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CHAPTER I.— GETTING UNDER WaAY.* 


MoNd the Argonauts of 49 who, efter ex- 
hausting their luck in the gold.fields, 
settled down to retrieve their fortunes by 
the slower albeit surer process of ranching, 
was John Thompson, erstwhile of Loam- 
shire, England. but ultimately of Walla 
Walla, on the P'aeifie Slope. 

So soon as he gave up the adventurous 
life of the miner, with its many vicissitudes, 
and established himself on the ranch, he 
had sent for his family, who gladly rejoined 
him after the long weary years of separa- 
tion. 

Three bors and two girls, all of them 
ruddy, sturdy, and full of energy, composed 
John Thompson’s quiverful, and there were 
no fonder nor prouder parents in all the 
country than he and his good wife, who was 
the, very type of the substantial British 
mother. . 

Matters went very well at the Thompson 
ranch for several years, and then a calamity 
befell the happy homestead, that plunged it 
into sorrow. 

Mr. Thompson, while returning after 
nightfall from a distant part of the ranch, 
was caught in one of those terrible thunder- 
storms not infrequent in that region. He 
happened to be riding a young and high- 
spirited horse, not long broken to the saddle, 
and the creature, being panic-stricken at the 
thunder and lightning, bolied madly 
through the darkness. 

For a mile or more it darted blindly across 
the country until it came to a deep ravine, 
into which it plunged headlong, with the 
lamentable result that both horse and rider 
were found the following morning lying side 
by side in death. 

When this happened, John, the eldest son, 
who had been his father’s lieutenant on the 
ranch, was just of age; Henry, the second 
boy, two years younger, was clerking in a 
store at Walla Walla, and promising to do 
well; while Norman, the youngest, well onin 
his teens, helped about the ranch, although 
he had no idea of sticking to it for life. 

The fact was, that he seemed to have 
inherited all that was adventurous in his 
father's nature. 

John and Andrew were steady. going 
fellows, true sons of staid John Bull in 
their attention to business, und it was easy 
to predict for them solid, if not brilliant, 
success in life. 

But Norman was no less a chip of the old 
block, only that he belonged to the same 
type as did Drake, and Cook, and Living- 
stone. 

He was a born knight-errant, and only 
waited the chance to set out upon his quest. 

John Thompson, once the gold-fever 
cooled in his veins, had proved a thrifty, 
prudent man, and left his affairs in such a 
shape that it was not dillicult for John 
junior, with the aid of his mother’s shrewd 
counsel, to take hold and carry on the ranch 
to advantage. 

There was, therefore, no cause for concern 
as to the maintenance of the mother and the 
two girls, so that if Norman could make his 
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own way he had no special responsibilities to 
bind him to the ranch, where they could 
manage very well without him. 

Such was the state of atfairs when, in the 
year 1858, the excitement aroused by the 
gold discoveries on the Fraser River, in 
British Columbia, spread over California, 
Oregon, and Washington territory, stripping 
ships of their crews in San Francisco 
Harbour, emptving stores and shops of their 
clerks, tempting lawyers and doctors from 
their offices and farmers from their fields, 
and also drawing to the Canadian province 
by the Pacific much of the riff-ratf and 
human scum from the coast cities, that 
rejoiced at the riddance. 

Walla Walla, though far inland, was not 
exempt from the epidemic. Here the possi- 
bility of finding fortunes in a few months 
upon the wonderful gold-bars of the Fraser 
lüver became the one absorbing topic, and 
when Norman paid his brother in the store 
a visit he would remain for hours listening 
in absorbed silence to the animated talk of 
the men as they exchanged experiences of 
49, or projected and planned expeditions 
into the new Eldorado. 

Norman's blood vas set on fire by what 
he thus heard, and it became the supreme 
desire of his life to join one of these expe- 
ditions and share its fortunes. 

But how was this to be accomplished ? 

Each man who went had, of course, to 
provide his own outfit, and also to contribute 
towards the general expenses for waggons, 
horses, and so forth. 

In fact. only those with a certain amount 
of capital could expect to find a place in the 
parties that were being organised. 

Yet Norman, with the splendid hopeful- 
ness of a boy, did not by any means despair 
of having his own way. 

He was not really needed at the ranch, and 
no other opening for his energy was in view, 
so that if he could try his luck nt gold- 
hunting it would not be altogether lost time, 
any way. 

One day, when he was lounging in the 
store, chatting with his brother and listening 
to the talk of the men, for whom it was the 
favourite rendezvous, his interest was excited 
by a conversation between the storekeeper, 
Joe Dudley, and one of his customers. 

" Most ready to start, Andy?” Dudley 
inquired, as he got out what the other had 
asked for. “ You're goin’ with Maclellan, 
ain’t you?” 

“Just about, Joe," replied the one ques- 
tioned, who was Andy Smith, a rancher in 
the neighbourhood upon whom the gold-fever 
had taken such hold that he had sold off 
everything in order to outfit for the Fraser 
fields. “ But I'm short of a good teamster. 
I want a fellow that thoroughly understands 
horses and knows how to look after them, 
and that sort of a chap isn’t easy to find just 
now." 

Norman's heart gave a great bound on 
hearing this. 

If there was one thing more than another 
upon which he prided himself, it was his 
management of horses. He could ride any 
thing on hoofs, he believed, and certainly had 
proved more than a match for the worst 
bucking broncho on the ranch. 

Not only could he ride horses, but he could 
handle them so as to get the best out cf 
them. 

Unless they were incurably vicious they 
soon grew to love him, and at the ranch the 
most of the animals would follow him as if 
they were dogs. 

If Andy Smith wanted & teamster with 
some better qualifications than the ability to 
swear copiously, strike hard, and kick bru- 
tally, Norman thought he could fill the place. 

But he had not the courage to offer himself, 
fearing that to do so would only exeite the 


derision of the men, who were prone to regard 
all boys as of no account. 

Yet he kept his eyes and ears alert, and 
presently became aware that the storekeeper 
was saying something about him to Smith, 
who, with an expression of incredulity in his 
face. said in an audible tone: 

* That youngster! Why, what does he know 
about teaming and looking after horses?“ 

Whereupon Dudley turned around and 
called to Norman : 

“Come here, Norman, and answer Mr. 
Smith's questions yourself.“ 

Conscious of growing very red in the face, 
and fecling rather uncomfortable at being 
thus challenged, Norman went forward slowly 
and stood before the two men. 

"Are you used to horses, my boy?” 
asked Smith, looking him over as though he 
were a horse himself whose gcod and bad 
points were to be scrutinised. 

"Pretty much, sir," replied Norman, 
growing more at ease as he became used to 
the situation. 

„Have you done any teaming? ” was the 
next query. 

A little, sir," was the response. 

As a matter of fact, Norman had dene a 
great «cal for his age, the whole of that work 
required at the ranch having fallen to him 
since his father's death. 

“Would you take a job in that line if you 
could get it?” Smith inquired, fixing upon 
him his keen, dark eves. 

„J guess I would," replied Norman, who 
had now thoroughly regained his self-posses- 
sion, and who returned his questioner's look 
with one no less direct. 

“Suppose you show what you can do, 
then," returned Smith, *and I may give 
you a chance." 

It was accordingly arranged that that 
afternoon Mr. Smith should bring his team 
tothe store, where Norman would meet him 
and exhibit his skill as a teamster. 

When the time appointed came, the usual 
group of loungers at Dudley's was recruited 
by many more who had heard of the forth- 
coming test of Norman's skil, and wcre 
enger to witness it. 

Andy Smith’s team was well known to Le 
& troublesome one to manage, and that was 
the very reason he had had difficulty in 
securing a satisfactory driver for it. 

About three o'clock he drove up, looking 
very well pleased with himself as he sent his 
long whip cracking over the backs of his 
horses, making them plunge and rear while 
he held them back with the taut reins. 

Swinging the heavy waggon round with a 
grand sweep before the store, he brought it 
to a stop, and called out: 

“Is Norman Thompson there?“ 

Norman was on hand all ready for the 
trial, and giving up his place to him Smith 
said: 

„Nov then, ycungster, let's see what you 
can do with them. They're anything but 
lambs, I can tell you. Just take them along 
the road a piece, and see if you can make 
them all work together in good shape.“ 

Feeling more nervous than he had ever 
done in his life before, but none the less 
determined to acquit himseif with credit, 
Norman sprang into the seat, gra:ped the 
reins, and called upon the teain to start. 

But they did nothing of the kind. Startled 
by the strange voice, they began to back 
instead of going ahead, and to crowd against 
one another so as to look ominously like 
doing some damage. 

At this the spectators laughed, and volun. 
teered bits of advice, such as: 

“Give them the whip!" “Yell to them, 
Norm!“ and so on; while Andy Smith, grow. 
ing anxious lest there should be a smash up, 
made as though he would get back to his 
place on the waggon-seat, 


But Norman was not a bit disconcerted. 

He had had horses act just like this before, 
and Smith's four blacks, ugly as they seemed 
Med to behave, did not daunt him in the 

east. 

Standing up, he sent the long lash writhing 
over their backs, and at the same time uttered 
a shrill piercing cry that had even more 
effect than the whip. 

Almost together they reared in the air, and 
then the instant their hoofs touched the 
ground set off at a gallop, whisking the 
heavy waggon along as though it had been a 
light carriage. 

The crowd of spectators gave a hearty 
cheer, but the owner of the outfit looked 
anxious. 

The boy had got the team started. Would 
he be able to control them, or would they 
run away with him ? 

Had he been a classical scholar, the 
instance of the ill-starred Phaeton would no 
doubt have come to his mind. 

But he knew nothing of the lore of Lem- 
pricre, and thought only of his highly prized 
animals now careering over the road amid a 
great cloud of dust, which presently altogether 
hid them from sight. 

“The young feller has grit, eh, Andy?” 
reinarked Dudley, looking well pleased at the 
way things were going, for he took quite an 
interest in Norman. 

“A pretty good stock of it," answered 
Smith rather grimly, for he was still in 
doubt as to the result of the trial. ‘Is he 
strong enough to handle them critters, think 
you?" 

* Don't you worry," responded the store- 
keeper, “ he'll bring them back here inside 
of ten minutes just as meek as sheep." 

Nor was Dudley's confidence misplaced. 

Before the ten minutes had elapsed the 
team reappeared, coming along as steadily as 
a mail coach, Norman sitting at ease on the 
seat and talking to the horses in a quiet 
friendly way. 

When within a hundred yards of the store, 
in front of which was a large open space, he 
gathered up the reins, chirruped to the horses, 
and set them at a gallop, swinging round in 
a wide curve and pulling them up in front 
of the store in fine style. 

“ Bravo! bravo!" * Tip-top, my boy!” 
and other admiring exclamations grected this 
clever bit of driving, and even Andy Smith’s 
hard features had something like a smile on 
them as he said: 

** Not so bad, young 'un. Now let me see 
you unhitch them, and then hitch them in 
again.“ 

By this time the horses had come to 
recognise they were in the hands of one who 
understood them, and they gave no trouble 
whatever while Norman unharnessed them, 
and afterwards put them back. 

* I reckon you'll do," was all Smith said, 
when this had been done satisfactorily. “PU 
have a talk with you to-morrow." 

roud of his success as a teamster, and 
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exulting in the prospect of thus finding a 
place in the party soon to start for the gold- 
fields, Norman hurried home to tell his mother 
all about it. 

Naturally enough she shrank from the 
idea of his making such a venture, and would 
have been glad to dissuade him from it had 
she been able. 

Bnt that was out of the question. His 
heart was set upon going. There was really 
nothing to detain him at home, and it would 
only make him wretchedly unhappy and dis- 
contented if he were crossed in his purpose. 

So at last, with many tears, she gave her 
assent, and it only remained for terms to be 
settled with Andy Smith. 

Now Norman was so consumed with cager- 
ness to join the expedition, that he was 
rcady to accept anything Smith might offer 
him. 

But John, his eldest brother, had a cooler 
head, and he thought it well to go along 
with Norman when the terms were to be 
arranged. 

Andy Smith had the reputation of being a 
“near man," and the way he acted on this 
occaston showed how well he deserved it. 

Rightly judging that Norman was more 
anxious to get to the gold-fields than to earn 
big wages, he at first pretended to think that 
taking the young fellow along with him and 
finding his “ grub stake" for him ought to 
be suflicient return for his work as teamster. 

But John would not listen to this. Not 
by a long chalk, Mr. Smith,“ he said, with a 
decision that Smith realised was immovable. 
“Tl see that Normie has a right good out- 
fit, and he'll take along his own grub stake if 
you like, but you must give him fair pay for 
his work, or a share in your luck with the 

old." 

à Smith caught at the last words. It would 
certainly be better for him to agree to give 
Norman a share in his luck than to bind 
himself to any definite wages, for then, if he 
did make a good strike, he could easily spare 
something, or manage scmehow to evade 
paying up: and if he didn't, then he would 
have had Norinan's assistance for practically 
nothing. 

With well-assumed reluctance, however, 
for he was at heart a seltish, unprincipled 
schemer, who proposed to use Norman just 
to suit his own plans, and with entire indiffer- 
ence to the boy's interests, he, after some 
further chaffering, agreed. that Norman 
should be found in provisions by him, and 
should have one-fifth of whatever good 
fortune be?ell hinf. 

Thissatisfied Norman entirely; while John, 
who saw through Smith pretty clearly, and 
resolved to ask the leader of the party to 
have an eye to the boy and see that he got 
fair play, felt that the arrangement was the 
best that could be secured. 

The expedition was being organised by 
Daniel Maclellan, and the time set for the 
rendezvous at Walla Walla was the month 
of May, 1858, 
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To the little far-west city came men from 
Oregon, California, and even from States 
farther distunt, and by the middle of the 
month over one hundred and fifty of them 
had there gathered with the common pur- 
pose of secking their fortuncs on the river- 
bars of British Columbia. 

Daniel Maclellan was a splendid specimen 
of aman. He stood not iess than six feet 
four in his stockings, with back and shoulders 
like a wall, was as straight and yet as lithe 
as an Indian, had a frank, fearless, handsome 
countenance tunned to a deep brown tint by 
constant exposure to sun and wind, and in 
spite of his vast strength was a merry, good- 
tempered fellow, utterly free from any dis- 
position to bully other folks. 

The moment Norman saw him he became 
his abject admirer, and the thought of his 
heart was: 

“Oh, how I wish I was to work for Mr. 
Maclellan instead of for Mr. Smith!” 

But of course that could not be, so he 
had to content himself with the hope that 
he might somehow win Maclellan’s favour, 
and possibly friendship. 

While they were waiting for the party to 
be made up, the men used to amuse them- 
selves with feats of strength and exhibitions 
of skill with rifle and revolver. 

One feat that Maclellan performed sur- 
prised all the others, and many a man got 
an inglorious tumble in trying to emulate it. 

While going at full gallop on his great grey 
horse, as magnificent an animal as he was 
a man, ke stretched down from the saddle, 
and with one arm lifted from the ground to 
the horse’s shoulder a large heavy sheep. 

Just before the party was ready to start & 
trader arrived at Walla Walla from Colville, 
near the border-line, with the unpleasant 
information that the Indians on the other 
side of the boundary were in a hostile atti- 
tude, owing to their belief that the gold- 
seekers were coming to dispossess them of 
their territory. 

He advised, therefore, that the expedition 
should have a thorough military organisa- 
ticn, to which good counsel Maclellan readily 
listened. 

When the time for parting with Norman’s 
family came, there were many tears shed at 
the Thompson ranch. 

Up to then Mrs. Thompson had been very 
brave, giving her attention to preparing 
Norman's outfit, and not allowing her 
thoughts to dwell on the perils of the expe- 
dition and the possibility of her son never 
rcturning. 

But at the last her feelings refused to be 
kept under control, and it seemed as if she 
could not let her son go. 

The tears were flowing from his own eyes, 
and his voice was so broken as to be scarce 
intelligible, as he tore himself away, saying: 

“Keep up your heart. mother! Ill come 
back to you all right, and ll bring a big 
fortune with me, sce if I don't." 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER I.—INTRODUCTION— THE LOFT AND ITS CONSTRUCTION, 


IGEONS are as popular now as ever they 
A were, and there are very few boys who, 
at some time or other of their lives, do not 
desire to keep and breed these beautiful, and 
cometimes wonderful, members of the great 
feathered family of the world. p o.s 


These few articles will, I hope, help and 
assist those boys who have this desire, but 
in the first place I would warn them that it 
is not all easy work, and that, unless they 
are thorouvhly determined tocarry the matter 
through to the very end, they had better not 


attempt the breeding of good pigeons. With a 
determined will and set purpose, however, 
much may be accomplished, and even in 
pigeon-keeping the well-worn adage stands 
good, that patience and pergeverance over- 
come all dittiiculties, 


1 


The keeping of pigeons dates from tho 
remotest ages, and especially does this refer 
to the homing pigeon, known to some 
people as the Carrier. This bird is one of 
the earliest mentioned in literature, and 
during its long life has done much really 
good work. Its history is practically con- 
temporaneous with that of the world, for it 
was the dove which brought good news to 
Noah, and in later eras the Grecian his- 
torians and po¢ts made frequent mention of 
this bird. In Anacrcon's poems especially 
do we find the dove mentioned, and we also 
find that at the Olvmpian games pigeons 
were used to carry to the friends news of 
victory or of defeat. In Roman history, 
these birds performed the same services for 
the chariot racers, and it is recorded that a 
stained pigeon, representing the colour of 
blood, took news of many a death or defeat 
at the hands of an opponent in the arena. 

In China for many ages the birds have 
been much used as letter carriers, and, in 
fact, from all parts of the world there is 
evidence that pigeons are of the most 
ancient origin. As regards the usefulness of 
these winged messengers, we might instance 
—to bring the matter very much up to date 
—the great use to which pigeons have been 
put in the South African campaign. A 
fancier, who was shut up in Ladysmith, had, 
previous to his incarceration, imported into 
his loft a large number of homers belonging 
to a friend many miles away. During the 
sieve these pigeons were found very useful, 
and they each carried important messages 
from the town, and thus helped, to a great 
extent, to allay theanxiety of friends outside. 

We can learn from the work of these few 
birds how very fortunate it would have been 
had a regular system of pigeon messengers 
been instituted long before; and surely this 
might be taken as evidence in favour of 
instituting regular army corps of trained 
pigeons, each important centre being con- 
nected with some other important centre at 
a distance of, say, forty to fitty miles. 

Of course, the development of pigeons as 
show birds is of more recent times, but so 
rapid has been the extension of varieties, 
that we now have more than twenty distinct 
classes which are regularly shown in Great 
Britain. Many of these are divided up into 
sub-varieties, such as, for instance, the Toy 
class, which includes numerous kinds of 
pizeons such as Dlondinettes, Satinettes, etc., 
far too many to mention. It will therefore 
be scen at once that to thoroughly under- 
stand all these different varieties requires a 
life study, and from this our boys may deduce 
that the sooner they begin to study pigeons 
the earlier in life will they really know some- 
thing about them. 

With many boys, of course, the question 
of money will loom very “ big.“ With many 
of the older boys“ this too is a great con- 
sideration, but there is & way of starting 
pigeon-keeping without going to any very 
great expense. Of course, the same results 
cannot be expected from birds costing 10s. 6d. 
as from birds which cost 107. but propor- 
tionately the pleasure will be as great, for 
pigeons are pigeons whatever their price may 
be. We will consider for a moment or two 
what sum of money it is necessary to be the 
possessor of in order to set up as a pigeon- 
keeper. 

Taking my own experience of my first 
loft, I had the good fortune to possess a 
stable loft, which cost me 31. to turn into a 
splendid pigeon-house. Boys who are handy 
with their tools could, however, do it at less 
than this. As to the cost of stocking, you 
cannot probably afford to buy up two or 
three prize-winning pairs at once. This 
might cost anything between forty and fifty 
pounds; but you can purchase a couple of 
pairs of good strain which are likely to breed 
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something better than themselves. These 
might be purchased at a moderate cost—say 
a couple of pounds; and possibly by the 
introduction at afuture date of either a cock 
or hen with more perfect points, vou would 
find yourself with some really good pigeons 
at the close of a couple or three breeding 
seasons. It will necessarily all take time, 
more especially if your stock of birds is a 
small one, but there is infinite pleasure in 
taking pains with your breeding and watching 
carefully for the results. This is the delight 
of the born pigeon-fancier. 

The money to be made out of a prizc- 
winning loft is far more than many people 
imagine. A pigeon-fancier we know of 
makes his 500/. per annum, but this, of 
course, includes his judging fees when he 
adjudicates at shows, and also his prizes. 
Such an income is naturally extraordinary 
from pigeon-keeping alone, and I do not 
think that the reader should expect or hope 
for anything hke proportionate results. 
After all, it is not sordid pain which one 
looks for in the keeping of pets. The delight 
of having something beautiful and living is 
the real thing, and if to this can be added 
the additional interest of making a nice 
little round sum in prizes, no one will 
grumble at the slight trouble attention to 
their wants means; 1f, on the other hand, 
the birds are mongrels, and not fit for show- 
ing, the interest in them will naturally lay 
alittle, and in the end pigeon-keeping will 
probably be voted a very poor concern and 
given up in disgust. 

There is, as I have hinted, a great deal in 
the proper management of pigeons. It is 
not all easy, and what I have learnt, bv 
bitter experience sometimes, shall be placed 
before the “ B.O.P.” readers for their en- 
lightenment. 

The considerations which we have to look 
into do not end with the purse, for there is 
space and time to be taken into account. It 
is useless for a man who cannot give an 
hour in the morning and, say, half an hour 
at night to the birds to hope to be successful 
with his pigeon-loft, for daily attention is 
necessary. Huch morning the litter from 
the previous day must be cleared away, the 
food-hopper replenished, and the water- 
fountain thoroughly cleansed and refilled. 
This latter must be done twice & day in 
summer; and all this takes time. Therefore 
the boy who habitually gets up late and 
has to rush for school or [for business 
is not likely to be a success as a pigeon- 
fancier. 

With regard to space, this is a question 
which is not so likely to give trouble, as, 
provided you have a fair-sized garden, big 
enough to erect a nice aviary or flight in, 
your pigeons will be all right. Modern 
houses, however, have very small gardens 
as a rule, and it is useless hoping to keep 
fancy pigeons in a yard where the sun never 
visits, for light, sunshine, and fresh air are 
necessary to the health of the stock. 

Although 1 shall give details of many of 
the varieties later, as a general principle the 
reader should take the kind of town he lives 
in as a guide to the class of bird he will 
keep. For instance, it is useless expecting 
to keep a white bird in good condition in 
one of the dirty smoky towns which the 
midland counties can boast of. The darker- 
coloured birds only should be chosen for 
such a situation. But before thinking of 
buying a single bird we must turn our at 
tention to the loft. 

Provided there is a loft over a coach- 
house or stable available, the handy boy will 
not have much difliculty in turning it into a 
creditable pigcon-house. First of all, examine 
the place thoroughly and make quite certain 
that it is perfectly water-tight and draught- 
proof, but that there is ample ventilation. If 


there is a skylight in the side or roof, so 
much the better, for outside there must be 
fixed up a nice aviary for the birds to enjoy 
the air in. 

In a loft over a stable the only difficulty 
to be found sometimes is the prevalence of 
rats. The writer has learnt from bitter 
experience that when once these visitors 
arrive they are difficult to get rid of. There- 
fore every precaution. should be taken to 
make the place rat-proof; and if there are 
evident signs of their existence beforehand, 
it is far better to discard the place as a 
pigeon-house, and to build your cote in some 
other available space. 

Having carefully examined every corner, 
and found that everything is sound and 
right, the next item to think about is the 
nesting, and the arrangements for this are 
not difficult. My plan has always been to 
choose one end of the loft for this purpose. 
At a height commencing at a foot and a-half 
from the floor, and the same between each 
board, a series of three or four shelves 
should be erected. These shelves should be 
carefully put up, no shoddy work being 
admissible in the perfect pizeon-loft, as a 
little carelessness will spoil the whole effect. 
Each of these shelves must then be divided 
into compartments two feet long. Say your 
boards are six fect long, then each shelf will 
represent three nesting-places. Along the 
bottom, and also up each side, it is well to 
nail a strip of batten, as a sort of protection, 
as pigeons love as much privacy as possible. 
These nests are of course the rough-and-ready 
kind. Most specialist pigeon-fanciers have 
each a kind of their own which they recom- 
mend, but from personal experience I have 
found these nest-boxes answer admirably, 
especially for the hardier classes of pigeons. 

The next question is the perching arrange- 
ment; and itis well to remark here that each 
pigeon in the loft must be accommodated 
with a separate perch, or else there will be 
many fights and quarrels. The general kind 
and the best, as fur as I know, are the 
ordinary rounded ones, with V-shaped 
boards fixed underneath. These boards are 
arranged to catch the droppings, and so the 
floor is not soiled. Be sure your perches 
are fixcd up securely, and that there are no 
rough ends which might hurt the birds if 
they tlew against them. 

The next important item 1s the flight or 
aviary, and this is an absolute necessity in 
the case of fancy pigeons, which are gener- 
ally not flown on account of their value. 
This consists of a framework of wood, 
carefully covered with wire netting. The 
larger this is, in reason, the better, and the 
birds should be accommodated with a couple 
of long perches fixed at each end of the 
flicht. ‘The entrance from the loft to the 
flight should be fairly large; for if small, it is 
likely to be the cause of much fighting and 
bickering. The only other necessities for 
the loft are the food-hopper, the water- 
fountain, and the nest-pans tor the nesting- 
places, one for each. In addition, a bath 
will be required and a tin pan for keeping 
the salt-cat in. This latter I will describe a 
little later. 

Generally speaking, the pigeon-loft should 
be a picture of neatness. Nothing untidy in 
any way should be found about it, and the 
scrupulous cleanliness necessary to health 
must be observed. In no case should the 
water-fountain be allowed to go a day with- 
out a scouring, and the loft itself must be 
subject to a duily sweep and clean. In this 
way, you will never be ashamed to ask a 
friend to come and see the stock; and I 
would give this as a recommendation— 
Always have your loft in such a state that 
you could invite anyone to view it without 
bringing a blush to the face. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE CONFESSIONS OF COBB MINOR: 
A SCHOOL STORY. 


By HAROLD AVERY, 
Author of “ Mobslew's Mohicans,” “ The Triple Alliance,” etc. etc. 


(With many Illustrations.) 


CHAPTER I.—COBB MAJOR’S MAKE-UP ROX. 


After an Afternoon's Blackberrying ! 


(^ Major sent me a letter this morning, 


saying that he is “blighted,” and 
means to go off and join a circus. I myself 
have just been making up my mind to run 
away to sea, only I think I'll leave it till the 
spring, when there aren't so many storms ; 
and in the meantime, as it's so fearfully dull 
here at the Grandpater's, I'm going to write a 
book ; and then, when I'm drowned, people 
will read it, and be sorry. 


When Cobb Major says he's ** blighted ” he 
doesn't mean that he's all covered with little 
green flies—it's worse than that; and, much 
as I love Aunt Grace, I must say I think it's 
a great deal her fault; and perhaps you'll 
Agree with me when you come to the end of 
this story. 

As far as I can remember, it all began with 
my having to give young Tyler a licking for 
putting Worcester Sauce in my ink-well. I 
didn't mean it to be a regular fight, and Tyler 
knew that; but the young cad hit me in the 
face with his fist, and next morning I had a 
fearful black eye, and everyone said I should 
get into a fine row when old Darrel spotted it 
in class. 

At Horwich College, where I am, we begin 
with half an hour's prep. before breakfast. 
At first I took care to keep my hand over my 
eye; but after we'd put away our books I 
forgot all about it, and, as Darrel walked 
past, I saw him stare. He couldn't stop and 
speak then, because Mr. Ormsby the Head 
had come in to read prayers; but I knew I 
should be collared later on. What I'd better 
do I couldn't think; but then, all ofa sudden, 
I was struck with a bright idea. There was 
one chap in the school who I believed could 
get me out of the scrape, and he was Cobb 
Major. Wearen't really related to each other, 
but by some mistake Major and Minor were 
put down against our names in the books, 
and we've always been called so ever since. 

I don't know exactly what Cobb Major will 
do in the circus; he can't ride, so I suppose 
he'll be one of the men who hold up hoops 
and pull carpets about; but he always meant 
to be a clown or something of that sort, and 
he had what he called a ** make-up box," with 
all kinds of paint and powder and other stuff 
for putting on your face. 

The way I came to know about it was rather 
funny. One day Higginson went to see his 
sister, who's at a girls’ school; and, just for 
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a lark, he got Cobb to put him on a false 
moustache. From all accounts Higginson 
made quite a sensation: his sister was fright- 
fully proud of him, and all the other girls 
were jealous; but the bother was, that, when 
he came away, the moustache stuck so fast 
he couldn’t get it off. Washing was no good, 
and there seemed no chance of getting rid of 
it without tearing the skin off too. He stayed 
out of dinner— Watkins ate his meat, and I 
ate his pudding; but when the bell rang he 
couldn’t cut school, so he came into class 
holding his handkerchief over his mouth as if 
he wasn’t well. Five minutes later we had, to 
stand round, and then Darrel spotted hiin and 
asked him what was the matter. Higginson 
mumbled something, and Darrel said,“ What? 
Ican't hear. Put your hand down." 

Well, with that we simply shrieked ; and 
even old Darrel smiled, for he doesn't mind a 
joke—sometimes. 

* Humph!" he said,“ I suppose that comes 
from meddling with one of those patent hair- 
restorers.” 

At that we all laughed so loud that Darrel 
threatened to give me and Randles an impo- 
sition; but to see Higginson standing up 
there giving the pluperfect of Vercor with a 
moustache on was enough to make anyone 
split his sides. 

I'm only telling you this becanse it shows 
how I came to know about Cobb Major's 
make-up box; and the thought struck me 
that he'd be able to paint oit my black eye 
so that it wouldn't be noticed. I didnt 
know much of him at that time; so, to make 
sure, I passed him a box of sardines at 
breakfast, as he sat next but one to me at 
No. 4 table. I'd eaten all the sardines except 
one, but there was plenty of oil left in the 
bottom of the box, so Cobb made a ripping 
good breakfast, and was quite ready to do 
me a service afterwards when I explained to 
him about my eye. 

"Oh, yes," he said, “come down into 
the play-room with me, and I'll fix that up 
in five minutes.” 

Well, Cobb Major put a lot of rouge and 
paint over the bruise, and then he coloured 
up the other eye to make both sides of my 
face match; and no one could have told 
what had happened. I went into class as 
bold as brass. Darrel came in a bit later, 
and the first thing he did was to stand and 
stare all round the desks. I knew very well 
what he was looking for, but I pretended not 
to take any notice. 

“T thought I saw one of you boys with 
a black eye this morning,” he said. 

“ Please, sir, it couldn't have gone off as 
quickly as that," said Higginson. Don't 
you think it was somebody in one of the 
other classes?“ 

Darrel humm'd and ha'd, and seid he 
supposed it might be so. I thought I'd got 
off nicely; and Cobb Major was hugging 
himself with joy all the morning, though he 
got 0 for his French, and only one sum 
right in algebra. 

Just before dinner I forgot all about the 
paint, and washed my face; and the first 
thing that made me think what I'd done 
was the way in which Darrel stopped and 
stared at me when he passed on his way to 
the masters’ table. I thought it was all up 
now, because he knew all the boys at No. 4 
were in his class, and he was sure to take 
particular notice this time. 

However, I slipped out as soon as dinner 
was over, and Cobb Major painted me again, 
better than ever, so no one could have told 
I'd been licking Tyler. 

Sure enough, as soon as Darrel came into 
class, he stood still and stared at me. 

“ I thought I saw you at dinner with a 
black eye." 

* Me, sir? " I asked innocently. 

" Yes, you; I made certain this morning 
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before prayers, and again at dinner-time, that 
some boy in my class had a black eye.” 

I wagged my head solemnly and said 
nothing; and presently Darrel turned away 
and told us to stand round. 

Cobb Major was better pleased than ever, 
and vowed he'd keep my eye painted out till 
it got well; then we thought of a trick that 
would put Darrel off the scent. 

Young Shelton never washes properly ; and 
after he was asleep, we burnt corked one of 
his eyes, and made the other fellows in the 
dormitory promise not to say anything. 
Young Shelton is rather & toady with the 
masters, and that made it all the more fun. 
In the morning he only gave his face a lick 
and a promise; and as he's got that curly 
kind of hair that never wants brushing, he 
didn’t find out what we'd done by looking 
in the glass. Almost as soon as the half 
hour’s prep. had begun, Darrel rushed down 
the room, and grabbed him as if he were 
afraid the eye would vanish while he was 
looking at it. 

“So I've caught you at last," he said; 
„you're the boy who's been fighting!” 

Young Shelton had never fought in his 
life—he hasn't pluck enough to spank a 
donkey ; and he was fearfully surprised, as 
you may imagine. Then Darrel saw it was 
burnt cork, and that made him in a fine rage. 

“ You've been doing this on purpose to 
try and make a fool of me!” ho said. 

* Please, sir! What, sir?" cried Shelton. 

“Why, blacking your eye with cork, and 
then washing it clean again. Stay in at 
twelve o'clock and do some sums." 

We didn't say anything, because we knew 
Shelton would go whining and grovelling to 
Darrel afterwards, and get out of doing the 
imposition, and so he did ; but everyone said 
it was the best bit of fun they'd seen for a 
long time. Cobb Major went on painting my 
eye until it was well again, and that's how we 
first began to get chummy. 

It must have been about & fortnight later 
that I got the anonymous letter, which was 
the beginning of our being mixed up in what 
I'm sure you'll agree with me was a very rum 
affair. When, in the end, we found out —but, 
no, I'll tell it all just as it happened. 

Well, this anonymous letter came in a dirty 
envelope, on which was put, in very bad and 
scrawly handwriting— 

* MasTER C. W. Conn, 
Denington." 

Denington is where the Grandpater lives, 
and where I spend my holidays ; and they 
had simply re-directed it on to me at Horwich. 
The sheet of notepaper was as dirty as the 
envelope, and on it, in the same scrawly 
writing, were these words: 


“ Sir, —€ You are grately mistaken in the 
karacter of him who now has your confidense. 
If you want more perticulers put an addver- 
tisement in the Herald. FArRPLA Y." 


I read this through about twenty times, 
but I couldn't make any sense of it. Even 
if I'd wanted to, I couldn't have put an adver- 
tisement in the “ Horwich Herald,“ because I 
only get sixpence a week pocket.money, and 
the tin I bring back with me at the begin- 
ning of the term is always all gone by the 
end of the first week. I don't like anony- 
mous letters; they give you a feeling as if you 
were in à room by yourself and knew that 
some one was looking at you, but you couldn't 
say where; and I thought I would go and 
show it to Cobb Major. 

One of Cobb's peculiarities is that when 
the fit takes him he will play the fool and 
pretend he’s acting; he strikes an attitude, 
and says all kinds of stupid things, and some- 
times he gets into fearful rows with Darrel 
for doing it in class. 

When [told him about the note, he snatched 
it out of my hand, crying: 
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“ Ha!—a message from Sir William!” 
Then, when he'd read it; heclapped his hands 
to his face and fell across the desk, groaning 
out, This is too heavy a blow !— Ruined !— 
ruined!—And on me daughter's wedding. 
day!" 

I was just going to trickle some ink ovcr his 
head when he sat up, and asked me what I 
thought the letter meant. I told him I 
couldn't make out. I wasn't mistaken in 
any chap's character, and no one had my 
confidence. So then he said if I liked he'd 
show it to Broom, and ask him if he could 
give us an explanation. Broom is in Divi- 
sion A; he's rather a queer old coder, but 
awfully clever, and a regular nailer ai? inding 
out things. He once did a rider in Euclid 
that Mr. Norton couldn't ; and theother day 
he went in for a prize competition, advertised 
in a penny paper, and he'd have won it, only 
it turned out that 593 people all got the same 
answer. 

Broom had agreed to write a play for Cobb 
Major when he became a clown, so they were 
great friends. Broom stared at my letter, and 
said he believed there was more in it than 
we thought ; which made us get rather excited. 

First he tried to read it backwards, and 
then by taking only the first letter of each 
word; next he tried to re-arrange all the 
words, and after that he thought it was a 
cryptograph, and that all the letters stood for 
something different. After he'd tried it about 
twenty different ways, he said he believed it 
was intended to be read the proper way after 
all; and that he thought it was simply a 
joke of one of the fellows, and didn't mean 
anything. 

That made us rather mad with Broom, and 
Cobb threw his cap into the ventilator ; but 
I thought he must be right, because, v. nen we 
came to look at the postmarks on the en- 
velope. we found that it had been sent from 
Horwich to begin with. The writing was 
disguised, and all the fellows in the school 
whom I have anything to do with spell badly, 
so that was no guide. Then the thought 
struck me that it might be young Tyler. 

Tyler and I were always having rows ; but 
sometimes we made it up, and shared each 
other’s grub. Since I gave him that licking 
I told you of, we hadnt been friendly; and 
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though I'd had some jam in at tea, I'd only 
passed it to Higginson and Cobb Major. This 
I thought had made Tyler jealous ; and, seeing 
me getting more and more friendly with Cobb, 
he'd tried to poison my mind by sending me 
an anonymous letter, and saying, “ You are 
greatly mistaken in the character of him who 
now has your confidence." Well, Icall that a 
beastly mean trick for anyone to play ; and 
I felt inclined to go straight away and bang 
young Tyler's head. I met him after school, 
so I thought I'd just teach him to mind his 
own business. 

„Look here!“ I said; “don’t you go send- 
ing me anonymous letters, you sneak! You 
won't get any more of my grub; that I'll 
promise you." 

"Oh, thanks," he said; that stodgy 
cake of yours always gives me the stomach- 
ache; but don’t say I send you anonymous 
letters, because I don't.“ 

With that I showed him the letter, and he 
said he hadn't written it, and [ said he had, 
and we went on jawing away at cach other 
like that for about ten minutes. At last I 
saw it was no good arguing any longer, so I 
promised if he did it again I'd lick him, and 
he suggested, ** Better try at once" ; and then 
I said 1 * wouldn't soil my hands on a chap 
like you,” and he said,“ No, I should think 
not: they're dirty enough already.” 

After that I walked away, and Tyler and I 
cut each other for a month, only we made a 
point of charging each other jolly hard at 
football. 

One thing, however, that I found out after- 
wards made methink that perhaps Tyler was 
telling the truth after all. The letter had 
been posted on Sunday night at a branch 
oflice on the other side of the town. Now, 
none of the boarders are allowed out on 
Sunday, excepting to go to church, and then 
there's always a master on duty, so neither 
of them could have put the note in that par- 
ticular box. One of the day-boys might have 


posted the letter; but Tyler wasn't friendly 
enough with any of them to have shared a 
secret of that sort, so the more I thought 
about it the more I was puzzled, and at last 
I gave up bothering, and for the time being 
the thing remained what Broom called an 
“ impenetrable mystery." 


A QUESTION OF IDENTITY. 


By PAUL BLAKE. 


CHAPTER I. 


* holidays were over; Charlbury College 
was full again, and the brief vacation 
was like a happy dream. Everything 
seemed the same as usual, with one excep- 
tion: there. was a new English master in 
Parker’s house. 

“ Seen him vet? " asked Gates of Bramley, 
as those two choice spirits were returning from 
a ramble before tea. 

* Not yet; and I don't s' pose I ever shall 
see much of him, as he isn't in cur house.” 


„I'm sorry old Berry is gone," said Gates, 
alluding to the retired master; he never 
gave us any trouble. I hope this fellow 
Martyn isn't going to be one of those inter- 
fering beggars.” 

“ Oh, I daresay he'll be all right," replied 
Bramley, with a boy’s optimism. 

“Anyhow, we shall soon know," said 
Gates. “I say," he exclaimed suddenly 
“ there he is!“ 

A tall, pleasant-looking man of abcut 


thirty was strolling towards them down the 
village street. Seeing the boys in college 
colours, he went up to them. 

“Can you boys tell me the way to Wray's 
Common ? ” he asked. 

“It’s over the stile and straight on, sir," 
replied both boys. 

“Ts it far?“ 

“ About a mile, sir." 

“Thanks.” Whereupon Mr. Martyn turned 
down the lane, at the end of which the stile 
stood. 

"Looks a decent sort of chap," said 
Bramley. 

* You never can tell," was Gates'scautious 
reply. He did not believe in masters: they 
were a vindictive lot. 

The two boys were nearly out of the village, 
when Bramley stopped. 

"I'm deadly thirsty,” he said; “I must 
have some ginger-beer.“ 

“ All right ; let's go back to Mother Simp- 
son's," replied Gates. 

* I don't believe we've time ; besides, I owe 
her a lot of money, and I can't pay her, so I 
must give the old lady & wide berth for a 
week or two." 

* Then you'll have to wait for à drink till 
we get back." 

“I can’t; I'm like a lime-kiln. 
into the ‘ Cat and Fiddle.’ ” 

“Don't be a fool," urged Gates. 

“Why not?"' was the ambiguous reply. 
There's not a soul in sight, and that new 
master of yours is half a mile away by now. 
Come in!" 

Ne Not I,” replied Gates; '** 'tisn't worth the 
ri oe 

„I think it is," was Bramley's reply, as he 
slid into the inn. It was a quiet, respectable 
tavern, but no boy was allowed to enter a 
public-house of any description under severe 
penalties. 

Gates made his way home alone; he 
thought his chum a fool, and had no wish to 
be seen with him just then. Bramley, on 
the other hand, thought Gates might have 
been civil enough to offer to keep “ cave," even 
if he were afraid to come with him. 

Bramley had his bottle of ginger-beer, and 
very delicious it was. A glance through the 
curtained window showed that the street was 
clear of boys and masters, so he slipped 
quietly out. To his dismay, Mr. Martyn, at 
that very moment, turned into the street from 
the lane leading to Wray’s Common. Ap- 
parently he had abandoned his intention of 
reaching the Common, and had turned 
towards the college. 

Bramley had but a moment to decide on 
his course. That Mr. Martyn had seen him 
he had no doubt, but it was possible that he 
had not been seen coming out of the inn. 
Trustingto that hope, Bramley walked quickly 
up the village, turned down a lane, and ran 
back to the college across the fields. 

As it happened, his chum Gates was to 
undergo à somewhat similar experience before 
he reached home. He was not far from the 
gates when he met the Doctor, his wife and 
daughter, in an open carriage. Gates 
“ capped them with due deference, and then 
watched the carriage disappear. An idea 
had occurred to him. 

Just inside the Doctor’s garden he knew 
of a blackbird's nest, and great was his 
desire to inspect it. But the tree was within 
sight is the windows, and was close to the 
path; the risk was too great! But now that 
he had seen the whole family off the premises, 
Gates thought he would chance it—such an 
opportunity might not occur again during the 
term. The gardener was pottering about; 
but in five minutes he vanished, so Gates 
slipped into the garden, and after a careful 
inspection walked towards the tree. 

Then, to his horror, he heard the gate slam. 
Glancing round, he spied Mr. Martyn. There 
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was no time to escape, no time to hide, 
except in one place—up the tree. The 
branches were low, Gates was a skilful 
gymnast ; he pulled himself into the branches 
in a couple of seconds. 

But, unfortunately, in his haste his cap 
was brushed off against a branch. He 
grabbed at it, nearly losing his balance, but 
missed it. All he could do was to hold 
tight and hope that Mr. Martyn would not 
notice it. 

But Mr. Martyn did. A boy’s college cap 
lying at the foot of a tree in the Doctor’s 
private garden seemed to require explanation. 
Mr. Martyn looked up, and the presence of the 
cap was explained. 

* I think you had better descend," said the 
master. Gates dropped to the ground. 

Why were you up the tree?“ asked Mr. 
Martyn. His voice was stern, but he looked 
almost amused. 

J was after a bird's nest, sir.” 

"Is bird’s-nesting allowed in 
garden?“ 

No, gir," 

“ What is the usual punishment for such 
an offence ? " asked Mr. Martyn. 

Gates thought that if Mr. Martyn were so 
jolly green as to ask him how he should be 
punished, it would be safe to risk saying 
"fifty lines." So he said it. 


this 
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`“ Very well," replied Mr. Martyn, “ write 
me out fifty lines. Let me see what is your 
nume?“ 

At this question Gates’s evil genius 
prompted him to his destruction. 

“ Bramley, sir," he replied promptly. 

“ Very good; don't forget the lines." 

The master went on to the house, the 
boy turned towards the college gate, full of 
elation at his presence of mind. It wasa 
master-stroke to give his chum’s name instead 
of his own; it had come to his lips spon- 
taneously. Mr. Martyn hadn’t been in the 
place a week, there were 300 boys in the 
college, with only a fraction of whom he was 
brought into contact; if he should happen 
to remember (which was not likely) that he 
had given fifty lines to anyone, he would only 
remember the name, and when he saw 
Bramley he would think he had made a 
mistake, and that would be the end of 
it. 
All that Gates had to be careful of was to 
keep out of Martyn’s sight for the next few 
days. This would be easy. It would also, 
perhaps, be advisable not to tell Bramley he 
had borrowed his name. He wished now he 
had given some other name, but he had not 
had time to choose. Bramley might be un- 
pleasant about it. 
Á ( To be continued.) 
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MORTIMER'S MARROW. 
Br W. B; CULE; 


Author of ** Storics from the School- House," * Watkins White Elephant,” ete. 


CHAPTER I.—HOW THE WHOLE AFFAIR BEGAN. 


Y may wonder why so small a thing as 

Mortimer's marrow should be made the 
subject of a story; for, in spite of all 
Mortimer's pretensions, his marrow was 
never more than a small thing. But the 
importance of a thing does not depend upon 
its size, except in rare instances, and it 
appears to me that the marrow in question 
deserves a story-teller, if only for the good 
effect it had upon Mortimer himself. More- 
over, there is no denying the fact that 
Mortimer’s marrow played a very important 
part in the history of the Great Night at 
Bayman Hall. Indeed, as the Doctor said to 
Breflitt when all was over, if it hadn't been 
for Mortimer’s marrow, no one knows what 
might have happened. 

Doctor Bayman is not the person to say 
more than he means, or to exaggerate the 
importance of trifles. In any case, such a 


remark from one who may be made a Bishop 
almost any day must mean a great deal, and 
it is partly because of that remark that I have 
taken so much trouble to collect all the facts, 
and to write out the story in full. For a 
season, therefore, I must ask you to turn 
your thoughts to Bayman Hall School, in 
Surrey, and to the garden behind the 
dormitory wing given for the use of the 
bcys. It was in this garden that Mortimer’s 
marrow grew, and flourished, and became 
famous. 

It did not grow alone. In an adjacent 
plot there was another marrow, which had 
originally come from the same spot in the 
kitchen garden, had been planted at the 
same moment, and had received an equalshare 
of neglect. Under such equal circumstances, 
Larkins’s marrow had slowly grown to about 
the same size as Mortimer’s, and had become 


S 


a worthy rivalto it. 'Thus it was that the 
two scapegraces of the Third were led into 
the dispute which opens this history. 

It was & Monday evening, and they were 
in the garden together, grubbing at their 
plots. Presently Larkins said: 

“Why, your marrow is nearly as big as 
mine, Mortimer." 

Mortimer was righteously indignant. 
* Well, you are a mole!" he cried. * Can't 
you see that it's bigger! It's almost an 
ounce heavier, &t the very least." 

„„Oh, what a cram! And just after a 
Scripture lesson, too!" said the horrified 
Larkins. 

"Lets measure them, then," was Mor- 
timer’s suggestion. ‘ You go and get a tape 
or an inch measure. I'll wait here till you 
come back." 

* Not much!"' said Larkins satirically. 
* You'll be stretching your marrow, or some- 
thing, while Pm away. Just you come along 
too." 

They went off together eventually, and 
succeeded in borrowing & tape from one of 
the maids. But on their return to the 
garden another difliculty rose. 

„Now, I'll measure them,” began Larkins 
amicably. * And ——". 

* You!" cried Mortimer, with ineffable 


scorn. “ What do you take me for? I'm 
older than you, so I ought to do it." 
“ You're only three weeks older. Besides, 


I’m two places higher in Latin. So there!” 

Just at that point Breftitt came up behind. 
He had been attracted by the noise of argu- 
ment, and wanted to know what it was all 
about. Breflitt was one of the seniors, and 
his chief characteristics were his strong 
sense of humour and his shocking stammer. 
Taken all round, Breflitt was really a good 
fellow. 

“What’s all t-this, y-you k-kids?” he 
began. Hadn’t you b-bet-better g-p-get an 
ar-arbitrator, or-or a Raw-Haw-lHtoyal C-Com- 
mission, or 8-something of the s-sort. Y-you 
d-don't s-s-seem to er-er-agree.“ 

The two juniors welcomed him gladly. 
“Just the thing!" cried Mortimer. You 
can do it, Bretlitt—you can be arbitrator. 
Young Larkins says his marrow is bigger 
than mine." 

“ No, Ididn't," yelled Larkins. “ Just hear 
that  Isaid that your marrow was nearly 
as big as mine. And so it is—nearly ! " 

In another moment the dispute would 
have grown too warm for words; but 
Breffitt calmly stepped between, parted them, 
and secured the tape. 

* I'll m-m-measure," he said judicially. 
“That will s-s-soon s-set-settle it.” 

" Measure Mortimer's first," persuaded 
Larkins. 
am. Aren’t you, Mortimer?” 

* That's nothing,” replied his rival, with 
a fine touch of irony. “That's nothing as 
long as you're two places higher in Latin. 
Larkins's first, please, Brefhitt."' 

* [-Ic-c-can't measure b-both of them f. first. 
c-can I? "' said Breffitt. ** Yours is n-nearest, 
Mortimer, s-so I'1l s-st-start there." 

That was fair enough, and even Mortimer 
could not raise an objection. So Breftitt 
bent down over the bed and proceeded to 
measure the fateful marrow. The juniors 
stood close, one on each side, watching his 
fingers with an intentness which was almost 
too great to be genuine. 

A considerable time has elapsed since that 
day, so I am able to refer to what took place 
without the slightest bias, and with my eyes 
fully open to the faults of both the rivals. 
It is with sorrow, therefore, that I confess 
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time had been concealed about Mortimer's 
person, found its way, during the time of 
measuring, into the arbitrator's right-hand 
jacket pocket. And it was also by design 
that a large square of chocolate, belonging 
to Larkins, found its way at almost the 
same moment into & pocket on the arbi. 
trator’s other side. He gave no sign what- 
ever, but we must not take it that his left 
pocket did not know what the right one had 
received. 

Presently he rose. Now, Breffitt," cried 
Larkins, “how big is it? What's the 
measurement ? ” 

" Oh, I-I m-must do y-yours b-b.before 
I s-say," pointed out the arbitrator. "It's 
all wr-wrong to g-give a ver-verdict till you've 
heard b-b-both sides." 

That remark was quite unanswerable, and 
the juniors followed tothe other plot. There 
Breflitt measured again, with infinite care, 
and with the help of some method which 
neither of the others could understand. 
When he had done, he calmly folded up the 
tape and pocketed it. Then he drew out a 
pencil and an old envelope, and began to 
calculate. The juniors stood by, each 
smiling in the anticipation of triumph. 

* Mortimer’s marrow measures this," de- 
cided the arbitrator at last. Length, f-four 
inches and f-five-eighths, eg-eg-exactly. Cir- 
cum-cumference in the th-thickest p-part, 
three inches and one-and-a-half thirds.” 

Mortimer received the announcement with 
a nod of indifference, which said, as plainly 
as possible, I knew it all along." Larkins 
heard it with a contemptuous smile, and 
waited. 

After further calculation, 
tinued : 

“The er-er-other m-m-marrow is f-four 
inches and tut-tut-two-and-a-half fourths 
long, and th-three inches and a half r-round 
the th-thickest p-part.” 

“T thought so! ” yelled Larkins in delight; 
and *I told you so!” cried Mortimer in 
triumph: but before another word could be 
spoken, Brethtt raised a warning finger. 

They paused. ** That's n-not all," he said 
solemnly. * Y.you've g-got to m-multiply 
the l-length b-by the b-breadth to g-g-yet the 
§-S-square mM-measurement.”’ 

“ Of course we have," agreed Mortimer, 
looking at Larkins with infinite pity. “ Fancy 
your not knowing that! And above me in 
class, too!“ 

„And  n-af-after that," proceeded the 
arbitrator, gazing fixedly at Larkins's mar- 
row, "you've g-g-got to m-multiply b-by 
8-s-seventeen-hundred-and-twenty-eight, t- to 
f- ind the c-cubic c-c-con-tents." 

e Ratber!" said Larkins. “ You 
know that, Mortie, did you? " 

"Any duffer would know it," replied 
Mortimer. “Tell us something we don't 
know, Breflitt.“ 

*I.Im afraid LI c-couldn't," said the 
senior, with a dubious smile, as he replaced 
in his pocket the pencil he had been using. 
“But n-now all you've g-got to do is to 
m-make up the t-to-totals. Then y-you'll 
k-know which m-marrow is the b-b-biggest. 
Here's the envelope w-with the figures." 

The faces of the juniors clouded. This 
was not by any means the kind of thing they 
had looked for; and, besides, the figures had 
effectually frightened them. But Brellitt 
evidently considered that his duty was done, 
for, after giving them a friendly smile, he 
strolled quickly off towards the house, leav- 
ing the paper in Larkins’s hand. 

For a while they stood, staring after him in 
perplexity and doubt. Then Mortimer said: 


Breffitt con- 


didn’t 


out at the same time, so that there shan’t be 
any silly mistake.” AE 

“All right," answered Larkins grimly. 
“And a nice mess you'll make of it, won't 
you?" 

They went slowly indoors, for it was now 
almost time for Preparation. During Pre. 
paration they devoted themselves first to the 
arithmetical problems set them by the arbi- 
trator. At the same time the arbitrator 
himself, in another room, was discussing a 
fine square of chocolate with his chum 
Ambrose. 

Mortimer came to the end of his problem, 
but not to the end of his perplexity. The 
result was rather astounding. He began to 
think he had copied the figures wrongly. 

“This beats all ! " he muttered, running 
his fingers through his hair. That marrow 
of mine measures three furlongs, twenty-one 
rods, and three yards, with something to 
spare. Im afraid I've made a mistake, 
because it doesn't seem quite as big as that 
l'd better give it up, and see what that muff 
Larkins makes of it. I never was much 
good at sums ! 

He slipped his ** sum ” into his pocket, and 
made several attempts to catch Larkins's eye. 
In this he failed, for Larkins's eye steadily 
refused to look in his direction. But after 
Preparation they soon came face to face. 

“Well,” demanded Mortimer, '*have you 
found out how little your marrow is yet?“ 

Larkins affected surprise. Why, I 
thought you were doing it,’ he said. You 
copied the figures.” 

„Don't tell me!“ was Mortimer’s scornful 
reply. "You're afraid to give the result, 
because you found that mine was the biggest. 
You might be honest, anyhow.” 

At that moment a diversion was created 
by the approach of Breflitt, who came along 
the corridor on his way to his study. 
Mortimer intercepted him and seized his 
arm. 

„Jay,  Breffitt," he whispered eagerly, 
“which was the biggest, really? Wasn't it 
mine?" 

Breffitt paused. Having no desire to 
answer the question directly, he went aside 
on a point of grammar. 

“Th-that’s wrong," he began. You 
should s-say y-yours w-was the b-bigger ——” 

“It was, was it? Hurrah!” cried the 
excitable Mortimer. Hear that, Larkins ? 
Mine was the bigger. Breffitt says so.” 

Breflitt wanted to explain, but in the 
tumult that followed he could not get a 
hearing. After a few attempts he gave it up 
in despair. 

“Oh, b-bother v-von and your m-m-miser- 
able m-m-marrows ! " he cried impatiently ; 
and with that parting shot vanished into his 
room. 

“Duffer!” said Larkins to Mortimer, 
"he wanted to say, but you wouldn't let 
him. Well settle this in the morning. If 
mine is not the biggest I'II-—- I'll give up 
growing vegetables for ever!” 

“All right," was Mortimer's confident 
answer. To-morrow I'll sit on you.” 

With that they parted, going first in to 
supper and afterwards to their different 
dormitories. 

Larkins and Mortimer were idle boys, but 
they were quite prepared to expend any 
amount of energy in the outdoing of each 
other. The dispute of the afternoon had 
stirred up once more & long.existent spirit 
of rivalry, and this was destined not to sub- 
side quickly. The same dispute, though 
they did not know it, had formed the first of 
& series of incidents which were to have & 
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* Tirppy " was not his proper name, any 

more than * Mussy" was the true 
title of his brother; but it had been decreed 
by the fellows at Dr. Womburn’s Academy 
for Young Gentlemen " that by those names 
they should be called. Hafold and Norman 
Dunk, as they were known at home, were 
twins, and on their arrival at ** Womburn's ”’ 
had been promptly dubbed * Diddy" and 
* Mussy" on the principle, enunciated by 
Spragg Major, that “ Didymus " meansa twin, 
and that, in strict justice, half the name 
should be given to each of the new fellows— 
with a euphonious termination thrown in in 
the case of the less favoured of the two in 
the division. And as“ Diddy“ and * Mussy " 
they were ever afterwards known. Always 


in scrapes, but never of the same kind, the. 


only thing in which the brothers agreed 
was in professed contempt—but in care- 
fully concealed very real regard—for each 
other. 

The great occasion of the second week of 
their second half“ (for it was before the 
days of “terms ” ) was the annual visit to 
the town of Boswell’s menagerie, which was 
described in flaming posters as “ containing 
& unique collection of all the animals which 
can be kept alive in a state of captivity,” and 
the coming of which had been eagerly antici- 
pated by the youthful population of Few- 
bridge, including the juniors at “ Wom- 
burn's." When the great day arrived, the 
menagerie was visited by some score of the 
boys, in charge of an unwilling and con- 
temptuous under-master, who made cruel 
and  rankling comparisons between his 
charges and the occupants of some of the 
cages. Nemesis awaited him, however, near 
the elephant stand, where his new silk 
"topper" was bashed in by the irascible 
owner of a far-reaching trunk, to the great 
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Life in the Arabian Desert. 
(Drawn for the“ Boy's Own Paper“ by ERNEST GRISET.) 


DIDDY DUNK AND THE TIGER. 


glee of those who had been smarting while 
in front of the monkey cages. 

The animals were duly described in a loud 
monotone by an individual concerning whom 
it was to be hoped that his knowledge of 
natural history was in advance of his 
acquaintance with English grammar. The 
smaller boys particularly were much im- 
pressed by his remarks on “ the man-eating 
tiger from Bengal, known to ‘ave slew no 
fewer than fifteen of the natives in the 
wicinity of ’is lair before bein’ captur'd by 
the chief 'unter to 'Is 'Ighness the Mah-a-ha- 
rajer of Mysore "—a statement which raised 
& curious geographical problem, to say the 
least of it. The noble beast,“ as the show- 
man described him, was in reality à mangy 
brute, and apparently more inclined to sleep 
than to be “ tarin? round," as he was sup- 
pesed to do in his native wilds; but he 
showed his teeth and claws, and snarled in 
the most approved manner when stirred up 
with a spiked pole by one of the attendants, 
which much impressed the beholders. 

The man-eater formed the subject of much 
conversation during the walk back to the 
school, and was discussed in furtive whispers 
at “ prep.," Diddy Dunk being injudiciously 
loud in his admiration for the tiger, and in 
expressed desire to travel for the express 
purpose of * tackling " just such a dangerous 
monster in his jungle at some future time. 

All at once some one cried “ Hark!“ and 
in the evening silence the strident voice of 
a newsboy was heard announcing: “ Escape 
of a ferocious tiger! Excitin’ scenes! 
Narrer escapes! The animal still at large!“ 
To say that the news caused excitement is to 
put it mildly—especially in the case of four 
fellows who had planned a foraging expedi- 
tion for that night to an orchard just outside 
the town. Happily schoolboy morals have 


improved since that time. Even then, it is 
only fair to say, orchard robbing was more a 
matter of daring adventure than a thing of 
theft, in the estimation of those who con- 
sidered it the correct thing to go forth on 
such quests; and may be ascribed rather to 
obliquity of moral vision than to wilful per- 
version of right. 

“ My eye! " said Brown, in a hastily sum- 
moned conclave of the conspirators—" if that 
brute should be about! Hadn't we better 
drop it? Don’t you funk it, Diddy?” 

As a matter of fact, Diddy did funk it—as 
did the rest; but he would rather be mauled 
by a tiger than confess to fear—at least he 
thought so at that moment. In a by no 
means firm tone he declared his intention of 
seeing the thing through, and even went so 
far as to enunciate an opinion as to the best 
way of compassing the recapture of a 
wandering * man-eater," in which the power 
of the human eye bore a conspicuous part. 

* Human eye! You silly ass," said 
Brown; “ how could the beggar see your eye 
in the dark? But if you chaps are on, I'm 
not going to back out." 

They were four exceedingly nervous boys 
who sneaked forth from the precincts of 
* Womburn's "—by methods known to that 
generation of boarders—and made their way 
as hastily as possible to Farmer Bowles’s 
orchard. Now the farmer was a genial man, 
who kept a blind eye towards a moderate 
disappearance of his apples, remembering 
his own youth; and, for the most part, 
his generous view of the situation was re- 
spected, and the raids on his orchard were 
not frequent. Nevertheless, Diddy and his 
companions knew the lay of the land well 
enough to gain an entry with ease, and were 
speedily among the trees. The moon was 
rising, and east queer shadows of a ‘‘ creepy” 
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kind. * Tiger" was not so much as mon- 
tioned, but was on the mind of each, and, 
though neither would confess it, each feit 
small appetite for apples, and knew that in 
his heart he would be precious glad when 
honour was satisfied and the adventure at an 
end. 

“Up you go, Diddy,” whispered one of the 
raiders ; “you're the heaviest, and can shake 
’ein down soonest.” 

No sooner was Diddy nicely up a tree (in 
a double sense, as it proved) than, with a 
startled cry of ** Cave!" his three com- 
panions most incontinently bolted. 

Diddy made haste to descend, but hung 
up on a snag, and became painfully con- 
scious of some animal moving and breathing 
audibly a few yards from the foot of the tree, 
and, looking down, felt his hair rise as he 
dimly caught sight of a moving form. 

The thought, * Tigers can't climb," was 
dashed by the further chilling consideration, 
“ But the beggar could jump as high as this“; 
and he shivered, though the night was waria. 
Diddy had no hesitation in admitting to 
himself that he was horribly scared—-how 
much so was evidenced by the fact that he 
never thought of blaming his chums for their 
desertion of him. Indeed, he thought of 
nothing but his own terrible positon. He 
shut his eyes tight, but soon opened them 
again, fascinated by that awful creature 
below. No movement was now apparent, but 
that something was there—a few yards from 
the tree—was terribly evident. The moon, 
rising higher, shone through the branches— 
and there, crouching in the long grass, was 
the tiger, sure enough! The striped skin was 
plainly distinguishable— the crouching pose 
that of a gigantic member of the cat tribe 
alone! Devoutly did Diddy wish that he had 
never set his heart on apples, or rather on an 
absurd fulfilment of the schoolboy-of-the-time 
idea of adventure ; and tremblingly he clung 
to his precarious perch. 

Still there was no movement on the part 
of the tiger. Gone to sleep," thought the 
captive Diddy, and for a moment wild 
thoughts of trying to silently escape swam 
across the poor boy’s mind. But too well 
did he know that any attempt to descend the 
tree would probably rouse the sleeping brute 
and call his attention to the toothsome Diddy 
not far above his head. Besides, the tiger 
might be shamming all the time. Every tale 
that he had ever read of the cunning and 
cruelty of tigers came back with unpleasant 
vividness, and he realised that his only 
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chance of safety lay in the maintenance of 
perfect immovability and silence. Higher 
and higher rose the moon, and more and 
more plainly visible grew the black stripes on 
their tawny ground. How slowly the time 
was going—he could never spend the whole 
night there! Oh, if only the menagerie 
people would come that way in their hunt! 
Gladly would he have welcomed capture in 
the orchard as the price of deliverance ; but 
he did not dare to shout. 

After what seemed an interminable time 
welcome sounds were heard down the road. 
Brown and his two frightened companions 
on reaching the school had not dared to keep 
quiet, but had at once taken the other 
inmates of their dormitory into their conti- 
dence. Mussy Dunk was wild with concern 
on Diddy’s account, and insisted on arousing 
the house-master at once, that a rescue party 
might be organised forthwith. To do Brown 
and the others justice, it must be said that 
they fully shared Mussy’s concern for his 
unhappy brother, and were ready to fuce 
exposure of their own iniquity for his sake. 

To make a long story short. the master 
was aroused, the whole school alarmed, and 
in a quarter of an hour a rescue party, 
variously armed, was on its way to the scene 
of Diddy’s perilous detainment—a messenger 
having been sent off to the market-place 
over a mile away to tell the menagerie 
people the whereabouts of their tiger, and to 
request them to send keepers for his recapture 
as quickly as possible. 

The road to the orchard was covered at the 
double—though there was a slight slackening 
of the pace just at the last. Furmer Bowles 
was soon called up; in fact, he had not 
retired, a sick horse needing attention. “A 
tiger in my orchard ? " he cried incredulously. 
„Hold hard till I get fny gun.” And calling 
„Rover! Hover!" followed by his big dog, 
who knew every boy in the school. he led the 
way to the orchard. Rover straightway ran 
tothe tree which contained the frightened 
Diddy---who had not ventured to utter a 
sound, for fear the tiger should make a meal 
of him before his rescuers could reach him. 
But Hover only looked up into the tiee, and 
wagged his tail. If there was owt about, 
he'd give tongue, for sure,” said the farmer, 
in surprise. Hastening near to the dog, and 
not too eagerly followed by the rest, Farmer 
Dowles suddenly stopped, and, to the amaze- 
ment of the company, burst into a roar of 
laughter, and, as soon as he could speak, 
cried, “ Oh, this is a good un, this is. Ho! 
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ho! ho! Why, it's nowt but my gig rug 
as the youngsters have been playin’ with 
to-day." 

The striped rug was picked up from tho 
log over which it had been flung by Farmer 
Bowles’s children, and forgotten, and served 
as à hammock ambulance for Diddy, who 
was too cramped and exhausted to walk. 
What moving animal had been seen by the 
orchard.robbing boys is stil unknown, 
though a gap, discovered next day, in the 
hedge between the orchard and a pasture 
field in which sheep were feeding, may be 
regarded as suggestive of a solution of the 
question. The farmer, backed by his kindly 
wife, insisted on keeping Diddy for the night. 
“The poor chap isn’t fit to po back to 
school" he declared. Just as the rest 
departed the messenger who had been 
despatched to the town came hurrying up 
with the information that the tiger had 
been recaptured—crouching under a cart 
in a back-yard—within £n hour of his 
escape, and not two hundred yards from 
the menagerie. 

Some hours’ sleep and a good farmhouse 
breakfast set Diddy on his feet again, and 
the farmer dismissed him with his pockets full 
of apples, and with a hint that the next time 
he wanted any, it might be better for him to 
call at the house and ask for them. Diddy 
said he would, and faithfully fulfilled his 
promise afterwards. 

He sought the school with considerable 
perturbation, and was accorded an interview 
—not at all by his own desire—with Dy. 
Womburn without delay. What the Chief 
said to him need not be related here. After 
the interview he was not in a condition, 
either bodily or mentally, to desire to climb 
trees of any kind for a few days—a disability 
which was shared by the other three raiders. 

At first the fellows growled and purred 
round him a good deal, and pretended to 
claw and bite him; but when they saw how 
sore he was about it they good-naturedly 
desisted. And a suggestion that his nume 
should be changed to“ Tiger’ was negatived 
by an overwhelming majority, who, as 
Dawkins expressed it, thought it “a jolly 
shame to rag the poor young beggar so 
badly," and "Diddy" he remained. The 
tinal direct reminder that he received of the 
painful episode was on the last dav of the 
half, when one irrepressible chap called for 
three cheers for Diddy, and then amended it 
to “ three—and a tiger." 
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ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL, AND HOW TO PLAY IT. 


SSOCIATION FoornALL is not as rich in 
traditions as the sister code. Rugby 
Unionists are fortunatein a way in being able 
to trace their game back in a direct line to the 
old and original sport played on Bigside at 
Rugby School. Which of us bovs of younger 
or older growth has not felt his blood stirred 
by the vivid picture of the match between the 
Schoolhouse and the School, immortalised 
in the pages of “Tom Brown's School 
Days?" The genealogical tree of Associa- 
tion football is hardly of as straight a 
growth. 

Forty years ago the seeds were sown by a 
few Old Harrovians, quite unconscious of the 
fact that they were to be the pioneers of the 
greatest nthletie development of the century. 
There had been some football a few years 
before, no doubt, and on the lines to be 
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subsequently followed by the legislators of the 
game. Football it was, of course, of a sort, 
and at the best of a perfunctory character. 
The Sheflield Club, which can point with 
pride to an unbroken career of utility of over 
four decades, was in existence in 1856. 
Thanks to the Cambridge Etonians, who 
banded themselves into a Club the same 
ycar, the next winter saw the institution of 
the annual match between Oxford and 
Cambridge Etonians which has been played 
on the tield at Eton on St. Andrew’s Day 
annually up to date. Tradition tells too of a 
Club called the Dingley Dell, which played 
matches occasionally in the neighbourhood 
of London about the same period. 

But practically the first organisation to 
busy itself seriously with the development of 
football was the Forest Football Club. The 


Outcome of the desultory practice of a few 
Harrow enthusiasts on the outskirts of 
Epping Forest, the rules played were 
naturally based at the outset on the Harrow 
model. The difficulty at first was to find 
opponents. Enthusiasm, happily, 1s very 
infectious, and Mincing Lane was not slow to 
follow the example of the Foresters. Other 
clubs were soon formed, among them tl:e 
N.N.s’ and Barnes, the latter of whom con. 
tinue to be in the forefront at the present 
day. Blackheath and Richmond Clubs too 
had been formed mostly by the etforts of old 
Lugby men. Their leaning was naturally 
towards Rugby rules, and it soon became 
evident that divergence of opinion as to the 
respective merits of the dribbling as opposed 
to the running game would effectually divide 
football players. To the credit of the 


pilgrim fathers of football, scrious attempts 
were made to produce a compromise in the 
shape of a set of rules that would be acceptable 
to both parties. Unhappily they were pre- 
destined to failure. Circumstances, as it 
happened, did not make for an agreement in 
any way. Thatthe intentions of all interested 
in a satisfactory solution was honourable 
may be taken for granted. 

With a view, if possible, to a union of 
hearts the Clubs had meanwhile formed 
themselves into an Association. This was 
the Football Association which was inaugu- 
rated at the Freemasons’ Tavern on October 
26, 1863. At that time Eton, Winchester, 
Westminster, Harrow, Rugby, and Charter- 
house were regarded as the leading 
schools in the football world. To ensure 
harmony as much as possible, the views of 
the captains of these six schools were 
obtained. By the irony of fate the first set of 
rules drafted were much more suggestive of 
the Rugby than the Association game. 
Curiously enough, at the same time the 
representatives of the principal schools were 
meeting at Cambridge with the same object, 
to wit, the amalgamation of the various rules 
into one code. As luck would have it the 
Cambridge movement led indirectly to the 
division which ultimately separated Rugby 
and Association players. 

The adoption of a proposal that “the 
rules of the Cambridge University embrace 
the true principles of the game,” at a meet- 
ing on November 24, 1863, brought with it the 
formal withdrawal of the Blackheath Club. 
The latter had unsuccessfully attempted 
to carry a resolution that hacking was the 
true football game.” It was hacking that 
pem led to the secession of the Black- 

eath Club. This was on December 8, 1863; 
and as the other Clubs favouring Rugby rules 
naturally followed suit, the history of Associ- 
ation football as it is commences to all intents 
and purposes from that date. The effect of the 
withdrawal of the Rugby Clubs was the speedy 
removal of the few traces of the Rugby game 
still remaining in the rules of the Association. 

An attempt by the Sheffield Club to intro- 
duce rouges more Etonensi failed, asdid a sug- 
gestion from the same quarter to modify the 
off-side rule to the extent of putting everyone 
on-side if the opposite goal-keeper was be- 
tween them and the opposite goal. But the 
one obstacle which really stood in the way of 
a common code for all Association players 
was soon to disappear. It passed away in 
the adoption by the Football Association in 
1866 of the off-side rule in force at West- 
minster and Charterhouse Schools. This 
move meant at least one code for the South, 
though some few years had to elapse before 
the Sheffield Association, which obstinately 
maintained a special code of its own, came 
into line to bring Association footballers at 
least under the direct control of the Football 
Association as the ruling body of the game. 
Even in those primeval days Inter-Association 
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matches had become recognised institutions. 
London had met Sheffield as early as 1864, 
and by the end of the sixties Surrey, Kent, 
and Middlesex were all busily enzaged in the 
competition for football honours. By that 
time Association football had taken deep root, 
and shown in fact that it had come to stay. 

Another development, and one which has 
done much to produce the increasing popu- 
larity of the game year by year, was reserved 
for 1871. This was the institution of the 
Football Association Cup on July 20, 1871. 
The history of the Association Cup compe- 
tition has been one continuous chronicle of 
the extension of the Association game. It 
has had, and has still, its detractors. Even 
they will, however, reluctantly concede that 
it gave a much needed stimulus to the 
Association game in its early days. The 
inauguration of Internaiional matches was 
the outcome of the visit of the Queen’s Park 
Club of Glasgow to the Oval, to take part in 
the semi-finals of the first Cup competition 
in 1872. Queen’s Park at the time was the 
only Club north of the Tweed which had 
adopted the Association game. The proposal 
to play a match between England and Scot- 
land according to Association rules produced 
an indignant protest from the Rugby Clubs 
which then practically furnished the bulk of 
Scotch footballers. Needless to say thatit had 
no effect. On the contrary, the first Associa- 
tion International was played at Glasgow in 
1872, and has been continued with increasing 
success from year to year. Wales was able 
to place an eleven into the field to play 
Scotland in 1875 four years before it decided 
to try a fall with England. For a long time 
Rugby football was predominant in Ireland, 
and it was not until 1382 that the Irish 
Association found itself strong enough to 
compete for International honours. Since 
that time the International competition has 
been complete and continuous. Meanwhile, 
in 1875 that is, Oxford and Cambridge had 
commenced their series of Inter-University 
matches. 

Until the end of the seventies the Foot- 
ball Association Cup had been practically 
in the hands of the Southern Clubs. The 
Blackburn Rovers were the first Northern 
team to get into the final, and there will be 
many, no doubt, who can remember the hard 
fight they gave the Old Etonians at the Oval 
in the spring. The whirligig of time has 
indeed brought its revenges. Since then the 
supremacy of the North and the Midlands 
has been so pronounced that the last final 
was the first occasion on which a Southern 
Club had got to the concluding stage of the 
competition since 1883. The development 
of the game among the workers of the North 
brought in its train abuses which might 
well have been foreseen by the legislators of 
Association football. Whether they were or 
not matters little. In any case it soon 
became evident that in a large number of 
cases in the North the players were being 
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paid in contravention of the rules. The 
authorities were suddenly called upon to face 
a far from easy problem in the existence of 
professionalism in the North, and on a large 
scale. An attempt certainly was made to 
grapple with it. Opinions will possibly 
differ on the question whether more resolute 
mensures would have had the effect of check- 
ing the development of the professional. His 
oflicial recognition, it is fair to say, was 
strongly opposed. The opposition was 
successful for some time, but at last the 
advocates of open professionalism as opposed 
to pseudo-amateurism, prevailed. The 
legalisation of professionalism was indirectly 
the cause of the formation of the Football 
League. ‘The League system was an in- 
evitable result of heavy fees to players, 
necessitating a regular series of important 
matches, with correspondingly large gates. 

That it would have the sincerest flattery 
of imitation was obvious, and it speaks 
well for the judgment of the managers of 
the various Leagues and Combinations that 
they have worked so smoothly as they have 
on the whole. That the introduction of 
professionalism has had a prejudicial effect 
to some extent on Amateur football its most 
ardent supporter would hardly venture to 
dispute. To meet this, the Football Associa- 
tion instituted a second Cup open to Amateurs 
alone. The Old Carthusians were the 
first to win it in 1886, and twice subsequently 
were able to regain possession of it. Latterly 
it too has passed into the hands of Clubs in 
the far North, some of whom can hardly per- 
haps be reckoned as coming within the scope 
of the strictest tenets of amateurism. ‘That 
the progress of the Association game has 
been phenomenal is beyond the region of 
controversy. As an administrative body the 
Association has certainly a most creditable 
record. How its scope has extended the 
following figures will suffice to prove. At the 
time the Association Cup was instituted in 
1871 the full strength of the Association was 
represented by some thirty Clubs. 

At the present time it has under its control 
over forty affiliated Associations with two 
hundred and fifty leagues and similar 
combinations, not to mention minor Associa- 
tions, these representing in the aggregate 
roughly some five thousand Clubs, in addi- 
tion to a hundred and eighty Clubs or 
thereabouts directly affiliated to it, and some 
hundred and seventy more attached for the 
purposes of Cup competitions alone. 
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HOW BIG FOOTBALL MATCHES ARE REALLY REPORTED. 


ue ‘time ago an article appeared in a 
weekly journal, having a considerable 
circulation, dealing with the method in 
which big football matches were reported. 
The writer, however, must have had a very 
superficial knowledge of modern ways and 
means, considering that many of the latest 
methods were never once referred to. 
How matches are really reported may be in- 
, teresting to my readers, especially when 1 tell 
them that this article is from the pen of one 
whose duty it has been to travel regularly with 
a first-class League team, and to describe all 


the big games. In these days, when the 
competition amongst the evening journals — 
many of which devote special 100m to football 
and sport of other kinds—is of the keenest 
possible description; when editions are 
poured forth hot from the huge web-printing 
machines every half-hour; when (such is 
the rage of the coupon competitions) the 
public flock round the windows of the news- 
paper oflices to see the half-time and final 
scores, and, if it be a specially interesting 
game, the score as recorded goal by goal, it 
can easily be imayined that time is of the 


greatest possible value. A few minutes— 
sometimes even seconds—will give an opposi- 
tion journal the result first, and with a 
consequent loss of prestige, so far as the 
football public are concerned, to yourself. 
Much money is, therefore, spent and little 
effort spared to bring about the needed result. 

When there is a match of more than usual 
importance the postal authorities often 
make special arrangements; but even then 
the telephone, if the line should be clear, 
and the operator not in a fractious mood, 
can beat the telegraph into “fits,” and, for 
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quick work, this method is most generally 
used, though probably, if the distance should 
be a long one, the ordinary description of 
the game will be sent on by telegraph. 
Suppose a reporter were going to describe 
n big League game in the Midlands, he would 
try and procure the opposing teams before- 
hand, though this is not always possible, 
and he would write his introduction, 
commenting upon the past performances, 
ctc., of the men before he left for the scene 
of action. Probably, as is often the case, 
he would travel with the team from his own 
city, and during this journey with them in 
their saloon he would become possessed of 
many interesting little facts as to the real 
condition of each man, and the general feeling 
as to the forthcoming game. These he 
might possibly add to his introduction by 
wire when he reached his destination. Prior 
toallthis, arrangements would have had to 
be made with the postal authorities for the 
transmission of the messages, as. unless due 
notice were piven, this could be refused. It 
is not, however, often that this drastie course 
is resorted to, even if the notice should care- 
lessly have been overlooked. Telegraphic 
messengers have also to be arranged for, and 
everything put in order for the use of the 
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INTER is always a troublesome season for 
those who go in extensively for keeping 
pets, owing to the scarcity of food and fodder, 
and the difficulty of procuring proper dainties 
for such inmates as squirrels, dormice, 
wood- mice, etc.—who, not having been 
born in captivity, are much harder to cater 
for than those animals which have been 
brought up in cages or hutches, like the 
white rat and guinea-pig. 

Bedding, too, is an important item, for 
although hay makes a capital couch for 
rabbits, and all large pets, it is far too rough 
and coarse for the smaller members of the 
community, being, in fact, as comfortable as 
a bed of thorns and brambles would be to us 
—were we compelled to lie upon it. 

I purpose in this paper to give a short 
account of how these difficulties may be 
overcome, and will commence with the ques- 
tion of the food supply. 

Towards autumn, when the fruit hangs 
ripening on the trees, a quantity of good 
nourishing food may be found growing on 
the hedgerows and bushes—the ripe berries 
of the hawthorn and the scarlet hips of the 
common dog-rose being especially esteemed 
by all the mouse family ; and an early oppor- 
tunity should be taken to gather as much of 
these edibles as possible. 

They should be picked on a fine day, when 
quite free from moisture, and, after being 
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telephone at half-time and at the finish, pos- 
sibly, not only to give the scores, but also the 
finish of the game and the writer’s opinion 
thereon. 

lt will be seen, therefore, that the re- 
sponsibility resting upon the football re- 
porter is by no means a light one, and that 
he has quite enough to do during an exciting 
match to keep his wits about him without 
being badgered about by bumptious football 
and postal officials, to say nothing of the 
irreclaimable telephone girl. I — ought, 
perhaps, to mention that the reporter should, 
of course, have provided himself with & press 
ticket for admission to the ground, for in this 
respect most of the League clubs are now 
very strict, and a pressman, even if he be 
a bona Jide journalist, might, without being 
provided with the proper passport, suffer some 
little inconvenience before he gained ad- 
mission. More than once have I been 
escorted to the secretary by a tall and 
stalwart guardian of the peace; but all went 
well upon seeing that gentleman. It is not 
so, however, with all League clubs. Perhaps 
I should not forget to mention the case of 
one secretary who sent on a press ticket, and 
also a long letier, asking for a penny for the 
cost of postage—a most desvicably mean 
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PART I. 


dried in the sun, carefully stored away for 
winter use in some warm corner of your 
menagerie where they cannot be spoiled by 
damp or mildew. 

Beech-nuts and acorns are eagerly devoured 
by squirrels and dormice, and a liberal supply 
of these should be gathered every autumn, 
and stowed away in bags. 

Wheat, barley, and oats—the staple food 
of so many of our wild inhabitants of the 
fields can easily be procured at harvest time, 
and a good store of corn in the ear as well as 
thrashed grain must find a place amongst 
otherprovisions. In order to obtain the first, 
a bargain can be struck with the gleaners,”’ 
who will supply you with a considerable 
quantity for a trifling sum; while the 
simplest way of getting thrashed grain is to 
go to a farmer when he is thrashing and buy 
a sack of “tailings " or refuse corn, which 
he will readily sell - unless he happens to 
have a large poultry establishment and wants 
it for his fowls. 

The husks of the corn, which are thrown 
from under the machine, make an excellent 
litter for rats and mice, and can be had for 
the asking, as the farmers do not use them 
except for manure. 

Hazel-nuts, which grow so plentifully in 
coverts and copses, form the chief food of the 
squirrel, and must not be forgotten if you have 
any of these pretty pet in your collection. 
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thing for the official of a big football organi- 
sation to do. He got his stamp and a 
somewhat cynical letter too. 

At Ewood Park, Deepdale, and some of the 
other grounds (including Nottingham), there 
are private telephone instruments and wires 
from the Press box to the offices of the respec- 
tive journals, and while the post-office authori- 
ties usually make good provision for the trans- 
mission of the telegrams— particularly is this 
the case at Nottingham, Sheffield, and Stoke— 
on some of the other big grounds, Everton 
not excluded, the pressmen are put at times 
to very great inconvenience indeed. Even 
little Loughborough deserves a word of credit. 

Some of the journals and especially those 
in Manchester — use a pigeon express service 
by means of which to send their football 
reports to their head oflices, while, in the 
general work, train, hansom, and cycle are 
all called in to bear the “copy” speedily 
to its destination. Sometimes two men will 
do an important game: one watching the 
play and dictating it to a second, who 
practically never sces the game ; possibly a 
third may also write critical notes upon it; 
and, if the paper is a very smart one, the spe- 
cial artist rapidly sketches some prominent 
incident or incidents for that night's issue. 
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If permission be obtained to go into the 
woods for & day's nutting, & supply sufficient 
to last the winter through can be gathered 
in a few hours, and, like the acorns and 
beech-nuts, carefully put away in some dry 
place. 

For rabbits and guinea-pigs, roots are 
necessary when the supply of green food runs 
short; but as carrots, swedes, and mangolds 
are easily obtained, it is unnecessary to lay in 
a stock; and it must indeed be a hard 
winter when no stray root of dandelion can 
be found growing in sheltered spots on waste 
ground and gardens. 

All hibernating animals, like the squirrels 
and dormice, lay up food sufficient to last 
them through the cold season, so that they 
may be able to feed when an unusually warm 
day in winter arouses them from their 
lethargic state; and even the field-mice, 
which do not pass the whole of the winter in 
a comatose state, make provision for a rainy 
day by stocking their underground cellars 
with a good store of dainty provisions. 

Hedgehogs are an exception ; but they feed 
chiefly on insects and worms, so could not 
possibly lay up a store of food of this kind, 
and would consequently die of starvation 
were it not that they sleep the whole winter 
through, never waking till the mild days of* 
spring appear. 

(To be continued.) 


x various articles in the B.O.P.” from 
time to time would be incomplete if 
they did not contain instruction in the use 
of the ropes and ladders found in every well- 
appointed gymnasium.  'These are good 
developing appliances, and are usually 
favourites with novices, although advanced 
gymnasts do not use them much, except for 
competitive purposes. It would be better 
indeed for gymnasts if they devoted a little 
more time to this apparatus; they wouid 
find taat the time spent would not be wasted, 
even if their liking is in the 
direction of purely sensational 
gymnastics. 

As I have stated already, 
there are many boys and men 
who do not care for circles and 
swings in which the feet have 
to go above the head, as they 
become dizzy from these exer- 
cises ; and there are persons 
so constituted as to be unable 
to perform with pleasure any 
exercise attended with the 
slightest risk. These will ob- 
tain more enjoyment and 
benefit from the use of ropes 
and ladders than they will 
from all the other appliances. 

To climb a rope is by no 
means difficult, but before one 
is able to climb with ease and 
grace (especially grace) con- 
siderable practice and a certain 
amount of tuition is necessary. 
Learn to climb in the method 
I am about to describe, and 
when you are practised in the 
method you will save fifty per 
cent. of energy and ascend 
with twice as much speed as 
formerly. 

Choose a rope that is soft, 
and not too thick, and then 
climb in this manner, pro- 
cceding very slowly at first: 

First. stand with the face 
to the rope and grasp it above 
the head with both hands, one 
above the other, the arms being 
straight; next, lift up the legs, 
without bending the arms, and 
grip the rope as shown ‘n 
tiz. a, the rope passing between 
the knees, the shin and calf, 
and instep and heel; now 
straighten the body and pull 
with the arms (fig. R), and you 
wil have advanced two feet 
up the rope. A repetition of 
these three movements will 
carry vou to the top. At first 
the [hands should be raised 
above the head one at a time, 
but later on may be moved 
together. Do not slide the 
hands down the rope when 
descending, but come down 
hand under hand, or lower the hands to the 
level of the chest (fig. B) and slide the legs 
down till the arms are straight, and repent. 

To climb a rope or pole without the as- 
sistance of the legs (fig. c) is simplicity 
itself—in theory; but the practice is a little 
more diffieult. The only advice an instruc- 
Lor can give is to tell the pupil to take short 
ops, keep the arms well bent, and to per- 
severe until the biceps get used to their work. 
The legs may hang both on one side of the 
rope, or one on each side. 
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GYMNASTICS UP TO DATE. 
By W. M. VARDON, M.B.C.P.E. 


ON CLIMBING, ETC. 


An exercise that will do much towards 
strengthening the upper arm is that shown 
in fig. b. The feat is to ascend underneath 
the ladder with the hands on the sides or 
beams, and with the arms bent. The body 


must be held in the position shown during 
the ascent. If the arms are kept straight, and 
the body swung from side to side, the journey 
up will be less fatiguing; but the muscles 
employed will be trunk muscles—not those 
of the upper arm. To ascend hand over 
hand by means of the rungs is more tiring 


than either of the eboves but the most 
exhausting of all these feats is to travel up 
with the hands on the beams (fig. p) by a 
succession of jumps, both hands moving 
together. Do not jerk with the legs while 
doing this, although it will make the ascent 
easier; but maintain the “ hollow-back’’ 
position shown in the illustration. 

A similar exercise to the above can be 
performed on a pair of vertical ropes, or the 
ropes may be ascended with the legs above 
the head, as shown in fig. E. The performer 


brings his knees down towards his face, and 
then shoots them upwards, which movement 
wil take the weight momentarily off his 
hands and enable him to move the latter 
higher up the ropes. The movement of the 
legs is something like the * upstart shoot,” 
referred to in previous articles. It is 
advisable to have the ropes weighted for 
this exercise, or made fast at the lower 
ends. 

The writer remembers seeing this feat 
performed in a capital manner by a couple of 
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periormers at a well-known London hall. 
By the bye, it was the only part of the per: 
formance of these gymnasts (who had higi. 
sounding names) worth witnessing, as th. 
cemainder could have been done equally well 
by an average school gymnast---nay, better, 
because the performance would have beer 
less stagey.” 

There are varions methods of travellin, 
along the horizontal ladder. The beginner 
can travel forward or backward along the 
beams, or walk forward pl: cing one hand ov 
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each rung, or if strong in the arms can travel 
backward with the arms bent and nose 
almost touching the rungs. The most showy 
and quickest way of all is to travel along 
the rundles by means of a swing, as in fig. r. 
Hang with the hands wide apart, work upa 
swing, and when the legs are well over to the 
left (fig. F) let go with the left hand, swing 
forward and catch hold again; then swing 
again and let go with the right hand, and so 
on. Theadvanced hand should always grasp 
the rung with the palm of the hand turned 
away from the body. 

Most slanting ladders are fastened at the 
top to runners, and can be placed in a vertical 
position. In this situation they can be used 
fora variety of climbing exercises, which, 
however, need not be described, as they are 
likely to suggest themselves. 

The last illustration (fig. ca) shows an 
exercise which may give even advanced 
gymnasts employment for some time before 
itis mastered. The feat is to hold the body 
in the horizontal position shown. Stand 
facing the ladder, reach above the head and 
grasp one of the rungs with the left hand, 
the knuckles being turned up ; grasp another 
rung lower down with the right hand, the 
palm being turned up, then stand on the 
right leg and swing the left backward and 
upward with sufficient force to lift the body 
into the position shown in fig. c. 

Before concluding this article the 
writer would like to caution readers about 
spending money recklessly upon gymnastic 
apparatus. There are comparatively few 
firms who make reliable appliances. If a 
would-be gymnast buys a horizontal bar which 
is too thick, or a pair of parallels as wide 
and as useless as some of those seen in the 
public parks, he is likely to do himself more 
harm than good, and so discourage himself. 

[THE END.] 
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IF ONLY I WERE MASTER! 
By H. Sr. JOHN SEAMER. 


F only I were Master, 
Instead of being Doy, 
Vd have the sort of school that one 
Could thoroughly enjoy. 
No Impositions should be given, 
No Lessons should be 'turned, 
The Canes should all be broken up, 
And solemnly be burned. 


Half-holidays I'd always give 
Six days in every week 

(The seventh is a Holy-day 
Already, so to speak) ; 

And every morning we would do 
No lessons for four hours, 

With thirty minutes interval 
To recreate our powers. 


There should be cake, and jam, and tarts 
Supplied for every meal, 

And oranges, and gooseberry fool, 
Ice-creams and candied peel. 

And lemonade and ginger beer, 
A gallon at a time, 

Should be provided for our drink— 
Oh, wouldn't it be prime ! 


A cricket or a football match 
Should take place every day, 

But nobody who didn't want 
Should be compelled to play. 

I'd do away with keeping bounds 
And, should a fellow care, 

He needn't ask for leave to go 
Up town or anywhere. 


A circus on the Playing-fields 
Should give a daily show, 

Free tickets should be issued, so 
That every boy could go. 

In the Big room a conjurer 
Should entertain us, and 

Upon the lawn outside should be 
A military band. 
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No boys within a radius 
Of quite a hundred miles 

But would desire to join my school, 
And flock to it with smiles. 

All other schools would have to close 
For want of pupils—so 

For their sake p'raps it's just as well 
I'm only Boy, you know! 


— —95, 9,09. — 


THE OPINIONS OF BLENKINSON 
MINOR ON BROTHERS 
AND SISTERS. 


TERBING has got rummy notions about some things. 
kJ Just before last holidays he said it was all very 
well for us to get excited about breaking up, because 
we had brothers and sisters at home. But he hadn't 
got any, and holidays were a bit lonely for him. I 
never heard anybody say before that they didn't care 
much for holidays ; but I was more surpris-d to hear 
him say that the chap who has brothers and sisters is 
lucky. Let him try a few, that's all. I suppose as he 
hasn't got any he can't be expected to know what 
they're like. But I told him that he was the lucky one, 
aud ought to enjoy his holiday more than anyone else. 
Stebbing doesn't seem to know when he's well off, and 
I would change places with him to-morrow. I would 
much rather not have any brothers and sisters, 

I once got into an awful row for saying something 
like that. It was when I was a kid, before I came to 
school. Some lady came to see the mater, and when I 
went into the room she kissed me, I thought that was 
rather cheek, and it made me mad. Then she asked 
me how many brothers and sisters I had, and I said 
four. But that didn’t seem to satisfy her, and she 
asked whether there were four brothers and four sisters 
or two each. I said two each. Then she said, wasn't 
that nice. I said no it wasn't. Then I had to go up- 
Stairs, and didn't get any jum for tea. 

It was on my fourth birthday when I first saw what 
n nuisance brothers and sisters were. Some one gave 
mea box of sweets. There were two older and one 
younger than me—or I—tlhen, and although the sweets 
were my own I had to share them with the rest ; and 
counting what the pater and mater had, and what the 
nurse cribbed, in the end I got about a seventh of what 
was my own property. That opened my eyes a bit. 
Now I've got two older and two younger than me, 
which makes it worse. I asked Stebbing how he 
would like that? He said not much ; but when you had 
brothers and sisters you did lave some one to bowl for 
you and play tennis with, and he thought he could put 
up with the sharing-out part if he only had the other. 

I told Stebbing he never made a bigger mistake in 
his life. Take my family for instance. There's Tom, 
my big brother. Hes the eldest of the lot. He's just 
left school and gone to business, and he calls the rest 
of us kids. He wears stick-up collars and a tail coat, 
and thinks himself a man, and is beastly cocky, I can 
tell you. Do you think he'd bowl for a fellow? No 
fear. You've got to do the bowling when he's about, 
and he seems to think you ought to be jolly proud of 
the chance, And when you say it's your turn at the 
net now, he yawns and says it's too hot to play any 
more, and if I want to I can get Daisy to bowl. Daisy's 
my elder sister. She's all right in à way—unice enough 
at most times. —but she simply can’t bowl to save her 
life. She only gets inside the net by a fluke, and when 
you yellat her she gets wild and asks whether they 
teach manners at your school, and goes indoors and 
won't speak for the rest of the day. Next under me 
is Constance, Constance can wheedle anything out of 
you, Itis dangerous to go near a chovolate shop with 
her, and she'll make you hold her silly dolls or mess 
about with a watering-can over about three pansies 
and a dried-up stalk of a sunflower which she calls her 
garden—but she does nothing for you. Not that she 
isn't willing to do things, but she simply can't has no 
idea of the right wav. So it's all give and no take 
when she's about. Then the youngest of the family is 
Dick. He's too cheeky by along way. The first time 
I came home after he had started going to some girls’ 
school or other in the neighbourhood, he asked me if I 
knew how to play footer, because if not he'd soon teach 
me! That's the sort of kid he is. And if you smack 
his head for being cheeky he goes off blubbing and gets 
you into an awful row. 

That is taking them one at A time, and that way 
they're more bother than they're worth. But when 
they're all together—well, I'd rather have Colson's 
prep. any day, and that’s saying a good deal. Forthen 
Tom is cocky with everybody, and calls us all kids: 
Daisy thinks we're all “awfully impolite,” as she calls 
it: Constance is making us all do things we don't want, 
an Dick's cheeking us all round. 

No; when I was four 1 made up my mind that 
brothers and sisters were a nuisance, and I shall always 
stick to it. I don't believe in thinking one thing to- 
day and another to-morrow. 

Brothers and sisters are bad enough in any case; but 
when vou come in the middie of them, as I do, it’s about 
as bad as it can be. I've got two older and two 
younger, and I am, so to speak, between two fires. I 
am supposed to give way to Tom and Daisy because 
they're older, and to Constance and Dick because they're 
younger. And that means I have to give way all 
round. There is one advantage in being a twin—you 
are equal with somebody then, The best place in a 
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family is either at the bottom or at the top. Those are 
the two in a family who can put up with brothers and 
sisters best. If you're eldest, all the others have to 
knuckle under to you, and you can make them do what 
you like. And if you're youngest, you're the pet, and 
none of the others dare upset you for fear of getting 
into a row, 

It's all very well of Stebbings to say be wishes he 
had brothers and sisters; if he would only think, he 
would see that he’s much better without. For instance, 
Stebbing's got a bicycle. Now, why havent I got a 
bicycle ?—simply because if I had one every one of the 
other four would want one. Stebbing goes abroad 
every vear; we have to go down to Herne Bay, or 
somewhere like that just because there are more of us 
than the pater can afford to take abroad, for if one went 
then all would have to go. 

If I had my choice I would rather have neither 
sisters nor brothers. But if I couldn't have that. then 
I'd have two of each. In that case I would like best 


to be eldest, or, next best, youngest. Anything but 
the one in the middle. 

I could say a lot more about brothers and si 
only I'd better not, or else I might get into trouble. 


GEOFFREY MORTIMER BLENKINSON, 


THE SMITH-JONES'S CAT: 


AN EXTRAVAGANZA. 
By R. Goprrey CHANDLER, 


E was unmistakably a fine cat, and worthy of the 
Smith-Joneses ! The Smith-Joneses were a rising 
family, and everything about them was fine. Visitors 
to the house beheld, on passing through the grounds, 
classic stone figures representing fawns, dryads, satyrs, 
and languishing Venuses, apparently striking an atti- 
tude for the b.nefit of the public; and long gravel 
sweeps led up to the almost overpoweringly grand 
front door. Therefore, I need hardly say, Rufus, the 
family cat, was big and beautiful, to match his sur- 
roundings. Now Rufus would have been the most 
well-bred cat in the world, if it had not been for the 
young Smith-Joneses and the stable-boy. 

The young Masters 8mith-Jones would often distress 
poor Rufus by forcing him to wear suddenly imuro- 
vised shoes in the shape of walnut-shells; ana tne 
little Misses Smith-Jones would equally distress nim 
by their habit of dressing him in dolls’ clothes, and 
wheeling him smartly round the grounds in a toy 
perambulator, into which he was squeezed with great 
difficulty ; and the stable-boy, whose certainty of aim 
had been developed by the noble game of cricket, 
threw many a stone at Rufus out of sheer lightness of 
heart. 

As you may possibly have heard before, “the worm 
will turn“ on occasion—so did Rufus! Formerly the 
most gentle of pussies, he now contracted the Fabit of 
scratching. Worse still, as if to show his contempt 
for the human species, he would even walk iuto the 
dining-room or drawing-room in front of Mrs, Smith- 
Jones, without even glancing round. Mr. Smith. 
Jones—a very big man, physically as well as peta- 
phorically, and mayor of the neighbouring town -Was 
once hurrying through the hall preparatory to entering 
his carriage, when Rufus darted out of an adicining 
doorway so speedily and suddenly as to trip up the 
mayor, after which he dashed upstairs to ewape the 
consequences, Mr. Smith-Jones’s remarks on cats in 
general, and that cat in particular, I am told by 
witnesses of the affair, were both pointed and 
powerful. 

I need hardly te'l my readers that small things 
attract more attention down in the country than they 
do in the suburbs of London. Consequently the size of 
our friend, which was, I must confess, rather unusual, 
formed a standing topic of conversation at the 
neighbours’ tea-tables, and took the place of that 
ancient stop-gap, the weather. The stable-boy and 
coachman were agreed that the cat' growth was 
almost *'5wisible" ; and his sagacity, or cunning, ag 
his enemies called it, was such that his doings found 
their way into the local paper, in paragraphs headed 
“An Intelligent Cat.” 

It happened that a hospital was to be constructed 
in the town of which Mr. Smith-Jones was mayor, and 
of course it was his duty to lay the foundation-stone, 
On the appointed day, therefore, the town presented a 
gay appearance, decorated as it was with flags and 

ing. Cn ole site an onlooker might have 
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seen. a huge mob of men, women, children, local trades- 
men, policemen, babies, perambulators and dogs! 
They were waiting the arrival of Mr. and Mrs. Smith- 
Jones in a carriage and pair. They were due at three 
o'clock, and the clock of the town church had just 
boomed out the hour. The local poet, the local re- 

, and the local photographer had contrived to 
nsinuate themselves into front places, and the local 
band was prepared to strike up “The Deal I 
mean * The March from ‘Scipio.’ " On went the hands 
of the clock, and no carriage arrived. All the world 
wondered ! “It was evident," as the reporter wrote 
down, *that something had happened to the carriage 
aud its esteemed occupants.” At length à messenger 
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was dispatched to the house to find out the cause of 
the delay, who, having knocked at the front door re- 

atedly without receiving any reply, ventured to look 
Ín at the august window, and this is what he saw. 
Seated coolly on the dining-room table, amidst a litter 
of bones, was a tiger, which haq an extraordinary 
resemblance to Rufus ! 


There have been people who supposed that the Smith- 
Joneses entertained something the reverse of an angel 
unawares; but all I can say is, that it is not advisable 
to persecute creatures which grow with a perfectly 
tropical speed, 


A PREHISTORIC WONDER, AND HOW TO SECURE HIM. 


By T. HILLMAN. 
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oT many of your readers will have been fortunate 

enough to have captured a specimen of the remains 

of this prehistoric rodent, and as its history is very 

difficult to trace, I think it may be of great interest to 

many if I expound the knowledge I have gleaned about 
the animal. 

It is not a mammoth, but there is no doubt in my 
mind that it is the skeleton of a rodent that lived for 
the most part on leaves, roots, and the bark of various 
trees, 

No doubt, by its formation, it could travel at a very 
great speed, and under certain circumstances was a 
very good gymnast—I believe executing a double 
somersault—a most difficult feat. 

Most probably its outer covering was a thick fur, 
and after most difficult research I can absolutely class 
it in the great order Mammalia. 

In fact, though it may seem very egotistical, I 
believe I am the only one who knows the life-history, 
organism, and structure of this most rare creature. 
At a conversazione I exhibited my specimen, and a 
very noted professor of paleontology, who was also a 
renowned osteologist, but unfortunately suffering 
from that too terrible infirmity “ Brevis-visus,” 
eomplimented me on the possession of such a unique 
soevimen, in such perfect preservation, and so beauti- 
fully mounted. Then bending down to read the name, 
he actually had the audacity to burst out into a fit of 
uncontrollable laughter—so undignified too in a rotund 
grey-haired, spectacled old gentleman, whose very 
name was adorned with ten letters behind. 

Naturally every savant in the room wished to know 
the reason of this unprecedented hilarious behaviour 
en the part of the staid old antiquary, who had 
never been known to have been guilty of a smile, much 
leas of *eachinnatio," Quickly recovering himself, he 
peinted to the name of my antediluvian animal, and 
confessed that the very subtle classification had 
plea-el him immensely, because no one with any 
pretext to erudition could fail to identify not only the 
specimen, but the large family to which it belonged. 

As it happened, however, the professor was the only 
one in that scientific assemblage who had studied this 
ancient language, and though the others laughed, it 
was easily perceived that they did not catch the 
point of the charming old-world paronomasia. 

Now to explain in a lucid manner the method of 
fir iing and captaring. 

When dining wise: y and not too well on fricassee of 
*Canieulus communis,” and being asked which part 
you would prefer, immediately reply (you need not 
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shout), though not with indelicate haste, that you 
would like the tail part of the back and as much of 
the back as possible (this is absolutely requisite and 
necessary). You may (though it will not affect this 
history) secure tle two legs and wings if you are 
hungry, and no one else looks benignantly at you. See 
that you do not leave any animal tlesh on the bones of 
the back and tail, even if vou are not ravenous ; neither 
lose thou a joint of the latter appendage. 

You will now perceive that the tail emanates (you see 
I am trying toutilise good words) from a most peculiar- 
looking bone that has two holes as if for eyes and two 
protuberances like ear& This when properly scraped 
and bleached forms the head ; if you have succeeded in 
keeping the tail intact you have also the proboscis or 
snout; 1f not, you must fix the various joints together. 
Now do likewise to your backbone (not your very own, 
silly, but the Cuniculuss), clean it and bleach it. 
ne long bones form the legs: have about four pairs of 

egs. 

As he stands in front of you, resting his last hind 
foot and his tail, you will notice that the bone which 
should form the head is facing downwards, and if you 
like you can keep it like that and get another bone to 
form a face, and fasten it to your skeleton with liquid 
glue or any other adbesive—cobbler's wax (boys are so 
fond of it) might do, though I doubt it. 

Here, then, you have Meyá65por xorpoypvAAcos in all 
his beauty of ugliness : mount him on dark coloured 
velvet or velveteen (if expense matters) on a raisel 
platform, surrounded by a massive gold pedestal—be 
quite sure it is solid gold (expense must not be an 
object here), and be careful to exclude “ pulviseulus "— 
a pd xv et hoc genus omne (lower forms might amuse 
W by putting that in the acc. plur. just for 
fun) by an air-tight glass cover. Lastly, label your 
valuable remains as above—or in any other way you 
choose; also in any other language, though dead 
languages are most suitable to your remains. Syriac 
or Hebrew might do, however, as well as Greek. Place 
him with great care in the drawing-room of your 
maternal relation (if you possess one—I mean the 
drawing-room, stupid, every one must have had a 
mater): well, if you cannot do that, put it in the room 
of the cousin of your great-grandmother's nunt's sister 
(ride French Grammar), who will be proud of you and 
osculate you (query, is that oblique narration ?) 
fervently—a boy is even fonder of this than chocolate 
creams. Keep your beastie dry ; and if you really 
want his derivation get your Bible and turn up 
Ps. civ. 18. I fear Liddell and Scott won't have it. 


— ee — — 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


GOOD WORK BY THE No. 1 “ B.O.P.” LIFEBOAT. 


We take the following reports from the organ of 
the koyal National Lifeboat Institution, for August : 

~ Loon, CORNWALL.—Six crab-boats brought up off 
ti. harbour on February 13, waiting until there was 
dient water to enable them to cross the bar. The 
winl inereased to a gale from S.E., the sea became 
heavy. there were heavy falls of snow, and the boats 
were in «>ch a perilous situation that it was considered 


advisable to take out the Lifeboat Boy's Own No. I. and 
roceed to their assistance. The boat was therefore 
aunched et 1 P.M., and escorted the boats into the 
harbour, placing herself in a position to sheiter the 
smaller ones in passing through the surf in crossing 
the bar. One sea which broke on board the Lifeboat 
would probably have had fatal results had its force 
been encountered by one of the little crabbers. 
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“On February 15 at about 5 r.M., while a whole gale 
was blowing from W.S.W., accompanied by a very 
heavy sea and thick weather with rain, the ketch 
R. T. ., of Bridgwater, laden with flour from 
Plymouth for Cardiff, was seen about two miles from 
the harbour with a signal of distress flying. In about 
ten minutes the Lifeboat Boy's Own No. 1 was launched 
and proceeded under sail to the vessel, which bad lost 
her head sails and stays and was fast drifting towards 
n lee-shore. Her crew of four men were taken into 
the Lifeboat and safely landed at Looe.” 


* 


BEDFORD SCHOOL. 


AT the last speech day at Bedford School, the Head- 
master read a long list of Honours. Then he spoke of 
the school itself and its modren developments. 
“There are now workshops with steam lathes and 
powerful machinery, ın which most of the school 
furniture and even the fine iron gates at the principal 
entrance have been made. There is an engineering 
school which has constructed a model truss-bridge 
weighing only 23 oz., and supporting 200 lb. with the 
deflection of only 1-16th of an inch. There is a 
saddlery class which has made a set of harness on 
which the Field Committee casts a longing eye. There is 
also a horticultural class—young as yet and subject to 
gibes. Itis said that this class was found sheltering 
under a friendly arch, waterpot in hand, waiting for 
the rain to cease to resume its irrigation. Let them 
not be disturbed. The engineering class was laughed 
at once. No one laughs at it now. Bedford School has 
responded vigorously to the call for increased energy 
in volunteering. Her Engineer Corps now has 280 
members. Bedford boys spread far. Some hundred 
and fifty have taken part in the war in South Africa, 
One Old Boy was shut upin Pekin, and at least three 
others were concerned in the attempt to liberate him.” 


—— 


THE TRUE SOLDIER IN LIFE'S 
BATTLE. 


«* HixT8 from Baden-Powell“ (Gale & Polden) is a 
little hook prepared for Boys’ Brigades by an old 
“B.O.P.” writer, the Rev. R. L. Bellamy, B.D. It is 
not only interesting reading, but helpful and sugges- 
tive, and palpitates with robust Christian manliness, 
as the following brief extracts will show: 


True Pluck and Confidence. 


“ Self-confilence, pure and simple, is a dangerous 
quality for a Christian, as Peter found to his cost; but 
confidence in Christ, or self-confidence just as far as 
we are identified with Him and looking to Him, is a 
tremendous source of strength and usefulness. With- 
out making a fellow conceited and objectionable, it 
helps him to drop that rather mean apologetic attitude 
which so many of us adopt when we venture to stand 
up at all for our colours. It's a wholesome thing to 
remember that our Leader is going forth on His white 
charger ‘conquering and to conquer’ (Rev. vi. 2), in 
spite of what present appearances may sometimes 
suy." 


Baden-Powell,in writing of pluck and discretion, 
says: " You won't get these qualities by sitting down 
and waiting for them to come to you; you must put 
your mind into it and learn them up in peace time." 
To this Mr. Bellamy adds: “I think this is awfully 
necessary advice for anybody who has any idea of being 
a Christian scout, because you know how apt fellows 
are to think they ean any day turn very good all at 
once if they want to, and that Christian qualities will 
be only too glad to come to anybody who condescends 
to want them as soon as he chooses to sit down and 
wait for them, whereas the truth is that real hard 
training is necessary, aud unless we go in for that day 
by day in peace time we shall be found wanting when 
the trial comes.“ 


Our Map of Life. 


Baden-Powell writes, referring to training in map- 
reading: “In this way be wiil get to understand, from 
looking at a map, what the general lie of the country ia, 
nnd if some of the minor details, such as a rood or 
two, are left out cf the map, he sees the mistake at 
once, and is not misled by it... . It oftens happens 
that a map is a good many years old, and does not show 
roads, buildings, ete., that have been made since it was 
printed." Mr. Bellamy comments on this: “ Now, it 
happens that one map—the Bible—is a good many 
years old, and that there are certain conditions of life, 
customs, forms of amusement, and so on, that have 
made their appearance since it came out, so that, of 
course, it has nothing to say about them specifically, 
Yet anyone thoroughly practised in map-reading, and 
applying the great underlying principles of Chris- 
tianity to the various questions that crop up in modern 
life, will be able to tell pretty well what it would have 
said, and avoid being misled, The main features of 
the country are the same, though there may be a few 
new buildings ete. about. Change in human customs 
doesn't mean change in human nature, and I expect 
we have very much the same country to work, and tlie 
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NOTICR To Contrinurons.—All manuscripts intended 
Jor the Boy's OWN PAYER should be addressed to the 
Editor, 56 Paternoster Row. and must have the name 
and address of the sender clearly written thereon, and 
in any accompanying letter. THE TITLE OF THE MS, 
must be given. Miscellaneous voluntary contributions 
are Submitted in too great numbers tobe returned unless 
Slams are sent lo cover posluge, and the Editor cannot 
correspond regarding Uem, or hold himself in any way 
respousible for length of detention or accidental loss, 
though ecerucare is taken. The number of MSS. sent to 
the Office is zo greal that a considerable time must neces- 
sarily elapse before their turn for consideration arrives, 

Payment for accepted manuscripts is made ou publication 
of the monthly. part coutainiug them. The receipt 
convens the copuriaht of manuscripts to the Trustees of 
the Keligious Lract Society, with liberty for them, at 
their discretion, to publish such teorks separately. 
Republication by authors on their own account must 
always be the subwet of special arrangement before 
submitting their ISS.; and whenever ann special value 
as put upon a MS. bu the author this fact must be clearly 
stated when sending in, or it cannot afterwards be 
recognised, 


To OoRRESPONDENTS, - Ir, plies to correspondents are 
not sent by post, and to this rule there can be no ercep- 
: Gon—the sending of stamped and addressed envelopes 
notieithatandinug. 
Replies on all questions of anu general interest are given 
tn these columns in duc course. 


TATTOO Marks (X. Y. Z.).—Only to be got rid of by 
an expensive and painful operation. 
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Fox TERRIER (S. T.).—You can't be feeding well. Get 
Spratt’s puppy biscuits; but give more lean meat 
&nd bones, and exercise. 


Hain-Wasit (A. M. R.).—A good brush and a little 
say as much as will lie on a sixpenny-piece—of borax 
in half-a-pint of water. The health is always 
below par when the huir falls out. Have you tried 
cold bathing? Virol will strengthen you. 


AMBITIOUS (Reader).—Fairly good; but you'll never 
be six feet. 


E. B.—1. The spots on your prints are due either to 
your not having moved them about enough while in 
the toniuz-bath, or to the emulsion having been 
melted by the hot weather and stuck to some other 
print. You might also have got some grease or 
other extraneous substance on the print, which pre- 
vented it from voning equally all over. 2. Why use 
a looking-glass? We should think it was a most 
undesirable way of doing it! If you want to do it 
on glass at all, you must first thoroughly clean the 
glass, then dust it over with French chalk, and 
afterwards dust off nearly all the powder with a 
clean rag. Now squeezce on the prints, and they 
should drop off all right when dry. But their 
conduct on glass is at all times subject to fickleness, 
and, if you want to be certain of your prints being 
safe, we recommend you to use ferrotype plates 
instead. "These require no preparation ; but in hot 
weather you should use the alum bath with the 
prints when you ure going to gloss them either on 
plates or glass. 

Fox Puppirs (A. C.).—Try netting. The cub will 
give you fits if you venture to rob her of her off- 
epring. 
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A Boy IN CEYLON.—Send to Messrs. Jarrold & Son, 
publishers, Norwich, for * Boy's Book of Health and 
Strength,” 3s. 


Too Fat (W. A. N.).—You will get rid of yours if you 
take lots of open-air exercise, cold morning tub, and 
leave off sugar and all floury or starchy foods and 
fat of every sort. Other fat boys please note. 


D. G. L.—You should try in our sketching competi- 
tions, and if successful there, the way would be 
opened for other work. The prices given for 
drawings for publication depend on the merit of the 
work aud the stauding of the artist. 


BAD HaBrTS (T. 8.).—Ycur ohum has chucked “ it,” 
you do so too, else, depend upon it, that “it” will 
chuck you. 


OLD READER (W. A. J.).—We believe that Griffiths's 
“Guinea” hand camera, Lancaster's “ Omnigraph,” 
and the “ Klito” hand camera, made by Woolley & 
Sons, Victoria Bridge, Manchester, all fulfil your 
requirements. The last-mentioned takes twenty- 
four films. We cannot undertake to say which is 
the best—you must select one for yourself. From the 
pictures one sees, we should think the guinea 
“Vive” was worth inquiring about; but we have 
not tried it, and know nothing of its makers. 


F. AacuEn.—“ Untamable was the frontispiece to 


the tenth volume, in which the serial stories were, 
" Master of the Shell" “Last of the Paladins,” 
* Middy and the Moors.“ “Treasure of the Cacique,” 
"Harry Treverton,” * Edric the Norseman,” and 
* England, Home, aud Beauty.“ 


KNock-KNEES (X. and others).—No cure now bones 
set, 
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NORMAN’S NUGGET. 


By J. MACDONALD OXLEY, B.A., 


Author of Archie Mackentt ,U * North Overland with 
Franklin,” etc. etc 


(With Itlustrations by ALFRED PRATSE.) 


CHAPTER II.— TACKLING THE ‘ TERROR.” 


Mun company was certainly, as to size and 
i equipment, well caleulated to command respect. 
It comprised one hundred ànd sixty men, who had 
some three hundred and fifty horses and mules to draw 
their waggons or carry their packs. 
Every man had his revolver, and, in addition, there 
were a hundred rifles in the party. 
With a scream of rage the ‘Terror’ rose into the air.” Acting vnder the Colville trader's advice, four 
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divisions were formed, Maclellan taking 
command of the first, and leading the way. 

Andy Smith was with him. He had a 
large waggon of the“ prairie schooner ” kind, 
and six horses, four being for the waggon 
and two for the saddle. 

His outfit compared favourably with any- 
one's except Maclellan's, who had two wag- 
gons and twelve horses, as he was taking up 
& quantity of goods for trading purposes. 

Smith was deeply jealous of Maclellan. 
He grudged him his leadership, and had it 
in his heart to wrest it from him if the 
chance occurred, but he was too shrewd not 
to understand that, for the present, he must 
fall in with whatever plans the majority of 
the company might see fit to adopt. 

There was not & happier boy in the land 
than Norman Thompson, as, amid clouds of 
dust, the imposing cavalcade drew out of 
Walla Walla, and turned northward. 

His emplover had assigned the poorest 
horse of the six for his mount, but that did 
not trouble him. 

It was a steady, serviceable animal, not 
much to look at, but pretty good to go, and 
he was resolved to treat it well, and make it 
love him, as did the horses at the ranch. 

Thanks to the loving care of his mother 
and brothers, there was nothing lacking in 
his outfit. 

He had a good supply of clothing, a rifle, 
a revolver, and hunting-knife, and a sufficient 
stock of ammunition to last him six months 
if he did not waste it. 

“I hope you'll not have to use your arms 
against anything worse than bears or moun- 
tain lions, Normie,” said his eldest brother,, 
whose gift they were; but. if you have to, 
I guess you'll find they're all right.” 

Norman thought so too, as he handled 
them lovingly. He was a good shot with 
both ritle and revolver, and had no doubt 
but he would do his part if prowling Indians 
should venture to attack the party. 

For many days the big company pushed 
on northward, meeting with no other difti- 
culties than such as were incident to getting 
their heavy waggons across a roadless country 
in which streams had to be forded, and hills 
to be climbed or circumvented. 

Norman enjoyed the life thoroughly. It 
just suited his adventurous nature, which 
could never be content under the restraints 
of ordinary routine existence. 

He had plenty of hard work, for Andy 
Smith did not spare him, throwing upon him 
the whole burden of caring for the teams, 
and making him do most of the driving, 
while he himself went about visiting other 
waggons, or riding off in search of game. 

But Norman did not mind. He was so fond 
of horses that it was a pleasure to look after 
them, and he soon won the hearts of his 
charges, so that they gave him little trouble. 

Then there were always breathing spells 
of rest, when even so hard a master as his 
could not impose any task upon him, and he 
was free to seek his own amusement. 

Such were the long evenings after the 
animals had been watered and turned loose to 
graze, and supper had been cooked and enten. 

He could do what he liked then, and he 
took theopportunity of enlarging his acquaint- 
ance with the other members of the party. 

He made friends quickly, for he had a 
bright, taking way. and was withal a rather 
handsome young fellow. 

He had not long passed his sixteenth year, 
but looked more like twenty, being tall, 
broad-shouldered, deep-chested, and having 
well-tanned features that bore the unmis- 
takable stamp of resolution and courage. 
He soon found that the best passport to 
the favour of the rude and hardy, though 
good-hearted, men who mainly composed the 
company, was to make a good showing in 
'he feats of strength or endurance that were 
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ihe chief amusement of their leisure. and so 
he threw himseif -heartily into the race- 
running, wrestling, horse-jockeying, target- 
shooting, and other sports in vogue. 

In these he held his own very creditably. 
He was not precisely an Admirable Crichton. 
He did not by any means excel in everything. 
But he ran fast, wrestled strongly, hit the 
mark with ritle or revolver two times out of 
three, and rode a horse as well as any one of 
the party. | 

It was through the last accomplishment 
that he attracted the attention of Maclellan, 
the leader of the party. Maclellan, who was 
a notable horseman himself, had brought 
along with him a grey stallion that would 
allow no one but his owner upon his back. 

Indeed, so wicked was his temper, that it 
was always prudent to give the creature a 
wide berth, for he had a nasty trick of using 
his powerful teeth upon unwary passers-by. 

One evening, while & group of the men 
were talking horse, Maclellan had much 
to say about his grey stallion, to which he 
had given the appropriate name of * The 
Terror," by way of n grim joke. 

* He isn't just as kind as he might be," he 
said, with a significant smile; “but he's a 
beauty to ride, and he lets me do anything 
I like with him." 

* What makes him act so ugly, any way?” 
asked one of the group. “Think he's been 
badly used by anybody ? 

“Qh, I don't know," replied Maclellan ; 
“I guess not. It’s just his nature. I 
showed him he couldn't have his own way 
with me at the start out, and he's given me 
no trouble since.” 

“ Did anyone else ever back him since 
you got him?” inquired Andy Smith, in a 
tone that brought forth the retort: 

“No; would you like to have a try at it?” 
Whereat & laugh went around the circle 
that brought a perceptible flush to Smith's 
hard features. 

" Not just now," he responded slowly, 
“I’m a little past the time for that kind of 
fun. But I was thinking I had a lad looking 
after my team that--your stallion couldn't 
shake off in a hurry.” 

“Td bet you fifty dollars he won't stay on 
the Terror two minutes," cried Maclellan, 
shoving his hand into his pocket and pulling 
out a fat wallet. 

* [ guess I'll take you," answered Smith, 
in his curt, deliberate fashion, and he pro- 
duced his wallet. 

It was then growing dark, and too late to 
do anything more, but the following evening 
was set for the contest between the stallion 
and Norman. 

Of this the latter knew nothing until the 
next day, when he heard about it, not from 
Smith, but from another of the party, his 
master taking it for granted that he could 
dispose of bim with as little reference to his 
own mind in the matter as if he were one of 
the horses. 

Norman's first 
refuse. 

Although as brave as need be, he was not 
foolhardy. He had a fair-sized bump of 
caution, and he aid not just see why he 
should expose himself to certain danger for 
the sake of winning glory or a bet for his 
employer. That sort of work could hardly 
be considered to fall within the terms of his 
engagement. Am 

Nor was it the scowiing looks nor harsh 
words of Smith that caused him to change 
his mind. 

But he allowed himself to be moved upon 
by the talk of other members of the party, 
by the expressed belief of some that the grey 
stallion could not throw him. and by the 
outspoken confidence of others that he would 
get pitched off inside of a minute, and prob- 
ably have his neck broken. 


impulse was flatly to 


^ The end of it was that he agreed to make 
the trial, though his heart was none too 
light as he consented. 

The halt was made early that evening at 
a lovely meadow, in a valley through which 
run a clear, strong stream; and by the time 
the animals had been looked after and supper 
disposed of, there was still a full hour before 
darkness. 

The place and the time were as favourable 
as could be wished for Norman's daring 
attempt to tackle the Terror, and the whole 
company gathered to witness the proceed- 
ings. 

When Maclellan saw Norman all ready for 
the fray his heart misgave him a little. He 
felt as if it were not quite right to expose a 
mere boy, however sturdy and courageous, to 
such peril, and so he said: 

“The Terror's mighty cross to-day. I'm 
rather skeered of him myself. Perhaps you'd 
best not try him. He's feelin’ ugly enough 
to eat you if he gets the chance.” 

But Norman was not going to bnck out at 
this point. He was resolved to at least make 
one try, and if that failed it would be time 
to talk of retrent. 

“ I guess I'll go ahead," he replied, while 
the crowd murmured approval. “Til keep a. 
sharp look-out that he doesn't hurt me." 

Having quieted his conscience with the 
warning, Maclellan now went off for bis 
horse, and presently returned leading him by 
the bridle held close under the jaw. 

The Terror certainly was acting in a way 
worthy of his name. 

Powerful and heavy as his owner was, he 
had difticulty in keeping him under control, 
and the vicious brute was making lunges 
with his cruel teeth, and lashing out with 
his merciless hoofs as though he would fain 
kill or maim everybody within reach. 

Apart from his wicked temper he was a 
splendid creature of his kind. Full sixteen 
hands high, shaped on lines of perfect 
symmetry, with limbs as sound and hard as 
iron bars, and a mane and tail of great 
length and as tine as silk, while his coat of 
dappled grey fairly glistened ; it seemed a 
thousand pities that he should be so evil of 
spirit. 

But as he pranced about, striving appar- 
ently to break away from Maclellan's mighty 
grip, that he might rush open-mouthed upon 
the crowd of spectators, he looked the very 
incarnation of equine viciousness, and a 
general feeling of pity for Norman went 
through the company. 

He, on his part, while a trifle pale, showed 
no signs of flinching. 

With firm-set face, and tightly clinched 
hands, he watched the big horse rearing and 
plunging, and he said to himself: 

„ You're full of mischief, and no mistake, 
and I'm not going to have a picnic with you. 
But you'll find me stick to you like a burr ; 
see if you don’t.” 

Maclellan held the horse for Norman to 
mount, but even then it proved no easy 
matter. 

As if quite understanding the situation, 
the stallion did everything he could to 
prevent the boy getting into the saddle, 
again and again making such swift and 
sudden right-abouts that only Norman's 
great agility saved him from being run down, 
or kicked clear off the ground. 

This game went on so long that Maclellan 
began to get tired, and to growl at both the 
horse and Norman. 

"Say," he called out presently, “I'm 
about sick of this foolin’. If you cam’t get 
on his back inside of a minute I'll take him 
away.” 

Hardly had he spoken than Norman, by 2 
clever feint which fooled the horse, com- 
pletely sprang into the saddle, and, grasping 
the bridle-reins, sang out caeerily : 


Let him go; I'm all right.“ 

With a big grunt of relief Maclellan let 
go. and jumped aside, expecting the stallion 
to make a mad plunge the moment he felt 
Norman upon his back. 

But, instead of so doing, the creature 
stood stock still, while thrills of sheer sur- 
prise ran through his great frame, and the 
spectators held their breath in wondering 
expectation of what was to follow. 

Then, with a scream of rege that was 
appalling in its intensity, the Terror rose 
into the air until it seemed as if he must 
fall over backwards, and crush the life out 
of his gallant rider. 

But Norman was ready for this demonstra- 
tion, and by skilful use of rein and spur he 
brouglit the stallion to his feet again, when 
the brute’s next endeavour was to reach 
round, and, fastening his teeth in Norman’s 
leg, tear him from the saddle. 

This kindly intention the boy foiled by 
letting him have the toe of his boot hard on 
his muzzle until he learned the folly of his 
fierce efforts, and began to try something 
else. 

He now threw his vast energies into a 
series of furious bounds into the air that 
were not exactly buck.jumping —he was of 
too noble a strain to be guilty of that vulgar 
vice—but simply mad uttempts at getting 
rid of his rider by violence. 

And certainly, if Norman had not been 
as strong of knee as he was of hand. he must 
inevitably have been hurled from the sadd!e. 

But through it all he sat as steadily as if 
he were a part of the infuriated animal, and 
as he began to feel that the contest was pro- 
mising to end in his favour, the tense 
expression of countenance relaxed a little, 
and a slight smile hovered about his lips. 

"I reckon he's going to get the best of it,“ 
said one of the men to Maclellan, who was 
watching the struggle with feelings divided 
between concern for his horse and admiration 
for the daring boy—-' Unless the Terror's 
fot some more tricks up his sleeve, and 
springs them on Norme when he's tired 
out." 

Ma^lellan simply nodded to show that he 
heard the speaker. He was too much absorbed 
in the proceedings to talk. 

Up to this time the stallion had confined 
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his wild movements to a comparatively 
limited space, but now he suddenly changed 
his line of conduct. 

For an instant he paused as if to prepare 
himself, and then, with another blood-cui dling 
scream, dashed away across the level meadow 
at the very top of his speed. 

“The river! Look, he’s making straight 
for the river!" cried Maclellan, springing 
forward as though he would follow. 

But any pursuit would have been utterly 
vain. There was not a horse in the camp 
that could match the Terror for speed, and, 
even had there been, the maddered creature 
would have reached the river ere anyone 
could be mounted. 

There was no alternative but to passively 
await the issue, whatever it might be. 

Straight for the river rushed the stallion, 
presenting a thrilling spectacle, as, with head 
bent down and tail streaming out behind, he 
fairly devoured the ground with tremendous 
strides. 

Norman sat firmly in the saddle, holding 
the reins taut, but not wasting his strength 
in futile efforts to check the flying animal he 
bestrode, who had the bit in his teeth, and 
held it there as in a vice. 

He saw the river ahead, and knew that 
there was a fall of some ten feet or so in the 
bank at the spot towards which the horse was 
making. 

Yet this did not terrify him. The water 
was dcep and smooth. He could swim like 
a seal, and he felt far more anxiety on account 
of the stallion than he did for himself. 

On went the Terror, his motion being so 
graceful and even that, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, the ride would have been a pure 
delight to Norman. Indeed, as it was, he 
felt a thrill of pleasure at the splendid speed, 
nnd was tempted to rise in the stirrups and 
shout out: 

* Now you're doing it, keep it up. 
the style, my beauty!” 
in the thick cf a race. 

He did make some effort to change the 
course of the Terror, and steer him towards 
a part of the river bank where the descent 
was not so steep, but the animal could not 
be guided, and so he let him go, while he 
gathered himself together for the inevitable 
leap. 


That's 
Just as if he were 
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Not pausing for an instant, even when tho 
water gleamed full before his eyes, the stallion 
sprang out from the bank as though he were 
simply taking the water-jump in a stceple- 
chase. 

He struck the water quite twenty feet from 
the shore, nnd so great was his impulse and 
his weight that both he and Norman vanished 
completely in a smother of foam. 

Not even then did Norman lose his seat. 
He knew he was safer in the saddle than out 
of it, for the horse might injure him in his 
frantic struggles if he were in the water 
beside him. 

How he managed to hold on he never 
knew, but he did do it. and when the aston- 
ished animal rose to the surface his rider 
was still in command, and ready to guide 
him to a good landing. 

By this time all the horse’s fury was gone 
from him. The sudden immersion in the 
water had cooled his blood, nnd he was 
realising the impossibility of shaking off his 
sturdy young rider. 

He accordingly permitted himself to be 
directed ashore, and, Norman having found 
a place where a slight gully in the bank gave 
an easy ascent to the level of the meadow, 
the Terror, now no longer meriting his awe- 
inspiring nickname, climbed quietly up the 
slope, and jogged back to the eamp, a 
thoroughly subdued creature. 

The cheers and shouts of congratulations 
with which Norman was greeted fairly made 
him blush. He had never been the object 
of so much interest before, and as the men 
crowded around, shaking his hand, clapping 
him on the back, and in their own rough 
language expressing their admiration of his 
feat of horsemanship, he was so overwhelmed 
that he would have been glad to run away 
from such demonstrations. 

Nothing gave him so much pleasure as 
Maclellan's words. Laving his big hand upon 
his shoulder, the gigantic leader said warmly : 

" You did that just fine, my boy; I never 
saw the beat of it. You've got more grit 
than any fellow of your age I ever come 
across, and J just want to say thic—if I ever 
have to part with the Terror, and you're 
around and want the critter, you can have 
him for the taking." 

(To be continu.) 
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MORTIMER’S MARROW. 
By W. E. Cure, 


Author of ** Stories from the School- House," “ Watkins While Elephant," ete. 


AS I have already menticned, the boys’ 
garden at Bayman Hall was situated 
behind the dormitory wing. It had once 
formed part of the Doctor’s garden, from 
which it was now separated by a thick 
privet hedge, while a respectably high wall 
surrounded the whole. The windows of the 
rooms where Larkins and Mortimer slept 
gave a full outlook over the whole ground. 

On the following morning Mortimer rose 
early. He had been haunted throughout the 
night by visions of a giant marrow, rather 
larver than Doctor Bayman, which Larkins 
had been leading about by means of a string. 
This vision had tormented him greatly, and 
had given a fresh impetus to his spirit of 
einulation. 

While he was dressing it occurred to him 
to look out throuzh the window, and to his 
dismay he saw that Larkins was already 
down and working busily at his garden. 
Mortimer hurried on his remaining gar- 
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ments, and lost no time in following him. 
He found Larkins digging at his marrow-bed 
with a piece of stick. 

«I knew it all along," said Mortimer, 
with intense scorn. “ You thought vou'd 
get down early and make that dwarf of yours 
grow an inch or two before breakfast. Prod 
away, old man. You might as well try to 
move a house." 

" I came down to look at them,” retorted 
Larkins, *and that thing on your bed was 
so small that it took me ever so long to find 
it. Anyhow, I've measured now, and mine's 
half an inch longer — nearly.“ 

“Yes, no doubt. But I suppose vou 
mensured the stem and the leaves as well. 
Perhaps you measured the bed too — did you?“ 

Larkins did not condescend to reply. In 
a war of words he was not quite Mortimer's 
equal, and in this case he was quite content 
to be stil. Mortimer waited, but as no 
retort was forthcoming he began to wonder. 


He was always inclined to fecl uneasy when 
Larkins was satisfied with silence. ‘Then ke 
looked at the two marrows, and measured 
them carefully with his eve. 

Things somehow looked different to-day, 
or perhaps Larkins's silence made them feel 
different. At the first careful leok he began 
to see that the rival marrow was quite as 
large as his own. At the second look he 
discovered that it was an almost impcreeptibie 
tritle larger! 

A feeling of despair crept over him. He 
and Larkins had always been rivals, and it 
was this rivalry that had caused them to 
undertake the same kind of garden work. 
The Mortimers had larze gardens at home, 
whereas Larkins lived in the heart of a great 
town. This fact had given the voungest Mor- 
timer a feeling of confidence in his ability as à 
gardener, und he had fancied himself on safe 
ground. He had even dreamed once of the 
Gardening Prize! 
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But now—! Well, he felt irritated and 
disappointed. He seemed to be always 
unlucky, and Larkins always seemed to come 
out just ahead of him. Larkins had won the 
junior quarter-mile, and Mortimer had come 
in second; he had once obtained a drawing 
prize, and Mortimer had been second there, 
too. Now Larkins was going to grow the 
best marrow, and perhaps get the Gardening 
Prize as well. There was very little com- 
petition this year. 

So Mortimer pondered, while he watched 
Larkins’s patient digging with unfriendly eves. 
But gradually afeeling of emulation rose within 
hin. Why shouldn't he make a really good 
try for it, after all? There was still time, and 
it would be worth while . . . . Atthat point, 
looking away across the garden, he saw on 
the other side of the privet hedge the 
substantial figure of Thomas Coghlan, the 
gardener. 

Coghlan was an able gardener, and was 
already hard at work. The troubled junior 
watched him for a moment or two, and a 
thought came into his mind. “If I only 
knew half as much about marrows as Tom 
knows," he said to himself, ^ I'd put Larkins 
out of sight!” 

This thought produced others, and 
suddenly his face brightened. Without 
another word to his rival, he turned off and 
strolled to the bottom of the garden. 
Following the path, he had soon left the 
boys’ portion, passed the hedge, and entered 
the Doctor's grounds. 

It was not generally permitted, but the 
Doctor would not be up for a long while yet, 
and the blinds of his study window had not 
been raised. Coghlan, when in a good 
humour and properly treated, was easy-going 
and indulgent, and was not likely to say a 
word. He was now hoeing a bed of turnips, 
and looked up questioningly as Mortimer 
drew near. 

* Good 
Mortimer. 

* Mornin'," answered Thomas doubtfully. 

The junior stood with his hands in his 
pockets watching the work. Presently he 
said, as the gardener went on diligently with 
his hoeing: 

“That looks like a first-rate bed of 
turnips.” 

„It's promisin’,” agreed Thomas, slowly. 
It's early to say yet, but it’s promisin’.”’ 

"I suppose,” proceeded Mortimer—* I 
suppose the reason we always get such fine 
vegetables for dinner is because you get un 
so early to work at them. I suppose there 8 
nothing like getting up early when you're 
doing garden work." 

Coghlan thawed rapidly.‘ You're right 
there," he said, standing upright to take a 
spell. “Thats the very thing. Your 
garden's no good if you don’t get up early." 

So the conversation improved, Mortimer 
waiting and watching in patience as the 
long rows were traversed, and showing an 
interest in the cominon garden drudgery 
whieh no one wouid have supposed him 
capable of. The gardener was not naturally 
a silent man, thouzh a great part of his work 
must needs be done in silence. He was glad 
to find a listener, and one, withal, who 
seemed  genuincly interested and. really 
anxious to know things. So hc became 
more and more free in his discourse, more 
and more friendly in his manner, every 
moment. 

At last he worked his way along the last 
row, to the path. By that time Mortimer 
felt bold enough to approach the real object 
of his visit. 

“I say, Thomas," he began, “I should 
like to see your marrow and cucumber beds. 
Would vou mind letting me?“ 

Coghlan cleaned the soil from his hoe in a 
leisurely manner, and looked across towards 


morning, Mr. Coghlan," said 
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where his frames and forcing beds were placed. 
„here's no harm in that," he answered 
slowly. “Come along now. How are the 
plants getting on that [ gave you some time 
back—you and that other young chap?" 

* Middling,” said Mortimer. They don't 
seem to get on very fast. I wish you'd just 
look at mine sometimes, Thomas. It’s the 
one nearest to the wall. Youcould look at it 
wlile we're all in school, you know." 

The gardener promised that he would, and 
Mortimer again remarked that his marrow 
was the one nearest to the wall. A minute 
afterwards they were inspecting the Doctor's 
beds. 

Talk about marrows! Mortimer’s heart 
sank as he gazed upon them. Every variety 
was to be seen there in profusion, and in all 
the many stages of growth. There were 
little marrows and big marrows, long ones 
and curly ones, lumpy ones and round ones, 


all lying quietly in their greatness, undeniable ` 


proofs of the skill and care of the man who 
got up early in the morning. And there 
were those miserable specimens on the other 
side of the hedge! 

“They are grand!” said the junior en- 
viously. ‘However did you manage to grow 
them, Thomas?“ 

Then Thomas explained. He told almost 
all he knew about the marrow, from the cradle 
to the grave, and described the method of its 
eulture. It was not often that he found such 
an opening and such a listener. And 
Mortimer, his troubled thoughts filled with 
visions of a triumphant Larkins, stood and 
pondered, catching many weighty words, ab- 
sorbing many a useful hint. When Thomas 
at last drew to the close of his lecture the 
junior was effusive in his thanks. 

* I've learnt a thing or two this morning." 
hesaid. **1f the Doctor could give us a lot of 
stulf like that, vou know, instead of the stutt 
he does give us, there'd be some use in coming 
to school! " 

At that point he looked up, and saw that 
the blind had been raised in the Doctor's 
study. That was a signal for his departure. 

“Oh, I'll have to go," he cried. “ How 
fast the time has gone! "Thanks for show- 
ing me the beds, Thomas; and you'll look at 
my marrow, won't you? It’s the one nearest 
to the wall. You might look at it to-day, you 
know, when we're in morning school. You 
won't forget?“ 

The gardener nodded. * No, sir," he said, 
“I won't forget. The one nearest to the 
wall?" ; and he smiled in a way which showed 
that Mortimer had got nearer to his heart 
than anyone clse had ever done at Bayman 
Hall. Good mornin’, sir!“ 

* Good morning, Thomas!" 
Mortimer. 

He slipped back beyond the privet hedge 
in & very brief space, and found the boys' 
garden empty. Larkins had gone long ayo. 
Mortimer examined the marrows carefully 
once again, only to confirm his first fears. 
'Then he went in to breakfast. 

He sat between Wilton and Game at table, 
but was too busy to talk much. Presently, 
however, he showed the direction of his 
thoughts. 

“That little Larkins,” he said to Wilton, 
“thinks he can grow a marrow. I found 
him this morning prodding away for dear 


answered 


life at it. The poor thing wouldn't move, 
of course. Couldn't expect it to, couid 
you?” 


Just then something struck him lightly 
upon the chin, and dropped into his plate. 
It was a scrap of paper, tightly folded. 
Looking across, he found Larkins regarding 
him from the other side of the table, three 
pluces down. 

* See that?" he said. ‘Larkins guessed 
I was telling you, and tried to stop me. No 
wonder!“ 

He unrolled the paper. It's message 
was brief but triumphant—Larkins all 
over. 

* Good old four inches! * Who wins 
now 2? 


Mortimer snorted indignantly. It did not 


take him long to find an answer, paraphrased 


from the Literature leader, and to return 
it neatly. 

“ Be good, little boy, and let who will be 
clever." 

This gave much amusement to Larkins's 
neighbours, and Mortimer felt that he had 
scored. He said to Wilton further: 

Now. I'm going to challenge Larkins, to 
see who'll grow the biggest marrow before 
the end of term. I want you to bea witness, 
if vou don't mind.” 

* Right you are!" agreed Wilton. 
back you up." 

After breakfast they approached Larkins, 
to offer the challenge. Mortimer's way of 
doing it was well chosen. 

* Look here," he began. “You think your 
marrow's the biggest, don't you?“ 

* [ don't think. I know," said Larkins 
confidently. 

“Very well, then. Now, I'm going to 
challenge you. We're going to see who'll 
grow the biggest marrow by the end of 
term. The one who wins will very likely get 
the Gardening Prize. The one who loses 
will have to do all the impositions which 
the other gets, through the next term, till 
Christmas.” 

Larkins took a minute to turn this over. 
“You're not leaving at Midsummer, are 
you?" he asked suspiciously. ‘ No?” 

* No," said Mortimer. I wouldn't be so 
mean." 

„Well then, I agree. But I suppose you 
know all about marrows now? | You've been 
pumping old Thomas." 

„Jes.“ said Mortimer; „but that's fair 
al round. You can go and do the same, 
can't you 2? 

"Ican do without it, thanks. So that's 
settled, is it? Pll pity you next term, that's 
all." 

Mortimer told his rival that he might be 
wiser if he kept his pity for himself, and 
called upon Wilton to witness the agreement. 
Wilton said he'd remember every word, 
especially about the impositions; and in 
this simple way the great arrangement was 
signed, sealed, and witnessed. Larkins 
went his way, and the challenger and his 
second were left alone. 

"You really mean it?” asked Wilton. 
* Do you think you'll win?“ 

“I’m going to try," said Mortimer. “And 
I tell you straight, old man, Ill. do my level 
best. Do you know, I'm about tired of never 
coming first in anything, and if I only win 
this time, I'll ——" 

* What? " asked Wilton. 

"Oh, heaps of things. 
see.“ 

After that they went in to school. 

(To be continued.“ 
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THE CONFESSIONS OF COBB MINOR: 
A SCHOOL STORY. 


By HAROLD Avery, 


Author of * Mobsley’s Mohicans,” “ The Triple Alliance," etc. ete. 


CHAPTER II.— WAR WITH THE ‘' WASPS.” 


OOKING 

back 
at all that 
afterwards 


happen- 
ed, it 
seems 
something more 
than a mere 


accident that I 
should have had a row 
with Randles just the day 
before Aunt Grace wrote 
to say that she was 
coming over to Horwich 
with the Grandpater. 
She sent asking me to 
spend the afternoon with 
her, saying that if I liked 
I could bring a friend. 
As it meant, among 
other things, having 
a good feed at 
Mossop's, you may 
be sure I was 
ready enough 
to go; but I 
wouldn't take 
Randles, because 
I was in a wax with him 
for serving me a shabby 
trick the afternoon before. 
It happened like this: 
We were standing round 
in Geography lesson, and 
when it came to my turn 
Darrel asked for the ex- 
ports of China, and I said, 
* Tea," and he said, “Anything else?” I 
hesitated, and Randles whispered, * Mando- 
lines.,“ so I answered “Mandolines,” and 
Darrel shouted, ** Rubbish! next boy ”; and 
he wouldn't give me a mark for tea because 
he said I was only guessing, and hadn’t 
really learnt the list. 


When we went back to our seats I had a 
jolly row with Randles; but he said he 
didn't say“ mandolines,” but mandarins. I 
always thought that a mandarin was a funny 
kind of root that squeaked when you pulled 
it out of the yround; Randles, however, said 
mandarins were little crock images that 
wagged their heads. Anyway, they weren't 
in the list of exports; and I was sure 
Randles said mandolines, and that he did it 
on purpose ; so I vowed I'd never speak to 
him again. 

It seemed rather a pity to waste Aunt 
Grace's invitation; so as Cobb Major had 
been rather decent to me about that black 
eye, I made up my mind Pd ask him; 
though I little thought what would be the 
consequences. 

I found him carving a “ Faith, Hope, and 
Charity " out of cocoanut-shell (a trinket 
composed of a heart, cross, and anchor, 
which most boys attempt to make at some 
period of their school career) with some kid's 
penknife that he'd borrowed so as not to 
chip the blade of his own. He said quite 
frankly, “I don't want to see your Grand- 
pater; what's the good of going out with 
him? I hate old fogeys." 

But then I mentioned about the feed at 
Mossop's, and he decided he'd come. 

I ought just to explain that Aunt Grace 1s 
really the daughter of the Grandpater’s 
second wife, who's now dead. Her name is 
Miss Winter ; and she's a little over twentv. 
She and the Grandpater live together at 
Denington, which is only about ten miles 
from Horwich ; and as my people are out at 
the Cape, I spend all my holidays at “ The 
Laurels" (as the house is called), and 
precious dull it is, I can tell you, when Aunt 
Grace isn't there ! 

Cobb Major and I started off soon after 
dinner, and as we were on our way down to 
the station rather a queer thing happened. 
The Grandpater is an invalid, and very rarely 
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goes to his office, so he had to get a fellow to 
manage the business for him. This chap's 
name was Monslow; he wasn't very old, 
but the Grandpater thought a tremendous 
lot of him ; and by degrees left everything 
in his charge. 

Well, we'd been looking into a shop 
window in. Priory Street, when, as I turned, 
a fellow passed me who I could have sworn 
was Monslow. I only had a back view; but 
I never doubted for a moment who it was, 
and, just for a lark, I thought I'd run up 
behind and bang him on the shoulder. I 
was just going to give him a fearful whack, 
when he half turned round, and I saw it 
wasn’t Monslow, but some one very like him, 
only with side whiskers and rather a 
different face. I felt precious glad I hadn't 
thumped him, because it would have seemed 
rather strange pounding a chap vou didn't 
know ; but the queer thing was that, just for 
the moment, he seemed to mistake me for 
some one he knew: he nodded, and seemed 
on the point of speaking; then he turned 
round, and walked on across the road. 

Even now, I must say I don’t think there's 
anyone in the world jollier and prettier than 
Aunt Grace—and she looks quite young too, 
though, as I've alrendy mentioned, she's over 
twenty; and when I saw her I felt what a 
beast I was to think so much about grub, 
and I wouldn't have minded if there'd been 
no such place as Mossop's. Cobb Major is 
rather shy with ladies, and he was wearing 
a faded old cap, and a coat that he calls the 
*penwiper." He punched me in the back, 
and said: “You young fool! why didn't 
you tell me your aunt was coming?“ But 
I knew it would be all right, because Aunt 
Grace can get on with anybody; and, five 
minutes later, as we were going up into the 
town, Cobb was chattering away like a mag- 
pie, and telling her a lot of things about his 
home which I had never heard before. 

I had to walk with the Grandpater, and 
I told him about the man I saw who was so 
much like Mr. Monslow. 

„es,“ he said, I've heard James speak 
about a brother of his living here William 
Monslow, I think the name is. He's rather 
a worthless character, I fancy; so he and 
James see very little of each other. Yon 
say you thought he recognised you ?— well, 


I daresay he knows us all by sight. James 
has gone home to Liverpool to see his 


, 


mother.’ 

By this time Cobb Major had got as far as 
carrying Aunt Grace's bag, and he secmed 
quite vexed when, after the Grandpater had 
gone off to do some business, she suggested 
that we should go to Mossop’s. 

Aunt Grace has a way of never seeming to 
notice how much you eat, or how much tea 
you drink; and all the time I was putting 
away sausage-rolls, and cakes, and jam turn. 
overs, she was talking to me about * The 
Laurels,’ and what we would do in the 
Christmas holidays. All of a sudden I won- 
dered what had become of Cobb, because I 
didn't seem to have heard him speak for an 
age. I turned and saw him sitting with half 
a sausage-roll in front of him, which he 
evidently couldn’t finish. There was a queer 
look about his face which I thouvht I re- 
membered having seen before at Mossop’s ; 
and I was rather afraid of what was going to 
happen. I asked in a whisper if he felt bad ; 
but he only smiled in rather a ghastly 
fashion, and said: * No." Aunt Grace began 
to talk to him, and then Cobb seemed to 
make an effort, and brightened up a bit ; but 
after a time he went quiet again, and I was 
rather relieved when the feed was over. 

The Grandpater and Aunt Grace were 
going to call on some friends, and we had to 
vo back to the school. All the way Cobb 
seemed to get glummer and glummer; and 
at last I thought I'd better know the worst, 
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go I asked him right out: ** Look here, Cobb, 
are you going to be sick?” 
At that he burst out laughing; and then, 
striking one of his stagey attitudes, he said: 
“ Nay, nay, Joseph, me faithful servant; not 
even the loyalty of your honest old heart ... 
But when he'd got as far as that I pushed 
him off the pavement, and made him sit 
down in a wheelbarrow. At tea I passed 
him some chocolate cream to spread on his 
bread and butter, but even that didn't seem 
to cheer him up. He said he'd let me have 
the new part of the * B.O.P.” though he 
hadn't finished it, and when I went to fetch 
it alter prep. he was reading the poetry in a 
birthday book. 
On Friday we had another row with the 
“Wasps.” The Fourth Class is in two divisions, 
A. nud B. ; and the A. fellows made fun of us, 
aud called us the“ Busy Bees.” We called 
them “Wasps "; but Marshal and some of 
the others said they'd much rather be wasps 
than greedy little noodles of bees that are 
always hoarding up grub. which, in the end, 
is taken away from them. This made us 
all wild; and so in time there came to be 
a regular feud between us, and that was 
rather fun. 
Twice a week the A. fellows came into our 
. class-room for Shakespeare; and then there 
was always a fine rumpus. They wanted to 
bit on the last row of desks so that they could 
lean back against the wall, and we always 
tried to keep them out. Marshal said, as 
they were visitors they ought to have the best 
places; and we told them to sit outside on 
the mat. On this particular Friday morning 
there was the usual pushing and shoving; 
piles of books went over on to the floor; and 
ink ran down the desks in rivers. Higginson 
defended the end of our form with a ruler, 
like Horatius keeping the bridge, nnd young 
Shelton tried to do the same thing; but half 
a minute later we heard him squeaking, 
“Shut up, you cads!" and there he was 
. stretched out flat on the form, with four big 
“Wasps” sitting on him; and one of them 
shouted out, “I say, this pew is better than 
the free seats; it's got a cushion!“ 
Just then Darrel came into the room in a 
fine wax. 
“What's all this noize about?” he cried. 
„I'll punish any boy who's not in his place 
immediately." 
With that, all those who were still stand- 
ing, simply sat down anywhere, with a rush, 
as though it were musical chairs and the 
musie had just stopped playing. Two more 
e Wasps” crowded on to young Shelton, and 
the rest found places somewhere ; but Marshal 
and another fellow called Coles were deter- 
mined to come on to our row, and they 
kept shoving away at Higginson until Darrel 
dropped down on them, aud told them 
to stand for the rest of the lesson, and 
-eich do a set of arithmetic examples after 
school. 

That made all the ** Wasps” in a great 
rage, and when interval came we very ncarly 
liad a free fight in the passage. 

“All right, you miserable bees!” said 
Marshal. “Well smoke you out, see if we 
don't, you greedy honey-grubbers ?"' 

We never thought he really meant any- 
thing; but it turned out afterwards that, 
while he and Coles were standing out behind 
tho blackboard, they'd been making a plan, 
and what it was you ll hear presently. 

Al that day Cobb Major seemed to be 
more secdy and down in the dumps than 
before, He let the“ Wasps” shove him out 
of his place, and didn't even laugh when the 
blackboard nearly fell on Mr. Darrel's head. 
He wasn't in & wax, but he seemed all out of 
soris, though whether it was his mind or his 
stomach that had something the matter with 
it, I couldn't for the life of me tell. 

Just before supper that evening he came 
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up to me, and for the first time he called me 
by my Christian name. 

" Look here, young Ted," he said; ** Mrs. 
Ormsby thinks I'm bilious, and she's going 
to give me some ginger tea. I don't want 
the stuff, but I know you like it, so I'm going 
to fetch the glass, and take it up to the 
dormitory, and then you can drink it." 

Now I thought this was awfully good of 
Cobb Major, because he's a lot older than I 
am, and there was no reason why he should 
go out of his way like that to do me a kind- 
ness. ‘The ginger tea was prime, and warmed 
me up inside like a furnace, and I told Cobb 
I was very much obliged, and he said I was 
quite welcome, and that he hoped we should 
always be friends. His bed was next to 
mine, and after the light was turned out I 
couldn't help lying awake thinking about 
him, and wondering what made him look so 
sad and be so kind all of a sudden to a kid 
like me. "Then I heard him sigh, and that 
made me feel wretched. I wondered if he 
were going to die, and at last I couldn't 
stand it. any longer, so I stretched out my 
hand in the darkness and pulled his counter- 
pane. 

“Isay, Cobb," I whispered, “I wish you'd 
tell me what's the matter with you.” 

“Oh, it's nothing,” he answered. 

“But it must be something," I said. 
„ Yon've been jolly kind to me, and I'd do 
anything for you I could; I really would." 

He didn't speak, but he found the hand I 
was grabbing his bedclothes with, and shook 
it; and then we both turned over and went 
to sleep. 

We noticed a good deal of whispering 
going on among the“ Wasps" on Saturday 
morning, but we never thought they really 
meant to play us a trick; though, just as 
they were passing on out of assembly, young 
* Monkoy " Smith tripped over my foot, that 
happened to be stuck out a bit, and he 
turned and said: “ All right, Busy Bee, we'll 
smoke you out of your dirty little hive before 
long, see if we don't!“ 

* A. Division " class-room is just across the 
way, on the opposite side of the passage. 
Darrel was extra long-winded that morning ; 
and, after the bell had rung, he still kept us 
back for a few minutes repeating some rules 
he'd written on the blackboard. We were in 
rather a wax with him for not letting us go; 
and so, when he told us to read out all 
togcther what he had written, we simply 
shouted at the top of our voices. Now it 
turned out afterwards, at that very time, 
Marshal and Coles were just on their way to 
see if Darrel were safe in the masters’ 
sitting-room; and when they heard the row 
we were making they made sure he'd gone 
to his lunch. That was how the finish to 
their joke was rather more exciting than they 
intended. 

Because we shouted, Darrel said he should 
keep us all the longer, and he began a long jaw 
about the use of the ablative. We sat back 
in our places, and groaned as loud as we 
dared; and then, all of a sudden, we smelt a 
most awfully funny smell, and everyone 
began sniffing. 

* Please, sir," said Higginson, “I believe 
something's burning.” 

„Never mind if. there is," snapped Darrel. 
„All you have to do at present is to attend 
to me." Then he nearly sneezed his head 
off, and cried out: Good gracious! where's 
all this smoke coming from? Cobb, shut the 
window.“ 

I shut the window, but it didn't seem to 
make any difference. The smoke wasn't 
coming in from outside. It seemed to get 
thicker every minute, and it had the most 
fearful smell you can imagine. I do believe 
if it had gone on much longer we should all 
have been suffocated 

^ I've told Stone twenty times not to burn 


rubbish in the heating apparatus,” said 
Darrel, coughing. “ Now, in expressing place 
where we use 

„Please, sir," shrieked young Tyler, ‘ the 
‘Wasps’ are trying to smoke us out ; they're 
blowing it through the keyhole ! " 

We all sat still for a moment, and stared 
at the door. It was quite true; alot of puffs 
of smoke kept coming through the keyhole, 
and as we listened we heard some one laugh 
outside in the passage. In half a jiffy 
everyone had forgotten nbout the use of the 
ablative; and I can tell you there was a fine 
shindy. We all rushed for the door, but it 
was locked on the outside. and the more 
we tugged and banged at it the more smoke 
came through the keyhole, and, rising in our 
faces, drove us back, coughing and sneezing 
till the tears ran down our cheeks. 

Mr. Darrel himself eame and thumped the 
door and shouted; but we were making such 
a row that his voice couldn't possibly be dis- 
tinguished above the rest, so the smoke came 
pouring in just the same; and all of us were 
gasping, and sneezing, and laughing, and 
kicking up such a shindy that the fellows 
outside in the playground wondered what on 
earth was the matter, and began to collect 
in a crowd round the window. The real 
truth of the matter, as we found out after- 
wards, was this: Stone, the manservant, 
makes rather a hobby of bee-keeping, 
and he's got a patent thing for smoking 
them, something like a small pair of bellows. 
Marshal had seen this lying about in the 
boot-room, and the day before, when he and 
Coles were * stood out" because Higginson 
wouldn't let them sit on our desk, they made 
this plan for playing us a trick. Marshal 
got Stone to show him how the bellows 
worked, and then he borrowed them, without 
asking. When interval came, and he 
thought, from the row we were making, 
that Darrel had gone to lunch, he locked the 
class.room door, stuck the nozzle of the 
apparatus into the keyhole, and began to 
blaze away as hard as he could. 

‘The more row we made the more smoke he 
kept pumping into the room; and how long 
he'd have gone on I don't know, if one of the 
chaps, outside in the playground, hadn't put 
his face close to the windows, and, seeing 
Darrel, he ran round and told the fellows in 
the passage. 

When Marshal found out he was fumizat- 
ing one of the masters, it gave him such a 
shock that he simply dropped the bellows 
and ran for his life. All the Wasps” 
skedaddled after him; but when they goi 
outside, they remembered they hadn't un- 
locked the door, and none of them would go 
back and dot, because they knew whoever 
went was certain to be caught. 

Just then Mr. Banks came mooninz along, 
and * Monkey " Smith went up to him and 
said : 

„Please, sir, d'rYou know what's the matter 
with the * B. Division' fellows? They're all 
in their class-room making a fearful row." 

Banks was a regular noodle; and I'm sura 
it was a great mistake his trying to bea master. 
He had a little, squeaky voice, but he thought 
an awful lot of himself ; and when he wanted 
to be stern he spoke in a queer way all down 
in his throat. He came down the passage, 
and picked up the bellows ; then he tried the 
door, and, finding it fast, he croaked oui: 
“Now, then, inside there, no more of your 
nonsense! What's all this noise about?“ 

Mr. Darrel thought, from the sound, it was 
one of the boys making fun of us; he was 
angry already, and that made him in a fear- 
ful rage. 

Open this door immediately! heshouted. 
* D'you hear what I say?” 

The next instant the door did open, and 
there, to our astonishment, stood little Banks 
with the bellows in his hand, looking just as 


if he'd done the whole business! Darrel's 
eyes were full of smoke, and, for the moment, 
he didn't see who it was; he bounded out 
like a lion and collared hold of Mr. Banks, 
crying: 

* Now, my fine fellow, you'll come with 
me to Mr. Ormsby ! " 

Of course little Banks protested it wasn't 
his doing, and Mr. Darrel apologised when 
he found who it was he'd captured. We all 
laughed till we cried. I don't think I ever 
saw anything so funny since all that snow 
fell through the pantry skylight on to Stone's 
head, and smashed a whole tray of crockery. 
But Darrel didn't seem inclined to look vpon 
it as a joke—he called it an outrage ; and 
said that whoever was responsible for it should 
be punished. ; 

I will say this for the“ Wasps,” that they 
aren't sneaks; and when Marshal saw that 
there was going to be a row, he came and 
owned up at once that it was his doing, but 
that he really didn’t know a master was in 
the room. Everyone agrees that Darrel’s a 
real good sort, though he’s rather strict; and 
when he'd cooled down, and saw that his 
being fumigated was really an accident, he 


iG was the rule at the College for all“ lines,“ 

“ impots,” and so forth to be handed in 
on Friday afternoons, on pain of the loss of 
Saturday half-holiday. Gates had quite 
seteled in his own mind that Mr. Martyn 
would forget the entire episode by Friday; if 
he had any decency he would pretend to at 
any rate, for Gates was notin his house or 
classes, and masters were not as a rule eager 
to punish the members of other houses. 

To all appearance Mr. Martyn was a good- 
netured easy-going fellow, and indeed was 
one; but he had a keen sense of his own 
dignity, and a great objection to being 
fooled, especially by a boy. 

Gates little dreamed when he stated 
that the punishment for bird’s-nesting was 
50 lines that Mr. Martyn saw clearly he 
was fooling. But it was the fact; and, on 
entering the house, the master wrote in his 
note-book, “ Bramley, 50 lines.” 

He recollected the entry next day when he 
was having tea with Mr. Paterson, & fellow. 
master. Mr. Martyn asked him what was the 
usual punishment for breaking bounds. 

A hundred l'nes," was the reply, unless 
there are special circumstances.” 

Such as — ?” 

“Such as breaking bounds at night, or 
entering a public-house, and go forth; 500 
lines is the minimum then." 

* Thank you," said Mr. Martyn making 
an entry in his note-book, & smile on his 
face. 

As he went out he gave the porter a slip of 
paper addressed to Bramley, instructing him 
to write 150 lines. The note was duly carried 
to the house honoured by Bramley's presence, 
aud was received with mingled dismay and 
satisfaction. 

“Then he did see me coming out of the 
‘Cat and Fiddle’ after all!" thought 
Bramley. “What a mean sneak to say 
nothing about it till now, and then to burst 
this bombshell on me!" 

But there were mitigating circumstances. 
Bramley knew well enough that 500 lines 
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told Marshal to be more careful in future, 
and only gave him two hundred lines. 

One reason why I’m writing about this 
joke is that Cobb Major didn’t seem to enjoy 
it a bit. He never made any noise while we 
were being smoked, but simply sat and 
sneezed ; and when it was over he was more 
glum than ever. I made up my mind that I 
would find out what was the matter with 
him, and so, after dinner, when I came 
across him lounging about by himself in a 
corner of the playroom, I threatened that 
unless he told me what it was I wouldn't 
be friends with him any longer. Well, he 
confessed at last, after making me promise 
not to tell, and what d'you think it was? 
When I heard I nearly fell backwards on the 
floor. He'd fallen in love with Aunt Grace ! 

I was too much astonished to laugh; I 
could only sit and stare at him without 
speaking. -, 

“Was that what made you give me the 
ginger ten?“ I asked. 

„% Yes," he answered; “ I'd give you any- 
thing for her sake." 

„But, old man!" I cried, “ you couldn't 
marry Àunt Grace; she's old enough to be 


(To bc continued.) 


A QUESTION OF IDENTITY. 
Bv PauL BLAkR. 


CHAPTER II. 


was the smallest impot' due for his 
offence; luckily, Mr. Martyn was evidently 
unaware of it, and had only given him 150. 
Clearly the wise course would be to get the 
lines done as early as possible, before Mr. 
Martyn discovered that he had been so 
absurdly lenient. Bramley resolved to 
devote preparation time to his lines, and 
chance to luck for his classes next day. 

Somewhat to Mr. Martyn’s surprise, he 
was accosted after morning school by a boy, 
whose face he dimly recollected, who handed 
to him a copy -book with 150 lines, many of 
them illegible through haste. 

“ Here are your lines, sir," said Bramley. 

“Eh? What ? Let me see—what did I 
give you these for? " 

„For going into the ‘Cat and Fiddle’ for 
ginger-beer, sir." 

Mr. Martyn had not the slightest idea of 
what Bramley was talking about, but he 
was quite sharp enough to see that this 
unknown boy had been guilty of the crime 
of breaking bounds by entering an inn. 

“Ah, yes,” replied Mr. Martyn musingly. 
“ But, how is it that you've only done 150 
lines? The penalty is 500, as you must 
know." 

“Yes, sir; but I thought you didn't, as you 
only gave me 150.” 

Mr. Martynsmiled. He put his pen through 
the lines, and was about to dismiss the boy 
with the warning that he would get full 
punishment next time, when a thought 
struck him. 

„By the bye, what is your name?“ 

* Bramley, sir." 


“Oh, yes, of course. There's no other 


‘Bramley in the College, is there?“ 


** No, sir." 

* What is the name of the boy you were 
walking with on Tuesday, when I met you 
in the village?“ 

„That was Gates, sir.“ 

“Thanks. That will do." 

Bramley was quickly out of sight, glad to 
have got off so cheaply. Mr. Martyn strolled 


[THE END.] 
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your grandmother—she's over twenty! Yor 
must be cracked!” 

“ I knew you'd say something of that sort," 
he answered and with that he bolted out of 
the room. 

I sat down on Higginson’s play-box tc 
recover myself a bit; and, as I did so, ] 
happened to put my hand in my pocket anc 
I pulled out a piece of crumpled paper. It 
was that anonymous letter; and now, when 
Iread it again, I felt sure it must refer tc 
Cobb Major. 

* You are greatly mistaken in the character 
of him who now has your confidence." 

So I was—I'd never bcen so much 
mistaken about anything in all my life; and 
I'll venture to say that if you'd seen old 
Cobb in his dowdy cap and “ penwiper ” coat, 


. you'd have said he was the last person or: 


earth to go falling in love with anybody. 

Then the thought struck me that the letter 
was written before Cobb had seen Aun: 
Grace; so it didn't mean him after all. J 
was more puzzled than ever, the letter 
bothered me, and I was vexed with Cobb fo: 
being such a noodle; so I went out to play 
football, and charge Tyler. 
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out to the cricket field, wher a good many 
boys were practising. 

He soon picked out Gates, and sent a 
small boy to sumnion him. Gates came up. 
feeling vaguely uneasy. He feared that 
Mr. Martyn’s memory was going to prove 
uncomfortably good. 

„Ah, Bramley,” was the master’s greeting. 
"I've something to say to you. I’ve dis- 
covered that you were in the ‘Cat and 
Fiddle’ on Tuesday, just after I met you in 
the village." 

* Please, sir, I haven't been in there this 
term.” 

„But I've positive proof that a college boy 
called Bramley was in there, and as there's 
only one Bramley in the college, and you 
told me your name was Bramley — “ 

“ Please, sir —-"' began Gates. 

* Well, what is it?" But Gates hesitate 
&nd was silent. 

„Mou will write me 500 lines," pursued 
Mr. Martyn. 

* But there's a mistake, sir!” 

„% No, there's no mistake, unless you've 
made one. Perhaps you have?“ 

“ Yes, sir," confessed Gates, abashed. 

“Then, perhaps you will be able to re- 
collect your name in future without making 
a mistake," said Mr. Martyn. You can 
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Gates went, feeling very sold. Besides 
his resentment against the new master for 
bowling him out, he was angry with Bramley 
for not backing him up. He would let 
Bramley know what he thought of him. 

But, on second thoughts, he decided he 
would hold his tongue. Bramley did not 
know the history of the affair, and might 
not quite understand. Gates became quite 
certain that he had better not speak when 
Bramley came to tell him about the 150 
lines which Mr. Martyn had given him. 

* How on earth, when he found out I was 
in the ‘Cat and Fiddle,’ he only gave me 150 
lines, I can't make out. can you? “ 

And Gates had to say he could not. 
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HOW I CAUGHT MY BIG MAHSIR. 


IRSTLY, what is a mahsir? It is the fish 


known to Europeans as the Indian 


salmon, but in reality it has no connection 
with the salmon tribe, but belongs to that of 


the carp. It is a handsome fish, though pos- 


sessed of a rather large, ugly head, with lips 
which can be made to pzotrude in a curious 
manner. -It has no teeth, but is furnished 
with a series of oval rough plates, studded 
over its palate and pharynx, which crush 
and grind its food. It is covered with huge 
horny scales, several inches in diameter in a 
large specimen, which overlap each other 
and furnish a complete coat of mail. The 
mahsir is, to some extent, a migratory 


- 


fish, many specimens coming up from the 


lower parts of the rivers to the higher 
stretches during the rains for the purpose 
of spawning; but, as far as I have seen, 
many individuals remain in the higher parts 
of the streams all the year round. It is a 
very game fish, taking fly, spoon, or natural 
spinning bait, and it furnishes very good 
sport, as it runs briskly, springs freely, and 
takes a good deal of skill to land. So much 
for its natural history. I must now hurry 
on to give an account of the capture of my 
large specimen. 

Having got a few days’ leave, not always an 
easy matter for a single-handed doctor in an 
out-of-the-way station, I determined to have 
some fishing in & river which I had pro- 
spected on a former occasion, during a shoot- 
ing expedition. My preparations would 
have appeared somewhat alarming to a stay- 
at-home angler. As regards tackle, I still, 
after many years in India, possessed a 
sixteen-foot salmon rod, and somewhere 
among my belongings I knew I had a box of 
angler's odds and ends. This I hunted up, 
and found a reel with a hundred yards of 
salmon line, and a pocket-book containing 
what had once been flies, but which the 
moths and * fish insect " had reduced to bare 
hooks. However, I found also a stock of 
hooks, salmon gut, silk, swivels, and even a 
piece of ** sutor's roset,” enveloped in leather; 
so I set to work, and soon rigged up two or 
three very fair spinning tackles, and I deter- 
mined to trust to these in my pursuit of tne 
wily mahsir, as I had no spoon and no 
materials for fly- making. 

The evening before I started, I sent off 
tents for myself, my servants, and & guard of 
sepoys, and early in the morning after 
“chota hazri "—4..e. tea, toast, and an egg —I 
mounted my sturdy little hill pony and 
cantered off some seven miles to the foot of 
the hills. Here I gave up my pony and 
started to walk for the rest of my journey. 
The first part of my road was a zigzag path 
up & hill some 2,000 feet in height. It 
was stiff work, but a couple of hours found 
me at the bungalow on the top of the ridge, 
where ina verandah facing the eternal snows 
I found a comfortable breakfast laid out. 

Having refreshed body and soul with the 
victuals and the view, I started anew for my 
twenty-mile walk. I was in no hurry; the 
day was a glorious one, clear and cool—such 
as you find in few places save in the hills 
in India; the view was magnificent, and 
I myself was in prime condition; so I 
thoroughly enjoyed the tramp down the hill, 
along a valley, and over a low mountain 
range, crossing en route a small stream or 
two, und meeting sundry gangs of Bhotias 
driving along their flocks of sheep. These 
sheep each carried a small double sack or 
saddlebag, which rested on their woslly backs, 
and remained firm there without harness of 
any kind. The bags contained salt brought 
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from the salt lakes in Tibet. Guarding the 
tlocks were sundry huge dogs, Tibetan mas— 
tiffs, which looked very savage, and glared 
on me as I passed; but they seemed well 
under control, and offered me no molestation. 

After a delightful walk, varied by sundry 
halts for luncheon and a smoke or two, I 
came in sight of my tents about five o’clock. 
The sun had sunk behind the hills long 
before this, but of course it was still dav- 
light. My tents were pitched in the shade 
of a "tope" or grove of huge mango-trees, 
which stood on a beautiful grassy plateau. 
close to the edge of a lofty bank overhanging 
the river. A few hundred yards off was a 
small village and a ferry over the river. 

I spent an hour or two in arranging my 
traps and admiring the view. From the door 
of my tent I saw far up the river, which ran 
through narrow vallevs among the hills. 
The nearer hills were covered with deodar- 
trees, and far away, beyond ranges of moun- 
tains, which became gradually loftier and 
loftier, the view was closed by a huge white 
pyramid, one of the lofty peaks of the 
Himalayas. 

However, my long march had sharpened 
my appetite, and I was not sorry to be sum- 
moned by my kitmutgar to & savoury, not to 
say luxurious, dinner, which my worthy cook 
had as usual prepared with an open-air appa- 
ratus that would have been the despair of a 
French cook. After dinner I summoned a 
fisherman from the village, and gave him 
orders to catch a large dish of little fish with 
his casting-net, and then, after a smoke and 
a read, to bed with great content, as the 
worthy Pepys would say. 

Next morning I was early afoot, getting my 
tackle into order, and about seven o'clock 
the fisherman appeared with a fine bowlful 
of little fish. From these I selected a couple 
of dozen bright silvery little fellows for bait, 
and made over the rest to the cook to prepare 
for my breakfast. 

About nine o’clock I sallied forth with my 
rod on my shoulder, and followed by my 
native orderly, a wiry little Goorkha who 
generally accompanied me in my shooting 
excursions. Evidently he did not think much 
of tishing as a sport, and as I explained how 
I had caught large fish with the rod I held 
in my hand, and the thin gut that I showed 
him, I could see from his expressive counte- 
nance that he considered me a fit companion 
for Ananias, Gulliver, and Munchausen, or 
whatever their equivalents are in the Goorkha 
lunguage. 

About & mile above my camp I reached 
the spot I had fixed on for my first trial. 
The river here was narrowed between rocky 
banks, and the water rushed wildly over large 
boulders in the centre of the stream. Lower 
down it quieted into & large. deep pool, 
perhaps & quarter of & mile in length, and 
three hundred yards in width. Selecting a 
nice bright little fish, I fitted it on my hooks 
and began spinning, but I met with no success, 
and after ten minutes or so my native friend 
contemptuously sat down in the shade of a 
large boulder, on the high bank above me, 
and calmly went to sleep. 

I persevered for some time, but after half 
an hour's vigorous casting I began to fear 
my orderly was right, and that this (the cold 
weather) was not the season for fishing. 
However, I changed my bait, took a long cast, 
letting my bait drop beside a large boulder, 
and as the line swung round I took out a 
cheroot and began lighting it. Just as I had 
succeeded, away tlew the line with a screech 
of the reel. About sixty yards were taken at 


the first rush, and my poor finger which was 
in the way was cut to the bone. Thisscratch 
I did not feel at the time, for I was evidently 
fixed in something heavy. At first I feared 
my whole line would be exhausted by the 
savage rushes that my captive made, but I 
knew that my tackle was good and gave the 
butt vigorously. 

My little Goorkha friend was now wide 
awake, and dancing with excitement on the 
high bank above me. What is it, Sahib?“ 
he shouted. “Surely it is a crocodile.” 
For the first quarter of an hour we saw 
nothing, but then the pressure began to tell, 
and after a heavy run which took out some 
seventy yards of line there was a glimmer of 
something bright near the surface. It's a 
fish—It’s a tish,” cried the Goorkha, “as big 
as a man!" Then there was another rush, 
and a huge fish sprang half out of the water. 
Thereupon my orderly simply yelled, and so 
well did he repeat this ceremony at every 
junip and rush of the fish, that my sepoys 
and servants heard his shouts, and I soon 
had a large gallery of onlookers. 

After three-quarters of an hour I had got 
my captive down towards the tail of the pool 
in quiet water, and I found he was well under 
control, and that I could guide him easily. 
I therefore shouted to my orderly to come 
down and drag him out for me. He came all 
quivering with excitement, and as I guided 
the monster gently up to the bank the little 
rascal whipped out his kukhri and made a 
savage cut at the fish's neck. I trembled 
for my line, but fortunately it was untouched, 
and the blow of the kukhri, that would have 
severed n buffalo's neck, merely made a 
scratch on the scales of the mahsir ; of course 
this put new life into my captive, but after 
two or three feeble dashes I once more 
brought him to the bank, and, following my 
directions, the orderly thrust his hand into 
the gills and lugged the mighty brute in 
triumph up the bank. 

How the sepovs and servants gabbled and 
chattered! At last they cut & branch from 
a tree, and, thrusting this through the gills, 
two of the little men shouldered the fish and 
trotted off to camp. Thinking I had done 
enough for one day, I accompanied them. 
When I reached the camp I sent to the village 
for a steelyard. and found that my fish turned 
the scales at sixty pounds with a good margin 
to spare. 

I spent the rest of the day in duck and 
snipe shooting, and in the evening fared 
luxuriously on mahsir steaks, which were 
delicious, roast duck, and a couple of plump 
snipe. All I wanted was a friend to share 
my good things, and join me in chat while I 
slew my mahsir over again. 

Next morning I killed another mahsir, 
near the same spot, weighing over twenty- 
five pounds. All my followers feasted on 
the fish, except one unfortunate high-caste 
Brahmin, to whom it was a thing forbidden. 

I took a number of the scales as souvenirs 
of my triumph, but now I have only one 
remaining, on which is recorded the weight. of 
the mahsir and the day it was slain. Thig 
scale measures three inches in diameter. 

Such is a brief account of the best day’s 
fishing I ever had in India. I hope some of 
my young readers may some day become 
personally acquainted with the mahsir, and 
slay even a larger one than I did. I may 
mention that, just about the time I killed 
this fish, a Major Ross killed in the Dehra- 
doon one of seventy-two pounds. What bait 
he used, or how long he took to kill the 
monster, I never heard. 
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1 is absolutely no harbour at Jaffa, and 

consequently ships are obliged to anchor 
in the open roadstead, sending their pas- 
sengers ashore in the big surf- boats, which 
soon come flocking round, under the charge 
of ruffianly-looking, leather-lunged Arabs, 
whose clamour and gesticulations suggest a 
combination of the monkey-house and the 
parrot-house at the Zoo. 

The traveller who commits himself to their 
care notices first of all that, the four oarsmen 
make absolutely no attempt whatever to keep 
time, but each one pulls away regardless of 
the rest, while a fifth wanders round among 
the passengers trying to induce them to buy 
knick-knacks, and whining for * backsheesh." 

It is well known that it is only possible to 
land at Jaffa at all in calm weather, and as 
one approaches the shore the reason of this 
becomes apparent even to the most casual 
observer. In order to reach the landing- 
stage the boat has to pass through a belt of 
rocks, in which the opening is so narrow that, 
even under the most favourable circum- 
stances, the oars of the rowers touch the 
rocks on either side, as the boat shoots 
through the entrance. Obviously, when 
there is anything like a swell on, such a 
passage would be extremely dangerous; and 
by a recently enacted law the boatmen are 
not allowed to take passengers through when 
the harbour-master decides that the weather 
is unfavourable. 

This fact lends a pleasing uncertainty to & 
visit to Jaffa, as there is, first of all, the 
question as to whether one will be able to 
land, and, later on, the still more important 
problem as to whether one can get away. 

It is interesting to notice that this reef of 
jagged rocks is supposed, according to tra- 
dition, to be the spot where the fair 
Andromeda was chained by Neptune that she 
might become the prey of a sea-monster. 
She was the granddaughter of Æolus, god 
of the winds, and daughter of Cepheus, while 
her mother's name was Joppa, for which, of 
course, Jaffa (pronounced Yaffa) is the 
modern name. It is, perhaps, unnecessary to 
add for the benefit of anyone above the Third 
Form, that she was rescued from her peril- 
ous position by Perseus, who flew to her 
assistance carrying the head of Medusa, with 
whose Gorgon-stare he reduced the monster 
to stone. It is said that the snakes, with 
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which Libya has since been infested, sprang 
from the blood that dripped from Medusa’s 
head. 

Until about three hundred years ago 
travellers were shown the identical chains 
and iron ring to which the fair Andromeda 
was fastened ! 

Passing from the realm of legend to that 
of fact, it will be remembered that this was 
the port at which the cedar-wood from 
Lebanon, sent by Hiram, King of Tyre, to 
King Solomon’s Temple, was landed ; and it 
was also the starting-point of the prophet 
Jonah on the voyage which ended in his 
shipwreck. 

Fortunately, on both the two occasions on 
which the present writer has landed at Jaffa 
the weather has been most favourable, and 
the surf-boats have got through their narrow 
passage without so much as a wetting for 
the passengers. 

On landing, there is a great deal of bother 
to be gone through with the Turkish Custom- 
house officials, unless, as in the present case, 
he is fortunate enough to have arranged with 
some one on the spot to get this matter all 
settled before arrival. 

The first thing to be done on landing is to 
pay a visit to the house of Simon the Tanner, 
on the roof of which Peter saw the vision of 
the sheet let down from heaven filled with 
living creatures. The ancient wall of this 
house may still be seen, and also the stone 
tank in which the actual process of tanning 
the skins was effected. From the roof may 
be gained an excellent view of the harbour, 
if it can be called one, and from this distance 
the belt of rocks looks as if it were entirely 
impassable. 

Another interesting traditional site which 
is still shown to travellers is an underground 
dwelling in an orange-grove just outside the 
town, which is said to be the house in 
which Peter restored Tabitha (or Dorcas) to 
life. 

In this orange-grove the traveller gets his 
first sight of the famous Jaffa oranges 
growing on their native trees. Every school- 
boy knows this particular variety of orange— 
a large egg-shaped fruit with a thick skin, 
and a most delicious flavour ; but probably he 
does not know the way in whicheit is pro- 
duced. It is the result of grafting a certain 
kind of orange upon a lemon-tree, which 
gives it the peculiar oval shape, though there 
is no suggestion of a lemon in the flavour. 

Being the result of a graft, the fruit has 
very few seeds, and if they are planted they 
very seldom come to anything; but in the 
rare cases where a tree is produced the fruit 
is a rather insignificant-looking lemon with 
a very mawkish sweet taste, known as a 
“sweet lemon." 

Historically the city possesses many 
interesting associations, having been fortified 
by the Maccabees about a century before 
Christ, destroyed by the Roman general 
Cestius, and rebuilt, and then destroyed 
again by Vespasian, the father of Titus who 
besieged Jerusalem. 

During the Crusades it came into the 
possession of the Knights of St. John, and 
was captured successively by Saladin and 
Richard Cceur de Lion, as readers of 
“ Ivanhoe "' will recollect. 

Unfortunately, however, with Jerusalem 
only thirty-two miles off, as the crow flies, 
the temptation to press on to the Holy City is 
too great to allow one to linger long enough 
to do justice to the various places of interest 
in Jaffa. As Jerusalem stands very high, the 
approaches to it are naturally of a circuitous 
character, the most direct road being thirty- 


six miles in length, while the railway is over 
tifty miles. 

Half an hour from Jaffa the train stops at 
Lydda Station, the town itself lying about 
half a mile off, among the olive-groves. On 
each side of the line are magnificent groves 
of oranges, lemons, pomegranates, and 
apricots, while lovely scarlet anemones may 
be seen carpeting the ground in many 
places. 

After passing the village of Ramleh, the 
Jewish settlement founded by Baron Roths- 
child comes into view, consisting of a model 
agricultural school, where the Rishon wine 
is made. A little farther on is Wad es Surar, 
which is believed to be the Valley of Sorek, 
where Samson caught the three hundred 
foxes. 

The next place of interest is Beth- 
Shemesh, where a small Moslem shrine 
among the ruins is pointed out as the site of 
Samson’s grave. Shortly afterwards Zorah, 
which was his birthplace, comes into view ; 
and there may also be seen a huge rock cut 
into the shape of an altar surrounded by 
steps. There are two different legends con- 
nected with this striking monument, ac- 
cording to one of which it is the great stone 
of Abel, on which the men of Beth-Shemesh 
“set down the ark of the Lord" (1 Sam. 
vi. 18); while the other claims it as the rock 
mentioned in the story of the angel who 
appeared to Manoah and his wife. 

Farther up the valley is seen a fountain, 
which is supposed by tradition to be the 
scene of Philip’s baptism of the Eunuch; 
and beyond this again is the Plain of 
Rephaim where David gained two great 
victories over the Philistines. 

Of course, many other objects of interest 
are to be seen during the three and a-half 
hours’ journey from Jaffa to the Holy City ; 
but it is impossible to enumerate them all, 
and the foregoing account is merely an 
attempt to give some vague idea of the scenes 
through which to-day’s traveller to Jerusalem 
passes just before arriving at the final goal 
of his journey. 

The station of Jerusalem is outside fhe 
walls on the south-west side, and even 
before alighting from the train the traveller 
cannot fail to observe the curious note of 
incongruity which is struck by the sight of 
the camels lying down to unload within a 
few yards of the railway engine. When a 
carriage has been secured—by no means an 
easy matter in the midst of the howling mob 
of Arabs, with no policeman to control or 
regulate them!—the driver dashes off at 
breakneck speed down the hill, past the 
lower pool of Gihon, and then races madly 
up again on the other side, past the Tower of 
David and the Jaffa Gate, to the Hotel 
Howard, which is outside the walls, at the 
north-west corner of the city. 

As one leaves the station a beautiful view 
of the Mount of Olives may be obtained, 
right across the city on the north-eastern 
side. 

It is a great pity that a huge breach has 
been made recently in the city wall beside 
the Jaffa Gate, so that the latter stands un- 
supported on one side, and it is possible to 
enter there without passing through it. 
This act of vandalism was perpetrated on 
the occasion of the visit of the German 
Emperor, in order to make more room for 
his procession to pass through ! 

Fortunately, however, the old iron door ig 
still there with a “ wicket” in it, which is 
supposed by many to be the original 
* peedle's eye." This is quite high enough 
to admit a donkey, or even a horse; but a 


camel could only be dragged through with 
the greatest possible difficulty, and it would 
in any case be absolutely necessary to 
remove its burden before the attempt could 
be made. It has been thought by some, 
therefore, that the meaning underlying the 
phrase about the rich man and the camel 
was that he must get rid of the burden of 
his riches and his sins before he could pass 
through the “ needle's eye." 

The scene outside this gate is one of the 
most remarkable in the world, the mixture 
of horses and mules and camels, with men 
of every nationality arrayed in every variety 
of costume, being particularly striking — 
Bedouins in their picturesque headgear 
(whieh may be seen reproduced in the 
portrait of the author), Turks in their red 
fezes, Christian women in white veils, and 
Moslem women in black ones while just 
eutside the gate itself stands a coal.black 
Abyssinian, shrieking to the passers-by, in a 
voice that is peacock-like in its shrillness, 
to come and buy a dubious-looking sticky 
mixture like an inferior kind of maple-sugar 
candy. 

While this letter was being written in the 
balcony of Howard's Hotel two processions 
have passed down the road towards the Jaffa 
Gate. The first was a Greek funeral, with 
the coffin-lid carried in front, immediately 
followed by the priests in a head-gear which 
looks like a top-hat without a brim. Then 
came the coffin with the body exposed to 
view, dressed in everyday clothes, and 
almost covered with flowers. The weird 
chant sung by the priests and the mourners 
is very impressive. 


HOW TO MANAGE PETS IN 


T is, remember, necessary, if you keep 

squirrels and wild mice, to be able to feed 
them with their natural food; for, however 
much they may relish bread and milk, 
tisenits, and other dainties which domestic 
pets feed on, they still hanker after the 
berries and nuts and ripe grain that they 
gathered for themselves in their wild state in 
the forests and woodlands ; and I must again 
emphasise what I have already written in 
previous articles, that if you want to keep 
animals properly you must imitate nature as 
closely as possible. To this rule there is no 
exception. 

Now with regard to bedding. The dreary 
months of winter supply a wealth of beautiful 
soft moss from which the squirrels and mice 
build their cosy little dwellings. Moss is the 
best litter you can have for all small animals, 
and far superior to hay, wadding, or wool. 
It makes a cosy, comfortable bed, and does 
not smell so offensively as the other 
materials. 

_ Gather as much as possible, thoroughly dry 
it in the sun, then store it away in sacks for 
future use. 

Beech-leaves, oak-leaves, and dried fern 
make capital bedding for rabbits, hedgehogs, 
ferrets, and other of the larger pets, especially 
if mixed with fresh deal shavings; while the 
erass from the lawn-mower is one of the best 
utters you can have for the nursery beds of 
baby mice and rats, being soft and easily 
woven into a cosy nest. 

The little home that the field-vole builds 
for its young in the hayfields is composed 
entirely of the blades of grass plaited into a 
compact little ball, while that of the harvest- 
mouse is similarly constructed of the blades 
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The second procession consisted of 
Russian pilgrims, of whom there are large 
numbers in the Holy City at the present 


— 


moment. They were also chanting, and it 
is not to be wondered at if they were re- 
joicing at having reached the goal of their 
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of corn fastened to the stalks, which have 
been split into fine shreds and woven into 
the nest. 

Deal sawdust must always be kept for 
covering the floors of the living-room and 
bedrooms, as it is an excellent disinfectant, 
and readily absorbs moisture. 

So far I have been catering, as it were, for 
the wild occupants of the menagerie—i.e. 
those which have been captured or taken 
when young from the nest ; and will now turn 
to the domestic pets that are usually in- 
cluded in a boy's collection—viz. rabbits, 
guinea-pigs, rats, mice, etc. 

With regard to rabbits, so many excellent 
articles have already appeared in the 
“ B.O.P.” that it is unnecessary for me to 
touch on these; so I will start with that dear, 
whimsical little pet, the guinea-pig, whose 
sole object in life seems to consist in eating 
heartily all day and sleeping soundly all 
night. 

The great diffieuity I always had with 
guinea-pigs was to prevent them eating their 
beds ; and when I first started keeping these 
erratic little creatures, and filled their sleeping- 
rooms with a liberal amount of hay, I was 
horrified to find the next day that it had all 
disappeared, and the hutch presented the 
appearance of a pigsty literally. I tried 
them with rushes and fern, but found that 
these were as quickly devoured ; and, as a last 
resource, I put in shavings, which they con- 
descended to leave untouched, though they 
had trodden their bed down till it was as 
hard as the floor, and wanted no ena of 
shaking up every morning. My rats, on the 
other hand, loved their nests of moss, and got 


so lazy that they could hardly be induced to 


Passing tnrough the Belt of Rocks at Jaffa. 
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pilgrimage, for they are said to have walked 
all the way from Russia, and to have taken 
something like two years over the journey. 


Many of them save up their money all their 
lives to enable them to make this long and 
toilsome pilgrimage. 


THE WINTER. 


come out to feed; but the reason was plain. 
When I went to change the litter for them 
I found the remains of last night’s supper 
stowed away in every corner; in fact, they 
seem to enjoy “a dormitory feast" as 
much as any schoolboy. In order to break 
them of this habit, as well as to insure a clean 
bedroom, I had to use a sliding door between 
the living and sleeping room. This door was 
closed when they were feeding, and every 
particle of food was removed before they 
were allowed to go back to bed. 

To prevent them gnawing their cages I 
kept a lump of dog-biscuit in the cage, 
together with a piece of hard wood, which 
had a very beneficial effect on their teeth, 
and saved the hutch at the same time. 

The same rule applies to mice. 

The dormouse, on the other hand, feeds at 
sunset, but is very neat with regard to its 
nest, never fouling it in any way, and it was 
a pretty sight to see these little creatures 
creeping out at dusk and feasting on a juicy 
pear or a nut which had been left for them 
during the evening. 

My short-tailed field-mice, or field-voles, 
were equally clean with regard to their 
nests; but the tame white mice were quite 
the reverse, and had to have fresh bedding 
every day. I found that the best way to 
make them cosy and comfortable was to line 
the sleeping-room with hay and fill the 
hollow with dry moss or lawn-grass; and 
here I may mention that, in order to keep 
the nest of white mice dry, it is an excellent 
plan to have a second floor of coarse per- 
forated zinc placed immediately above the 
drawer of the sleeping-room. 

Through-this ail moisture drairs, and is 
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absorbed by the sawdust of the drawer, 
so preventing the woodwork of the sides 
becoming rotten from the damp. This 
secondary drawer or floor can be very suc- 
cessfully used in the cages of both rats and 
mice. 

During the winter months, when frosts 
and east winds are in full swing, it is especi- 
ally necessary to see that all hutches in the 
open are carefully covered at night with 
sacking or mats, leaving just sufficient space 
for ventilation. This little precaution will 
save your pets an immense amount of dis- 
comfort and illness, in the shape of chills, 
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vEny useful machine is a scroll saw, 
handy in every home, and one which wil! 
well repay you for the time and trouble 
expended in making it. 

Any handy boy who has an interest in 
practical work can make one for his own use 
at a very small expense, and after a little 
praetice with it all sorts of curved forms 
required in modelling and pattern-making, 
knees and curved timbers for boat-building, 
etc., can be easily cut from wood or thin 
metal with great rapidity. 

Three things should be remembered as 
necessary when designing à scroll saw— viz. 
that it must have a true vertical stroke, and 
that the cut of the saw be downwards ; also 
that the flywheel must be heavy enough to 
give a steady, even motion when cutting 
thick wood ; and lastly, the table on which 
the work to be cut rests should be provided 
with some kind of canting arrangement to 
enable you to cut the wood at any required 
angle, which is necessary for many purposes, 
as for inlaid work, of which I shall haxe 
more to say later on. 

Having 1nade a seroll saw for my own use 
some time ago and found it of great service 
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colds, and rheumatism, from-which so many 
caged animals suffer at this season of the 
year. " 

Hot meals are equally essential, and a cosy 
warm supper will be much appreciated by 
your pets before turning in for the night, 
while the thick sack blind will keep the 


hutch warm and as diy as the proverbial 


limekiln. 

Go round your hutches the last thing at 
night, and see that they are all safely 
guarded from east winds, snow, and the 
pitiless hail-showers so common in winter, 
and you can then retire to your own warm 
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for many kinds of work, I think the following 
description should enable you to make one 
like it with very little trouble, if you exercise 
a small amount of care in fitting the various 
parts together accurately. 

The machine consists roughly of a wooden 
stand and an iron frame, and we had better 
commence with the stand. 

This is simply a strong trestle of the form 
shown in front and side views in figs. 1, 2, 
and 3. 

You will require about 20 ft. of pine or 
deal 2 in. square for the legs 4, A, and cross 
bars B, B, C, c, and p ; and the top E is a stout 
pieee 3 in. deep, 4 in. wide, and 19 in. long. 

The dimensions marked on these diagrams 
should be kept to as closely as possible, but 
the legs may be shortened slightly if, when 
finished, the table is found to be incon- 
veniently high. 


Searf the top of the legs and fasten them 
to the piece E by two screws in each, as in 
fig. 4, which shows the scarf at 4, and the 
two recessed portions 4 in. deep to be cut 
out on either side of top piece at B, ,, in 
which the legs fit. Scarf the side bars c,c, 
fig. 3, so that they are horizontal on top, as in 
section D; let them be 1 ft. from the ground, 
round projecting ends, and screw up tightly. 


Digitized by 


bed with the comfortable feeling that all 
your pets are equally well cared-for, and 


suffering no pain or illness from your neglect. 
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Fix the tie-rods n, p in the same manner: 
these keep the legs from spreading outwards. 
D may be 6 in. from the ground, but , 


FiG. 2. 


having to carry the treadle, should be kept 
within } in. of the ground. 
The tlywhecl has now to be fitted to the 


FIG. 3. 


stand: get a heavy one of about 15 in. dia- 
meter, with a double groove in the rim, if you 


wish to run a drill in addition to the saw. 


Tia. 4. 


You will probably have some difficulty in 
getting one fitted with a suitable crank, so 


you will have to make the crank yourself. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE PRESENT FOOTBALL SEASON. 


T? remove any possible or probable shadow 
of doubt, let me premise that I am only 
referring in this particular article to the 
Association game; of Rugger football let 
others tell. For me, for the moment at all 
events, Soccer prospects represent the head 
and front of my offending. What has the 
season which commenced on September 1 in 
store for Soccer footballers? That is the 
question. From a national standpoint one 
thing can be asserted without fear of contra- 
diction: for English footballers it can cer. 
tainly not be worse than its immediate pre- 
decessor. It may be a negative satisfaction 
at the best, but none the less there is some. 
thing grateful and comforting in the reflec. 
tion; when things are at the worst they 
mend. 

Last season was one, if not of total failure, 
at the best of only partial success; the Irish 
match alone of the three International 
engagements produced a victory for the 
English Eleven, and that by but a narrow 
majority. At Cardiff the Welsh team, and 
not the strongest Wales could put into the 
field, had the best, if anything, of a drawn 
game. The form the English players had 
shown in these contests was certainlv not 
vood enough to justify any confidence in 
their ability to beat Scotland. As it was, the 
Scotchmen for the first time for many years 
asserted their all-round superiority unmistak- 
ably, and the English team, itis only fair to 
say, were beaten at all points. 

Football, no doubt, moves in cycles, as do 
other things, and it may be that at the mo- 
ment the standard of the play in some 
respecta is not quite as high as it has been 
in some recent years. Last season the chief 
defect in the English play, at least in Inter. 
national matches, was the lack of half-backs 
ofthe first class. The accident which pre- 
sonted E. M. Needham's appearance against 
Wales and Scotland handicapped the English 
teams, of course, considerably. But players 
"ith the versatility as well as the staying 
vowersand energy of the Sheffielder do not come 
i light every season. After Needham there 
was a long interval—Eclipse first and the rest 
nowhere, in fact. How that is to be done is 
& matter for those who have the selection of 
tae English players in their hands. Whether 
it will be done remains to be seen. In some 
respects the combination of the forwards, too, 
was capable of improvement last season. 

G. O. Smith, the best centre England has 
Lad for many years, showed all his old skill 
and played the game thoroughly, as healways 
ha»; still he hardly did the same amount of 
work, and on the whole was not quite so dan- 
y«roua as he has been. Of pace there was 
r^ lack among the forwards generally; on the 
other hand, the combination was frequently 
fazity. and in the Scotch match in particular 
there were many shortcomings. In the 
matter of stamina, too, the English Eleven 
eompared unfavourably with that of Scotland. 
If England is to regain the position it held 
in che winter of 1898-99 the attack as well 
4: the defence will have to be considerably 
unproved. 

In one respect the English Eleven will 
L.ve an advantage, and not an unimportant 
ore, this season. All their three Interna- 
. nal engagements next spring have to be 
maved in England. How much the fact of 
t ving on one's own ground, and before 
emrtators who are in sympathy with you, 
pront even the oldest hands at the game, no 
one has reason to know better than a foot- 
taller. Of the other International matches, 
Seotland has to play Ireland at home. and 
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Wales away. Theonly International fixture the 
Irish have in their own bright isle is that 
with Wales. Last year the Irish players 
proved themselves no mean opponents, and 
on the whole Irish football showed a decided 
advance. l 

The Irish Association has had a hard up- 
hill game to play with the Rugby Union, so 
long and firmly established. But the pluck 
of the Celt is proverbial, and the Irish Soccer 
players are sure to come up to the top before 
long, as their Rugby rivals have. The prophet 
who could predict with any degree of accuracy 
the winner of the Football Association Cup 
has yet to be born. The glorious uncertainty 
of the competition makes for its continued 
popularity, beyond a doubt. That the old 
insignificant-looking trophy, instituted in 
1871, still holds its own in public favour is 
something to be thankful for in these ultra- 
practical days. 

For this season a new departure bas to be 
chronicled in the qualifying rounds. Last 
winter the ten winners of the preliminary 
stages were drawn with the four semi- 
finalists of the previous winter, and the 
eighteen clubs exempted by the Council of 
the Football Association from competing 
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until the completion of the qualifying series. 
This arrangement was not altogether satis- 
factory, as in many cases the clubs taking 
part in the earlier rounds were very meanly 
weighted. 

To remedy this inequality, an intermediate 
stage has teen created. Ten of the clubs 
which competed in the previous season, and 
have again entered, are selected from the 
survivors after the eighteen clubs to be 


_ exempted from the qualifying competitions 


have been chosen. These form a separate 
section, and on the termination of the quali- 
fying series the ten competitors of the latter 
are drawn with the ten clubs representing 
the section avove mentioned, to decide the 
ten to be added to the first draw for the 
competition proper. 

This winter the qualifying competition 
has to be completed in October. The semi- 
final ties have to be played on March 23, 
and the final, which is pretty certain to be 
played at the Crystal Palace again, is down 
for April 20. 

Though a Southern club has so far never 
been absent from the final ties, the Amateur 
Cup has rather strangely been won no less 
than four times in the six years that have 
passed since it was instituted by a Northern 


team. The Old Carthusians, who landed it 
the first year, and also in 1897, are the only 
Southerners who have held it up to date. 
The Casuals, Hoyal Artillery, Portsmouth, 
Uxbridge, and Harwich and Parkeston got 
into the concluding stage only to be beaten 
in each case by & goal. 'The close finishes 
have indeed been & marked characteristic 
of the Amateur Cup Final. In only one 
instance, and that was in 1897, when the Old 
Carthusians beat Stockton with three goals 
to spare after a drawn game, has the Cup 
been won by a greater majority than one goal. 

The qualifying competition for the 
Amateur Cup is dividéd into two divisions, 
Northern and Southern, each including 
the Club's best men left in the division in 
the previous season. Twelve ciubs are 
excused participation in the qualifying com- 
petition from the Northern, ten from the 
Southern division, and these twenty-two with 
the ten winners of the preliminary series re- 
present the thirty-two clubs to contest the 
competition proper. 

The absence of the Old Carthusians 
cannot fail to affect the interest particularly 
of the Southern public in this season’s com- 
petition. Whatever the reason for their 
abstention, the fact is very much to be 
regretted from every pointof view. Still, with 
fifty-two entries exclusive of the ten ex- 
empted, the South will not be unwortbily re- 
presented. 

The ten Southern teams excused tho 
qualifying competition are Ealing, Harwich. 
and Ipswich Town, King's Lynn, Lowestoft, 
Marlow, Old Malvernians, Old Etonians, 
Richmond, and  Laycombe Wanderers. 
Middlesbrough, who won the Cup in 1595 
and 1898, has failed also to enter for this 
season. For this absence a substantial 
reason can no doubt be found. The deter. 
mination of the executive to carry out the 
competition on strictly Amateur lines no 
doubt weighs heavily on teams actuated with 
an honest desire to play the game in a true 
sporting spirit. Whether as it is the com- 
petition is inevery case as purely amateur as 
it is meant to be is another matter. 

Unlike the Cup competition, the League 
football represents, as nearly as possible, the 
survival of the fittest. No wonder that 
League matches represent for the ordinary 
public the best possible in the way of foot- 
ball interest. Mr. William Macgregor, the 
shrewd Scotchman, who foresaw the poten- 
tialities of the system when he founded the 
Football League some twelve years ago, 
deserves a prominent and lasting record in 
the history of Associntion football. Of late 
Aston Villa has taken more, perhaps, than 
its fair share of the honours of the First 
Division. The Villa shares with Preston 
North End the distinction of a double-first 
in winning the League Championship, as 
well as the Football Association Cup iu tlie 
same season. According to all accounts, too, 
the Villa Team, for which several new and 
capable recruits have just been secured, bids 
fair to be stronger than ever this winter. 
Just now, with the certainly big gates they 
are able to count on at Birmingham, the 
Villas’ position may well be the envy of the 
best equipped of its League rivals. 

The excellent form shown by Millwall 
and Southampton in the later stage of last 
season's Football Association Cup Compe- 
tition fully justifies the belief that football in 
the South is atlastreally looking up.  Mill- 
wall, it will be remembered, were only beaten 
by Aston Villa (the winners of the League 
Championship) in the later rounds after two 
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drawn games. Southampton’s victory over 
Millwall in the semi-finals left the former to 
compete in the final, the first, by the way, in 
which a Southern team had been fortunate 
enough to take part since 1883. Southamp- 
ton’s show in the final, disappointing as it 
was, might, to some extent at least, be attri- 
buted to the excessive work the team had 
had in the latter part of the season, when a 
little rest might have made all the difference. 
Still, with clubs of the new professional 
order of the class of Tottenham Hotspur, 
Portsmouth, Southampton, Millwall, Wool- 
wich Arsenal, and several of promise in the 
Bristol district, the public interest has been 
considerably whetted during the last season 
or two. It is to be regretted, of course, that 
the professional development of necessity 
spells disaster to some of the older and his- 
toric fixtures. The latest to go is the annual 
match between London and Sheffield, which 
disappears from the programme this season 
for the first time after an unbroken sequence 
of twenty-nine years. That it has had to be 
given up. it is fair to say, is attributable 
mainly to the apathy of the leading Metro- 
politan players. On the other hand, for 
those who regard football as a purely 
amateur sport, there is reason to be thank- 
ful for small mercies in the fact that the 
London, Surrey, and Middlesex Associations 
continue firm in their repudiation of pro- 
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fessionalism. As yet the two divisional 
County Championships, happily, are con- 
ducted strictly on amateur lines. Of late 
Surrey has been particularly to the fore in 
the South-Eastern Districts. Last season 
the Surrey Eleven won all the three matches 
they played, enabling them to secure Cham- 
pionship honours for the second year in suc- 
cession. For the Championship of the South- 
Western Counties the issue has of late rested 
between Cornwall and Devon, as is likely to 
be the case in the season just beginning. 

The enterprise of the Football Association 
in sending an English team to Germany and 
Ausiria last November has, as was only to 
be expected, given a stimulus to foreign 
tours. Already it is announced that the 
Preussen Club, the chief Association team in 
Germany, is arranging a visit to England in 
the spring. 

Latterly the Association game has gained 
a substantial footing in France, and it is not 
unlikely that Paris will see a regular visita- 
tion of English teams this winter. The first 
visit of English footballers to Switzerland, 
last Easter, proved such a success from all 
points that arrangements have been definitely 
made to repeat the tour next April. Of the 


value of this interchange of good feeling ` 


between English and other footballers it is 
hardly possible to speak too highly. May 
they go on and prosper! 
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REGIMENTAL PETS: 
THE 


HE pets of some of our regiments are well 
known to the public. Most people, for 
instance, have heard of the goat which 
marches at the head of the Royal Welsh 
Fusiliers, and several regimental dogs, not to 
mention deer and other animals, have had 
their histories written. There are, however, 
probably few of my readers who are aware 
that the officers of the 2nd Battalion South 
Staffordshire Regiment (old 80th) have in 
their mess a cat which has been their pet 
and constant companion for upwards of 
nineteen years. 

There are probably few cats who have 
seen as much of the world, and I trust that 
a short account of his career will not be en- 
tirely devoid of interest. 

Of the earlier years of his soldiering I am, 
unfortunately, not in a position to speak. 
Episodes of his youthful days are no doubt 
numerous, but the present sketch deals only 
with events which occurred since the year 
1891, when he and the writer first became 
acquainted, at which time the regiment was 
quartered at the Curragh. Michael, or“ old 
Mick," as he is affectionately called, may 
fairly claim to be one of the oldest dining 


TALE 


OF A CAT. 


members of the 80th mess, having joined at 
Richmond Barracks, Dublin, in the year 
1880. 

A dining member in every sense of the 
word is Mick, for there is hardly a night 
that he does not take his stand on the mess 
table when dinner is announced, walking 
about unconcernedly, or sitting opposite 
some particular friend, never attempting to 
make himself a nuisance by begging—he is 
far too much of a gentleman for that —though, 
should fish or game make its appearance, 
an occasional tap from his paw will remind 
one that these are his favourite dishes. 

In April 1891 the South Staffords moved 
from the Curragh to Dublin ; so, after serving 
eleven years in different parts of the United 
Kingdom, Mick returned once more to his 
native city. 

While here he enjoyed the honour, prob- 
ably a unique experience among cats, of 
lunching with two Commanders-in-Chief 
and a Royal Highness to boot; H.R.H. the 
Duke of Cambridge and Lord Wolseley, his 
successor, being both present at lunch on 
the occasion of an inspection of the regiment, 
and Mick occupying his usual place on the 
mess table. 

On this occasion he did not behave with 


his customary dignity, or in the manner’ 


one would expect from a cat of his years and 
service. He did not seem at all impressed 
by the Royal presence, though he took a 
great interest in the tassel on the end of 
H.R.H.’s sash—an attempt to play with 
which ended in his digging his claws rather 
violently into the Royal leg, an occurrence 
which led to poor Mick's speedy expulsion 
from the mess room, and caused the Duke to 
utter one of those good-humoured exclama- 
tions for which he is so famous. 

In the latter end of 1891 the regiment 
moved to Aldershot, embarking at Kingstown 
in H.M.S. Assistance. 

Mick, to his great disgust, made the 
journey in & basket along with two other 
cats—an indignity which so upset him that, 


for some time after our arrival at Aldershot, 
his temper was decidedly short. Whether 
or not he addressed a remonstrance to the 
Horse Guards is not known, though it is 
certain that on our next move to Egypt in 
February 1893 he had a much better time of 
it. During the voyage out he shared a cabin 
with an oflicer, and even had a berth to 
himself. 

Though on the whole a good sailor, a heavy 
gale we experienced in the Bay caused him 
to be one of a good many absentees from 
mess, and for the two days it lasted Mick 
wisely kept to his berth. 

During our first hot season in Cairo he was 
a good deal affected by the heat, and began 
to look very seedy, so that grave fears were 
entertained that his soldiering days were 
drawing to & close; but once he became 
acclimatised he picked up rapidly, and was 
soon as lively as ever. 

An amusing thing happened one night at 
mess. We had finished dinner, and the 
cigar-lighter, a silver lamp, was being passed 
round. Mick, whose sight was not as good 
asin his younger days, was walking about on 
the table, when he suddenly elected to stand 
still exactly overthe flame of thelamp. For 
a second or two his thick fur saved him ; but 
the next moment, with a yell that made us 
all jump, he bounced off the table, and 
darted, like a streak of greased lightning, 
through the open door into the ante-room, 
where he took refuge under a sofa. It was 
some time before he would venture out, 
though I fancy it was more his feelings that 
. were hurt than anything else; he evidently 
thought that he had been the victim of a 
mean practical joke on the part of some dis- 
respectful subaltern. 

Like most cats, Mick could walk in and out 
among flower vases, glasses, etc., without 
touching one, but on one occasion he chose 
a most inopportune moment to upset a vase. 


It was during a dinner party the regiment . 


gave when in Cairo, and I had just been 
explaining to a lady, who took a great 
interest in Mick, that he never by any 


possibility knocked anything down, when : 


that hero himself walked past us, and, with 
a whisk of his tail, upset a vase, almost into 
my ccmpanion's lap. 

After a stay of nearly three years in Egypt 
the regiment embarked at Suez in H.M.S. 
Malabar, and arrived at Calicut on the 
Malabar coast early in November 1895. We 


had a very smooth voyage, and Mick seemed . 


to enjoy himself pretty well. He spent a 
good deal of his time on deck, and seldom 
failed to putin an appearance at mess. One 
night we were remarking on his absence, 
when, suddenly, a loud“ me-ow " above our 
heads made us look up, and we saw Mick 


peering down at us from the crossbeam just | 


below the skylight. It appeared that, having 
gone comfortably to sleep ina deck chair, 
the mess bugle had failed to rouse him; 
waking up a little later, he found the deck 


deserted, and hearing the clatterof knives and 


forks and the sound of voices in the saloon : 


below, he crept in through the open skylight * 
on to the beam, and being evidently afraid to 


jump—luckily for those beneath—he gave 
notice of. his presence as already described. 


A mess waiter standing on a chair reached him 


i 


| 


down, and he was soon in his customary place | 


on the table. On arriving in India, the head- 
quarters were stationed at Wellington in 
the Nilgherri Hills, and Mick seemed fully 
to enjoy the climate there, and might often 
be seen sunning himself on the verandah in 
front of the mess house. 

The last time I saw him was just before 
the regiment left Wellington for Burmah, on 
which oecasion he sat to me for the photo- 
graph which accompanies this article, though, 
unfortunately, his natural modesty seemed to 
revolt at the idea of appearing in print, and 


twice, just as I had him in a good position, 
he bolted away, and in the end I was obliged 
to take a snap-shot at him, which has not at 
all done him justice. 

In appearance he is a good-sized grey cat, 
handsomely striped, and though nearly 
twenty years of age he still retains much 
of his youthful beauty. He wears a silver 
collar and padlock presented to him by the 
late Captain C. Way, and that he may long 
continue to wear it is the earnest wish of his 
old friend and comrade 

í T. Q; 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


(Twenty-Seconp AxNvAL SERIES. ] 


* A Good Joke" Competition. 


(Y ge 126 of our last volume we wrote : * We offer 
IZE-MONKY to the amount of One Guinea for the 
best joke or anecdote, school or otherwise, contributed 
by competitors, A selection from those received may 
be given in our pages. Open to all ages equally.” 
Here is our Award : 


Prizes—7s. 6d. each. 


A. E. BRYAN, 34 Culverland Road, St. James's, Exeter. 

WiLLIAM L. Younc, 10 Parkfield Drive, Liscard 
Cheshire. 

F. Baron, 33 New Camp Road, Leeds. 


CERTIFICATES. 
[Names stand in order of merit.) 


Alexander H. Bayley, 31 Broad Street, Bridgetown, 
Barbadoes ; May E. M. Donaldson, 80 Wellesley Road, 
Croydon; E. G. Bryon, 34 Culverland Road, St. 
James's, Exeter; Binodbehari Senroy, 10 Sadanund 
Bazar, Benares City, N.W.P., India; Jessie Sinclair 
Pailips, 227 Lennox Street, Richmond, Melbourne, 
Victoria; Charley Strozzi, Villino Strozzi, Via 
Valfonda, Florence, Italy ; E. J. Bunney, 26 Lentilfield 
Road, Ovenden, Halifax; Grahame H. Bennetts, 
Tue Grove, Tondà, near Bridgend; Arthur Hamilton 
Gibbs, 13 Crescent Grove, Clapham Common, London, 
*w.; Julia Lambirth, Pilgrim House, Trosley, 
Malling, Maidstone; Ralph Jehu, 68 Schubert Road, 
Wandsworth ; Horace Boorman, 38 Hardinge Road, 
Ashford, Kent; Mabel Edwards, Glen Rosa, Stoney- 
gate Road, Leicester; William Deane, 10 Burton 
Crescent, London, Ww.c.; Frank Wright, 62 South 
Street, Park, Sheffield ; Sidney H. Freeman, 21 New 
Windsor Street, Uxbridge, Middlesex ; George Pontin, 
Churelhr House, Yapton, Arundel; David James Hall, 
Derry , Portadown, co. Armagh ; A.kinson Ward, 
7 Oxendon Street, Leicester ; C. Worthington, 4 Derby 
Real, Heaton Moor; David Finlayson, 189 Easter 
Road, Edinburgh; Richard Horne, 6 Fairpark Road, 
Mt. Radford, Exeter; Harry Harri-on, Highfield Road, 
Sarrey Hills, Melbourne, Victoria, Australia ; Clas. 
Ed. Kelly, Tritonville. Cranfield Avenue, Sandymount ; 
Helen Lambirth, Pilgrim House, Trosley, Malling, 
Maidstone: Frederick Arthur Hendery, Crifton Lodge, 
Eiisthorpe, Southwell, Notts; John V Davenny, 16 
Sprin Road, South Tottenham ; Douglas S. A. 
Barnes, Glin Gregor, Bedford, Cape Colony; Herbert 
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Greenwood, 15 Princeville Street, Bradford, Yorks; 
Frank Coutts, Ure Bank, Invergowrie, Bg., Dundee ; 
James Crichton, 15 St. Albans Road, Bootle, Liver- 
pool; Leonard B. Smith, The Oaks, Rosebank, near 
Cape ‘Town, C.C.; €. Jorge, 44 Whangpoo Road, 
Sbanghai, China; Arthur Hay, 61 Claremont Road, 
Rugby ; Arthur Hurdman, 295 Crown Street, Glasgow. 
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AP 5 
A Man who Knows a Good Thing when he 
sees it! 
+ 


THE LIGHTHOUSE FOR THE 
BASS ROCK. 


OPERATIONS in connection with the erection of a 
lighthouse on the bistoric Bass Rock, fronting the 
golf-liuks at North Berwick, are commencing. The 
lighthouse tower is to rise from a plateau on the south- 
east corner of the rock at the old castle. The ba-e wf 
the tower will be about 100 feet above high water, and 
the tower about 50 feet high, so that the light will be 
150 feet above sea-level. The buildings on the rock 
will consist of tower, oil-cellar, store-rooms, and ac- 
commodation for the light-keepers. The light will be 
what is known as a group flashing-light, showing six 
flashes in quick succession every half-minute, and the 
intensity of each flash will be equal to 39,000 candles. 


GOHONGOLAND STUDIES : 


AND 


31 


A B. O. P.“ ARTIST HONOURED. 


Mn. Lovis Wary, our well-known Cat-Artist, has 
been doubly honoured lately, Ou the occasion of 
the Ladies’ Kennel Association Show at the Botanic 
Gardens, H.R.H. the Princess of Wales visited the 
artist's Exhibition of Cat and Dog Pictures, and Mr. 
Wain was introduced to the Princess by the Countess 
oí Ilchester aud Mrs. Stennard Robinson; whilst 
during the visit of H.R.H. the Princess Christian and 


the Princess Victoria to the Sheen House Club Fête, 


Mr. Louis Wain was, by special desire, introduced to 
H.R.H. the Princess Victoria by Lady Reid and Mrs, 
Stennard Robinson. The Princess was graciously 
pleased to accept a set of humorous Cat-druwings of 
the artist to commemorate the occasion. 


oto 


SOME BIG FIGURES. 


THE population of the Chinese Empire—according to 
estimates by European  statisticians—comprises in 
round figures 402,680,000 souls; on the other hand, we 
have, by available recent census, in 


Great Britain 40,188,927 Italy . . . 31,667,946 
Russía . . 128,932,173 United States 74,389,000 
Germany . 52,279,900 Japan . . 42,708,264 
France. 38,517,975 
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THE TERM REPORT. 


Inarus Parer loquitur : 


rT here, my boy, I wish to have 
A word or two with you. 

Your last report has just arrived— 
If what it says is true, 

You've been a naughty boy again 
(Though that is nothing new). 


But now we're told you've carved your name 
Upon the schoolroom wall, 

Destroying costly property 
That isn’t yours at all— 

J have to pay the damage, I 
Would beg you to recall. 


Your pocket-money shall be less 
By sixpence every week 
Until there is enough to pay 
For such a costly freak, 
Destructive little monkey! What ?— 
How dare you try to speak ? 


Do you suppose the oak was there 
For you to play the fool, 

And cut it up? When Z was young 
And went to the same school, 

J never thought of doing things 
Contrary to the rule. 


There cannot be the least excuse 
For such a gross outburst 
Of vandalism, Many things 
You've done. This is the worst. 
What's that? Jon only carved your name 
Where I had carved mine first! ? 
H. Sr. JOHN SEAMER, 
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EKALTH (J. R.).—Yes, massage and the bath. In vour 
case there is some danger in self-massage. Don't 
bother about anything so long as you keep straight. 


Ron Roy (Toronto).—It is not in the least worth your 
while to attempt to make dry-plates ; it would only 
end in waste of money and dissatisfaetion. If vou 
really wish to try, get some standard book on'the 
subject—for instance, Captain Abnev's book on 
* Photography with Emulsions” ; it is far too long 
n matter for explanation in our columns. 


E. S. LrrrTLE.—Thank you for your note regarding 
the paragraph onu page 622 of last volume, which 
should read as you say, *A Chinese tael is equal to 
ten mace, or a hundred conderin, or, in other words, 
three shillings ; while a Japanese yen is equal toa 
hundred sen, or two shillings and twopence-half- 
penny, which is the same value as a dollar, or a 
hundred cents. The taelisa Chinese ounce weight 
of silver; the dollar is a silver coin, usually Mexican; 
and the yen is a Japanese gold coin." 


R. F.—You could not have looked very much. For 
how to become a marine engineer see page 384, and 
about a dozen other pages in last volume, and in 
every preceding volume. 


H. W. E.—There are papers obtainable on artificers’ 
duties and pay in the Royal Navy. Apply to the 
Secretary of the Admiralty, Whitehall. 


ONE IN DisTRESS.—Apply to Chief Clerk, Emigrants’ 
Information Office, Broadway, Westminster, s.w. 
It is a Government Office. 


KILTIE.—Being a crack regiment it is naturally ex- 
pensive. You cannot haye social distinction without 
paying for it. 


C. D. S, (Kersal).—You must fix up the camera in 
some place where it can be kept perfectly steady for 
some time. Ther place the person to represent the 
ghost in his place, and take a snapshot exposure. 
Now place another (the first having been removed ) 
in another place on the field of the camera (which 
must not be moved during the process) and take a 
longer exposure—say for two or three seconds. On 
developing the plate it ought to be all right. Take 
care to develop long enough to get the ghost ; but 
not so long as to block it out. 


ORNUM.—“ Indoor Games” is issued in twelve sixpenny 
parts, and also às a bound volume at eight shillings. 
It would probably cost vou eight shillings delivered 
free, but your best plan is to order it through a local 
bookseller. 


Evin Hairs (K. M. N.).—Consult your own medical 
adviser or father’s doctor. No, certainly; you can- 
not think of changing your state till well. 


BEE-STINGS, ETC. (Winifred).—Thanks for your nice 
little letter. If stung by a working bee, the sting 
must first be extracted by pressing over it a watch 
key. Then:damp wel with ammonia. Wasps do 
not leave their stings in, so the liquid ammonia 
alone will suffice. Goats are fed on grass, oats, hay, 
and the vegetables you would give to a cow. Crusts 
of bread are relished. and roots of all kinds, with 
now and then a nice boiled mash. 


BIRD AND ITS BATH (W. Duncan).—If he won't take it 
. you can't make him do so, 
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A. R. AnNoLD.-—The number you want is 912, for 


July 4, 1896. The best thing you can do now is to 
take the aquarium to pieces, clean and the glass 
and the zine, and start afresh. Cement the glass in 
its place as before, and give the lead cement a week 
or two to dry.. Then get two or three boxes of 
" eycle tyre cement," which is sold at ail cycle shops. 
Melt the cement in a tin saucepan, or other cheap 
vessel, and pour it on the joins with a metal spoon, 
filling the joins up till the surface of the cement is 
level, the tank being held at such an angle that, the 
cement will run only down the join and stay therein 
until it is set, which is a matter of but a minute or 
two. Let it get quite hard, and your tank will be 
absolutely water-tight. We have used cycle tyre 
cement mixed with Pront's “elastic glue” with 
complete success. 'The'tank can be used directly 
the cement is perfectly hard, giving it a preliminary 
filling or two before stocking it. We recommend 
you to cut a piece of thick slate exactly the size to 
go at the bottom inside the glass, and cement it there 
with more lead cement before running over tlie 
joins with the other. This will give you a stronger 
tank, and the slate is better at the bottom than 
zinc. 


RETRIEVER (H. G. H.).—Could not tell you without 


seeing him. 


C. P. G. and Others.—The following back vols., parts, 


and nos. are all our publisher can now supply. 
Previous issues might perhaps be obtained from 
second-hand booksellers, or by advertising on the 
cover of our weekly issues : Vol. 21, first vol. to be 
had ; part 228; No. 1082. 


Query ( Hampstead).—Mount Wellington is 4,500 feet 


above the sea level. “Miles” is an obv us mis- 
print. 


H. Cowanp.— Ves; the dry battery will answer well 


for the electric trumpet. We do not know what the 
other article is to which you reier. The artiele on 
the * doll” was the same as the “trumpet,” unless 
vou mean with frictional electricity, in which case 
it was in No, 563, Nov. part, 1889, along with other 
experiments. 


HAROLD KINGSBURY.—You bad better write to Messrs. 


J. Lancaster & Son, Colmore Row, Birmingham, 


G. ELLiOTT.—You can add a little more water in the 


case of over-exposure, but we should not do so for 
under-exposure. When you think the plate is over- 
exposed, start with weaker developer and more 
bromide of potassium ; when under-exposure is sus- 
pected start with more carbonate of soda and: less 
bromide of potassium. You can keep two litile 
bottles of solutions of these two chemicals ready 
mixed, and add a little to the developer just before 
use, Develop under-exposed plates very slowly, so as 
to get as much contrast as possible. 


GALVANOMETER, —We should think the warping was 


at least part of the cause of the failure of your 
machine. You might perhaps bring them back 
again by pressing under a flat surface, first soften- 
ing them by heat. But it may be that the brushes 
are at fault, being turned tbe wrong way, or too far 
from the plates, etc., or that the connections have 
got disarranged, or some connection made that ouglit 
not to exist. It is impossible to judge without 
examining tlie machine. 


JOSEPH SHERRATT.—How to make a hand-camera 


appeared in our monthly part for November 1891, 
and how to make a half-plate camera in numbers 
822, 825, 830, 831, and 835 (November, December. 
and.January parts, 1894). It is contrary to our 
rules to reply by post, and. we cannot make any 
exceptions. 


ONLY A GinL.—You tell us. nothing about the condi- 


tions under which your fowls arc kept, but, judging 
from the appearance of the dead bird and what you 
say, we are of opinion that they are suffering from 
ptomaine poisoning, 'The remedy, of course, is to 
remove the birds to fresh quarters, give them good 
sleeping accommodation, well ventilated, but not 
draughty, and to see that the food is not thrown cn 
contaminated ground, or that the birds themselves 
do not trample on it with dirty feet. There is no 
cure once à bird is attacked, but the disease may be 
prevented by attending to the points mentioned 
above. ^ 


RETRIEVER’S SKIN (C. G. C.).—Give Spratt's puppy 


biscuit for a time steeped in a little boiled liver 
and thé liquor in which it is boiled. Wash witli 
plain soap and use Spratt's Mange Lotion. Plenty 
of green vegetables mashed in the food. 


EYES OPEN UNDER WATER (F. W.).—We doubt about 


its strengthening the eyes, but the Somali boys at 
Aden do so, and can sec well too, Bathe every day 
if you require toning up. 


‘SMOKING (Anxious).—At your age weakens brain and 


heart, and one grows up a poor puny shargar. 
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J. MACDONALD. OXLEY, B. A,, 
|! Mackenzie,” * North Overland with Franklin,” etc. ete: 


ih IHlsstrations by ALFRED PEARSE.) 


CHAPTER II.—INDIAN. CRAFTINESS. 


story over the Terror gave him at once a high | , 
in the expedition. In a company of that | YO YOY) Wy py dd ibd TIT li | 
and brawn counted for more than brains 
E * aa h ll V9 
and Norman, having shown himself possessed of so large a —— eed by NICO TC 
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stock of both, naturally enough won the re- 
gpect of those with whom he was associated. 

Maclellan took a great fancy to him, and 
would have been glad enough to attach him 
to himself had the way been open. 

But he knew Andy Smith too well to suggest 
anything of the kind. He was not the man 
to give up any good thing he had once got 
hold of, and Norman would be too usetul a 
helper altogether to be parted with. 

Yet the mean fellow had not a word of 
congratulation or approval for Norman upon 
his success as a *' rough-rider." 

The truth was that he envied him the 
attention he had attracted, and grudged him 
every plaudit, for if there was a jealous, 
selfish, small-minded creature, it was the 
same Andy Smith. Couid he have his own 
way, nobody else would have any profit or 
pleasure out of anything. 

Stul, meeting with no serious difficulties 
or obstacles, Maelellan's company made good 
progress northward, directing their course 
towards the Columbia River. 

Norman thoroughly enjoyed the life. He 
had plenty of work, for Smith threw upon 
him the whole burden of the teaming, but 
still, in spite of that, there was often a 
spell of leisure, which he could spend as he 
pleased. 

He loved to ride on ahead whenever he 
could, leaving the slow-moving wagyons far 
behind. In this way he frequently succeeded 
in bagging some game, that was always a 
welcome addition to the larder. ; 

As they got farther north, however, Mac- 
lellan warned him against going any great 
distance from the company. 

“The redskins round about here don't 
take very kindly to our trapesing over their 
hunting-grounds. I can tel! you. They daren't 
do anything while we are all together, but if 
they get a chance at any of us when we're by 
ourselves, they'll make it nasty for us." 

Nor was the lender overstating the case. 

The Walla Wallas, Palouses, and other 
tribes whose range was below the boundary 
line, had no friendly feelings towards the 
gold-hunters, and only the profound respect 
in which they held their ability to use rifle 
and revolver kept them from opposing their 
progress by force. 

In obedience to Maclellan’s warning 
Norman did not go out of sight of the 
waggons, and the wisdom of this was tragi 
cally illustrated while they were on their 
way &cross the great plains of the Columbia. 

One of the party was & German named 
Schneider, who gave a lot ot trouble by his 
slow, lazy ways. 

He had a waggon which he drove himself, 
and he was always the last into canip and 
the last out of it. 

It seemed impossible to hurry him, and 
Maclellan was often made very angry by his 
dilatory, sluggish habits, so that time and 
again he devoutly wished the fellow had not 
come with him. 

One day a storm wnich had been threaten- 
ing since noon broke upon the party when 
they were not far from the spot determined 
upon for the camp, and every team was 
whipped up in order to lose no time in 
reaching there. 

In the hurry and confusion attendant upon 
making camp, and securing things against 
the violence of the storm, no one had time 
to think whether the whole company was 
nccounted for, and not until darkness fell 
was the absence of Schneider discovered. 

Norman, who always felt a kind of pity for 
the slow-going, good-natured German, was 
the first to miss him, and he said to Andy 
Smith : 

“Why, where's Dutchy? He's not come 
into camp yet. Guess we left him behind 
when we made that break for here." 

* What's it to you where the old fool is?“ 
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growled Smith, who seemed to resent Nor- 
man’s taking any interest in the matter. 
* He's not in your care. It would be a good 
riddance if we never saw him again, anyway." 

Thus rebuffed, Norman said no more to 
his employer, but a few minutes later seized 
the opportunity to speak to Maclellan about 
Schneider's non-eppearance. 

“Sure enough!” exclaimed the leader. 
* old Dutchy’s left behind. Hope the Injuns 
don't get on his tracks. He could never 
stand them off alone. Reckon we'd best 
send some of our fellows out to look for him." 

The storm had by this time moderated 
considerably, and ihe moon was beginning, 
to show herself through the clouds, so that" 
there was promise of a clear, bright night. 

Maclellan having called for volunteers for 
a search party, the response was prompt and 
general, so that he had no difficulty in making 
up à band of twelve who, well mounted and 
well armed, went back over the trail in search 
of the missing man. p em 

Norman accompanied them. He did not ask 
Smith's permission, knowing full well that it 
would not have been granted if he had, nor 
did he take one of his horses, but rode a 
sturdy broncho that Maclellan lent him. 

As they increased their distance from the 
camp without seeing any sign of the German, 
who, however slowly he might have come 
along, ought to have been reached sooner, 
the apprehension that he had fallen into the 
hands of the Indians became general, and 
none of the party had much hope of ever 
seeing him alive again. 

They had gone several miles without 
result, and Maclellan was about decided to 
turn back and make a more thorough search 
in the morning, when his keen eyes dis- 
covered a gleam of white some distance 
ahead that caused him to exclaim: 

* Look there! Isn't that his waggon? ” 

The others thought it was, and accordingly 
they all pressed forward eagerly. 

When they reached the waggon, whose 
canvas top showed so white in the moon. 
light, they found their worst fears realised. 

Poor Schneider had evidently lagged be. 
hind until the rest of the company were out 
of sight and hearing, and then some prowl. 
ing rascals of Indians had seen their oppor- 
tunity. 

But, if he was slow, the German had no 
lack of courage. 

There were unmistakable signs of conflict, 
and of loss inflicted upon his dastardly 
assailants. He had died like a hero, and as 
his late companions looked upon his body, 
stripped, scalped, and dishonoured. they 
gnashed their teeth in impotent rage that 
they could not avenge their murdered com- 
rade. 

To Norman the sight was a shock he never 
forgot. . 

It was his first acquaintance with death, 
and his heart felt like bursting as he gazed 
upon the mangled form of the unfortunate 
man whom he had been harmiessly chafting 
that very morning. 

“The cruel curs!” cried Maclellan. 
„This is what they've been skulking around 
for the last week. We shouldn’t have let 
poor old Dutchy out of our sight.” 

The Indians had taken everything of value 
from the waggon, including the horses, and 
there was nothing to do but give the body 
decent burial and retyrn to camp sorrowed 
by the tragedy, and bhrning with desire for 
reprisals upon the redskins. 

But there seemed little chance of this 
being satisfied. 

The wily Indians were too shrewd to 
attempt an attack upon the whole company, 
and from this time forth the gold-hunters 
stayed close together, and kept mounted 
scouts out on all sides to give warning if the 

Reds should show themselves. 


The proximity of the redskins added 
another trying task to those the travellers 
already had to fultil—namely, the watching of 
their animals at night to prevent them from 
being stampeded by their foes, and the 
expedition thus brought to an inglorious 
end. 

The horses and mules hed to be turned 
loose to graze, for that was the only way 
they had of getting their food, and in this 
grazing they covered a good deal of ground. 

- , Not knowing in what numbers the Indians 
might be, and resolved to take no chances of 
losing their stock, Maclellan decided, after 
consultation with his companions, that one- 
half the party should be on guard every 
night, turn about. 

This meant that Norman, who took his 
turn with the others, although he might 
easily have begged off on the score of his. 
youth, had to spend alternate nights in the 
saddle—and very hard work he found it. 

But he did not grumble. He did not 
expect to have an ensy time of it. He was 
quite ready to share in the hardships as well 
as the pleasures and the profit of the enter- 
prise, and he went on duty at night as 
cheerfully as anybody. 

About a week after the killing of Schneider 
the party came to the foot of a range cf 
mountains, and it was thought expedient to 
make a lengthened halt here in order to 
give the animals a good rest ere beginning 
the crossing of this range, which would 
involve very heavy hauling. 

The place was most favourable for the 
purpose. An almost level plain spread out 
eastward from the foothills, and through it 
ran a fine stream of water. 

From this plain several passes led into 
the mountain range, and, while the bulk of 
the party was at rest, some of its members 
could be exploring these passes, and choos- 
ing out the one that offered the easiest 
route. 

Norman would have liked very much to 
have been permitted to join the party of 
exploration, but could not manage it, 
although he hinted very broadly his desire. 
|: Maclellan was in command of it, and on 
"leaving he said to Norman : 

Have an eye to the Terror, like a good 
boy, will you? Ican't take him along with 
me. He's not good enough at such rough 
work, and he's kinder taken a liking to you. 
I guess you'll be able to manage him right 
enough." 

Norman, feeling highly honoured at this 
commission, secepted it readily. It was 
true, as Maclellan said, that the big stallion 
had taken a liking to him. 

Ever since the memorable struggle in 
which Norman won, the Terror had ceased. 
to deserve the name so far as he was con- 
cerned. 

There was no laying back of ears and 
lifting of lip when he drew near. On the 
contrary, the great creature made mno 
disguise of his pleasure at the boy's 
approach, and would stretch forth his neck 
to be patted, and rub his glossy muzzle 
against Norman's shoulder in an affectionate 
way that was a constant wonder to the other 

embers of the company, towards whom the 


: Terror’s hostility had in no wise abated. 


The second night after the exploring party 
departed, it was Norman’s turn to be on 
guard, and fully armed with rifle, revolver, 
and knife, he rode out upon the plain over 
which the animals were scattered. 

It was an intensely dark night, the face of 
the sky being covered with clouds that por- 
tended approaching rain, and Norman was 
conscious of apprehensions of danger which 
depressed his spirits, and made him peer 
anxiously to right and left as he moved 
slowly over the plains. 

* I hope the rascals will not try to stampede 


our stock this night," he said to himself. 
"They could play mischief with us if they 
did." 

The words had hardly been uttered when 
the Terror, who was not far from him, and 
had been grazing quietly, threw up his head, 
and gave a strange startled whinny that 
sent a thrill of alarm through Norman. 

Evidently the sagacious animal had de- 
tected the approach of something suspicious. 

But what was it? 

A mountain. tion that had strayed down 
from its rocky fastness in quest of a victim, 
or perchance a grizzly bear on the sime fell 
errand. 

If not, it must be the Indians whose scent 
had reached the stallion’s keen nostrils. 

Pressing close to the big horse he 
whispered the question, ** What is it, Terror? 
Which way is it coming?“ 

Not that he expected any answer, but 
simply because there was a sense of company 
in the doing of it. 

Dark as it was, he could feel rather than 
see that the noble creature’s head was lifted 
hich, and that ke was trembling through all 
his mighty frame. 

The next instant the silence of the night, 
hitherto unbroken save by the ‘error’s 
challenging whinny, was filled with blood: 
curdling whoops that seemed to come from 
every point of the compass simultaneously. 

So appalling was the demoniac chorus, 
that the stoutest human heart might well 
have been panic-stricken, and therefore that 
the animals, thus startled out of their rest, 
should break away in a wild stampede was 
inevitable. 

The most of their guardians went with 
them. Norman among tbe number. 

Without stopping to think what he was 
going to do, or into what deadly peril he was 
rushing, he clapped spurs to his horse, and 
followed the Terror, whose grey form he 
could just distinguish iu the darkness like a 
shadowy ghost. 

His one thought was to keep his charge in 
sicht, and if possible bring him to a stop 
when the first fright had somewhat spent 
itself. 4 

Of all his experiences on horseback —and 
he had had some very exciting ones—that was 
certainly the strangest and most memor- 
able. 
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The plunging herd of terrified horses, the 
piercing whoops of the tawny marauders, the 
shouts of the gold-seekers striving to get 
their stampeded animals again under con- 
trol, and the frequent report of à revolver or 
rifle. when pale-face or redskin saw a chance 
to shoot, all these, combined with the dark- 
ness of the night, and the frantic reckless- 
ness of the gallopade, to produce a scene 
worthy of pandemonium. 

On went Norman, sticking close to the 
grey stallion, and wondering how it was all 
going to end. | 

* [If T could only turn him a little," he 
said to himself, and get him out of the 
crowd, I might save him.” 

But this was no easy matter, when all were 
huddled together in wild confusion. 

For nearly a mite the rout conunted. and 
then the pace began to slacken. The horses 
got winded, and not even ihe fierce yells of 
their would-be captors could keep them going 
at the sume rate. 

Now came Norman's opportunity. Getting 
alongside the Terror, he spoke soothinyly ‘o 
him, and at the same tune edged him away 
from the other horses. 

The noble animal really seemed to divine 
his purpose, for he obeyed at once, and soon 
Norman had the satisfaction of tinding him- 
self separated from the mob, and veering off 
to the right, N 

His idea was, by making a wide circuit. to 
get back to the camp without eneountering 
any of the Indians, and so, slipping his lariat 
around the Terror's neck, he set out with a 
lightened heart. 

He felt sure that the other men would be 
able to take care of themselves and their 
horses, and as Andy Smith was among them 
he would not fail to do what he could to save 
his team. 

“I do hope we won't lose any horses or 
mules," he soliloquised. We've got such 
heavy loads that we need them all.” 

He could not see any sign. of the camp. 
and had to feel his way, as it were, through 
the darkness. 

He was, therefore, nct greatly surprised 
when he found himself by the river, at a 
place where the bank was so steep that had 
he gone over it he mast infallibly have broken 
his neck. 

By this time the noise of thestampede had 
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disappeared completely, and he felt himself 
utterly alone in the darkness. 

t Never mind, old Terror," he said affec- 
tionately to his equine companion. Those 
rascally redskins won't get you this time if 
l can help it.” 

Just then a new idea 
mind. 

To return to the camp directly might not 
be the wisest plan after all, for there were, 
perhaps, other Indians lurking in the neigh- 
bourhood on the chance of being able to 
plunder it if the most of the men should be 
drawn out after the stampeded animals. 

Could he only find a snug hollow near by, 
he might stay in it until daylight, and then 
make his way back. 

Accordingly he dismounted. and, leading 
the two horses, groped about for what he 
wanted, 

Continuing along the river bank a little, 
he presently came to a sort of a gully that 
led down from the plain to the water. 

This wes just what he sought, and, de. 
scending it cautiously, he found a place that 
just suited him. 

“Now, fellows," he said, speaking to the 
horses us though they had been human beings, 
“you and I are going to stay right here 
until daylight. So just ycu keep as quiet as 
you know how, for if you make any row 
there's no telling what night happen to us." 

Never did the time seem to pass more 
slowly than on that long night watch. 

Although he had thus escaped with his 
charge from the hands of the marauders for 
the moment, there was no assurance that 
they might not find him oui; and then, 
again, even though he were undisturbed 
during the night, he might find his way back 
to camp barred in the morning. 

The horses soon forgot their panic, and 
settled down to rest, but there was no rest 
for him. 

His mind was full of concern, not mercly 
for himself, but for the other members of the 
party. 

Would they succeed in saving their animals? 
or would the seoundiels, who had been hang- 
ing on the heels of the expedition, like evil 
birds of prey, accomplish their villainy? 

Not until morning could this question be 
answered, and in the meantime he must 
only wait, hoping for the best. 


flashed into his 


MORTIMER'S MARROW. 
By W. E Cute, 


Author of Stories from the School Hous,’ Watkins White Elephant,” etc. 


CHAPTER 1II.— HOW THF MARROWS RAN NECK-AND-NECK. 


1 ground given for the Boys' Garden 
was divided into about half a dozen beds, 
measuring some twelve yards in length by 
ten in breadth. These, again, were divided 
into plots of varying size, according to the 
reyuirements and the industry of their 
owners. Disputes as to ownership rarely 
occurred, as there were generally several plots 
to let. 

The Doctor gave a prize at the end of 
every spring and summer term for the most 
£uc^essful piece of garden work, but the com- 
Petition for these prizes was very slight. 
Cricket had the field at Bayman Hall, and 
few boys possessed sufficient zeal or suffi- 
ment interest to attend to their plots for 
many days in succession. The result of 
many evenings! work would be exchanged, in 
a tinrsty moment, for a bottle of ginger-beer 
cr an orange, while any ardent gardener who 


could sueceed in selling bis rights in a 
promising potato patch for the maxim 
“ Honesty is the best policy,” neatly written 
fifty times on exercise paper. was considered 
to be fairly lucky. It is true that Gibbon, 
who had taken the prize for two successive 
terms, bad refused an offer of three hundred 
lines, on one occasion, for his rights in a bed 
of radishes; but as he was a quiet fellow 
who hardly ever had lines to write, his rc- 
fusal was not such an absurdity as it appeared 
to some. It was quoted as a judgment 
&gainst him afterwards, that his radishes did 
not come to anything. 

But this summer term-end was to prove 
an interesting time in the history of the Boys’ 
Garden. Somehow the facts of the great 
agreement became Form property within a 
few hours after it had been made, and every 
development of the affair was watched 


closely by a group of partisans. Work began 
on that same evening, for neither of the 
rivals, with such a heavy stake at hazard, 
could atford to leave anything to chance or 
nature which they could do themselves. The 
plots were well dug all around the plants, 
and neatly built up. Then Mortimer placed 
a vood-sized stone at each corner of his, in 
order to give it a really stunning effect. 
Larkins, not to be behind, immediately fixed 
a small flag at each corner, made of paper, 
with a staff of ordinary pea-stick. The 
result was grand, but when Mortimer saw it 
he quickly took the gilt off. 

"8o you've given in, old man," he said. 
* I see you've run up the white flag.” 

Larkins smiled contemptuously, but saw 
the point. Half an hour later the white 
flags had been replaced by red ones, made of 
blotting-pa per. 
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«Just so," said Mortimer. He'll want 
that to blot up his tears with. Poor old 
chap!” 

Mortimer’s henchman was Wilton, and 
he alone was admitted to the full knowledge 
which his chief possessed. He alone saw 
the application of this knowledge, for they 
generally selected a time for work when there 
was hardly anyone else on the ground. But 
they seemed so confident between them, and 
they went about in such a knowing manner, 
that Larkins soon began to feel uneasy. He 
decided that he had been unwise in so scorn- 
fully declining to ask the assistance of the 
gardener. 

“I can’t do that now," he said to him- 
self. “If I did I'd look very small. I'll ask 
Gibbon." 

Gibbon, of the Fourth, was the boy who 
had carried off the Gardening Prize twice in 
succession, and had won even greater fame 
by refusing to sell a bed of radishes for three 
hundred lines. Though a quiet fellow, he 
was a little conceited, and this conceit made 
it rather difficult to deal with him. He had 
no garden this term, so that there was no 
case of opposition. Larkins looked at the 
matter from every point of view, and then 
went to interview him. Gibbon received 
him without warmth. 

* Marrows ?" he said scornfully, when he 
was told all. What do you know about 
marrows ?” 

* Nothing," confessed Larkins; “ but I'm 
willing to learn.” 

Gibbon thought it over. He found it 
rather refreshing to be in request. 

* Well, I'll see what I can do. Ill come 
and look at the thing this evening, after tea.” 

He came after tea, as he had promised. 
Mortimer and Wilton happened to be on the 
ground at the same time, so that there was 
quite a meeting. Larkins triumphed openly 
as he led his supporter to the scene of war. 

„Here's my marrow," he said. "I sup- 
pose it won't take you a week to double its 
size, Gibbon? There's Mortimer's little 
thing, over there. ' 

Gibbon came out very well. Oh,“ was 
his simple reply, you won't know it in a 
week," and with that cheering word he 
stooped down, and examined the feeble 
vegetable carefully. 

"'The marrow is a curious thing," he 
went on, in a quiet, matter-of-fact way. 
“It doesn't really belong to this country, 
you know, but is a native of Persia. It 
belongs to the gourd family--the genus 
Cucurbita, and it is called marrow because 
of the richness and flavour of its pulp." 

Gibbon paused. There was a great silence 
in the garden, and Larkins was staring at 
him with open mouth. Wilton and Mortimer 
were also staring, for they had heard every 
syllable; and at that moment you might 
have knocked them down with a feather. 

“The finest variety." continued Gibbon, 
* bears a fruit of a uniform pale yellow or 
light sulphur colour. When full grown it is 
about nine inches long, of an elliptic shape, 
and with & diameter of about four inches. 
Other kinds grow to about twenty or thirty 
pounds in weight, but their flavour is much 
coarser.” 

No one could have guessed that Gibbon 
had zot up his speeches that very day, 
cramming them from an old school library 
copy of Information for the People." The 

dismay of Mortimer was only equalled by 
the joy and triumph of Larkins. 

* Here, you chaps," he cried, “come and 
hear Gibbon. He can teach you a thing or 
two about marrows. Go on, Gibbon." 

But Gibbon could not go on, having 
reached the end of his tether. “Shut up,” 
he said. Fou don’t want me to tell them, 
do you? Keep everything useful about that 
marrow to yourself, my boy.” 


By that time Mortimer had recovered his 
presence of mind. “Bah!” be exclaimed. 
* He can't go on! Before he can talk like 
that any more you'll have to wind him up 
again! Come along, Wilton, let's get out of 
this." 

They moved off arm in arm, trying to 
conceal their discomfiture under an appear- 
ance of indifference. But Gibbon had hit 
them hard, and they decided that they would 
have to strain every nerve to meet this new 
enemy. So from that moment the great 
contest went on with keener feeling than ever. 

It wanted only a fortnight to the end of 
term, and this fortnight was & busy and 
anxious one. On the one side was Gibbon 
and his Information for the People," with 
character and reputation at stake and an 
ever-growing interest in the fight; on the 
other side was the practical skill and know- 
ledge of the doctor's gardener, drawn upon 
almost daily by Mortimer, and applied to 
the case with a spirit and energy which 
might have taken almost any prize in the 
school. And during this period the sun 
shone down warmly and kindly upon both 
marrows alike, showing undue favour to 
neither, but giving each a fair and open 
opportunity. 

Alas, that the results should have been so 
small in proportion! The gardener said 
that the ground was poor, and Gibbon said 
that no marrows grew to any size without 
forcing-frames. Possibly both were right, 
but whatever the cause there is no disputing 


the fact that those marrows made marvel., 


lously slow progress. It was so slow that it 
was almost imperceptible, and in spite of 
Gibbon’s forecast, Larkins was easily able to 
recognise his vegetable at the end of the 
first week. 

But then there appeared to be some slight 
change in both of them, and anxious 
hearts were filled with greater anxiety. 
Each vegetable seemed to be a little stouter, 
each seemed to be a little longer. On the 
tenth day all doubt was get at rest, for the 
marrows had certainly made progress; on 
the eleventh day this fact was still more 
distinct, though no one could tell on which 
side the advantage lay ; as Wilton said, the 
wretched things were running neck-and- 
neck ; but on the morning of the twelfth day 
there was jubilation in one camp, and 
doubt, indignation, and defiance in the other : 
Mortimer's marrow had positively forged 
ahead to the extent of a sixth of an inch ! 

The fifteenth day would be the last, for on 
that morning the Doctor would descend into 
the Boys’ Garden to examine its contents 
and to award the prize. In his hands the 
decision was to stand, and from his word 
there was to be no appeal. Therefore there 
were three days left, and in those three days 
Larkins and Gibbon made desperate efforts. 
They manured and they dug, they raked and 
they watered, tbey petted and they threat- 
ened ; but when the fourteenth day drew to 
its close all hope forsook Larkins, and even 
Gibbon looked dark.  Mortimer's marrow 
was & quarter of &n inch ahead, and still 
gaining. 
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“It’s all up!“ said Larkins in the garden 
that evening. 

“I don't say that," answered Gibbon. 
* I've heard of things making awful speed in 
a single night." 

They stood in silence afterwards, looking 
down upon the wreck of their hopes. At 
that humiliating moment Wilton and 
Mortimer came out and joined them. 

Mortimer had a really good disposition, 
and would not insult his fallen rival. 
Gibbon, however, he was willing and able to 
strike. Was he not in that precious Fourth ? 

“ Hullo, Gibbon!" he cried. “Do you 
know anything about marrows? Some of 
them grow to the weight of twenty or thirty 
pounds.”’ 

“Yes,” added Wilton; “ but that’s in 
Persia!” 

Gibbon flushed. ‘Look here, you little 
mugs," he said, you think you've won, 
don't you? But let me tell you, the thing 
isn’t over yet. Just wait until to-morrow! ” 

« To-morrow,” said Wilton, “when the 
prize list is read, your face will be of a light 
yellow or pale sulphur colour. That is the 
finest variety!“ | 

Gibbon turned away, feeling that the con- 
test was now unequal. Mortimer and his 
second were left on the ground. But the 
defeated Fourth-former had left behind him, 
in his last words, a sting, for he had uttered 
them in a somewhat threatening manner. 
„Wait until to-morrow.” What did it mean? 

Mortimer looked at the rival marrows. 
Then he said: 

"I suppose there's really no fear now ? 
That precious thing of theirs won't begin to 
skip along in the night?“ 

* Not likely." 

Mortimer pondered. Gibbon’s words had 
given him a feeling of uneasiness, natural, 
perhaps, in one who was on the verge of a 
great triumph. He had so much to gain by 
keeping his advantage - not only the Garden- 
ing Prize and the approbation of the people 
at home, but his triumph over Larkins at 
last, and immunity from impositions for the 
whole of the Christmas term. It is no wonder 
that he felt nervous and apprehensive. 

“What I'm afraid of," he said, in a low 
tone, *is the night. Perhaps that wretched 
thing won't grow; but what if something 
happened to imine. Suppose some one came 
down stairs in the middle of the night 
and 

* And what? " asked Wilton. 

* Anything, you duffer. Buried it, say." 

Wilton pondered in his turn. It was quite 
possible, after all. Fellows might do worse 
things than that for the sake of a prize. 

" Well," he said, “how could you help 
it? You can't stay here all night, can you?“ 

Mortimer pondered again. It was then 
that he formed that resolve which was to be 
so far-reaching and important in its results, 
and which was to make the story of the 
marrow a tale which might some day be 
written down. 

* Can't I?" he said. I'll do something 
better than that!" And Wilton saw that 
he was looking up at the dormitory windows. 
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THE CONFESSIONS OF COBB MINOR: 
A SCHOOL STORY. 


By HAROLD AVERY, ` 


Author af * Mobsters Mohicans; * The Triple Alliance, «te. ete, 


CHAPTER III.—WIGS8 AND FALSE WHISKERS. 


HERE was no doubt about Cobb Major being 
in love ; in fact, he was perfectly sicken- 
ing. I asked him if he really thought he 
was goirg to marry Aunt Grace, and he said 
he could never hope for that, as he wasn't 
worthy of her. She was an angel; he would 
die for her any day; he only wished he 
could pull her out of some river and get 
arowned himself, only he'd like to expire on 
the bank with her bending over him, and 
begging him not to. 

The real fact of the case was that the silly 
hegrar didn't know what he wanted; but he 
zot so bad at last that I thought he'd have 
begun to write poetry. 

„Why is she called Miss Winter?" he 
asked. *'Her name ought to be Miss Spring, 
or Miss Summer, but not Winter. O-oh, you 
cad!” 

I whacked him as hard as I could with an 
empty foctball bladder. I know it hurt, but 
it brought him round and made him stop 
drivelling. It was simply awful to hear him 
going on like this; still, it somehow seemed 
w make us all the mare friendly. He made 
me promise not to breathe a word about it to 
any of the other fellows; and I sold him 
some of Aunt Grace’s letters, and he carried 
them about in the inside pocket of the“ pen- 
Wiper. 

Ev.r since we were smoked out that 
maming the “ Wasps” kept making fun of 
n-, and we vowed we'd get even with them 
s:uchow. We racked our brains to think of 
& xay in which we could make a fool of 
Marshal; but it's always a difficult matter to 
p'a tricks on a fellow who's bigger than you 
are, and I think Marshal could have licked 
cven Higginson if he’d tried. 

About this time little Banks got ill, and 
bad to leave; and we heard that Mr. Ormsby 


was going to get a new master in his place. 
Of course everyone wondered what he would 
be like whether he'd be strict or easy- 
going, and whether he'd play cricket and 
football. 

One evening Cobb and I were down in the 
playroom ; it's called the ** Gymnasium ”’ in 
the prospectus, because there's a horizontal 
bar in one corner that's never used except to 
pretend to hang fellows to when we have 
executions; but we shelter there in wet 
weather, and it's where we keep our play- 
boxes. Cobb had a lot of wigs and things, 
besides his make-up box ; he said they once 
belonged to an Amateur Dramatic Society 
that had broken up, and he got them cheap, 
because he thought they'd be useful to him 
when he joined the circus. 

We were talking about the new master, 
and I said I wondered what he'd be like, und 
Cobb answered, “ You wait a minute and I'll 
show you." 

He went to his box, and put ona black 
wig, and a beard, and a pair of blue 
speetacles ; then he turned round, and cleared 
his throat, and said in his deep tragedy 
voice, Pass on to bed!” He did it so well 
that if I hadn't known who it was I really 
should have thought it was à master. Then 
à grand idea struck me. 

* Look here, Cobb." I said, ^ Marshal's all 
by himself roasting chestnuts in the* Wasps?' 
classroom; go in and pretend you're the new 
nuster." 

Cobb hesitated ; but he's always ready to 
do any acting, so he said: 

“All right. Go and fetch me Darrel’s 
gown, and see if the coast is clear.” 

Almost all the other fellows were hanving 
round the fire in the dining-hall, or knocking 
about in the schoolroom getting ready for 
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prep. so the passage was empty. I got 
Darrel’s gown, and when Cobb put it on and 
said, “Next boy—what’s a rectangle?” 
no stranger could possibly have told he 
wasn't a master. 

Marshal was sitting with his feet on the 
coal-box, watching his chestnuts roasting on 
the top of the stove, when, as agreed before- 
hand, I rushed in crying, “Cave! Look out! 
—the new master!" and then bolted out 
again. 

Marshal was so startled that he kicked 
over the coal-box, and scattered coke all 
about the floor; but he’s just the sort of 
fellow who wouldn't move until he'd seen 
whut the new master was hke; so he re- 
mained where he was, and began to whistle. 
Then Cobb appeared in the doorway. He's 
rather tall. and he looked so fierce in his 
whiskers that I think the very sight of him 
made Marshal in rather a funk. 

“ Now, then," said Cobb, in his deep voice, 
" what's the meaning of this?” 

Marshal was still inclined to be cheeky, so 
he asked : 

„The meaning of what?" 

* Don't speak to me like that, sir!“ roared 
Cobb. “ Answer my question properly.” 

I was ramming my handkerchief into my 
mouth to keep from laughing; but Cobb 
acted his part splendidly, and Marshal really 
thought he was a master. 

^ Please, sir, I don’t know what you mean,” 
he said. 

“Nonsense! What are you doing in here ?" 

“Please, sir, roasting chestnuts.” 

“What? How dare you do such a thing? 
Write a hundred lines.” 

„But, please, sir — —"' 

* Not a word.” 

“But, please, sir, 
masters- E 

How dare you keep answering me back?” 
interrupted Cobb, pretending to be in a furious 
rise. * You think that because l don't know 
you IE shali stand any amount of impudence. 
What's your nime?" 

“Marshal? 

e Very well, Marshal, I shall report vou. 
Leave the room this moment, and go fo 
bed.“ 

Marshal walked off scowling and growling. 
We sank with laughing. I never. thought 
Cobb Major was so clever, and I'm sure if it 
hadn't been for this latest idea of his about 
going into the circus he'd have become a 
great man some day. We hung up the gown, 
and then Cobb put his wig and beard back 
in his box, and by the time he'd done so the 
bell rang for prep. 

Mr. Ormsby himself was taking duty. ard 
everyone was as quiet as à mouse; we d got 
our books out, and begun work, when Cobb 
leant across to me and whispered : 

* [ say, he's done it!” 

“What d'you mean?“ I asked. 

“Why, Marshal—he’s not 
really qone to bed!” 

It was true enough, and then I ean tell 
you Cobb and I got in rather a funk; we'd 
actually sent Marshal off to bed, and made 
him miss prep., and if Ormsby got to know. 
there was sure to be a fine row. 

By-and-by some of the “Wasps” besan 
to whisper * Where's Marshal?" but Orm-by 
was busy writing letters, and so didn't notite 
that there was a place empty. After a tine. 
however, he put his pen behind his ear, and 
sat staring down the room. 

“Isn't there a boy absent from your desk, 
Coles?" he asked suddenly. . 

“Yes, sir: Marshal.” 

„Where is he?” 

“He's gone to bed, sir.” 

“Gone to bed 17 cried old Ormsby. * How's 
that? He never told me he was feeling 
unwell.” ` 
' “Please, sir, L don't think he is,” said 
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“Monkey " Smith. *I passed him on the 
stairs, and he said he'd been sent to bed.” 

Cobb and I were both looking out words 
in our dictionaries, and as we did so our eyes 
met. We were in no laughing mood, I can 
assure you; but the thought of our having 
sent Marshal upstairs, and made him 
actually undress and go to bed, was almost 
too much for us both. Cobb says it makes 
him cry to laugh inside him, and I saw a 
tear trickle down his cheek. Just then Mr. 
Darrel came into the room, and Ormsby asked 
if he'd sent Marshal to bed; but of course 
Darrel said he hadn’t. Mr. Ormsby thought 
for a minute, and then he told Chapman, our 
head boy, to go up and see if Marshal were 
ill; and if not, to tell him to dress and come 
down at once. 

Bv this time everyone had begun to wonder 
what was up; and when Marshal came in. 
and all the chaps stared at him, he looked 
jolly sheepish. 

Who told you to go to bed, sir?“ asked 
Ormsby. 

„Please, sir, the new master.” 

“Nonsense!” cried Ormsby, “I haven't 
got a new master ; there's no such person." 

* But please, sir, he came into ' Four A’ 
class-room and sent me to bed. He had a 
black beard and spectacles." 

Old Ormsby stared, and I believe he quite 
thought for the moment that Marshal had 
gone cracked; at any rate, he was too much 
astonished to punish him, and so simply 
told him he must have been dreaming, and 
ordered him to go to his place. 

After prep. was over, Marshal got finely 
chatted, but he stuck to it that he'd seen the 
new master, and described just what he was 
like; then he pounced down on me, and 
asked if I hadn't seen him too, and run into 
the class-room and called Cave! I said, 
"Yes, I saw some one just like you've 
described, and I heard him jawing you about 
roasting chestnuts." With that the fellows 
were more mystified than ever. Broom 
declared it must have been a ghost; and 
he began to write a story about it, called 
The Dominte's Double; but before he'd 
fintshed the second chapter Darrel took it 
away from him, for writing it in school. 

Cobb and I had a fine laugh over the idea 
of our having made Marshal go to bed, and 
be hauled out again. It was some time 
before we told him the truth, because we were 
afraid he'd lick us; but when it did come 
out, even the“ Wasps”? were obliged to own 
that we'd got even with him for trying to 
choke us all with Stone's bee-smoker. 

li was a fine lark; but the real reason why 
I've told you about it is, that it was what 
really led us on to playing a bigger joke otf 
on the Miscreant " Sarsons. 

Two days later we heard we really were 
going to have a new master in little Banks's 
place. His name was Sarsons; and he was 
coming by the five o'clock train. Just before 
dinner Cobb Major met me in the playground, 
and said, Look here, I've got a fine idea. 
Let's go down and meet Sarsons." 

„What d’you want to go and meet him 
for?" I asked. * We shall see enough of 
'him before long." 

Then Cobb told me his idea; and it was 
this. He was so pleased at having greened 
Marshal that he wanted us both to disguise 
ourselves and go down and meet Sarsons, 
and then see if he'd ever recognise us 
again. Cobb said we'd call ourselves 
Ramsay-Jones and Smith N. W.; and then, 
if Sarsons didn't know who we were it would 
be fun to hear him asking for us, and find- 
ing there were no such fellows in the school. 

It was dark by the time we started. Cobb 
burnt-corked my eyebrows, and painted out 
his own: he had a red wig and I had a black 
one, which altered us tremendously, because 
he's really dark and I'm fair; and we had on 
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a couple of mackintoshes which reached 
nearly down to the ground. When we got to 
the station, we spoke to the man at the book- 
stall where we're always buying papers; but 
he didn't recognise us, so we felt quite certain 
that a person seeing us for the first time in 
this rig-out would never know us again. 

In a few minutes the train came in, and 
who should get out of it but William 
Monslow. He passed close to us talking to 
another chap, and they both went into the 
refreshment-room. I was so taken up with 
watching him, and thinking how much he 
was like our Mr. Monslow, that, for the 
moment, I forgot all about the new master 
until I heard Cobb say: I don't believe he's 
cone." 

We walked over and' examined the luggage, 
and there, sure enough, were a portmanteau 
and hat-box with tabs on marked, ** Sarsons, 
Passenger to Horwich,” and, just as we were 
looking at them, the man whom I'd seen 
with William Monslow came out and claimed 
them. He had sandy hair, and a' pointed 
nose; he was smoking the stub-end of an 
awfully rank cigar, and mixed with the 
smell of that was a sickly stink of scent. 
His clothes were rather smart, but anyone 
could see with half an eye that he was a 
regular bounder, and not a bit like Darrel, 
or even little Banks. I took a dislike to him 
at first sight, and so did Cobb Major; but 
we'd made up our minds to come and 
meet him, s0 we went up and asked if he 
were coming to Horwich College. He 
answered very snappishly, Yes. 1 suppose 
you are two of the boys. Why don't you 
have your hair cut?“ 

This, coming as suddenly as it did, rather 
took us aback. At first we thought he must 
have twigged that we were wearing wigs, but 
then we found he hadn't, so Cobb passed it 
off by saying that if he liked he could walk 
up to the school, and have his luggage sent 
up on the ‘bus. 

^ How far is it?" he asked; and Cobb 
replied, ** About half a mile." 

“ What are your names?“ 

“Please sir, Ramsay-Jones and Smith, 
N. W.“ 

* Humph!" he answered; “I expect I 
shall have to put them both down for lines 
before long. You young beggars can wait 
here for a minute while I go and tell the 

porter about my luggage." 

As soon as he'd turned his back, Cobb 
burst out in a fine rage. He said whatever 
Darrel's faults were he was a gentleman, but 
this chap behaved like a regular cad; and 
then the idea suddenly struck us that we'd 
pay him out for talking to us like that, and, 
instead of taking him straight up to the 
College, we'd make him leg it all round by 
the Cattle Market. 

We started off, Sarsons walking just 
behind us carrying a bag, which we were 
glad to see was rather heavy. I don't know 
what induced me to do it, but as we were 
going along I turned nnd asked him if that 
wasn't Mr. William Monslow he was with at 
the station. He stared at me for a moment, 
and then said. Yes. You don't know him, 
do you?" I said, “No; but I knew his 
brother James, because he was the Grand- 
pater's clerk."  Sarsons didn't answer for a 
minute, and then he said, quite snappishly, 
“Oh, I didn't know William had a brother.” 

I didn't see why he should get cross just 
because I asked him a simple question; but 
he did seem in a wax, so I made up my 
mind I wouldn't speak to him again. 

Just before we got to the market he said: 

"I suppose you youngsters think of 
nothing but what you eat, eh?” 

Cobb didn't answer, but he whispered to 
me: 

„We'll make him go round by the Town 
Hall for saying that," and so we went down 


Baker Street. By-and-by Sarsons asked if 
we weren't nearly there, and Cobb said we 
should get there presently. Sarsons ordered 
us to "step out," for he could see that we 
were lazy young rascals, and Cobb whispered 
he should“ step out ” all round by the Work- 
house for that, and so, instead of turning otf 
by the cabstand, we kept right on. Presently 
he began grumbling, and asking us why we 
said it was only half a mile. Cobb said it 
was always longer in the dark, and Sarsons 
called him a blockhead ; so we went on past 
the Workhouse, and down into some dirty 
back streets by the river. 

Well, we couldn’t go on walking for ever, 
and when we got back into the town again 
we begun to wonder what we should do with 
Sarsons. We'd taken him about three miles 
out of his way, and if we went right back to 
the College with han we stood a chance of 
being caught, for Ormsby had been expecting 
him for nearly an hour. 

Matters began to look rather serious, when 
old Cobb got another of his grand ideas, and 
it worked splendidly. I told you about 
Higginson going to see his sister at Miss 
Blinbers School. It's a big house, about 
three streets away from our place, and we 
thought we'd make out to Sarsons that it 
was Horwich College. Cobb stopped, and 
said : 

„That's the front door, sir; we shall have 
to go round by the buck entrance." We'd 
heard from somewhere that Miss Blimber 
declared that she should faint at the sight 
of a strange man in the house; so we told 
Sarsons to walk right in without knocking, 
and then we hooked it. 

We got in without anyone seeing us, and 
had pienty of time to wash and tidy up 
before the bell rang. The tea had hardly 
been poured out before a servant opened. the 
door, and in came Sarsons. He was looking 
very red and flustered; and we heard after- 
wards that there had been grand doings at 
Arden House. The hall gas wasn't lit, and 
the first thing they heard was Sarsons falling 
over a chair just outside the dining-room 
door. Miss Blimber rushed out and declared 
he was a thief trying to steal the umbrelias 
from the stand; then there was a lot of 
screaming and fainting, and, during the 
confusion, Higginson's sister, who's got 
rather a good nerve, drank all the tea out 
of the governess's teapot. The cook was 
sent for a policeman, and how Sarsons got 
away and lived to tell the tale, no one could 
ever understand. Anyhow, there he was; 
and in such a rage that he was quite rude to 
Ormsby, and hardly seemed to know what he 
was Saying. 

“Two young vagabonds played me a 
trick," he blurted out. ^" They took me 
all round out of my way, and ended up 
by sending me head first into a girls’ 
school.” 

You could hear what he said all over the 
room, and everyone was listening. Nir. 
Ormsby didn’t like being spoken to in that 
slangy way, and it rather put his back up. 

**T think you're mistaken," he said. 

“Oh, no, I'm not!" answered Sarsons. 
* They told me their names—Smith, N. W., 
and Hamsay-Jones." 

At that there was a titter, because, of 
course, there were no such boys in the school, 
and Ormsby said so. 

“Then they gave me wrong names," said 
Sarsons. All I know is they played me a 
trick, and they ought to be punished." 

„Well, sir," answered old Ormsby, rather 
sharply; “al the boarders are here in this 
room; if you will point out which of then 
it was, they shall be dealt with accord- 
ingly." 

Sarsons stood up and stared all round the 
tables, but though Cobb Major and I weren't 
five yards froin him, he never recognised u S, 
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and he was obliged at last to sit down and 
own himself beaten. All the fellows were 
wondering how such a trick had been played, 
and who had done it. Cobb and I were 


dying to tell them, only it was too soon after . 


our having sent Marshal to bed in prep. 
time. We were afraid if we owned up about 
the wigs that he'd know who the new master 
was, and give us both a licking; so, for a 
while we kept it to ourselves, and the truth 
didn't come out till later. 

After tea, Cobb put the wigs safely back in 
his play-box— we thought we'd had just about 
enough fun with them; but they got mixed 
up in & still more extraordinary adventure, 
a3 you'll hear. 

Old Ormsby never made any further 
inquiries about Ramsay-Jones and N. W. 
5mith. Ithink ne was vexed with Sarsons 
ior making such a scene the first time he 
appeared before the boys. Nobody liked 
him; he turned out a regular sneak. Cobb 
called him the Miscreant Sarsons," and 
ordered him to be “ doubly ironed, and flung 
from yonder battlement," which was the top 
of the playground wall. Nobody volunteered 
to iron or fling him; but somehow the name 
caught on, and he was always called the 
^ Miscreant." 


A MARCH IN 


About a week later, I saw a letter addressed 
to him lying on the hall table. Something 
about it seemed familiar, and when I looked 
at it again I felt certain that it was our Mr. 
Monslow’s writing; and, turning it over, I 
found it had the Denington postmark. I 
thought it rather strange, because Sarsons 
had said he didn't know James Monslow. 
Just before dinner I had a still preater 
surprise, for the ‘ Miscreant‘’ suddenly 
caught hold of me as I was going out of the 
schoolroom, and said: ** You're Cobb Minor, 
aren't you? " I said: “Yes, sir," and then 
he cried out, ** Well, then, I believe you were 
one of the boys who played a trick on me the 
first night I came!" 

I was so much astonished that I believe I 
should have said Yes; only, fortunately, at 
that moment, Higginson made such a fearful 
row upsetting a form that Sarsons turned 
and shouted at him, and this gave me time 
to recover myself. When he questioned me 
again, I was more on my guard, and though 
he seemed certain that I was N. W. Smith he 
couldn’t prove anything. and he was obliged 
to let me go. I couldn't think how on earth 
he’d found it out, and the only explanation I 
could give was that it had come about 
through my speaking of William Monslow. 
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Sarsons must have seen William and told 
him about it, and William must have 
written to James. James no doubt con- 
cluded that I was the only boy who was 
likely to know his brother, and so had 
written to Sarsons suggesting it might be 
Cobb Minor; and that accounted for the 
letter which I'd seen with the Denington 
postmark. 

Even if that were the explanation, it 
seemed strange that James should have gone 
out of his way to do me a bad turn, for he'd 
always been very civil to me when I was at 
the Grandpater's. 

It was another of Broom’s “ impenetrable 
mysteries." I couldn't explain it, so at last 
I made up my mind I wouldn't trouble my 
head about it any lenger. One thing was 
certain: the“ Miscreant " had made up his 
mind that I was Smith, N. W., and seeing me 
going about so much with Cobb Major he 
evidently came to the conclusion that Cobb 
was Itamsay-Jones. 

He kept his eye on us, and evidently 
determined to be down on us whenever he 
had the chance. Cobb said we must look 
out for squalls, and so we did ; but the squalls 
came all the same. 

(To be continued.) 


THE KINGDOM OF DAHOMEY. 


Author of A Cruise among the Bahama Islands,” “ Low the Daphne Captured the Slave Dhow,” etc. etc. 


To part of the globe has benefited by the 
^V civilising power of Great Britain more 
than the West Coast of Africa. In no oiher 
colony have so many of our countrymen 
sacriticed their lives to the deadly climate in 
performance of their duties; neither have 
our missionaries ever carried out their 
arduous duties under greater difficulties than 
on this coast, where they have had to con- 
tend with climate and the grossest supersti- 
tions. There is & plot of ground in the 
cemetery at Freetown, the capital of Sierra 
Leone, fenced off from the remainder by a 
cactus hedge, and the wr:ter, anxious to dis- 
cover the reason (despite the warning of the 
native keeper of the cemetery), made his way 
through the rank tropical vegetation to a 
board to which a leaden plate was atlixed, and 
with some dithculty deciphered the following 
nearly effaced inscription: ‘ Near this spot, 
within forty-eight hours, were interred 262 
o:che:rs and men (Europeans) of the Royal 
Atrican Corps. The living could not bury 
their dead." l 

Truly the West Coast of Africa has well 
earned its title of “the white man’s grave.” 
Fetish worship, the grossest of all known 
superstitions, was predominant along the 
whole coast. Human sacritices were fre- 
quent, and were usually carried out in 
tne following manner: The victim, a 
young girl, was led out, and amidst the 
incantations of the priests and medicine- 
inen fastened to a stake at low-water 
In.rk, until either the rising tide or 
šatne monstrous shark put an end to her 
&atferings. 

T wo great potentates led the way in these 
erieities, and endeavoured to outvie each 
ouer in making the greatest number of 
human sacrifices at their annual“ Customs," 
a: the carnival of blood was named. The 
first, Coffee-Calcali, King of Ashanti, Lord 
Wolseley (then Sir Garnet) had, a few months 
previously (February 1874), defeated hisarmy, 
broken up his power, burnt his capital, 
Coomassie, and destroyed his sacred groves, 
where the bones of his victims lay bleaching 
Ly thousands. 


The second monster was Behemna, King 
of Dahomey, who, directly after the fall of 
the King of Ashanti, began a series of 
atrocities that made the whole civilised 
world shudder. Dahomey had always been 
considered as within the French sphere of 
influence, but no notice was taken by the 
authorities. After putting to death a Portu- 
guese missionary by the cruel mode of 
fastening him alive to a stake driven into an 
ant-hill, and leaving him to be devoured 
piecemeal by those insects, he attacked and 
destroyed two oil factories at Whydah, impri- 
soning an English merchant. Great Britain 
then interfered and demanded the release 
of her subject, toget her with compensation 
for the traders. An imperial tine of 4,000 
barrels of palm oil was likewise inflicted. 
Behemna released the man, but refused to 
pay either compensation or fine. The result 
was that the Dritish squadron was ordered to 
institute a strict blockade of the coast of 
Dahomey until both oil and compensation 
were forthcoming. H.M. ships Cygnet, 
Contest, Foam, and Decoy were selected 
for this duty, and proceeded to carry out 
their orders. 

The seaboard of Dahomey is restricted 
to a district of thirty five miles; a long 
lagoon formed by a sandbank extends 
nearly the whole distance, and made the 
duty of watching the coast easy. About 
midway is the port of Whydah, and in Sep- 
tember 1876 preparations were made to send 
an expedition from there to Abomey, the 
capital, to stop. if possible, the annual 
“ Customs,” which it was rumoured were to 
be of a much larger extent than usual, in 
order to propitiate the fetish gods to aid 
them against the British, as also to celebrate 
the birth of a son to the king. 

The party consisted of one hundred black 
soldiers of the First West India Regiment 
(stationed on the coast) and the same 
number of seamen from the several warships. 
All were picked men; each native soldier, and 
many of the Blue-jackets," wore the medal 
for the recent Ashanti war. 

The expedition had orders not to assume 


the offensive, and was armed with side-arms 
and revolvers. Each ollicer carried a small 
white flag, in order to show the natives the 
peaceful nature of the force. 

The first day's march was an eventful one, 
for we passed the spot where De Silva, the 
Portuguese missionary, suffered, and we gave 
Christian burial to his bones, which still 
remained on the stake. A fair road it was 
for a march, but a few miles inland the route 
lay through a dense forest, through the 
folinge of which the light filtered its way, 
ns it were, until midday resembled twilight. 

Towards evening we arrived at an opening 
in the forest, crossed a small swift-running 
stream, passed through a grove of oil palms, 
and entered the town of Suta-Kera, and 
halted for the night. The inhabitants were 
very friendly and hospitable, lighted fires, 
and brought us a plentiful supply of yams 
and plantains, and we cooked and enjoyed 
the meal after the long march of the day. 
After supper several of us set out to see the 
“Temple of the Snake," for fetish-worship 
near the coast takes the form of serpent- 
worship. The houses in the town consisted 
of four rooms, forming a square, all open and 
looking to & courtyard in the centre, built 
of a greyish mud baked in the sun, and 
thatched with dried palm-leaves. The 
temple itself differed only from the houses 
by being larger, the outside being decorated 
with rude mouldings of snakes, made from a 
red clay, and fixed in various places. The 
whole building was surrounded by a bamboo 
fence. 

The next two days the march was but a 
repetition of the first; indeed, it seemed as 
if we were marching in a circle, so similar 
were the objects passed—the same stream 
to cross, the belt of oil palms which surround 
each town, and finally the town itself—but 
the third evening we halted on the margin 
of the great swamp of Agrimi, and passed 
the night. 

It was on this dax's march that we came 
across a bird spider. I was on the“ advance 
guard," when, stretched from two trees and 
reaching across the road, we saw a web, and iv 
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the middle an enormous spider. As it lay with 
its legs outstretched it appeared like a 
magnified specimen thrown on a sheet by a 
magic-lantern. It moved off as we ap- 
proached, but the strength and elasticity of 
its web was wonderful. This insect catches 
small birds, and kills and devours thern in 
the same manner a house spider does a 
fly. 

"A terrible night was passed by all; a thick 
mist rose from the swamp as the sun set, 
damping our clothing and chilling us to the 
very marrow, despite the close, heated air. 
Mosquitoes and sand-flies swarmed; the 
noises made hy the alligators and other 
denizens of the swamp made the darkness 
horrible, and we longed for daylight. We 
crossed the swamp in the morning by the 
corduroy road, which is constructed of logs 
of timber of about six feet in length, laid trans- 
versely, and floating, as it were, on the black 
slimy ooze that forced its way between the 
logs under our weight as we passed. 

At first detachments of four men only were 
allowed to cross at intervals, as it was feared 
it would not bear us in a body; but although 
the road swayed from side to side and sank 
a little it was quite safe, though trying and 
tiring to the men. This road. a stupendous 
work, was conceived by King Gego, the 
greatest king that ever ruled Dahomey, and 
carried out under the superintendence of a 
white prisoner, whom, it is said, Gego made to 
superintend the work in chains, and when his 
work was completed put him to. death by 
burying him alive beneath the logs. 

The swamp crossed, we came on an ascent, 
and emerged on a beautiful rolling plain. The 
turf was soft and springy, and the air keen 
and bracing ; indeed, 1t seemed as if we were 
marching through a Kentish valley. Soon 
we got the news that the * Customs " were 
taking place at the king's residence, eight 
miles this side of Abomey, and called Cana. 
To the latter place the march was directed. 
As darkness set in we could hear the beating 
of the tom-toms and see the reflection of 
‘the fires. 

We were on the march at daybreak, and 
early in the forenoon caught sizht of Cana. 
The palace, surrounded by extensive grounds, 
was built on the summit of an isolated hill, 
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which was fenced by a thick cactus hedge, 
inside of which was a strong bamboo stockade, 
each cane being driven into the ground at an 
angle of 45°, the ends exposed being 
sharpened to a fine point, forming a strong 
and formidable entrenchment. The entrance 
was guarded by a strong body of Amazons, 
the famous women soldiers for which Da- 
homey was noted. . 

It is not my wish to disabuse the minds of 
anyone, especially my boy readers, of their 
pleasant preconceived ideas of an Amazon ; 
it is generally associated with a handsome, 
robust woman, clad in armour, helmeted, and 
carrying shield and spear. The Amazons of 
Dahomey were gaunt, shrivelled-up, hideous 
old women, dressed in a petticoat made of 
country cloth, reaching to the knees, and 
adorned with feathers; a head-dress orna- 
mented in a similar manner; and their 
feet covered with a rude kind of sandals. 
They were armed with bows and arrows, the 
tips of the latter being dipped in a subtle 
native poison, the least scratch from one 
being certain death. Their right breasts 
were amputated, in order not to hinder the 
bowstring when released. Such were the 
Amazons of Dahomey who defended the gate- 
way at Cana, with bent bows and levelled 
arrows pointed at us. They stood motion- 
less, awaiting orders. 

Our ofticers unfurled and waved the white 
flags they carried. In an instant the arrows 
were released, the bows unbent, and an open- 
ing made thrcugh which we passed without 
molestation. But we were too late; the 
terrible carnage had taken place two days 
previously, and evidence of its horrible 
character lay around us. A larze hole dug 
in the ground had been filled with. human 
blood, and on it in a bark canoe the infant 
child of the king had floated. The monster 
had fer this purpose sacrificed 600 human 
beings, and their lifeless and mutilated 
bodies lay around in ghastly piles. It was 
indeed a gruesome and sickening sight. 

But as nothing could be done we at once 
began to retrace our steps on the return 
march, passing by the same route, but by 
longer daily marches, until we arrived at the 
resting place of cur first day's march—the 
town of Suta-Kera. Here we found the 


people in a state of agitation, owing to a 
human sacrifice being about to be offered to 
the sacred snake at midnight. Our com- 
mander determined to prevent it, if possible. 
Quietly a dozen picked men were selected 
and ordered to hold themselves in readi- 
ness, and we marched off just before mid- 
night. 

As we approached the gateway of the 
temple we were motioned to retire by two 
watchers, but four stalwart boatswain inates 
leaped upon them, and they were gagged and 
bound before they could raise an alarm. 
The courtyard, we found as we entered, 
was lit up by three enormous bowls of flaming 
palm oil, and in the centre. on a kind of 
counter, lay a man bound hand and foot. 
Three priests officiated; one had already 
taken a huge python from a basket and 
placed it near the sacrifice. The monster 
raised itself from its coils, swayed its head 
and neck backwards and forwards prior to 
its seizing its prey. We stood spellbound 
for the time. The sharp crack of a revolver- 
shot awoke us into action, and the huge 
reptile, struck by the ball, writhed and threw 
its body about in all directions. It completed 
the work we had intended to do, for in its 
contortions it struck and upset one of the 
bowls of palm oil. The flame shot upwards, 
and in an instant caught the dry leaves of 
the roof. There was barely time to release 
and rescue the captive, and retire from the 
place, before the building was one muss of 
flames. 

We were soon back to our camp, the men 
mustered, and the return march made for 
the ship during the night ; and, as the day 
dawned, we had the pleasure of seeing the 
Union Jack floating at the peak of H.M.S. 
Tourmaline, the flagship of the squadron, 
which had arrived, together with a French 
war-vessel, during our absence. We em- 
barked on our respective vessels during the 
day ; but the native whom we had rescued 
from so horrible a fate had escaped during 
the night-mareh, probably to give himself up 
to the priests and undergo a similar ordeal. 
I, together with the native soldiers, embarked 
on the Tourmaline, and, after a cruise on the 
coast, arrived at Sierra Leone on Christmas 


Day 1876. 
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JACK STOVOLD, MARINER; OR, A HERO FROM THE RANKS. 


By BURNETT FALLOW, 


Author af“ How We went Shrimping) " A Wildtfouwling Adventwre," * The Black Swan,” etc, ete. 


OOKING back over a lapse of years, I can 
better understand how Jack Stovold 
viewed his -declining years with a philo- 
sophieal calm that had a peculiar charm for 
those who interested him. Boy and man, 
for seventy long years, he had traversed the 
waterways of the deep. He had seen life as 
none but a sailor views it, although he had 
but little protited by the rollings and pitch- 
ings of his bark over many seas. He 
attached no value to money. Typical of his 
class, he worked in and for the present. He 
was accustomed to say the harvest of the 
sea was always ripe, and could be garnered 
at will. So the vears of his life drifted away, 
more or less aimlessly, the end neither fore- 
shadowed nor foreseen. With age he had 
become more or less taciturn. It was told 
of him that the loss of his wife and child, 
when they had just begun to brighten his 
life, had made him a prematurely aged man. 
He held intercourse with but few of his 
fellow-tishermen. Seldom, however, was he 
sullen or ill-tempered, or at variance with 
his mates. His hands were always ready to 


perform a service, and his tongue to give 
sound moral advice. And for little inobtru- 
sive acts of kindness his name was a house- 
hold one throughout the village. 

On a certain June afternoon Jack Stovold 
might have been seen sitting on the wharf 
mending the net of a fish-trawl. He appeared 
in deep thought, as was his usual custom. 
His pipe was between his lips, but the blue 
smoke-spirals had ceased to rise. In spite 
of the busy way in which he plied his 
netting-needle, from the set expression of 
his face, it was easy to see his reverie was a 
deep one. It was suddenly broken in upon 
by a loud scream of fright, a splash as of 
some body striking the water, and then 
silence. 

Jack Stovold had immediately grasped the 
situation. He sprang to his feet, caught up 
a boathook, and ran to the edge of the wharf. 
A few moments of fishing" with the boat- 
hook, and then he hauled out & small and 
half-drowned boy—myself! That was my 
first connection with Jack Stovold, and we 
became shipmates from that hour. 


My mother, & great invalid, had beera 
ordered to the seaside ; and as I was a sickly 
little chap it had been arranged for me to 
accompany her. A "town boy," I had never 
seen the sea. You can imagine the delight 
with which I ran on the shore of the harbour 
—among the boats—and with the tisher-lads, 
who “took kindly to me; and if they were 
a bit rough in their ways, tl'ey were not 
unkind to the “ little landlubber who didn't 
know nuthin’!” 

At my best, I was but a puny boy. Our 
family doctor had ordered that I was to run 
wild the whole summer through. ThisT was 
like to do, for it was seldom my atHicted 
mother could accompany me. So long as 1 
was well and happy she considered she was 
literally fulfilling the doctors instructions. 
And she saw with pride how well the life 
suited me—how the roses came to my cheeks 
-—and how my shoulders broadened, and my 
narrow chest expanded. 

The day after Jack Stovold fished me out 
from what would most certainly have been a 


watery grave, he gave me a small mode 
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yacht, and told me I could sail her, at low 
tide, on his oyster- bed. 

I was soon in difficulties. Somehow, she 
would not sail on a straight course. Her 
tacks were aimless, like a rudderless bark. 
Often I had to wait a long time before she 
came ashore, when I made a feeble attempt 
to readjust her sails. 

The old man at last left his net, and came 
out to me across the shingle. 

“In difficulties—eh, shipmate ?’’ inquired 
he. 

* She will not sail as I see the other big 
boats, replied I. 

“Partly, shipmate, cause you're not 
aboard, but mostly 'cause you don't under- 
stand. So you must larn to trim the sails 
properly, and some day (if you stay among us) 
yougl be able to cap'n a real big yacht o' 
your own. Now let's see if we can rig her 
a bit shipshape.” 
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His deft fingers soon set jib, mainsail, and 
rudder. 

“Now try her on the port tack," said he. 
And for half an hour he and I sailed my 
littie yacht backward and forward across the 
pon. Then he went back to his net, and I 
entinued to sail my yacht until the rising 
Le caused me to suspend operations for that 
/wrnoon. So I went and entered into con- 
ration with my new shipmate ; for I had 
e or two weighty things on my mind that 
3e alone could remove. 

"Mother does not understand why you 
fased the reward she offered you for saving 
cy life,’ I said. “I want to know why you 
me shipmate? ” 

Ihe old man gazed long and reflectively at 
ts*—sadly, perhaps, would be more correct. 

"Well" he at last said slowly, “ first, cause 
I values a human life above money; second, 
cause you're like my little boy as I lost.” 

Then he told mea lot more about his little 
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Jack, which greatly interested me, but which 
I must pass over. Suffice it that Jack Sto- 
vold and I became shipmates in every sense 
of the word. On all favourable occasions he 
took me with him down the harbour, and I 
began to gain some confidence in steering a 
boat. And then all too soon came those tragic 
events which yet live as fresh in my mind as 
they impressed themselves upon my brain 


on the fateful day they were enacted. 


A number of weeks passed by, and Jack 
Stovold’s interest in me remained unabated. 
When weather and circumstances permitted 
he never failed to take me with him on his 
fishing excursions. His yarns of the harbour 
and of his voyages to distant lands were 
always full of exciting interest. Then I 
gained some practical knowledge in the 
management of a boat and the intricacies of 
a lugsail. My health continued to improve, 
and the old man, after some flattering remark, 
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would often sit and survey me with com- 
placency. Ah! it was a happy life, and I 
revelled in it to the full whilst it lasted. 

The kind of fishing I most enjoyed was 
“ hooking.” "There was plenty of excitement 
in hauling in a big fish at the end of my lino, 
and in particular when the fish was too strong 
for me, and I had to summon my shipmate 
to my assistance. “Pull an' haul-yo-ho!” 
Jack would say, and, flop! a big bass, cod, 
or sea-trout would lay gasping in the bottom 
of the boat. 

At last came the eventful day, the tragic 
incidents of which, indelible on my mind, 
have induced me to pen this story. 

We had planned a hooking expedition to a 
well-known fishing-ground far away down 
the harbour. We set out provisioned for 
some hours, as we wished to fish two tides, 
I had a well-filled lunch-basket— provisions 
for us both. Jack had his big black bottle 
of tea (?) of which he never once gave me & 
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taste; but a keg of nice fresh water was 
always kept in a fore compartment of the 
boat. 

We set out half an hour before ebb tide, 
and an hour past midday. The sky was 
cloudless, and the water as clear as crystal ; 
so much so, in fact, that white shells im- 
bedded in the mud could be seen lying at à 
considerable depth. At the outset Jack ex- 
pressed the opinion that ill-luck would repay 
our efforts. 

There was not a breath of air to fill the 
sail if it had been hoisted; so Jack out oars, 
gave me the tiller-lines, and pulled with 
lusty strokes. In this way, an hour later, 
we reached the fishing-ground. 

I had my own lines, and my place was 
forward. Jack fished from the stern, and 
used four lines. The weight attached enabled 
us to throw our lines far out. We then drew 
in the slack until we could “ feel’’ the weight. 


The lines were then fastened to “ tellers.“ 
These were composed of flexible twigs, and 
were stuck in holes made for the purpose in 
the gunwale of the boat. When a fish was 
“on,” the vibrations of the “ teller” notified 
the fact. Our bait was composed of lug- 
worms, mussels, shrimps, and soft crabs. 

Having baited our hooks and cast our 
lines, we sat down to watch the “tellers.” 
Not a single bite came, and we found it slow 
work. Then we were subjected to no end of 
annoyance from whelks and “ kinger”’ crabs, 
which continually sucked the baits from the 
hooks. At last Jack left me to do as I 
pleased, as he wanted a “ snooze.’ I was 
to keep a sharp look-out, and to rouse him if 
anything out of the common happened. 

The afternoon waned, and the sun dipped 
low upon the horizon. With the approach 
of night a cold breeze swept across the 
harbour from the land. The tide had begun 
to flow, 2nd the boat had veered round upon 
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her anchorage, entangled the lines with the 
painter, and I was forced to rouse Jack to 
assist me in putting things shipshape again. 
He grumbled a bit over the disentanglement 
of the lines, and told me I ought to have 
roused him sooner. Then he moored the 
boat in another position, and gave it as his 
opinion the fish ought to bite. But vain 
were all our efforts to lure them! 

Darkness (it is seldom quite dark on the 
water) settled around us. The wind gathered 
in force, and the waves began to rise. Great 
clouds rolled up from the south-west, and 
there was a sudden shift of the wind's 
direction. Jack Stovold, with knowledge 
born of years, foresaw danger. 

It's up lines, an’ home, shipmate ! ” cried 
he. Then we forthwith stowed our tackle, 
up sail and anchor, and having made one 
long tack, stood up harbour before the wind 
for our moorings. 

Suddenly and without warning of any kind 
& boat coming down harbour was upon us. 
She took us in the bows, sheered otf, and 
shot astern, almost immediately passing from 
view. 

“One of the boats from the next village, 
an' on the poach as usunl!" cried Jack. 
“I do believe the lubber has stove us! 
Here, take the tiller, shipmate, whilst I 
overhaul our bows.” 

I soon found she was too lively for me to 
handle, and she almost immediately paid off. 

"Keep her full!" cried Jack. What! 
You can’t? Then you must bale for your 
life, for we're making water fast!” 

I gave up the rudder-lines to Jack, and 
set to baling with all my strength. I soon 
found the water was gaining on me. 

“Keep her clear, shipmate—you must 
keep her clear!" Jack cried. "There was a 
iremor in his voice that I did not at the 
time rightly understand. You see, I did not 
fully realise our danger. 

"Oh, Jack—l can't—I can't," 
sobbed. 

Have one more try, shipmate ; our—it's 
our only chance." I know now that which 
I did not at the time understand —that it 
was our lives at stake. 

I redoubled my efforts, but all to no 
purpose. 

" Have another try at the helm, ship- 
mate," said Jack, huskiness in his voice. 
We effected the change. Almost imme- 
diately he continued: “It’s of no use, ship- 
mate; my weight for'ard only sinks her 
bows. If I down-sail we'll make no way, 
and soon fill. There's but one thing to do— 
run her on the mud." 

Again he took the rudder-lines, slackened 
sail a bit, and ran us into an indentation in 
the mud, which afforded us a temporary 
shelter from the wind and violence of the 
waves. 

Jack stepped out upon the mud, and again 
examined the. boat. I heard him utter a 
long-drawn sigh—of sadness, regret, and 
abandoned hope. Ah, how well I understand 
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AH Han was certainly not a handsome 
man. In fact, no one could expect 
signs of great personal beauty in the 
offspring of a Chinese father and Land Dyak 
mother; yet what he lacked in good looks 
wa3 amply made up by his mental capabilities 
and physical strength and endurance. 
The man had always been an enigma to 
us. He made application to enter our 
service one day when we were at Makoeng— 
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it all as I write these lines, long years after 
the tragedy was enacted. 

* You'll have to sail her into port yourself, 
shipmate." The huskiness of his voice had 
deepened. It's your only chance. She'll 
ride higher in the water with me out of 
her." 

“Oh, Jack!” cried I. 
do?" 

«TIl put on my mud-pattens, an’ walk to 
shore. Maybe Dil not arrive home quite so 
soon as you— maybe sooner. It's a straight 
course into harbour; you can see the lights 
from here. I'll close-reef your sail; an’ 
then, shipmate, you'll be in God's keeping." 

I was much moved by the solemnity of the 
old man's utterance; and J am not ashamed 
toown I wept bitterly. I did not fully under- 
stand the risk Jack would run, but I had some 
vague idea he was making a great sacrifice to 
save me. 

„Don't leave me!" I wildly cried; and 
added sundry other appeals. 

“ You just listen to me, shipmate! " And 
now the old man spoke with sternness. If 
you reach the village, just tell the lads how 
an' where you left me. Tell 'em at once — 
don't waste a minute. They'll understand — 
ay! they'll know what to do." 

“Let me come with you, Jack!“ I cried, 
but in vain. 

“You couldn't cross the mud, an' you'd 
sink me if I carried you ; just as I'd sink the 
boat if I came aboard. No—no, shipmate; 
we've got to part. But we're wasting time, 
an’ the tide's flowing fast. Twill be over 
the mud ’fore I get ashore unless I hurry. 
There! I've reefed the sail; an’ don't keep 
her too full. Sail her on the starboard tack, 
an’ that ‘ll keep the stoven bow higher. 
Again—-an’ for the last time—tell the lads 
how you left me. I'll be all right, for God 
ll be with me, an' His angels Il guide my 
steps over the Bar. An' now—good-bye, 
shipmate! Kiss me, lad! I love thee, for 
thou art so like my own bonny boy." He 
caught me in his arms, and kissed me 
passionately, and one great hot tear fell upon 
my cheek. I would have replied, but I could 
not. His last words were spoken in a low, 
constrained voice: ‘God bless you, ship- 
mate, watch over you, and let His hand steer 
you safe to port; for mine can do so no 
longer. Good-bye —good-bye ! 

One great shove he gave the boat which 
sent her clear of the mud. Almost immedi- 
ately darkness came between us, and I saw 
my old shipmate no more—until the next 
day ! 

The boat, freed from the old man’s weight, 
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now rode higher, and shipped but little water. 
She was less lively under the reefed sail, and 
I found I could steer her on the course Jack 
had set. 

The lights of the village grew more and 
more distinct, and some moving ones showed 
that watchers were on the wharf. Half an 
hour later I beached the boat on a stretch 
of shingle westward of the quay. Then I 
shouted for assistance. Eventually, and in 
an exhausted condition, I was landed on the 
wharf. 

The fishermen quickly noticed the fact of 
my hav.ng returned alone. 

„Where have you left Jack Stovold ? ” was 
the cry. 

„He is going to walk home,” I replied. 

" What!" It was old Ben Fisher who 
spoke. Where d'ye leave him, lad?’, 

“On Seagull Flat. Our boat got stove. 
He went on the mud to lighten her. I was 
to tell you without delay. He said you'd all 
understand." 

*I should think we do! Here! Abe, 
Steve, Mark! Come with me in my big boat. 
We may be in time: I fear we'll be too 
late." 

I heard them run out the boat, and then 
I fainted. . . . But I was subsequently told 
all that occurred. 

"Pull, lads, pull!" cried Ben Fisher. 
„% There's a life depending on every stroke.“ 
And from time to time he used other cheer- 
ing expressions. 

In spite of the strenuous efforts they made, 
the boat seemed to crawl through the water. 
Would they be in time? Each minute that 
passed seemed a death-knell to their hopes. 
Hours seemed to pass; yet they had rowed 
the distance to the Seagull Flat, against 
wind and tide, under the half-hour. . . . But 
they had arrived too late! Where the great 
mud-bank was wont to appear at low tide, 
the waves were rolling up the harbour from 
shore to shore. 

“Too late, mates!" cried Ben Fisher, 
deep sorrow in his gruff voice. ‘ Jack 
Stovold has lost his tide, and anchored on 
the Distant Shore!” 


They rested on their oars all through the 
lonesome night; in fact, until the ebbing 
tide again laid bare the broad expanse of the 
Seagull Flat. 

They found him at last, waist deep in the 
treacherous mud. And thus he must have 
stood as the tide gradually rose around him. 
But not alone, for the Pilot, in whom he 
trusted, was near, and had guided his bark 
out over the Bar! 


THE WITCHERY OF WAH HAH. 


PART I. 


a little village on the South Coast of Borneo— 
preparing to go up country into the then 
almost unknown interior. The man’s 
grotesque ugliness made us at first prejudiced 
against him, but his broad shoulders, and the 
stately dignity with which he answered our 
questions, coupled with the fact that he had 
already traversed the unknown land beyond, 
made us decide to take him with us. 

To our surprise, there was no haggling as 


to terms and conditions of service: every- 
thing we proposed was accepted by him with 
the same dignified reserve, and he started 
on, and finished the first task allotted hin, 
in such a thorough and conscientious manner 
that we began to congratulate ourselves upon 
the possession of at least one trustworthy 
follower in our little band of motley rascals. 
As time went on. we had still more reason 
to be pleased with Wah Hah’s conduct. His 


knowledge of woodcraft, and the way in 
which he overcame the many difficulties of 
the march, was something wonderful. Did 
we meet with some wandering band of 
natives who were inclined to dispute our 
passage, Wah Hah came to the fore and 
negotiated with them, and the would- 
be enemics became our friends. Did any 
of the men fall sick, Wah Hah could 
doctor them, and so successfully that we 
Englishmen had to put away our medicine- 
chests, and hide our diminished heads in 
shame. Of course, the influence of sucha 
man over the rest of our followers was 
immense, yet there was no boastfulness with 


him; always the same respectful demeanour . 


and wilingness to obey. He, and two other 
Chinamen who had aiso joined us at Makoeng, 
camped together, and although the native 
tribes usually show much contempt for 
Chinamen, yet I never saw a Dyak—nay, 
even the aristocratic Sea Dyak—who did not 
treat him with a certain degree of respect. 

At any rate Wah Hah wormed his way 
into our confidence and became our right- 
hand man. He attached himself in particular 
to me. and, for one of his reserved habits, 
became almost confidential in his conver- 
sotion. One day he asked me if I believed 
in witchcraft. I laughed, and said I did not. 

“Then, Tuan (sir), said he, you do 

* wrong. Why should you not believe in 
it?” 

“ Because, in the first place, my religion 
forbids it; and secondly, it is against all the 
laws of nature. We Europeans believe only 
what we can understand and fathom out to 
our satisfaction.” 

„Ah,“ he replied, so all white men talk; 
because a thing is not understood it is not 
believed ; yet even tney with their wisdom 
cannot explain where the soul wanders 
when the vody sleeps. Whence come the 
spirits that haunt us in our dreams? The 
rushing winds—yea, all life and death is a 
mystery, yet these must be believed in." 

He was squatting on the ground, working 
the skins off some recently shot birds, as he 
thas spoke—his Jong bony fingers plying 
rapidly up and down, pushing and pulling 
of the delicate pelts with a marvellous 
expertness, while his small black eyes were 
txed upon my face with a peculiarly 
intense stare. 

Not only were his questions embarrassing 
and difficult to answer, but no good purpose 
could be served by arguing with the man, so 
I simply asked why he questioned me as to 
my belief in witchcraft. 

Nothing, Tuan," he replied, save that 
yonder (pointing to a black and barren patch 
on the opposite bank of the verdure-clad 
river) is haunted by a pampaiilep” (a 
iores& demon of feminine appearance, and 
most cannibalistic tastes). 

" Very interesting." I remarked; “and, 
pray. how do you know that? 

Because I saw it there last night, Tuan, 
and I wished to warn you from passing that 
wav, in case evil might come of it.” 

" Never fear for me, Wah Hah," said I; 
“your forest demons have no liking for 
white men, and keep out of the way; 
revolvers and rifles are not to their taste." 

* You could not see it, Tuan; you would 
see nothing, hear nothing, until the fingers 
oí the demon were at your throat and its lips 

sucking your life blood. It is only such as I 
who can behold these shades. My father 
*as antocan (one who possesses second 
sight); he could steal the soul from a 
inan's body and take it into his own being. 
and make it do what he ordered. He could 
ce all the world of spirits, which is hidden 
from other men. As my father was, so 
ara L^ 

I dcn't know whether it was the man's 
strange talk, or the fatigues of the day, but a 
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peculiar numbness seemed to be creeping over 
me. I saw only the bright eyes of Wah Hah, 
and the more I looked at them the stronger 
seemed to grow the fascination, until at last 
my own eyes felt as if they were being drawn 
out of my head, while my brain throbbed 
unmercifully. Could it be that the man was 
exerting some mesmeric power over me? 
I felt sure it must be so, yet could not with- 
draw myself from the weird spell. There I 
sat, while everything seemed to be slipping 
away —away—and all that remained was the 
basilisk eyes of the old Chinaman, now, to 
my distorted vision, looming larger and 
larger every minute. I tried to shout, but 
my voice died away in my throat. I tried to 
move, but was held as in the grasp of a 
nightmare ! 

How it would have ended I know not; but 
suddenly, through the drumming in my head, 
I could faintly hear the voice of my chief 
calling me, and then the sound of footsteps 
coming hurriedly toward us. Instantly the 
drumming stopped, the two fiery orbs re- 
ceded farther and farther away, and then I 
seemed to wake up, to see old Wah Hah 
squatting in front of me, working the skins 
off the birds with the backs of hia long nails, 
just as I had seen him but a few minutes 
before, to all appearance totally oblivious of 
the strange experience I had undergone. I 
must have looked pretty bad, as the chief 
immediately commenced to doctor me with 
quinine, and gave me a long lecture on the 
foolishness of inhaling the miasma arising 
from the river, together with sundry other 
admonitions, all well meant, but quite at 
variance with the true cause of my condition. 

Since that time I began to look on Wah 
Hah with suspicion. As I have before said, 
the man was an enigma to us all, but his 
conduct was most exemplary, and consequently 
we were only too pleased to have his 
services. 

So we journeyed on, until we came within 
the territory of a certain petty king, who was 
to all purposes an independent ruler, inas- 
much as his kingdom lay too far beyond the 
influence of the Dutch power for him to fear 
that; and the other native potentates were 
only too glad to be at peace with him, as he 
possessed a fine fighting force, and moreover 
was reputed to be immensely wealthy. 

It was at the earnest instigation of Wah 
Hah that we left the river and strayed into 
this district, as he professed to know the 
country well and promised us no end of rare 
specimens if we would but spare the few 
days necessary to make the journey. His 
advice was taken, and, as usual, turned out 
well. It was a most delightful country—a 
perfect paradise of wild life, and we pene- 
trated farther into it than was at first 
intended. At any rate, one day Wah Hah 
informed us that we were close upon Ukit 
Danum (Water Mountain), the town where 
the ruler of the country held his court, aud 
that, as we had gone so far, we must now pay 
our respects to the monarch before returning, 
otherwise we might get into trouble. 

The next day we came in sight of the 
town. It was not of great size, but was well 
situated at the base of a beautifully wooded 
mountain, from which it no doubt derived its 
name. Round the outside was & well.built 
double stockade, which apparently made it 
impregnable to everything but artillery, 
while several small pieces of cannon, mounted 
at various salient points of the stockade, 
added to the general idea of strength, and 
made it look almost as formidable as a 
European fortress. 

Our arrival was soon noticed, and a body 
of well-armed men came out to meet us. To 
our surprise, each man carried a rifle of the 
latest pattern, and the manner in which the 
weapons were handled seemed to imply con- 
siderable skill in their use. This was all the 
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more remarkable, as at that period breeck- 
loading rifles were only to be seen in the 
hands of Europeans, or the more powerful 
chiefs, although the latter, as a rule, regarded 
them more in the light of objects of admira- 
tion rather than as articles of utility. Apart 
from their rifles they were armed the same 
as most other natives, each man carrying 
the deadly parang in its fringed wooden 
sheath and the Malay Aris. 

They advanced toward us part of the way, 
and then one of the warriors stepped forward 
alone, while the others spread themselves 
out behind him, much in the manner of 
European soldiers, in skirmishing order. We 
on our part then advanced to meet him, 
taking Wah Hah with us, but leaving the 
rest behind. 

On learning our mission he requested us 
to remain, while he reported our arrival to 
the “ Panglima,” or head man of the town, 
and then, taking half his company, he stalked 
back, leaving the other half outside the first 
stockade, evidently to watch us. 

While it is always the custom for long and 
wearisome parleyings to be held outside these 
native kampongs, yet there was in this case 
such a haughtiness of bearing on the part of 
these people, that personally I should have left 
my compliments for the lord of Ukit Danum 
and then have struck back into the jungle; 
but the chief very wisely would not allow 
this, and, moreover, Wah Hah was most 
horrified when I suggested such a thing, 
assuring me that such a course would lead to 
most serious trouble, if not bloodshed. So 
we waited a couple of hours, and then the 
Panglima came out with a still larger body- 
guard and commenced the palaver. 

“You are Dutch," said he, and as the 
Dutch have broken faith with my master, he 
will not permit any of their tribe within his 
domains.” 

Wah Hah almost got excited (for 
although normally only interpreter, the old 
rascal had taken up the negotiations as if he 
were the leader). Dutch! never! We were 
English, the sometime enemies of the Dutch, 
and the countrymen of the famous Raja 
Brooke. We were the friends of everyone 
(save the Dutch, of course), and wished but to 
do homage to the great lord of Ukit Danum 
and to see the wonders of his land." 

So the arguments went on for a fearful 
time, Wah Hah getting the better of his 
opponent in every move of this wordy 
warfare, until at last the Panglima retired for 
& short time, and then reappeared with the 
information that the raja would afford us 
his protection, with permission for our 
followers to camp outside the town while a 
residence near his own palace was to be placed 
at the disposal of his English guests. So far 
everything was most satisfactory. The raja 
allowed us a fairly decent structure in the 
town, the inhabitants of which were most 
hospitable, and vied with each other in per- 
forming any little service for us. 

There was no doubt that the ruler of this 
land was as wise as he was powerful. His 
only son, with whom I became most friendly, 
had travelled in the United States of 
America and could speak English fairly well. 
This alone will show the progressive spirit 
of the man. In addition to this, the majority 
of his warriors were armed with rifles 
obtained from the States, and were well 
drilled to their use by two American 
instructors, so that he had indeed a for 
midable force to set against his enemies. 

Toendeh (his son) was & most intelligent 
and pleasing young man, and, accompanied 
by Wah Hah, he and I made many a 
delightful excursion into the wilds of the 
surrounding country, and climbed the rugged 
sides of the Water Mountain, where still 
existed the massive ruins of some old-time 
city. Who the builders of these habitations 
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were no one knew. True, many legends were 
told me concerning them, but all so very 
mythical that they were scarce worth 
credence. 

The ruins covered a large area of ground 
up the mountain-side, but were all more or 
less in so dilapidated a condition that no 
definite idea as to the original plan could 
be formulated. Standing away, however, 
about a couple of hundred feet higher up, 
was a colossal rectangular tower, springing 
up alone, without any other buildings or 
masonry of any sort around it. That it was 
of an age coeval with the other erections 
was apparent at a glance, but there was no 
sign of neglect shown on the massive fabric, 
which looked as stout as when first built. 
On one side there was a heavy wooden door, 
curiously carved with strange figures. It 
seemed to be quite without lock or fasten- 
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ing of any sort, but was, nevertheless, 
securely fastened. 

I asked Toendeh why this tower was in 
such a good state of preservation, while the 
rest was so ruinous. He informed me that 
this tower marked the underground temple, 
wherein the former inhabitants worshipped, 
and where the gods were enthroned. It was 
out of respect and veneration for these old 
time people that the tower was so well 
looked after, and, moreover, he added, with 
the old native superstition peeping out from 
the thin veneer of western civilisation, “ the 
evil spirits of the old time gods might afflict 
ihe country and bring disaster to the people.” 


In spite of his evident sagacity, the ruler’ 


of Ukit Danum had not conquered that 
truly Oriental weakness of self-adornment. 
Talk about gems! he was smothered with 
them. On the day when he first received us he 


(To be continued.) 
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was one big sparkle from his turban, which . 
had an enormous diamond as a pendant, down 
io his shoes thickly embroidered with pearls. 
The kris he wore was rendered, I should say, 
almost useless, by reason of the jewelled in- 
crustation of its handle, and on every avail- 
able space where a gem could be placed, this 
monarch placed it. 


We Europeans looked at this display e 


with interest, not unmixed with pity. —so 
strange did it appear to see & man tricked 
out for all the world like a king of panto- 
mime, the mere number of the gems making 
their intrinsic value forgotten. 
crossed my mind at the time, as to where 
these jewels were stored when not in use, 


The thought 


and if thieves had ever made an attack upon 
the treasure chambers little thinking how 
soon, and in how startling a way, I was to 
learn more of the matter than I cared for. 
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IE is, I hope, needless to explain to“ B.O.P.” 
readers that you should not buy a single 
inmate for your loft until the home is per- 
fectly ready for its occupants. I have heard 
of boys who bought their pigeons first and 
afterwards thought of the loft, keeping them 
in the meantime in the little hamper in 
which they were packed. This is cruel, and 
very dangerous, for a day or two's confinement 
within such a limited space will do more 
harm than can be caleulated. Therefore, 
the axiom of every would-be pigeon-keeper 
should be, first build the loft, then purchase 
the pigeons to put in it. 

Now we will assume that the stock is pur- 
chased, and well settled in the loft, and the 
first question which strikes one is that of 
feeding. This must, of course, occupy first 
attention, ns it is the most important item 
in the pigeon-keeper’s doings. May I just 
say this before talking about food. It is not 
wise to put the stock all in the loft helter- 
skelter at the same moment. It is far the 
better plan to introduce a pair or a couple of 
pairs at a time, as these will have opportunity 
of being fairly settled before the others are 
brought in, and thus many fights and quarrels 
over perches and nests will be done away with. 

Now we will think of the food—and it is 
well to state at the outset that the idea some 
folks have of feeding stock on Indian corn, 
and that only, is disastrous, and not for a 
moment to be countenanced. I had almost 
said that it were far better to keep Indian 
corn out of the dietary altogether, but this is 
perhaps a little too stringent. A consistent 
variety is what is required, and the general 
food should undoubtedly consist of a mixture 
of maple peas, tick beans, tares., dari, barley, 
wheat, and a little Indian corn in the winter 
time. Wheat must also be given in sinall 
portions, and it is good to have a few hand- 
fuls of hemp in the food, especially when 
there are young pigeons about. as it en- 
courages them to pick up for themselves. 

There are many fanciers who do not go 
in for such variety as I have given, simply 
fecding their birds on tick beans and maples, 
and in the case of flying birds I am not sure 
whether this is not the better plan, as this 
diet has a splendid hardening effect. In the 
case of fancy piecons, however, I fully advise 
& conaistent variety, as this tends to keep 
ihe confined birds in good health aud 
strength. 


CHAPTER II.— GENERAL MANAGEMENT OF PIGEONS. 


The food for pigeons is not then ended, 
for there is the green stuff to be considered, 
and this is a very important matter. In order 
to keep the birds in the pink of condition, 
green food must be given daily in the summer 
time. Hang a lettuce up, say, on a string, in 
the aviary or flight, and you will see it quickly 
disappear. I mention lettuce, because it is 
what I have most frequently given my own 
pigeons, but a young cabbage will be equally 
appreciated, and other wholesome greenstuff 
Which may be handy. The next item of 
ration is the water, and I have already 
pointed out that this must be changed at 
least every day, and the fountain thoroughly 
rinsed out. This attention may be required 
even oftener in the hottest part of the 
summer, as cool, clean water is the most 
refreshing thing possible for confined birds 
on a hot sultry day. 

I have, I think, fairly exhausted the feeding 
question, and we will now consider together 
the breeding of pigeons. It is first of all 
necessary to make a fair choice of the birds 
it is your intention to mate. To ceme to a 
right eonclusion, it is nccessary to study the 
chief points and characteristics of the 
different specimens. In a word, you should 
mate a hen, say, which may be deficient in 
certain points to a cock which may possess 
those points to perfection, or even in exagge- 
ration. The progeny of such a couple should 
turn out all right, though they possibly would 
not at a single breeding, but by judiciously 
mating up progeny after progeny the results 
may be eventually obtained. This is the 
first principle of brceding for points from two 
birds which are not perfect, but which, if 
placed together, present a perfect whole. 
The actual art of mating is the next thing. 
You must, first of all, possess yourself of a 
few mating pens. "These are wire pens made 
with a movable partition in the middle. In 
one of these places you put the cock bird 
and in the other the hen. This is, so to 
speak, a sort of engagement time. during 
which the future couple see if they are 
suited to each other. The only difference is 
that their engagement is but of one or two 
days’ duration, as compared with the ordinary 
one or two years. After the engagement is 
over, and if you see that the lady is paying 
strict attention to the advances of the gentle- 
man, you may remove the wire partition, and 
in a couple of days the pair may be safely 


liberated, as they will be surely married, a nd 
ready to settle down to the usual everyday 
matrimonial existence and bliss. 

Should the pair be quite unsuited to each 
other, they will probably commence to fight 
as soon as the partition is removed. In this 
case they must be separated at once, and 
placed both in dark pens quite apart. from 
each other and from friends. A few days 
after this punishment, they may be tried 
again in the meeting pen, and if on this 
occasion they should still prove refractory, 
they had better be paired up with other 
birds. If, however, everything is all right, a 
few days will see the couple searching ont a 
comfortable nest, and very soon the building 
of the home will commence. 

Prior to this period, a quantity of cut twigs 
should be placed in a handy spot on the loit 
floor, and these will be quickly picked up and 
utilised by the birds. A layer of sawdust 
should be placed in the nest.pan. after which 
the pair will do their own building at their 
own sweet will and pleasure. Some time 
after the due completion of the nest, the first 
egg will be laid; and here let me warn the 
reader that he must not in his ardour disturb 
the pigeons in any way, as this will endancer 
the results. He must, however, when the 
hen is off feeding, or at some opportune 
moment, substitute a dummy egg for the rey} | 
one, and keep the real egg in a little cottons. 
wool until the second one is laid, which jx 
accomplished with a day's interval frorn the 
arrival of the first. When the second egg is 
duly laid, replace the first one, and the inceu.^ 
bation will commence. 8 

The reason for removing the first-laid ce. 
is, of course, obvious. Being laid two day; 
before the second, it would probably bes 
hatched two days sooner, and receive a good 
deal more of attention than the poor Inter 
arrival much in the same way as first-bory~ 
in the households of man are often killed 
with kindness. If hatched together, however.“ 
each gets a fair share of attention, and the 
results are better. . 

The period of incubation—that is, the time“ 
during which the birds sit on the eggs — 
varies slightly according to atmosphere, but 
generally speaking, it is a period of seventeen to 
eighteen days. During the wholeof this tine 
the couple are unremitting in their attention 
the cock relieving the hen about midday for 
feeding, and the hen going back again after- 


‘act, the care and attention paid to the eggs 
i» very touching, and teaches human parents 
many a lesson. As soon as the squeakers, 
43 they are called, are born, you need have 
no fear as to their welfare, for the parents will 
attend to all their wants. The feeding of 
the young pigeons by the parents is a 
cariosity. The youngsters insert their bills 
inte those of the parents, and with a sort 
of convulsive movement the parents eject a 
sort of soft food into the mouths of the 

young ones. This soft food is secreted in 

the crops of the parents a few days before 
| 


wards, as to the manner born. In point of 


the period of incubation comes to an end. 
Do not be afraid, therefore, boys, when you 
xe the young pigeons apparently being 
swallowed by the parents. The latter are 
only doing them a favour by attending to 
iheir elamorous wants. As the days go on, 
and the pigeons grow, the soft food in the 
crops of the parents becomes harder, the 
solidity increasing until the youngsters are 
able to pick up for themselves. Young 
zi;cons grow apace—you can almost see 
them increase in size; and in a month or six 
seeks they are out in the loft and the 
parents thinking of going to nest again. It 
s needless to say that pigeons must not be 
' slowed to breed all the year round. The 
month for pairing up is March, though 


HOW 
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possibly a fine February may tempt some 
people. March, however, I consider the 
proper month, and the time for separation 
is in September, the beginning or the end, 
according to the weather. In the winter 
time & wire partition must be fixed up in 
the loft, so that the cocks can be placed one 
side, and the hens the other. This effec- 
tualy prevents breeding until mating up 
commences again in March. 

I have now gone pretty fully into all the 
details of mating and breeding, and it simply 
remains for me to make a few general 
remarks. First of all, I must describe salt- 
cat, which is so necessary an adjunct in the 
loft. I have said that you will require a tin 
to keep it in, and this tin must be placed 
in some handy corner, the quantity being 
regulated to some extent by the number of 
birds in the loft. Salt-cat is a mixture of 
old mortar crushed, or lime and rock, or 
common salt. Mix these together with 
water into a sort of paste, and bake in the 
oven until hard. This will be greatly re- 
lished by the stock and will keep them in 
good health. It must, therefore, always be 
available in the loft. If kept without it for 


any length of time, pigeons will sometimes 
eat so ravenously of it that they become 
quite ill for a time. 

In concluding this chapter, I will just say 
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a word or two on the commoner diseases 
which visit a pigeon-loft. Strictly speaking 
there should be very few diseases at all, many 
of them appearing through negligence on the 
part of the owner. Some, however, are prac- 
tically inevitable. This remark applies to, say, 
wing disease, which appears sometimes as 
the result of an accident, such as a violent 
blow. In a case of this sort, paint the part 
with tincture of iodine, having previously 
removed the feathers from around the spot. 
A slight cold in the eyes sometimes appears. 
Place the patient in a separate pen and anoint 
the eyes with a solution of sulphate of zinc, 
afterwards drying carefully with a piece of 
soft rag. Diarrhoea is often caused through 
poor quality of food. Changing the seed is 
the best remedy, and a dose of two or three 
drops of chlorodyne will do good. In the 
case of any serious accident, such as a broken 
leg or wing, take the bird to a specialist at 
once, if it is valuable. If it is not valuable, 
it is sometimes better to put it out of its 
misery at once. Under any circumstances, 
for such an accident to be temporarily 
patched up at home is the height of 
cruelty and indiscretion. In my_ next, 
and final chapter, I shall deal individually 
with some of the best-known varieties of 
pigeons. 
( To be continued.) 
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T do this take a piece of g in. square iron 
rod, make it red hot, and bend it into a 
crank of 2 in. in the throw, holding one end 
1. a vice, or if you have not got a strong vice 
1 can make the crank in this way. Ona 
-uek of hard wood, say 3 in. thick, fasten a 
e of thin sheet iron by a couple of screws 
. &. fig. 5. Then draw the exact shape of crank 
‘athe iron as in dotted line, next drill four 
in. holes c, p, E, F, in position shown, and at 
-ast 2 in. deep, and fit iron pins to each as 
-z ction ; drive in p and k, then make the 
4 re iron red hot and place the end between 
:xm and bend up; then put in pin c, and 
tnd rod over it and down. Next put v in, 
ani finish crank with hammer at a second 
* 11; see that it is true in line end for end. 
"quare up the ends and drill a } in. hole 
vue in the centre of each at k, k, and 
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:" Mtersink them slightly to take the points 
. the bearing-screws on which it has to 
^ae, as in enlarged section a. 
It is of great importance that these holes 
id be correctly centred and formed in 
- 5 Way, so that the points of screws do not 
„e the thrust, and therefore do not wear 
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PART II. 


away so quickly, and there is also more room 
for lubrication. 

The shaft should be 10 in. long over all, 
with the crank towards the right-hand end 
to allow room for the flywheel, as shown in 
position in fig. 6 at 4. Bis a bearing-screw 
inside bar c. These screws are to be 3 in. 


Fig. 6. 


thick by 3} in. long and fitted with a back 
nut p, and when the crank shaft is finally 
adjusted are screwed well back against the 
side bar, the back nut p forming a lock nut 
keeping the screws from turning round. 

If your flywheel has a square centre of the 
right size to fit your shaft you have only to 
drive in & key to secure it, but nearly all are 
centred in a lathe and have a circular hole 
which is often much larger than the shaft 
you will be using. The hole in the boss of 
the wheel I used was 3 in. in diameter, and I 
mention this so that you should not refuse 
an otherwise good wheel because of the size 
of centre-hole, as you can easily get over the 
difficulty in this way : 

Take a piece of hard wood as thick as the 


depth through the boss, and on the end of 
the grain draw & circle the size of centre- 
hole as at E, and in the centre of that draw a 
square the size of shaft, viz. $ in. square; then 
drill a hole right through with the nearest size 
bit you have, and carefully square it up to 
the pencil lines with a small chisel. 

Next round up the outside of block to the 
circle, and if your wheel has a keyway cut 
you should make a corresponding one, as 
at F. 

To prevent the wood splitting when the 
shaft is driven in, take a saw-cut on one 
side right through to the square hole, as at c, 
and a key of box cr other hard wood will 
hold all tightly together; if you have no 
keyway on the wheel it may be fixed by a 
set screw instead. 

When setting the flywheel to the shaft 
you must get it exactly in line with the 
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driving-wheel s (fig. 9), or the driving-belt 
will have a tendency to slip off and cause 
constant annoyance. The treadle you can 
make of 1 in. wood 3 in. wide and 20 in. 
long (fig. 7). Drilla hole, B, at forward end, 
through which the iron connecting.rod c 
passes, the top being bent over into a hook 
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to fit the crank, while the lower end is 
formed into an eye and attached by a stout 
pin underneath, between two screw-eyes. 
Secure the treadle to the cross-bar in front 
of stand p, p by a couple of screws placed 
through two screw-eyes F, F, which is a 
simple way of making the attachment. 

Another method of fitting the treadle is to 
hinge it to the cross-bar p (fig. 3) and the 
crank hook will then be nearer the centre of 
treadle,and more power can be exerted when 
required. 

A coat of paint now completes the stand, 
which can be put aside while you get the 
framework together. 

This portion of the machine is composed 
principally of iron gas-piping and fittings, 
obtainable at any large ironmonger’s. There 
are two kinds: first the English wrought- 
iron fittings, and then the American 
malleable cast ; these American-made fittings 
are rather neater in appearance, and they 
supply some parts, such as double nipples, 
etc., not made by the English firms, which, 
although not a necessity, are certainly an 
improvement. They can be obtained from 
Messrs. Howard & Sons, 298 High Street, 
Brentford, and the price of the set required 
will be from 10s. upwards, according to the 
state of the market. 

Whichever make you decide on using take 
care to get all of one kind; as otherwise, 
owing to any slight difference in the sizes, 
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your machine might not be dead true in 
line. 

The size of gas-pipe to be used is ? in.; 
this will be found quite strong enough, and 
all fittings must be of corresponding size 
except where shown in the following list. 

This looks like a big order at first sight, 
but will not make a very large parcel, and 
when screwed together forms a neat and 
strong framework ; and from fig. 8 you will 
be able to see how to screw the various 
pieces together. 

The parts required, then, are : 

2 pipes 15 in. long; 1 pipe 12 in. long; 
2 drop sockets ; 2 crosses ; 6 double nipples ; 
3 T's; 1 side outlet T; 1 reduced 17 m 
6 hexagon bushes; 8 brass bushes or re- 
ducers 3 to 1; 2 plugs; 1 elbow reduced 
to 8: 13 T; 2 hexagon bushes 3 to}; 2 
double nipples 3 ; 1 socket 3; 1 socket ł in.; 
and remember all these fittings are $ in. 
size unless marked otherwise. 

First screw the two *'s a, a on to the short 
piece of pipe and next the long pipes n, B; 
screw them up very firmly and see they are 
in line with each other; then the crosses 
c, c are attached, the two double nipples 
D, D being screwed on next; the third T k is 
then put on, but not finally screwed up tight 
until later on. 

The side-outlet T is shown at r, parts 
marked a are the hexagon bushes, and n the 
brass ditto, 1 the socket, k, k the two plugs, 
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and r,r the drop sockets (these should have 
three holes drilled in the flange by which to 
screw the frame to the Stand). 

The side outlet arm of TF is shown in 
front view in fig. 9, the same lettering being 
used to indicate similar parts; m is the 
reduced elbow attached by double nipples 
D, D; Nis the 3 socket to which the 3 T o, with 
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bushes at ends, P, P, is connected by another 
nipple. 

When you have these all screwed up as 
tight as they can be got with a pair of gas 
tongs and true in line, every joint with the 
exception of T E, which must be done last of 
all, should be pinned through to prevent 
the parts getting unscrewed or slack during 
use. 

For this purpose drill a à hole at every 
screw-joint and drive in a steel pin, as at 
A, A, fig. 9; ordinary 1 in. No. 8 screws do 
very well for pins, the heads being sawn off 
level with the tube afterwards. 

The saw clamps should be of steel rod. I 
used old mill spindles, which can be obtained 
at almost any secondhand tool-shop; they 
are very suitable for the purpose, being of 
good steel and shaped like 4 (fig. 10). You 
must soften the thick end by heating it in 
the fire, after which allow it to cool off 
slowly covered up in hot ashes. Then when 
cold saw off the greater portion of thick end, 
leaving only 1 in. on, as at dotted line &; 
next drill a hole through large enough to 
admit a small bolt, which must be fitted with 
a fly-nut. 

Remove the bolt whilst you saw down the 
shaded portion at right angles and across 
the bolt-hole. This is an easy method of 
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making a capital clamp with good holding 
power, and will take any size saw; this is 
shown finished at B, a saw being held in 
place at c. The top end of these spindles 
have a short screw formed on them at p, 
which must be fitted with a brass nut and 
washer E, to retain the tension spring F; this 
should be of steel wire of about 16 gauge, its 
use being to prevent the saw from buckling 
on the up stroke. 


( To be continued.) 


OPTIMIST AND PESSIMIST. ^" 


HOULD you get into a pickle, here's a tale to help 
you out, à 
Tho’ ‘tis oniy of two frogs that the fable is about; 
Their home was iu a farmer's pond; of land and 
water free, 
They hopped and swam and exercised amphibiosity. 


a. 
Leander was an Optimist—a hopeful, cheery frog: x 
In the very driest summer he'd enliven a whole 22 


bog. ^ 
He siid, “This pond's a jolly pond, no matter who 3 
denies !” 2 
And the corners of his mouth were turned up 
towards his eyes, 


But Ibsen was a Pessimist; the pond, he would 
avow, ' 

Was the vilest pond conceivable, at best a barren + 
slongh ; 7 

He croaked of ducks and geese and boys, of drought 
and other woes, 

And the corners of his mouth were turned down 
towards his toes, > 


Leander said, one ecening, “Come, Ibsen, let's go out 

And see a little of the world where the Two-legs 
walk about.” 

*Il come,” said Ibsen,“ but I know our foes are on 
the prowl, 

We shall be worried by the cat, or swallowed by. 
the owl.” S X 


They left the pond, and to the farm Leander led the 
way, 

With Ibsen following close behind—the glum behind 
the gay ; f 

And round tbe hou-e he led the way, with cautious ~ 
hop and wary, 

By barn and stable, shed 
reached the dairy. 


aud yard, until they ^ ^ 


Now a careless boy had left a plank from the dairy 
window-sill : 

To the sloping bank behind it—for it stood upon & 
hill— 

And there it chanced the two arrived, and down the 
plank they hopped, 

And through the shutter's opening into the dairy , 


dropped. 
They dropped into a pan of crcam, with slippery | 
sides and steep, 7 


And the cream was only half-way up, and yet was Ñ 


[I 


very deep; ; 
So they swam about, and every way to climb the... 
side they tried, 
But every time they reached the rim they tobogganed 
down the side. 


And they could not settle down beneath and on the 2 
bottom sit, = 

Because amphibious does not mean for land and ; 
cream \ou're fit; 

No help they saw—no chance of life from bottom or 
from brink ; 

For Optimist and Pessimist ‘twas either swim or 
sink. 


Said Ibsen, “ This is hopeless quite—my forces are 
all spent ! 

Im wholly out of harmony with my environment ; 

The nasty sticky fluid will my head and limbs o'er. ~ 
flow, 

Croak—croak—croak —to the bottom here I got 


“Things might be worse," Leander said ; “ the -— 
is bad, I own, 

But I might have tumbled on a goose, or been 
smashed upon a stone ; E 

It's true there's neither weed nor mud, so far as 1 
have found, 

But while I've got two arms and legs I'll swim j 
before I'm drowned.” : 


So he set to work a-swimming, a-swimming like ate 


man, 
Like B. Franklin on the table—only this was in T 
pan— E 


And he stretched his arms and legs like a frog Mk ] 
mcant to win, is 

And the cream—like Father Tiber—bare bravely uit 
his chin. 
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But he got very weary, and his heart began to 
thud, 

And he fancied that the water was turning into 
mud: 

But he paddled on for hours, till he landed on a 
bank, 

And crawling slowly up it, to slumber deep he sank. 


Next morning Bess, the dairymaid, came in to get 
some cream, 

But as towards the pan she went she set up such a 
scream— 


thro’ the shutter ! " 
Tor there Leander, smiling still, slept on a pat of 
butter. 


3o if into a fix you get, don't, like Ibsen, merely 
croak, 

Or else you'll deep and deeper sink, and in tlie mess 
you'll soak ; 

Eat, like Leander, keep your head, and let your 
beart be stout, 

And though the mess be deep and thick, you'll work 


your passage out. 
CLEVEDON KENN. 
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But when a third boy went on “ tie,” 
The Master’s patience running dry, 

Quoth he, “ It's getting rather thick! 
This aching molar's all my eye." 
The boys they heaved a doleful sigh. 
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A MONKEY AT THE 200 


Å MONKEY at the Zoo once read 
^ “The Boy's Own Paper" through: 
He liked the pictures very much, 
Aud all the stories too ; 
“What very jolly tales they are,” 
He, smiling sweetly, said; 
“Of course, not equal to my tail— 
But then that’s never read!“ 


He gazel with admiration at 
The drawings big and small; 
And one, right at the very end, 
He liked the be-t of all! 
Said he, with rapture and delight, 
That's really very grand: 
What grace, what ease and elegance 
Are in that Monkey Brand’ !" 


The competitions of the boys 
That monkey did delight : 
“How well they do them all,” he said, 
“They're wonderfully bright! 
That ‘tis unaided work of boys 
You'd never even dream; 
What clever little monkeys all 
Of them do really seem!” 


„% Those having toothache,” then said he, 
“No jam allowance shall receive.” 
And lo! a miracle !—the three 
No more o’er fancied pains did grieve, 
For If WAS JAM-NIGHT, YOU PERCEIVE. 
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And, having looked the book all through, 
He stood upon his head, 
Then turned a clever somersault 
With the B. O. '.,“ and said, 
With quite the sweetest monkey smile 
I really ever w-: 
„d like to meet the Editor, 
And shake him by the paw!” 
CONSTANCE M. LOWE. 


THE MIRACULOUS CURE. 


By C. Yockte. 
(With Illustrations by D. WISOX.) 


n, sir, please may I go to bed? 
My hinder tooth is aching so." 
The Master, sympathetic, said : 
"'To bed, perhaps, you'd better go." 
This happened once in Prep., you know. 
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SOME TALL STORIES. 


HERE are a few of the yarns furnished by readers in 
our recent * Good Joke " conipetition : 

Last summer two small boys went for a half-day'sout- 
ing to Scarborough, Asthey wereleaving the beach at 
night, en route for the station, one of the lads noticed 
that his companion carried a little bottle, which was 
half full of water. What have you got there, Billy?“ 
he asked. “ Well, you see. my mother has never seen 
the sea, and I'm taking her a drop to look at," replied 
Billy. But why don't you fili the bottle?" was the 
next inquiry. Billy looked at his companion a 
moment, as though to doubt his seriousness, but, find- 
ing him really in earnest, he condescended to pl 
saying, with a superior air, " Why, you idiot, what 
should I do when the tidecame up and burst tLe bottle 


“Why, here's a nasty, dirty frog, must have got in 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


(TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL SERIES.] 
[Continued from p. 31.) 
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* Dog and Parrot Story " Competition. 


T announcing this subject, we wrote: “ We offer 

PRIZE-MONEY to the amount of One Guinea for the 
best Dog or Parrot short story or anecdote that may 
be sent us. The stories should be confined to the 
personal experiences of the sender with dog or parrot. 
Oper to all ages equally.” Here is our Award : 


Prizes —7s. Gd. each. 


GEORGE SMITH, Laceby, near Grimsby, Lincolnshire, 
ALEXANDER H. BAYLEY, 31 Broad Street, Bridgetown, 


In the old stage-coach days an Irishman was travel- 
ling in New England. Arriving late at the town 
where they were tc spend the night, Pat discovered, to 
his dismay, that his only chance for sleep was to share 
the couch of a coloured brother. The usual repug- 
nance of his race made him loth to accept the situu- 
tion, but, being very tired, h« submitted with as good a 
grace as possible. In the night some mischievous 
boys blackened his face. In the morning fifteen miles 
were to be travelled befere breakfast. Our Celtic 
friend was wakened just in time to spring into the 


Next day two boys had toothache bad 
(Such aches, you know, are so con- 
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he boys ney sat with faces sad, Barbadoes. carriage as it was moving off. At their stopping-place 
m Master thought it most outrageous, ae 8 t emp Esq., 9 Pushkinskaya he found no 5 9 E up to 
fact, i it ” reel, Odessa, 8. Russin. a glass to arrange his hair, he started back in horror, 
considered it umbrageous. i — AEAN: * Be jabers, you've woke that durty nagur, 


and left me fifteen miles behint 1" 

CERTIFICATES. ^ j l , , ; y . 
[Names stand in order of merit.) A lady, on being asked why sbe called her two 

May E. M. Donaldson, 80 Wellesley Road, Croydon; Canaries Wheeler and Wilson, replied, “ Because 
Mary Ellen Coath, Lily House, Polperro WS Corni: neither was a Singer. 
wall: D. Hebenton, Grahamsland, Babulla, Ceylon ; MP PRG No Min ce A MM 
Binodbehari Senroy, 10 Sadanund Bazar, Benares City, * Och," says Paddy J I'li never be 8 to get these 
N.W.P., India; Ernest Frederick Evershed, 153 boots on until I have worn them a week or two. 
West Street, East Grinstead; Robert Whitehurst, j 
Manor Farm, Mancetter, near Atherstone, Warwick- 
shire: Jessie Collins, The Limes, Townshend Road, 
Wisbech ; Mary € Miskin, 59 Hanover Road, Brookhill 
Park. Plumstead, Woolwich ; H. C. Heerjee, c/o Messrs. 
Heerjee & Sons, Cannanore, Malabar Coast. India; 
Harry Harrison, Highfield Road, Surrey Hills, Mel- 
bourne, Victoria, Australia ; Atkinson Ward, 7 Oxendon 
Street, Leicester ; Jamieson Bone, Smith Street, Dalry, 
Ayrshire, N. B.: A. B. Longman, High Street, Great 
Missenden ; Ethel Houston, 10 George's Street, Omagh, 
Ireland; Frank A. F. Cussere, 549 Dudley Road, 
Wolverhampton, Staffordshire; G. F. Turner, School 
House, Reading School, Reading ; George S. Lechonitis, 
Alexandria, Egypt ; Marguerite Gregory, 65 Winkfield 
Road, Wood Green, N.; George Pontin, Church House, 
Yapton, Arundel; H. Beevers, 33 Lyddon Terrace, 
College Road, Leeds. 


Sometimes the most effective way to deal with & 
liar is to bent him at bis own game. Au American 
who had been to Europe was telling a friend about his 
trip across the Atlantic, and how on the 25th of tlie 
month “they encountered a swarm of locusts, W ho 
carried away every stitch of canvas from the ship. 
The listener looked thoughtful for a moment, and then 
said, hesitatingly, “ Yes, I guess we met the same 
swarm of locusts on the 26th, for every locust had on 
a pair of canvas pants.” 


« Mother, where is Bill?“ “My son, do not let me 
hear you say ‘ Bill’ again.” “Well, mother, where's 
William?” “In the yard, feeding the ducks.” “ Ob, 
ves, I see him now; but, mother, what makes the ducks 
have such broad Williams???“ “Go out to your 
brother direct ou little scamp, or I'll box your ears, 


Digitized by OOQ C 


R.—No : the only way to obtain the Engine plate is to 
purchase the part in which it appeared—December 
1899. 


D. s. H.—1. Certificates will reach you in due course. 
2. Certainly, have the teetli seen to. 


SECRET Vick (Homer).— To put it straight, you msy 
as well order your coffin, if you persist in it, or get 
a ticket for an asylum. Even if you live, you'll 
never be à man. 


MEAL POWDER (H. V. S.).— It is ordinary gunpowder 
crushed fine 1n & wooden mortar, and with a wooden 
pestle. 


MEDICAL EXAM, (Augustus)—You must pass the 
doctor, whether you like it or not. No one can 
enter the public service who is not in perfect nealth, 
and sound in wind and limb. f 


HEALTH (Herbert A. W.).—You-are below par, that is 
al. But that is enough. Exercise, fresh air, and 
the matutinal tub will soon make you fit. 


Baxpy Lrus (R. I. T.).—Seventeen is too old to begin 
to cure these. No, you won't grow much more — 
maybe two inches, 
is a wee wee man. 


BREATHING (R. B.)—In training you need larger 
amounts of air at a time. "That is why you breathe 
with the mouth. At all other times breathe througli 
the nostrils. Better have your lungs examined, 


DoRoTHY M. is thanked by Dr. Gordon Stables for her 
nice letter. Yes, continue to Jove dogs, but you 
must spare a corner of vour heart for pussies too, 


BANDY LEGS (R. C.).—Caused by a rickety condition 
of bones. You must undergo immediate medical 
treatment, If they once harden you can do nothing. 


CONSTANT READER.—We know of no schools for 
gardening, nothing beyond the Agricultural Colleges 
at Cirencester, Downham, Aspatria, etc. : but classes 
are being established by many of the County 
Councils. It would be well to write to the clerk of 
your County Council, asking whut has been done in 
the matter. 
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But General Roberts, you know, 
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E. Gus —No licence at ail is required unless you are 
going to sell intoxicating drinks, and then only if 
you intend to sell them to people who are not 
members of the club. Much better run your club 
ou temperance lines. 


SEVEN YEARS’ READER.—1. Perhaps some of the high- 


Class furniture shops. 2. Cannot say. 3. We have 
had articles on bees, and republished them in a book 
by themselves. 


ANn1AS.—We have already had a large coloured plate 
of clan tartans, but it is out of print. 


W. S. C. D.—The coin is a four-skilling piece of 
Christian the Fifth of Denmark, date 1693. Aud ita 
value now is two shillings, or whatever you cag get 
for it. It is of no historic interest. 


J. R. K.— The best way would be to apply to the 
Army Clothing Department in Grovesnor Road, 
Pimlico, asking when a particular uniform could be 
seen. Officers’ uniforms are not made there, but the 
officials know all about them, aud can easily give 
you the right reference. 


CAPE COoLONIAL.— Why not enter some of our descrip- 
tive and holiday paper competitions ? 


E. C. B., and others (West Hampstead.)—Yes, it was 
an error ; Mr. G. McGregor is the captain. 


NAVAL SURGEON (Medico).—Yes, his pay will keep 
him after he has entered. but there is à large cuttit 
to be got and paid for. 
up credit, 


SwornLEN VEINS (Athol).—You are merely a litte 
under par. Take virol, and plenty of outdoor exer- 
cise, Some people's veins always look large and 
loose about the hands. 


DErILATORIES (I. M.). -Von must be very much inter- 
ested in the young lady, but depilatories ure dangcr- 
ous. 


Verses TO DR. GonroN STABLES, R.N. (W. P.) —The 
doctor is much flattered and thanks you, but the 
verses are hardly up to publication standard, regarded 
frum a metrical point of view. 
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Whatever you do, don't take , 
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Mover IL. (Edith).—You'H need to get a new clean 
cage, and burn the old oue. A good clean bed iy the 
dark room. Cotton wool. and often changed. Canary 
seed, and a little very fresh bread and milk every 
morning. E 


DOINGS FOR THE MONTH ( Nick).— Yes, we won't forget 
mice, nor. all the small cattle, but they must take 
their turn. 


Our or Form (Miserable)—You must consult a 
doctor, and the sooner the better. < 


PaRALysis (I. H. W.).—Too serious for advice in this 
column. Don't let down your heart, but see a good 
doctor you must. i 


SQUIRREL'S CLA ws (H. E. P.).—You must get a large 
enge, the bixger the better, and a few branches in it. 
The poor mite wants exercise. Yes, cut the claws or 
clip them, but not too far down. 


CArannn (W. H. T.).—Vide answer to Miserable.“ 


BaD Hantts (Hopeful).—Nothing can help you except 
a pure mind in a pure body, coupled with the cold 
bath and lots of exercise in the open air. Yes, of 
course, it is causing young fellows to grow up 
* shargars, ’ cowards, semi-imbeciles, and worse. 


R. H. O.—From Charles Jefferys, of Tetbury, near 
to you, you can get a pair of climbing irons, with 
double spurs und a set of strong straps, for 6s. 6d. ; 
and you can ulso get a killing bottle for 1s. 


TavE Bl. E. — Vou would be sent to prison for a 
couple of months. Tbe Army authorities would 
prosecute vou as soon as tlie fraud was discovered. 
Do not be so foolish. 


Inquirnen.—Yes. The cover costs 28. 
on page 823 of the last volume. 


See the notice 


GAMER. — You neel not send us further particulars. 
We do not see how you can make them known with- 
out advertising them. "They ought to be v«ry 
different frum other games to have any chance of 
success . ME" 
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NORMAN’S NUGGET. 


By J. MACDONALD OXLEY. B.A., 
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A ol dawn Norman was alert, and 
about "doin Scanning the country round 
To his ens of the dreaded Indian. 
discover 18 relief, he not only could 
but far mee Cause for alarm on that account, 
l Way to the north the white tops of 


the Ww 
alameda showed out, and he gladly 


ta Hur id 


Dow, T rah! there's the camp! Come along 


error, we must make tracks back." 


--—. 


(With Illustrations by ALFRED PEARSE.) 


CHAPTER IV.—CROSSING THE COLUMBIA. 


Changing saddle and bridle from his own 
broncho to the stallion, a proceeding of which 
the latter evidently quite approved, he picked 
his way up the river bank, and reaching the 
level prairie set off at an easy canter, 
leaving the broncho to follow, which the 
creature readily did. 

The camp seemed about two miles distant, 
and the most direct route thither was beside 
the river. 


Norman had gone about half a mile, and 
was cantering along gaily, feeling quite proud 


‘of himself for having taken care of his 


horses, and wondering whether Andy Smith 
had been equally successful. 

“Tf he’s lost any of them, he'll be as cross 
as a bear with a sore head,” he said to him- 
self, laughing. 

When suddenly up from one of the gullies 


that cut into the bank there rose the head of 
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an Indian, followed closely by another, and 
yet another. 

Tney were between him and the camp, and 
they had guns in hand ready for use upon 
him. 

In an instant his decision was made. 

Drawing his revolver, he fired three shots 
as rapidlyas he could pull the trigger, and 
then, throwing himself forward upon the 
stallion's neck, while he thrust the spurs 
deep into his side, he shot away across the 
prairie like the wind. 

The stratagem was entirely successful. 
Taken aback by its suddenness, the Indians 
naturally dodged down to evade Norman's 
bullets, and ere they could recover them- 
selves he was off. 

They all fired at him then, but fortunately 
they did so in too much of a hurry to aim 
carefully, and the bullets whistled harmlessly 
past him, while by the time they got their 
horses up out of the gully he had gained so 
long a start that it was useless to follow 
him. 

They therefore went off in the other 
direction, one of them nursing his arm 
where Norman’s bullet had lodged, inflicting 
a painful wound. 

As for Norman, after making a slight 
circuit he returned to his course, and pre- 
sently reached the camp in good order. 

Here he met with a great reception, the 
men crowding about him and showering 
questions upon him so thick and fast that 
he was fairly bewildered. 

It seemed that he had been given up for 
lost, together with the Terror, and from the 
hearty expressions of joy at his safe return 
it was easy to see what a favourite he was in 
the camp. 

On calling the roll and taking count of 
the stock, it was found that the Indians had 
carried off only two horses and three mules, 
and that one of the expedition had been 
wounded in the melee, whereas there was 
every reason to believe that several Indians 
had been killed and wounded for their pains. 

When Maclellan returned from his explora. 
tion and heard all about it he was greatly 
pleased with the men in general, and with 
Norman in particular. 

"But for you, my boy," he said, giving 
him a hearty thump on the back,“ I'd never 
lay eyes on the Terror again, and, whatever 
else becomes of him, I don't want those 
rascally redskins to get their clutches on 
him. I'd sooner shoot him." 

He had found an easy pass through the 
mountain range, and without further delay 
the company resumed their Journey, fording 
the river at a favourable place not far from 
the camp. 

The passage of the range proved a diflicult 
and exhausting task for both men and 
animals. 

The heavy waggons had to be very care- 
fully handled, and many a time it seemed as 
if one or other of them would go hurtling 
down the rocky slopes to everlasting smash. 

But Maclellan seemed equal to every 
emergency. He came as near being in two 
places at once as was possible, and gave not 
only his cool, clear brain, but his gigantic 
strength, without stint to the solving of the 
difficulties of the route, directing and in- 
spiring the other men, until at last the range 
was crossed without serious mishap, and the 
gold-hunters came out upon a broad plain 
that looked like Paradise to them after the 
mountain pass. 

They halted for a much-needed rest when 
they reached the rich prairie, and Norman, 
who had been working as hard as any of them, 
was glad to take it easy for & while. 

During this interval of quiet, Norman was 
a good deal in the company of Maclellan. 
He had an immense admiration for tho 
stalwart leader, who was to him the realisa- 
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tion of his boyish conception of a hero, and 
he loved to be near him and hear him speak 
and watch his actions. 

Maclellan on his part had entertained a 
strong liking to Norman ever since his 
exciting tussle with the Terror. Indeed, he 
would gladly have taken him into his em- 
ploy if it could have been managed. 

He said as much one day when they were to- 
gether, and Norman's prompt response was: 

* I'd give anything to be with you instead 
of with Andy Smith. Do you think he'd let 
me go if he could get somebody else in my 
place? He's mighty hard on me most of 
the time, and I'd be right glad to get away 
from him." 

"Ill see him about it, Normie," said 
Maclellan. “I don't much think he'll let 
you off. No one knows when he's got a 
good thing better than Andy. He's about as 
mean as they make 'em - that's what he is." 

He accordingly broached the matter to 
Smith, undertaking to get him some one in 
Norman's place; but his proposition was so 
gruffly rejected that his temper was touched, 
and the two men came within an ace of an 
outbreak, for only Maclellan’s sense of duty 
to his position as leader prevented him from 
giving Smith a sound thrashing. 

A consequence of this was, Smith treated 
Normen more harshly than ever, doing his 
best to make his life miserable; but the boy 
bore it bravely, strengthening his heart by 
the hope that it would only be for a little 
while, and that when they got to the gold. 
fields things would be different. 

The progress of the party towards the 
boundary-line was marked by no special 
incident until they reached the Columbia 
River, which was too wide and dcep to be 
forded. 

* Now, boys," said Maclellan to the assem- 
bled company, we've got the toughest job 
ahead of us we've had yet, and we'll have to 
all pull together like well-broken steers to 
manage it. This big river has got to be 
crossed right here, and we must help one 
another to do it." 

But how was it to be done? The noble 
river seemed to present an impassable 
barrier in the absence of an adequate ferry, 
and there was not a boat or scow within 
hundreds of miles of the party. 

Yet Maclellan showed no signs of being 
nonplussed. 

“Ye needn't look so blue!" he exclaimed, 
observing the troubled expression of the 
others. “ We're not going to stay on this 
side that river. I've got a scheme for 
crossing that'll work all right, I reckon." 

There was & dramatic element in Mac- 
lellan's nature that led him to keep his own 
counsel until what he had to say could be 
brought out with the most effect; and so 
now, although there arose a chorus of eager 
questions —“ What's your scheme? Out 
with it, Mae. Got a steamboat up your 
sleeve? Where's your ferry?" and so 
forth, some in fun and some in earnest —he 
gave the inquirers no satisfaction. 

^ Just you stay here n speil,” he said, with 
a significant smile. There's nothing to 
be seared of. The Indians are all friendly. 
I'm going up river a bit; ITH be back soon, 
and then you'll see what my little dodge 
is." 

Taking two men with him, he rode off, 
leaving the others completely in the dark as 
to how the crossing of the Columbia was to 
be accomplished. 

When Maclellan returned, it was not on 
horseback, but by water, and in a huge 
wcoden canoe, the like of which Norman had 
never seen before. . 

It was formed from the trunk of a single 
tree, hollowed and shaped until it made a 
craft fit to face a storm, and to carry many 
tous of cargo. 
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There were four of these canoes, each 
having four Indians to paddla it, and 
the redskins evidently entertained no small 
opinion of their mighty canoes and them- 
selves. 

Yet, as Norman looked at them, he 
wondered how the clumsy waggons were to 
be ferried across the broad, swift stream ; 
for, big as the canoes were, being some sixty 
feet in length by three in beam, they cer- 
tainly could not contain a waggon. 

This bewilderment was shared by the 
others, who were not in the leader's secret, 
and they pelted him with questions us 
before. 

" Don't get excited," he replied, evidently 
enjoying the situation. *'Keep cool, keep 
cool. This chap knows what he's about, 
though you can't make out what he’s 
driving at." 

Having selected a part of the bank that 
afforded an easy slope to the water's edge, 
Maclellan had the canoes drawn up there, 
and then his device became clear. 

The four canoes were strongly lashed 
together in pairs, thus making two vessels 
of the catamaran order that were capable of 
bearing an enormous load. 

“ Now then, boys," cried Maclellan, ** all 
ycu’ve got to do is to take your stuff out of 
the waggons, run them into the canoes, pile 
the stuff beside them, and paddle across. 
The critters can swim over by themselves.“ 

So admirable was the arrangement that 
the men paid their leader the compliment of 
n hearty cheer for his ingenuity, and at once 
proceeded to carry out bis directions. 

It was a case of long pull, strong pull, and 
all pull together, for the getting of the 
heavy waggons into the canoes was no casy 
job. 

But the men worked with a will, and soon 
had three waggons afloat on onc of the cata- 
marans, which the Indians paddled over to 
the other side. 

The crossing of the Columbia proceeded 
prosperously all that day, and by nightfall 
one-half the waggons were over. 


Among those still left was Andy Smith's, 
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and when the next morning proved dark and 
threatening, and the wind blowing a way 
that betokencd a storm, Norman was greatly 


disappointed. 


* I guess there'll be no getting across to- 
day,” he said to Smith as he looked at the 


dark, turbulent tlood. 


“What have you got to say about it 2 


was the sharp response. 
you whether we do or not. 
wind, are you?“ 

Norman reddened with indignation, 
wisely held his tongue. 
to gain by replying. 


bu 


It would only elici 


"It don't lie with 
Scared of a liitic 


t 


There was nothing 


t 


more hard words from his cross.graincd 


employer. 


Nevertheless he wondered if Smith would 
venture to cross the river, and if he could 


get others to join him in the attempt. 
The canoes were all on their side, but th 
Indians might refuse to take the risk. 


e 


However, he was not left long in doubt. 


In spite of the lowering look of the sky an 


t 


the rising wind, Smith was determined to ges 


across. 

* We've been foolin’ here too long alread « 
he said in a tone that implied the delay Was 
due to somebody else’s mismanagement, and 
another waggon-owner being of the 
mind they ordered the Indians to get rend y. 
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Same 


The latter were evidently very reluctant to 


But Smith stormed at them, and 


The two waggoas were tightly lashed 


do so. They were more weather-wise than 
the white men, and they knew the river 
better. 
the 
other waggon-owner, whose name was Butler 
offered extra pay, and so at last they were 
induced to make the trial. | 
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place, their contents piled beside them, and 
off the twin-canoe started, Smith, Butler, and 
Norman taking paddles so as to help the 
Indians. 

They made fairly good progress until they 
reached the middle of the river, but just then 
the threatened storm broke upon them, the 
rain coming down in torrents, and the wind 
raising white caps on the river's bcsom. 

Putting all their strength into their strokes, 
the occupants of the canoes, both red and 
white, strove to keep the clumsy catamaran 
in its course. 

But the elements were too strong for the 
rash voyagers, and in spite of their utmost 
exertion they found themselves going down 
the stream instead of across it. while the 
waves were breaking over the gunwale in an 
ominous fashion. 

Andy Smith got terribly excited. He held 
everybody and everything but himself to 
blame for his perilous plight, and he fairly 
filled the air with yells as he saw the water 
drenching his goods and threatening to 
swamp the canoes. 

No amount of bluster, however, could 
improve the situation. and one of the other 
men, disgusted ct the fellow’s language, 
shouted to him: 

" Dry up there, Andy, or I'll put a bullet 
into you; what's good all your venom goin’ 
to do us here, I'd like to know? " 

Whereof Smith had sufficient sense left to 
take heed, and his wild threatenings sub- 
sided roto an unintelligible growl. 

Norman meantime was toiling away at 
tke paddles as steadily as any of the Indians. 

He could not see how they were going to 
get out of their critical position, but it seemed 
no use sitting with folded hands notwith- 
standing. It was just as well to be working, 
even if the work apparently vent for 
nothing. 

“If the canoes do go down, ! think I 
might swim ashore,’ he said to himself, 
measuring the distance with his eye. But I 
guess I'd rather not have to try it." 

With the river at rest he undoubtedly 
eould have done it, but it was a different 
matter in this turbulent torrent. 

Presently the Indians gave up their efforts 
to effect a crossing, and, turning their canoes 
down stream, set to paddling harder than 
ever. 

Not understanding their purpose, Andy 
Smith broke forth again. 

“What on earth are ye doin'?" he 
yelled. Te'll never get across that way. 
Head her up! Head her up, I tell you, or 
Ii! shoot yoa!” And dropping his paddle, 
he drew his revolver and pointed it at one 
of the paddlers. 

Norman thrilled with apprehension. 

If the Indians refused to obey Smith, and 
he fired at them, they would drop their 
p~ldles. and the canoes, becoming unmanage- 
able. would inevitably founder. 

But before Smith could speak again or 
pull trigger the report of another revolver 
ranz out, and the one that he was holding 
spun out of his hand and plumped into the 
water, where it instantly vanished. 

Who fired that shot?" roared Smith in 
a perfect paroxysm of fury, as he gazed this 
«sy and that with the look of a wounded 
teer. 

“ I did. since you're so anxious to know," 
respondcd Jack Butler, who was renowned as 
the best pistol.shot in the company, “and if 
ye don’t keep still and quiet I'll put the next 
one into your ugly carcass," and he raised 
bis revolver as he spoke. 

Smith was a ruflian, but he wasn't a fool, 
ani he knew Jack Butler too well not to 
realise that tke latter had in every way the 
best of the argument, seeing that his own 
revolver lay at the bottom of the river. 

Accordingly, with a snarl of bated rage, 
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he flung himself back in tho canoe, and 
Butler called out to thc Indians: 

“ Go ahead, play your own game. We'll 
give you a free hand." 

Norman, watching it all in silence, forgot 
for the moment their imminent peril in the 
pleasure his employer's double discomfiture 
afforded him. 

If ever a man richly deserved a taking 
down it was Andy Smith, the truculent 
tyrant that he was, and he certainly had had 


it this time. 


*" How I wish I could shoot like Jack 
Butler!" Norman said to himself, as he put a 
new hero in his heart beside Dan Maclellan. 
„I wonder would he show me how if I asked 
him," and he resolved to prefer the request 


.the first time hc got the chance. 
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But the imminence of their peril the next 
instant drove from his mind all other thought 
than how they were to be saved from a 
watery grave. 

Being now pointing down stream, the 
heavily laden canoes fairly tore along under 
the triple impetus of current, wind, and 
paddle. They seemed to be heading for in- 
evitable destruction, and Norman marvelled 
what could be the Indians' design in thus 
apparently giving up the struggle. 

The waves still broke over the gunwale 
from time to time, although not so badly as 


before, and the other members of the party 


who were on board were evidently as much 
at a lossas Norman to make out how it would 
all end. 

(To be continecd.) 
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* Good morning. Mr. Goose. Delighted to meet you!” 
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THE CONFESSIONS OF COBB MINOR: 
A SCHOOL STORY. 


By HAROLD AVERY, 
Author 5f 7 Mosley s Mohicans,” Te Trivle Allier," ete. cle, 


CHAPTER IV. —LARRS AND LIGHT REFRESHMENT. 


OR a time 
things went 
on much as 
usual, though, 
as ’vealready 
said, it was evi- 
dent that Sar- 
<= sons had made 
—— up his mind 
P 2» that Cobb Major 
=, and I were 
e Smith, N. W., 
and Ramsay - 
Jones, and so he 
dropped on us 
whenever he had 
the chance. 
That was just 
one of his mean 
If you had cheeked Mr. Darrel, he'd 


ways. 
probably have smacked your head, and there 
would have teen an end of it; buf the‘ Mis- 
creant" had a grudge against us, and when- 
ever he could he came down on us with n 
punishment, even if it was only for not 


changing our boots, or making a row in the 
schoolroom. 

Cobb Major was still in love with Aunt 
Grace. I thought he'd have pot better after 
a week or two; but he got me to give him 
her photograph in exchange for the inside of 
a clockwork frog, and that made him worse 
than ever. He would carry it about with 
him. I was always afraid he'd drop it in 
class, or leave it about with his books ; then, 
supposing Darrel had picked 1t up and asked, 
“Who's this?” and I'd said, ** Please, sir, 
it's Aunt Grace," why, think how all tho 
fellows would have laughed! 

I'd got something else on my mind that 
bothered me. I've told you how, the day be- 
fore Aunt Grace came. I hada row with Randles 
about Mandarins being one of the exports of 
China; well. I hadn't spoken to him since, 
though we always used to be chums. Pd 
taken up with Cobb Major, and he went 
about with Higginson. Now I began to fecl 
rather sad about it, because it was nenrly 
the end of the term, and he was leaving at 
Christmas, and going to some other School; 
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and if we didn't make it up before then we 
never should. 

Randles was a jolly fellow, and I'd been 
chummy with him all the summer term ; I 
.drew his maps, and he used to give me 
sherbet. Handles was great on making 
sherbet —he did it jolly well too; and some- 
times on hot days he'd carry a bottle about 
with him in his pocket. One morning he 
brought some out to drill. Sergeant Brassy 
made us double all round the playground 
and then form square; I suppose the 
doubling must have shaken up Randles’ 
sherbet, for we'd no sooner got all wedged 
up together with the front rank down on one 
knee, than the bottle went otf tizz—bang ! 
just like & shell; the cork hit Cobb Major 
on the nose, and the whole squad got 
sprinkled. | 

You wouldn't have thought much of a 
British square if you'd seen how ours 
behaved on that occasion. We broke and 
cut in all directions ; but then, of course, the 
fellows did it on purpose to have a lark with 
Brassy. Cobb Major lay on the ground 
groaning; he was waving a scrap of a French 
exercise, and saying, Save yourselves, 
Take 
this message to my mother, and say I fell 
with my nose to the foe!" At first we 
really thought he was hurt, then it turned 
cout that he was only acting a sort of * Soldier- 
of-the-Legion’’ business; and so, instead of 
anyone taking a message to his mother, he 
himself got sent in with a message to Mr. 
Ormsby. Randles got off, but he was all 
sticky for days; and when the stuff dried, the 
inside of his pocket was like crystallised 
fruit. 

Yes, we'd had jolly good times together; 
but now Randles was going, and we should 
never have any more. Of course he didn’t 
know anything about Cobb Major and me 
being friendly because of Aunt Grace, and 
he must have thought I'd thrown him over 
just for the sake of taking up with a bigger 
fellow—which is jolly mean. It’s a rum 
thing that the longer you leave a row of that 
kind, the harder it is to make up. I think 
we both wanted to be friends again, but the 
thing seemed impossible. 

One morning, at the beginning of the last 
week of the term, Randles and I got kept in 
for French. We had the class-room to our- 
selves, and as you can’t be kept in without 
talking to some one, that is if there’s anyone 
else besides yourself in the room, Randles 
and I began to talk about the weather. It 
was just like being out to tea; we were so 
polite that we burst out laughing. Randles 
called me an ape, and I called him a cuckoo, 
and then everything all came straight at 
once; and I went over and sat by his side, 
and looked out words while he did the trans- 
lation. 

Well, Randles had always been such a 
jolly chap, and I was so pleased at our being 
friends again, that I determined I’d give him 
a sort of farewell banquet, and that was what 
brought about our memorable feast at Hurd’s. 
I asked him if he’d have some grub with me 
on Wednesday afternoon, and he said “ Yes," 
but that he couldn't pay his share, because 
he hadn't got any cash ; so I said it was my 
invitation, and I should stand everything. 
It was done rather on the spur of the 
moment; and when I came to thinkover it I 
was rather in a fix; beeause, in the first 
place, I hadn't any money ; and secondly, the 
tuck-shop had been put out of bounds because 
some of Mossop's kids had been down with 
measles. 

It was very awkward, because, after having 
Just made it up with Handles, and then 
asked him to have a feed, I couldn't go and 
tell him I wasn't able to give him one. 
There's always something over in my journey- 
money, so l wrote straight away and asked 


Aunt Grace to send it on to me at once. If 
she replied per return I should get it on 
Wednesday morning, so that got over one of 
the difficulties; but then came the question 
of getting any grub when Mossop's was out 
of bounds. 

I thought I'd consult Cobb Major, and 
when I told him about it he suggested going 
to Hurd's. I asked him if he didn't think it 
was rather a common little place to go to, 
and he said no, it was plenty good enough ; 
and that he'd been there heaps of times, and 
had some jolly good sausages. 

In order that you may be ableto follow me 
properly, I ought to tell you who Hurd is. 
Well, what he is it would be difficult for any 
one to say ; in fact, I don't think Hurd knows 
himself, because one day he's one thing, and 
the next he's something else quite different. 
He's a bit of a dog fancier; and he goes 
round carrying luggage on a barrow for 
commercial travellers; but most often you 
see him standing about in front of the Fox- 
hound Hotel, smoking a pipe, and doing 
nothing. 

How we came to know about Hurd was 
like this: His wife keeps a little eating-house 
shop, and sometimes she sends him out with 
a lot of buns, and tarts, and oranges, and 
such-like things in a basket, to sell. Very 
often he came up and stood by the gate of 
our playing-field. We weren’t supposed to 
have anything to do with him, because 
Mossop’s is the recognised grub-shop ; but it 
saved us going down into town, so we 
generally cleaned out his stock; though the 
things weren't always very nice, and you had 
to keep a sharp look-out or Hurd would give 
you the wrong change. 

Mossop knew that, for the time being, his 
shop was out of bounds, so we shouldn’t have 
got served even if we’d gone there, because 
of course it pays him to keep in with 
Ormsby. 

I didn’t care much for the idea of going to 
Hurd’s, but there seemed to be no choice in 
the matter; so I saw Hurd and told him 
we'd come there on Wednesday afternoon. 
and have some sausages, and buns, and 
coffee ; and it was to be ready by half-past 
three. I asked Cobb Major, and I thought 
Pd better invite Randles’ young brother, 
though I didn’t care for him, for he's a mean 
little cry-baby ; however, I told him to come, 
though now I jolly well wish I hadn't. 

From the very first there seemed to be bad 
luck about that feed; for on Wednesday 
morning there was no letter from Aunt 
Grace, so I hadn't any money. I couldn't 
possibly let the thing fall through then, when 
all the grub had been ordered, so I made up 
my mind I'd get Hurd to let me go on tick 
till after the holidays. I knew he would, 
because fellows had done the same thing with 
aim before. 

We started off soon after three o’clock on 
Wednesday afternoon. There was a football 
match on at our ground, and as we were 
neither of us in the team we weren’t likely 
to be missed. When we got to Hurd’s, we 
went through the shop into a little room at 
the back. It was rather a dirty little place ; 
and the tablecloth looked as if it had never 
been changed in its life, for it was all marked 
with mustard and tea and gravy. Randles 
said old Mother Hurd might very well have 
hung it up in the window, instead of a printed 
list, to show all the different kinds of re- 
freshments that could be had inside; but 
Cobb said there was nothing to make a fuss 
about, as we weren’t going to eat the cloth, 
and that all that merry men like we required 
was a haunch of the king’s deer and a 
draught from some sparkling spring. Then 
he banged the table and called out. What 

ho, within there! Bring me a stoup of sack!“ 

He made such a row that we pushed him 
down into a little old arm-chair, and Randles 
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sat on him, and as he still kept striking at- 
titudes I sat on him too; and then, just as 
Mrs. Hurd appeared bringing in the sausages, 
there was a fearful crash, and we all went 
down on the floor. One of the legs of the 
stupid old thing had given way. It wasn’t 
our fault, because it was worm-eaten and 
rotten; but Mother Hurd looked as black as 
ink, and said we should have to pay for its 
being mended. 

Even if the cloth was dirty the grub was 
all right; and I felt quite proud at enter- 
taining so many people. I reckoned it up 
beforehand, and I made it out that the whole 
thing ought not to cost more than about half- 
a-crown, and I could settle that all right 
when I came back flush of money after the 
holidays. When we'd finished eating, as there 
was still plenty of time to spare, I thought 
I'd make a speech. So I did, just a short 
one, wishing Randles good-bye, and then we 
drank his health. 

Randles made quite a grand speech in 
reply; he thanked us for the way we'd drunk 
his health, and then he gota bit sentimental. 
He said he was afraid he’d soon be forgotten, 
and Cobb and I shouted “ No! no! "; and 
that he knew he hadn’t done much for the 
school, which was quite true, but Cobb and I 
shouted “No! no!" because we saw he 
meant us to. Then Randles said he knew 
he shouldn’t meet such jolly fellows at his 
next school, and with that Cobb yelled * No! 
no!" so loudly that he frightened Mother 
Hurd, and brought her in from the shop to 
know what was the matter; and that put an 
end to Randles' speech. 

After that, as we two had spoken, and 
Randles Minor didn't count for anything, we 
asked Cobb if he'd like to have an innings ; 
so he got up and proposed the health of 


G. W. Iknew who the silly beggar meant . 


—Aunt Grace; but I didn't say anything, so 
we emptied our cups to G. W., and he was 


awfully pleased. 


Then we had a lot of fun, and Cobb Major 
gave us his imitation of * When other lips 


on the barrel-organ, and ended up by being 
the monkey, a thing he'll] only do on very 
Randles offered to show . 


special occasions. 


r 


us a conjuring trick if anyone would lend 
him a watch, but nobody would, so he said 
he'd do another trick, and he smashed a cup . 


and two saucers. 


thought we'd hetter be going. 


Hurd was outside in the shop smoking. 
. At first he looked rather glum when I told 
him I couldn't pay till next term, but then 
he said he supposed it would be all right. 
only I must give it him in writing. 
brought a fearful old pen, and a penny ink- 
bottle, and a half-sheet of notepaper, and 1 
wrote on it what he told me: 

“ I promise to pay on demand the gum 
owing to T. Hurd from present date, for 
eatables and breakages. —E. W. CoBB.“ 

He said he couldn't tell me exactly how 
much it would come to, because he didn't 
know what it would cost to repair the chai, 
and replace the cup and saucers; but that 
he'd let me have the bill after the hol id avs 
The others had gone on out of the shop, ang 
I was turning to follow them, when 
looked down at my name on the piece 0. 
paper. 


That brought Mrs. Hurd 
in again, and a fine row she made, so I 


He 


H urg 


merchant at Denington, any relation 
yours 2? 
initials are the same." 


you're his grandson, are you?" 
it in such a funny way that I said, 
—what of that?” 


pose Monslow is still his manager ? ” 


"Is Mr. E. W. Cobb, the corn and coa 


o 


he asked. "er 


"I see these 


I told him I was that Mr. Cobb's gran dson 
“Oh! oh!” said Hurd, very slowly ; 


€i 


S 
He spok 
Ca Ye 
„Oh, nothing!" he answered. 
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I told him James Monslow was. 


“ William, you menn,” he said. 

“No, James," I answered; William's 
his brother." 

Hurd looked rather queer, so I asked him 
if he knew Mr. Monslow. 

“Oh,” he said, only by sight; justa sort 
of bowin' acquaintance. By the way, that 
new master of yours is called Sarsons, isn't 
he? 

* Yes." 

*] suppose he hasn't got any brothers, 
has he?” 

Hurd grinned, so I suppose he intended 
this as a joke; but I couldn't see any point in 


it. so I told him I didn't know if Sarsons had 


a brother or not, and I didn't care. Then I 
reminded him to let me have his bill after 
the holidays, and wished him good after- 
noon. 

By this time it was getting dark. We 
crossed the road, and strolled a little way 
down the street; there was nothing but small 
dirty houses on that side, and one little 
shop. When we got to it we stopped and 
iooked in. It was a rum little shop, that 
didn’t seem quite to have made up its mind 
whether to be a grocer’s, or a stationer’s, or 
a tobacconist's. There were all kinds of 
things in the window-—pipes, papers, sweets, 
apples, and jars of pickles. Cobb saw a 
bottle of some particular kind of bull's.eyes 
thut he’s very fond of, so he went inside, 
and we followed. A little ragged-looking 
bəy was standing rapping the counter with a 
halfpenny. I didn't take much notice of 
him at the time, but I remembered his face 
well enough afterwards; he had a bit of a 
sjuint, and his mouth turned down in a 
funny way. We asked him what he wanted, 
and he said, “ A ha’porth of twist," but that 
he couldn’t make anyone hear, and he 
“reckoned the blokes were all asleep.” 

Handles told him to be patient, and then 
*amped the floor till I thought we should 
ai go through into the cellar; but no one 
came. 

We were in a rather larky mood after the 
feast, and, while we were waiting, we 
theught we'd have a bit of fun. There was 
a box of eggs in one corner. Cobb said he 
expected they weren't very fresh, and they 
wazht to be dated; so he took out a copying- 
ink pencil, and wrote June 9, 1842," on 
several of them; on one he put Ecrly 
Irn Century," and on a big brown one 
“bery old. Date unknown. Probably 
atut B.C. 900." Then I pointed to a little 
iit in the counter, and said I supposed that 
was the hole they dropped money through 
into the till, so Cobb stuck a piece of stamp- 
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paper across it, and wrote on that, “ Closed for 
Repairs.’ 

By that time we were tired of waiting, so 
Randles stamped the floor again, but as no 
one came Cobb said he’d a good mind to 
help himself, and leave the money on the 
counter. Itold him he'd better not, but he 
wouldn't listen. 1 don't know exactly how 
he managed it, but as he was reaching his 
arm into the window he knocked over a 
pickle-jar, and it went down with a fearful 
crash right on the top of a box of clay pipes. 
Randles and his young brother shouted 
Cave! and that caused a panic, and we all 
bolted out of the shop. I remember seeing 
Hurd standing smoking in his doorway ; but 
whether he saw us or not I couldn't say, for 
it was nearly dark, and he was on the 
opposite side of the road. 

We ran as hard as we could pelt down the 
street, but when we got to the corner, which 
was some distance off, we stopped for breath. 
Cobb asked if we didn’t think he ought to go 
back and pay for the damage he'd done. 
Handles asked how much money he'd got, 
and he answered fourpence; Randles said 
he didn't think that would cover it, judging 
by the noise, and he thought the best plan 
would be to leave it, and go in and offer to 
square up after the holidays. Just as he 
said this, a woman rushed out of the shop 
shouting : 

" Perlice! Per-le-e-ce!” 

We could only just see her, but we could 
hear her plainly enough, and that created 
another panic. We all turned and fled, and 
never stopped running until we reached the 
school. 

Handles thought it a fine joke, and Cobb 
said he'd make good the damage next terin ; 
but, for my part, I didn’t feel easy in my 
mind. I've been inany number of scrapes in 
my time, but somehow I had a sort of forebod. 
ing that the feast at Hurd's, and this affair 
in the shop, were going to bring us trouble; 
and I couldn’t laugh even when Randles 
said he wondered who'd eat the 17th century 
egg. 

Well, we hadn't long to wait before the 
others were obliged to own that I was right. 
It's against the rules to take papers out of 
the reading.room, but the next morning 
Cobh Major came running up to me in the 
playground, looking awfully blue, with the 
* Horwich Herald ” in his hand. 

"I want you a minute," he said; and 
then shouted to Randles, and we three went 
into a corner, and he read us a piece out of 
the paper. I forget exactly how it ran, but 
it was headed : 
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. BHO?-LIFTING IN SOUTH STREET: 
HUMOUR AMONG THIEVES , 


and stated that the shop of Mr. Rawbone, 
tobacconist and general dealer, had been 
robbed on the previous afternoon; that, after 
robbing the till, the thieves had stuck a label, 
Closed for Repairs,” over the money-slit in 
the counter; and that, not content with clear- 
ing the contents of the cush drawer, they had 
attempted to take goods out of the window, 
and, in so doing, had overturned some glass 
jars, the crash of which had probably alarmed 
them, and caused them to run away, and 
make their escape before they could be ap- 
prehended. The piece closed by saying that 
the police had not yet made any arrest, but 
hoped to do so before long. 

When Cobb finished reading we all stared 
at each other in astonishment. Rawbone 
was the name—we remembered it at once, 
because ltundles had made a joke about it; 
the shop was in South Street, and what put 
the matter beyond all doubt was the 
mention of that label, * Closed for Repairs.” 

I said, “It’s all a lie; we've never robbed 
the till!” 

Cobb thought for a minute, and then he 
said : 

“No, but I believe I know who did. It 
was that ragged youngster. I saw him prick 
up his ears when you pointed to the slit, and 
said that was the money-drawer. He must 
have made a dash for it when he saw us bolt 
out of the shop, and then I suppose he 
cleared out too.” 

I asked if we hadn't better tell the police, 
but Randles said: “ How d'you know the 
police won't set us down as being the 
thieves? Was it the ragged youngster 
stuck that label on the counter?“ 

Then I saw what a tight place we were in. 
There was no help for it but to let the thing 
go, and trust to luck for not being found out. 
Cobb Major was in a fearful funk, because 
that label of his. Closed for Repairs,” 
seemed to be direct reference to the empty 
till. and, under the circumstances, how were 
we to prove it wasn't? It was of course in 
his ordinary handwriting, and he was afraid 
that might be recognised. Cobb Major, I 
say, was in a fright, and so was I; for 
another thing that bothered me was this 
feast at Hurd's. I couldn't think what he 
meant by asking me all those questions. I 
wondered how much he'd charge for the 
breakages, and I wished I hadn't gone on 
tick. I made up my mind, as soon as I got 
back next term, to pay him off, and then 
have no more to do with the fellow. 


MORTIMER'S MARROW. 
By W. E. Cute, 


Author of “ Stories from the School-H0use," Nalin: White Elephant," etc. 


P Larkins and Mortimer had occupied 

the same dormitory, the latter would 
nave felt less doubtful as tc the safety of the 
marrow. It would have been easy, he 
„ rught, even in his sleep, to keep an eye 
"non another fellow in the same room. But 
Larkins slept in Dormitory Three, and could 
tıp past Number One and downstairs without 
much trouble, 

Be:ides, there was Gibbon. Gibbon had 
cttered a threat, or something like one; and 
he belonged to the Fourth form. The Fourth 
tom was composed, as every T hird-form chap 
knew, of a set of young ruffians who were 
capeble of any kind of meanness, and whose 


CHAPTER IV.—HOW MORTIMER SAT UP TO WATCH. 


actions were guided by no glimpse of honour 
or principle whatever. Gibbon certainly had 
no prize to win, but he had a reputation to 
lose. There was no saying what he might 
do in the middle of the night. 

Mortimer weighed the possibilities carefully, 
and formed his plans. These he communi- 
cated to Wilton. 

„Going to sit up all night? ” said Wilton. 
“ Breflitt won't let you.” 

„He'll be asleep before I begin," said 
Mortimer. So will all the others. Would 
you like to sit up, too? " 

Wilton smiled. * Rather!" he replied. | 

Soit was arranged, and they waited for 


bedtime almost with impatience. When 
bedtime came they retired with the ten 
others who occupied Dormitory One, and then 
had to wait until Bretlitt, who had charge of 
the dormitory, and occupied a cubicle at the 
upper end, had also come upstairs and 
vanished within his box. And after that 
they had to wait until everyone else was 
asleep. 

This took longer than usual to-night, for 
the school was under the exciting influence 
of approaching holidays. Brettitt was un- 
usually good-natured, and did not mind a 
little talk as long as it was conducted in 
whispers. It was long after ten o'clock, 
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therefore, before conversation ce:sed, and 
even then quite an interval elaps.« before 
the breathing in the room became peaceful 
and regular. 

The last half-hour was a painful one for 
Mortimer. The prefect of Larkins’s room 
was not a good fellow like Breſlitt, but a bear 
of achap called Lane, who would allow no 
whispering of any kind. His charges, no 
doubt, were asleep long ago, and Larkins was 
free to rise and move unseen. Perhaps he 
was already downstairs, already in the 
garden, already roving at his own sweet will 
among the marrows !— Mortimer writhed, and 
wondered why such a good natured noodle as 
Brettitt had been given a dormitory at all. 
The rules ought to be a lot more strict— 
well, sometimes, at any rate. 

But the moment came. as all moments will 


if we only wait long enough, and he was free 


to stir without calling attention to himself. 
He sat up and looked across to Wilton’s bed, 
in the shadow of the wall. 

There are fellows who can keep awake 
without the slightest difficulty, and there are 
fellows who cannot keep awake at any price. 
Wilton, unfortunately, was one of the latter 
class. and a moment's anxious waiting proved 
that he was fast asleep. 

The effort which would be required to 
rouse him would probably rouse some one else 
nlso. Mortimer decided not to try it, and 
slipped silently out of bed. In equal silence 
he pulled on his stockings, which he had 
laid ready to his hand, as well as his knickers. 
Then came his vest and jacket, and he was 
completely attired. i 

He moved next to the window, to give his 
first glance at the garden. That dormitory 
had a large window, with a blind of the 
Venetian variety. This was down, and he 
could not hope to raise it without a deal of 
noise. What he did do was something quite 
simple and effective. He turned the four or 
five lower laths to a horizontal position, 
so that he was able to look out between 
them. 

Somehow he had expccted black darkness, 
forgetting that although the boys were in 
bed, other parts of the household must still 
be awake. A light snone from the window 
of the Doctor's study, where the headmaster 
was engaged, no doubt, in putting things in 
readiness for the break-up. There was also 
a light in the dining-room window, in tho 
farther corner. 

„Well, upon my word!” said Mortimer 
to himself. 

It was not necessary to watch just yet. 
No one would dare to go downstairs while 
the servants were still about, and his marrow 
was quite safe for an hour longer. He did 
not like the idea of sitting by the window a 
whole hour for nothing. 

„'I just lie down on my bed," he thought, 
“and perhaps get a tiny nap. After a nap 
I'll be all the more able to stay up for the 
rest of the night." 

So he moved softly back to his bed, and 
lay down. He placed himself on his back, 
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with his hands under his head, and stared , 


P 


straight up at the ceiling. 

It was a good position for a nap, though 
not a favourable one for a lengthy sleep. In 
some five minutes his reflections began to 
have great gaps in them, and the breathing 
of the sleepers passed out of hearing. Then 
he glided, pleasantly and easily, into a land 
where there were no marrows. 


When he came out of his sleep he found 
himself decidedly stiff in the arms, and 
rather chilly all over. He understood where 
he was in a moment, but somehow his 
enthusiasm had quite oozed away. His first 
feeling was onc of irritation. 

“ Bother ! " he said. 

He sat up. Everybody was still asleep, 
and everybody was very cosy and comfortable. 
Somehow he felt that he had slept longer 
than he had intended. 
might have gone out, done his work, and 
returned; but he began to feel that Lurkins 
wouldn't be so much of a moke as to do any- 
thing of the sort. And no one but himself 
would be such a moke as to think of sitting up 
znd watching. The best thing to do would 
be to tumble in at once and go to sleep again. 

But another thought came. While he was 
up and dressed, he might as well go to the 
window and look out. Wilton, in the morn- 
ing, would ask questions, and it would look 
small to say that he had given up his 
cherished plan after all. “Pll go to the 
window," he thought, ** and stay there for 
about five minutes. That will be quite long 
enough.“ 

He slipped off the bed and went to the 
window. There was a chair close by, and 
he silently brought it nearer. ‘Then he sat 
down and peered out through the blind. 

The whole house was dark now, and 
nothing could be distinguished in the garden 
below. Faintly he could discern the outline 
of the boundary wall, broken here and there 
by masses of foliage. But as he gazed his 
cyes seemed to become more accustomed to 
the darkness, and the outlines of things be- 
came clearer, more distinct. He could sce 
the paths and the privet-hedge, and the 
white forcing frames beyond—the place 
where the gardener had shown him the 
marrows. He could not see the little 
beds in the Boys’ Garden, though they were 
so much nearer. He wondered how long he 
would have to look before he would be able 
to distinguish the marrow. Probably until 
daylight! 

He could not see any sign of Laikins or of 
Gibbon. 

The five minutes passed slowly. Ho fixed 
his sleepy eyes upon the boundary wall at a 
point midway between two trees. He had 
no reason for guzing in that direction, 
except that it was straight before him as he 
sat. And while he was gazing, something 
black appeared against the greyish-coloured 
wall, dropping from it to the ground. In 
another instant this dark shadow was merged 
in the shadows of the apple-trees. 


By this time Larkins. 


"aper. 


* 


Mortimer stared, rubbed his eyes, stared 
again. Then he saw a second shadow drop 
from the wall, and vanish in the same way. - 

There was no mistake. At first he thonght 
of Larkins and Gibbon, but dismissed the 
idea as soon as it came. They wouldn’t 
come by way of the wall, at any rate. There 
was something up! l 

Something! An instant’s reflection told 
him what this thing must be. His heart 
began to thump, and excitement rose within 
him like a flood. It warmed his face and. 
made his fingers tingle. He stared at that 
shadowy apple-tree as he had never stared at 
anything before. 

And this was what he saw. Out cf the 
shadows came two, so close together that 
they might have been one. They crossed 
some twelve feet of open space, and then 
disappeared behind the privet hedge. A 
half-minute later they reappeared at the other 
end of the hedge — the end nearest the house. 
There they passed across another open piece 
of ground, and were lost in the deeper shadow 
of the house wall. 

What next? There were two downstairs 
windows in the wall that faced him, and the 
dining-room window was only just round the 
corner. Those two windows belonged to the 
Doctor's study, or library, and to anothcr 
smaller room called the plate-pantry. The 
latter was a small window, and it was heavily 
barred. But the study window was neither 
barred nor shuttered, and it occurred to 
Mortimer that just at this time *here would 
be a good deal of loose money in that room. 
There were term-end expenses to defray, and 
the Doctor was accustomed to pay a good 
many juniors their fares home on the last 
day but one. That was to-morrow, and 
everyone had to go to the study to get his 
amount. This was afterwards charged in 
80 term's bill, as everybody knew quite 
well. 

So Mortimer did not trouble about the 
dining-room window just on the corner, nor 
about the window of the plate-room. Once 
in the study, it would be easy to get at the 
plate from within the house. He fixed his 
gaze on the study window, which stood fcr a 
dark, square shadow in the dark length of 
the wall. 

Two minutes passed. Then he drew back 
from the blind, stood up, and straightened 
himself. A moment later he was in Breſſitt's 
cubicle. : 

Breffitt, naturally, was fast  aslecp. 
Mortimer felt for his shoulder, and gave it a 
vigorous shake. He did not wish to make 
the slightest noise. 

The senior woke, mere than half-dazed. 
“Who is it?" he gasped, escaping for the 
moment from his habitual stammer. 

"It's me Mortimer! Get up- get up at 
once!“ 

Breffitt pulled himself together. 
upright, and rubbed his eyes. 

„F. f- fire? he asked. 

“No,” said Mortimer. “ Burglars !“ 

(To be continued.) 


He sat 
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A UNIQUE 


T was a blazing hot afternoon, near the end 

of our holidays, and the time had begun 
to drag. There was really nothing to do but 
bathe, so we borrowed some towels from the 
boat-house and plodded through the heavy 
sand to a quiet part of the beach to havea 
swim. It was whilst we were dressing again 
that Prater said he thought swimming the 
finest exercise you could have. It brought 


GAME OF POLO, AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 


By ERNEST JENKINS. 


every muscle in your body into play, he said. 
In this he may have been right, and he may 
have been wrong; and Stayn was inclined 
to think—and he did not hesitate to express 
his thoughts pretty clearly--that he was 
wrong. 

* Swimming's all right in the summer," 
he mumbled from the folds of his towel, 
“but it's all rot about it bringing all your 


muscles into play. The only thing that does 
that is the bike—that's my idea of a perfect 
exercise. And you can go in for it all the 
year round, too, whilst only cranks go swim- 
ming in mid-winter.” : 
And it's only ignorant noodles who say 
swimming and biking are the finest sports on 
earth,” said Gratton with an air of superi- 
ority. He had to pay for that inference, and 


it took him some time to ciear his boots of 
the sand which Prater ladled into them. 
* But it’s cruel to make fun of the weak- 


minded," he continued, and Stayn and 


Prater raved the more. 

“Well, Mr. Know-all, let's have your 
almighty opinion about the business— 
enlighten our dim intelligence,” Stayn said 
magniloquently. 


“You don't know what fun and excite- 


ment and healthy exercise are until you've 
plaved polo," Gratton murmured, as he pulled 
on a sock. That's the game for me." 

" Polo! why, I've played scores of times." 
replied Prater. After all, polo is only 
swimming, and as I was sticking up for 
swimming I have the inestimable honour 
of counting omniscience on my side. I am 
overwhelmed with the privilege." 

“I said polo, not water. polo," Gratton 
rejoined quie:ly. "I always thought you 
were a bit ignorant, Prater, and now I’m 
pretty sure of it." 

Then Prater remembered of course that polo 
meant ponies and mallets, and he was silent, 
annoyed at having misunderstood. 

It will help on this story, perhaps, if I tell 
you here who we were. There were a round 
half-dozen of us, five of us visiting the sea- 
side for our summer holidays, and one a 
resident in the place —that one being Gratton. 
Prater and I were from the same school, and 
we hud met at Seaville by accident; Stayn 
was living at the same boarding-house as my 
people; and there were also Noon and 
Hambury. We had all got to know each 
other during the first few days of the holiday, 
and had spent most of our time together. 
Early in our acquaintance we had learnt that 
Gratton had lived in India, and many and 
tall were the yarns he spun of cobras and 
tigers; and this fact was called to our 
remembrance by his reference to polo, and 
explained his tone of authority in speaking 
of it. 

Gratton began to explain the game. “You 
play the proper polo on ponies," he begun, 
but here Hambury interrupted. 

* Ah, thanks," he drawled; “I fancy, you 
know, that I've heard or read that interest- 
ing fact before somewhere. Really, Gratton, 
you seem to credit us all with the ignorance 
of Prater. Hurry up, Noon-—I want to be 
going, for I'm simply starving for tea." 

On our way back, Prater spoke again: 

* I say, you fellows, couldn't we manage a 
game of polo to-morrow ? ” 

* We've got everything but mallets and 
the ponies—but of course those are mere 
tritles. I myself have a ball, so we ought to 
be able to manage very well." Gratton was 
sarcastic, and the rest of us grinned. 

„Sticks, or anything, will do for mallets, 
and as for ponies, behold!" and Prater 
waved his hand towards old Burrell’s patient 
and meditative group of seven or eight 
donkeys, waiting to be hired. 

Gratton’s manner changed, and ne be- 
came enthusiastic. Jolly good idea," he 
said, clapping Prater on the back approvingly. 
* It's a rattling game, and you'll enjoy it.” 

* But where can we play —will the sands 
do?“ some one asked. 

* Rather not; hockey's bad enough, but 
with the ponies—donkeys, I mean— kicking 
up the sand we should get in an awful mess 
and losethe ball. We ought to play on grass, 
really." 

* Then that settles it—the only bit of 
grass I know of is in the Gardens, and they 
won't let you play cricket there, let alone 
polo," said Noon. 

I'll tell you what," said Gratton, after a 
moment's silence. we'll play in our garden — 
we've a very decent tennis-lawn ; it'll be a 
bit small, but it’ll be better than the sands.” 

But how about your people, I suggested — 
"wouldthey mind? We shall makca bit of a 
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noise, perhaps, and they mightn't like it, 
eh?” 

“That'll be all right—pater’s going to 
town early in the morning, and the mater 
and my sisters are going to a picnic or some- 
thing. Besides, they don't mind my bring- 
ing my friends in when I like. That’ll be 
all right." Gratton spoke in a tone of great 
assurance. I, however, felt a little doubtful 
as to whether it would be all right. But 
I thought he ought to know how they would 
take it, if anybody knew; and so I said no 
more. 

The arrangement we made at parting that 
evening was that we should meet at the pier 
entrance at two o'clock on the next after- 
noon, charter half-a-dozen donkeys from old 
Burrell, and proceed to Gratton's place, where 
we would have a quiet game for an hour or 
two. As five of us were quite ignorant of 
the rules of polo, it was agreed that hockey 
rules should be observed -“ it amounted to the 
same thing in the end,” said Gratton. Some 
one asked what about the mallets—a difti- 
culty solved by Hambury, who said he had no 
doubt he could borrow a golf.club or two 
from his pater. The prospect of an after- 
noon spent in such a novel fashion, especi- 
ally in these last dull days of a long holiday, 
was not unattractive, and we looked forward to 
the morrow with much enthusiasm. 

During the night it rained rather heavily, 
but the sun came out as strong as ever about 
nine o'clock on the following morning, and 
the day turned out to be beautifully fine. At 
two o'clock we were all at the appointed 
place, and in a body we went to interview old 
Burrell. He had only five donkeys on hand 
just then—the others were out, but he ex- 
pected at least one to return in a few 
minutes. It was not in sight, but it had 
probably gone along the road instead of along 
the sands. He was sure it would not be long 
in coming back. Then came some bargaining 
as to how much he would want for the loan 
of six donkeys until five o'clock. He scratched 
his head, tilting his cap over liis eyes with 
the action; and with a look as though he 
were working outan intricate problem, he said, 
at last, five shillings. Gratton smiled, Noon 
laughed outright, and the rest of us whistled. 
Burrell was not greatly pleased, and asked us 
a little warmly what was wrong with that. 

* You should think before you speak," 
Hambury suggested solemnly. * Shouldn't 
make rash statements like that, you know, 
Burrell.” The old man had got to know us 
all by this time, for we had been regular 
customers at his boat-house, and he only 
smiled good-naturedly at Hambury’s impu- 
dence. 

“Now I shouldn't ha' thought as five 
shillin's was over-much for they donkeys,” 
he said. But what d'you think would be 
fair?“ 

* Half-a-crown," said Gratton promptly. 

„Oh, well, you can pay me half-a-crown, 
then, but mind you don't ride 'em too hard, 
nor too far," he said. I s'pose you don't 
want the lads to come along too? " he added. 

" No fear, we know how to manage all 
right. They can stop and help you with the 
boats." 

So the bargain was struck. We waited 
some minutes for the sixth donkey to return ; 
then Noon, who was the odd man out, told 
us to go on- he would catch us up when the 
missing animal came back. 

We must have been an interesting caval- 
cade a5 we ambled along the genteel roads of 
Senville towards Gratton's house; and as 
our progress was deliberate, from the nature 
of our mounts, the people we met had leisure 
to examine us carefully. They seemed to 
enjoy it— we certainly did. I had not been 
to Gratton's place before. Filing in through 
the gate and along the neat gravel path at 
the side of the house, we came upon a really 


. Steps along the path. 
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attractive-looking garden. The lawn was & 
good size, bounded by three paths and the 
back of the house, from which a French 
w.ndow led on to the grass. At cach side 
of the garden was a trim flowerbed, with 
current und gooseberry bushes growing 
against the garden walls, whilst the remainder 
of the garden below the lawn was given to 
vegetables. It was a charming place, quiet 
and secluded; and there ought to be nothing 
to prevent us from spending a very pleasant 
afternoon. Hambury had brought four golf- 
clubs, and Gratton looked up a couple of old 
croquet-mallets—he had also put two bricks 
at cach end of the lawn for goal-posts. So 
that on arrival we had nothing to do but 
await the coming of Noon, and our donkeys 
stood in a huddled group in a corner of the 
lawn. whilst we sat in the summer-house 
listening to Gratton's description of the game 
as it should be played. 

We had waited ten minutes—then we 
heard the front gate slam, and quick foot. 
They were the foot- 
steps of some quadruped, but certainly not of 
a donkey. for the sound of them was almost 
thunderous. With a shout of triumph, Noon 
came flying into view round the corner of 
the house on as ancient @ cart-horse as ever 
escaped being made into cats'-meat. It was 
what I believe is called & red roan, and the 
ribs of it stood out from its skin like the for- 
mation of corrugated iron, whilst you could 
have hung your coat on its quarters. Let, 
antiquated as it undoubtedly was, it had not 
lost all its youthful activity, a fact demon- 
strated by its brisk canter up the path, and 
Noon's ditliculty in bringing it to a stand- 
still. 

“That donkey never turned up, and I 
wasn't going to wait half the afternoon 
for the thing," he explained breath- 
lessly. so I borrowed the bathing-van horse 
—1 hope the old van-keeper won't mind 
much. Is everything ready? I rather waut 
to start, you know." 

There was no help for it—any horse was 
better than no donkey, and although the 
presence of Black Bess, as Hainbury ir- 
relevantly dubbed the reddish beast, spoilt tho 
uniformity of our appearance, we tossed for 
sides, took our places, three against three 
(we had to drag and push the donkeys into 
position, for they seemed to have no ides of 
going or staying where we wunted them); 
then a stroke of Gratton's mallet set the ball 
in motion, and the game began. 

Had I been a mere spectator, viewing the 
proceedings from the security of the other side 
of the garden wall, I might be able to give a 
detailed account of the game we plnyed in 
Gratton's garden on that memorable fifth day 
in September. But I was not so privileged 
—I myself was a player, in the forefront of 
battle -—I think I may truthfully say that we 
were all of us, always, in the forefront of 
battle— and in the thick of the fray; and I 
can give but a few of the incidents which 
I hazily took note of in the whirl of the 
conflict. 

The donkeys showed their characteristic 
reluctance to move with any rapidity at any 
time, generally preferring to walk backwards 
or not at all; but it was still a *' whirl.” 
Black Bess put the more youthful asses to 
shame by her agility and by the enthusiasin 
with which she entered into the pame. 
When she charged, the luckless one who 
happened to be in her path must inevitably 
suffer injury and shock—and she was always 
charging. She went her own sweet way 
with marvellous intelligence, following the 
ball with great keenness, her only defect, so 
far as the game went, being that she seemed 
ignorant as to which was the goal her rider 
was attacking. As Noon could not guide her 
with the rope bridle which she wore, he 
had to trust her to get near the ball, and 
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then make his strokes accordingly, bringing 
off some very pretty back-handed effects. 

Towards the end of the game he himself 
scemed to lose his bearings, und manifested 
some uncertainty in the direction of his 
strokes, appearing to be content so long as 
he hit the ball somewhere, and hit it hard. 
His back-handed feats got more elaborate 
and more powerful as time went on, and 
caused the first mishap of any consequence, 
for Prater received à nasty blow in the eye 
from one of these strokes, so that for a time 
he was compelled to lie down and rest. He 
remounted later, and pluckily played the 
game out to the end. But Black Bess, 
although the fastest steed on the ground, was 
not alone in accomplishing things. Ham- 
bury's donkey, in a moment of particularly 
stubborn wilfulness, wandered otf from the 
centre of action, seeking rest and quiet among 
the gooseberry-bushes at the side of the 
garden. Gratton, 
took, called out to Hambury in warning, but 
Hambury had no control over the donkey, 
and was compelled to go. His efforts to 
divert the beast only made things worse for 
him, for he tugged and tugged at the reins 
until the donkey calmly sat down, and when 
Hambury arose he took quite a long time 
picking the thorns out of his hands and 
clothes. Gratton’s anxiety concerning 
Hambury's movements took his attention 
from his own mount, which, feeling a 
relaxation of the strong hand at its rein, 
cavorted round on an asparagus-bed, leaving 
its marks behind it. 

Prater had recovered. though he wore a 
bandage over the wounded eye; Gratton had 
forsaken the asparagus-bed for the lawn ; and 
Hambury had extricated all the thorns he 
could bother to look for; and we were all on 
the lawn azain, flourishing our clubs and 
mallets wildly, and shooting for the goal 
which came nearest. ‘The game had lost 
whatever system and skill it might have 
possessed during the first two or three 
minutes, but we were having & very happy 
time, notwithstanding that. Then suddenly 
we missed the ball - a golf- ball, hard and small. 
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A PERILOUS VOYAGE THROUGH CORAL 


By J. A. HicGiNsoN (late Royal Mail Service), 


RE was at Melbourne. Australia, that I 

signed as second mat? of the full-rigged 
ship Jieliance. She was bound toward 
Batavia, Java, vid Newcastle, N.S.W. The 
latter port is on the Hunter river, some sixty 
miles trom Sydney, and is noted for the coal- 
beds in the vicinity. 

We soon cleared Port Phillip Heads, and 
I then made a strange discovery. The 
vessel was colonial owned, but, although she 
flew the British ensign, her entire crew, 
excepting myself and two hands, were 


foreigners. Even the captain and the chief 
mate were forcigners; but they spoke 


English fluently, and all orders were issued 
in that tongue. 

The master was a fine-looking man, about 
thirty-five years old, while the mate was 
older and slight of build. The hands were 
all quiet, capable men. 

We soon arrived at Newcastle, and loaded 
up for Java. When ready for sea the 
captain’s wife and family came on board, 
and I had to remove from the cabin into the 
alter-deck-house, with the carpenter and 


noting the direction it 
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It was not until we began to look about 
for the missing ball that we took any par- 
ticular notice of the state of the lawn. The 
rain of the previous night had thoroughly 
souked it, and now it was more like a 
ploughed field than the trim tennis-lawn we 
had started on. But we did not stay to 
think of that. We could not find that ball, 
look where we would. Black Dess seemed to 
have become possessed suddenly with some 
of the asinine stubbornness which prevailed 
among the other tive quadrupeds, for she 
stood stock.still, immovable as the garden 
wall. 

Therefore, in order to help in the search, 
Noon had to dismount. High and low we 
looked, on lawn and path, midst flowers and 
shrubs, among asparagus, cabbages, and 
currant-bushes ; but in vain. Gratton was 
on the point of going indoors for another ball 
—it would be a pity to give up the game 
just as we were getting used to it, he said— 
when Black Bess, catching sight of an 
attractive blade or two of lawn standing in 
its original greenness, moved across to reap 
it whilst it lived. As it happened, ner change 
of position aided us in the recovery of the 
ball, for we found it embedded in the sodden 
lawn where she had been standing. I am in- 
clined to think now that Black Bess entered 
into the spirit of the game to a greater extent 
than we imagined at the time. 

Prater picked. the ball out with his pen- 
knife, Black Bess was dragged unwillingly 
from her refreshment, and again the game 
was taken up, and again the clubs flew, and 
the donkeys moved aimlessly backwards. 
Noon’s steed was soon flying round as briskly 
as ever. Our httle misfortunes did not 
deter us. True, the lawn had been spoilt, 
damage had been done to the asparagus and 
the gooseberry-bushes, and other of the 
garden's produce, and we were all more or 
less bruised and stiff, two being by this time 
adorned with bandages ; but we had become 
stricken with polo fever, and therefore 
counted such things as very light afflictions. 

Still, the game did have an end—some- 
thing took place which, look at it as we 
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CHAPTER I. 


sailmaker. Accompanied by a barque, also 
bound for Java, we put to sea. Signals were 
exchanged with her, and it was agreed that 
the vessel first reaching Torres Strait should 
await her consort, and thus afford mutual 
assistance while passing through that 
channel. 

Torres Strait is ninety miles wide, and 
les between New Guinea and Cape York, 


Australia. It is so beset with coral reefs 
and islands, that for sailing vessels its 


passage is exceedingly dangerous, and can 
only be attempted during daylight. Some of 
the islands were supposed to be inhabited by 
cannibals, who eagerly awaited their victims, 
for should a vessel strike upon a reef, or 
even get becalmed amongst them, the fate of 
her crew was sealed. Many ships have been 
lost in those waters, and it was, therefore, 
with some anxiety that the dangerous strait 
was approached. During our first night out 
both vessels parted company, and did not 
again meet for a time. The anchors and 
cables were kept ready for instant use. The 
hands were busily employed in securing upon 


might, could not be counted with the other 
misfortunes as not worth thinking about. ` 
And thus did the end come: Black Bess, n 
also fever-stricken, made a rush from the | 
goal at the foot of the lawn, scattering the ^ 
players right and left in her progress. But 
she misjudged her speed, and, unable to stop 
in time, charged into the French window, 
smashing the glass and bursting the catch, 
ending up with her fect on the drawing- : 
room carpet, where she stood for a moment 
in mild wonder at the unfamiliar scene. 
When he saw that a smash was coming, 
Noon flung himself from her back on to the n 
grass, barely escaping the disaster. Black 
Bess did not like the strange surroundings, 
and, turning clumsily, would have come out 
again. But the window had swung back, 
shutting her in the room. She therefore 4 
made for the door into the house, upsetting 
the furniture and smashing whatever 
china came in her way. The door was 
shut also. With an air of resignation she 
gave up the attempt to escape, and stood 
at rest opposite the piano. Then we opened 
the window, and, getting behind her, quickly 
drove her from the room, still more furniture k 
being sacrificed in her departure. 

Noon remounted, and said that, as it was 
getting late, he thought he'd better be going ; 
and four of us followed his example, and \ 
thought we had better be going too. So, 
slowly and gently, we guided our steeds 
down the garden path and out of the gate 
into the road. Gratton remained behind, | 
and as we straggled away we saw him gently 


close the window on the shattered room, and 3 

gaze about ruefully on the spoilt lawn and 

trampled tlower-beds. His donkey stood 4 
1 


beside him in mute sympathy. 

I suppose that he took back the donkey to 
Burrell, and that he was called upon by his a 
people to offer some explanation of the 
damage. Also, I should not be surprised to 
learn that he got into some trouble. But of 
these things I know nothing; that eventful 
day happened to be my last at Seaville, for 
my family returned to town by an early 
train the next morning. 
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the standing rigging chafing-mats and 
battens, or other duties connected with life 
on the open sea. 

With the exception of a blow or two that 
kept us under low canvas for a time, our 
pussnge along the Australian coast was 
delightful, especially after we reached thie 
Great Barrier Reef. The latter is one of the 
marine wonders of the world. In an almost 
unbroken chain this stupendous coral forma. 
tion runs southwards from Cape York for 
over thirteen hundred miles, and its avernve 
distance from the coast is thirty-five miles 
in some places it is not more than ten miles, 
but at others it is over one hundred miles from 
the mainland. On its outer face the coral 
rises perpendicularly from the ocean bed; Dut 
there are several channels through which 
large ships can pass, and this wonderful 
structure has been entirely raised by micro. 
scopic insects. l 

Day after day we now sailed on an almost 
unrutlled sea. The breeze for the most p Ar! 
continued light, but our arrival at the rendez 
vous was so timed as to reach it a littl 


before dawn on a certain October morning. 
We would thus have the whole day for pass- 
ing the more dangerous portion of the strait 
—always providing there was plenty of wind, 
and no delay in our plans. We could see 
nothing of the barque. To our great joy, 
however, a slashing fair wind for the strait 
veered with increasing daylight; but we 
were reluctantly compelled to heave-to. 

An hour later, however, I saw the outlines of 
a vessel’s rigging looming over the sea horizon 
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She had certainly been ashore several days, 
and was lying heavily on the port bilge. 
There was no sign of life on board, and what 
had become of the crew we dared not imagine. 
Our chief hope was that they had gone 
through the strait under cover of night, as, 
of course, their boats would swim when a 
ship would strike, and they had probably 
already reached Turtle Island, where we knew 
provisions were always secreted for ships in 
distress. 


'* We had quite a tough struggle.” 


on our lee-quarter. I called the skipper, 
and we at once bore down upon the stranger. 
At first we could not understand why her 
nvas was all stowed, and much less that 
she should be at anchor, for the sea about 
her was much broken by coral reefs. But 
she proved to be the missing barque, and we 
soon saw that she was nearly high and dry 
on & reef. She must have sailed two knots 
to our one in the light winds along the coast. 


When two cables distant, our main tops'l 
was hove aback, and a boat sent to the wreck. 
I hailed her several times, but got no answer. 
Under her lee the water was quite smooth. 
We saw that she was ripped open íore and 
aft, and that the top of the reef, which was 
some ten feet under water, was eovered with 
coal. Several casks of salt beef and pork 
were floating about. Against them many 
hungry sharks were thrusting their ugly 


I 
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snouts, and we had quite a tough struggle 
before beating them off with the oars. The 
casks were towed alongside the ship, and 
then we returned to the wreck. "The skipper 
wished us to force the cabin doors in case 
some directions had been left for our 
guidance, but the deck was almost at right 
angles with the sea, and we could not climb 
It. 

We succeeded in getting aloft, however, for 


a sailor feels safe with anything to grip, and 


nearly her whole suit of canvas was 
cut from the yards, and salved. 

The recall signal speedily put an end 
tc our adventure. The wind was 
freshening all the time, and such a 
chance could not be lost even for 
tifty suits of sails. The deeply laden 
boat was soon alongside and hoisted 
in. 

Square away the after- yards." 

The men seized the braces. The 
canvas filled, and away sped the ship 
in her attempt to run the dangerous 
strait in safety. Fore and aft every 
man was busily employed. Under the 
directions of the mate stuns'l-booms 
were rigged cut, nnd the gear sent 
aloft. Every stitch that would draw 
was pressed into active service, and 
soon the wreck loomed but a speck 
astern. 

While that work proceeded I was 
culled to the cabin. Put those 
biscuits in your pecket," the captain 
said, ** and then get this compass into 
the fore-topmast cross-trees without 
delay.” 

While I received the articles, the 
captain filled his pockets with bread, 
and then passed over his shoulder the 
strap of his binocular case. 

We soon reached the mast-head, 
and the skipper produced a small 
chart. The position afforded an en- 
tensive view, but we were soon busily 
engaged. Away to port and starboard 
there were angry breakers foaming in 
white wrath, and between them a 
broad deep-blue stretch of water indi- 
cated the true channel. 

I climbed to the top-gallant yard. 

“ Land on the port bow, sir,” I cried. 

* Ay, ay; that’s Thursday island,“ he said; 
“so look out sharply now.” 

Below us the spectacle was magnificent. 
The great topsails and the courses were 
straining to the breeze. Ahead oi us the 
jibs and the staysails seemed about to snap 
their slender stays, while far beyond the 
sides the, balloon-like stuns'ls were swelling, 
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and dragging all they knew till the booms 
fairly buckled under the strain. 

It was an exciting and a beautiful scene. 
Overhead the top-gallants’ls and the royals 
bellied out grandly in the still-freshening 
breeze, while above them the sky was a 
cloudless blue, and over all the sun shed its 
glorious light. 

The ship answered splendidly to the effort. 
Under her bows the water was rolled up in 
white mounds that broke in broad sheets of 
glittering foam, surging and swirling along 
the sides as the sail-shadows loomed upon 
the sea. 

Larger and clearer became the island. It 
was entirely covered with serub and s:nall 
trees, but we could see no people on it. We 
were keeping n bright look.out for the 
niissing crew, or for any signals they might 
exhibit. 

When clear of the island a large milky- 
hued patch discoloured the sea right ahead. 
“ Reef across the bow, sir," I sang out. 

"]t is not on the chart," the skipper 
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replied ; but almost immediately we detected 
the true channel, and the yards were slightly 
canted to meet the course. We passed quite 
close along the edge of the reef, the sides of 
which were apparently straight up and down, 
for the sharp line denoting deep and shallow 
water was perfectly distinct. We could have 
rubbed along the coral in safety. 

The fairway now narrowed considerably. 
On either hand long ridges of tumbling water 
marked the reefs just awash, while many 
submerged obstructions were seen in time to 
avoid disaster. Some of the latter were not 
marked upon our chart, for so constantly do 
the tiny coral-builders force their structures 
toward the surface as to slowly close well- 
detined channels. 

In and out through those dangerous reefs 
we carefully picked our course. Islands rose 
above the sea, and speedily dropped astern. 
Hour after hour the skipper kept vigilant 
watch at the masthead. Midday arrived 
and slipped away unheeded. The hands 
went to dinner, and the afternoon slowly 


( To be continued.) 
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deepened into evening shades, but still that 
watchful skipper made no sign. 

" Island right ahead," I again sang out, 
shortly before the sun disappeared. 

* Well done, old girl!” the captain cried 
joyfully, but still reinained in the crosstrees. 
„% You can come down to me now," he added, 
" for we are almost clear of pressing danger." 

When the island was well on the port 
quarter, and we could see that the water 
ahcad was free of reefs, my companion 
suddenly closed his glasses, and said: Let 
us go on deck." 

The ship had completed her task. In 
the cabin a substantial supper awaited us, 
for since six o'clock that morning we had 
tasted nothing but a few biscuit-crumbs and 
a little weak spirit. 

But we were not yet in clear water. The 
most dangerous part of the strait had been 
passed, but, as it was not advisable to con- 
tinue our course throughout the night, the 
vessel was almost stripped of canvas, and 
then hove-to till daylight. 
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0" stay at Ukit Danum was very pleasant, 
but we had other business to attend to, 
and had consequently to fix a limit for depart- 
ure. One morning, about three days before 
we intended to leave, Wah Hah sidled in at 
the door of my chamber, and, by his attitude, 
implied that he wished to speak to me. 

"Tuan," he commenced, “you and the 
young Raja are as brothers." 

I answered that we were friendly, but 
hardly brothers. 

“He has shown you everything worthy 
of note, and would do anything to gratify 
you, yet he has not shown you the most 
wonderful sight there is in the land." 

„What is that?“ I asked in amazement. 

“Why, Tusn, the cave chamber of the 
gods, beneath the tower on the mountain- 


side. If a sight of that could be obtained 
it would be more than all else. It is 
süld: 


* But how do you know ?" I interrupted. 

“I? Oh, Tuan, I only know by hearsay. 
Many are the tales that are told of the 
wonders of the cave. No white man has 
yet seen it, and you would be the first to sct 
foot within its sacred precincts.” 

Needless to say, my curiosity was aroused. 
More than once I covertly broached the 
subject to Toendeh, baut he very carefully 
evaded my inquiries, and at last grew so 
curt in his replies that I saw the hopeless- 
ness of my task and said no more of the 
matter. Wah Hah, however, was much dis- 
satisfied, and suggested that we should effect 
an entrance into the cave without the per- 
mission of the Toendeh. Of course, I 
would not lisien to such a method of 
satisfying our curiosity, and Wah Hah re- 
tired disgusted. 

Toendeh and I arranged for one more 
excursion into the beautiful sub-tropical 
zone of the Water Mountain, and so one 
morning we set out by our two selves, as our 
usual attendant, Wah Hah, was not to be 
found. We wended our way up the moun- 
tain-side until we came to the ruins. Here 
we paused, and I spent some time in gazing 
on these old-world relics, while Toendeh 
related a few more yarns about the original 
builders. Then we resumed our way up to 
the old tower, and I must confess I felt 
horribly disappointed at thus having to 
leave this mysterious place without a chance 
of inspocting its wonders. 


THE WITCHERY OF WAH HAH. 


PART II. 


Suddenly my companion turned swiftly off 
the track and began to examine something 
on the ground. Following his movements, I 
could see that he was looking at some half- 
obscured footprints in the sandy soil, which 
led away from where we were standing down 
to the door of the tower. "There was nothing 
remarkable in this at first sight, but on 
closer inspection I could see that the foot- 
prints led right up to the door of the tower, 
and, what was more, they were made by 
people who had evidently passed through 
the jealously guarded portals. 

I went up to Toendch and spoke to him; 
but he made no answer, and I could sce by 
the working of his face that he was agitated 
beyond measure. He walked from one point 
to another with bent back until he reached 
the doorway, where he paused for a moment, 
and then, stretching out one hand, pressed 
against the heavy carving. To my wonder 
the mass of timber gave way beneath the 
touch, and opened almost noiselessly, re- 
vealing as it did so a black sepulchral space 
beyond. At first I thought he was about to 
enter, but, after standing a few minutes 
motionless, he closed the door and returned 
to where I was standing. 

„My brother,” said he gravely, “ strangers 
have been prying into the secrets of Ukit 
Danum and have entered the cave of the 
gods—strangers ! " he repeated with em- 
phasis, looking fixedly at mo. 

I could see that he suspected me, and I 
must confess it was only natural, seeing how 
curious I had been as to the interior of this 
mysterious place. 

" Toendeh," I replied, * I know nothing of 
this matter. We white men would scorn to 
do such an act. Is it not possible that some 
of your own people have entered?“ 

“There is not one of my people," he 
answered, "who would dare to enter the 
cave, for, were he to escnpe the vengeance 
of the gods, he would forfeit his life on his 
return. Moreover, these footprints show 
that one of the robbers' feet was encased in 
boots such as you Westerns wear—look ! ” 
and he pointed to one of the prints. 

It was rather difficult to make out in the 
soft sand, but I could plainly see the mark 
of a big square-toed boot. Toendeh was 
right. A European, or some one wearing 
European-mede boots, had made those 
tracks. But surely I had scen similar 


tracks to that but & few days previous. 
Where could it have been? Suddenly it 
flashed across my mind that such a mark 
as that would be made by a pair of boots I 
had given to Wah Hah some time back —a 
pair of English-made shooting-boots which I 
had brought out with me, and which I could 
never wear on account of their heavy soles. 
Wah Hah had been immensely fond of 
thein, and wore them on all state occasions, 
saying that they brought him good luck. 
Was it possible that he was the culprit ? 
I remembered his endeavours to get entry 
into the cave through me; his constant 
harping upon the subject; his unaccount- 
able absence this morning ; and I could but 
feel that the surmise was correct. 

I told Toendeh my suspicions. “ Ah!” 
said he quickly, “the Keenan with the rat’s 
eves, and the two others, are with him to a 
certainty. My brother, forgive me if I sus- 
pected for a moment your good faith, but I 
am by heritage the guardian of this place, 
wherein the old-time gods sit, and where," 
he added hoarsely, “are kept the treasures 
of my father's kingdom!” 

I almost jumped up in the air when I 
heard tbis. As plain as light now was Wah 
Hah’s mand. uvring, and beyond all doubt he 
and his accomplices were on their way back 
to the river laden with their booty. Oh, how 
the rascals had sold us! I urged that we 
should at once take up the chase. 

“Not so," was the quick reply. “They 
may not have got out of the cave alive, for 
many strange things have happened within 
its precincts. You have often asked to see 
this temple. Will you descend with me now 
and sec what these marauders have done ? ” 

I assented with much outward eagerness, 
but considerable trepidation within. True, 
I had my revolver and Toendeh had his kris, 
but Wah Hah and his companions were 
doubtless well-armed and desperate men. 
However, there was no time to speculate, and 
we passed through the doorway and descended 
a steep flight of stone steps into the intense 
darkness. 

Presently the steps ceased, and my com- 
panion, reaching up into a niche somewhere 
in the rock, seized and lit some sort of a 
torch. The bright glare succeeding the 
darkness made my eyes ache, and I could 
discern nothing plainly at first; but presently 
I saw that we were in some sort of a natural 


cavern, which had evidently been enlarged 
and ornamented by human agency. Orna- 
mented, did I say? Well, that was hardly 
the word for the hideous nightmare-like 
forms that were grouped around us—forms 
of such unearthly guise that they would have 
been ludicrous had they not been so horrible. 
“Gorgon and hydra and chimera dire,” beast. 
like men and men-like beasts—foul and 
hideous. Their eyes were formed of pieces 
of some highly reflective substance, set round 
with various-coloured crystals, as I then 
thought, but which I now believe were 
nothing more or less than huge uncut 
precious stones. There they stood. crouched 
and laid in the semi-darkness; their crystal- 
line eyes reflecting the light with a thousand 
hideous sparkles. 

At the farther end the cave narrowed off 
into a dark passage, toward which Toendch 
drew me. We had scarce gone half-way, 
when we came across a heavily jewelled kris 
lying on the floor. Close by was a gold 
armlet andtwo or three gold bangles, evidently 


dropped by some person in hasty flight.. 


Then, just at the commencement of the 
passage, burst open and empty, was a heavy 
wooden chest. f 

Toendeh stopped short and looked at the 
chest. Ah,“ said he, after a pause. The 
robbers have entered the treasure-house, as 
these things show, but I am convinced that 
they have not yet made their escape. They 
are without doubt still in here, hiding until we 
have gone away. My brother, they must not 
escape. Will you guard the door here, whi!e 
I pass farther on? We shall then capture 
them as in a trap, for these Keenans are 
always cowards and will not show fight." 

I agreed to wait, although I well knew that 
cowardice was not one of the faults of Wah 
Hah, and that it would be a pretty tough 
job to catch him any way. Added to this, 
the cave was not one of the best places for 
one to keep a lonely vigil. Stili I could do 
nothing else but assent, and, taking up my 
stand at the bottom of the flight of steps by 
which we had entered, I watched the form 
of Toendeh slip away into the darkness 
beyond. 

The horror of the place was bad enough 
when I had a companion, but now that he 
had gone it was increased tenfold. The 
awful silence, in conjunction with the long 
line of glittering eyes peering out from the 
gloom, was enough to upset one's mental 
balance. I commenced to pace up and down, 
but the thick sandy soil deadened the sound 
of my footsteps. I started to whistle, but 
could get no sound from my lips. Truly, I 
was in a bad way; something must be done, 
or else 

A strange sound suddenly broke the silence. 
I stopped short and listened. It came again 
—8 peculiar rustling sound, which seemed 
to proceed from the opposite side of the 
cavern. A few seconds elapsed and the 
sound was repeated. It was as if something 
were slowly and ‘cautiously moving against 
the walls—something, but what? Some bird 
or beast disturbed by my presence? Worse 
than that, I felt sure. 

A mad desire came into my mind to com- 
mence blazing away with my revolver at 
that mysterious something which was moving 
and rustling in front of me, butI was unable 
to move a limb. For a few seconds only 
could I have stood thus, and then a 
sudden stir of life seemed to animate the 
stony forms around me. The shapeless, 
indistinct figures began to move on their 
pedestals, and the glittering eyes were moving 
round and round in ever-increasing circles, 
until they formed a gigantic ring of lambent 
light, from the centre of which a strangely 
familiar forra seemed to be evolving itself. 
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Les, it was the very image of Wah Hah. Its 
eyes were fixed on me, and I could not with- 
draw from their awful fascination. Nearer 
and nearer the shape crept. There were 
strange rustlings sounding now behind me, 
and I could feel that something was ap- 
proaching me from behind, yet I could not 
move. Closer and closer, and then - my 
head seemed to burst, and all was a blank. 

When Iregained consciousness I was lying 
on the cool soil outside the old tower with 
Toendeh kneeling by my side and a crowd of 
fully armed natives standing around. My 
first net was to feel my head, which I found 
was bandaged, and from the dull aching pain 
I soon perceived that my last experience in 
the cavern was no nightmare. Directly I 
began to show signs of life, Toendeh sprang 
to his feet and began to make hurried 
preparations as if for departure. My look of 
inguiry made him stay. 

"My brother," said he gravely, “ has 
nearly met his death at the hands of those 
dogs of Keenans. They were hiding in the 


Chamber of the Gods, and when I was gone 


they attacked him from behind and made 
their escape—but not for long. They have 


fled into the mountain, from which they 


cannot descend, and where we will hunt them 
night and day. Not many days will pass 
before they are captured.“ 

The wound in my head was not so 
dangerous as I had anticipated, yet several 
days elapsed ere I could go out again. Of 
course our departure from Ukit Danum had 
been postponed, not only by reason of my 
misadventure, but also from a desire on our 
part to see the end of the tragedy, the more 
so as the offenders were men of our company 
and for whom we were practically responsible. 
In fact, serious complications might have 
ensued had not Toendeh and his father been 
so friendly disposed to us; but happily our 
explunations were accepted very graciously, 
and, as far as we were concerned, everything 
was smoothed over. 

A week had gone by, and still Wah Hah 
and his companions remained at large. 


Before his departure he had evidently helped . 


himself very liberally to our stores, including 
my Remington, and his confederates had 
likewise helped themselves to the rifles of our 
headmen, so that they were well armed, and 
were, besides, dead shots, as their pursuers 
soon found to their cost. Five of their 
number had already been left dead on the 
mountain-side, without any visible damage 
having been done to the three Chinamen, 
who, although prevented from descending 
into the lowlands, kept up a guerilla warfare 
for several days. 

One day, news came to hand that they had 
been run to earth at last. So Toendeh, with 
a fresh force of men, went up to draw these 
badgers. I obtained leave to go with them, 
and when we had at last arrived at the spot 
I could well understand the difticult job we 
had before us. 

The Chinamen were said to be concealed 
among some rocks situated half-way up a 
precipitous incline, which was almost covered 
by a dense scrub, in such a way that at first 
nothing could be seen but a mass of greenery. 
On closer inspection, however, a whitish mass 
of rock could be noticed sticking out about 
midway, and it was said to be there that the 
human quarry lay. All retreat was cut off, 
as a cordon of men had been drawn as near 
round as possible, while even the heights 
above were guarded by several pickets. 

The circle began to draw closer up and 
around the doomed men; but no signs of 
life were given. A couple of the bolder 
spirits sprang forward into the narrow track 
leading up to the retreat; but they had 
scarce advanced a dozen yards when two 

[THE END.] | 
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jets of smoke spouted out from the scrub 
above, and the poor fellows dropped in their 
tracks and rolled down dead. 

A perfect. fusillade was now kept up 
on the spot whence the smoke had pro. 
ceeded, the bullets cutting and whipping 
the leaves in all directions; but no response 
was given until another man incautiously 
showed himself, when he too shared the fate 
of his comrades. Still the circle drew nearer 
and nearer, losing fearfully as it did so—no 
less than eight men being picked off by the 
rifles of the fugitives, until at last a position 
was reached from which the firepots 
(brought as a last resort to smoke the poor 
fellows out) could be thrown with precision. 
Several of these were dropped into some of the 
drier parts of the brushwood, and, favoured 
by the wind, soon began to burn rapidly, 
sending out dense volumes of vile-smelling 
smoke. s 

How the Chinamen could have borne the 
choking fumes I cannot tell; but bear them 
they did for some considerable time. Had 
they escaped ? was the question now asked. 


Impossible!“ said Toendeh angrily; “they 


must come out presently." And he was 
right; for suddenly two figures were seen to 
burst through the flame and smoke with a 
frantic rush. Scorched by the flames and 
half.suffocated by the smoke, they presented 
miserable spectacles, and it seemed almost a 
farce to bind them up so securely. But 
where was Wah Hah ? 

The question was soon answered by a rifle- 
shot that seemed to come from out the burning 
mass. Another and another came in quick 
succession, and then we saw something 
moving among some almost red-hot stones 
at the side where the fire had burned out. 
Was it a man, or some wretched beast that 
had been caught by the tlames? Whatever 
it was, it knew how to use a rifle still, 
although it was a smouldering mass of flame. 
It came farther out from its concealment, 
and I could see that it was Wah Hah, his 
clothes burned almost completely off; his 
body blackened by the fire; nearly every- 
thing gone, save his rifle and a few cartridges, 
which he had placed in his mouth for 
safety. I pray God I may never see such a 
sickening sight again. To see that poor 
burned form, almost unrecognisable, crouch- 
ing among the scorching stones, levelling its 
rifle as coolly as if bodily pain did not exist, 
made the feeling of horror change almost to 
admiration of the man’s desperate courage. 

I forgot everything —his many iniquities, 
his false faith—everything save his magnifi- 
cent stand against such fearful odds. Rushing 
up the path, I shouted to him to surrender. 
His rifle was levelled at me, but as I got 
neurer it dropped to the ground, and the 
gaunt figure rnised itself nnd held out its 
two blackened claws toward me as if in 
recognition, then swayed forward and dropped 
at my feet, dead. 

Poor Wah Hah! All his wiles and mystery 
could not save him at last. That he was 
possessed of some mesmeric power was un- 
doubted. What it was I cannot explain. 
He exercised this influence on me in the cave, 
when he and his confederates were disturbed 
in their plundering; and at the same time I 
fully believe he saved my life, as his two 
companions would have killcd me off-hand 
but for him. 

That was the end of Wah Hah! Clever 
beyond our Western ideas of cleverness; 
braver than Westerns would dare to be. 

I claimed his body from Toendeh and had 
it buried decently, and then we set out back 
to the river, As we passed out ef the gate of 
the outer stockade, two round objects were 
swinging over the portals. They were the 
heads of Wah Hah's two companions. 
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ADAM’S ALE. 
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the reader ever taken part in any of our 
now famous “B.O.P.” competitions? If 
not, this is the very best time to begin! Not 
only is there the chance of winning valuable 
money prizes, and a gold or silver badge; 
but really handsome “ certificates of merit ” 
are also issued to all deserving competitors 
below the actual prize-winners. These 
certificates are to be found framed and 
treasured, in the place of honour, in English- 
speaking homes throughout the world. It 
would be difficult, indeed, to name any 
remote corner even of bush or prairie, desert 
or veldt, to which they have not penetrated, 
&nd where they are not held in high esteem. 

In short, as we have before remarked, these 
competitions really mean something in the 
way of honourable effort; they are always 
genuine tests of care and thought, knowledge 
and skill, and are not mere vulgar scrambles 
for coins; and hence the high estimation in 
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which they are held by boys who will one 
day be really and truly men—and not mere 
wasters or clothes-pegs ! | 

The Rules and Conditions are simplicity 
itself, but they must, of course, be strictly 
adhered to. All the subjects are equally 
open to every bond fide REGULAR subscriber to 
the paper (whether in weekly, monthly, or 
volume form), irrespective of sex or nation- 
ality, within the ages specified; so that any 
or every such reader may, if so disposed, try 
in ALL THE COMPETITIONS. Of course, the 
right to modify or even withhold the prizes, 
if in any subject there should be no suitable 
competitive response to our offer, is reserved 
by the Editor, whose decision is in all cascs 
final. N 
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RULES AND CONDITIONS. 


(These are applicable to ALL our “ . O..“ Competi- 
tions, and should be carefully preserved, as our space is too 
valuable to admit of our repeating them whenever new 
suljects are started.) 

1. No article of any kind sent in to ns in competition 
will be returned, Whether accompanied by stamps or 
not. The result of each competition will be published in 
«ue course in our columns, and no questions on the subject 
can be answered through the post, the forwarding of 
stamped and addressed envelopes notwithstanding. 

2. In addition to the Prizes, handsome *' Certificates 
of Merit," suitable for framing, signed by the Editor, 
will be awarded to all the more meritorious competitors 
who may fail to secure prizes. 

. 3. The work must in every case be the competitor's 
own—tlia* is, must be the product of his ownhands and 
brain; though, of course, any aids received merely in 
the wav of suggestion, whether from books or friends, 
are admissible. 

4. All MSS. must have at the top of first page the fun 
name, address, nud age of sender, with CERTIFICA‘E, 
clearly and legibly written, thus: 

NAMO os alae ents Ense a use eei 
Address ...... 
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In the case of Illuminations, Music. Photographs. ete., 
these same particulars should be written on a separate 
piece of paper, which should also bear the certificate (see 
Rule 5), and must be stitched (not pinned) on the front 
top left-hand corner, or, preferably, gummed to the Lack. 


t 


5. All contributions should be certified by parent, 
clergyman. minister, teacher, employer, or other 
responsible ‘person, as the genuine unaided work of a 
regular subscriber to the paper. By this certificate we 
simply mean an endorsement under the competitor's 
name, etc., thus: I hereby certify that the accompany- 
ing article is the unaided work of ——, who personally 
and regularly takes in the * B. O.P. Signed——.” 


6. All letters or packets must be plainly marked 
outside “Prize Competition," and must be addressed 
to “THE Eprron, Boy's Own PAPER, 56 Paternoster 
Row. London,” the carriage being, of course, in all cases 
PREPAID. 
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(SPECIALLY NOTE, that in a/] cur competitions 
the competiturs age and full address wust te very 
clearly written ; and the subject of the competition 
should also be plainly stated ou/side the envclope, 
packet, etc., containing it.] 
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C39" NEW SUBJECTS FOR 
NOVEMBER, 1900. — 


I.—Handwriting Competition. 
Prizes—Fire Guineas. 


We once more start our competitions with ore on 
penmanship, as the subject scems ever popular, and 
gives n chance to boys not clever in other subjects, 
We offer, then, PRIZE-MoNKY to the extent of Fire 
Guineas for the best copy of the Lord's Prayer. We do 
not limit the style of writing to any one class, whether 
the commercial, corresponding, legal, etc., but no extra 
marks are allowed for ornamentation, fancy initials, eto. 
Competitors will be taken in rections, according to age, 
and the prize-money will be divided according to the 
judgment of the adjudicators. [Last day jor sending 
in, January 81, 1901.) 


II.—Illuminating Competition. 


Prizes— Siz Guineas. 


This is a competition which has proved very popular 
and successful in past years, and we therefore try it 
once again. more particularly in the interest of our newer 
readers. We offer Prizes amounting to at least Sir 
Guineas for the best illumination (in oils or water- 
colours) of the competitor's favourite New Testament. 
promise. Either the Authorised or Revised Version may 
be followed.. Competitors will be divided into classes 
according to age. They are not prohibited from usin ge 
purchased desiens but the colouring must be wholly 
their own, and, other things being equal, the preference 
will be given to original work throughout. Size, 
material, etc., are left to the choice of competitors. 
[Zast day for sending ín, January 31 1901.) 


III.—Descriptive Holiday 
Competition. 
Prizes—One Guinea. 


We will give Patzz-Moxey to this amount for the 
best description, not exceeding 250 words, of the wav 
the writer spent his holiday last summer. Open to all 
ages up to 24. [Last day for sending ín, January 31, 
1901.) 


IV.—Go-as-you-please Competition. 
Prizes—Two Guineas. 


We will give PRIZE-MoNxEY to at least this amount 
for the best constructed and most ingenious article or 
model that may be sent us, whether made of wood, 
paper, iron, clay, etc. etc., the sole condition being that 
the cost of the material shall not, at the outside, 
exceed a few pence. Competitors should be sure to 
pack their work carefully when sending through the 
post. Competitors will be judged in two classes—all 
ages up to 15, and from 15 upwards. [Last day jor 
sending ín, January 31, 1901.] 


V.—'* B. O. P.“ Picture-Frame. 


Prize. Four Guineas. 


We offer Pni7zE-MoNEY to this amount for the best 
picture-frame suitable for framing our coloured plates, 
say either of the two given with the present monthly 
part. The frames may be of oak or other woods, and 
ornamented, at the option of competitors, with carving, 
fretwork, brass, iron, or other designs. Competitors 
will be judged in two classes—all ages up to 16, and 
nene 16 to 24. [Last day for sending in, January 31, 
1901. 


VI.—Football Competition. 


Prizes —Two G uineas. 


We will give PRIZE-MONRY to the amount of One 
Gainea for the best description of a football match, not 
to exceed 250 words. 

And a further Guinea for the best pen-and-ink 
sketches of some of the players or onlookers, 

Open to all ages equally up to 24. [Last day for 
sending ín, January 81, 1901.) 


VII.—Taxidermy Competition. 
Prizes—Two Guineas. 


We will give PRizx-Moxkx to this amount for the 
teat stuffed and mounted crow, gull, or other bird. 
Open to all ages equally up to 24. [Last day for sending 
in, January 31, 191.) | 


VIII.—Descriptive Composition. 


Prizes— Twelce Guineas. 


As before, we offer Prizes to this amount for the 
hest description, each to be confined to 100 words, of 
the Coloured Plates that may be issued with the 
present volume (Vol. XXIII.). The descriptions should 
reach us within sir tels of the publication of each 
monthly part of the Paper. We will allot 10s. 6d. for 
each best description thus received, and, in addition to 
tina will award Tire Pounds, on completion, to the 
writer who shall win most of these monthly //aly- 
Guinea Prizes during the progress of the series. 


IX.—Special Merit Prizes. 
Gold and Silver Medals! 


We now give annually a badge in Gol. p to the com- 
petitor who in the year covered by our annual volume 
series, heads the list of Prize-winners in number and 
variety of subjects provided the success be in not less 
than three: and another badge in SILvER to the com- 
wrtitor who bears off most certificates outside the actual 
Prize winners. Neither the gold nor silver medal is ever 
awarded taice to the same competitor. 


"E Other subjects will be announced month by month. 
Frery reader should hace an honest try in at least one of 
the series, as (he subjects are specially chosen to give all a 
chance, 


ES" SPECIAL FOR INDIAN AND 
COLONIAL READERS. 


A New Zealand reader remarks : “There is one thing 
in the paper which I would like to ree remedied, not 
only for myself, but for New Zealand readers generally. 
It is only at times that we can take part in the * B. O. P. 
enm petitions. as it is always a race to he in time. After 
the publication it is six weeks before we sec the 
‘Paper of the Day,’ and it takes another six weeks 
be "ore any contributions reach England. This is not 
allowing any time to prepare what we may think of 
ling; but if we were allowed fonr months from the 
vay of publication, we would have ample time for 
everything.” This seems reasonab'e ; eo we will allow 
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a month extra in all our competitions for Indian and 
Colonial readers. Thus, for example, all competitions 
to be sent in by January 31, in Great Britaiu, may 
reach us from the Colonies by the end of February ; 
und so on with all the rest throu7liout the volume. 


DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


NOVEMBER. 
By Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.N. 
The Boy Himself, Fowl Run, Pigeon Loft, 
Aviary, Rabbitry, and Garden. 


Tux Boy HIMSELF.—I cannot look back to the past 
" B.O.P." year without a feeling of great satis- 


faction. Henven forbid that I should even seem to 
boa-t of havinz done any good, or of having written 
things that were beneficial to the liealth of my 
readers, or given warnings that were taken kindly aml 
acted on by our bois. But I do oftentimes thank God 
for having given me the power to do some good in my 
day and generation, and to inculcate doctrines which 
have been listenel to with respect. I know, from the 
many hundreds of letters received, that first and fore- 
most an incalculable number of lada have commenced 
taking greater care of themselves without any approach 
to what I term coddling, which never faile to make n 
boy as soft as a blue-point oyster ; that many adopt 
the plan of going early to bed and getting up soon 
enough to enjoy the cool sweet morning air; that 
many have begun to believe in the benefits of fresh air 
and“ boldly sleep with their windows open, thus re 
storing their physique and with it their moral. for the 
two go hand in hand; that hundreds bave taken to the 
cold tub before breakfast, and ubjured the vile and 
hesrt-wrecking habit of smoking, and better than all, 
perhaps, that hundreds more have given up at once 
and for ever habits I dare not name, but which any 
medical man will tell them destroy the health of body 
and soul, that cause thorough demoralisation. and 
help to fill both our gaols aud our lunatic asylums. 
Are all these facts, of whieh I have ample proof, not a 
cause of satisfaction to a writer who is given the 
opportunity of saying a word in season, or preaching 
an occasional health sermon to a congregation of 
growing lads that would fill one hundred and fifty of 
the largest churches in Eng!aud or Scotland ? Perhaps 
my satisfaction is mingled with just a little pardonable 
pride when I remember that young fellows who have 
ceased to be boys do not quite forget me, aud that I 
lave .O. P.“ friends—their letters tell me so—in 
every part of the world. I had half made up my mind 
this year to go quietly out to South Africa, but literary 
engagements kept me at home. Had I done so, I am 
certain that in the ship in which I sailel would have 
been some of iny readers, and that, had I gone to the 
front, and been hard pressed by the foe, some of my 
boys would not have been far away, and only too 
glad to rescue their author from a hot corner. 

Well, I hope to be spared for some time to come to 
give you good advice, and now that the new B.O.P.” 
year lias commenced, let us all make a resolution or two 
to be better boys and to stand more determinedly 
ure ty shoulder with duty than ever weve done 
before. 


Tuk Fowr Ruy.—Here comes Tuckie the hen, 
grumbling away as usunl—“ Tuck—tuck— tuck,” sLe 
gays, “bother your boys anyhow, that vou make s9 
much of. I'm sure I'm as good as any boy, and much 
happier. I've plenty of holidays auyhow, and I 
linven't got to go to school. I don't have to wear boots 
and shoes; I go to bed with the sun, and I awake 
with the lark, and I haven't got any clothes to take 
off antl on, as your boys have. Just fancy what a guy 
I'd look if I took off all my feathers of a night and 
went to roost ready to truss like! Well, Ido my duty, 
anyway, aud I lay eggs all winter when I'm well used 
and havea clean house, no bad smells, plenty of soft 
food, water, gravel. onte, and what-vot. And I say,” 
she adds, after picking a dead feather or two out of her 
breast. I'm still moulting a bit, vou see; couldn't yon 
tell your loons to look after leaks, and just see to a 
general clean-up? We fowls have the sense of smell as 
good as any bloodhound, and a dirty floor sickens us, 
and dirty nest-boxes keep us away from laving. I 
declare to you honestly, sir, that I'd rather lay my eggs 


in a green ditch for the weasels and hedgehogs to eat 


than in anasty-smelling box. So just let them look 
ont; there's stormy weather ahead, and if we're not 
well looked after, the cock will be too wenk to crow and 
the hen to cackle. (iood-morning, sir, and more pith 
to your pen," And off she warehes, grumbling to her- 
self. 
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Tur PiaEoN LorT.—The Tuckie has gone and I am 
just turning my steps towards the wigwam, when, fap- 
tlap-tiaw, a bonnie Pouter pigeon alights on an apple- 
tree close above my head. His breast is sheeny with 
blue crimson and silver in the morning sunlight and 
he puffs himself up betore he speaks. “ Currr-ooo-oo ! 
Curr-rr-o0!" His voice comes from the very bottom 
of his chest. Curr-rr! So you've had Mrs. Tuckie 
with you. She's a grumbling old soul, but lo! me and 
mine suffer more than she does at the hands of the 
eveilusting loon. She makes much of her dirty nest, 
and if she lays an egg she does let the whole country- 
side heur of it and no mistake. If she'd laid a score 
she couldn t make more noise over it Now, sir, winter's 
coming on, and the loons, your loons, haven't scraped 
our decks yet. The lott is filthy, and slippery, and 
slimy, aud if some of us aren't down with canker before 
long, dock my tail. Oh, drat the loons, will they never, 
never, NEVER do ns they're told? We want a new garden 
house. We're tired of aloft. Tell them that now is 
the time to build one, then, oh, whata happy next spring 
and summer we'll have! The loons haven't bought 
their treatises on Pigeons yet. Remind them, please. 
Stick a pin iuto them, so they can't sit down till they 
do it. Good-bye.” 


THE AviAnY.—" I'm the singing cock-canary, sir; I 
don't come to bully the loon as that pompous old 
Pouter did. No, my wife has had a deal of mishaps 
this year, and maybe the loon is to blame: but loons II 
be loons, and now that I'm put into a nice clean fresh 
cage and the big breeding one is put away: now that 
I have nice clean, fat, black and white seeds, a bit of 
green food, nice sand from Spratt’s, and a fountain of 
tiltered water changed every morning—whs, I'm just 
as happy as the night is Jong. And I'm going to 
forget past sorrows and trouble, nnd jnst sing away 
soit und sweet till summer comes again.” 


THE Ran RHTTRV.—“ I am the Angora rabbit, and I 
belong to young Tom Treudles. I cau't speak gram- 
mnt c-like ‘cause I'm honly a rabbit, and not over-weil 
used at that. You may well smile to look nt me. My 
cont is all in mats and tats and tatters now, owin' to 
the loon not a-lookin' after me. I’m not reg'lar fed, 
my hutch smells like a guano-bag, and I'm kept mostly 
in the dark, so I haven t ever got a bito happytite and 
I never see the sun. It's all along o' theloon. Heigho! 
Why, ob, why, was I born a rabbit! Tell those boys o' 
your'n that Mappy, that's me, loves the fresh air and 
the sunshíne, and a clean hutch with níce-smelling 
hay, and in the cold weather a nice bran and oatmeal 
mash. We are quiet and feeble folks, we coneys, but 
la! if were quiet we're thinkin’ all the more, and one 
thing we do think is this, that the loon that goes 
marchin' away to play at games and get lots o' fun, 
while poor Mappy is kept sick and languishing in a 
dirty hutch has no more right to call himself a 
Henglishman than an 'Ottentot ‘as. No more at 
necne but remains yours to command. Mappy the 

un'appy." 


THE GARDENS.—Oh, flower beds and borders can all 
speak aud sing too, if you could only sisten to their 
voices, But now in November if vou look around vou 
in your gardens youll see precious littie but a wilder- 
ness of weeds, Now 1 hold, as I have always held, 
that the garden should look as trim in tbis month as 
in any «ther, aud don't you forget it. You may store 
your roots and plant your grcens, and dig and rake, 
but if you don't keep down unsightly weeds they wilt 
tuck all sap and substance from the ground and your 
crops will suffer when spling comes, The tints we 
still on many trees, and I know of nothing nicer than 
a walk in a well-Lept garden in the sunset, 
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Who mixed that gum with my soap? 
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No. 1138.— Vol. XXIII. 


[No. 5 OF NEW vol.] 


NORMAN’S NUGGET. 


By J. MACDONALD OXLEY, B.A., 
Author of “ Archie Mackenzie,” * North Overland with Franklin,” etc. etc. (With Illustrations by ALFRED PEARSE.) 
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d He offered a fine mark for their bullets." 


CHAPTER V. —HELD UP BY THF. INDIANS. 


T* about a quarter of a mile the canoes 
kept in their course, and then the plan 
of the red men began to reveal itself. 

A little farther down, the river took a 
rather sharp bend, beyond which was a sort of 
bay where the water was comparatively calm. 

If they could only make this bay, thev 
would be all right, but they would have run 
all the risk they had done for nothing, as it 
was on the side from which they had 
started. 

So soon as Jack Butler understood what 
the Indians meant, he shouted to the other 
men — 

“ Paddle your best now. Break your backs 
or your paddles, if you like, but paddle ! " 

And he set them the example by making 
his own stout blade bend as if it were a 
willow wand. 

For some minutes the issue was in doubt, 
the river seeming determined to sweep the 
canoes on past the haven of safety. 

But presently the tremendous exertions of 
the paddlers began to tell. Little by little 
the clumsy craft crept nearer the point, and 
at last, rounding it neatly, pushed into the 
bay, where all danger of swamping was over. 

„Faith; but we did it finely, me boys! 
exclaimed Butler, dropping his paddle with 
a deep sigh of relief, and wiping his forehead, 
from which the perspiration was pouring, 
“and it's a nice little bit of exercise we've 
been after havin’ this mornin,’ to be sure. 
Begorrah! Andy Smith, it's meself that 
hopes you'll be contint to believe the Indians 
the next time, eh!” and he gave Smith such 
a quizzical look, that the others burst into a 
roar of laughter. 

Smith was evidently furious enough to 
have shot Butler on the spot. Not only had 
his attempt to cross proved a miserable 
failure, but he had been made doubly ridicu. 
lous before the eyes of his companions by 
Butler's action in shooting the revolver from 
his hand. 

Yet he had sufficient sense to hold his 
tongue, vowing to himself that he would get 
even with Butler before long. 

It was decided not to unload the canoes of 
the wagons, but just to take out the goods 
which had been wei, and let them get dry, 
postponing the crossing of the river until the 
following day. 

By that time the storm had passed away, 
the water was smooth, and they got across 
without any difficulty. 

As they neared the boundary-line which 
they proposed to cross near the Okanagan 
river, keeping on the east side of the river, 
increased precautions were taken against the 
Indians, who were known to be hostile. 

“We can't keep too sharp a look-out for 
the pesky redskins,”’ said Maclellan. ** They're 
not goin’ to let us into British Columbia if 
they can stop us. They've n notion we want 
to take the country from them, I guess.” 

In this Maclellan was quite correct. The 
Indians did not regard at all favourably tho 
intrusion of the gold-hunters. Many of the 
pioneers of the Fraser river gold.fields had 
paid for their enterprise with their lives, and 
their naked mutilated bodies had been sent 
down stream as a ghastly warning to those 
who were following in their track. 

But the gold-hunters had small respect 
for either the patriotism or the seltishness of 
the red men, who wanted to keep their an- 
cestral hunting grounds to themselves. 

The latter knew nothing about the precious 
metal, whose value far outweighed, in the 
minds of the prospectors, that of everything 
else in the country. the Indians themselves 
included. They had no use for gold, even if 
they knew how to find it, and so they could 
only be considered as cumberers of the 
ground and be treated accordinuly. 
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Norman greatly hoped there would be no 
fighting, not because he had any fear as to 
the results, for the expedition seemed strong 
enough to overcome any opposition the In. 
dians might offer, but because, as a truly 
brave lad, he loathed bloodshed. He did not 
see why a treaty could not be made with 
the red men, and terms of peace arranged 
whereby they would be recompensed for the 
invasion of their territory. That would be 
only just and fuir, and would surely pay 
better in the long run. 

But this was not the opinion held by the 
rest of the company. They would no more 
demean themselves to negotiate with Indians 
than with coyotes or panthers. The native 
dwellers in that country were on the saine 
plane as the wild beasts, and no more en- 
titled to consideration. Holding these views, 
there could of course be only one issue of 
their meeting with the Indians, and that was 
war to the death. 

A few miles below the boundary-line the 
expedition reached at nightfall a plateau, 
where they camped. 

From this plateau their road lay through 
& canon on either side of which the hills rose 
sharply. The Okonagan river ran to the 
west of them. 

In the morning Norman was up somewhat 
earlier than his wont, and out looking for the 
horses, which had, as usual, been let loose to 
graze. 

He found his own team quickly enough, 
and drove them to the waggons, but he could 
see nothing of the Terror. 

„Where can that rascal of a grey fellow 
be?” he exclaimed, sweeping the plateau 
with his glance, and finding no trace of the 
missing animal. “I wonder if he could 
have strayed into the canon? I guess I'll 
have a look.” 

Mounting his own broncho, and taking no 
arms save the revolver that always hung at his 
hip, he rode into the canon, quite realising 
that he was thereby running some risk, but 
willing to take it for the sake of finding the 
stallion. 

"It's a mighty good place for Indians, it 
seems to me," he said to himself. * If they 
want to stop our way, just here's the spot." 

He was right enough. A mere handful of 
Indians, if well armed and having a good 
supply of ammunition, could hold the heights 
which commanded the canon against a force 
many times their size. At no previous part 
of the journey had nature becn so much in 
their favour. 

Norman had gone some little way into the 
canon, and was quite out of sight of the camp, 
when to his delight he discovered the Terror 
not far ahead. 

„Al! there vou are, you rogue!“ he cried 
out. “ What possessed you to come away up 
here? There's no grass to be got among the 
rocks." 

Cantering up to the stallion he turned him 
toward the camp, and giving him a smart 
erack on the hind-quarters with the end of 
his Priat, called to him: “Get along with 
vou now. Make for camp as fast as you 
know how.” 

The stallion kicked up his heels and 
started off, and at that moment Norman, 
happening to glance upat the heights, caught 
sight of an Indian peering over the edge of a 
rock, while a gun-barrel flashed in the morn- 
ing sunlight. 

“Now I'm done for!" he gasped, and 
bending low upon his horse's neck he drove 
in his spurs, shouting: 

“Go it now, Brownie go it for your life.” 
The broncho responded gamely, and, the 
Terror being startled into his best pace, they 
thundered madly down the canon, from whose 
sides one report after another rang out, show- 
ing that the Indians were there 1n force. 

It was à terrible gauntlet to run, end a 
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thrill of excitement shot through the fleeing 
boy as each rifle cracked. 

Instinctively he clung closcr to his horse, 
expecting every moment to have a bullet. 
strike him in the back. 

Happily the Indians were poor marksmen, 
and, seeing how rapidly Norman was moving. 
Jack Butler himself might have been excused 
fur finding him hard to hit. 

He was nearing the mouth of the canon. 
Fifty yards more, and he would be in the 
open, when, to his consternation, he saw two 
Indians, one on either hand, waiting for hiin 
close by the road. 

"Oh!" he groaned despairingly, “how 
can I get past those?“ 

Yet it was not in him to submit tamely, 
however great the odds against him might 
appenr. 

Drawing his revolver— and how thankful 
he felt for having it with him !—he kept bent 
down upon his horse's neck until he was 
within ten yards of his waiting foes. 

Then, suddenly raising himself in the 
saddle, he tired tirst at one and then at the 
othcr, so quickly that the two shots sounded 
almost like one, at the same time letting out 
u yell the red men themselves could hardly 
have surpassed. 

Both bullets told—one burying itself in 
ihe neck of the Indian on his right, and the 
other smashing the elbow of the fellow on 
his left. 

The first rolled over in mortal agony, the 
second dropped his gun with a scream cf 
pain, and clapped his hand to the wound, 
while Norman dashed by unhurt, shouting : 

* Now, you rascals, will you try to stop me ? 
I guess vou got it hot this time.” 

A second volley from the main body of the 
Indians posted on the heights followed him 
as he sped out of the canon, but no bullet 
found him, and highly elated at his escape 
he galloped into camp, where everybody was 
now aroused. 

“The canon's full of them!" he panted 
as he came up to Maclellan. ‘They're as 
thick as skeeters. They came mighty near 
gettin’ my scalp, I tell you.” 

Maclellan’s face grew grave at the news. 
He had been anticipating trouble, to be sure, 
but this did not make it any less unwelcome. 

He would much prefer reaching the gold- 
fields without shedding blood, for he was not 
a cruel man, and if the Indians would only 
leave him alone he certainly would not 
molest them. 

If, however, they were determined to seck to 
kill and mutilate, then he would show them 
no quarter. 

Calling the company together, he explained 
to them the situation. 

„»The varmints have the best of us in one 
wav," he said. They're up on the hills, 
and we've got to go along the canon. But 
we mustn’t mind that if we're goin’ to pet 
through. My notion is that we divide up 
into two parties—one to go up the canon, 
and the other to make a try for the hills so 
as to get behind the rascals if it can be done. 
Now then, boys, which party are you goin’ 
with. Let us hear you shout.” 

So many spoke at once that the leader 
could not distinguish between them, and he 
called out — 

* You're all mixed up, so as I can't make 
out what you say. Do you fellows that'll 
go with me up the canon stand on my right, 
and the rest on my left.” 

Jack Butler was che first to move, and he 
went to Maclellan's right. Others followed 
him until about one-third of the party had 
thus volunteered. Then there was a stop, 
and Maclellan, looking around with a half- 
amused, half-reproachful smile on his hand- 
some countenance, said in a gentle drawl: 

* You're not just tumbling over each other 
in your anxicty for the best part of the fun, 


are you? Ireckon I'll need some more of 
ye if Normie's given us a straight story." 

At this there was a fresh movement which 
continued until the majority of the men 
were beside Maclellan, and he looked well 
pleased. 

“That’s better," he said. “That'll do 
now. Everybody see to his shooting-irons. 
We can't afford to take any chances." 

Andy Smith was not one of those who volun- 
teered. He much preferred trying the hills. 

But Norman did. Wherever Maclellan led 
he was ready to follow, and he resolved to 
keep as close to the leader as he could, not 
for his own protection, but that he might, 
perchance, be of service to him in some 
emergency. 

The men scattered to get their rifles and 
revolvers ready, and to see thut their am- 
munition was in good order. It was also 
necessary to round up the stock close by the 
waggons, and to arrange for some of the men 
to remain on guard, lest they might be 
stampeded in the absence of their owners. 

Then, having had a hearty breakfast, for 
which the coming peril scemed only to give 
them keener appetites, they were ready for 
the fray. 

It was not a case for a gallant charge with 
ringing shouts of assured victory, but for a 
slow, cautious advance, taking advantage of 
every bit of cover the country afforded. 

Maclellan led his division of the party. 
He was a veteran Indian fighter. No trick 
or stratagem of the wily redskins could 
deceive him. 

Norman was close at his side, although 
the leader had said to him: 

"Don't ye think ye'd best stay by the 
waggons? There'll be some warm work 
before we get through." 

To which he responded : | 

That's all right. I'll take my chance 
with the rest of you.“ 

Marching up to the mouth of the canon 
the gold-hunters broke ranks, and each man, 
looking out for himself, entered the perilous 
passage. 

They were not long kept in doubt as to 
the character of their reception. 

So soon as they came within range. puffs 
of white smoke darted out from the heights, 
followed by sharp reports; and the ping of 
Jeaden bullets striking the rocks near the 
invaders was anything but music to their 
ears. 
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Yet the Indians by no means had it all 
to themselves. Wherever a tawny head 
showed, or a rifle-barrel gleamed, thither 
went the white men’s bullets, and not always 
without effect. 

Only a slight advance had been made 
when it became clear that, not satistied with 
the natural advantages of their position, the 
Indians had strengthened it by constructing 
rude breastworks of rock, from behind which 
they peppered away at their enemies. 

When Maclellan discovered this, he was 
for the moment quite nonplussed, as he had 
never imagined that they would take such 
means to defend the canon. 

* Confound the critters ! " he exclaimed in 
a disgusted tone. That's what I call taking 
a mean advantage. How are we goin’ to 
get them out of those forts they've built up 
there?“ 

It was a pertinent question, the answer 
to which did not seem just as obvious as he 
and his companions would have liked. 

If those who had gone to the hills in the 
hope of overlapping and outflanking the 
Indians were successful, their assistance 
would be invaluable, and would probably 
turn the scale in favour of the gold-hunters, 
but so far nothing had been heard from 
them, and the failure of their plan was not 
at all unlikely. 

“I reckon we'd better try and rush them," 
was Muclellan's decision after briefly con- 
sidering the situation. “Itl be a risky 
business, but we might as well be at it as be 
foolin’ down here, and gettin’ no farther 
ahead.” 

So the word was passed along the line 
to make ready for a charge up the hill- 
sides. l 

At the signal of their leader the men sprang 
forward, not standing erect, so as to give the 
Indians every chance to hit them, but stoop- 
ing low, and moving by irregular leaps and 
bounds, firing their rides whenever they 
causht sight of a head above the breast- 
works. 

Undaunted by their enemies’ approach the 
redskins held their ground, keeping up a 
fusilade of shots that would assuredly have 
wrought fearful execution had their firearms 
and ammunition been of better quality. 

As it was, three of the attacking party were 
killed and thrice as many wounded, so that 
Maclellan was fain to order a retreat lest the 
loss of life should be even more serious. 


(To be continued,) 
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Both he and Norman had several narrow 
escapes, but both were fortunate enough to 
come off scratchless. 

The latter had a particularly exciting time, 
for through his anxiety to get back at the 
doughty red men, he was led into an exposed 
situation where he offered a tinc mark for 
their bullets, several of which struck the 
rocks within a few inches of him. 

Happily he soon succeeded in crawling to 
the cover afforded by a boulder, and was less 
reckless hereafter. 

The three men killed were Hurley. Rice, 
and Evans, all Californians, and valuable 
members of the party, being veteran pro- 
spectors. 

One of them was shot close by Norman, 
the bullet piercing his brain; and when 
Norman saw him fall back and die without a 
groan his heart became filled with pity aud 
rage, aud if he could have annihilated the 
whole band of Indians at one blow he would 
have been glad to do it at that moment. 

It was very provoking and disheartening 
this having to retreat, but Maclellan was 
wise in not continuing the fight then. 

The actual strength of the Indians could 
not be ascertained. Judging from their firing 
there were at least a hundred of them behind 
the breastworks, while perhaps as many more 
occupied the heights above. 

Shortly after Maclellan’s division retreated 
to camp, those who had gone into the hills 
for the purpose of outflanking the Indians 
returned. 

They had no reason to be proud of them- 
selves, for they had lost their way, and ac- 
complished nothing, not even the bagging of 
a single redskin. 

It was a very cross and discouraged com- 
pany which gathered about the waggons that 
night. The events of the day had cast a 
gloom over all spirits, and many were the 
schemes proposed to meet the emergency. 

Some were for turning back and striking 
off in another direction. Others advocated 
a night attack upon the Indians’ fast- 
nesses. 

While they were thus deliberating, those 
who were watching the stock came rushing in 
shouting-— 

“The grass is on fire! The Reds are 
trying to burn us out ! 

Sure enough, the dry grass of the plateau 
had been ignited, and the tlames were bearing 
down upon the camp! 


THE CONFESSIONS OF COBB MINOR: 


Author of * Mobsleu’s Mohicans,” “ The Triple Alliance," ete, etc. 


Do is only a small place. There's 
very seldom anything doing there, and 
I think now I'd rather stay at school than 
spend all the Christmas holidays atthe Laurels 
without Aunt Grace. She was always lively ; 
she used to find me things to do, and kept me 
from getting into rows with the Grandpater, 
and when she wasn't busy, she'd come up and 
piay marbles in the attic. Since Cobb 
Major had fallen in love with her, I began to 
realise how nice she was. When she was 
nized up to go out, she did look awfully trig 
and jolly, and if ever I marry (which I don't 
mean to) it'll have to be a girl something 
like Aunt Grace. | 
I was half inclined to tell her about Cobb 
Major, because I thought it would please 
her; but on the day we broke up he'd made 
me solemnly vow that I wouldn't say a word 
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CHAPTER V.—HOW JAMES MONSLOW VANISHED. 


about it, and he threatened if I let it out 
that he'd never be friends with me any more. 
I often used to go walks with Aunt 
Grace ; and one morniug. when she was out 
shopping, a young man, whom I'd never seen 
before, rushed at us across the street, and 
began talking away to Aunt Grace about tho 
Choral Society. 

I didn't take to him at first. he seemed 
rather a dandy; but I liked his face, it 
always looked as if it had just been washed 


and scrubbed with a rough towel. Aunt 
Grace called him Mr. Leslie, and when 


she went into a shop by-and-by, he and I 
waited for her outside. I thought he'd put 
on a lot of side talking to a boy, and “ young 
man me, and all that sort of thing, but he 
didn't. He was quite jolly, and it turned 
out that a cousin of his had been at Horwich 


College, only before my time, and on the 
strength of that Leslie said he felt that we 
were quite old friends already, and he asked 
me to come and see him at his lodgings. 

He would walk back with us, and carry 
Aunt Grace's parcels as far as the gate, und 
after he'd gone I asked Aunt Grace who he 
was, and she said he was a lawyer, and had 
recently come to Dennington and gone into 
partnership with old Fordyce, and that his 
father had been a great friend of the Grand- 
pater's, and for that rcason he often came to 
“ The Laurels.” 

I said, “ He seems a jolly chap; don't you 
like him?" Aunt Grace answered, quite 
snappishly, * No, of course I don't.“ So I 
said, " Well, I do. He's heaps jollier than 
that stupid Monslow, and I should think yon 
would like to see hin for a change." Aunt 
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Grace said, “Should you? — Well, you may 
be mistaken,” and she wouldn't talk any 
more about Leslie. 

Monslow seemed to take it into his head 
to drop in pretty often to supper, though he 
always made the excuse that he had some- 
thing to say to the Grandpater about 
business, for, as I said before, the Grandpater 
was seldom able to get down to the office. 

That same evening he came in again and 
stayed a fearful time, which made me in 
rather a wax, as Aunt Grace and I were 
playing Halma, and his coming in interrupted 
the game. I never cared for him very much, 
though up to that time he’d always been 
civil enough to me. He wasn’t very old; 
his hair was rather long, it looked as if it 
had been pasted down with a wet brush; 
there was a sort of dull shine about it like 
fried bacon that’s gone cold, and he always 
wore a black tie, and turned-down collar, 
and a little pearl stud. 

He was a regular model—and the Grand- 
pater used to be always chucking him at my 
head. The Grandpater would say: 

“What time d'you go to bed, James?” 
And James would answer: “ Well, sir, I’m 
rather an early bird--I reckon always to be 
in bed by half.past ten; but then I'm up 
rather early. I always try to do two hours’ 
reading before breakfast. I’m just now 
finishing Locke on the Human Under- 
standing." Upon which the Grandpater 
would say to me: ** D'you hear that, Charles? 
That's the way to improve your mind and 
get on in the world. Why don't you get up 
and read before breakfast? eh, sir?“ 

Then the Grandpater would offer him a 
cigar, and Monslow would say, No, thank 
you, sir; I don't wish to force my views on 
anyone; but for a young man I think the 
habit unnecessary, besides being expensive.“ 

„Quite right—quite right —I never smoked 
till after I was forty." the Grandpater would 
answer. * D'you hear what Mr. Monslow 
says, Charles? Well, then, don’t you ever 
smoke, sir.“ 

When at last Monslow said he must be 
going, I went out into the hall to help him 
on witk his coat; and while I was doing it, 
I asked him if he knew Hurd. 

He stared at me for a moment with his 
arms half way through the sleeves, and then 
he said. No, he'd never heard of such a 
person." I said, ** Well, he told me he knew 
you; but I expect he must have meant your 
brother William." 

Monslow said : ** Very likely ; I'm sorry to 
say William is not so particular as he should 
be as to with whom he makes friends." 

“I saw William the other day," I said. 
„He was at the station talking to Sarsons, 
our new master; and knowing you so well, 
I'd half a mind to speak to him myself." 

* You must never do that," answered 
James. I am sorry to say such a thing of 
my own brother, but William is not a desir- 
able person for anyone to associate with. 
He is a gambler, and is given to many evil 
practices. I have told your Grandfather about 
him. Mr. Cobb would, I know, be very angry 
if he knew you had even so much as spoken 
to William; so if ever you see him again 
at Horwich, avoid him as much as possible. 
He is a dangerous man—it hurts me very 
much to say this of my own flesh and blood— 
but William is a dangerous man. He may 
know yon by sight and try to make friends, 
theretore if you should ever again see him in 
the street, your best plan would be to turn 
and walk away in another direction." 

I was rather sorry I'd touched on such a 
painful subject, and I apologised to James 
for doing so* but he said he was glad in one 
w&y that I'd mentioned it, because now he'd 
been able to warn me, and we need never 
speak of William.again. 

Well, this made me feel rather interested 
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in William Monslow. I wondered what 
James meant by saving that he was a 
“dangerous man," and whether he carried a 
revolver about, and would shoot people for 
nothing, like Bill Nugget in “ British Dick: 
the Boy Gold-Digger "—a8 story Higginson 
lent me. Anyway, I thought he probably 
wouldn't be such an old fogey as his brother. 
I was getting rather sick of James, and one 
day he did a thing that I thought downright 
shabby. 

When I hadn’t anything better to do, I 
used sometimes to look in at the office, and 
have a chat with Beagles. Beagles is a 
sort of oftice-boy-clerk, neither one thing nor 
the other. He sat in the outside office, and 
Mr. Monslow used a little inner room that 
was formerly the Grandpater's. As I'd 
learnt book-keeping at school, I used to help 
them when they were busy by putting nett 
on accounts with a rubber stamp, or washing 
out the ink-pots ; and Monslowalways seemed 
friendly enough and pleased to see me. 
Somehow, these holidays, it struck me that, 
whenever I came to the office, he was 
inclined to give me the cold shoulder, 
though he was always polite enough when 
we met at The Laurels.” 

One morning I was roasting some chestnuts 
on the top of the stove, and Beagles had got 
off his stool for a minute, and was standing 
by looking on, when in came Monslow. 

„Haven't you got any work to do, 
Beagles ? ' he asked. If not, I'1l soon find 
you some; but don't go wasting your time 
in that manner," and with that he went on 
into his own little den. He never said a 
word to me; but I knew he meant it all for 
me, so I felt rather waxy, and as soon as the 
chestnuts were done, I went off without 
wishing him good-morning. The evening 
before I'd drawn a likeness of him on his 
own blotting-paper; it wasn't very flattering, 
and I daresay that made him rather cross, 
because he never could understand a joke. 

I went home and thought no more about 
it; but the next day the Grandpater called 
me into his library, and gave me a fearful 
wigging. He said I was not only idle myself, 
but I tried to induce others to be idle; and 
that in making Beagles waste his time I 
was practically causing him to rob his 
employer; and that he wished me clearly to 
understand I must never do such a thing 
again. He gave me a fearful long lecture, 
and he ended up by saying this: “A man 
who gets behind-hand in his work soon gets 
behind-hand in his money-matters ; idleness 
leads to debt, nnd debt to dishonesty—things 
which I would never tolerate, not in my own 
son. Now, remember what I've said, and 
don't let me ever have to repeat it again." 

Well, I knew the only way the old man 
could possibly have heard about my making 
Beagles waste his time was through Mons- 
low; and I thought it was jolly mean of him 
to go and tell tales like that. He might just as 
well have spoken to me himself, instead of 
sneaking to the Grandpater; and I vowed 
I'd pay him out if I got the chance. 

It wasn't the row itself I minded so much 
as what the Grandpater had said about debt 
and dishonesty ; and that put me in a funk, 
I can tell you. I wondered what he'd say if 
he knew of my going on tick with Hurd, and 
what in the world he'd do if Cobb Major and 
I and Randles vere charged with robbing 
Rawbone’s till. 

Beagles told me afterwards that he knew 
Monslow didn't like to have me hanging 
round at the office ; and that being the case, 
I thought I'd try and strike up a friendship 
with Mr. Leslie. He turned out to be a jolly 
fellow; we went out skating together, and 
he asked me several times to have tea with 
him at his lodgings. 

One evening he came to * The Laurels ” 
to dinner. Monslow came too, and I could 


see that they didn’t like each other a bit. 
Leslie was too much of a gentleman to show 
it, but anyone could have seen that James 
Monslow hated him, though why I couldn’t 
understand. When Leslie talked about 
skating, Monslow said, for his part, being a 
man of business, he’d no time to waste over 
such occupations; and that he didn’t 
believe in grown-up people caring so much 
for outdoor sports; it was all very well for 
boys. . Leslie didn't even answer him; but 
turned and began chattering away to Aunt 
Grace, and making her laugh. He said 
some awfully funny things, and Monslow 
didn't like it a bit. He tried to talk largely 
about the books he'd been reading, but the 
Grandpater was much better pleased listen- 
ing to Leslie; and so Master James had to 
shut up, and that made him wilder than 
ever; and I had to keep cramming dessert 
into my mouth to keep from laughing. 
After dinner was finished I had an oppor- 
tunity of talking to Leslie in a quiet corner 
of the drawing-room. I told him what a 
shabby trick Monslow had served me, telling 
tales about Beagles and the chestnuts, and 
how I meant to pay him out; and Leslie 
asked : 

„Well, what d'you mean todo?“ 

“I don't know," I answered; but I wish 
I could lock him up in his dirty little office, 
and then serve him like the ‘Wasps’ did 
us when they smoked us out of our class 
room." 

Leslie wanted to know all about it, and 
when I told him he laughed till he cried. 
He said he'd give me anything if I'd do it to 
Monslow. I told him I hadn't got the proper 
bellows, but he said he'd get some if I'd do 
the trick. He seemed so keen about it that 
I asked him if he wouldn't like to come and 
help; but he said it would never do, because 
he didn't know Monslow as well as I did, and 
so the beggar might take it as an insult in- 
stead of a joke. 

Well, Leslie got the bellows. I believe he 
sent to London on purpose ; and we practised 
with them down at his lodgings. At first we 
didn’t quite understand them, and nearly 
choked ourselves with the smoke, but at last 
we got them to go all right, and then the 
question was when should I do the trick. 
After the lecture the Grandpater had given 
me about wasting people’s time, I was 
almost afraid of playing any more pranks 
down at the office during business hours, 
because I felt sure Monslow would sneak ; 
but I thought if I could catch him any time 
after six o'clock, it would be all right, because 
then I could say I thought he had stopped 
work for the day. 

For some reason or other Leslie seemed 
very anxious for the joke to come off as soon 
as possible, so I wrapped the bellows up in 
a piece of newspaper, and said I'd attend to 
it at the earliest opportunity. He came to 
the door to wish me good-night, and the last 
words he said were: 

* Give the beggar a good dose; it'lldo him 
good!” 

I had to pass the stores on the way home, 
and as I did so I was surprised to see that 
there was a light in the window of the Grand- 
pater’s office. It wasn't as bright as the gas, 
and it flickered on the blind as though some- 
thing were on fire. I hopped over the railings 
and went up to the window, and looked in. 
There was a tear in the bottom of the blind, 
and through it I saw that the light came 
from a hand-lamp that Beagles carries about 
when he locks up in the winter. At first, in 
the darkness, you could only see the lamp, 
and it looked as if it were walking about by 
itself, but at last it turned with the dark side 
towards the window, and I saw that the 
person carrying it was James Monslow. The 
thought struck me in a moment that now 
was my chance; he couldn’t go telling the 
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Grandpater that I had interfered with him 
in business hours, for it was then after 
eight. 

In order to get to the office, you have to 
go through a sort of warehouse. There's a 
weighing-machine and & lot of sacks knock. 
ing about in it, and I had to take great care 
not to tumble over them, and so make a noise. 
I was determined that the trick should be a 
success—for one reason I wanted to please 
Leslie, and then again I hadn't forgiven 
Master James for getting me that rowing. 

I tip-toed across the outside oflice; the 
door of the inner one was standing ajar ; and 
I could just make out where it was from 
the faint gleam of the lamplight. I felt for 
the key, but found it was on the inside. Very 
quietly I pushed the door open, and as I did 
so I caught a glimpse of the inside of the room. 
Monslow had his hat and overcoat on; he 
was putting a book or something back into a 
little safe that’s let into the wall, and the 
lamp was standing on the desk by his side. 

I held my breath for fear he should hear 
me, but he didn't. I got what I wanted, and 
the next moment I had him nicely. Monslow 
must have heard the key turn in the lock. 
He slammed the safe, hopped across the 
room, and tried the door. 

„ Who's there?" he cried. “What’s the 
meaning of this?“ 

Keep calm, old man," I answered; 
* You'll know presently." 

He didn't know who it was, because I 
tried to copy Cobb's tragedy voice; so he 
went on banging and kicking at the door, and 
shouting to be let out at once. By this time 
I'd taken the key out of the lock, and un- 
wrapped the bellows; then, all of a sudden, it 
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struck me what a noodle I was. I'd come 
away without any matches! 

It was enough to make a fellow drop; but 
I remembered Beagles usually kept some in 
the drawer of his desk. I rushed across, not 
caring how much noise I made, and fumbled 
about in the darkness, but I couldn’t find 
any; then it occurred to me that I'd seen a 
box that afternoon lying on the side of the 
end windows in the warehouse. 

Outside in the road some boy blew a long, 
shrill whistle; I remembered it afterwards, 
though I did not take any notice of it at 
ihe time, but simply went plunging along, 
stumbling over sacks, and barking one of my 
shins against the weighing-machine. By a 
stroke of luck I found the matches, and rush- 
ing back I lit the stuff, rammed the nozzle of 
the bellows into the keyhole, and began 
working away like a good ’un. 

James Monslow had given up knocking at 
the door. I thought he'd be in a fine rage 
when the smoke began to come into the 
room, but he didn't seem to take the slightest 
notice. After a time I stopped to listen ; but 
he didn't even sneeze. I asked him how he 
liked it ; but he wouldn't answer, so I pumped 
away all the harder. 

It struck me that the thing wasn't acting, 
so I turned the bellows towards my own face, 
but one puff very nearly choked me. The 
Grandpater's office is much smaller than our 
4 B. Class-room, and judging from what 
it was like when Marshal fumigated us, I 
thought Monslow must be pretty tough to be 
able to stand such a dose without making a 
sound. 

After a while I stopped and called out, “I 
say, old chap, how do you feel? " He never 
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answered ; and then I began to get a bit funky, 
because I thought all that smoke might have 
made him ill or insensible. I took the key out 
of my pocket and opened the door, then my 
heart gave a jump. .. nothing moved, 
and the room was in darkness ! 

You know how a light won’t burn in a 
place when the air's bad ? Well, the smoke 
was so thick I could hardly breathe. I 
thought it must have put the lamp out, and 
as for Master James, it struck me all of a 
moment that I must have smothered the 
beggar! I whipped the matches out of my 
pocket, struck one, and looked round the 
room ; there was no sign of Monslow—he had 
simply vanished ! 

I don't know if you've ever thought some 
one was in the room with vou and gone on 
talking to him, and then turned round and 
found you were alone—it gives you a sort of 
start—and so, coming into that little den 
making sure that Monslow was inside, and 
then discovering that he wasn’t, gave me 
such a fright that for two seconds I went 
cold all over. 

What could have become of the chap? At 
first I thought he must have got out of one of 
the windows, but they all have bars fastened 
across them. There wasn’t anything for 
him to hide behind; and the only door in 
the room had been locked all the time, and 
I'd had the key in my pocket. 

I lit the lamp and searched everywhere, 
though at first the smoke made my eyes 
water; but Monslow was nowhere to be seen. 
I couldn’t rest until I knew what had become 
of him; so I determined I'd lock up the 
place and go and look for him at his 
lodgings. 
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MORTIMER’S MARROW. 
By W. E. CULE, 


Author of “Stories from the School- House," * Watkins White Elephant,” etc. 


Ts master whose room was nearest to 

the buys’ dormitory was Mr. Wyndham, 
the youngest of the staff, both in years and 
in appointment. A touch was enough to 
waken him, and the one word ** Burglars ! ^! 
scemed to give him a fairly complete 
riea of the situation. While he dressed 
himself in the darkness he heard all the 
particulars which Mortimer could give, and 
at once proved his qualities as a leader. 

" One of you must run to town for the 
Police." he said. You can do that, 
Mortimer. It will take you eight minutes to 
ret there, and five more to find & couple of 
policemen. You ought to be back here in 
little more than half an hour." 

" Yes, sir," said Mortimer. 

"When you bring them," continued the 
ma-ter, who was now leaning over a drawer 
in his wardrobe, * you must bring them up 
to the garden wall, outside. By that time 
one of us will be there to incet you. That 
will be all you'll need to do." 

He turned from the wardrobe, slipping 
wmething into his pocket. By that time 
Mortimer, his shoes in his hand, was ready 
to be off. Another word and he had left the 
room. 

There was no difliculty about getting clear 
ef the house. The Doctor’s rooms were far 
enough away; so far, indeed, that not even 
the sharpest burglar could have heard a 
wand. He sped down the dormitory stairs 
to the schoolroom corridor, and paused at 
the end of it to put his shoes on. His heart 
was thumping and throbbing like a steam- 
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engine, and his fingers were almost un- 
manageable; but that did not matter. He 
turned the key of the hall door and drew 
back the bolts. The lock made a startling 
noise, and one of the bolts seemed almost to 
shrick, but the door was open and he passed 
out. Although he did not realise it, he 
had left the house by the door before the 
burglars had succeeded in entering it by the 
window. 

Mr. Wyndham's first act after Mortimer 
had gone was to go to the window of Dormi- 
tory One, and peer through the blinds. He 
spent some two minutes there, while Breftitt 
was quietly rousing a couple of prefects. 
Having satisfied himself that the burglars 
were safe in the study, Mr. Wyndham went 
to call Mr. Leeds, the one other master who 
slept in the dormitory wing. 'To call the 
Doctor would be impossible, because his 
bedroom was directly over his study. 
Besides, there was Mrs. Bayman. She 
would certainly be alarmed, and alarm or 
noise was not necessary to his plan. 

This plan was very simple, and he un- 
folded the main part of it to his colleagues 
in a very brief time. The burglars had 
entered the study. Their chief objective 
was, no doubt, the plate-room ; but the 
Doctor's desk would be too tempting a spoil 
to be passed. It would probably delay them 
for some ten minutes, and then they would 
proceed to the plate-room. They could 
hardly do their work there in less than half 
an hour, and by that time the police would 
surely have arrived. 


“And ns soon as they have come, and 
posted themselves in the garden," said Mr. 
Wyndham, * we shall have the thing in our 
own hands. Our object will be to make the 
thieves escape by the study window, and fall 
into a trap.” 

“That’s first-rate!” whispered Lomax, 
one of the prefects. That's very likely 
what they intend to do--as soon as they've 
got the plate." 

* Or," said Mr. Wyndham, in his confident 
way, "if they wish to retreat in any other 
direction we must stop them. That is all. 
But they'll surely take the window." 

„They they may be armed," said Mr. 
Leeds. Suppose they have pistols?” 

* It is not at all likely that they will use 
them, if they have. But at any rate we can 
arm ourselves. There is the poker. Still, 
we shan't need arms.” 

Eventually the whole group were armed, 
two pokers, a pair of tongs, and a couple of 
stout walking-sticks being distributed accord- 
ing to Mr. Wyndham’s fancy. Then the five 
of them passed like shadows down through 
the corridors towards the Doctor's wing. 
When they reached the landing above the 
hall they paused. 

The hall was silentand shadowy. Behind 
them ran the passage by which they had 
come, and to the right a wider passare, 
giving access to the Doctor's bedrooms. 
From their post of vantage they could see 
down just as far as the study door, in the 
corridor beneath that which led to the 
Doctor’s-room. By descending three steps 
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of the stairs Mr. Wyndham could command 
the end of the study corridor and obtain an 
imperfect view of the door of the plate- 
pantry. It wasa small room which had been 
intended for other purposes, but had been 
utilised in this way because it was the most 
suitable for Doctor Bayman's somewhat 
unique and extensive collection. The window 
of this room was heavily barred, and the 
door kept locked. 

Mr. Wyndham was quick-witted, and 
could put two and two together in less time 
than most people. The first alarm of 
burglars had reminded him in an instant of 
a young travelling tinker who had visited 
the school some week or so before, and had 
spent the better part of a morning on the 
premises. He had been a particularly 
pleasant fellow, and was still remembered in 
the kitchen as one of the nicest tinkers who 
had ever come that way. The little jobs he 
had done for the household had been done 
in the garden, just under the windows, and 
Mr. Wyndham, taking the air for a few 
moments between lessons, had seen and 
observed him. He had also heard the 
fellow chatting in a familiar and ingratiating 
way with the garden-boy. 

On the recollection of these matters he had 
founded his present plans. Now, as he stood 
on the landing, he kept a watchful eye upon 
the study door below. There was no sound 
to betray the presence of the visitors, but he 
was not disappointed by the stillness. 
Suddenly a streak of light appeared beneath 
the door, and as suddenly vanished again. 
They were using a dark lantern. 

After that there was a long time of waiting. 

The moments were measured by the 
almost thunderous tick.tock of the grand. 
father's clock in the hall below ; but the time 
was watched by Mr. Leeds, who had a waich 
with thick black indicators and a white face. 
And when they had been waiting in that 
painful stillness for just seven minutes the 
accuracy of the junior master’s calculations 
was fully proved. That streak of light 
appeared once again beneath the study door, 
but immediately afterwards took the form of 
a bright disc on the matting of the corridor. 

The burglars were evidently men who 
knew exactly what they wanted and how to 
get it, for they did not waste any time in 
exploring waste ground or in flashing their 
light from wall to wall. The disc travelled 
swiftly down the corridor, and Mr. Wyndham, 
descending his three steps again, kept it in 
view. When it was focussed upon the lock 
of the farthest door he drew back into 
concealment, fearing that one of the men 
might glance round and catch a glimpse of 
his white face peering over the balusters. 
Two minutes later he ventured forward 
to explore, and found that the light had 
vanished altogether. The burglars had 
entered the plate-room and had closed the 
door to work in peace. 

* If we might only lock the door ! " thought 
Mr. Wyndham. 

But that was a task too dangerous to at- 
tempt, for he dared not expose his forces to a 
midnight struggle with two ruftians who would 
probably be armed and would certainly be 
desperate. His first plan was the better, 
because it would give him the additional 
help of a surprise. He proceeded to work it 
out at once. 

„Lomax,“ he whispered to the eldest pre- 
fect. It's your turn now. Mortimer ought 
to come up with the police in just fifteen 
minutes. You will go out to receive them. 
When they come they must post themselves 
under the study window, and wait until the 
burglars jump out that way. Do you under- 
stand? When you have done that, come 
back here." 

Lomax nodded. ‘ You will tell the police,” 
continued Mr. Wyndham, “to stand until 
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they hear a pistol-shot. If the burglars are 
not out in ten seconds after that they can 
rush in through the window themselves to 
learn the reason why." 

Lomax nodded again. An instant later he 
was scudding back along the corridors to 
reach the door by which Mortimer had gone 
out. The watchers on the landing were left 
once again to the silence and the waiting. 

It was a terribly long wait, but the longer 
the better. A quarter of an hour passed, but 
there was no sign. from the plate-rcom save 
an occasional flash of light under the door. 
The burglars were doing their work in 
perfect silence. Five minutes more, and 
then— 

And then a muffled sound behind. 
Lomax returning. 

„Have they come? ” asked Mr. Wyndham. 

" Yes, sir. They're under the window by 
now." 

“How many?” 

"Three, sir.“ 

Mr. Wyndham gave a sigh of relief. 
was going splendidly. 

" They wanted to do it their own way," 
continued Lomax in a hushed whisper; 
“but I told them they'd have to bear the 
blame if the fellows escaped ——-" 

That was all. Mr. Wyndham made a sign, 
and the prefect stopped. They stood in 
silerce for another two minutes. Then Mr. 
Wyndham took the poker which Breffitt 
carried, and sent it thundering down the 
stairs. When it had rolled over the hollow- 
sounding steps it clattered and rang on the 
stone flags of the hall, and rested there. 

For a moment the house seemed to be full 
of sound. The noise died away, and the 
silence which fell was deeper than ever. 

“ Hullo!” cried Mr. Wyndham, in a voice 
of alarm. “Whats the matter down 
there? 

Again silence. Look out, Jones!" he 
shouted then. ‘Ithink they're in the plate- 
room." 

That was enough. The door of the plate- 
room was thrown open. "There was a flash 
of light, which disappeared in an instant, 
and two black shadows dashed up the corridor 
and into the study. On the stair landing there 
was a sharp click as the junior master leaned 
over the balusters, and another flash of light. 
With the flash came a report, startling and 
tremendous in the stillness. 


It was 
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It was fron Mr. Wyndham's revoiver. 


“Now for the study!" he cried. ‘Come 
along, Leeds!“ 
They rushed down all together. Before 


they reached the study door, however, they 
heard the window thrown up—a& shout- a 
chorus of yells. When they got to the 
window they saw a brief struggle outeide, 
and then one of the burglars was lying on 
the ground, neatly handcuffed, with a police- 
man standirg over him. Three or four 
shadows were speeding madly across the 
garden. 

The masters jumped to the ground. The 
policeman’s lantern flashed upon them. 

“It’s all right, gentlemen," said the officer, 
in a matter-of-fact way. One of them got 
clear away, but he'll he safe enough directly. 
They'll have him at the wall.” 

It was a wildly exciting time, and they 
were not going to lose the fun if they could 
help it. But before they were anywhere in 
the chase the whole thing was over. 

The second burglar had got clear by the 
help of a well-aimed right-hand blow, which 
had fairly knocked one of the constables 
into another’s arms. Then he had made 
straight across the garden, followed by the 
two angry policemen and by no less a person 
than young Mortimer. But the wall at the 
spot where he struck it was too high, and he 
had no time to lose. Cutting away to the 
right, he had dashed through the privet- 
hedge and into the boys’ garden. There he 
made a frantic dush for the wall, gripped the 
coping, struggled, slipped, and fell back. He 
struck out furiously as strong hands were 
laid upon his collar, but the case was hope- 
less. In a moment he was thrown down, 
and the steel was fastened upon his wrists. 

* It's all right, young chap," said the 
policeman who gave the final touches to the 
work. Lou can rest now.’ 

The prisoner showed no inclination to rest, 
so Mortimer sat down promptly on his head. 

Then Mr. Wyndham came up. 

“Have you secured him?” he asked. 
" Let me see his face, constable, if you 
please.” 

Mortimer got up, and the light was turned 
on the man's face. One glance was enough 
for Mr. Wyndham. 

* ] thought so,“ 
tinker !”’ 


he said. ''* The travelling 


(To be continued.) 
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A PERILOUS VOYAGE THROUGH CORAL SEAS. 
Dy J. A. Hiaernson (late Royal Mail Service), 
Author of * Dog-Watch Yarns,” etc. 
CHAPTER II. 
„More unlikely things have happened," hands. Explanations were useless, We 


Iren: daybreak next morning sail was 

again made, and the ship proceeded 
on her course. Shortly after breakfast ‘Turtle 
Island hove in sight, and when abreast of it 
the main tops’! was laid to the mast, and the 
mate went ashore. He presently returned 
with a letter from the skipper of the lost 
barque. It explained that, a week previously, 
the vessel suddenly struck during the night, 
and that next morning the crew had been 
rescued by a passing ship. “ Al's well that 
ends well!" We immediately filled away. 
Here and there we still saw the seas curling 
over some distant reef, but the course was 
free of obstruction. 

During that afternoon I received a shock 
that made my hair almost stand on end. 

I had been for'a'd, getting the watch to 
work, and on returning aft I happened to 
look over the side. Right under the ship the 
water was milky-white, and, in dumfounded 
astonishment, I expected every moment to 
feel her crash against the coral. She was 
running about eight knots, and as I turned 
to call the skipper I found him at my side, 
his face pale, and his eyes glaring at the 
huge submerged reef. Before we could 
speak, the ship passed safely over the danger, 
and a sigh of relief escaped us. 

* Don’t let my wife know of this," were the 
first words the skipper said. We have 
only cleared it by the skin of our teeth, us 
you English say. There is no such reef on 
my chart." 

It was, indeed, a close matter for all hands. 
I do not believe there could have been more 
than six fathoms—thirty-six feet—of clear 
water above the coral, and we were drawing 
over twenty feet. 

“Is it not wonderful" the skipper re- 
marked, “that such insignificant insects can 
raise huge structures many fathoms above 
the sea-bottom? Day after day, and year by 
vear, the incessant labour goes on, till at 
length the reef appears above water, and the 
builders die. Their task has been accom- 
plished. But the sea itself, and the very 
fowls of the air, carry on the work. Drift- 
wood with other ocean débris is tloated from 
the mainland, and finds a lodgment on the 
coral. Tiny seeds are carried there, and 

dropped, by birds. Among the decayed 
flotsam those seeds find nourishment, and 
slowly appear as trees. The trees, in their 
turn, drop down other germs of vegetable 
life, and thus the Almighty's handiwork 
proceeds. In that manner must have arisen 
many a lovely South Sea isle that is now 
clothed in luxuriant verdure, and inhabited 
by man." 

"[t is extraordinary," I replied, “and 
perhaps the dangerous strait through which 
we have passed will one dav disappear be- 
neath a tropical vegetation extending from 
New Guinea to Cape York." 
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3 an awful shame ! " said Bates angrily, 
as the class-- of which he was not a 
shining light—poured out into the play- 
:»round. There was no likelihood of his 
being contradicted, for the whole class had 
just been condemned to lose the next half. 
hioliday by that implacable tyrant Cyril 


he said. 

One morning I witnessed a strange sight. 
The wind was off the port beam, and we 
were sailing about five knots. The atmo- 
sphere was beautifully clear, as is usual before 
sunrise in tropical regions. The helmsman 
drew my attention toward the faint outlines 
of a Jarge island away under our lee. I was 
astonished, since but a few minutes previously 
the entire horizon was perfectly clear. While 
gazing at the object it became more and 
more distinct, and assumed the form of a 
large cone-shaped island, standing high over 
the sea-rim. It was apparently not more 
than eight miles away. ‘Then the man 
for'a'd saw it, and sang out. How it had 
so suddenly loomed up I could not imagine. 
I hurried below and called the captain. 

" Nonsense!" he bawled out through his 
door. There is no land anywhere within 
fifty miles of us." 

“Well, sir, this island is about ten miles 
off.” 

Is it smoking?“ he inquired; and that 
set me thinking of volcanoes, or islands 
suddenly hove above water by submarine 
disturbances, as has often occurred in the 
vicinity of Java. When we reached the 
deck the sun’s upper limb was already well 
over the sky-line, and—** the island” had 
disappeared. 

The captain imagined I had been playing 
some idiotic joke, and seemed annoyed ; but 
when the watch all declared they had seen 
the apparition, he explained its character in 
two words-—“‘a mirage." Yes, but this one 
was different from any I had ever heard of. 
Such phenomena usually appear in an 
inverted position. but on this occasion the 
" jsland " stood naturally on its base, with 
every indication of real land. 

A few days later we made the high coast- 
line of Java, and would soon reneh Batavia. 
One night there occurred an accident, which 
afterwards detained us for several months 
upon that coast. The ship ran ashore! It 
was only upon a soft mud.bank, however, 
but at first we could not back her otf with 
the canvas. So the long-boat was got over 
the side. She was so dry after long exposure 
to the sun that she soon filled with water, 
and only by great exertions was she saved. 
All that time we hoped to get afloat before 
daylight, so that no one ashore would report 
the mishap. About an hour after dawn the 
vessel slipped into deep water, and was not 
injured. We proceeded, and presently 
reached port, where the cargo was discharged. 
When ready to receive the homeward freight, 
a Dutch official the island of Java is 
governed by the Dutch—came on board, and 
declared that the ship must have been 
strained when ashore down the coast. The 
captain was astounded, and so were all 
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A LETTER HOME. 
By Pavr BLAKE. 


Grace, M.., the most detested master for the 
moment in Camelford College. 

"Its so unfair," continued Bates; “just 
because somebody's been to his desk and 
inked his papers we've all got to suffer for 
it.“ 

“I wonder what sneak did it?” queried 


must sail for Sourabaya, and there be hove 
down on the keel-lighters." 

I will explain the meaning of the latter 
words. In foreign ports, where neither grav- 
ing nor floating docks are available, ships 
needing repair are compelled to be“ hove 
down." That is done by large shallow 
vessels —they are sometimes ships cut down 
io within a few feet of the water—moored 
close in-shore. On those craft are immense 
capstans, and huge four-fold tackles. When 
the injured vessel hauls alongside the 
shallower craft, her masts—except the lower 
ones — are sent down, and everything movable 
put ashore. "The big tackles are now lashed 
to the lower masts of the ship, and she is 
hove down by the capstans until even the 
keel itself becomes visible—hence the term 
** keel-lighters.”’ 

In the lightest of ballast trim we shaped a 
course for Sourabaya, and while sailing along 
the coast every man Jack almost ended his 
career. 

Fortunately, all our top-gallant masts, 
vards, and rigging were on deck, otherwise 
she must have“ turned turtle"—in other 
words, capsized. 

One afternoon we found ourselves under a 
high mountain that came right down to the 
sea. Over it an ominous black cloud ap- 
peared, and we at once began to shorten sail. 
Phew! Before a ropeyarn had been started 
the fierce squall struck the ship, and over she 
recled till the lower yard-arms were almost 
in the sea. She would not answer her helin, 
and although every tops’l halyard was let go, 
the yards would not come down, owing to the 
acute angle at which she lay. The position 
was exciting, and no one ever expected she 
would right herself. At one moment I saw 
the captain standing upright outside of every- 
thing to windward, and sawing away at the 
ridge-rope of the after-1wning, that was every 
moment forcing her farther over to leeward. 
A sailor shouted something I could not hear. 
The next moment we slid down the deck, and 
were up toour armpits in the water that was 
surging like a cataract inside the lee rail. All 
this while the vessel was falling over on her 
side, and even now I cannot understand why 
the ballast did not shift—I think it was owing 
to several water-tanks being secured over it 
in the hold. 

That sailor and myself were sawing at the 
main sheet with our knives for a period that 
seemed like several days. The rope was as 
a bar of iron, and was so jammed round the 
cleat that no effort seemed of any use. 
Suddenly it parted, and the next moment the 
mains'! was in huge ribbons, but, thank 
God, the ship instantly felt her helm, and 
away before the awful squall she flew, like a 
frightened bird. 

(Jo be continued.) 
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Redmond. “If I'd done it I'd have owned 
up in no time.“ 
“Who wouldn't?" cried another boy; 
“vou needn't be so cocky over what you'd do.“ 
If ever we find out who's got us into this 
row we'll send him to Coventry for the rest 
of the term," said Bates. 
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“Wait a moment," cried Redmond. ^I 
guess who did it—Duncannon !”’ 
* Bosh ! ” was Bates’s immediate rejoinder. 


“ Old Grace said 'twas done to-day, and 


Duncannon’s been away home nearly a 
week." 

„Rut we can't tell whether “ persisted 
Redmond; but his attempt to defend his 
belief was interrupted by incredulous shouts. 
There was no help for it—the half-holiday 
was gone. 

* I shouldn't mind it so much," said Bates, 
“if I'd been nabbed doing something or 
other; but to get punished for what I 
never did is hard lines—it’s so beastly 
unfair!“ i 

The unfairness of it rankled in his mind. 
He was sure the Doctor wouldn’t allow it if 
he knew ; but as he didn’t know, and no one 
could tel him, that did not help matters 
much. What made the injustice seem still 
greater was the fact that Mr. Grace was him- 
self guilty of carelessness in having left his 
desk unlocked ; or else how could anyone 
have got to his papers? If he had any 
gentlemanly feeling—so thought Bates—he 
would have held his tongue about it. 

To tell the actual truth—uncoloured by 
Bates’s prejudices—Mr. Grace had been 
rather precipitate, and already regretted that 
he had meted out such severe punishment 
to the whole class for the offence of one. 
But it was too late now to retract his 
sentence, and he regretfully recognised that 
his pupils were not unnaturally incensed 
against him, and that his hasty temper had 
once more got the better of him. 

It was curious even to Bates himself how 
he could not get the affair out of his mind. 
After all, he had lost many a holiday before 
without much murmuring; but this time it 
“stuck in his gizzard,’ to use his own 
expression. He wished he could let the 
other masters know about it: he was sure 
they would sympathise with him. But for 
a boy to complain to another master was 
absolutely out-of the question. 

The matter was still in his mind when he 
went in to afternoon school. His first class 
was English Composition, a subject taken by 
Mr. Morris, the English master. Usually 
the subject of an essay was announced, but 
there was a surprise for the class this after- 
noon. 

„J have been informed by Dr. Lang," said 
Mr. Morris, that he has received complaints 
from several parents of the slovenly letters 
which they receive from their sons. This 
afternoon you will each write a letter—not to 
be sent home, of course—and we will examine 
it from the point of view of style and compo- 
sition, and also of spelling, for I am told 
even that is sometimes inaccurate." 

Each boy felt more or less guilty. Bates, 
especially, was conscious that his letters 
home had been disgraceful. In fact, his 
father had been one of the complainants, 
though he had asked the Doctor not to let 
his son know it. I do not want," he wrote, 
to receive a stilted letter from my son, but 
I should like to have his letters written in 
decent English, and correctly spelt.” 

However, Bates was unaware that he had 
been the chief cause of the new exercise in 


composition. 
He soon scribbled off his letter, and 
apparently the others found the task 


equally easy, for the pens soon stopped. 

„Bates, said Mr. Morris, let me see 
your epistle.” 

Bates handed it up without misgiving: he 
was pretty sure he had written a satisfactory 
letter. Mr. Morris read it out: 

“My dear Father,—I have received your 
letter with the note from my dear mother 
enclosed. I am glad to hear that you both 
are well, and I am glad to say that I also 
am well Iam getting on very well in my 
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classes and am glad that the holidays are 
near, when I am glad to say I hope to bring 
home a prize. With best love to all, I am 
your affec : son Thomas Bates.” 

Mr. Morris smiled as he ended; Bates 
could not guess why. 

“ You seem to be glad about a number of 
things,” remarked the master. “I see you 
haven’t dated your letter, or put your 
address at the top—but these are trifles. 
However, let us see what the others have 
done before we go into details.” 

He read half a dozen other specimens, all 
framed on the same sort of model. He laid 
them down with a sigh. 

* Do you imagine," he asked, “ that your 
parents want to get letters of this sort? 
There's no more life in them than in the 
sentences in your Latin Grammars : no more 
news than in last year's almanack. Make 
another attempt, all of you: describe some- 
thing about your school-life, your games, 
your lessons, your friendships, your quarrels 
—anything! only for goodness’ sake don’t 
write like a child's copybook.”’ 

The boys bent over their desks in a de- 
spondent mood—except Bates. He had 
had an inspiration. He would write a 
letter which would relieve his mind and 
astonish Mr. Morris.“ The words came easily 
enough now, and his only fear was lest he 
should not have time to finish. 

„My dear Father," he began, I haven't 
much time to-day and I am sorry to inform 
you that I have lost my next half-holiday. 
But I am glad to say” (Bates could not get 
rid of being glad) “that it was through no 
fault of mine." There followed a full 
account of the episode of the ink-stained 
books in Mr. Grace’s desk, and the whole- 
sale punishment resulting. Bates could not 
resist a few words at the end of excusable 
indignation, and of his belief that it would be 
discovered some day that he had been 
unjustly punished. 

To his mingled delight and dismay he 
was again the first called on to produce his 
letter. Mr. Morris read it through aloud. 

^ Yes, that’s better," he remarked —“ much 
better.’ He then proceeded to dissect its 
English, made some chilly remarks about 
the length of the sentences and consequent 
confusion, and then passed on to the letters 
of the other boys. Not a sign did he give 
that he looked upon the letter as being any- 
thing but an  imeginative exercise in 
composition, on the same level as Redmond's 
account of a totally impossible picnic, or 
Brown's description of a cricket match which 
all knew had never taken place. 

Bates was very sore about it when they 
talked it over after school. Redmond and 
the others were loud in their praise of his 
ingenuity ; but he felt that he had failed. 
Why hadn't he taken care to state in his 
letter that his was no mere fiction, but hard 
fact? What a stolid ass Morris was! 

But Mr. Morris was by no means an ass, 
and had quite grasped the situation, though 
he had presence of mind enough not to show 
it. He had heard some rumours of the 
affair already, and thought that his colleague 
had been somewhat premature; he resolved 
now to mention the matter to him, as they 
were on very friendly terms. He was so 
much senior to Mr. Grace that he could 
talk freely to him. 


„Isn't Bates in your class?" he asked 


casually over a cup of tea that day. 

„Mes; what of him?” 

"He's an ingenious young rascal; see 
what he gave me to-day as an exercise in 
letter-writing." 

Mr. Grace read it, and was evidently 
annoyed. It's true enough," he said; "I 
was angry at the time, and some one must 
have been at my desk.” 

* Possibly some one not in the class," 


suggested Mr. Morris; “the room is often 
open in play hours.“ 

"Yes; but no one has any business in 
there except my class. I wish now I'd made 
more inquiry about it first; but I don't see 
any way of drawing back now unless the 
culprit comes forward." 

„That doesn’t seem likely now, I confess," 
replied Mr. Morris. 

But, as if to contradict him, there was a 
knock at the door, and Duncannon entered. 

“What?” exclaimed Mr. Grace; "you 
back again?” 

“Yes, sir; and I’ve come to tell you I spilt 
the ink over your papers." 
What! you had the impudence to open 
my private desk? | 

“ No, sir; I wouldn't dream of doing such 
& thing. I wanted to make a fair copy of 
my Latin verses, so I thought I would do it 
at your desk, so as not to be joggled if 
any boy came into the room. I took my ink 
up with me, &nd managed to turn it over on 
your desk. I mopped it up as well as I 
could, but I fancy some must have run down 
by the hinge of the flap and got on your 
papers. I've only just heard about it; I've 
been home for & week, sir, becausc my uncle 
from India came home and ——" 

“That will do," interrupted Mr. Grace. 
" You ean go, and tell the others that they 
can have their usual holiday, as you've 
confessed.” 

Duncannon made his escape without delay, 
wondering why Mr. Grace had not given 
him some imposition. Mr. Morris turned to 
his colleague. 

“A fortunate coincidence," he remarked. 
* Did it never strike you that it might have 
been Duncannon ?” 

“ No; I took it for granted it couldn't have 
been he, because he'd been away some tine, 
and I only discovered the damage this 
morning. I suppose I had not happened to 
want the inked papers till to-day.” 

" All’s well that ends well.“ quoted Mr. 
Morris. “ But, if you don't mind my saying 
so, I don't think it's & good plan to punish 
ew bloc, except as a last resource. Boys feel 
the injustice of being made to suffer when 
they are innocent; ask Bates," he added, 
with & laugh, as he tore that youngsters 
letter in half. 

But it had had more effect than most of 
the letters that worthy scholar had ever 
indited. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL FOOTBALL (ASSOCIATION) MATCHES AT A GLANCE. 


By HAnOLD MACFARLANE. 


1 primary object of the first four labelled “I,” and Ireland is credited with with Wales; Wales lost to England, drew 
diagrams illustrating this article is to nothing. The translation of this portion of with Scotland, and beat Ireland; Ireland was 
show, practically at a glance, the results of the diagram is as follows: England beat beaten by England, Scotland, and Wales. 


Moreover, as the resultant column credited 
1872 | 7973178 to Scotland is higher than that of any other 
ACOTA "pm PETI gor. country, it is obvious that Scotland won the 
£o £e ws £ SW W £8 Ww | wit SWleé ESI W w | championship, with England second, Wales 
[E Sw = ret third, and Ireland the holder of the wooden 
spoon. 

From our first diagram it will be observed 
that the tournament originated with matches 
between England and Scotland alone. That, 
in 1876, Scotland played Wales for the first 

8 

Wales gained her first victory, at the expense 

of England, in 1881. 
Fia. 1. In 1882, turning to our second diagram, we 
i . see that Ireland arranged two matches in the 
the 131 international matches that have Wales and Ireland, and lost to Scotland; international tournament with England and 
taken place under Association Rulessince the Scotland beat England and Ireland, and drew Wales, and lost them both; also that the 
resultant columns of Scotland and Wales are 
- - equal. In view of the fact, however, that 
1882 PT PET "en sA GÓ |887 |/44 |189| Scotland played one match less than the 
country of the Leek, and was undefeated, the 
-JR MEL PM - jes ws EE eswal — - [£6 wi|&swr|z s wiles wr championship is undoubtedly hers, &nd the 


time, and in 1879 England engaged the same 

same judgment must be delivered with regard 

to 1883, when, under similar conditions, 

England and Scotland are each credited with 

| two victories. In 1884 six internationals 

were played, all the countries engaging one 

" : * another. Scotland were again champions. 
a with England second, Wales third, and Ireland 
e: still in the position of never having gained a 
victory. The following year Scotland was 

pat to lower the colours of the Red Rose: 

= = | ut this notwithstanding, the Thistle's record 
d IL ae 7n was better than that of any of its rivals. In 
1886 England and Scotland have a very 

similar record ; but in view of the fact that 

Il? Scotland scored twelve goals to England's 
1 ten, her record, despite the fact that four 


1876-77-78 was exactly the same, Scotland 
winning both her matches; and also that 


country in friendly rivalry. It will also be 


noted that the result of the tournaments of 
Fic. & goals were scored against her to but three 


first fixture took place on the Partick Ground, 


Glasgow, between England eae 5 and ae (892 (993 18935 | 7896 299 |1899 
ended in a drawn game, neither side scoring. - 
It will be observ ed that under each of the és wl 


various dates, from 1872 onwards, which are | 


placed at the head of the diagrams, appear 
the initial letters of the names of those 
: 
N 


countries taking part in the various inter- 
national tournaments, whilst still farther 
below appear columns of varying lengths. 
In the event of a country winning a match 
outright, a parallelogram of a certain size, 
bearing upon it the initial letter of the 
country over whom the victory was gained, is 
credited to it; thus, under the date 1873 we 
observe that "England had a victory to its 
credit, and the initial letter “S,” upon the 
parallelogram notifying the fact, tells us that 
the said victory was gained at the expense of 
Scotland. 

In the event of a match ending ina drawn 
game a parallelogram of half the size awarded 
for a victory is credited to both sides taking 
partinthesame; thus, in 1872, both England's 
and Scotland’s total scores are made up of 
half a parallelogram each at one another's 
expense, the match, as we have already stated, 
ending in a draw. 

In order to make the system perfectly 
clear, we will take the case of the year 1889, 
where we observe that England is credited 
with two parallelograms respectiv ely labelled 
« WV " and “I”; Scotland is credited with 
half a parallelogram labelled * W," and two 
whole parallelograms ticketed “E and I"; | 3 
Wales column consists of half & parallelo- F SN EJ TES gSw1£9w/ 


gram labelled “ S and a whole parallelogram ae 


— 


against England, is slightly the best of the 
two. Jubilee year was, perhaps, chiefly 
remarkable for the fact that Ireland scored 
her first victory in the series of international 
matches, at the expense of Wales. After 
that, perhaps the fact that Scotland won all 
her matches, a feat accomplished by England 
the year after, is chiefly noteworthy. 

In our third and fourth diagrams, which deal 
with the last eleven international contests, we 
give not only the results of the various games, 
but also, in the lower portion of the figures, the 
number of goals scored by each country in 
each match, the columns there depicted being 
drawn in proportion to the total number of 
goals scored by each country. Each column 
is, moreover, divided into lengths in pro- 


Fia. 4. 


Portion to the goals scored by the country to 
which it is devoted, against each of its op- 
ponents, In the upper portion of the diagrams 
»e see that, during the season of 1890, 
England drew with Scotland and beat Wales 
and Ireland, and that Scotland played her 
three matches with an exactly similar result ; 
but when we look into the matter of goals 
in the lower portion of the diagrams, we find 
that the advantage lies with England, who 
Scored three against Wales, one against 


Scotland, and nine against Ireland, or a total 
ol thirteen, to Scotland's one against England, 


four against Ireland, 


and five inet Wales, 
or a total of term against Wales 


ES . In 1891, England were 
Pur champions, with Scotland, although 
a : id not score so many goals as Ireland 

nd did not have so many scored against 
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her), second, and Ireland third. Scotland, in 
1892, scored the greatest number of goals, 
but England again won every match, and 
with them the championship, a feat she 
repeated the following year, thus winning 


Coin» 
korana 


Wal ge 


(D 


further divided into lengths in proportion to 
the goals scored agninst each opponent. In 
connection with this diagram Table B may 
not be uninteresting. 

In figure 6 the various parallelograms are 


— — — —— — a 242 


——̃̃ — . ⏑ — MEN GG ITI mmm PA 


Fia. 5. 


nine matches in three years, which is, up to 
the moment of writing, a record for this 
competition. The chumpionship in 1894, as 
the reader will observe, fell to Scotland, 
though the goals scored for her and against 


drawn in proportion to the number of matches 
played by each country against each other 
country, and they are also divided into lengths 
in proportion to matches won (black), lost 
(white), and drawn (dotted). Thus we see 


her were the same as those scored for and that — 
TABLE A. 
— | t. ENGLAND | t. SCOTLAND | r. WALES r. IRELAND 

| 
England , è S . | — | 6 - 0 (1838) l 9—1 (1896) 13—9 (1882) 
Scotland 7—2 (1878) | x 9080 (1878) 10—2 (188) 
»cotlari ` * ë " | 81 | 8 | i 9—1 (1899) 
Wales 5—3 (1882) | — | — 8—2 (1885) 
Ireland . . . .| € | -— ' 7—2 (1891) E 

i 


` Has not beaten Scotland. 


against England, who were second, and who 
secured the championship the following 
season, which is noteworthy for the large 
proportion of diawn games played, Wales 
alone, it will be noticed, taking purt in three. 

Although in both 1896 and 1897 England 


v ENGLAMD 


ENGLAND 


V. ScOTL AND 
ee 


| 


* Has not beaten England. 


England has won 9 matches v. Scotland, 
17 v. Wales, and 18 v. Ireland. 

Scotland has won 14 matches v. England, 
22 v. Wales, and 16 v. Ireland. 

Wales has won 2 matches v. England, and 
10 v. Ireland. 


v. WALES v IRELAND 


FIG. 6. 


was the most prolific goal scorer for those 
years, Scotland claimed the championship, 
which championship England captured from 
her in 1898, but relinquished to her early this 
year. 

Table A gives the highest scores totalled 


Ireland has won 6 matches v. Wales. 

We further gather from this figure, if we 
collate thc results there given, that — 

England has won 44 matches, drawn 10, 
lost 16; balance of victories over defcats, 
28. 


TanLr B. 
— | t. ENGLAND t. SCOTLAND | r. WALES | t. IRELAND | BALANCE 

i 4 

| | 

Goals Goa's | Gors ' Goals | 

——Á —— ͤw—ã—v—— : — . 

For Against For Againet For Against For Agninst | 
England. i P : -~ — 59 ts 16 19 | 116 13 +161 
Scotland . . . l 63 69 — — 111 21 S4 19 | +184 
Wa'es ` 19 76 21 111 — — ' 59 32 —120 
Ireland 13 116 19 81 32 59 pe CES | —195 


by each country against the others, the 
figures in brackets showing the years. 

In figure 5 the lengths of the columns are 
drawn in proportion to the total number of 
gcals scored for the countries cpposite whose 
nemes they appear, and the columns aie 


— T> — ie 3D 


NEL Te ME 


L * 


Wales has won 12 matches, drawn 9, lost 
45; balance of defeats over victories, 33. 

Ireland has won 6 matches, drawn 5, lost 
44: balance of defeats over victories, 38. 


Author of “ The Founding of Hillbrow Hall," ** Ding’ aud Ting, 


T” little harbour village of C —— prides 
itself upon the way it keeps up the 
customs of the Fifth. Year by year a regular 
fête is organised, and up to the present 
(last year, that is) no signs have appeared 
to foreshadow that the “ traditions of the 
Fifth " will die even a natural death! 

But on no occasion has there been such 
„varied entertainment as on the memorable 
Fifth I am going to write about. 

It was one of those dull grey afternoons 
only experienced in November.  Fitful 
gusts of cold wind swept the sea-shore from 
across the harbour. A few old fishermen 
stood in the shelter of their cottage door- 
ways, or round their favourite street corner, 
whence they were enabled to watch the 
operations of the Fifth as they were being 
conducted by the village bonfire boys. 

During the day peaceful householders had 


had their doors assailed by the little black- . 


faced imps who demanded “a penny or.a 
fagot," and in most cases the old custom was 
upheld. The neighbouring farmers, too, 
saved their ,hedge-trimmings, and the 
butcher, baker, and grocer sent their carts, 
decorated with flags, to collect the 
“ material.” In this way a big bonfire was 
gòt together on the foreshore. 

On the occasion of which I write the 
workers had been unusually busy; and 
there was a whisper that a big event was 
on the tapis Many were curious, and 
asked questions. The replies they received 
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THE LOST GUY: 


A FIFTH OF NOVEMBER TRAGEDY. 


By Burnett FALLOW, 


CHAPTER I.—A GRUESOME FIND. 


whilst those who did know professed not to 
know! Whatever the secret, it had been 
well kept. 

The last fagot was in its place, and the 
last load of trimmings had been piled around 
the flagstaff, from which it was supposed 
the Guy would be hung. Then everybody 
cheered--for no particular reason. 

The bonfire boys now went to attire them- 
selves in their “show garments," whilst 
some of the old fishermen, who reekoned 
“ there's naught in it to fill our pipes," 
launched their boats and sailed down to the 
fishing-ground on the ebb tide. What 
happened to the occupants of one of these 
boats has a direct bearing upon this story. 

It proved to be a dark evening, rendered 
more so by the fog. But a fisherman's 
sense of feeling is remarkably good; and 
then it is much lighter on water than on 
land. Time passed and the tide began to 
flow. This was about nine o'clock—the 
time the bonfire was usually lit. The 
fishermen watched for its ruddy glow in the 
heavens, but it did not appear. There was 
a delay somewhere. The fishermen began 
to reckon they would be back in time for the 
fun after all. They had made some good 
hauls, and the boat I am alluding to was at 
last headed for the quay. 

* What's amiss for'ard there?" at last 
called the owner of the boat. He had felt 
the * way" had ceased, and was inquiring 
for the cause. 


© The Giant Rocket," «tc. 


“ Then clear it away.” 

The man in the bow bent down. 

“ Don’t see naught,” said he. 

* You'd have cats eyes if you could. 
Feel, mate; an’ be sharp. We'll be taken 
aback presently. Down with the sail! 
Now what d'ye make it out to be? ” 

* By all that's strange— a body !" 

“A what?” 

* Some poor soul lost his tide, mates. 
Steady the boat a bit, an’ I'll have the 
body aboard. A little later he said, “ Strike 
a match, one o' ye, an’ let's see who 
"tis." 

There was some delay. Then a match 
flared up—only momentarily, however, for 
a gust of wind blew it out. But it had 
sufficed for the men to sce the“ face " of the 
body, and with one voice they cried : 

** Captain Firebrand ! " 

Then a deep and oppressive 
ensued. At last one of the men said : 

"But I saw the poor old gentleman, 
apparently well and hearty, on the quay 
when we set out 

* Suicide—or an accidental fall in, I fear. 
We must take the body ashore and report 
to the authorities. Poor old gentleman! he’s 
had his share of abuse of late: now they’ll 
sing his praises. He'd faults—but there's 
a-many as'l miss his charity. The wind's 
dropped. Out oars, lads, an’ pull for the 
shore. There goes the light o' the bonfire ! 
This affair'll stop their enjoyment. Pull, 


silence 


were vague and unsatisfactory. Those who „We're foul o' somethin', was the  lads—pull!" 
professed to know evidently did mot know, response. (To be continued.) 
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THE BOT“ S OWN PIGEON LOFT. 


By H. KENDRICK, JUN., 


Author of “ Chats about Pigeon Fanciers,” “ All about the Working Homer,’ * All about Pigeon Keeping," ete, etc. 


2 Carrier, by some styled the “ King 
of Pigeons,” is without doubt a very 
handsome variety. The head of this pigeon 
should be long, straight, and narrow, uniform 
in width from back to front between the eyes, 
flat on the top, with the slightest of dents. 
The length of head from back of skull to 
very tip of beak 2} inches, and the width of the 
skull should be 3 inch. The beak is long, 
straight, and thick. The length of face from 
centre of eye to beak tip should be 2 inches. 
The beak wattle is probably the most 
important item in the bird’s composition. 
It should be quite distinet from that of the 
eye, soft in texture, and in general shape 
resembling a small cauliflower. This upper 
wattle is met by & smaller one on the lower 
mandible; and the bigger the wattle, 
measured right around at the largest cir- 
cumference, the better it is. The eye wattle 
should be large and circular, and the eye 
bold. The general appearance of this bird is 
muscular and strong, the carriage being im- 
portant; and the thighs and legs should be 
strong, supported by large and well-spread 
toes. As to colours, blacks should be raven 
black right through; duns are found of various 
shades; blues should be sound, with well- 
defined black bars across wings and tail. 
White should of course be pure in colour, 
1 various pieds are found, though not over 


(With Illustrations bu KATE KENDRICK.) 


CHAPTER III.— VARIETIES OF PIGEONS. 


popular. Altogether, carriers are not easy 
birds to rear to perfection, and should be 
kept by the more advanced pigeon fancier 
rather than the amateur. 


Carrier. 


The Show Homer. This is a very hand- 
some and extremely popular variety. Un- 
doubtedly the chief point in this bird is the 


skull, and unless this is good in shape, all 
else counts but little in the show-pen. The 
skull should be perfectly round from the 
extreme back of the head to the top of the 
beak ; no indentation or flatness showing itself 
anywhere. The beak, too, must be a continu- 
ation of the skull sweep, thus making a long 
and pleasing curve from back of skull to tip 
of beak. The beak wattle should be heart- 
shaped and flat, thus not disturbing the even 
curve. The colour of the eye should be 
pearl, and the eye cere should be damson in 
shade, and this must be carefully looked 
after when stocking. If you have birds with 
good-coloured ceres, take care of them, as 
they are possessions worth keeping. In 
general shape, the Show Homer is a cobby 
bird, somewhat after the style of the Dragoon, 
and altogether thick-set in appearance. 
There should be a good wide back, tapering 
cff nicely towards the tail, where it ends in a 
neat point. Legs should be of medium 
length and well set, as this will give the 
necessary good carriage. Show Homers are 
found in numerous shades and colours. The 
blue is an important shade, and this should 
be found sound throughout, with no lessen. 
ing of the colour underneath. There should 
be a slight deepening in shade at the neck. 
Mealies are another nice colour. They 
are cream colour with a silvery shading, with, 


copper-coloured necks and brown bars. 
Pieds are simply solid coloured birds, with a 
certain amount of white on them. There is 
no agreement as to the quantity of this white 
feathering ; therefore some judges give prizes 
to what other adjudicators would pass. The 
Chequers are the next to think of—the birds 
being chequered all over in silver, reds, blues, 
and blacks. It is most important that the 
chequering should be complete, and not only 
cover one portion of the body here and there. 
The Show Homer is most interesting, 
and would suit a beginner as far as hardi- 
ness is concerned, though somewhat 
difficult to breed to perfection. 

The Pouter.—By many people these 
huge giants of the Columbarian family 
are considered ugly and out of shape; but 
to the eye of the fancier they present 
infinite charms. Added to its beauties, 
the Pouter is the embodiment of impu- 
dence, and is a tremendously friendly 
bird. This makes him a greater favourite 
still. Limbs are the primary point ina 
good Pouter, for without “ good limbs,” 
as they are called, a Pouter is nowhere. 
The limbs are covered with soft feathers 
right down to the feet, where they extend 
and cover theclaws. These limbs appear 
to meet at the knee, spreading out from 
that joint downwards; but a lot of this 
depends upon good action, which is abso- 
lutely essential to a good Pouter. The 
next important item in this bird’s com- 
position is the crop, which is a very 
cherished possession. This should be 
perfectly round in shape, with just a 
slight indentation at the beak. The 
manner of blowing has, of course, a good 
deal to do with the appearance of the 
bird, for sometimes birds blow out too 
much, and thus appear top-heavy, whilst 
others, not blowing out enough, leave 
their crops flabby and very ugly. The 
best Pouter is the one which blows out 
just enough and no more. The carriage 
of such a big bird is, of course, of great 
importance, and therefore a training in 
the show-pen before exhibiting is good. 
The eye of the bird should be in a perpen- 
dicular line with the feet when it is stand- 
ing, and this will mean good carriage. 
With regard to colour, this is not of first 
importance with the Pouter pigeon, but, 
of course, the sounder the colour the 
better the specimen. In fact, in my 
opinion, more attention might be given 
to this point with beneficial effect. 

The Dragoon, or Dragon, as it is some- 
times called, is a bold-looking cobby 
pigeon, and is just the kind of bird for 
3 beginner. It is very much to the front 
at present, and is likely to remain so, 
being so beautiful in shape and coloration. 
The head of the Dragoon is wedge- 
shaped and broad, but strictly propor- 
tionate to the size of beak. The head 
should be slightly curved when viewed 
from front or side, and the beak is of the 
thick order, and in length it should be 
1j inch from termination to anterior 
corner of eye. The beak-wattle is fairly 
prominent, and there is none found on the 
lower mandible. The eye-cere should be 
fine in texture and even all round, ex- 
cepting for a slight pinching at the beak 
side. The eye is bold and watchful, and in 
colour it varies. The iris in Blues, Silvers, 
Chequers, and Grizzles is a rich red colour, 
but in Whites the iris is dark-coloured. The 
wings should be strong-looking and the 
tail short, the former carried well off the 
ground and the latter extending about half- 
an-inch from the tip of the wings. In 
colours there are the Blues, with the promi- 
nent black bars. There are Grizzles and 
Chequers and Silvers also; the latter should 
be of uniform colour throughout, and the 
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neck have a slightly deeper shade. In both 
Reds and Yellows the colour must be quite 
even, with flesh-coloured beaks. The whole 
appearance of the Dragoon is that of a 
strong, healthy, ever-ready bird; and this is the 
ideal for which our boys must breed. 

The Fantail is without doubt one of the 
loveliest of the Columbarian family, its beau- 
tiful tail being the delight of young and old, 
ladies especially declaring this pigeon a 
beautiful creature. A white Fantail should 


Silver Show Homer. Turbit. 


Long-faced Tumbler. 


be after the following description. The 
head fine and small, free from any peak or 
shell; beak thin and flesh-coloured, and 
slightly curving. The neck should be slim 
and well curved, tapering off towards the 
head, and, as to length, it should be similar 
to the beak, thus allowing the head to rest 
closely on the cushion base. The body of 
the bird is small and round, with a massive 
cushion, and the tail, which is the important 
item in this pigeon, should be concave and 
circular, and well made, with wide, closely 
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fitting feathers. The legs should be short, 
and the body well carried. The Fantail's 
carriage is an important item. The bird 
must stand on tip-toe, walking in a jaunty 
way, with head thrown back and chest ex- 
panded, the former resting on the cushion. 
There should be a convulsive twitching of the 
neck, which is what is called the “ play," 
and this, with the upheaving of the chest, 
gives the bird the appearance so much looked 
for in the show-pen. The head seems to 
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Jacobin. 
Short-faced Tumbler. 


bounce up and down gently on the cushion 
like an indiarubber ball, adding grace and 
beauty to this lovely pigeon. There are 
various colours, including Whites, Blacks, 
Reds, Yellows, Duns, Silvers, Saddles, and 
Laces, all possessing infinite charm, and all 
being difficult to breed to perfection. The 
bird, however, being so attractive in appear- 
ance, is occasionally a good one to commence 
with, as it often wins over to the would-be 
pigeon-keeper's side an otherwise unrelenting 
paterfamilias. 


? 
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The Owl is a small pigeon, compact in 
appearance, with a round head of the short- 
faced type. The beak is small and broad, 
with a small and flat wattle. There should 
be no flatness about the hend whatever, and 
the frill on the breast should be well defined 
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&nd cut. The eye ought to be prominent and 
the legs short, the feathering also being short. 
There are many colours, including Dlues 
(which are the most popular), Silvers, and 
Powdered Silvers, together with Chequers 
and Whites. 

The  Turbit. — This is another small 
pigeon, but it is also a very pretty variety, 
and difficult to breed to perfection. The 
bird should have a prominent chest, with a 
perfectly erect carriage. The peak should 
spring from the mane, and rise up straight, 


unbroken and perfect, ending in a point 
slightly above the head. The shell crest 
should be large and even, and the head 
should be large, the forehead high and well 
bulged. The beak is thick and short, with a 
small wattle, and as much gullet and frill as 
possible is a necessity. The colourings of 
the Turbit are perfectly simple. All the 
bird is white, with the exception of the wings, 
and the different colorations of these denote 
the class of the bird. There sre many 
colours, Blacks, Reds, Yellows, and Blues 
being prominent. 

The Jacobin is a popular bird also, and 
must be described here. It is really a 
wonderful specimen, having the appearance 
of a fashionable lady going for a walk with 
a feather boa around her neck. This boa, 
which is the real difficulty with Jacobin 
breeding, is the distinguishing point. Hood 
comes first, this being a covering of feathers 
Which rise up at the back of the head, 
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running out a good way towards the beak. 
They should lie as near the head as possible, 
and should be very even and full. The 
chain is the neck feathering running for- 
ward, the mane that running backward. 
The mane should bc full, and go back in & 
nice curve, Joining the hood evenly. The 
Jacobin is long in feathering, body fine in 
texture, and the general aspect of the bird 
gives one the impression of n “perfect lady." 
The standard colours are Black, White, Red, 
and Yellow; and I can say, without hesita- 
tion, that a more interesting pigeon it would 
be diflicult to find. 
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Fantail. 


Besides these varieties, to which 1 have 
given special headings, there are others 
which I must mention before concluding. 
There is, of course, the Tumbler family, with 
its great variety of long and short faced 
pigeons—all very beautiful, and some easy 
to breed and keep in confinement, especially 
the long-faced kinds. There is also the 
lovely snaky Magpie pigeon, which is also 
à fairly easy bird to bring to perfection. 
There are, too, Trumpeters, Barbs, Scande- 
roons, Archangels. Toys, and many other 
pigeons, particulars of which would be 
voluminous in proportion to be at all 
adequate. Some day tbe “Boy's Own 
Paper" may be able to give space to me to 
give a more detailed account of each of these 
beautiful specimens of the great pigeon 
family. 

(THE END.] 
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FIGHTING THE FLAMES. 


By C. E. JOHNSTONE, B.A. 


[In one of the great forest fires which devastated 
America in the autumn of 1591, à frightened crowd, 
consisting of about three hundred persons, succeeded 
inreaching a railway line, but found no train to convey 
them to a place of safety. Toe fire was rapidly gain- 
ing on them, but a train was nevertheless procured in 
time, owing to the heroism «f a telegraph operator, 
who, with the dames literally burning him to death, 
contrived to make their wants kuown at the nearest 
station.] 

0 * 'tis hard to fall. when the trumpet- call 

sounds the clarion note of war. 

"Mid the hideous yell of shot and shell and 
the deadly cannon’s roar ; 

But the death that comes with the rolling 
drums is an easier death to die, 

Than to stand and wait for a lonely fate 
while the fire-fiend rushes by. 


Hurling a bold defiance in the teeth of his 
tyrant, man, 

With the treacherous aid of the winds of 
heaven his flickering strength to fan, 


The fire god leaps in wanton joy to find 
that he is free, 

As with quickening pace, in his headlong 
race, he leaps from tree to tree. 


Ever in front are rolling his vanguard 
clouds of smoke, 

Which veil the way with their pall of 
gray to deaden, and blind, and choke ; 

Behind lie the stately forest trees like a 
field of storm-swept hay — 

Charr'd smouldering wrecks, they have bowed 
their necks to the fire-king's yoke this day. 


Scared by his tireless fury, fleeing befure 
his face, 

Three hundred souls are huddled for a 
moment's breathing space. 

They are crying aloud for succour, but help 
is of no avail 

If it come not fast, ere the pitiless blast 
sweep on with fiery trail. 


With the crackling flames around him, one 
gallant hero stands, 

And sends their piteous cry for help with 
scorehed and blistered hands. 

With blinded eyes he bravely tries to pass 
their message on, 

Till the voice of the wire has raced the fire, 
and the longed-for aid is won. 


His nerve and skil! have baulked the will of 
the ravenous tiery foe ; 

His, too, to stay as the hapless prey of that 
angry crimson glow. | 
He did not fail nor his spirit quail when face 

to face with death, 
Whose life had saved three hundred lives 
from that hungry, hissing brenth. 


He has written his name on the roll of fame, 
where whoso runs may read ; 

He has quickened the flow of our pulses 
slow by his simple, manly deed. 

While the world shall spin we will hail him 
kin, for a hero such as he 

Knits heart to heart, and tho' far apart, joins 
hands across the sea ! 
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QUR NOTE BOOK. 


WHAT THE GOSPEL CAN DO. 
By ruR Rev. EGERTON R. YOUNG. 


I wast to take you at once up amongst the Red 
Indians of Canada. 1t has been my privilege for many 
years to be associnted with Red Indian work. My now 
sainted mother was a teacher among the Indians 
before her marriage. My father, one of the old 
pioneer missionaries in Canada, as he hunted up the 
rettlers in the backwoods, often used to go and preach 
on Indian reservations. Away back thirty-two years 
ago, at the call of my Church, I went out with my 
young bride as a missionary among the Cree Indians, 
north of what is now known as the Province of 
Manitoba, The first essential to success in the foreign 
field is to win the confidence and love of tbe people to 
whom you go with that blessed Book. They have an 
idea, among those so-called uncivilised nations, that 
wherever the white man comes he tries to advance his 
own interests. to their hurt, at their expense ; nud the 
very first thing we have to do is to disabuse their 
minds of that erroneous idea, So, when my young 
wife and I went among those Cree Indians we gatherel 
them together nnd stood up before them with our 
Bibles and said: Now. look here; we have come 
more than three thousand miles to do you good, We 
have come because we think the Great Spirit, our 
loving Father, has sent us. We have come with His 
message to ull His children, to His red children as well 
us to His white. We are going to trv and tell vou 
what our great Father has for ns all to know. We are 
going to trust you. We know that a great many 
people have said vou Indians are thievish, unreliable, 
bloodthir-ty, and revengeful. We do not believe it. 
We believe that you ure sinners as we are, and need 
this Gospel, and need this Book, We believe that 
down in your hearts is something responsive to kind- 
ness, and we are going to find it. Now we are going 
to trust vou, and we want you totrust us." There 
was a log house built for us, with locks on the doors 
and fastenings to the windows. Before those Indians 
we took the fastenings off the windows, the bolt off the 
outside door, and tbe keys out of every lock and trunk 
and drawer, and threw them into the lake; nad th:re 
they are vet, unless they have rusted away. We 
never, for the first ten solid years we lived among those 


people, hundreds of miles from civilisation, had any- 
thinw stolen from us of the worth of a shilling. Now 
that is a testimony to the Red Indians of America, 
whom you have heard depicted in such lurid colours as 
being so vindictive and bloodthirsty. 

God bdles:e] our labours. But we were not first among 
the Crees. Some d?votel brethren had been in some 
parts before us. The work went on until we had a 
congregation of from 890 to 1,200 Christian Indian; 
there every Sabbath. We helped them build house:, 
dragging timber with dogs, and all the trees had to be 
cut with the pit-siw by the Indians themselves, one 
man above, the other below. We had a village of 
nineteen honses, and in every one of them there was n 
family altar, the Word was rend every day, and father 
and mother nud little ones got down before Gol, and 
had the morning and evening sacrifice. I was sur- 
rounded by wild pagan tribes, north, south, east, aud 
west, for we had actually gone through pagan tribes to 
that North Land, So I began travelling till I ex- 
teudel my mission field on and on, till it was larger 
tuan England and Scotland together. I was for a 
number of years tbe only missionary there. I travellel 
in summer with a birch canoe. We went in summer 
just with the gun and rifle. to shoot our way, to live on 
what we could kill. We conid not carry much ina 
canoe, because the rivers are full of rapids, and round 
the rapids and falls one Indian carries the canoe on his 
bead, and the other the blankets, kettles, guns and 
ammunition, Bibles, and presents for the Indians to 
wuon we were going, and so on. We just lived. there- 
fore, ou what wecould kill. I do not look very starved 
now, but I have been for three days without a meal, 
and then we would kill a musk rat or two, and we 
would not stop to skin them. In winter we travelled 
with the dogs. At night we used to dig a hole in the 
snow with our snow-shoes, chop down some trees and 
make a fire, and there we would cook our supper of fat 
ineat and strong tea, say our prayers, feed our dogs, and 
cuddle down in our robes and blankets, glad if a snow- 
storin came and gave us two or three feet of covering. 
We pushed oo night after night, day after day. One 
hight I unconsciously uncovered my head, because as 
a civilised individual it was a rather smothering sort of 
sensation sleeping under those blankets. I uncovered 
my head, put my hand out, got hold of what I thought 
was an axe-handle, pulled myself awake, and found it 
wa: my nose frozen solid. 

Hut there was success. There are twelve missionarie: 
now where I wasthen alone. Five of them are pure 
Indians, aad seven are white men: and the grandest of 
them all was once a wild, drunken savage, who came 
tearing at me witha rum bottle, and said: ** I'll smash 
your hend." I said, "Why smash my hend?" “Tl 
smash your hewl, anyway." Oh, no," I said, * Edward, 
you won't. Look, here is my young wife; she and I 
have come thousands of miles, left our friends in tears, 
to do you good, and you come along and say, ‘I'll 
smash your head.’ Shame on you! You have got a 
proverb which says, * Never quarrel with a man with- 
out a reason.’ Now, Edwarl, look here; you dare not 
go back on your proverb. If vou can find a reason for 
strikiag me, strike away !" There is something noble 
about an Indiau, and he dare not break my head. I 
fall to my good, brave wife. I am going to win that 
man for Christ, if it takes me years.” It took me 
years, and he is to-«lay an ordained missionary. I raw 
him when I was there last, standing by a camp fire, 
reading Jonn xiv. in his own language, 
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AN UNDERGRADUATE STORY. 


Sirm Witrrin Lawson, that prince of temperance 
story-tellers, records the following yarn about a student 
at college. who was sent for by the Don, who said, “ Sir, I 
am told that you have a barrel of beer in your room, 
which is contrary to all ordera.” “Well, sir," said 
the student. it is true. But the doctors told me that 
if I drank this beer I should get stronger." Whereupon 
tbe Don said, And are vou stronger?" “Yes, sir, 
indeed I am. For when the barrel came in I could 
scarcely move it, and now I can roll it round the 
room." " 

** B.O.P.” STILL LEADS. 


Tur City of London School, on the Embankment, 
has a Magazine Club, and after due circulation of their 
property sell the numbers by “public auction." The 
secretary of the club sends us the result of a monthly 
sale, as he thinks we might like to know how the good 
cid B. O. P.“ stands. Here is the list: 


Windsor fetched . . 
Cassell's » ‘ 

Harmsworth ,, š i ; 
Wide World „ á 3 ‘ . 
B. O. P.“ a : ; : " j è 
Strand, etc. etc. etc. i : , « " 
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SOMETHING LIKE POPULARITY. 


T. B. wrires from Medway Row], Bow: '*I don't 
tlunk I have ever seen a better paper any where than 
the *Boy's Own.’ Before I took it in I tried others, 
but nove of them came near it for interest or real 
Value. The other day I went into a Free Library at 
Bethnal Green t» refer to an article in the 1892 volume, 
and what do you think? J was told that tbey had not 
oot it; and when I asked why, the librarian laughed 
sand said: ‘We can't keep them more than a vear, 
they get so worn out.’ I afterwards tried at several 
other libraries and met witli the same answer. There's 
A recommendation of the B. O. P.“! 
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Problem No. 591. 


By H. Bristow. 
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WHITE. | 11--14—25 pieces. 


White to play and mate in two (2) moves, 


The game by Gioachino Greco, to which 
we referred in our last chess column, is 
this: 


Givoco Prano. 


White. Black. 

I. P—K 4 P—K 4 

2. Kt-KB3 Kt—Q B3 
3. B—B 4 B—B 4 

4. P--B 3 Kt—B 3 

5. P—Q4 PxP 

6. PxP B—Kt 5 (ch.) 
7. Kt—B 3 Kt e KP 
8. Castles Kt x Kt 

9. Px Kt Bx P 
10. B x P (ch.) K—B 1 
11. B—Kt 5 B—B 3 
12. Q R—K 1 (a) Kt — K 2 
13. B—R 5 Kt Kt 3 
14. Kt—K 5 Kt x Kt 
15. R x Kt P—K Kt 3 
16. B— R 6 (ch.) B—Kt 2 
17. R—B 5 (ch.) P R (b) 


18. Q—B 7 (mate). 


(a) Threatening 13. R—K 8. If 12,... 
B—K 2, then 13, Rx B. followed by 14, 
R—K 1, with a won game. 

(b) If Black plays17, . . . K—K 2, White 
rejoins with 18, R—K 1 (ch.), and mates 
with Q at Q 5. 

Greco had a vigorous style of winning in 
& few moves, when an opportunity presented 
itself, thus: 1. P—K 4. P—K 4; 2. P—K B 4, 
PXP; 3. Kt- K B 3, P—K Kt 4; 4. B—B 4, 
P—K B 3; 5. Kt x P, Px Kt; 6. Q—R 5 (ch.), 
K—K 2; 7. Qx Kt P (ch), K—K 1; 8. 
Q—R 5 (ch.), K—K 2; 9. Q—K 5 (mate). 
Black's 4th move should have been B—Kt 2. 
White's 7. Q--B 7 (ch.), would have pro- 
duced the same mate by checks on Q 5 and 
X 5. 

Greco's end game No. 5 is as old as it is 
new again in many gnmes. Many beginners 
make a draw of it by checking, or pinning 
the P, but White can mate in a few moves : 
—White, K—K 5, - 2. Black, 
K—K Kt 8, P—K B 7. 1. K—B 4, 
P—B 8 Q (ch.) ; 2. K—Kt 3, Q—B 5 (ch.); 
3. K* Q. K—B 8; 4. K—Kt 3, K—Kt 8; 
9. Q mates (on one of 4 squares). If Black 
lay 1. K---Kt 7, then 2. Q—K 2, etc, but 
play of six moves is 1. P—B 8 Kt, 
—K2,Rt —R 7; 3. K—Kt 3, Kt—B8(ch.) ; 
—R 8, Kt—K 6; 5. Q—B 3, Kt moves; 
— Kt 2 (mate), 


(0 


Solution of No. 590.—1, B--B 8, and 2, Q 
mates. TheQ mates in 5 piaces, but in the 
following two-mover it mates on 12 squares: 
White, K—-Q Kt 7; Q—K B 4; R—Q 3; 
Kt--Q Kt 2; P—Q R 2, and K 6. Black, 
K—Q B 4; R—K R 4; Bs-KDB2and K Kt 
8 m R sq.; Ps—Q R 4,Q Kt 4,Q B2 
and 7. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


[TweNTY-SEcoNp ANNUAL SERIEs.] 


Wire-work Competition. 


LLOWING a short series of good practical articles on 

wire-working contributed to our last volume by 
Mr. Hobden, we offered PRIZE-MONEY to the extent of 
Two Guineas for the best exnmples sent in, showing 
how far readers had profited by the lucid instructions 
given. We regret to report that but few readers touk 
part iu this competition. Here is our Award: 


Prize—One Guinea, 
ARTHUR FIRTH (aged 18), 43 Chatburn Road, Clitheroe. 


Prízes—106$. 6d. each. 


HARRY RusH (aged 15), 79 Aston Lane, Aston, Bir- 
mingham. 

GILBERT WATSON BENNETT (aged 16), 63 Boston Road, 
Brentford, Middlesex. 


CERTIFICATES. 


C. H. Cather, 32 Belgrave Square, Rathmines, Dublin; 
Charles St. G. Wheeley, Roseville, Princes Road, Wey- 
bridge, Surrey. 


Go-as-you-please Construction 
Competition. 


IN this subject we offered PRIZE. MONEY to the extent 
of Three Guineas for the best constructed and most 
ingenions article or model, whether made of wood, 
paper, iron, clay, etc., the solecondition being that the 
cost of the material employed should rot, nt the outside, 
exceed a few pence. Competitors were to be judged in 
two classes—all ages up to 15, aud from 15 upwards. 
Here is our Award: 


JUNIOR DIVISION. 
Prize—155. 


S. JOHN HUGHES (aged 14), Inolineuk, Row, Dumbar- 
tonshire, N.B. 
Prize—85. 
Harry Rusn (aged 185), 79 Aston Lane, Aston, Bir- 
iningham. 


CERTIFICATES. 
[Names stand tn order of merit.) 


James S. Gould, School for Sons of Missionaries, 
Blackheath, s.E. ; Alfred Wood, P. O. Box 6, Durban, 
Natal S.A.; Dorothy E. Taylor, 127 Cromwell Road, 
South Kensington, London, 8.w. 


SENION DIVISION, 
Prize—One Guinea. 


LkoNAnD B. SITH (aged 20), The Oaks, Rosebank, 
near Cape Town, C.C. 


[An Easter star, made of silver leaves and everlastings, 
iu memory of our brave soldiers fallen in battle.] 


Prize—10s. 64. 
E. J. M. Ev4ANS (aged 18), St. Nicholas Rectory, Canter- 


barv. 
(A neatly built boat, well designed and nicely finished 
ff.) 


0 
Prizes—$s. Od. each. 


RAYMOND MITCHELL (aged 19), 360 Perth Road, 

Dundee. 

CATHEKINE JOUGHIN (aged 16), Ballaquane, Peel, Isle 
of Man. 
CERTIFICATES, 

B. C. Heerjee, c'o C. Heerjec. Esq, Caunamore, 
Malabar Coast. India: Joseph Furnival Bebbingtonu, 3 
Craven Terrace. Os:ett Road, Wakefield, Yorkshire ; 
Pulinbehari Senroy, 10 Sadanand Bazar, Benares City, 
N. W. P. India: Harris Dinn. 17 Portland Road, Graves- 
end, Kent: John Heury Fitchener, Chelsfield, Rent: 
G. D. Pontin, Church House, Yapton, Arundel ; Percy 
F. Blick, 4 Wood Street, Chelsea, s.w.; Alexander 
Hamilton Bayley, 31 Broad Street, Bridgetown, Bar. 
bados ; Herbert Young, 27 Aberdeen Road, Highbury, 
N. ; M. E. M. Donaldson, 80 Wellesley Road, Croydon. 
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NORMAN'S NUGGET. 
By J. MACDONALD OXLEY, B.A., 
Author of “ Archie Mackenzie," ^ North Overland with Franklin,” ete, ete. 
(With Illustrations by ALFRED PEARSE.) | 
CHAPTER VI.—A SUCCESSFUL STRATAGEM. 
* è . . 2 | 
AT the alarm of fire the camp was instantly thrown into wild confusion, | 
. each man rushing off to look after his own animals, not knowing i 
whether there might not be behind the roaring conflagration a horde of | 
yelling savages, thirsty for pale-face blood. 
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Out of the bewildering din and chaos rose 
Maclellan’s stentorinn voice giving com- 
mands that, at first unheeded, presently 
secured attention, and, being obeyed, resulted 
in the recovery of order. 

The horses were safely gathered, and 
driven back behind the waggons, and then all 
hands set to work to fight the fires. 

It was hot hard work, and abominably 
uncomfortable. 

Norman thought he must suffocate as the 
pungent smoke enswathed him, and he knew 
not where to turn to avoid it. 

For a time it seemed as if the diabolic 
device would be only too successful, and the 
gold-hunters would have to flee for their 
lives, leaving their property to be a prey to 
the flames. 

But with desperate, determined courage 
they fought on, some having their beards 
burned off their faces, and others getting 
painfully scorched, yet none giving up, until 
at last their efforts were crowned with suc- 
cess, and the danger had been overcome. 

Maclellan voiced the feelings of all when 
he exclaimed in a tone of utter disgust: 

“ My word, if this isn't the toughest time 
I've ever had with those varmints. "They're 
full of evil without discount. We've got to 
think out some other plan of circumventing 
them, that's sure.” 

Accordingly the men gathered in consulta- 
tion, and many methods were suggested of 
getting the better of the resolute red-men. 

But none of them met with the leader's 
approval. With a few incisive words he 
would point out their impracticability and 
dismiss them from attention. 

The conference had lasted an hour, and 
seemed still far from a satisfactory result, 
when Norman, who had got a good view of 
the situation while hunting up the Terror, 
asked if he might propose a plan. 

There was a general laugh at this, the 
men in their self.conceit not crediting the 
boy with beinz able to think of anything 
better than had occurred to them, but 
Maclellan told them to shut up, saying: 

„Recep your laughin’ till the young fellow’s 
had his say. I'd not be surprised for one if 
he's got the best notion of the lot." 

Thus encouraged, Norman spoke out: 

“I was just thinking that we might get 
round the Indians by the river if we were to 
build rafts, and work it that way. There's 
n good bunch of timber just over there, and 
it wouldn't take us iong to knock a couple of 
good rafts together, and then we could pole 
them up stream till we're behind the hills 
they've got their forts on." 

Here Norman stopped, his face flushing 
warmly at his own audacitv, but instantly 
Maclellan sprang up, and, slapping his thigh 
with his hand, exclaimed enthusiastically : 

" Yes; the young fellow's got it! Why 
didn't some of us think of that? It’s a great 
scheme, and we'l go right at it the first 
thing in the morning." 

The majority of the company agreed with 
their leader. although there were some 
dissenters, Andy Smith amongst them; and 
with their minds relieved by having a definite 
plan of action they settled down for the 
night. 

Although they had been cheated out of 
half their night’s rest, everybody in camp 
was awake at dawn, and getting ready for 
the important work of the day. 

Maclellan, after careful consideration, laid 
out his plan of campaign on these lines : 

All hands were to assist in building the 
rafts. When these were completed, the 
party would divide into two companies, of 
which one was to make a feint of forcing 
the cañon, and thus engage the attention of 
the Indians. while the other would take the 
ra:is up the river. 

Maclellan assumed command of the raft 
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party, and Norman of course went with 
him. 

He had had quite enough of the cañon 
for the present, and was anxious for fresh ex- 
perience, which he certainly stood in a very 
fair way to get. 

Whether the Indians would leave their 
breastworks in order to attack the rafts was 
a matter of uncertainty. In order to do so 
with any effect they would have to expose 
themselves to the fire of the gold-hunters, 
and it was not their way to do that if they 
could possibly avoid it; yet they were 
evidently very determined, and there was no 
telling how recklessly they might act. 

However, the only way to find them out 
was to give them the chance, and so the 
rafts were manned, and started upon their 
venturesome voyage, while those who did not 
go on board them advanced towards the 
canon. 

The current ran rather swiftly, and it was 
hard work forcing the unwieldy rafts against 
it, but every man had his pole, and steady if 
slow progress was made. 

Norman quite enjoyed the operation. 
Maclellan had stationed him at the front of 
the foremost raft to watch out for rocks and 
shallows, not to mention Indians; and, rifle in 
hand, he stood there like a statue, his brain 
busy with conjectures as to what would be 
the end of it all. 

More than once he thought he discovered 
one of the enemy lurking on the hill-top, 
and was just about to give the alarm when 
a second view showed it to be only some 
startled animal making for cover. 

The sound of the firing in the cañon could 
be faintly heard, and Maclellan said grimly: 

“There'll be more powder than blood 
wasted, I reckon. No scalps to be taken in 
that scrimmage." 

When the rafts had got about a mile up 
the river they were pushed ashore, and the 
men disembarked. 

Not a glimpse of the Indians had been 
obtained, and Jack Butler, whose fingers 
were itching for the trigger, said, as he looked 
about him: 

“The varmints aren't as long-headed as 
they sometimes get credit for being. If they 
knew their business they would never have 
let us land here, that's sure.” 

. Securing the rafts in case they again might 
need them, the gold-hunters hurried up the 
slope, and reached the summit of the ridge 
Without opposition. 

„Ah!“ exclaimed Maclellan triumphantly, 
as he looked down the hill-side where the 
puffs of smoke revealed the position of the 
Indians, “I rather think we've got you just 
where we want you, now.” 

It certainly looked as if the red-skins were 
neatly trapped, for their opponents had got 
behind and above them, so that their stone 
breastworks were no longer of any use, 
while escape down the cañon was cut off by 
the party stationed there. 

The men from the rafts had come within 
rifle-shot ere the Indians discovered them. 

When they did they lost no time in con- 
sidering whether they should hold their 
ground, or take refuge in flight, for with one 
accord they scrambled out of their rocky 
defences, and fled in every direction that was 
not closed to them by their assailants. 

Making the air ring with triumphant 
shouts Maclellan and his men rushed after 
them. 

Not only must they be dispersed, but they 
must be taught a lesson that would not need 
to be repeated. "They were therefore shown 
no quarter, and the three members of the 
company who had been killed the previous 
day were amply avenged. 

Norman, however, took no part in the 
pursuit. 

Once the Indians were put to flight, he 


could not bring himself to fire upon them in 
cold blood. He was quite ready to do his 
share of the fighting, but not to play the 
part of avenger. He left that to the others 
and went down the canon to the camp to look 
after his horses. 

Having followed their foes as far as they 
could, and inflicted heavy loss upon 
them, the gold-hunters returned very tired, 
and very hungry, but very triumphant. 

“There now!" Maclellan cried as he 
threw himself down beside the waggons, and 
wiped the perspiration from his face with 
the top of his cap, “that ought to do the 
rascals good. They'll know better now, I 
guess, than to try to interfere with decent 
people who've got no quarrel with them." 

* How many of them did we put a bullet 
into, do you think ? " inquired Ned Thomp- 
son, who felt particularly bloodthirsty 
because one of the three members of the 
party killed by the Indians had been his 
mate. 

“Oh, I couldn't say," replied Maclellan, 
“but nigh on to a score, anyway. The 
fools! " he went on in a kind of indignant 
tone as if he were wroth with the Indians 
for rendering such action on the part of 
the white men necessary; “why can't they 
leave us alone? We're not going to hurt 
them by coming into their territory after the 
gold that they'd never have the sense to get 
themselves. For my part, I'd a big sight 
rather pay them something than shoot them: 
but they always shoot first, and then you've 
just got to shoot back, and that's all there is 
to say about it." 

The most of his associates held the same 
views. They were gold-hunters, not scalp- 
hunters, and would much prefer friendly 
relations with the Indians. 

Not so Andy Smith. In his eyes the only 
good Indian was a dead Indian, and he care- 
fully kept tally of the number he killed by 
making marks on the butt of his rifle. 

Norman, who had come to know him pretty 
well by this time, had a strong suspicion 
that this was not his only way of noting his 
success with the bullet, but tbat he at every 
chance took the scalp-lock of his stricken 
foe, although he had sense enough not to 
make a display of his hideous trophies. 

The gold-hunters were very well pleased 
with themselves for having so thoroughly 
routed their opponents, and celebrated the 
victory by a jubilation in camp that came 
near being a disgraceful orgie. 

Only their leader's remarkable control 
over them kept them in check. As it was, 
quite half of their number got the worse for 
whiskey, and needed watching lest they 
should take to fighting amongst themselves. 

Disgusted with their conduct and bothered 
by their noise, Norman took upon himself 
the part of sentinel. 

He went out to the platcau, far enough 
away from the camp for the drunken racket 
to be softened by distance, and, throwin- 
himself on the dry grass, began to soliloquise 
in this fashion: 

* Well, here I am nearly in sight of the 
gold eountry, and I wonder what there is for 
me in it! From what the men say, it's oniy 
just a few that make a big thing at the gold- 
mines. The most of them come out no 
richer than they went in, and a good many 
just die there without doing anything. I. 
seems a pretty cheeky thing for a youngster 
like me to try his luck, but I couldn't stay 
quiet at home. They didn't need me there, 
and I might as well be here. There's one 
thing sure, I'in not goin' back home with 
empty pockets. If I can’t make my fortune 
at the gold-fields, I'll just try something else, 
that's all, and Walla Walla won't see me 
again until I can go back with good money 
to show." 

While he thus mused he caught sight of 


some dark forms moving as silently as 
shadows to the right of him, and, springing 
up, he peered after them, asking himself : 

"Can that be Indians trying a night attack 
on us?" 

The dark forms seemed to draw nearer, 
and Norman thought no time should be lost 
in giving the alarm. 

Taking careful aim, therefore, at the 
nearest one, he fired, and then made for the 
camp as hard as he could run, shouting: 

“The Indians! the Indians! Get ready!“ 

His eries put a sudden stop to the revelling, 
and, sobered by the sense of immediate 
danger, the men grabbed their ritles and 
prepared for the threatened attack. 

But none came. No sound broke the 
stillness of the night, and presently they 
began to ask one another: 

"Who gave the alarm? 
about?“ 

Maclellan was very sceptical about its 
being Indians. He did not believe they 
would attempt an attack after what they 
hod alrc..dy suffered. 

“Come on, some of you," he said; “Normie 
will show us where he saw the Indians, and 
we'll have a good look around." 

They accordingly went to the spot, and 
after hunting about a little Maclellan called 
out: 

"Here we are! Here's Normie's Indian! 
Who wants the scalp ? ” 

They all ran up to him, and great was 
their nmusement on discovering that the 
"Indian" was a poor little coyote shot 
through the heart. 

The shower of chaff that Norman then 
had to stand tried his self-control sorely ; 
but he managed to hold his tongue, and 
Maclellan comforted him by saying in his 
kindly way : 

“Say, you fellows, just shut up. If I'd 
let you get as full of whiskey as you wanted 
to, the varmints might have come, and 
scalped you all before you'd a-known what 
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they were about. You may be mighty 
thankful there's one sober fellow in tho 
crowd anyway." 

No less consoling was Jack Butler, who 
said: 

* They've got no cause to laugh at you, 
Norm. It takes a pretty good shot to hit a 
coyote in daytime, let alone putting a bullet 
into him at night. They couldn't do it them- 
selves for the life of them.” 

After the episode of the cañon the Indians 
gave the miners no trouble for a while, and 
the boundary-line was crossed in good order 
a little to the west of the Okonagan River. 

" Here we are in the land of gold!” 
shouted Maclellan jubilantly. “May every 
man of us get his share!" to which senti- 
ment there was of course a hearty chorus of 
assent. 

"But, mates," he continued, we're a 
long way ftom the dizgings yet. We've lots 
of teaming and tramping still ahead of us. 
Howsomever, we've got this far all right, 
barring the poor chaps those rascally red. 
skins done for, and I reckon we'll finish the' 
journey before snow-fall. But we've got to 
stick to it right along. No loafin' or 
shirkin’.” 

This last bit of counsel was aimed at Andy 
Smith, who had of late been showing a 
disposition to protest against the energy of 
the leaders, and to prefer a slower rate of 
progress. 

He did this more to run counter to Mac- 
lellan than because he was lazy, and, as 
may be supposed, had little difficulty in 
finding imitators, so that there had come to 
be two parties in the camp. 

Maclellan thoroughly understood this, and 
would have been very glad to part company 
with Smith and his sympathisers altogether; 
but for the present, anyway, this was not 
advisable. 

They were still liable to attack from the 
Indians, and needed to keep together. In 
union lay their strength ; so he kept back 
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the hot words he was often tempted to speak 
and with remarkable self-control was as 
pleasant toward the obstructionists as if he 
saw nothing of their provoking conduct. 

After crossing the border, the gold-hunters 
made good progress towards the Okonagan 
Lake, and, being left in peace for à number 
of days, were congratulating themselves that 
the Indians had got tired of interfering with 
them, when they were rudely awakened out 
of their delusion. 

Besides their horses, the company had a 
number of oxen, which were used to haul 
the heavy waggons. 

These, of course, were turned loose to 
graze as soon as the halt for tho night was 
made, and several mounted men were de. 
tailed to kcep them from straying too 
far. 

At a place not far south of Lake Okonagan 
camp had been made rather earlier than 
usual owing to the animals being very tired, 
and when they were released from their labours 
they wandered away a good distance from 
the waggons in search of grass and water. 

Norman was among those in charge of 
them, and it happened that he was very 
tired also, for he had had a heavy day of 
it, his team, for some reason, having been 
most aggravalingly fractious. 

It is not easy to be on the alert when you 
are thoroughly weary, and Norman was 
almost dozing in his saddle as his horsc 
followed the herd of slow moving oxen, 
when suddenly the peace and quietness of 
the scene were broken in upon by a most 
startling intrusion. 

The camp had been made in a kind of 
meadow surrounded by low hills, and from 
behind these hills there issued fully a 
hundred mounted Indians, who charged 
down upon the gold-hunters’ stock with 
the manifold intention of separating the 
animals from their owners, and driving 
them off to their own fastnesses. 

( To be continued.) 
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T was nearly a mile to Monslow’s lodgings, 
but I walked as fast as I could. All the 
way I was wondering what had become of 
him, and how he could have served me such 
a trick, for on second thoughts I made up my 
mind he must have done it to have the laugh 
over me for smoking out an empty room. 
When I got to the house I asked Mrs. 
Crust, the landlady, if he were in; but she 
said, No, he’d gone out about seven o’clock, 
and hadn't returned. On hearing that I 
hardly knew what todo. The thought struck 
me that perhaps he was hiding away at the 
stores, and, if so, I must have shut him in, 
because I locked the outside door before I 
came away. I was just considering whether 
I hadn’t better go back there again, when a 
cab drove up to the door. A man got out 
who I saw by the light of the street-lamp 
was Mr. Rowan, Dr. Pateman’s assistant ; 
and he turned and helped out another fellow 
who, from the look of him, seemed to have 
met with an accident: his head was bandaged 
and his left arm was in a sling. I didn't 
recognise him at first; then I saw it was 
James Monslow ! 
Rowan brought him into the sitting-room, 
and there was a pretty how-de-do, Mrs. Crust 
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shrieking out. Law, Mr. Monslow : what 
have you been a-doin’ of? How did it 
happen, sir?"——and twenty other ques- 
tions. 

Monslow seemed rather faint, and didn't 
answer; but Rowan told us that he'd been 
running down the little bit of steep hill that 
leads to the railway station, and that he had 
slipped on the frosty pavement and come a 
fearful cropper ; broken his arm, and given 
his head such a bang against the kerbstone 
that, for a little time, he'd been insensible. 

All this time Monslow was staring at me 
with his one unbandaged eye in the most 
rummy manner, and when Rowan had 
finished speaking, he said in a hoarse voice— 

“ Who sent you here? " 

I told him nobody, but that I'd come of 
my own accord to find out what had become 
of him. After that he said nothing, but 
Rowan advised him to go off to bed, and 
offered to help him nndress. 

They went upstairs, and I stayed in the 
sitting-room — becauseI wanted to ask Rowan 
some more questions. The thing I couldn't 
understand was what should have induced 
Monslow, as soon as he gct out of the oftice. 
to go bolting off to the station ; it scemed 


such a senseless thing todo. When Rowan 
came down I spoke to him, but all he knew 
was that Monslow had been brought to the 
surgery by a policeman and another man 
who'd seen him fall; and that it had hap- 
pened in the place and manner which he had 
already described. He said Monslow particu- 
larly wanted to speak to me; I might go up 
and see him if liked ; but I'd better not talk 
to him long, because of his head. 

As I went upstairs the thought struck me 
that most probably I was partly to blame for 
the accident; he might have been running 
like that because I'd hindered him by locking 
him up in the office. Anyway, I made up my 
mind I'd apologise ; so when I got into the bed- 
room I began by saying I was sorry for having 
played him such a trick. 

His answer rather surprised me, for he 
simplv said : 

„What trick?“ 

I said, "Why, locking you up in the 
office.“ 

With that he sat straight up in the bed, in 
spite of his bad arm; and stared at me as if. 
I'd said something extraordinary. 

“You!” he muttered, and then lav back 
again. 80 it was you,“ he answered. “I 
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thought . . . I thought it must be you, and 
that’s why I didn’t take any further notice.” 

I said I hoped it wasn't my fault that 
he'd broken his arm, and he answered, 
“No, not exactly, though it certainly was 
indirectly the cause of the accident." 

The fact of the matter was he'd promised 
to see William at the station, as he happened 
to be passing through by the 8.25. James 
was just going to start when I locked the 
oftice-door. He hadn't any time to spare, 
and the delay made him afraid he should be 
late, so he ran all the way, and when he 
came to the slippery pavement he missed 
his footing and came down with all his 
weight on his head and arm. 

Well, that explained how it was that he 
. eame to be down at the station; but there 
was still one thing I couldn't understand, 
and I asked him how he'd managed to get 
out of the office. 

He told me Through the window," but 
l said, "You couldn't have done that, 
because they've both got bars across." 

For & moment he didn't speak. but lay 
grinning and glaring at me with his one eye; 
then he said, “ Magic, my boy—magic— 
Didn't you know I was a wizard?“ 

Monslow so seldom tried to make a joke 
that, when he did, it was enough to frighten 
you; he looked so ghastly too with his ban- 
daged head. And when I remembered how 
he'd got out of the office with the windows 
barred and the door locked, I could almost 
have believed that what he said was true. 

He wouldn't say any more, so 1 wished 
him good-night. Just as I was going out of 
the room he called me back. 

„Look here, he said, “I’m afraid Mr. 
Cobb will be very angry when he hears about 
this lark of yours. He's sure to say it was 
the cause of my arm being broken, because 
he hates practical joking, and just now we're 
busier than usual, so I can't afford to be 
| hindered in my work.” 

Isaid I'd been thinking the same thing. 
| I was afraid there'd be a fine row when I 
told the Grandpater. 

„Well, I shouldn't say anything about it, 

if I were you," he answered. I'll just say 
I fell down in the street; and if I'm not well 
enough to get up to-morrow, Ill send a 
note. 
I couldn't help thinking that it was rather 
, decent of James Monslow to act like that, 
because it was partly my fault in making 
him run for the train that he'd broken his 
arm; so I thanked him, and agreed to say 
nothing. 

He said it would be all right, and that he 
was sorry the Grandpater had made such a 
fuss about Beagles, and so we parted quite 
good friends. 

Well, Monslow was so badly knocked 
about it was two or three days before he 
was able to get back to the office. He 
told the Grandpater that he'd fallen down, 
which was quite true; but the only person 
who knew anything about the trick was 
Leslie. 
how it went off; and when I told him about 


my fumigating the empty office, he was as- 


much mystified as I was myself. 

“I think I know how it happened," he 
said at last. You turned the key before 
the door was shut; and so only thought 
you'd locked it. Monslow must have 
opened it, and passed you in the dark while 
you were searching for the matches." 

This might have explained it, but I felt 
sure that the door had been locked, because 
I remembered trying it before I put in the 
key. Itold Leslie so. and he said : 

* Well, then, Monslow must have done the 
vanishing-Jady trick ! "" 

He said this as a joke, but it put rather a 
fine idea in my head. In some of those 
tricks I know trap-doors ure used, which let 
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the performer through into some place under 
the stage; and I wondered whether there 
was some secret trap-door in the floor of the 
Grandpater’s office. J thought I’d try and 
find out ; so I went down that very morning to 
have another look at the place. 

Beagles seemed rather grumpy; I think 
he had another boil coming; he’s always 
getting boils. Iasked him whether the cellur 
came under the office, and he said. No, it 
didn’t reach farther than the end of the 
warehouse." Then I asked him if he 
thought there were any underground 
passages about the place, und he growled 
out, * No, though he believed there was 
underground work of some kind going on,” 
and I asked him what he meant, but he 
wouldn’t answer, and told me not to bother 
him any more because he was busy. 
Beagles did have another boil next day ; so I 
thought it was that had made him cross, and 
I didn't take much notice of what he'd said. 

During the last week of the holidays I 
found out two or three things which 
bothered me a good deal, and made me 
think more than mental arithmetic. One 
thing was that I began to believe that Cobb 
Major wasn't playing fair. He'd promised 
me long ago that he wouldn't make love to 
Aunt Grace till I said he might; and I'd 
promised him I wouldn't say à word to her 
about it. This being the case, Aunt Grace 
ought not to have known anything about it ; 
but I was positive she did, though how she 
came to find 1t out I couldn't explain. 

What put this idea into my head was that 
one evening when we were sitting in front of 
the fire after the Grandpater had gone off to 
bed, I thought there wouldn't be any harm, 
and I shouldn't be breaking my word, if I 
just sounded her a bit to see if there really 
was any hope for old Cobb. 

I said, “ Aunt Grace, d'you think anyone 
is in love with you? ” 

She laughed, and answered, How can I 
tell?“ 

I said, “ I know a fellow who is.“ 

With that she flushed all over, in a way 
that showed she knew what I said was true; 
and the thought struck me at once that Cobb 
must have written her a letter. She tried to 
laugh and pass it off, and when I told her 
she was blushing, she said she wasn't. 
That’s just the way with girls; but when a 
fellow 8 fourteen he gets to understand them, 
and sees through their little games. 

I said, Are you thinking of the same 
person I'm thinking of?"' and she said, 
"I'm not thinking of anybody," which in 
plain English meant Yes" ; so then I said, 
slap out, Look here, Aunt Grace, if he asked 
you, would you marry him?“ 

At that she laughed all the more, and 
wanted to know if the gentleman I had in 
my mind had asked me to propose for him ; 
and I said ** No," and she said if that were 
the case, she thought we'd better leave him 
to speak for himself. 

Well, now, if all that coming from a girl 
doesn’t mean “ Yes," I should like to know 
what does, and I made up my mind to tell 
Cobb it was all right. The only thing I 
didn't like was this: Aunt Grace evidently 
knew all about it; she'd only seen Cobb Major 
once, so the beggar must have written to 
her, unknown to me, and in spite of his 
promise. 

I didn’t like that, and I was undecided 
whether I'd let him marry Aunt Grace or not. 
Love affairs are bad enough in books, but 
they are worse in reality, and from first to 
last this one of Cobb Major's nearly worried 
me to death. 

But I had another person on my mind, and 
that was Monslow. The more I got to know 
of him, the less I seemed able to understand 
the chap. I went in to see him several 
times while he was laid up, because I thought 


it was very decent of him not to make more 
fuss about the accident. 

One day I saw a pipe on his mantelpiece, 
80 I said : 

"D'you smoke? I thought you told the 
Grandpater you didn't" ; and he said he was 
obliged to sometimes, for when he had very 
bad neuralgia he found a pipe did it good, so 
he'd borrowed one of William's old ones. It 
was an old one, sure enough —the top was 
burnt away, and the inside was caked with 
ashes. l said it looked as if it had been 
smoked a lot, and he shook his head, and 
said, “Yes, William was a slave to his 
tobacco." 

A little later, he told me he'd been paying 
a bill that William had run up in Horwich, 
and then he went on to say what a bad thing 
it was to get into debt, and he hoped I never 
should. 1 said, * Well, the fact of the 
matter is, I do owe something." He asked 
me to whom, and then I told him about my 
tick with Hurd. 

He seemed quite interested, and asked me 
several questions. Then he gave me a lecture, 
and said he was sure the Grandpater would 
be very angry if he knew I'd been running 
up a tick with anyone. He advised me to 
pay it off at once, and very kindly offered to 
lend me the money if I'd tell him how much 
it was; but I thanked him, and said I should 
be able to square it up all right out of the tip 
the Grandpater always gives me when I go 
back to school. 

In spite of his being such an old prig, 
Monslow and I began to get quite chummy. 
He said it would be better for me not to go 
down to the office too often, because it gave 
Beagles an excuse for wasting his time; but 
that he would be very pleased if I would 
drop in almost any evening, and see him at 
his lodgings. The beggar seemed to be doing 
his best to be kind, and I began to think I 
must have misjudged him in the past ; then 
something happened which made me dislike 
him more than ever. 

It was about two days before I went back 
to school. Aunt Grace had gone out to & 
party, and as I couldn't stand being left 
alone all the evening with the Grandpater, I 
thought I'd go and sit an hour with Mon- 
slow. 

When I got to his lodgings he was out; 
but Mrs. Crust said he would be back in a 
few minutes, and asked me to come in and 
wait. There's a cupboard in the sitting- 
room, by the side of the fireplace, and the 
door was wide open. I'd never seen what was 
inside it before ; it was generally kept locked, 
and even now there was a bunch of keys hang- 
ing in the lock, showing that Monslow must 
have forgotten to shut it when he went out. 
The first thought that struck me was that 
he must suffer a lot from neuralgia, because 
I counted & dozen empty tobacco-tins ; if he 
only smoked when he had face-ache, he must 
have had an attack almost every evening. 
On the shelf underneath were a whole row of 
novels, regular yellow-backs, with titles like 
„Neck or Nothing," A Leap in the Dark,“ 
"Lady Telmayne's Secret." The sight of 
these books rather took my breath away, 
because I always understood that Monslow 
only read very dry books; in fact, I myself 
had heard him tell the Grandpater that 
there were so many useful and improving 
books which he considered every young man 
ought to read that he felt it & waste of time 
io take up & work of fiction. And the 
Grandpater said, Quite right, James, quite 
right.“ 

jd hardly recovered from my surprise 
when in came Monslow himself. He saw 
what I was staring at, and for a moment he 
looked like & man who's just going to 
explode. I said that the cupboard door was 
open when I came; and then before I could 
ask him to do so, he started off and ex- 


plained all about the books. It turned out 
that they all belonged to William, and that 
reading such books as those had been the 
chief cause of his becoming such a loose 
character. Once, when he was hard up, he 
meant to sell them all, and so James bought 
them. The real reason why he did so was 
this: they’d done so much harm to his 
brother, that he was determined no one else 
should ever read them, so he kept them 
locked up in his cupboard, and some day he 
meant to make a bonfire of the lot. 

While he was telling me all this, I was 
leaning against the mantelpiece warming 
my feet at the fire. There were several 
letters stuck between the clock and the 
looking-glass, and one of them was addressed 
in a very funny handwriting. I puzzled my 
brain to think where I'd seen it before, and 
then it flashed across me that it was the 
same handwriting as the anonymous letter 
I'd received about being mistaken in the 
character of the person who had my con- 
fidence. I suppcse it was rather a cheeky 
thing to do, but I was so surprised that I 
took the letter down, and asked Monslow 
who it was from. He took it out of my 
hand, and looked at it for a moment. 

"No one in particular.“ he answered. 
“ Only a tradesman’s bill. What made you 
ask?" He looked at me rather sharply as 
he spoke, and for a momen: I hardly knew 
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what to say, because I thought 1 wouldn't 
tell him about the anonymous letter. "here 
was, however, one little peculiarity about 
the way in which the envelope was ad- 
dressed; and I made that an excuse for 
having taken it down from the mantelpiece. 
“Why,” 1 said, " he must think you're only 
a boy, because he's put Master Monslow."' 
James said, *Oh no! he means it for 
Mister, only he's made his i something like 
ana, and hasn't dotted it. Hes only ashoe- 
maker ; and never had any proper education." 
I stayed on talking for nearly half an hour, 
but somehow my old distrust of Monslow 
seemed to be coming back again. I didn't like 
the way in which he was always slanging 
Williara, and showing up his faults. Even 
if the chap was a bad ‘un, it's no good 
kicking a man whien he’s down, and James 
did it as though he wanted to show what a 
much better fellow he was than his brother. 
Then there was another thing: at school 
you get to know pretty soon when fellows are 
trying to “green ° you and take you in; 
and often when James Monslow talked to me 
there was a sort of smirk on his face, just 
like a big fellow puts on when he tells a 
new kid to go to Ormsby and ask for a 
holiday. 
At last, just when I was thinking it was 
time to go, Monslow got up from his chair 
and absent-mindedly took the pipe off the 
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mantelpiece, stuck it into his mouth, and 
took a roll of tobacco out of one of the 
ornaments. 

“Hullo!” I said. 
algia ? "' 

“Oh, I'm not going to smoke," he said 
quickly. “I was only trying to see if the 
pipe would draw." 

There was no mistake about that: it was 
a mean dirty little lie. He was going to 
smoke, any baby would have seen it; and in 
a moment it opened my eyes to what James 
Monslow really was. All those yellow-backs 
and tobacco-tins belonged to him, and not to 
William; I felt sure of that. He made out 
to the Grandpater that he was a regular 
model, and then he came home and smoked 
&nd read those novels on the sly. 

I felt inclined to tell the fellow to his face 
what I thought of him, but 1 simply wished 
him good-night straight away, and went off 
home. 

] hate sneaks, and as I walked back to 
“The Laurels” I vowed I'd have nothing 
more to do with James Monslow. I wished 
I hadn't been so friendly with him; and 
then, all of a sudden, it struck me what an 
ass I'd been to tell him about my running into 
debt with Hurd. I knew if I offended him 
he'd tell the Grandpater ; it was just the sort 
of trick a mean sneak like that would serve a 
fellow. 


“Have you got neur- 
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MORTIMER’S MARROW. 
By W. E. Cuts, 


Author of ** Stories from the School-llonse,” * Wathin’s White Elephant,” etc. 


FTER such a great night it was not to be 
expected that the day would come 
quietly. From the moment of their awaken- 
ing by Mr. Wyndham’s pistol-shot, very few 
of the Bayman Hall people displayed either 
n desire or a capacity for sleep, and perhaps 
the most wakeful spot of all was Dormitory 
One. There Mortimer reigned supreme 
through all the small hours until daylight 
came, and even the halting remonstrances 
and commands of Breftitt were for once 
received in scorn and contempt by the whole 
room. He gave in at last and retired to his 
box. 

The junior had an appreciative audience, and 
mnde the most of it. If you go to Bayman 
Mall School to-day you will probably hear 
the story of the great night once more; but 
I feel it necessary to warn you here that you 
will not hear it as I have told it. At the 
first telling Mortimer gave his adventures 
with a fair amount of simplicity and truth, 
describing, vividly but correctly, his waking 
of Breffitt, his hot flight to the town, his 
moeting with the police, and the jinal scenes 
in the garden. But as th hours passed the 
narrative gradually changed its colour, and 
became something which I shall not attempt 
to describe. It still retains those vivid hues, 
for neither time nor circumstance has 
succeeded in dimming the gorgeous efforts 
of Mortimer’s imagination. 

When light came, fellows began to steal in 
from other dormitories, and he was granted 
the sincere pleasure of beginning all over 
ngain. But it was at this time that his 
triumph received a serious check, for one of 
the new-comers was Larkins. Larkins was 
inclined to be critical, and as soon as 
Mortimer began the tale be interrupted with 
a straight question: 

“What did you look out through the 
window for? 


CHAPTER VI.—THE LAST OF MORTIMER’S MARROW, 


Mortimer stopped for a moment, but at 
once resumed his story. The question was 
simple enough, but not quite easy to answer. 
If he told the truth Larkins would cer- 
tainly grow angry. So he evaded the point, 
only to have it forced upon him more 
urgently. 

* Hold on, will you? What did you look 
out through the window for?“ 

“Shut up, Larkins,” cried Scott. He 
was looking for the burglars, of course. 
How would he have spotted them if he 
hadn't been looking?“ 

There was a general laugh. That's all 
Stuff," said Larkins. “The fact is he's 
afraid to say why he was looking out. I 
believe he was going to get out through the 
window and smash up my marrow!" 

That was a keen thrust and a merciless. 
In fact, Larkins was quite wanting in some 
of the gentle qualities which Mortimer 
possessed, and which have induced me, in 
the telling of this story, to give the latter my 
distinct sympathy. He was rather ungene- 
rous, and would not scruple to press an 
advantage to the uttermost. Now he saw 
instantly, by Mortimer’s confusion, that he 
had made a hit. 

“There!” he cried. Look at his face! 
Didn't Isay so? Gibbon told him that my 
marrow would very likely beat his in the 
night, so he thought he'd run down and 
spoil its chances. He can't deny it.“ 

Mortimer, of course, denied it at once, 
and told the truth. It came too late, for it 
looked like nothing more than a feeble “ so 
are you" kind of retort. while Wilton's 
evidence was regarded simply as an effort 
of partisanship. Things waxed warm, and 
even the burglars were forgotten in the con- 
fusion of charges, taunts, and recriminations. 
Then Wilton went to the fateful window, 
opened it, and looked down into the garden. 


“ Hullo!” he cried suddenly. “Look at 
this!” 

There was a rush for the window. After 
Mortimer's relation of his deeds no one 
would have been surprised to find the garden 
strewn profusely with dead and dying 
burglars. Seeing no burglars, they could see 
nothing else worthy of notice. 

„Look!“ suid Wilton. Look at Morti- 
mer's plot.” 

They looked, and saw what Wilton had 
seen. There were the two marrow-beds 
within a few feet of each other, one by the 
wall and one by the path. Larkins’s was 
neat and compact, and his marrow was lying 
among its leaves, green and fresh with morn- 
ing dews. But Mortimer’s plot presented 
quite & different aspect. 

It had been ruined! The plot itself had 
been trampled out of all shape, and the nicely 
kept soil thrown in all directions. The plant 
had shared in the general wreck, and had 
been trodden down so rudely and cruelly 
that almost every leaf had been torn from 
the stem. As for the long-cared-for vege- 
table, a single glance was enough to show 
that it had passed out of competition. There 
was a crushed, formless fragment left upon 
the ground, but that was all. 

A brief silence was followed by a chorus 
of surprise. Mortimer sat down suddenly 
upon a bed. 

That was the very place," he said, where 
the burglar dashed at the wall." 

It was quite true. Some curious fate had 
led the escaping rutħian direct to that corner. 
There he had tried and failed, and there the 
two constables had seized him. It was their 
substantial feet that had wrecked the bed, 
and the last adventure of the great night 
had been the last chapter in the existence of 
Mortimer's Marrow. In the darkness and the 
excitement no one had noticed it. 
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The noise drew Breffitt from his cubicle, 
and he also looked out. Afterwards he 
glanced at Mortimer's face. 

"Hard lines!" he said sympathetic- 
all 

Mortimer tried to smile, but failed. Breffitt 
looked at him again, and perhaps saw that 
he was hit harder than anyone would have 
supposed. Without any further effort at 
sympathy the senior retired. 

Mortimer dressed himself sullenly. All 
his elation had vanished, and he refused to 
say another word about the night’s events. 
After dressing he went down to the garden. 

So it was all up once more. Somehow 
his marrow had become a great thing in his 
life just lately, and he felt that it had stood 
for a great deal in the future. His long 
record of scrapes and troubles had seemed 
about to end with his victory in the garden, 
and he had looked upon this victory, in a 
vague way, as a promise, and a beginning, of 
better things. He had written home about 
it, and had hinted at & prize. Now there 
was no prize, and he had fallen back into the 
old groove. As far as he was concerned, it 
would have been better if he had never seen 
the burglars at all! 

With such thoughts in his mind he cleared 
away the last vestige of his fortnight's work. 
The luckless marrow, leaves and all, was 
taken up and thrown into the ashpit, and 
there was no sign left to tell of its growth 
and adventures. 

Larkins, who had followed him down, 
watched all this with mingled feelings. 
" What," he said. you're not going to 
give up, are you? Won't you tell the 
Doctor?“ 

But Mortimer was too sore to answer. His 
disappointment had somehow stirred up his 
pride, and he wasn't going to tell the Doctor 
anything. Let the precious thing go. It was 
only just his luck, after all! 

Larkins said no more. He felt inclined to 
believe that his own marrow had really made 
considerable progress during the night, and 
that even if nothing had happened the 
chances would have been about equal. In 
any case he had no idea of finding fault with 
the fortune which had left him master of the 
field. With a proud heart he wrote “ Lar- 
kins ii“ on a slip of paper, and left it pinned 
to one of the leaves, according to custom. 
Other fellows came and did the same with 
their own plots later on, but everybody saw 
that his marrow came easily first. 

When his sad work had been done, 
Mortimer took little further interest in any. 
thing. At breakfast he was obliged to tell 
his story once more to an excited audience, 
but he had lost all pleasure in it. When the 
boys gathered in the great schoolroom to 
hear the reading of the prize-lists he devoutly 
wished that he were able to go somewhere 
else, out of the way, and it did not delight 
him at all to be once more the centre of an 
admiring group. Even the intimation that 
he would have to go before the magistrates 
that very afternoon, and that he would 
probably be required at the assizes, did not 
repay him for what he had lost. He thought 
of what the people at home would say when 
he returned prizeless, and how they would 
receive his strange excuse. His sister, for 
instance, who was inclined to be a severe 
critic, would remark in her quiet way that it 
was just like a fairy tale. And so it was. 

At last the hands of the clock pointed to 
eleven. Two minutes afterwards the door 
opened, and Doctor Bayman came in. As 
soon ns he appeared with the prize lists in 
his hand he was greeted by a storm of 
hand-clapping. When this was over he 
made his little speech, and began to read 
from the paper. 

There was a great deal more clapping at 
intervals, but there was one person who did 
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not join in it. What were all the other 
prizes to him when he had lost his own? 
And there, just behind him, was Larkins, 
rejoicing in his coming triumph, clapping 
his wretched little hands at every announce- 
ment. 

At length the record drew to its close. 
The cricket bat and ball had been awarded, 
and the winner of the gymnasium prize 
had been named. Then the Doctor turned 
another page. 

Everybody knew that Gardening" came 
next, and everybody knew that the Doctor 
had a little speech to make before he would 
name the prize-winner. Gibbon knew that 
little speech by heart. 

„Gardening,“ said Doctor Bayman geni- 
ally. “Hem! I have again to express my 
regret that the attempts in this direction 
have been so few. Indeed, the show has 
been such a poor one throughout that I 
question whether I shall award this prize 
next year at all. There has been practically 
no competition.” 

„The very words he used last year!“ said 
Lomax, of the Sixth, to his friend Harris. 
“ I wonder how in the world he remembers 
them.“ 

" Hear that, Mortimer ?"' cried Larkins. 
“No competition, my boy. There’s a 
knocker for you!“ 

“Shut up," said Wilton. “If there had 
been, you'd never have won!" 

The Doctor was speaking again. When 
I inspected the garden this morning," he 
said, there was only one plot that showed 
any signs of genuine interest and work. I 
cannot say that the result was particularly 
fine, but the prize in this section is given for 
work rather than for results. The owner of 
the plot of which 1 have spoken is Larkins 
Secundus.“ 

It was the Doctor's custom, after the 
name had been given, to fold up the lists 
and turn to other matters. To-day, however, 
he held his piuce through the clapping that 
followed, and kept the papers open in his 
hand. It was clear that he had more to say, 
but only Breffitt and Mr. Wyndham knew 
what it was. 

" On this occasion, however," he went on, 
“there are special circumstances to be 
considered. In trying to escape from the 
garden, one of the men who broke into my 
house last night caused the total ruin of a 
piece of work belonging to another junior. 
This accident, of course, placed that boy out 
of competition, but I understand that but for 
this he would have had a good chance of 
hending the list. For this reason I have 
pleasure in giving two prizes this year of 
equal value: one to Larkins Secundus and 
onc to Mortimer." 

At that point clapping was not enough. 
A ringing cheer broke out, and everybody 
looked at Mortimer. That hero’s face was 
glowing like a poppy. 

But the Doctor had not yet done. He had 
folded up the lists indeed, but he still kept 
his place on the edge of the platform. His 
concluding words were spoken with a good- 
humoured smile: 

* You ure all acquainted with the circum- 
stances,” he said, but I must not allow 
you to mistake my action. I do not en- 
courage any boy, however anxious he may 
be for the welfare of his garden, to get up 
at midnight to watch it. At the same time 
lam pleased to think that the saving of my 
property should be so largely due to Mor- 
timer’s delight in such a useful and instruc- 
tive pursuit." 

That was all. The Doctor, whose interest 
in gardening was only second to his interest 
in Old English, smiled again, stepped down 
from his platform, and swept regally up the 
room to the door. He passed out before the 
last cheer had died away. 


Mortimer’s face was more flushed than 
ever now. He felt rather guilty, for he knew 
that he had not deserved all that. If the 
Doctor had only known of his rivalry with 
Larkins—if he had only known of the com- 
pact which had been made ! 

He looked round him doubtfully. But the 
Third Form had no thought of envy or of tale- 
bearing, and gave him nothing but congratu- 
lations. As for Wilton, he held his peace 
loyally, then and afterwards. 

The school broke up, and there was a 
general move towards the Third desks. That 
moment of popularity was a new thing for 
the scapegrace, and a rather healthy thing 
too. Among the first to come up was 
Breffitt. 

It was really he who was responsible for 
the last stirring scene. During the morning 
the Doctor had gone into the boys’ gurden 
to inspect the plots, and Breffitt had watched 
the opportunity to follow him with Mr. 
Wyndham, whom he had taken into his 
confidence. The Sixth-Former had taken a 
genuine interest in the marrow affair, and 
he saw what an effect the disappointment 
was likely to have upon Mortimer. So, 
with his usual good-nature, he had in- 
tervened, and, with Mr. Wyndham’s ready 
help, had succeeded in making all straight 
again. 

Now he came up to give bis work its 
finishing touches. He gave Mortimer a 
hearty pat on the back. 

* W-w-well done, y-youngster!" he said. 
“ I-I e-con-congratulate you. X- you d.de- 
serve it all. Y.you acted l.like a 1-lit-little 
b-b-brick 1-last night." 

Another pat on the back, and then he 
turned away. Somehow those halting words 
were quite as valuable to Mortimer as the 
Doctor's genial oration had been, and he 
blushed more vividly than before. For 
Breffitt, behind all his stammering and his 
fun, was one of those fellows whose words of 
praise have a value of their own. 

So Mortimer stood a little more upright, 
and felt that he had jumped out of the old 
groove after all. Presently he showed the 
result of this impression, and showed also 
what the marrow had done for him. This 
was when the excitement had passed and 
Larkins came up. 

Larkins was a little bit ashamed of him- 
self. For one thing he had exulted in his 
rival's fall without any good reason, and for 
another thing the Doctor's words seemed to 
tell him that he had judged a schoolfellow 
too harshly. Mortimer had not gone to the 
window with the intention of spoiling his 
rival’s chances, but only to guard his own! 
Well, there was no harm in that at any 
rate. i 

So Larkins’s words had no sting in them. 
„% Well, old man,” he said, you've got your 
prize. after all. But I'm afraid you'll have 
to do your own lines next term!“ 

“Lines?” said Mortimer slowly. Oh, 
I don't think I'1l get any lines next term." 


And here this history must reach its close. 
It might be of interest to follow Mortimer a 
little farther, to see whether he kept his good 
resolution and did better in the Christmas 
term than he had ever done before. But 
that is not a partof to-day's labour, for it was 
simply my intention to tell here the story 
of his marrow. It has been a curious story, 
and I trust that you have also found it an 
entertaining onc. 

As I have said before, the marrow was 
never more than a small thing. (For par- 
ticulars I refer you to Larkins Secundus.) 
But it frequently happens that such small 
things exert & very large influence, not only 
on cireumstances but on life and character ; 
and I think that the luckless little vegetable 
deserves its place kere if only for its final 


good effect on Mortimer and his resolu- 
tions. 

If you deny its claims on that account, it 
surely merits consideration for the part it 
played in the history of the Great Night at 
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Rayman Hall. In support of this claim I can- 

not do better than quote what the Doctor said 

to Bretlitt, when that good fellow told him the 

whole story in the gurden, and pointed out 

the place where Mortimer's plot had stood. 
[rur END.) 


AT 


“He shail have a prize," said the old 
gentleman ; “he shall havea prize, ond he 
deserves it too. Indeed, if it hudn't been for 
Mortimer’s marrow no one knows what might 
have happened." 


A PERILOUS VOYAGE THROUGH CORAL SEAS. 


WE arrived safely at Sourabaya, which is 

the best roadstead along the northern 
Coast of Java. It is well protected by the 
small island of Madusa, and there the 
Feliance underwent repair. 

Excepting our lower masts, all other 
Spars and everything movable were trans- 
ferred to the keel-lighter. Then the captain’s 
wife and family went to live on shore, as, of 
course, they could not remain in the ship 
that was hove down on her beain-ends every 
morning, The officers and crew resided on 
the lighters, and when work began it was 
amusing to watch the native carpenters. 
They were skilful artisans, but their tools 
were toy-like in size. They squatted on 
their haunches while employed, and pecked 
away ut their task like so many pigeons 
feeling. All the while a continued hum of 
conversation—now and then broken by a 
merry burst of laughter—enlivened the 
scene until the appearance of the Dutch over 
scer drowned all talk in a din of violent 
wood-pecking. A single European would 
have finished a task that required about 
titty of those natives to complete. 

Taking it all round, however, the days 
passed pleasantly enough, and the weather 
wai dtightfully cool and fine. At sundown 
each evening the great tackles were eased 
up, and the ve3sel rose to a less straining 
inclination, We had many opportunities 
for landing, and of them I took advantage. 
I wished to learn something of the country, 
in which I was a total stranger, for I could 
not speak either the Dutch or Malay lan- 
gnage. 

Our sailmaker was a Hollander, and with 
his assistance I gathered some interesting 
particulars. 

The island of Java contains no less than 
thirty volcanoes, and from our ship there 
was clearly visible every night a large stream 
of tire ascending from one of the craters. No 
quarter of the globe has such a terrible 
record of devastation and immense loss of 
life as this island of Java and its neighbour- 
hood can show. A few years since the 
whole Struit of Sunda underwent a complete 
change when the island of Krakatoa disap- 
p-ared in a violent velcanic eruption. 

The thickly inhabited coast-line of Java 
opposite was also devastated by earthquakes, 
amd a huge wave that swept everything 
before its irresistible advance. Thousands 
of natives lost their lives, while far inlund 
enl across the adjacent seas dense clouds 
of lava dust and other substances were 
carried from the central disturbance. 

lhree hundred miles from Java lies the 
island of Sumbava. In 1810 there occurred 
upon the latter an earthquake so terrible 
that for a distance of one thousand miles 
on each side the shock was felt. Sixteen 
thousand natives were killed that day, and 
oniy when a volcanic eruption followed did 
the disturbance subside. All over the north- 
ern part of Jeva the land was covered toa 
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depth of some eight inches by the dust 
carried three hundred miles across the sea. 

Such incidents amply prove the dangers 
to which we were at any moment subject 
while on that coast. Other facts connected 
with this beautiful island were less exciting. 
In the interior vast temples and statues 
erected to the worship of Buddha have been 
found, and I heard of a famous poison 
valley wherein no human being can live. 
There also grows the Upas tree. Its juice is 
so deadly that almost instant death follows 
its contact with the blood, but the tales of its 
poisoning the air are mere fables. 

I must not forget the immense Java bats. 
They are frugivorous, and measure across 
the extended wings six feet. How would 
you like to meet such a monster in the 
gloaming? 

The town of Sourabaya I found healthy, 
and the houses of the European portion 
built Dutch fashion. There is a canal con- 
necting it with the sea. No Dutch town 
would be complete without its long waterway. 
There were many European troops in 
quarters there. 

The repairs to our ship were not nearly 
completed when Christmas arrived, but on 
Christmas Eve she was eased up for the 
holidays. The mate and I were already 
heartily sick of our cramped life on board the 
keel-lighter, and we therefore decided to eat 
our Christmas dinner on board the Reliance. 
That meal was about the most amusing in 
which I ever took a part. 

A few days previously our regular cook 
nnd steward took his diseharge, and we were 
sumewhat perplexed to find a competent 
successor. As luck had it, however, we 
found a respectable-looking Dutchman who 
boasted of his culinary capabilities, and the 
inate shipped him. Of course our skipper 
and his family were all up-country, but he 
did not forget us. Behold! on Christmas 
Eve there arrived as a present to his officers 
as fine and plump a goose as shellback ever 
clapped an eye on. The mate's mouth 
fairly watered. although the bird was un 
cooked. ** Won't we just have a feed to- 
morrow ? " said he, and gleefully rubbed his 
waistcoat. 

He sang out for the cook, and the new 
arrival came aft. The mate held the goose 
aloft by its starboard leg. ‘Can you roast 
that?" he inquired, and the Dutchman 
smiled knowingly. 

“Yaw, mynlieer," he said. 
vas von Dutch man-o'- war." 

The mate laughed. “The cook of one?” 
he inquired. 

“Yaw, mynheer." 

“ Then, you son of a naval sea cook, take 
the rooster and fix him up for a two-bell 
dinner to-morrow.” 

The bird went to the galley, and we saw no 
more of it till next day. During the whole 
of that afternoon and evening the mind of 
the mate was much disturbed. I did most 


* Mein vader 


of the conversation. In the midst of any 
interesting discussions my companion 
suddenly lost the thread of the argument, 
and then, giving my ribs a violent thrust 
with his elbow, he would remark excitedly, 
" ''o-morrow— what a feed!” 

I don't believe the mate got one wink of 
sleep that night. All the Christmas morn- 
ing and throughout the forenoon his 
abstraction was even more marked than 
during the previous evening, and my ribs 
became sore from the 
nudging reccived. 

At one bell —half.past twelve o’clock—we 
went below to“ clean up” for dinner, which 
was to be on the table at two bells sharp. 
Of course I crowded on all my best shore- 
going gear, and felt proud of the result, but 
the mate’s rig-out made a perfect fool of me. 

Let me describe his appearance. 

His hair, his beard and moustachios were 
so heavily greased that each almost stood on 
end. Under his chin appeared a brand-new 
white collar, and below that a vast expanse 
of white shirt-front with three glass studs 
glittering like lighthouses set in the middle 
of the Pacific. Then came & yellow 
nankeen waistcoat adorned by a row of pearl 
buttons that seemed like a squadron great- 
cirele sailing in single line ahead. His arms 
appeared like huge German sausages, so 
tightly did the sleeves of a thin alpaca coat: 
cover them, and from the breast-pocket of 
the latter there drooped about half a fathom 
of a red-cotton handkerchief. His lower 
timbers were adorned by heavy pilot-cloth 
pants, and his feet were thrust into a puir 
of grass slippers which he was taking home 
as a present for his wife. 

He really pitied my unassuming rig. I 
saw that, and it riled me more than words 
could explain. Two bells sounded, but there 
was no sign of dinner. Three bells passed 
away in profound silence, but the Dutch 
cook made no sign. 

Then the mate waved through the still air 
his nasal “ cambric,” and on it executed 
such an astounding blast as fairly electrificd 
me. I knew he could no longer bear the 
suspense, but, luckily, the Dutchman 
suddenly appeared, bearing from the galley 
a great covered dish. That was the goose, 
and the cook placed it before the mate. 
I took my seat ut the opposite end of the 
table. Two of the boys brought aft the 
remaining dishes, which were so scattered 
over the board as to make & goodly show. 
When all was arranged the cook took his 
place beside the mate. With a solemnity of 
countenance I have never seen equalled, the 
mate rapped his knife-handle sharply on the 
table. As I bent my head the mate arose 
from his chair. He linked his fingers across 
his waistcoat and closed his eyes. 

“We thank the skipper for this bulky 
goose," ho said. “Steward, raise the 
hatches.” 

The covers were promptly removed. Before 
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me lay a cheerful knuckle of salt pork, the 
side dishes being heaped with yams and 
other vegetables. In front of the mate 
appeared the goose, which was positively 
burnt to a cinder. The magnanimity of the 


mate was wonderful ‘ Your vader,’ he 
said, imitating and addressing the cook, 


‘vas von Dutch man-o'-war? " 
“ Yaw, mynheecr." 
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remains. As he swung them over his head 
—the burnt gravy meanwhile dropping on 
his coat and shirt-front —the alarmed Dutch- 
man made for the cabin door. As he 
reached it the “nigger” goose flew across 


the saloon. 

It caught the cook square upon the head 
measured his length over the 
burst iuto small pieces on 


and while he 
deck the “ nigger ” 
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“ It caught him square upon the head.” 


44 An’ 
goose?“ 

“ Yaw, mynheer ? ” 

“Then, you lubberly son of a swab,” 
roared the chief, no longer able to restrain 
his passion, “ take the bird along and show 
it him.” 

By its near lcg he seized the blackened 


he teach his goot son to roast 
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either side. The frenzied mate roared 
like a bull. He rushed from the cabin, and, 
collecting several charred pieces of the fowl, 
he stuffed them into the cook’s mouth till 
the man was almost ehok.d. Then the mate 
ordered the culprit to “get out”; but no 
sooner had the latter arisen than he was 
kicked clean over the side, and with him 
[THE END.] 


there also disappeared the grass slippers 
belonging to the mate’s wife. 

I sat in that cabin and laughed till the 
tears ran down my cheeks. 

When the mate returned he really appeared 
like a sweep after a chimney cleaning. His 
tight alpaca was rent in twain al! down the 


back seam. ‘The sausage-like sleeves had 
burst, the material floating about lke 


distress-signals in a gale. His head much 
resembled the large brush which soot-doctors 
carried about on shore, while his expansive 
shirt-front was ruined from grease-spots, and 
down his nose a great black streak appeared. 
He flopped into his chair. I divided the 
knuckle of pork, and the vegetables, but the 
mate made no sign. He presently backed 
down to his room, which was soon filled with 
a smoke-cloud one could have cut with eu 
knife, and I remained in possession of our 
Christmas “ feed.” 

From that hour to the present I have 
never seen nor heard of the Dutchman who 
afforded such amusement on that Christmas 
day spent alongside the keel-lighters of 
Sourabaya. 

After the holidays work began, and the 
authorities at length declared the vessel sea- 
worthy. She was eased up for the last time, 
and then our gear was all shipped. The 
captain’s wife and children returned on 
board. The ballast and the dunnage —the 
latter is the material placed against the inner 
sides to prevent the cargo being injured by 
water—were laid ready for the homeward 
freight, and as she stiffened under its weight 
the masts and riggiag were sent aloft, and 
the sails bent. 

To complete the full cargo, however, ve 
had to call at other ports along the coast. 

At length the Reliance sailed from Java, 
where she had been delayed about four 
months owing to the trivial accident alread y 
described ; the Dutchman dropped ona little 
business and made it pay. 

We were bound for Rotterdam. The 
voyage home was long, but quite uneventful, 
for the weather was exceedingly fine nearly 
all the time. We called at St. Helena, where 
a fresh supply of water was shipped, but I 
could not go ashore. I have photographs of 
Jamestown, the principal place on the island, 
as nlso of Napoleon's house, and the place 
where he was interred till removed to Paris. 

We slipped through the south-east trades, 
and northward for the English Channel. 
Off Dungeness we received our North Sea 
pilot, and after a very interesting voyage of 
about fourteen months we safely arrived at 
Rotterdam, when I left the vessel. Has my 
yarn sent you to sleep? If not, I dare say 
you will be glad that it has ended. Good night. 
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A FIFTH OF NOVEMBER TRAGEDY. 


Author of ** The Founding of Hillbrow Hall," ** Ding ' and Ting,“ 


6 FIREBRAND, R. N., J. P. sat in his study, 
n heavy frown on his usually smiling face, 
and he had the appearance of being in deep 
thought. He had bitten his fuvourite quill 
until it was reduced to a stump; for he was 
much annoyed. He had tried to be a phil- 
anthropist in the village, but all his benevo- 
lence scemed to have been thrown away. It 
was due to strong rivalry, beibery, and party 
feeling. 

There was shortly to be an election of 
parish councillors, and he was one of the 
candidates. His unscrupulous rival was a 
certain Mr. Wiseman, a rich stockbroker, 
and a purse proud, opinionated man. Fle 
and his partisans had overstepped all the 
bounds of true emulation and right principles. 
Many objectionable placards had been issued, 
whilst more than one offensive communica. 
tion bad passed through the post. On the 
morning of the Fifth a postcard had arrived 
which had caused the visible annoyance on 
the Captain's face, fur on the card was 
written the following: 

* To win a seat the Captain tries 

By bribes aud party. turning: 

The moral ix —4 iar man casts 
The firebrand w the burning!“ 


By Burnett FALLOW, 


CHAPTER II.— THE COVERT THREAT 


The allusion to bribery was on account of 
his many charitable gifts, whilst “ party- 
turning’’ applied to his having recently 
avowed Unionist principles. The“ moral“ 
contained a far deeper threat than was 
appurent to the casual observer ! 

Some time later the Captain, looking like a 
man who had formed a strong resolution, 
struck a small silver gong. A pretty maid 
appeared, whose face was suffused with 
blushes, though the reason could only be 
surmised. | 

" Has Constabie Quick arrived ? " asked 
the Captain. 

"He-he's in- in 
stammered the maid. 

" Ànd not for the first time, I fancy," 
grimly. ** Show him in here.“ 

The maid looked dreadfully confused, and 
hastened to obey. 

Captain Firebrand smiled his“ grimmesi 
smile." 

Constable Quick entered, his face set in 
“duty's mould." He stood just inside the 


the kitchen, sir," 


door. with his helmet pressed upon bis 
waistcoat -that is, the highly polished 


buckle of his belt. 
„Morning. Quick," aZab'y said the Captain. 


| The Giant. Rocket,” ete. 


The constable saluted. 

"Ah-er—what preparations are being 
made for the Fifth? 

“Extra ones, it seems, sir.” 

* And for what reason?“ 

“Well, sir, “iis hinted in honour of ——" 
He paused. 

“Well?” 

* A Guy, sir.” 

“Ab! I think I now understand this card. 
Read it, Quick." 

The constable did so. 
face moved. 

“Well?” 

* A threat, sir.” 

“Just so. Well. do you understand?“ 

„think so, sir.” 

* [ wish you to----” 

* Just so, sir." 

" And if an exposure 

“Why. ves, of course, sir.“ 

* You will do your best?“ 

“Pil Lil keep my eye on 'em.“ 

Shortly afterwards, when the constable 
had gone, the frown had left the Captain's 
face, and he rubbed bis hands with unusual 
C2IPD.ücel.c). 


Not a muscle of his 
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(To be continued ) 


HF big ocean tug. Canercai!zie, lay rolling 
at her anchor, one breathless afternoon, 
on the long heave which ran smooth as glass 
12) an open bay on the Ivory Coast of West 
Africa. Now the lift of the South Atlantic 
] es itself almost ceaselessly with an impulse 
withered all the way from the Antarctic ice 
p n every smoking West African beach, but 
tat day the surf was worse than usual. 
seaward, there was nothing visible but-a 
ii haze of heat, out of which the mile- 
on; undulations chased each other, and 
paing under the tug, which sank iato the 
t. low, reared themselves white-crested on 
th- plane of the shallows to burst thundering 
eng the crescent of the bay. Shoreward. a 
nead of black rock looked out above tho 
-priy. while yellow beach and palm forest 
were alternately hidden and visible through 
the white sea smoke. 

The Capercailzie's owners, who advertised 
| er as open to tow anything anywhere. had 
eniz£ured to bring home a broken - down 
ateistner, which also lay rolling close by. 
N o breath of air stirred under all the heavens, 
which were strangely overcast, and yellow 
oke rose vertically from the swaying 


THROUGH THE TORNADO. 


By HAROLD BiNDLOss, 


Author of " In the Niger Country," etc. 


funnel, while the metallic clink of hammers, 
ringing with curions sharpness through the 
engine room skylights, melted into the 
diapason of the surf. Under the ragged 
bridge awnings, which flapped as the vessel 
rolled, the mate and skipper sat talking with 
sume difficulty to a haggard French trader, 
who, mopping the perspiration which trickled 
from his hair. said presently.“ 1 like not zis 
look of weather, and me it seems an ouragan 
she come, so I look for my house. Waith too 
much siucere compliment I say good bye to 
you." 

He scrambled down the ladder, his crew 
of naked kroomen pulled the big surf-boat 
up astern, and Skipper Evans watched her 
shooting shoreward hidden half the time by 
the long backs of the swell. "Thea he glanced 
at the big empty steamer, which, stripped by 
marauding natives to the bare iron. masts, 
swayed wildly down the sea slopes, lifting a 
height of rusty side out of the welter. 
“ Rolling like mad she is," he said to his 
mate, “and I shouldn't wonder if that 
Frenchman wasright. There must be soine- 
thing bad not far off which is sending in that 
sca, and it's high time we were going. Shout 
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down and ask Mack if his engines aro 
ready” 

A gaunt man came up through the fiddley- 
gratings, great drops of sooty sweat splashing 
from his rugged face, and looked about him 
ere ke sail, © Yes; we've scaled the boiler 
an' started the fires again, sorted they loose 
brasses, and in another hour she'll be fit to 
steam for her life. lm thinkin’ we may 
need it, for the whole air und water seem 
waitin’ for something.” 

Just so," said the skipper, “ I wouldn't 
lose any time." Aud again the clang of 
hammers rose up louder, for now every man 
realised instinctively there was need of hurry. 
Slowly, thouvh it was not yet sunset, a 
leaden blackness closed down on the water. 
The loom of shore line faded, and the heat 
increased with a crushing weight in the 
atmosphere, under which the men could 
hardly breathe or speak. A light reeled in a 
wide are from the other steamer's fore-stay, 
but this was hardly needed, for every time 
she rolled a brendth of phosphorescence 
flamed along her hull. Weird sea-fires also 
blazed green and gold about the Capercailzie, 
while down in the murky stokehold, where 


90 


everything was blue hot because the fires 
would not draw, a panting, blackened wretch 
said to his companion: “ Flesh and blood 
couldn’t stand much more of this; an’ old 
Mack even has got the jumps to-night. He's 
anxious about somethin’, an’ he’s bad to 
frighten. Hallo! he's shoutin’ again." 

“You must get steam on her somehow, a 
hoarse voice said. Yes, I ken it's murderin' 
work, but it just has to be done. Lend me 
that rabble till I set ye an example." So 
bending double over the iron bar in the red 
glare of the sulky furnaces the grim engineer 
encouraged his men, while on the bridge 
above Skipper Evans with a lantern peercd 
over a chart until through a hole in the 
awnings a few big drops splashed on to the 
paper. Then even as he looked up, with 
his hair prickling, a sheet of biue flame 
smote the water, and a stunning peal of 
thunder clashed overhead. 

“Lower the big boat. Davies, and bring 
their hawser in," he shouted. springing to 
his feet. You'll have to get it done before 
the tornado breaks, it’s evidently coming with 
a vengeance now " ; and men who had lain 
still limp and panting roused themselves to 
action. So with a whine of davit-falls a 
boat sank down the side, three men leapt 
into her, and she vanished into black dark- 
ness, though the line she towed left a 
Juminous trail behind. Next the windiass 
clattered as it shortened the cabie in. the 
telegraph clanged out, ** Stand bv," and Evans 
waited, shivering with nervous tension, while 
& little rush of cool air fanned his dripping 
brow. Soon with another crash of thunder 
the heavens were opened, and the rain came 
hissing down, beating the sea into whiteness, 
and he struined his eyes uselessly after the 
boat until, for an instant, the whole air 
seemed filled with flame. Then he saw the 
wallowing steamer roll down, as it were, right 
upon the craft, and for nearly another minute 
was blinded by blackest darkness, until a 
yellow flash danced fantastically astern. 

„Must have smashed the boat alongside, 
and can’t get back again," said the mate: 
"anyway they're signalling go ahead and 
heave the hawser home," and the tinkle of the 
after winch mingled with the windlass clank. 
as fathom by fathom the wire rope came in. 
Then with a hoot of her whistle, which was 
lost in the roar of rain, the Capercailzie went 
ahead, her twin screws whirling through fire- 
filled water, while somewhere at the end of 
the creaking wire the tow wallowed behind. 
She was a full-powered tug, and it was not 
shelter her crew needed, but open water to 
fight the tornado in, clear of the surf-swept 
shoals of the African coast. So the minutes 
slipped by, and full steam at last was up, 
when a sudden screaming sound came down 
as from above. With a tumultuous whirling 
the rain was blown aside, the awnings, 
ripped from the bridge, disappeared into mid 
air, and the breast of the long swell grew 
snowy white. Evans was hurled against a 
rail with the breath gone out of him, stinging 
spindrift whipped his face, and the smoke 
from the funnel was cut off as by a knife. 
But, clawing back, he laid both hands on the 
wheel beside the blinded mate, for there was 
a harsh grinding as the hawser ripped across 
the towing horse. 

“ Over with it!” he shouted, “ before she 
gets the shear," and whether the mate heard 
or not, at least he understood that the wire 
rope was rasping sideways athwart the tug; 
but, dragged backwards and under as the 
towed steamer shot off at a tangent, the 
Capercailzie would not obey her helm. Down 
she went until the brine swept in over one 
rail, and the iron deck slanted half-way to 
the vertical, while a scaman clutching a 
maul stood by to knock up the spring-clip 
and free the hawser hook. Still he waited, 
for the other end of the hawser held two 
thousand pounds for the owners and a bonus 
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for the crew, whilea broken shout came down 
from the inclined bridge, " Hang on to it 
until she’s going under.“ 

Sc, for a few moments, with one of the twin 
propcllers setting up a horrible clamour as 
it whirred round two blades clear, and the 
foam-lapped bulwark smoking under the 
bite of the hawser, the Capercailzie struggled 
to bring the tow in line, until suddenly the 
tension slackened. Evans stared blankly as 
the deck rose level again, then, while the 
streaky spindrift which bad lashed his face 
before. struck the back of his head instead, 
wrcnched the wheel over. “It’s veering as 
usual, coming in from the other side," he 
said. “Round with her for any sake, the 
tow's driving down on us.” 

Even as the tiller chains rattled. and the 
Capercailzic circled round, under a yellow 
glimmer a huge black bulk came charging 
down on them as the empty steamer. floating 
box-like on the water, blew away before the 
wind. The crew watched it wide-eyed, and 
the veins stood out like rope-yarns on Evans's 
forehead as he tore at the jarring wheel, but 
the engines were elanging their hardest, and, 
drawing out from the danger, the Capercailzie 
forged ahead. “I'm thankful," said Evans; 
“I thought she was over us. This whirl of 
the tornado is worth guineas a minute; it's 
slanting us out for open water. It will come 
back southerly presently, but we may have 
cleared the big headiand then“ 

There was steam ioaring from the blow-off 
pipe, and flame at the tunnel ring while 
below the glistening cranks raced round with 
a rhythmic swing, for the grimy engineer also 
knew he must make good use of his time. 
Just how long this lasted no one remembered, 
for all were too busy or anxious to note the 
passage of time; but presently the mad blast 
turned towards the shore again, and the 
hawser tightened with a twang. 

“The last hard rush!” said Evans; “ but 
if it holds on there'll soon be an end of us. 
We couldn't snatch her out now in smooth 
water, and the sea is getting up. She'll drag 
us down sideways towards the big head- 
land." As he spoke, & mass of flaming water 
10lled in over the bows. smashed half the 
skylights, and poured hissing into the enginc- 
room, while the little stcamer was heid still 
by the drag of the tow. Then a wild yell 
rose up: Stand clear, it's going!“ and two 
half-seen figures fled along the sluicing deck. 
Something creaked, then burst like a rifle. 
shot, and the end of the broken wire rope. 
coming home with violence, ripped through 
the bilges of the lifeboat, while, as the tug 
leapt forward, the hght of the towed steamer 
vanished astern. 

“ Gone! ” said the mate stupidly, scraping 
the brine from his eycs. “She'll blow 
inshore like & feather; what are you going 
to do? " And Evans answered grimly, though 
his words were scarcely heard: “Six men 
and a three-thousand ton steamer driving into 
destruction! Up.helm, full speed, and 
follow her. We'll get hold again somchow, 
if it's in the breakers. Ah, they're calling 
for us: there goes a rocket. Whistle to 
tell them we are coming.” 

A curving train of crimson fire drove 
athwart the murky sky, a dcep boom rang 
vibrating through the scream of the gale, 
and then there was nothing but thick dark. 
ness, through which the tug sought for the 
derelict. But she could not find her, for 
no human eye could pierce that spindrift, 
and zigzagging down-wind nearer the deadly 
shore, Evans feit he would give twelve 
months’ pay for ten minutes’ daylight. Then 
a detonation reached them, and was repeated 
at intervals of just one minute. 

„The fools are getting frightened,” Evans 
said. ‘ Do they think I’m going to let them 
drown and save the tug?" And there 
followed & space of wind-broken silence, 
until the mate shouted; * Now—can't you 


sce her, burning a tar-barrel right under our 
lee?“ 

A blaze of brightness flickered up, the Caper- 
cailzies helm went over, and with engines 
pounding until the platforms shook, sbe 
drove off after the derelict. The radiance 
grew brighter, shimmering blood-red on the 
foaming water, until the tug boat, sweeping 
under her stern, lay plunging just to leeward 
of the other steamer. Now, Evans enjoyed 
the reputation of being one of the boldest 
skippers in the ocean-towing trade, which is 
a sullicient warrant of courage to satisfy any 
man; but his was the cool valour which foce- 
sees anc calculates—a very different thing 
from rash foolhardincss. So he leaned out 
over the bridge- rails, planning just what he 
was going to do, and the dripping crew held 
on in silence to stanchion and pin, trust- 
ing implicitly in nim. It was a strange 
spectacle they gazed upon. With a roaring 
furnace of wood and tar upon her forecastle, 
the derelict lay wallowing broadside.on, 
until one moment her rail seemed in the 
sea and the crimson giare beat along her 
iron deck, and the next, swinging back until 
her bilye-chock was clear, while the brine 
streamed down her plates as it does off a 
half tide rock. 

Dy this time Skipper Evans had decided, 
and with cool deliberation, because there was 
no other way, prepared to undertake a very 
reckless thine. 

‘We haven't a boat left, nor men enough 
to launch her if we had," ne said. “ So I'm 
going to run right in upon the tow to get the 
new hawser. then I'll either pull her out or 
go ashore with her.” The wheel-chains 
rattled, the screws beat slowly, and the 
Capercailzie headed in straight for the 
wallowing ship until the telegraph rang 
“Dead slow," as the inclined deck came 
recling towards them. Two men stood on 
the steamer’s bulwarks with coils of line in 
their hands, and the glare of the fire behind, 
and the gong clanged ' Stop,’ when the 
return roll began. The mate was bending 
doubie over the wheel, but he saw the black 
height of iron begin to rise over them, for 
now but a few yards parted the vessels us the 
seas swung them together. A coil of light 
line whistled through the air, but, falling 
short, it splashed into the water, and there 
was a loud yell, * For your lives, hurry, 
and throw us another—she'll smash us 
into smithereens when she swings down 
again." 

The rail of the other vessel was now high 
overhead. The rusty side, slanting buck- 
wards from them, seemed rising up fathom 
by fathom out of the white welter, and every 
soul on board the tug knew too well what 
would happen if she were still there when it 
descended ; but the skipper only shouted 
* Stand by, and don’t miss the next." A 
second coil flew out, struck the bulwarks with 
a clatter, and two men flung themselves on 
it alinost before it touched the deck, while 
some one shouted, * Go ahead—full ahead, 
skipper, before we're all murdered." 

Evans thrust down the telegraph, repeating 
the signal to show there was urgent need. 
The mate strained every muscle as he 
jammed the helm over, and the cling-clang 
of the gong was answered by the thudding of 
the screws. Then the crew of the tugboat 
held their breath, for the great mass above 
them came recling sideways down, with the 
thrust of a sca to help it into the black 
hollow, and already overhung the tug. Wild 
voices howled above them, there was a 
clatter of feet forward along the iron deck, 
and acrunching thud, and the Capercailzie 
swept out from the thrown-off smother with 
her after-half a wreck. 

‘‘Bulwarks and towing horse smashed like 
so much brown paper,” Evans said. ‘ Well, 
she struck us a glancing blow, and it’s mostly 
above water, while the screws are going. 


Don’t waste a moment getting the hawser 
in," 

It was done with difficulty, for they wcre 
short-handed ; and then commenced a very 
grim struggle, fought with steel and steam, as 
well as human skill. The propellers raced 
round hurling up liquid fire, the little engine- 
room was filled with blue vapour and the 
smell of burning grease, while every plate 
in it rattled in unison to the frantic dance 
of crank and connecting rod. Keen-eyed, 
quietly spoken, the Scotch mechanic 
humoured the throbbing cylinders as one 
coaxes a kicking team, or rushed them at 


their work under a fearful weight of 
steam, and the crimson flame at the 
funnel told what the firemen did. But 


it was a losing battle, for with her great 
surface for the wind to act upon the empty 
steamer dragged them steadily inshore. At 


AN OFFICER'S ADVENTURE IN 


REMEMBRR recounting this adventure to 

two small boys in thetwilight of a winter's 
evening, before the lainps were set on the 
table. They listened to my story with rapt 
attention, and as I neared the crisis I felt a 
hot and trembling little hand thrust into mine. 
One of my small audience, his imagination 
excited, partly by the story and partly by the 
growing darkness, had made this silent ap- 
peal for my protection. And I think he 
could not have paid my story & higher com- 
pliment. I know I shall feel amply re- 
warded for the trouble of writing it if the 
many readers of the “ B.O.P.” find this ad- 
venture as interesting as did my audience of 
two. 

What a lifetime fifty years, halfa century, 
seems to you boys! Well, it isa long. long 
time; but I have to go back all those years 
before I get to my story. I wasthen a young 
ensign quartered with my regiment of native 
troops in Secunderabad, the largest military 
station in India. It is in the territory of the 
Nizam of the Deccan. The Nizam is the ruler 
of Hyderabad, and the Deccan is the name 
given to a wide area of India. The city of 
tiyderabad, where the Nizam lived, was then 
a very hot-bed of Mohammedans, and it was 
not safe for an Englishman to enter it without 
the special permission and protection of its 
ruler. I wascnly in the city once, and that 
was to dine with the Dewan or native Prime 
Minister there. But my story lingers. 

At the time I am writing of, large game 
was far more abundant in India than it is 
now. and a keen sportsman had enough and 
to spare of good shooting. 

One day a brother officer and myself, both 
nrdent sportsmen, decided to ask for ten days’ 
leave to go off on a bear-shooting expedition. 
The leave obtained, we started away with our 

ative servants and our camp equipments, the 
latter carried by four sturdy little bullocks. 
Forty miles of rough country were traversed 
before we decided to pitch our tent, in a 
locality tbat we knew to be the hunting- 
round of the bear and the leopard. The 
country was wild and rugged, with huge 
riasses of rocks running across its face, gaping 
with fissures and honeycombed with caves, 
many of them tenanted by families of wild 
reeasts. In such lonely spots the nights are 
ztran;zely silent. The cry of some animal 
nay occasionally break the stillness, or the 
: lee per may be startled into wakefulness by 
.he weird shrieking of a hyena; but more 
»ften the hours of darkness are as noiseless 
a8 the foot of time.” 
Early morning, before the sun is up, is the 
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last the vault of cloud seemed cleft through 
above, the reft further opened, and a ray of 
watery moonlight beat down upon the sea, 
while, as the tug was hove up on the breast 
of a big comber, a broken shout went up from 
her crew. 

Smitten by mighty breakers, wrapped 
about in spray, a dim height of rock loomed 
out—the boldest hardly cared to think how 
close astern—and a man instinctively crept 
aft with an axe. But a voice fell from the 
bridge to meet him. The first who touches 
the hawser reckons with me. It will be 
time to cut it when I hail you. If we can’t 
sive the steamer we'll either lose the Caper- 
cailzie or take the men off her." 

Ten minutes passed, perhaps a quarter of 
an hour, the rush of wind was lessening ; but 
slowly and steadily the distance lessened too, 
and the crew glanced at the hawser because 
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they hardly dare look at each other, the 
same question rising in every heart. Then, 
as though by a miracle—though it was 
but the result of à great natural law (while, 
from very plain causes, few tropical tornadoes 
lust long)—the wind-pressure further slack- 
ened. The hawser grew less like a tight- 
strung bar, and the strange fire died out of 
the water. “It’s passing," said Evans 
quietly ; we have seen the worst of it. Come 
up some one below and relieve the mate at the 
wheel. All you have to do is to keep her 
steering south. And now, I think, Harry, we 
can safely turn in.” 

In another ten minutes there was no wind 
at all, and by dawn the Capercailzie was 
steaming eight knots on her course again, 
with only a confused broken swell running 
froin horizon to horizon to show a tornado 
had been. 
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CHASED BY A BEAR: 


By a COLONEL. 


time to hunt bears. So, the third day after 
our arrival, all eager for the fray, we got 
astir before dawn, and started out with our 
guns. Our plan of action was that my 
brother officer should take one side of a big 

rocky hill, I the other; that we should 
keep near the foot of the hill and patiently 
wait for the bears as they returned to their 
dens from their nocturnal foragings. We 
were accompanied by half a dozen natives 
carrying spare rifles. 

We got to our respective posts, and I had not 
been long at mine before I heard a shot on 
the far side of the hill, followed by the short, 
sharp, bark-like cry of a bear, startled but not 
hit. In a few minutes heard his heavy 
tramp coming in my direction, unconscious 
of the ambushed enemy ahead of him. With 
rifle ready cocked I anxiously awaited his 
approach. Nearer and nearer he came, and 
then suddenly loomed out of the semi-durk- 
ness, going at full gallop and passing within 
a few feet of me. No time in that light 
to take a sight. Bang! and down he went, 
and lay stretched out at full length as dead 
as & bear could be. 

My servants were crying to me to shoot him 
—* Shoot him, sahib, shoot him." 

“No,” Isaid, “ I don’t shoot dead animals," 
and made towards him. And then a strange 
thing happened: the bear, as if electrified, 
started to spin round and round like a teeto- 
tum. Without a moment’s delay, bang! and 
my second barrel was emptied into him. 
* Surely," I thought, “that will quiet him "'; 
but the effect was exactly the opposite. Up 
he jumped in a fury, and came straight for 
me. 

I turned to get another rifle, but, horror ! 
my attendants, panic-stricken, had deserted 
me and fled, taking with them my two spare 
rifles. I had no leisure then for admiring 
the agility with which they scrambled up the 
face of n high rock; but the memory of 
those natives, green with fear, and clawing 
up that slippery rock, like cats up the side of 
à chimney, has caused me many a laugh 
since. The savage beast was nearly on me, 
and, unless I wished to try a bout of wrestling 
with him, it was high time for me to make a 
move. A large boulder close at hand caught 
my eye. Behind it I quickly dodged. 

This rock could not have been more than 
four feet high, and fifteen feet in circum- 
ference, but at least it was a shicld between 
me and my enemy. 

Standing on his hind legs to the height of 
nearly six feet, his great hairy arms extended, 
ready to embrace me, and the white horse- 
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shoe showing clearly on his massive chest, 
the enraged monster commenced to chase me 
round that rock. 

Perhaps you know what it is to be chivied 
round the dining-room table by an irate elder 
brother; if so, substitute bear for brother, and 
you will be able to understand a little what 
my feelings were. Relax mv efforts for one 
moment, slip, or make a false move, and I 
was lost. Every sense was alert, every 
muscle quick to obey, as I worked to evade 
the clutches of my dread pursuer. One last 
resource was left me—my revolver. I pulled 
it from my belt and fired full into his face, 
time after time, till all the chambers were 
empty; but he didn't seem to notice these 
little attentions, didn't so mucli as sneeze. I 
don't know how many laps we had done, 
when he suddenly changed his tactics and 
started to clamber over the rock to get at me 
that way. But whether the rock was slippery, 
or his wounds were beginning to tell on him, 
I can't say; I only know that, to my great 
relief, he failed in his endeavour. After this 
failure he turned away, seemingly in disgust, 
and went up the hill. I seized the oppor- 
tunity to reload my rifle, and then followed 
him, determined to see theadventure through. 
The boot was now on the other leg-—the 
pursued had become the pursuer, and he 
liked his new róle best. 

I pressed on through the thick undergrowth, 
and had got quite near to him, when, “right 
about face," and he was charging full at me 
down the steep and rugged hill, scattering 
the loose stones as he came. I banged at 
him with both barrels ; but nothing could stop 
that bear, and on he came. The fortune of 
battle had changed once again, and there 
was I with an empty gun as the only weapon 
with which to meet this new onslaught. I 
did not like the prospect, and as discretion 
is sometimes the better part of valour, I 
resolved to be discreet and fly the face 
of my adversary. How I tore down that 
hill, and Bruin after me! But he must 
have been growing weak from his wounds, 
as he soon relinquished the chase and made 
off. 

My brother officer had heard all the firing 
on my side of the hill, and hastened round to 
join me. Together we followed the bear, 
who charged to the last, until a shot at 
close quarters put an end to his career. 

Pleasure at securing my quarry was 
mingled with admiration and pity for this 
brave beast, who displayed such a fine 
courage against great odds, and made 80 
plucky a fight for his life, 
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A Welcome Home. 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Ou Paper’ by BARNARD DAVIS.) 
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PRISMATIC FOUNTAINS: 


1 is very little doubt that at all periods 
in civilised countries great interest has 
been taken both in natural and artificial 
water displays, and, indeed, even a simple 
little fountain in a small aquarium attracts 
and interests most persons. The object of 
this article is to show how a very pretty 
display of prismatic fountains or falling 


water can be managed and made most attrac- 
uve for the amusement of oneself and 
friends. 

Fig. 1 gives a general idea for the audi. 
torium front, which is fitted up in a natural 
and effective manner, by nailing small pieces 
of virgin cork upon it, and touching up with 
oil paint. The tones most suitable are greens 
and greys. The natural colour of the cork 
suffices for the rest of the effect. At the 
right and left hand side of the opening is a 
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wing which, for greater convenience, may be 
made movable by the use of a couple of hinges - 
one at the top, another at the lower end. 

The use of these wings is to shield any 
operations that may take place behind. In 
the centre is a fountain, at each side a spray 
of falling water, and covering the entire back- 
round falling water. The effect of this dis- 
"ay can be imagined when one remembers 
that the operator behind has the means to 
treak up the colour of the water into various 
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HOW TO MAKE AND WORK THEM. 


By THE DRAWING-ROOM SHOWMAN, 
Author of * Living Marionettes," “ Sand Models,” ete. 


tints. Forinstance, say the fountain in the 


centre is white or clear water, the falling drops 
behind a bright prismatic green, and the falling 
water at either side a brilliant rose colour. 
Then the colour of each jet of water is sud- 
denly changed to another tint, and so on. 
Fig. 2 gives the shape and arrangement of 
They may be constructed 


the water tanks. 


of any suitable material, as tin, zine, or iron. 
Almost any tin-smith could make these at 
a small cost. "The upper tank 4 supplies the 
water for the falling jets. At the right and 
left at B a piece of brass pipe is soldered into a 
hole at either side of the tank. On to this is 
to be fixed a length of indiarubber tubing. 
which, in turn, is fixed on to a second piece 
of brass tubing. which finally emits the flow 
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of water into the view of the spectators, when 
it falls into the lower and second tank c, 
which has a little overflow gutter of tin 
soldered to its upper edge p. 

This will prevent any accidents in the 
way of water running over, and a pail or 
other receptacle is to be placed under the 
overflow gutter. The piece of brass pipe E is 
to connect to the centre fountain by means 
of indiarubber tubing. r is of tin, and forms 


the back part of tank c, also supports tank 4, 
and, painted black, forms the background 
for fountains. The small holes at d allow 
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the drops of water to escape, and form the 
background, as seen in fig. 1. 

Fig. 3 requires little explanation. It is 
the back view, where the showman com- 
minds his operations; A, B, c, D, E, r, and d 
corresponding with the same letters in fig. 2. 
The wooden framework is simplicity itself ; 
H is à wooden screen to shield the operator. 
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It has a small opening in it to allow coloured 
rays of light to be thrown upon the foun- 
tains. The same arrangement at the 
opposite side, K, gives the two wings and 
front of the show. An oblong hole in front, 
at M, allows the water to fall through from s. 
In front of this opening pieces of cork are 
nailed to shield the holes in tank at G, as 


Fic. 8. 


seen in fig. 1. The indiarubber pipe leading 
from the brass tube p, and which supplies 
the centre fountain, must have its own tank, 
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made in tin, as the diagram, fig. 4, to the 
bottom of which is soldered a small tap, on 
to which the tube from p is fixed while in 
use at L (see fig. 3). At onc side and at the 
top of this tank a stout wire loop is soldered. 
This is useful to hang it up by against 
the wall or any convenient rest. The tap is 
necessary, as the fountain may be turned on 
or stopped playing while the other parts arc 
at work. J, in fig. 3, is explained in detail 
in fig. 5, a being the piece of brass piping 


which is soldered to a small brass plate m, 
the latter being screwed into the wooden 


screen H, as in fir 3. The bull's-eye 
lantern c is throwing its light through a 
coloured screen p, this passing on to the 
falling waters and giving to them a beautiful 
prismatic effect, the colours changing as 
often as the showman desires, by simply 
placing another coloured screen in front of 
tbe rays which arc emitted from the lantern. 
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A bull’s-eye lantern is not absolutely 
necessary, and any other lantern or light may 
be used; but th» bull’s-eye is recommended, 
as it throws out no other rays than those 
upon which object it is directed. The 
coloured screens for throwing various tints 
upon the water should be made in the form 
of fig. 6, which is a square wooden or stout 
cardboard frame, to which a handle of thesame 
material is screwed or glued on, the coloured 
material being of tinted glass, as green, ruby, 
blue, violet and orange; or coloured gelatines 
may be used, the same as those found upon 
Christmas bon-bons. The only manipulation 
of the above frame is to hold it in front of the 
white rays of light which proceed from the 
lantern, and which are directed upon the 
falling water and fountains. 

Fig. 7 shows details of the fountain in 
section. A circular hole must be cut out 
from the bottom of the lower tank c, fig. 2, 
and around the edges a circular band of tin 
must be soldered ; about a quarter of an inch 
in height will be sufficient. The top edge of 
this tin band must have a shoulder or plat- 
form joined on to it, as shown by the dark 
section 4, upon which rests & circular piece 
of white and clear glass B, which must be 
well cemented on to it, so that there is not 
any fear of leakage of water. A second or outer 
band of tin c is to be soldered to the bottom 
of the tank, the lower end having a hole 
cut in each side, as at p, to allow of the 
escape of the water as it flows 
Írom the pipe ; also to admit on 
one side the nozzle or pipe r. 
E is the bottom of the tank c. 
The pipe r, from which the 
fountain of water flows, lends 
to pn, in fig. 3; c is a coloured 
screen. The horizontal hnes H 
represent the rays of light from 
Jantern, which are thrown from 
underneath the fountain upon & 
piece of looking-glass that re- 
clines at an angle of 45°, and 
which is fixed by the aid of tacks 
around its edges to a piece of wood, which 
is underneath the jet of water. The vertical 
dotted lines show the reflection of light from 
the mirror through the tinted screen to the 
jet of water; as the water in tank is ex- 
hausted it is replenished by adding more 
froma jug. By so doing it can be kept playing 
an indefinite time, and by frequently chang- 
ing the coloured screens a most fascinating 
prismatic-fountain performance can be given. 
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ASSOCIATION 


FOOTBALL, AND HOW TO PLAY IT. 


Dv C. W. Arcock. 


II.— THE GAME OF TO-DAY. 


T? compare the football of to-day with the 
game as it was played in the prehistoric 
times --that is to say, before the Football 
Association came into being a little under 
forty years ago - would savour somewhat of 
disrespect to the sturdy sportsmen who laid 
the foundation of Association Football, and 
who gave, in fact, “ to airy nothingness a lozal 
habitation and a name." The players who 
flourished in those primeval times evolved 
the methods which seemed to be most suitable 
at the moment. In some respects the early 
fathers had the best, at least, of acomparison 
with the modern up-to-date footballer of the 
end of the century. They played the game 
for pure enjoyment, and they found it. 
There was plenty of real fun in it when 
everyone was of very much the same social 
status, when there was no “gate” to 
provide for even bare—much less liberal— 
expenses, and when the true spirit of cama- 
raderie permeated every member of a side. 


Pleasant memories they are of the days 
when Kinnaird and Hogg, Thompson and 
Lubbock, Vidal and Betts, the Herons, 
Wollaston, Marindin and Merriman, 
Ottaway and  DBonsor, Lindsay, Birley, 
Stratford, the Cleggs. Sampson, and Crump 
were names to conjure with. They were 
giants, in the fullest sense of the word, in the 
sixties and early seventies; all honour to 
them. The football itself, too, was more 
enjoyable played as it was, in a spirit of 
true sport, which would have received with 
disdain the very suggestion of a penalty, or 
the necessity of umpires and referees to con- 
trol the game. But, afterall, these are mere 
memories, and no useful purpose, perhaps, 
will be served in trying to recall them. Times 
are changed, and we are changed with them. 

In respcct to the actual football, the 
change has been all for the better. It would 
be a serious reflection on the capacity of later 
generations of players if it were otherwise. 


Association Footba!l of to-day makes for the 
development of the best efforts of every man 
on the side. The carly game was, in a way, 
it may be, prettier, although that would be a 
matter of opinion. The effect was to en- 
courage individual rather than collective 
skill. Though there was a semblance of back- 
ing up, in the main to dribble was the highest 
ideal for the forward, as powerfnl rather 
than judicious kicking was of the back. 
The way in which some of the stalwarts of 
three decades back would steer the ball 
through the whole of an opposing team, 
dodging everyone in turn, and finally send 
the ball like a cannon-shot between the 
opposite posts, was wonderful beyond a 
doubt. It was magnificent, but it was not 
war. At least, that was the conviction 
established with incrcasing force on the next 
generation of footballers. As the number of 
players grew and grew, the strategy of the 
game came to the front, and the did methods, 
tending to the glorification of the individual, 
gave place to a higher standard of play—in a 
word, to combination. 

The earliest formation showed no less 
than eight forwards and three backs. The 
first rules were based on the model of 
Harrow School, and as there was no bar con- 
necting the posts, and a goal could be scored 
if the ball were kicked through at any 
height, a goalkeeper was superfluous. In 
the evolution of the game the number cf 
forwards was gradually reduced to put the 
attack and defence ona more equal footing, 
until a second full-back, a second and, later 
on. a third half-back were in turn utilised. 
The necessity of the cross-bar, it may be 
stated in parenthesis, had been accepted in 
almost the first revision of the original code, 
and as the ball had to be kicked under, the 
goalkeeper became indispensable, repre- 
senting the last line of defcnce and quite 
the most important position on the side. 
The addition, some ten years ngo, of the 
third half-back to complete the first line 
of defence represents the last altera- 
tion in the formation of an Association 
side. At present an eleven is made up of 
the goalkeeper, two full-backs, three half- 
backs, and five forwards. The forwards, in 
their turn, are divided into two right wings, 
two left wings, and a centre. In this forma- 
tion the attack and defence are perhaps 
as equally weighted as they can be, and, 
indeed, it is not easy to see how an cleven 
can be better arranged to ensure the best 
utilisation of each respective member. 

To the initiated it will be unnecessary to 
mention the arrangements for the prepara- 
tion of a football field to suit the require- 
ments of the rules. Those who have got to 
learn the rudiments of the game will find 
every information in the official handbook 
published by the Football Association, which 
contains, by the way, a series of interesting 
diagrams illustrating knotty points in the 
actual play. The scope of the present article 
is rather to point out how the modern game 
stands by comparison with that of the olden 
times, than togive an account of its surround- 
ings and regulations in detail, The main 
idea of the game of to-day, as I bave already 
suggested, is strategic. The aim of every man 
on the side is, or ought to be, to do the greatest 
collective good. The backs, in the early 
days purely defensive, have now an offensive 
as well as a defensive mission. Their scope, if 
mainly to resist attacks, should in only a 
slightly lesser degree be to assist the 
forwards. Their kicking should, of course, 
as much as possible have the success of the 
side in view, and this wil often be 
best secured by placing the ball where it 
can be utilised to the greatest advantage bv 
the forwards for the purpose of attack. Of 
the goalkeeper little need be said except that 
he represents the last hope of the side. 


To hesitate, in his case, is to b> lost beyond 
a doubt, and he should be the perfection of 
coolness under the most trying conditions. 

The half-backs have now a double duty — 
one might go so far as to say a treble duty. 
As a matter of fact, while, in addition 
to an active resistance, they should be 
working in a great measure to feed the 
forwards, they have also, as it were, to regu- 
late the defence. The success of the com- 
bination depends in a very large measure 
indeed on the half-back line, and on the 
intelligent co-operation they give, it is not too 
much to say, will hang the welfare or 
failure of a side. The disposition of the 
five forwards has been mentioned. The 
wings in each case consist of an outer and an 
inner player, who have to be chosen for the 
special requirements of their different 
positions, demanding in some degree, how- 
ever, small different capabilities. The 
greater part of, practically all, the passing 
devolves on the forwards, so that it is 
essential the five should be in thorough 
touch and complete harmony. The 
centre forward, like the centre half-back and 
the goalkeeper, plays a very important part 
in the Association game of to-day. As the 
main tactics of a side are to pass the ball so as 
to outwit the enemy, it is imperative that the 
passing should be conducted on some recog- 
nised system understood by the whole eleven. 
The centre forward bas it in himself to make 
or mar the attack, as the centre half-back has 
the defence. In the game of to-day he has 
very large responsibilities, su great indeed 
that it is not surprising to find centre 
forwards of any very great capabilities few 
and far between. 

In briefly enumerating the main idea of 
the defence, 1 omitted to mention that the 
two full-backs each take one side of the 
field, ns do, of course, the two outer half- 
backs. The explanation may be superfluous, 
but at least it makes the outline of the field 
more complete. Association Football of to. 
day is about as fast and exciting a game as 
can well be provided. That it has taken a 
great hold on the public, the huge attend- 
ances which mark the various League and 
other important matches all over the 
country prove conclusively. That it has 
gained in science during the last twenty 
years in England, is to some extent due to 
the North and to northern players. It was 
the northern clubs who were the first to 
introduce the methods which obtain to-day. 
Passing of some sort or another can be 
traced back to the early days of the Sheffield 
Association, which, from the mere fact of its 
own particular off-side rule, making every- 
body on-side if there were only one player 
of the defending side between the at- 
tacking forward and the other goal, 
naturally made for combination rather 
than individual work. But passing in its 
higher state of development is a product of 
the last twenty years or so. Whether in 
some cases it is not overdone is a point on 
whick no doubt opinions will ditfer to some 
extent. 

That it can be overdone has been shown 
frequently, and in the case of more than one 
notabie club of later days, by the complete 
incapacity of the forwards to kick goals 
with any degree of certainty. Modern 
tactics do not make for proticiency in goal- 
kicking—that is, where there is any great 
difficulty in the shot. The old forwards. or 
rather the best of them, were practically 
certain of a goal when they got fairly within 
shooting distance of it. They would cer- 
tainly have been of comparatively little use 
in their generation if they had not been 
accurate in this particular requirement. At 
the present time one sees numberless oppor- 
tunities of scoring lost, and by players of the 
front rank. In professional teams, more 
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tnan among amateurs, this defect is notice- 
&ble. But, after all, this is, perhaps, the only 
flaw visible in Association Football of 
modern as compared with ancient days. As 
in the methods of to-day it is not one of such 
paramount importance as it would have 
been in the old times ; in all other respects the 
Association game gives little or no cause for 
misgivings. It is one of the best schools for 
physical training in that it makes essentially 
for the promotion of the general good, which 
means the effectual abnegation of self, nnd 
at the same time for the inculcation of 
discipline and obedience. It encourages 
finesse, which is essential to success where 
the keynote is combination. Played in its 
proper epirit, as it must be, and it is to be 
played well, Association Football of to-day 
makes for the best ideals of physical 
exercise. 
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ODE TO THE CLOCK. 


By A MISERABLR Boy. 


I. 


ICK on, old clock, outside the door, 
With muffled voice and thick, 
In Dormitory Number Four 
I listen to your click. 
I listen—tossing to and fro— 
And meditate—a lot : 
To-morrow, if you care to know, 
Im going to catch it hot. 


If. 


I came to grief in Latin Prose — 
My “Trans” was even worsc— 
The Doctor in his wrath arose 
To pulverise my verse.“ 
And then the Syntax -o he glared, 
And roarel at me because 
I neither knew (he said) nor cared 
What Ethic Dative was. 


III. 


At Greck he stormed, and stamped about, 
I had my grammar by me, 

Yet would not—lazy scamp—look out 
The paradigm of eint: 

And talking !—one might talk all day, 
To idle boys like me: 

* Non Verba, Jones (they're thrown away), 
Sed rerbera," says he. 

IV, 

I dil not like the Doctor's jest, 
I did not think it kind : 

Such joking seems to me, at best, 
Beneath so great a mind. 

Tick on, old clock, till night has sped, 
Tick on, whate'er betide, 

Dull care sits here, beside my bed, 
But tick you on, outside, 


v. 
What matter though the sky be black, 
And all my prospecta blue ? 
Its only me they're going to whack : 
That need not trouble you. 
Come rain—and storm—and thunderelap, 
Where once the sunbeams shone, 
Don't let it worry you a scrap, 
Tick on, old clock, tick ou. 
(4t ticks on.) 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


A NOBLE LAD. 


Ar a recent “Sunday Afternoon Service for the 
People" at Folkestone the Rev. E. Husband told the 
following story : “I read it." he said, in the Daily 
Telegraph, and a most touching story it is. It was 
the story of a poor fi-her lad, one of the class for whom 
only the very few have a kind word or a helping hand. 
It was a story connected with the foundering, last 
winter, off Stonehaven, of the Gourdon ( Kincardine- 
shire) fishing boat True Light. The boat, which was 
manned by an old fisherman named Taylor and his 
four sons, suddenly filled with water and sank, 
swamped by the heavy sea. The old man, who got 
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clear of the whirl in the waters, saw to hia horror 
three of his sens disappear in the raging sea, never to 
rise again. He managed to get hold of un oar, with 
Which he supported himself, and by-und-by his second 
son, Alexander, appeared. swimming by his side, and 
stretching ou* his hand to cluteh the oar. The lad, on 
recosnising that the oar would only support one, 
enlmly bade his father farewell, crying. * Weel, weel, 
father, I maun jist awa’ tand he let go the oar and 
sank beneath the waves, Love must be of God to be 
willing to sacrifice everything for it. This was the 
love ot Christ for the world. He laid down His Life 
out of love for it. His was the perfect example. And 
though on eartii none of us sinful creatures can aspir: 
10 tue perfect Jove, the perfect. self-sacrifice of the 
Curist, still with His help we can do sometlung in 
imitition of His most blessed example.” 
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NIGHT ON THE SOUTH AFRICAN 
VELDT. 


A “CAPE COLONIAL Alwin C. Haugner. of Modder- 
fontein, Transvaal, who describes the B. G. P.“ as his 
best friend for eigbt years,” sends us an account of life 
ou the velit. We have only space for his conciuding 
Paragraph: One night I was out on the veldt in an 
ox Waggon. Ilay on the ground with my head pi!llowei 
on my hands. The moon was flooding the p'ain, the 
hills, and all around with a silvery light, and the stara 
were twinkling merrily. I coul hear the murmur of 
the stream as it rippled over the stony bed. Suddenly 
out rang the dismal howl of a jackal. Then the 
whistling of n hedgehog ; the chirp of a cicada, of 
crickets, the hum of the firetlies, the platotive cry of 
the kirk ies. the hoot of an owl, ete., in succession, and 
often together, filled me with awe. The wonders and 
grandeur of Dame Nature came home to me again, as 
they have often done, and could not help pondering 
how infinite ic all was, und what a puny,insignificans 
being man is after ull.” 
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ADMIRAL KENNEDY, K.C.B. 


A “B.O.P.” WRITER, Admiral Kennely, has just heen 
appointed commanding officer at the Nore. Wenccord 
our hearty congratulations. Vice-Admiral Sir William 
Robert Kennedy, k. C. B., was born in 1838, and was 
the ron of Mr. John Kennedy, who acted as Britain's 
Chargé d'Affaires at Naples, Sit William took his 
Lieutenancy in 1857, and hts Captaincy in 1874. He 
became Rear-Admiral in 1889, and Vice-Admiral in 
1896. Sir William has always been known asa keen 
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Admiral Kennedy, new Commanding Officer 
at the Nore. 


sportsman, and the books that bear his name on their 
title-pages proclaiw his prepossessions, He ia the 
author of “Sporting Adventures in the Pacific,” of 
“ Sport-Travel in Newfoundland," and of * Sporting 
in South America,” as well as of the stirring articles 
and sketches that have appeared in our pages. Sir 
William, who lives near Daventry, dates Lis knighthood 
from the Diamond Jubilee venr, 1897. 
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THE PET OF THE “GREEN 
HOWARDS.” 


ANTHONY, the pet lenkey of the famous Yorkshire 
regiment known as the “Green Howards,” is said to be 
one of the most celebratel of toldiers’ pets at the 
present day. Anthony was bought iu Peshawar. when 
only a few weeks old. for oue rupee, by Private O'Brien, 
of the G Company. There was some difficulty at first 
as to where to lodge him, but eventually a temporary 
home was found for hun in the transport lines. He 
goon became a general pet with all the regiment. The 
troopers shared their meals with the little donkey, and 
he spent half his time in the barrack.room. From the 
first he showed not a bit of the supposed stupidity of 
the average ass, but was most intelligent. Hedevelopet 
& playful habit of stealing the boots from under the 
cots and ** making hay" of them. He is now with the 
regiment at Dagshai. 
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S. R. P.—See the chapter on pilots in“ The Way of the 
World at Sea," published at this office, price 2s. 


R. M.—The bowsprit will be a nuisance--the shorter it 
is the better; the mast should be placed a littie 
more aft ; there should be two jib sheets —one port, 
one starboard —fastened to cleats. 


A SUBSCRIBER FROM THE BRGINNING.—You should 
advertise in our weekly wrapper. 


JACK MESSENGER.—Twelve monthly parts constitute a 
yearly volume. We prepare covers for the voiume, 
and we charge 2s, each for them. 


VEXATUS.—See page 384 of last volume for full 
particulars regarding marine engineers. 


STAMPUS.—Your best plan would be to take them to 
some of the dealers advertising on our wrapper; but 
do not expect auything like the price at which they 
are catalogued. 


Constant READER.—1. Leadhills. 2. Quite nominal; 
really there is no value. 3. Freshwater mussels do 
not occur in beds. 


ENTOMOLOGIST AND FRIENDS. See back volumes, For 
a time, we have had enough coloured plates of 
butterflies and moths 


WonkiNG Youru.—l. Probably; but you should 
inquire. It certainly would dixyuahfy you for 
active service, 2. In the earlier volumes the indexes 
were not included in the Oetober part, but hal to be 
purchased with the packet of plates, 


S. H. BAILEY,—Go tothe Free Library and look up the 
word in some history or dictionary of music. It is 
nn obsolete instrument, and is as old as the 
Egyptians. Some forms had eight strings: some, 
the latest, had twenty-four. It was au instrument 
for which a special notation was usedl in the music ; 
and altogether you have your work cut out for you. 


APPRENTICE,—W ith regard to entering the Mercantile 
Marine, see page 400 of last volume. 
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Amateur Photography: A Freak of the Camera. 


B. M. and G. L. (Bilston).—We have had several 
articles on how to preserve moths and buttertlies, 
but they are all out of priut. 


W.H.Dawr.—It is a very serious matter, and not to 
be hghtly entered into. 1. A physical examination 
is customary. 2. Application is generally made 
through a clergyman. 3. Generally to a colleze ; but 
they are not paid. 4. Practically yes, as they are 
trained for certain countries and climates. 


Aranic. —Ask the Secretary at the Birkbeck Institute 
in Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


M. H. B. (Coblenz).—1. The Crescent is a first-class 
cruiser of 10,000 tons. The Doris is a second-class 
cruiser of 5,600 tons, and is of the same class as the 
Diana and Minerva. She carries five 6 in. and six 
4°77 quick.firers, besides fourteen smaller guns, and 
has a crew of 450 Ihe Flora is also a second-class 
cruiser, but of 4,360 tons. she is of the same class 
as the Hermione, and has two 6 in. and eight 47 
quick-firing guns, the crew numbering 318. 2. Tor- 
pedo-destroyers generally have one 12-pounder and 
five 6- pounder quick-flrers. 3. Yes. 


JERSEY, C. J.—1. The inscription runs: Louis XV. By 
the Grace of God, King of France and Navarre " ; and, 
on the other side, “ Blessed be the name of the Lord, 
1:26" It is a French crown. 2. Anything small; 
say a shilling, 

A Wovrp-BEÉ Recrutr.—The recruiting office is at 
Ottawa: but it would be as well for you to inquire of 
the Hizh Commissioner for Canada, Victoria Street, 
S. w. 


W. R. Burn. — 1. The creases will come out in bind- 
ing. 2. The covers cost 28. each. 3. Every volume 
begins on the first Saturday in October. 


V. W. J.—If they have a square hole in them they are 
Chinese ** cash.” 


ANxIoUS,—The method of making skeleton leaves is 
explained on page 95 of last volume. 


A Tug-of-War! 


n 
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J. F. C.—It is no longer the case that “apprentices are 
being constantly advertised for.” Your best plan 
would seem to be to start as a boy ; the examinations 
are open to you just the same. 


MELBOURNE RkADER.—Inquire of the Commanding 
Officer of H.M.S. Cerberus. lt dees not matter who 
he may be. 


G. FREER.—We thank you for sending us the drawing 
of the crippled Z*ieris rape with tlie imperfect upper 
wing. Such specimens of course are known, but 
seem to be rare; at least we have not seen one 
before. 


F. C. Miuts.—1. Judging from the country from which 
the plant came, it would seem to be a hot-house 
orchid, and you will have great difficulty in keeping 
it. If itis a cool orchid, all you have to do is to 
keep it out of the draught in a temperature of over 
40, and water it sparingly occasionally, You can get 
books on orchids from Mr. B. S. Williams, of High- 
gate Nurseries, and from Upeott Gill, of 170 Strand. 
By the North London Rail you can get round to Kew: 
why not take the plant there and have it identifled ? 
2. Freely. Quiequid agunt pueri nostri farrago 
libelli e Whatever boys take an interest in is the 
subject-matter of our little book." 


IFK. -The boat was desiened for river work and 
cannot be recommended for the sea. It might be all 
right, but it would not be wise to say so, 


S. G ARSIDE. - The samples are so small that it is difi- 
cult to tell. No. 2 may be Vandyke brown: 3, burnt 
sienna; 4, raw sienna; 6, vermilion: 7, lake ; 
9, green bice; 10, ultramarine ; 11, gamboge. The 
others are too indistinct, and mny be anything. 


IvaNito“.—The best cheap book we know of on the wet- 
plate process is ** Wet Collodion and How to Work It. 
1s, by C. W. Gamble, Captain Abney's * Instruction 
in Photography " might also suit you. The price of 
this is 3s. 64. The first is published by Hazell, 
Watson & Viney ; the second by Piper & Carter. 
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NORMANS NUGGET. 


By J. MACDONALD OXLEY, B.A., 


Author of “ Archie Mackenzie," “ North Overland with 
; F if Franklin,” etc. etc. 
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66% M | Il ^ 7. [AM TAE CUR (4 IPM 6% My CHAPTER VII.—BAD INDIANS AND GOOD. 
li "i suddenly did the Indians appear, that they had 
made good progress towards their coveted prey 

ere the guardians thereof fully realised the situation. 
Then there went up from them a frantic chorus of 
Shouts punctuated by rifle reports, and, lustily galloping 
The success of the Indians’ strategy seemed assured." in between. the advancing foc and the stock, thi: 
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sought to set the latter in motion toward the 
camp. 

But the slow-witted oxen did not under- 
stand why they should be thus disturbed in 
their comfortable grazing, and were so loth 
to leave it that the few herders could make 
little impression upon them. 

Norman got into & fury of excitement. 
He charged his horse bang against the oxen, 
crying: 

„Off with you! you stupid brutes! 
a move on, will you ? ” 

The other riders were no less urgent, and 
at last the herd started off at a lumbering 
gullop. 

But by this time the Indians were close 
up, and showing an unusual degree of 
daring in their determination to effect their 
purpose. 

So overwhelming were their numbers, that 
it would have been utter folly for Norman 
and his companions to attempt to withstand 
them. 

Their only safety lay in keeping the oxen 
between them and their foes, while they 
strove to work the now frightened creatures 
toward the waggons. 

For some minutes the success of the 
Indians’ clever strategy seemed assured, and 
had the horses of the party been grazing 
with the oxen, it certainly would have suc- 
ceeded. 

Happily, however, it was  Maclellan's 
practice to have the animals kept apart 
wherever there was sufficient grazing ground, 
and the present emergency amp!y illustrated 
the wisdom of the plan. 

He had been the first himself in the camp 
to discover the perilous plight of the oxen, 
and, shouting to the others, “Get your 
horses! get your horses! the reds are after 
our stock !" he rushed for his horse, which 
was picketed near by. 

His example was quickly imitated, and in 
a wonderfully short space of time three score 
armed horsemen were dashing across the 
plain, shouting with the full force of their 
lungs. 

Ahead of all rode Maclellan on the Terror, 
whose great strides fairly devoured the 
ground, and Norman’s heart leaped for joy 
as he saw him approaching. 

“Hurrah!” he pantel. There comes 
Maclellan! I guess the Indians won't wait 
for him to get up to them." 

Nor did they. Realising that they could 
not drive the tardy oxen into the hills 
before their owners would be upon them. 
they gave up their attempted raid, and 
suddenly withdrew. the whole affair passing 
off without loss of life on either side. 

“The varmints came mighty near doing us 
up this time,” gaid Maclellan, with a big sigh 
of relief when all was over. “If they'd got 
our cattle they'd have crippled us badly. 
We'll have to keep more out on guard when 
the critters are grazing. It won't do to take 
any chances of their being raided in that 
fashion." 

But the Indians now seemed to despair of 
opposing the gold-hunters in force, and no 
further concerted attack was mnde upon 
them, although the rascals dogged their 
path all the way to the Thompson River 
with thievish intent, and succeeded in doing 
considerable petty damage. 

The river was reached at Kamloops, a post 
of the Hudson Bay Company beautifully 
situated in the delta formed by the junction 
of the North River with the Thompson. 

Both were large streams, exceeding three 
hundred yards in width, and the fruit of 
their union was Kamloops Lake, at the hcad 
of which stood the fort. 

After the rugged and difficult country 
through which they had passed, the region 
round about Kamloops seemed to the gold- 
hunters a veritable Paradise, and they were 
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not long in deciding to take a good rest there 
before proceeding farther. 

Norman heartily approved of this decision. 
There would be easy times for him until 
they should start again, and he was just in 
the humour to enjoy a little idling. 

The Shuswap Indians into whose domain 
they had now come were thoroughly friendly. 
The animals could be turned out to graze on 
the rich alluvial plain without fear of being 
raided, and there was really nothing for him 
to do but to enjoy himself as he might see 
fit. 

He was first interested in the Hudson Bay 
Company’s establishment. Although not a 
very imposing affair, it was a novelty to him, 
and he studied it thoroughly. 

A square of about one hundred yards had 
been enclosed with stout logs driven solidly 
into the ground, and rising above it to the 
height of twenty feet. At two of the corners 
quite imposing bastions had been reared 
sufficiently high to enable the garrison there. 
from to command all the approaches to the 
fort. In the gallery of the bastions half.a- 
dozen small cannon, six-pounders most of 
them, were mounted, their black muzzles 
pointing outward, and affording an argument 
against attack to which the most audacious 
Indians could hardly fail to pay respectful 
attention. 

Inside the enclosure were a number of 
houses, the largest one being the officers’ 
quarters, while others afforded accommodation 
for the trappers, toyageurs, and employés 
at the post, or for the trading store and fur 
depot. 

Peaceful and secure as everything seemed 
about Fort Kamloops when the gold-hunters 
came to it, there had been times in its 
history when it was the centre of fierce and 
deadly fighting, not oniy with the Indians, 
but with that great rival of the Hudson 
Bay’s, the North-West Fur Company. 

Mr. Maclean, the factor in charge, 
noticing Norman’s interest, told him some 
thrilling tales of the exciting days, which 
made a great impression on the boy, and led 
him to think that it must have been a tine 
thing then to belong to the renowned Hudson 
Bay Company. 

The day after their arrival at Kamioops, 
Maclellan and a number of others, Norman 
among them, went across the North River to 
pay a visit to the Shuswap settlement, whose 
chief was reported to be a very notable per- 
sonage. 

They were somewhat surprised to find 
that the Indian village consisted of a number 
of substantial wooden buildings, with huge 
rafters and smoothly planked sides, that were 
totally unlike anything they had seen in their 
own country. 

“Why, these fellows must be first-class 
carpenters!” Maclellan exclaimed, as he 
looked from house to house, and saw that 
they were all equally well built; “and just 
see the dandy way they finish their cross- 
beams," he went on, pointing to the ends of 
the rafters which projected several feet 
beyond the wall, and were ornamented with 
the heads of animuls or fishes, these repre- 
senting the totem or family crest of the 
owners. 

In the largest building they found the 
Shuswap chief lying upon a mattress on the 
floor. 

He had evidently once been & very hand- 
some man, but sickness and suffering had 
wasted his fentures, and given him a 
strange wild look that rather startled Nor- 
man. 

But his name was rcassuring enough, the 
Hudson Bay people having called him St. 
Paul, which was perhaps their idea of a 
convenient abbreviation for Jean Baptiste 
Dolo, as the Roman Catholic priests had 
previously named him. 


Paul, although an invalid, held unques. 
tioned sway over his tribe, and the factor of 
the fort said that he had on many occasions 
rendered good service to the Company when 
trouble seemed imminent. 

Tea having been offered to the visitors, 
and pipes being lighted, à general conversa- 
tion was soon in full swing, to which 
Norman listened eagerly. His only know- 
ledge of Indians having been gained from 
those who were in constant hostility to the 
white men, and consequently mostly shot on 
sight, it was & very novel experience this, 
enjoying a peaceful cup of tea in a well- 
Hd house, with a full-blooded Indian as his 

ost. 

The attitude of enmity or contempt he had 
hitherto held towards the red-men underwent 
considerable modification as the result of 
this visit. He was awakened to the fact 
that all Indians were not bad Indians, and 
was made to doubt the general truth of thc 
Western saying that the only good Indian isa 
dead one. 

After the tea had been passed round, and 
partaken of by the visitors, the chicf called 
in his wife and daughters, and introduced 
them with no less pride than dignity. 

They were certainly fine-looking women, 
who had evidently been spared the heavy 
tasks that fell to the lot of their humbler 
sisters, and Norman, who had a keen appre- 
ciation of feminine beauty, amused himself 
by thinking that a little flirtation with the 
younger daughter might be a very pleasant 
way of whiling away the time. 

But as he knew no more cf the Shuswap 
tongue than she did of the English, conver- 
sation must have languished between them. 

The expedition could hardly have chosen 
a better time for visiting Kamloops, and 
each day of their stay was full of interest. 

On the morning after the visit to the 
Shuswaps, Mr. Maclean announced that the 
annual round-up of the horses was about to 
take place, and that all who wished could 
join in the fun. 

Norman, as a matter of course, voluntecred 
at once, and Maclellan said he might have 
one of his horses, as Smith curtly refused 
to allow him to use one of the team. 

It was a superb morning, and in high 
spirits the band of riders set off, the Hudson 
Bay men greatly pleased at having so much 
company, and thoroughly enjoying their 
position of temporary importance, for of 
course the visitors had to act according to 
their directions. 

The horses, which numbered scveral hun- 
dred, were 1n bands scattered throughout the 
length of the valley, each band being under 
the rule of two or perhaps three stallions, 
and kept in wonderful discipline by their 
haughty masters. | 

So sagacious were these leaders that the 
horsemen must needs conceal their purpose 
until they had their game pretty well sur- 
rounded, else, taking fright, they would have 
dashed off into the bush, whence it would 
have been a troublesome task to gather them 
again. 

Accordingly, dividing into two parties, they 
rode off in single file, and at intervals of a 
hundred yards, the lines ever spreading wider 
until they practically embraced the valley, 
and included all the bands of horses. 

Then began the drive towards the corrals, 
of which there were two large ones near the 
fort. 

Moving slowly at first so as not to alarm 
the horses too soon, the riders drew closer 
until they formed a semicircle that com- 
pletely cut off retreat. 

Then the excitement really began. Throw- 
ing off all restraint they shouted at the tops 
of their voices, and drove their spurs in deep 
as they charged upon the startled bands. 

At first the stallions joincd in the wild 


stampede that ensued. Then, as if ashamed 
of their cowardice, they halted and, turning 
about, gallantly showed fight while their 
harems were fleeing for safety. 

Norman was so completely carried away 
by the excitement of the riotous charge that 
he did not at first observe this change of 
front, and ere he fully realised it was right 
upon a tine black stallion with a big white 
star in his forehead, who rushed at him with 
open month. 

Well was it for him indeed that he rode 
like a centaur, else he would certainly have 
been knocked from his saddle and perhaps 
trampled to death under the hoofs of the in- 
furiated creature. 

Not an instant too soon he saw his danger 
and by a sudden swift curvet put his own 
horse’s head in the way, and the stallion’s 
teeth buried themselves harmlessly upon the 
other's forelock. 

The shock of the collision brought both 
animals to a standstill, and, before Norman 
could put his horse in motion again, the 
stallion had reared and struck at him 
viciously with his fore-feet. 

Fortunately they were unshod, and the 
hoofs had been worn smooth by long use, but, 
notwithstanding this, Norman suffered a 
painful blow in the calf of his right leg. and 
his horse was severely struck in the fore. 
quarter. 

Realising that it would no longer do to act 
upon the defensive only, Norman suddenly 
drove his horse hard against the stallion, at 
the same time bringing the long quirt he 
held down upon the wicked brute's tlank with 
all his might. 
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Thus doubly assailed, the big black fellow 
stumbled backwards, stood for a moment 
trembling all over, and then with a piercing 
neigh of mingled pain and terror galloped 
after the mares, leaving Norman master of 
the field. 

When all the bands had been safely 
coralled amid unlimited shouting and swish- 
ing of quirts, a number of young horses 
suitable for breaking in were selected and 
separated. 

Then the old mares that seemed unfit for 
further duty were weeded out and set by 
themselves. 

* What are you going to do with them 
now? " Norman asked of one of the Hudson's 
Bay men. They're not good for anything, 
are they?” 

“You bet they are.” was the prompt re- 
sponse. *' We're going to eat them." 

* To eat them!" exclaimed Norman. 
* Get out! you're trying to fool me.” 

Not a bit of it,“ answered the man. We 
kill them now when they're fattest, and salt 
them down, and that’s the only meat we have 
most of the time through the winter.” 

Norman was too polite to express the re- 
pugnance he felt to the idea of eating horses. 
He had never thought of them in that con- 
nection, and he quite pitied the Hudson's 
Bay men for having to be content with such 
fare. 

Another interesting event of their stay at 
Kamloops was the arrival of the annual Fur 
Brigade from the east and the north, bring- 
ing with them the precious peltries obtained 
by barter from the Indians. or by their own 
skill as hunters and trappers. 

(Po be continued.) 
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It was certainly a very picturesque if not 
elegant or impressive cavalcade that caine 
down the valley, every member of it mounted, 
and leading one or more pack animals whose 
bucks bore heavy bales of furs. 

One-third of the men were whites, em- 
ployés of the Company, the remainder being 
half-breeds or full Indians, and they all had 
the wild unkempt look of those who have 
little to do with the refinements and re. 
straints of civilised life. 

In their presence Mr. Maclean and those 
with him at the fort, hitherto much to be 
considered, suffered complete eclipse in . 
Norman’s eyes, and he gave his whole atten- 
tion to the newcomers. 

There was no difliculty in scraping 
acquaintance with them, and he soon had 
established himself upon a friendly footimg. 

He did not fail to draw from them some of 
their exciting experiences when, away at 
their far distant lonely posts, they hunted the 
cinnamon, the silver-tip, and other species of 
grizzly, or pitted their own craft and cun- 
ning against those of the merciless mountain 
lion. 

“If I don't make a good strike at the 


. diggings before I'm a couple of years older, I 


shouldn't wonder if I'd be asking your Com- 
pany for a job," he said to Mr. Maclean one 
evening. 

“ Well, my boy, we'd be very glad to have 
you in our service," was the factor's re- 
sponse, “and I’m free to say that there are a 
good many worse ways of doing for yourself. 
For my part I'm in no great hurry to swap 
places with the most of the gold-miners I've 
seen.” _. 
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THE CONFESSIONS OF COBB MINOR: 


s soon as I got back to school I tackled 
a Cobb Major about writing to Aunt 
Grace; but he said he'd never even dreamt 
of doing such a thing. He had bought a Christ. 
mas curd, but he'd been afraid to send it. 

* Well," I said, “ she seems to have got to 
know about it somehow, and my belie? is 
that when you propose to her youll be 
accepted." 

That made old Cobb buck up, I can 
tell you; and he said that betwcen twin 
souls, like his and Miss Winter's, there was a 
mysterious influence which made it possible 


for them to understand each other's 
feclings without even speaking. He 
said it all very seriously; but if you'd 


seen him talking away like that in his old 
„* penwiper'' coat, and with an ink smudge 
across his nose, I think it would have made 
you laugh. 

Ran- les had left, and instead of him, in our 
dormitory, we had a horrid young beggar 
called Howard-Snook—Arthur Herbert Cun- 
ninghame  Howard-Snook, he told us; 
and before the end of a week he had about 
twenty nicknames. 

The very first night I knew I shouldn't 
like him. He folded all his clothes before he 
got into bed; but, although he was so mighty 
particular in that respect, he was precious 
skimpy over his washing next morning. 
Everyone noticed it ; Higginson winked, and 
I knew what that wink meant, for I've seen 
it winked before. 

I'm not going to bother you with a long 
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description of Howard-Snook, because, in the 
first place, he isn't worth it; and secondly, 
because you'll hear quite enough about him 
before I've finished. He was & regular 
Mamma's darling : he behaved like butter to 
the masters, but he was a snappy little cur 
to us, and sneaked if you touched him with 
the end of your little finger. 

Cobb Major had been to the circus once or 
twice in the holidays, which made hin 
keener than ever about clowning. His great 
idea now was to start an Amateur Dramatic 
Society in the school; so he and I and 
Broom talked it over, sitting on his box in the 
plav-room, munching huge hunks of cake. 
Cobb said that if old Ormsby knew his busi- 
ness he'd have a permanent stage put up 
somewhere with proper footlights, and hire 
dresses and scenery down from Dondon ; 1t 
was What every school ought to have, and 
that in after-life acting was a jolly sight 
more useful to a chap than Latin. Broom 
and I agreed, and we came there every day, 
and talked the matter over, until all Cobb's 
cake was finished. Then some one said that 
something ought to be done; so we decided 
that the best thing would be to speak to 
Chapman, ns he's cock of the school, and ask 
him to use his intluence in getting the thing 
started. 

Well, Broom spoke to Chapman, and all 
Chapman did was to smack Broom's head; 
so that did not seem a very promising 
beginning. However, Cobb was bent on 
getting the thing started, and he said if 
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Broom would go with him he would speak 
to Ormsby himself. 

This was rather a serious undertaking. 
Cobb wrote out what he was going to sav, aud 
learnt it by heart. When he and Broom 
went to Ormsby’s study, I accompanied them 
as far as the end of the passage. ‘They 
knocked at the door, and went in; and a 
moment later they both came out treading on 
each other's heels, and that didn't look very 
promising either. Ormsby had simply 
jumped on them, and told them that if they 
couldn't think of a better way of utilising 
their spare time he'd find them some more 
profitable employment, at which Broom said, 
* Thank you, sir," very quickly, and bolted. 

That was enough to make any ordinary 
fellow chuck it. But Cobb's an awfully per- 
sistent beggar when his mind's made up; 
he struck an attitude, and said: * Think'st 
thou, worthy Broom, that yon petty tyrant can 
curb the heart which burns with patriotic 
fire beneath this winter vest?” 

Broom said he didn't know, but he thought 
we'd better clear out if we didn't want a 
hundred lines apiece; so we wert off into the 
play-room and had some of my cake, and 
then, after a lot more discussion, Cobb Major 
suggested that we three should form an 
Amateur Dramatic Socicty, and have it all 
to ourselves; no one could stop our doing 
that, and Broom promised he'd write a little 
thing for us to act with only three parts. 

I hadn't forgotten my resolution to get 
square with Hurd, J happened to meet luii 
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in the street the day after we came back, and 
I asked him to send in his bill; he said he 
would, but he didn’t. I meant to have gone 
down to the shop and asked for it, but it 
slipped out of my head. The days went by, 
and I kept forgetting and spending my 
money ; then, one morning, about a fortnight 
after the beginning of the term, a dirty 
envelope came for me by post, and in it was 
Hurd’s bill. I glanced at once to see what 
it came to, and the total nearly took my 
breath away. 

One pound, eleven shillings, and three 

nce! 

At first I couldn't believe my eyes, but 
there it was, right enough ; and the separate 
5 which he had stuck down were 
these: 


£ s. d. 
To four dinners at 2s. 8 0 
» Broken crockery ; 5 9 
» Repairing furniture . 17 6 
111 3 

The whole thing was a swindle. That old 


chair we smashed the leg off wasn’t worth 
more than five shillings; and as for charg- 
ing two shillings a head for sausages, and 


buns, and coffee, it was simple robbery; let 


alone the fellow’s cheek in calling it 
* dinners." I couldn't understand it; lots 
of fellows had gone on tick with Hurd, and 
paid up after the holidays, and I'd never 
known him do such a thing before. I pulled 
out my purse, and found that all I had left 
was ninepence-halfpenny ! 

Cobb Major asked me in class what I was 
looking so glum about, but I didn't like to 
tell him. After you'd given a fellow a feed 
it didn't seem nice to let him think you 
weren't prepared to pay for it. However, 
something had to be done, and the only 
thing I could think of was to go and tell 
Hurd he'd charged a jolly sight too much, 
and ask him to make out a fresh bill for a 
more reasonable amount. Darrel gave me 
leave to go down into town ; and, directly 
after dinner, off I started. Mrs. Hurd was in 
the shop, and she said Hurd was out, and 
wouldn't be back till late. Then I told her 
what I'd come about, and with that she flew 
out at me in fine style, and slanged me right 
and left. 

She wanted to know “ whether I called 
myself a gentleman, marching into & place 
without & penny in my pocket; eating and 
drinking like a lord, and smashing poor 
folks’ belongings; and then, after they'd 
waited weeka for their money, coming and 
saying that the charge was too much! She 
was certain Hurd hadn't charged enough, 
and if she'd had her way we should never 
have had a crumb or drop before we showed 
we were able to pay for it, like honest folk." 
I 5 that we were honest, but she 
said: 

* Don't talk to me about honesty! I 
won't have such company in my house again. 
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Ifit wasn’t for the sake of yer parents, and 
me havin’ childern of me own, I'd inform 
against you; as it is I don’t know that I'm 
doing right in holding me tongue." 

I told her she needn't fear that I shouldn't 
pay the bill; but she interrupted me again : 

* Oh, it's not that I'm alludin' to now," 
she said. “You know very well what I 
mean; and now be off with you. I'm not 
goin' to waste time talking to such as you 
any longer." 

I went home wondering what on earth she 
meant. She said, plainly enough, that I 
wasn't honest; and if she didn't refer to my 
not being able to pay the bill, I couldn't for 
the life of me understand what she was 
driving at. Hurd was evidently a sharper, 
and the old woman seemed just as bad; and 
between them both they evidently meant to 
do me out of thirty shillings. I vowed that 
in future Id only deal with respectable 
people like Mossop’s, but those are the sort 
of resolutions you always make when it’s too 
late. Then the recollection flashed across 
my mind of what Monslow had said about 
the Grandpater, and the fine rage he would 
be in if he knew I'd got into debt. Fancy 
it’s coming to his ears that I owed a fellow 
thirty shillings! Why, the very thought of 
such a thing gave me the cold shivers. 

The.e was a fine lark in the schoolroom 
that evening. After tea the Wasps " and 
“4B” had a battle with paper darts—that 
is, it started with paper darts, and ended 
with forms and big dictionaries. But I didn't 
enjoy it a bit; in fact, I went out soon after 
it began, and sat by the stove in the hall; 
for all I could think of was how I was to 
settle that debt with Hurd without news of 
it getting round to the Grandpater. 

I took out the bill and looked at it again; 


and then, all of a sudden, I saw something in 
it that, for the time, made me forget even the 
11. lls. 3d. at the bottom. I rushed off to 
my playbox, took out my writing-case, and 
in one pocket of it found the anonymous 
letter that had been sent to me at the 
beginning of the winter term. I went to a 
gas jet close by ; then, standing under it, put 
the letter and the bill side by side, and any 
baby could have seen in a moment that the 
writing was the same. 

Well, here was the rummiest thing I'd 
ever come across; and the more I thought 
about it the more strange and perplexing it 
allseemed. If Hurd had written out the bill, 
then he was the fellow who'd written the 
letter; and, if so, why on earth did he want to 
go telling me that I was greatly mistaken in 
the character of the person who had my 
confidence? Then the writing in the letter 
was the same as the address on the envelope 
I'd seen at Monslow's, and yet Monslow said 
he didn't know anything about Hurd. 

The whole thing was like a prop. of Euclid, 
but with no Q.E.D. at the bottom. What 
it all went to prove I didn't know, and I don't 
think Broom himself could have puzzled it 
out either. 

The bell rang, but I didn't notice it, and so 
nearly got late for prep. EventhenIcouldn't 
fix my thoughts on my work ; the bill and 
the letter were both in my pocket, and every 
time I took them out, and looked at them 
under the desk, about twenty fresh questions 
came into my mind. 

But the most perplexing question of thelot 
was how I was going to settle Hurd's bill. 
Of one thing I was certain, that I should 
have to pay him the money ; but how I was 
going to raise thirty shillings I hadn't the 
faintest idea. 
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D the sea-shore, in an isolated spot, were 

the remains of an old windmill, which 
had been destroyed by fire. Attached to the 
ruins was & shed, in a fair state of repair, 
and used by a local cow-keeper for the 
storage of rough fodder. It was usually kept 
locked, and the shutters of the window had 
been nailed up. 


CHAPTER III.— THE CRIME. 


About eight o'clock on the night of the 
Fifth two figures came from out the “ shadows 
of the mist," and paused before the door of the 
shed. It was almost too dark to watch their 
movements, but Constable Quick, in conceal- 
ment close by, had sharp eyes of feline cast. 
à There was a considerable fumbling at the 

oor, 


„What's wrong?“ asked a voice. Don't 
the key fit; or are you cowed ? ” 

“I'm all of a shake. It's been a black 
business all through, and I wish I'd never 
got mixed up in it. Poor old man!" 

“Ay! He deserved a better fate. But 
what we've got to do is'to dispose of the 


body." 


«I don't believe I can bring myself to 
touch it.” 

“Don’t be a fool. It's got to be done, 
and the sooner the better. He'll be missed 
before long, and a big search made. "Twill 
bea hanging matter if we're caught mixed 
up in it." 

“I wish I never had been—I'd a good 
mind to back out even now." 

"Then I goes straight before the magis- 
trate and blows the gaff. After all. what's 
the crime? The tide ‘ll take the body out 
to sea, and if it's found the verdict must be 
he met his fate by misadventure. Ha! ha!” 

“It’s no laughing matter." 

“Twill be presently. Ah! open at last. 
The key don't quite fit. D'ye know where 
they hid the poor old fellow?“ 

“Under some trusses of straw at the 
back." 

“Lend a hand, then: we'll soon do our 
bit." 

“ I feels quite like a murderer.” 

" Imagination—or a guilty conscience.” 

“You have neither the one nor the other." 

At this juncture thcy passed into the 
shed. 

“Close the door. We must strike a 
match; but we don't want the gleam to 
betray us." 

The constable left his concealment, and 
went and applied his eye to a crack in the 
shutter. There was a gleam within as a 
match was struck. 

“Why —" then Constable Quick closed 


Wwe the railway from Haifa to Damas- 

cus was projected, my old friend 
Edward Hope was sent out along with others 
to survey the route. He was a very old 
friend, although we were both young men, 
for the oldness of a friendship is not to be 
reckoned merely by length of years. When 
we say an old friend,” we indicate a quality 
which age alone cannot express. 

The fact is, we were neighbours’ children, 
born and reared in the same town, educated 
at the same school, playmates at the time 
when our chief delight was in tops and 
marbles, sharers in each other’s live stock, and 
partners of a common stamp album, and pre- 
serving a homely correspondence somewhat 
unusual between two lads when we were 
separated for the first time within the memory 
of either of us—he to qualify himself as 
à civil engineer, and I to study medicine. 
He was fortunate enough to be recommended 
às a capable young fellow, who could he 
trusted to thoroughly survey the ground, and 
furnish & reliable report, and to recommend 
to the projectors the most feasible route from 
the Bay of Acre to “ the eye of all the East," 
the far-famed and old-world city of Damas- 
Cus. 

He was & couple of years older than I was, 
taller and stronger, with a splendid physique 
—a blue-eyed, fair-haired, broad-shouldered, 
typical Saxon. The contrast between us 
was quite marked. My health was not 
Tobust. My dark face had become somewhat 
pallid with rather close study, and my 
naturally slim figure had grown thinner from 
loss of appetite and the long grind involved 
in the preparation for my final examination. 
I had got through, however, and was at a 
loose end for a while; and when Ned, who 
was then in Syria, wrote and invited me to 
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his mouth with a sudden snap. What he 
had seen was enough to have caused a more 
imperturbable man to forget his habitual 
caution. 

* Hark!” was ejaculated. 

„Ay! I heard a snap, just as though a gin 
had gone off. Best mind your fingers." 

“ Strike another match, and then we'll see 


where to take hold of him. Right! I've 
got his head." 
“And I his feet. Now steady. He's a 


lump for an old un." 

They came out, deposited their burden on 
the ground, and then carefully locked the 
door. Then, in silence, they carried the 
body (for such it was) to the old crumbling 
stage where, in the days of the mill’s 
prosperity, grain had been landed and flour 
shipped, and where the ebbing tide was still 
running fast. They gave the body a few 
swings, and then hurled it far out across the 
water, into which it fell with & loud splash. 

„There goes the last trace of our crime!“ 
said one. 

“ Unless the sea give up its dead." 

“ Even then they can never lay the blame 
to our door.“ 

A heavy hand fell upon their shoulders, and 
the stern voice of Constable Quick said : 

“I arrest you in the Queen's name for the 
murder of a person at present unknown and 
whose body you have just thrown into the 
water." 

“Why, it was only —--" gasped one of the 
startled conspirators; but the constable 
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CHAPTER I. 


go out there and spend a few weeks with 
him, the temptation was too great to be 
resisted. 

My father, whose opinion I had not 
dispensed with, nor have I even now, for his 
grey head is wiser than my black one, agreed 
that it might be a good thing for me physic- 
ally, and put me in the way of a bit of 
valuable experience, and backed up his con- 
sent by a liberal supply of the needful, without 
which indeed the trip would have been an 
impossibility. 

A young medical man, fresh from his 
“final” and without the prospect of a 
practice, is not generally flush of money. 
The pater was never niggardly with his 
supplies when it was a question of real 
pleasure or the restoration of my somewhat 
precarious health; and on this occasion he 
dealt with me handsomely. My mother, 
good, timid soul that she was, loaded me 
with instructions concerning the care I was 
to take of myself, and would have loaded me 
with an outfit altogether too large and very 
much too warm for such a climate as that of 
Syria if I had not gently but emphatically 
protested. She was not over favourable to 
the visit, but she saw that I had set my heart 
upon it, and therefore would not disappoint 
me by withholding her consent, nor lessen my 
anticipation by objections which nevertheless 
she secretly cherished, and could not quite 
hide from me. 

I ran across France, and shipped at Mar- 
seilles for Alexandria, that I might have a 
peep at Egypt on the way. From Alexandria 
I went to Cairo, and spent a week or more 
there, visiting the Pyramids and rambling 
about the city. In returning, I branched off 
at the Zagazig junction, and proceeded to 
Ismalia, and thence by the Suez Canal to 
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interrupted : “ An’ I warns you that any- 
thing you may say will be used as evidence 
agninst you." 

* But it was only 

"Shut up, fool," interrupted his com- 
panion. “If the constable can't enter into 
the joke- —-" 

* A grim joke," put in the constable; 
“one as ‘Il cost you dear." And he pro- 
duced the handeuffs. 

* See here, Quick, don't go too far." 

"TI'l do my duty an’ take the conse- 
quences.” 

„Lou will lock us up?“ 

“No doubt about that," grimly. “If 
you don't come quietly Ill blow my 
whistle.” 

“ You are a meddling fool, Quick.“ 

„Any way you've got to 'ave the darbies 
on, my fine fellows. The law is no respecter 
of persons. I does what I believes to be my 
duty; for with my own eyes I've seen you 
throw a body into the water, an’ with my 
own ears I heard you confess to each other 
that you had been participators of the crime 
which cost he whose body you’ve attempted 
to dispose of his life. I does my duty to the 
letter, an’ if—mind I says 1r—I’ve made ny 
little technical error, in face of the suspicious 
nature of your actions, 4ustification will be 
granted me by the law." 

„There's more in this than we under- 
stand," said one of the prisoners. We 
will go quietly." 

(To be continued.) 
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Port Said. Here, by Ned's advice, I em- 
barked on an Austrian-Lloyd steamer—an 
almost flat-bottomed craft, that rolled 
villainously in the choppy sea—for Jaffa, 
where, by previous arrangement, Ned was to 
meet me. And well was it that he did meet 
me, coming off to the vessel in one of the 
surf-boats, for if I had been left alone to con- 
tend with the Arab boatmen they would 
almost have torn me to pieces in their com- 
petition to carry me ashore, to say nothing 
about fleecing me out of four times the usual 
fare, a trick that the Turkish officials at the 
Custom House were ready to second most 
heartily on their own aecount. "Through the 
clutches of these harpies of an Oriental 
civilisation Ned safely brought me, and 
rescued my belongings from the Custom 
House with much less trouble and only a 
tithe of the charges that would have been 
demanded and probably enforced from me. 
He had become accustomed to their ways. 

* Well, old fellow," said he, when we had 
reached a quiet and very small hotel outside 
the town, and overlooking & grove of orange- 
trees. you are looking better than I ex- 
pected to see you. Why, you are almost as 
brown as an Arab already, and if you knew 
the lingo, and could be rigged out in some 
of their toggery, you would easily pass for 
one. Like Captain Burton, you might de- 
ceive the most wary, and make the journey 
to Mecca—if it were worth while," he added, 
after a pause. 

“I couldn't take you with me,” said I, 
laughing. “There never was an Arab like 
you." Ned’s face and neck were like a boiled 
lobster. 

‘And I have no desire to go,” replied Ned. 
* I should bring the plague away with my 
lips if I kissed the black stone, and a count- 
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less army of bacteria in my veins if I drank 
at the well Zemzem. And it is no use going 
unless, like a faithful Moslem, you do the 
whole thing. But they would skewer me for 
a mocking Giaour before I got there. No 
disguise would be sufficient for my red face. 
You do look fit, though, Stan, my boy, and I 
understood that you were run down until 
you weren sort of second cousin toa skeieton."' 

„There isn’t much of me yet to boast 
of,"Ireplied. “I’m thin enough almost to 
warrant the relationship. But you must re- 
member that I have had a week in Egypt, 
and a week or more at sea, since I left home, 
and I have been picking up all the while. 
Then the sea and the hot sun have bronzed 
me and given me a hardy look. My skin 
doesn’t peel like yours, but I just keep on 
deepening in colour, and I expect to return 
as if E hadn't been washed for a month and a 
day. When do we start for ycur quarters?“ 

There's no great hurry," responded 
Ned. It is a quiet time with us just now, 
and I have & few days' leave of absence; so 
I thought that while we are here we might 
as well explore this ancient place, and see the 
sights, and perhaps, if you wouid like it, run 
up to Jerusalem, leaving your luggage here, 
and calling for it on our return. We can go 
from here to Haifa by road—or track rather. 
for proper road there is none—and you can 
take your choice of a camel, or a pony, or an 
ass; Or, if you prefer it, we can travel by 
gea." 

" Any way you like, Ned ; but it is very 
good of you to get off for so iong a time 
simply to show me round. [ thought of 
spending the holiday moving up and down 
with you and the other fellows, while you 
were busy with your surveying and what not. 
I hope I haven't taken you away from your 
proper work.” 

" No; the work is weli advanced. And 
I have stuck to it pretty close since I came 
out. Iam fairly entitled to a few days’ rest, 
and I should have taken it whether you had 
accepted my invitation or not. The other 
fellows have had their turn, and now it 1s 
mine." 

* In that case I shall be glad to go wher. 
ever you like. I will leave myselt in your 
hands. You know a bit about the country 
by this time —what to see and what to pass 
by ; and so, if you say Jerusalem or Jericho, 
or any other place. Barkis is willin'.' 
Take me where you like, oniy send me back 
home as brown as a russet apple, and as 
sound, and you will earn the deepest gratitude 
of my father and mother, and secure before- 
hand the heartiest of welcomes when you 
come home yourself.“ 

“Only from your father and mother?” 
And there was a look in Ned's eyes which I 
knew how to interpret. 

" From me, also," said I, with a significant 
gmile. 

“ And only from you three? Will no one 
else join in that heartiest of welcomes? 
And there was just a shade of anxiety in 
Ned's tone. 

"You foolish fellow!" I 
Haven't you got over it yet? 

" No; and I never shall. Did she send 
any message, Stan?“ 

Now the she referred to was a cousin of 
mine, and a ward of my father's, who lived 
with us in the old home, not having a horne 
of her own. She was young, much younger 
than Ned, younger even than I; but Ned had 
completely lost his heart to her. There was 
no engagement between them, because my 
father would not hear of it, thought it was 
premature, and ali that ; being almost more 
careful in these matters of this interesting 
ward of his than he would have been if he 
had had a daughter of his own; and, what- 
ever Alice thought, I know that Ned's opinion 
Was that the patcr was rather stiff, and un- 


exclaimed. 
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necessarily insistent upon the attainment of 
the young lady in question of & certain are. 

But Dad knew what he was doing, and 
knew also that the young people themselves 
would thank him in the long run. Still, if 
there were no formal engagement, there was 
a sort of tacit understanding between Ned 
and Alice; and, as a matter of fact, I was 
commissioned with a semi private message, 
which, as yet, I had had no opportunity to 
deliver. After playing with Ned for a while, 
in that pleasant, tantalising manner which, 
on an occasion like this, 1 could not forbear 
to exercise, I told him what she had said ; 
and he was greatly delighted with it, I could 
see, although he tried to hide his satis- 
faction; but as this is not material to what I 
have to relate, and only concerns Alice and 
Ned, I will not record it. Nor will 1 record 
the commonplace events of the week that 
we spent together in Jerusalem, and Beth- 
lehem. and the Jordan valley, for almost any 
ordinary tourist could tell you the same tale. 
What I have to relate concerns myself, and 
the somewhat unusual relations into which 
I was brought with a section of the Bedawin 
tribe of the Beni Azeriyeh, 

On the eighth day atter my arrival in Jaffa, 
we started for the north. Our equipment 
was a very modest one. 
of servants, and I hired one to attend to my 
needs while 1 remained in the country; an 
Arab he professed to be, but he had a 
considerable Nubian strain in his blood, 
evidenced by his coal black visage and thick 
lips—a handy, agreeable fellow, who served 
me very well. and onc of the best judges of a 
bit of horse flesh, and one of the most daring 
riders, I haveever known. I felt thankful to 
him the first hour of our journey for the 
excellent Syrian pony he had secured me, a 
clean-limbed. well set, wiry animal, with a 
beautiful easy movement, and as fleet as the 
wind. My luggage was in very small compass, 
80. in addition to Ned's pony, we managed 
with a couple of asses, and the servants rode 
or ran or walked just as they could arrange 
between them, or as suited them best. We 
carried a small tent, and a few cooking 
utensils. for it was our intention to do the 
journey easily, and not press on too far in 
one day. 

We made from sixty to seventy miles of 
the journey, working inland from Jaffa 
towards the foothills of the great central 
range, partly to obtain the view of mountain 
and sea, and partly to escape the heat of tho 
low-lying land near the shore. For, although 
it was the month of March, the heat in the 
low levels was anything but comfortable, not 
so intense as we had found it in the Jordan 
valley, which is simply a natural forcing 
house where wise men would grow rich out 
of the products of the soil, but quite hot 
enough to make an Englishman long for 
higher ground and fresher a:r. Then the 
views along these foothills were superb, 
especially in the evenings, when our tiny 
tent had been pitched, and we had settled 
down after the main meal of the day to 
enjoy the rest and quiet. The rest was 
delicious, and the quiet unbroken. Over the 
blue sea the sun retired into his western 
chamber like an oriental monarch wrapped 
in gorgeous hues woven out of the mists that 
had arisen as if purposely to clothe him 
during the day, attended by cloudlets splen- 
didly arrayed like obsequious and yet silent 
courtiers, while the mountains behind us, 
robed in their answering tints. as if to do 
him honour, stood calmly watching his 
departure and waiting his permission to 
unrobe and then enshroud themselves in the 
darkness of the night. From our point of 
vantage, the last to bid him farewell, as the 
first to greet his re-appearance in the morn- 
ing when he came out of his eastern chamber 
over the hills, was the long ridge of Carmel, 
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that seemed to swell with pride as it thrust 
itseif out to the very margin of the sea. 

By the second evening we were under the 
southern ridge of Carmel, some little distance 
outside n wady that came down through the 
hills, and went meandering across the plain 
towards the sea in the neighbourhood of 
Tanturah, the ancient Dor. The next morn- 
ing we passed up through the wady, and 
down into the great plain of Esdraelon, and, 
turning to the north-west, pursued our way 
under the high range, catching occasional 
glimpses of the Carmelite Monastery, toward 
Haifa, which we hoped was to be our destina- 
tion. The Bay of Acre bent before us like 
a silver bow. In the sweltering heat of the 
noonday we entered the town, and were glad 
to avail ourselves of the shade and compara- 
tive coolness of Ned’s quarters, while the men 
attended to the wants of the animals, and 
brought in the luggage and stowed it away. 

They might have been spared this latter 
duty. for Ned found & message awaiting him 
from his chief saying that he and the rest of 
the statf had gone off in the direction of 
Beisan, at the eastern extremity of the plain, 
and on the margin of the Jordan valley, and 
that from there they intended passing up the 
valley in the direction of the Bahr Tubariya, 
better known as the Sea of Galilee. He was 
wishful that Ned should join him there, as 
he wanted his opinion about the northward 
trend of the line at this particular point. 
Ned was closely associated with the chief, 
and the report was to bea combined one. Of 
course, I could not think of standing in the 
way for a single moment; indeed, I was glad 
of the opportunity of crossing the plain, and 
obtaining a peep at the sea with whose name 
I was so familiar. It all came in the run of 
my holiday, which I had resolved should be 
spent with Ned wherever he happened to be 
called; so that, when Ned expressed his 
regret at having to leave me so early, and 
his hope that he would soon be back again, 
and that [ might not be too !onely in the 
meanwhile, I would have none of it, but told 
him that I intended to go with him unless he 
absolutely forbad me. 

But. my dear fellow, vou will be bored 
by hanging about with us in that hot 
region," said he. **And there is not much 
to see except the snovs of Hermon in the 
distance.“ 

„Bored or not, I'm going," I replied. 
“That is, if you will have me. The very 
sound of the phrase, ‘ the snows of Hermon,’ 
has set me longing. I shall very likely 
never see Hermon again." 

“Well, f shall be delighted to have you,” 
responded Ned, *and so will the other 
fellows; but do not blame me if you are 
cooked alive. It is hot down there and no 
mistake. I wish we were going forward to 
Damascus for your sake. Then it would be 
worth your while. Damascus is a sight 
from a distance, one of the sights of this part 
of the world; but we are not likely to go 
there again. I expect that we shall simply 
broil in the Jordan valley. There is a tick- 
lish bit of ground there, over which the line 
must be carried, and across the river at a 
place which rejoices in the nume of Jisr el 
Mujamia, half a.dozen miles or so from 
where it emerges from the Seu of Galilee. I 
thought that we should have to go over that 
ground again." 

The following morning, having given 
instructions to our servants to have every- 
thing ready, we started while the sun was 
yet hidden behind the hills. I took my 
man, Salim, with me; and Ned took one of 
his men, but left the other in Haifa. It was 
& very long day's journey, nigh upon forty 
miles; but, with one slight exception, every 
part of it was level, and really glorious riding. 
The plain was grassy, and interspersed with 
lovely flowers, all freshly springing after the 


rainy season, or at the close of the rainy 
season, for it was not quite over; here and 
there the flowers were in wonderful pro- 
fusion, like lakes of variegated colour in the 
midst of the prevalent green ; while to the 
north and south were the hills, some of them 
barren, but others terraced and covered with 
silvery olives, or unterraced and clothed with 
larger trees. What neglected agricultural 
wealth lies hidden beneath the fertile soil of 
this spacious plain! It is a pity that it 
should have been considered oftener as a 
convenient battlefield than as a possible 
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garden where nature would lavishly respond 
to the toil of man in the supply of the fruits 
of peace. It was an exquisite ride on such a 
pony as that which Salim had procured for 
me; and Salim himself, who followed on an 
ass with a portion of my belongings, had a 
knack of turning up just when he was wanted, 
however far we seemed to have left him 
behind. 

On reaching Beisan, we found that the 
surveying party had gone up the valley, and 
that they would wait for us at Jisr el 
Mujamia. We got upon their track early 
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next morning, and before noon we joined 
them. There were three of them, the chief 
and two juniors, who welcomed me very 
heartily, and were glad of the general news 
I could give them from England. Four or 
five days I spent with them very pleasantly, 
going up with them as far as Kersa on the 
eastern shores of the Sen of Galilee, and, 
&ccompanied by Salim, making little excur- 
sions on my own account into the valley of 
the Yarmuk and along the margin of the 
sea. 
(To be continued.) 
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h P.R. Saw Mill. 
. That was all. 

I laid down the fragment of brown, dry 
pinewood, to which the strips of glistening, 
shrivelled bark still adhered in tattered 
threads of silver, faintly odorous yet in 
spite of its dryness and age, and looked 
inquiringly at my companion on the other 
side of the fire. Thereby hangs a tale, I 
presume?" 

Carson, sitting there gazing abstractedly into 
the blaze, had dropped into silence, and for 
the last few minutes had seemed to be sunk 
in a reverie. But at my question he roused 
himself, and in turn glanced over at me. 

„What's that you've got hold of? Oh, I 
see—that old pine chip. Thereby hangs a 
tale, you gay? Well, yes, you're about right 
there.“ 

With the lithe swing that marks the action 
of aman who has lived an outdoor hfe so 
long as to feel all constraint irksome, even 
that of sitting still, he got to his feet, and 
standing on the hearthrug. glanced at the 
various items making up the heap of curios 
I had just been examining. Thenhe laughed, 
shrugging his shoulders slightly. 

“You might say the same of most there, 
if vou like. Yonder bit of jugged bone on 
the top— well, it was once part of the back. 
bone of a shark, and the beggar nearly had 
my leg off on a certain occasion. That was in 
the South Seas, off the Society Islands. The 
odd-looking object beside it is a Kaflir 
aasagai sheath in miniature, made out of the 
skin of a putf.adder, which is as ugly a 
customer in the snake line as you will find 
either in South Africa or anywhere else. 
The brute has a vile trick of lying half 
covered by the sand, with the result that you 
don't see him until you are ull but on to him: 
added to which. and contrary to the usual 
custom of his tribe, the reptile has an equally 
vile habit of throwing himself back when he 
is irritated. I didn’t know that, so thought 
myself safe because 1 was behind him, 
in:tead of being in the very worst place; and 
if my Kaftir had not yelled out to me just 
in the nick of time, I should have been a 
gone coon almost to a certainty. Venomous? 
I believe you. Even the Kaflirs know that; 
and whenever they kill one it is almost an 
nrticle of their creed to cut off the head an4 
bury it deep in the sand, lest human, dog, or 
horse should tread on the fangs and be 
poisoned. It was a good specimen, so I kept 
the skin." 

He paused a moment, and went on, point- 
ing to another object on the heap. 

The boomerang yonder was meant for 
me. but the black fellow who threw it had not 
had practice enough in the wielding of that 
most uncanny of weapons, as I always reckon 
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it, and it missed, by a lucky chance. I'll 
tell you that yarn some day—it's rather a 
longish one. See the shafts of the arrows in 
the quiver yonder? Every one of them has 
its point dipped in curari, or oorali, which 
is a poison so deadly that, given the slightest 
scratch from one of them and a fellow is as 
good as adead man. They ure not precisely 
arrows, you know, but the darts used by 
certain tribes among the South American In- 
dians for their blowpipes, and most effective 
weapons they are in the hands of a dexterous 
Indian. The bag containing them is made 
of jaguar skin—from a black jaguar, which 
variety is usually reckoned the most ferocious. 
That same jaguar flattered himself, I believe, 
that he was going to have me for his dinner; 
but things didnt turn cut according to his 
expectations, for my rifle had a word to say 
in the matter, which altered the case entirely. 
So on with all the rest —the elephant tusk, the 
Chinese god, the ju-jz from the West Coast 
of Africa—theres a yarn. shorter or longer 
as the case may be. attaching to every one of 
them. And yet," added the speaker reflec- 
tively, *takingone with another, and insignifi- 
cant though it may seem. I don't believe that 
there is a single one out of the lot in connec- 
tion with which I ever had a narrower squeak 
for my life than with the chip of pinewood 
dying there.“ 

Once again he came to a halt and stared 
meditatively into the fire. There was on his 
face the look of a man who is recalling old 
recollections, living scenes of the past over 
again. and I wanted to share therein. 

"Lets have the yarn," I said, lying back 
in my chair and stretching out my legs 
luxuriously towards the fire. It was a 
genuine Christmas fire, and a good one at 
that. Outside, a storm was getting up. and 
the north wind swept and howled in furious 
blasts round the old house, until one felt 
contident that every shred of the ivy that clung 
to the ancient pillars and chimneys must be 
inevitably torn from its stronghold and tossed 
to the winds of heaven that night. It was 
my first visit to the home of my old school 
chum—my first, that is, since he had returned 
for a brief space from the wanderings that had 
already taken him, while still a lad in years, 
roving over half the known world. Thrown 
upon his own resources at an early age, he 
had been obliged since that time to shift 
entirely for himself; and until an unexpected 
legacy had set him free from money cares 
for the rest of his life, he had had nothing to 
look to or to depend upon but his own 
capabilities of hand and brain. But it is out 
of those very conditions that are shaped and 
evolved the best traditions of our race, as 
shown forth in the men who, knowing 
neither fear nor favour, have learned to stand, 


and to act—alone. The man before me stood 
ns a sample of what I mean—cool-headed, 
keen-witted, self-reliant, strong alike of heart 
and arm, estimating himself at his own just 
value, and having, as a consequence, learned 
to rightly respect the true worth of his 
fellows. 

For a minute or two longer he still remained 
silent, evidently collecting and piecing together 
old recollections and incidents long past, and 
when he spoke at last, the suddenness was 
almost startling. 

„There's no need to go into detail over 
and to particularise the chain of incidents 
that had ended by landing me, a penniless 
vagabond, at the settlement of Pine Clearing, 
on the C.P.R., one night just before Christ- 
mas about a dozen years ago. By the way, it 
being Christmas time now, this yarn will be 
distinctly seasonable. Well, enough to say 
that I was in pretty low water— lower, in fact, 
than I had been in all my life, and than, 
please God, I trust ever to be again. I had 
seen the end of my last dollar 1n buying my 
last meal, that dollar having been itself the 
outcome of the sale of my revolver; and 
barring the clothes I stood up in, I had not 
& solitary possession in the whole wide world. 
What was worse, too, not the remotest idea 
suggested itself as to when or where I 
should ever own anything beyond them, for 
neither had I got a job at present. nor had I 
the faintest prospect of getting one. 

“ Not a pleasant look-out for a young fel- 
low of little over twenty, was it? And the worst 
aspect was that it was winter—a Canadian 
winter—and I can tell you the cold was worth 
calling cold. A man needs to be well fed 
and clothed to face a winter in Canada 
cheerily. at the best of times: I was neither 
the one nor the other. and down on my luck 
into the bargain. ‘Take it altogether, the 
experience was one on which I don't care to 
look back, except by way of thankfulness for 
the contrast —and for that very reason I have 
ever since had a very soft spot in my heart 
for any lad who is standing on his own feet, 
and for the time being down on his luck. 
In one respect, however, I was better off 
than some might have been, inasmuch as 
part of the heritage bequeathed to me from 
time immemorial had been a pretty consider- 
able share of dour, downright doggedness, 
resulting now in an obstinate determination 
not to be done by whatever and however 
many hard knocks Dame Fortune should 
have in store for me. 

„There was one faint hope animating me 
at present. too—an existing chance that I 
might find work at Natchet, which was & 
biggish settlement about a hundred miles or 
so West. It was only a chance— hardly that 
even, a bare posaibility, rather—but at all 
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events it was better than hanging on at Pine 
Clearing and starving; for it must have 
come to that before very long. I could not 
get work, I was still somewhat too proud to 
beg, and as for stealing—well, even at my 
lowest I had not yet contemplated that. To 
get to Natchet, that was the object I had in 
view, but in what way it was to be attained 
I knew not. Natchet lay at least a hundred 
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to take the railway into his calculations —at 
least in a legitimate way. 

“ Well, as night came on I grew desperate. 
I had to sleep somewhere, so much at least 
was clear, and as I stood down by the line— 
for I was hanging about the primitive little 
station for the sake of the light and 
company—I suddenly spied something that 


held out the propect of a night's sleep any- . 


later, unnoticed by anyone, I had boarded 
that truck and was snugly ensconced between 
the trusses of straw and the tarpaulin that 
covered them from the weather. By dint of 
wriggling and burrowing I succeeded ir 
worming myself down between a couple of 
them, and as the warm clean stuff settled 
round and over me I was as snug as a 
mouse in a barn. For once at least I was in 
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“My Kaffir yelled out to me just in the nick of time.“ 


miles off by the railroad, which ran at this 
part—probably runs still through many 
hundred miles of vast, lonely, untenanted 
backwoods; and the time of year was winter, 
with the whole face of the country lying 
smothered and silent beneath deep and 
frozen snow. Of course there was the rail- 
way. but when a man has not so much as a 
single cent in his pocket he is hardly likely 


how. 


It was & car, or, as we say, a truck, 


luck’s way, there was no dowbt of that. 


The 


standing in a siding, loaded high with trusses 
of straw and covered over with a tarpaulin, 
and the mere sight of it was enough to con- 
vince me that a sounder night’s sleep could 
be had therein than in any other place I 
knew of. 

"No sooner thought of than done. I 
watched my opportunity, and five minutes 


day had been a hard one, and I was fairly 
well dane up; I had eaten my last meal too 
recently to be sensible of any very keen 
hunger as yet, and taking one thing with 
another there was nothing to stand in the 
way of my falling almost at once pretty 
soundly asleep.“ 
(To be continued.) 
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last glare of crimson was fading 
behind the cottonwoods when David 
Murray, assistant road.surveyor to a British 
Colony, stood before his mud-wailed hut in the 
West African bush. A gaunt forest official, 
lying in an awninged hammock, looked 
keenly into his face, and said: You are too 
young, Murray, to make this road alone, and 
a mob of frightened negroes is hard to 
handle. Better write and ask for a relief to 
take your place at once; I can see that soli- 
tude and malaria are breaking you down. 
I will take the letter, and assure them you 
are very shaky.” 

His companion thrust back the big sun- 
helmet to wipe the perspiration from his 
streaming face, which was hollow from fever, 
before he answered: “ Since they took the 
chief away crippled I've carried it on alone. 
The authorities can’t spare the older men. 
and a raw newcomer would only spoil every- 
thing. Besides, I've waited long for a 
chance like this, so now when the work 
n right into my hands I must stand or fall 
yu" 

“Ah,” said the officer, “that is partly 
wbat I expected. Well, I gave you good 
advice, though you wouldn't take it, and must 
harry on again. Whatever you do, be care. 
ful to steer them clear of panic; they're very 
like nervous children when they're fright- 
ened. Good-bye, and good luck to you." 
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The half-naked bearers settled the carry- 
ing poles afresh on their woolly crowns, the 
hammock lurched away, and a quaint 
marching song grew fainter and fainter 
down a dim aisle of the forest. Then 
Murray sat down feeling utterly alone, and 
he had already learned what solitude means 
in the African bush. About him in the tiny 
clearing stood a row of mud huts over- 
hung by the creeper-draped branches of 
mighty cottonwoods, while spirals of scented 
wood.smoke rose sluggishly into the dead, 
still air. Beyond, a track of fresh-turned 
earih stretched out into the shadows, driven 
like & tunnel through the forest, and the 
mingled odours of lilies, rotting leaves, and 
Steaming mould, would almost have taken 
8 stranger's breath away. "That is the smell 
of the West African forest, all the way from 
the Gambier mouth to Angola, and it is 
heavy with germs of fever. About the huts 
lay groups of naked black men of several 
races, but they pounded no tom-toms, nor 
sang fantastic songs as usual when the 
day's work is over, because the shadow of 
fear hung heavily over the camp. Some 
were sick of one of the mysterious diseases 
which afflict the native ; while, during the 
past week curious plaitings had been found 
among the reeds, which foretold the Ju-Ju 
gods’ anger, the sable labourers said. The 
tunnel waa the commencement of a new road 
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which the Government ordained should be 
cut towards a big native market where the 
caravans came in, while savage men lurking 
in the bush declared it should not. 

So, trying to shake off a growing despond- 
ency, the young surveyor sat in the doorway, 
until, suddenly, as it does in the tropics, dark- 
ness fell like a curtain upon the whispering 
bush. Then, worn out by twelve hours’ 
labour, he lay down on a strip of matting, but 
not to sleep. Thirsty mosquitoes worried 
him, there were also other insects worse ; and 
it was then the end of the dry season, when 
the superheated atmosphere makes breathing 
difficult, and every living thing in the forest 
waits gasping for the rain. Besides, Murray 
had much to think about: how he could 
hold his frightened black helpers together, 
and whether his own strength would last 
much longer; and again he felt thankful for 
the wholesome discipline of a British school, 
which had taught him to train a healthy 
body into obedience to the will of a well- 
balanced mind. Still, sleep came at last, 
and he fell into a feverish doze, waking at 
times, when some inquisitive insect bit him 
especially hard, to listen, wondering if any- 
thing more were wrong, until he sat up 
suddenly with a cold perspiration starting 
from him. 

A wiid howl rang through the forest like 
a hungry leopard's call, followed by a shrill 
scream of human agony ; and the young white 
man, staggering to his feet, ran out into the 
night. There was a clamour in the startled 
camp, and a group of trembling negroes 
with, blinking lights stood before the door of 
an empty hut, while one crawled on hands 
and knees in the hot white sand. 

„What's this? " said Murray sharply. 
* Whatare you making such a palaver about? 
And a dozen negroes began to shout at once 
in unknown languages until a big man silenced 
them. He spoke English, of a kind, and 
said, “Them Ju-Ju leopard dun take them 
man away,” and, lifting the calabash lamp, 
pointed to a few crimson splashes in the 
dust on the threshold, while the crawling 
negro held up a patch of leopard fur. He 
wasa little broad-shouldered creature, scarcely 
four feet high, yellow rather than black in 
colour, who, with a few others like him, had 
come from an unknown somewhere in the 
Gold Coast hinterland. 

Now,“ said Murray— feeling there was 
urgent need to maintain the white man's 
prestige, though he, too, shivered a little— 
“ you know there is not a bush leopard large 
enough to carry a man away, and this fur 
does not seem torn off a living beast." But 
the other pointed to a paw-mark in the sand 
as he answered: “Them be Ju-Ju leopard, 
sar."' 

"Rubbish," said Murray. Haven't I 
said the Ju-Ju is only a humbug, and there's 
more magic in & gun than in & dozen of 
them? Tell them to get their matchets, and 
we'll go and kill this thing." But this, with 
the exception of the little dwarf, none seemed 
inclined to do; and the pair, finding nothing, 
only tore their skins and garments floundering 
through the bush, until, with the early day- 
light, they came back to the clearing. Here 
there was nothing either, except the print of 
naked feet in the dust and another bunch of 
reeds curiously plaited. An awestricken 
group stood regarding it, and this time no one 
among them would offer any explanation of 
the mystery. The coloured labourers worked 
worse than ever that day, being, so they said, 
even more sick than before, and neither threats 
nor entreaties could keep them at a lonely 
task in the gloom of the forest. Again, when 
ni,ht came, the leopard’s cry wakened the 
camp, and another man was missing, while 
the dawn found Murray wandering feverishly 
through the forest. 

This lasted a fortnight, and in all four men 
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were lost; while that fortnight passed like a 
nightmare to the young engineer. Broken 
down by overwork and the climate, want of 
sleep and this lust anxiety sapped his failing 
strength, but while he could stand he deter- 
mined the work should be carried through. 
The last victim had been seized, apparently, 
in broad daylight by a muddy water-hole at 
the farther end of the road, and Murray 
decided he would pass the next night there. 
Out of all the labourers, only the little man 
would go with him ; and, fearing his thin hot 
finuers might fail with the rifle, he loaded 
special B-shot cartridges for a big ten-bore 
gun. It would make easier shooting, and at 
a short range that charge would smash 
through anything. The dwarf from the 
hinterland took nothing with him but a light 
reed spear having a corkscrew head, and the 
pair left the camp in the glare of sunset. 
Murray walked unevenly, for his head was 
throbbing like a drum, and unexplainable 
flashes troubled the sight of his eves; but 
the dwarf trotted cheerfully after him under 
the heavy gun, and the big nuked labourers 
muttered as they watched them. 

Their white master was mad with fever, 
or he would never have gone, they said, for 
no living man may hope to slay a fetich 
leopard, and as for the other, he was an 
unclean being, related to the monkey. people, 
who spoke to the bush creatures in their own 
tongue; but, of course, neither would come 
back again. 

It was & sweltering evening, with thin 
mist wreathing about the columnar trunks, 
and a deadweight of atmosphere to crush 
a white man’s courage down, while, as 
the sun sank, the temperature increased. 
Murray could feel the perspiration sealed in 
his burning skin, the steamy smell of lilies 
and rottenness almost choked him, and the 
sMence that brooded over the bush was 
strangely trying. Still, he felt this was his 
last effort, and if it failed he saw himself, in 
fancy, carried back to civilisation in a 
lurching hammock, a heipless, delirious 
wreck, for he knew neither mind nor body 
could much longer withstand the tension. 
No air moved under the matted branches to 
set the smallest leaf quivering; the great 
festoons of trailers were shrivelled and 
shrunken ; and neither cry of beast nor bird 
broke the solemn stillness. So, brushing 
through the tall white lilies, and bending 
under the creeper ropes which shook down 
dry dust on them, the pair held on cautiously 
until they reached a little pool in a glade of 
the forest. 

The sun-baked mud about it bore the 
hardened impress of hoof and claw (for 
many thirsty creatures had come down there 
to drink) as well as human footprints, 
because & narrow trail wound somewhere 
from it. along which wild men from the bush 
crept furtively, at times, to watch the road- 
making. Working with the matches, the 
dwarf formed a low screen of branches some 
dozen yards away, and when Murray flung 
himself upon the parched earth a last wild 
glare of satfron flickered up from behind the 
forest. ‘This died out, the giant cottonwoods 
faded into duskiness, the clustering lilies 
became faint blurrs of white, and almost 
before the watchers recognised that the day 
had gone the tiny glade was wrapped in 
black darkness. Then the forest creatures 
‘awoke, and the matted undergrowth was 
filled with rustlings. Twice, after a soft 
, parting of branches, something came out of 
the shadows, sniffed suspiciously, scenting 
danger, and then passed with padded claws 
down to the water, as though thirst were 
stronger than fear. But Murray lay still as 
the dead, clenching the heavy gun with 
burning fingers, for he had grimmer business 
than any sport in hand. Nor, when a whole 
troop of monkeys swung themselves down 
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clattering from bough to bough, and one 
even crept curiously towards his screen, did 
he move at all, and the little dwarf crouched 
like a carven image behind his master. 

The one was a white Christian, young and 
fever- worn ; the other, so the labourers said, 
scarcely a man at all, but a thing of the lower 
creation made by the bush devils in the 
mysterious north; yet, with a single purpose 
that bound them as man to man, they kept 
watch together over the Government road 
which would presently let a little light into 
dark places. At last a faint fanning of air 
thinned the heat obscurity, and the spectral 
trunks of the cottonwoods began to take 
shape and form, while trailer-vine and 
bush loomed out ghost-like in the clearer 
light. A few stars shimmered overhead 
through depths of indigo, and Murray gasped 
with relief as he felt the merciful coolness 
touch his forehead. knowing that it was 
not far from the dawn. There had also 
come upon him, as has happened to others 
in similar places, & strange and crushing 
sense of the reality of things unseen, and he 
could understand the native superstition 
which peopled the primeval forest with male- 
volent deities. 

But the longest vigil comes to an end at 
last, and as he lay watching the monkeys 
which perched among the creepers over- 
hanging the water, there was a heavier 
crackling low down among the undergrowth. 
One of the monkeys chattered, the rest 
swung themselves farther aloft, and hung 
there clutching the ti-ti ropes. The noise 
ceased, and commenced again somewhat 
nearer, while Murray, listening intently with 
the hand of the little black man gripping 
his shoulder, recognised this creature dif- 
fered from others he had heard. Then 
something big and shadowy siipped forth 
from among the cottonwood trunks, the 
monkeys screamed and vanished. and Murray 
heard his pulses beating like a drum as the 
thing halted suspiciously just above the 
pool. There was a faint steely glimmer of 
starlight upon the water, and outiined 
against it stood an object unlike anything 
he had ever seen or dreamed about, for the 
head and body were those of an animal, but 
it stood erect after the fashion of a man. 
Next, after a hulf-perceptible rustiing among 
the grass, he missed the touch upon his 
shoulder, and felt, rather than saw, that his 
companion was wriggling snake-like towards 
the newcomer. A shrill, snarling wail rang 
out, apparently the cry of a questing leopard. 
It was answered from somewhere close by, 
und the beast, or whatever it was, moved 
stealthily towards the screen of branches, 
and at length Murray realised that he was 
face to face with the destroyer. 

Breathlessly he waited, with finger tighten- 
ing on the trigger, and saw a little object 
rise up from the grass. There was a quick, 
whirring sound like the flight of a spear, 
another yell, which was scarcely beast-like 
now, and two other creatures came smashing 
through the bush, while the first hurled 
itself upon something in the grass. Murray 
fancied he heard a heavy blow, and caught 
a half.articulate cry, which, plainer than 
any words, called for much-needed help, and 
knew that his follower struggled in the grip 
of the foe. Rising, he ran blindly towards 
What seemed a mass of swaying fur, dreading 
to tire lest he should take a friendly life, 
until with a loud yell another monster 
charged upon him. Then he flung up the 
ten-bore and pressed the trigger. The 
heavy butt jarred hard against his shoulder, 
there was a streak of red tlame, a stunning 
crash, and he heard some of the B-shot go 
tearing through the leaves. Acrid smoke 
filled his bloodshot eyes, and hung in 
wreaths about his head; but something also 
floundered upon the ground close by, while 
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a howl that sent a chill through him rang 
far across the startled woods. 

Then he saw that a third assailant seemed 
sidling towards him, crouching for a spring, 
and, helinetless, panting, and savage, he 
waited until a dark shape hurled itself at 
him. Then again the double ten-bore went 
home to the shoulder, and, even as the big 
barrels jerked in his clenching hands, some- 
thing huge and shapeless rushed past to 
vanish noisily among the undergrowth. 
Murray instinctively snapped the spent cart- 
ridges out, crammed fresh ones into the 
smoking chamber, and then stood still a 
moment while the repcrt grew fainter and 
fainter, repeated many times from the cotton- 
woods. After this he struck with the heavy 
butt at the objeet twisting among the grass, 
until a moan that was strangely human 
caused him to desist. Whether man or 
beast, the thing was helpless, and as he 
stared into the darkness, holding the muzzle 
turned towards it, he felt the hand of the 
little negro touching his knee. 

How, he never knew, for matters dawned 
upon him instinctively thet night, he recog- 
nised his follower was wounded, and, 
stooping gently, found the little creature 
lying limply on the ground. "Then, with a 
sudden impulse, Murray raised him in his 
arms and staggered off in the direction of 
the camp; but even that diminutive half. 
naked body was too much for his failing: 
strength. With a groan he stooped and 
laid the burden down, and, because it 
seemed unfair to leave one helpless and in 
possible danger who had served him faith- 
fully, sat beside him with the big gun he 
returned for across his knee. 

In the grey light of dawn Murray rose, 
very shakily, and saw his helper's thigh had 
been slashed by a matchet; then, still 
carrying the gun, walked unevenly towards 
the pool. With the skin and head of a 
leopard flung back from his brawny shoul- 
ders, & negro smeared with sticky oil lay 
stretched upon the grass, a venomous reed- 
spear in the thick of his right arm, besides 
several ugly red patches which showed that 
the B-shot had done its work. Still the 
man was living—there was little doubt of 
that—for he tried to reach out for a matchet, 
and glared malevolently upon the white 
stranger. and Murray no longer wondered 
at the mystery. So he propped his helper 
against a tree, bound his wound as well as 
he could, and, with some misgivings, left 
him the big gun, with lessons how to use it; 
after which he dragged himself somehow back 
to camp, and was carried again to the water- 
hole in a hammock, followed by a horde 
of curious and half-frightened labourers. 

There were murmurs of wonder when they 
reached it, and it required many threats to 
induce them to lift the would.be murderer 
into à hammock, after which Murray could 
never exactly remember what he did. His 
first clear recollection was finding himself 
lying in his hut, with the frontier otlicer 
bending down over him, and in answer to 
hurried questions heard him say : 

"Yes, you ended the trouble when you 
winged the leopard man; its a regular 
institution in other parts of Africa-—kind of 
religious murder league, like the Thugs in 
India; and the curious thing is the natives 
all believe no man can see them. The 
rascal isn’t dead—in fuct, he's getting better ; 
and by-and-by he'll certainly be hanged, 
because we've enough wild practices without 
the leopard league. Your men are taking 
heart, too, and working ina reckless manner. 
It was a sharp attack of fever you had, but 
I shouldn’t wonder now if you finished the 
road with credit. That curious follower of 
yours is also better, fixed his wound up with 
something which cured it faster than a 
doctor; by the way, he’3 a representative 


of a wonderful people, and has never left 
your door since I came." 

The officer also said other things which 
do not concern this story; but his prediction 
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was subsequently justified, for, in making 
that road, Murray made his name, and has 
since won further honours in a healthier 
region. The Ju-Ju man was duly hanged, 
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and the dwarf, hiring several porters to 
carry the presents Murray gave him, departed 
for the mysterious north, from which he 
never returned ugain. 


THE ASSOCIATION GAME IN 1900-1901, AND A VISIT 


TO THE FOOTBALL PARLIAMENT. 


N° 61 Cnancery LANE is the headquarters 
of the Football Association, which is 
the English Football Parliament, and a hot 
August day is certainly not one of the most 
propitious times to talk about the winter 
game. 

Mr. F. J. Wall, however, the courteous 
secretary, is quite willing to talk to me of what 
the forthcoming season is likely to bring 
forth, and as we chat about the prospecis of 
the season he tells me that in all probability 
there will be an exceedingly busy time, not- 
withstanding the fact that a large number of 
men are at the front. 

As to the International Matches, I learn 
that on February 2, Scotland will meet 
Ireland; on March 2, Wales will meet Scot- 
land; and a week later, the Anglo-Saxon 
team will meet the chosen representatives of 
the Emerald Isle. On March 18, England 
will oppose Wales, and on the 23rd of the 
same month Ireland will also meet the 
representatives of the gallant Principality. 
On the 30th of the month, England and 
Scotland will have one more tremendous 
struggle for supremacy. 

These, of course, are the chief matches 
of the season, and the International results 
of 1900 were not very creditable to the 
Englishmen, for instead of the brilliant 
record of 1899, when we won all three 

matches, and made 19 goals against the three 
scored by our opponents, we had to be 
satisfied with a solitary victory, and even 
that was not altogether deserved. A very 
poor show was made against Ireland at 
Dublin, and & worse draw at Cardiff; but 
when Scotland beat us to the tune of four 
goals to one, it seems time to begin to ask 
what is wrong. 'The policy of the Associa- 
tion was not that which has prevailed on 
previous occasions —the system of endeavour- 
ing to play the same eleven in every match ; 
but a selection was made. 

By the way, a quarter of a century has 
' produced many fine struggles between Eng- 
land and Scotland, and the first match was 
played in 1884. The most remarkable 
victory ever gained by Scotland was the one 
that took place in 1889, at Kennington Oval, 
when the result was achieved by three goals 
to two. The match, probably, with ihe 
finest surroundings, was that at Richmond, 
in 1893, when the Duke of Teck, accompanied 
by the now Duchess of York, was present, 
and the contest was the fastest ever played. 

These great contests have been played all 
over the kingdom; and to show what a hold 
football has upon the Northerners, at Celtic 
Park in 1894, over 45,000 spectators were 
present; two years later some 57,000 people 
gathered to see the match, and over 3,0001. 
was taken in gate-money. 

Of all the grounds that are favourable for 
great matches, the Crystal Palace now affords 
perhaps the best. A hundred thousand people 
may safely appear at the pay-boxes of the 
great monument to the late Prince Consort, 
with very little inconvenience. The playing 
pitch is like a billiard-table; it was origin- 
ally a lake, and the banks act as a splendid 
terrace for spectators. The great Football 
event of the year at the Crystal Palace has 
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been the gatherings for the Final Tie for the 
Football Association Cup. 

Mr. Wall tells me that of International 
re-ults, the first match took place in 1872 at 
Glasgow ; and of the' matehes played at 
present between Scotland and England, 
Scotland has won 14, England 9, while 6 
have been drawn. They are usually played 
at London and Glasgow. and not more than 
one contest is played during the year. 
Between Ireland and Scotland the first 
match took place in 1884 at Belfast, and of 
the matches that have been played annually 
since, Scotland has won 14, and 1 has been 
drawn. 

In 1876, the representatives of the Thistle 
first met gallant little Wales, and of the 25 
matches, Scotland has won 22, while only 3 
have been drawn. 

The gatherings between England and 
Ireland took place for the first time in 1882, 
and of the 19 matches England has won 18, 
while 1 has been drawn. 

Against Wules, 22 matches have been 
played, of which the predominant partner has 
won 17, while 3 have been drawn, and 2 have 
fallen to Wales. 

Between Ireland and Wales 19 matches 
have been played, of which Wales has won 
10, Ireland 6, and 3 have been drawn. 

There is a Scottish, a Welsh, and an Irish 
Association, all, of course, co-operating with, 
and being governed by, the laws which 
are made by a body of representatives of the 
four National Associations, called the Inter- 
national Board. The Football League 
matches are managed by a committee 
selected by the clubs. They appoint a Presi- 
dent each year, and a secretary, who, of 
course, are sanctioned and supported by the 
Football Association. 

There are two Divisions in the League, 
each consisting of a selected number of 
clubs. The First Division for this year con- 
sists of: Aston Villa, Blackburn Rovers, 
Bolton Wanderers, Bury, Derby County, 
Everton, Liverpool, Manchester City, New- 
castle United, Notts County, and Nottingham 
Forest, Preston North End, Sheffield United, 
Sheflield Wednesday, Stoke, Sunderland, 
West Bromwich Albion, and Wolverhampton 
Wanderers; while the Second Division con- 
sists of: Barnsley, Blackpool, Burnley, 
Burslem, Burton, Chesterfield, Gainsborough, 
Glossop, Grimsby Town, Leicester Fosse, 
Lincoln City, Middlesbrough, New Brighton, 
Newton Heath, Small Heath, Stockport, 
Walsall and Woolwich Arsenal, and these 
are the principal clubs in the kingdom. 

There is also a Southern League, of which 
the President is Dr. Russell Bencraft, the 
popular cricketer, who has done so much for 
Hampshire; and this includes all the best 
professional clubs in the South of England. 

Other great bodies are the Lancashire Com- 
bination, the Lacashire League, the Northern 
Alliance, the Midland League, the Birming- 
ham and District League, besides Leagues in 
Scotland and Ireland. 

Football is also of considerable importance 
in the Army. The President of the Army 
Association is H.R.H. the Duke of Cam- 
bridge; there is usually a contest for the 


championship every year; but, for the first 
time since its institution, last season there 
was no competition, owing to the war; it is 
hoped, however, this season, that we shall be 
able to get the fixtures played all right. 

Of course, besides these, there are many 
County and District Associations; there is 
an important one in London, where the 
London Charity Cup and the Challenge Cup 
are played for every year. This, of course, 
is a purely amateur body; and the best 
known clubs are: Clapton, the Old Car- 
thusians, the Old Westminsters, the Casuals, 
and the London Caledonians. 

The League season in the First Division 
will finish up on April 27, and the Second 
Division on the same day; while the whole 
of the Conference fixtures will be disposed of 
also by the same date. 

The most important point this season is the 
question of players’ wages, and, towards the 
end of last April, there were many signs that 
the question would have to be dealt with. A 
very objectionable feuture was the giving of 
bonuses in addition to high weekly wages; 
the Secretary of the Everton Club, which 
is one of the chief professional clubs in the 
country, points out that the extravagant 
wages now being paid form the root of the 
evil of present-day football finance. The 
season of 1899 and 1900 was far from 
profitable to a great number of the League 
clubs, and this was probably very largely 
owing to the way in which the clubs in the 
south of England, & year previously, had 
offered high wages in order to draw players 
south, and the result was that they suffered 
very seriously indeed. 

The English Association felt that the time 
had come when they sliould grapple with the 
question, and at the Annual Meeting decided 
that, after the present season, the maximum 
wage should be 4/. a week, or 2081. per 
annum, and that the paying of bonuses for 
any particular victory be discontinued. 

The officials of the Players’ Union do not 
express any opinion about this matter. There 
are many considerations to be urged on both 
sides. On the one hand, it may be said that 
a player has a right to get the highest 
possible salary, and that naturally he will go 
to the club with the largest income; on the 
other hand, what chance have many of the 
clubs of getting players, if the question is to 
be made merely a matter for those who have 
the longest purse? ‘The Association have 
never wished to see money the chief object of 
playing football; they have done, and will 
continue to do, all they can to discourage 
betting and gambling, and to make the 
money consideration as secondary as pos- 
sible. 

I have since heard that players are up in 
rebellion against the proposed reduction ; it 
is asserted that some prominent Inter- 
nationals receive as much as six pounds a 
week, and it is openly asserted that one 
great Southern player has 3501. per annum. 
It has also been rumoured that some of the 
League players are engaged several years 
ahead, and it is still a matter of uncertainty 
how the new rule will atfect them. 

Another great question is now awaiting 
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settlement, and that is what is called the 
Transfer System. A player may be trans- 
ferred to another club, and very often the 
club that parts with him will receive a large 
sum for giving him up, while on the other 
hand a large sum may be paid by the club 
for having him. 

I do not think it is fully understood how 
anxious the Association is to keep the game 
pure; for instance, one professional player was 
suspended, for bribing, for the whole of the 
season, and during his period of suspension he 
could not receive any wages or moneys from 
his club without the consent of the Council. 
More than that, clubs obtaining any signa- 
tures of players on a Sunday are liable to be 
penalised ; while there is a general rule that 
officials of clubs and referees are to report to 
the Council all cases of misconduct likely to 
bring the game into disrepute. 

The referee, too, has very great power, and 
decides all disputes, and his decision on points 
of fact connected with the game is final. 
He keeps a record of the game, and acts as 
timekeeper. In the event of ungentlemanly 
behaviour on the part of any players, the 
offender or offenders are cautioned, and 
if the offence is repeated, or in the case of 
any violent conduct without any previous 
caution, the referee has power to order the 
offending player or players off the field of 
play, and will transmit the name or names 
of such players to his National Association, 
who then deal with the matter. The referee 
also has power to allow for time wasted 
to suspend the game when he thinks fit, 
and to terminate the game whenever by 
reason of darkness, interference by spec- 
tators, or other causes, he may deem neces. 
sary; but in all cases in which a game is 
so terminated he must report the same to the 
Association under whose jurisdiction the 
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game was played, who then have full power 
to deal with the matter. The referee has 
power to afford a free kick in any case 
in which he thinks the conduct of a player 
dangerous or likely to prove dangerous, but 
not sufficiently so to justify him putting into 
force the greater powers invested in him. 
The power of the referee extends to offences 
committed when the play has been tempora- 
rily suspended, or the ball is out of play. 

Another thing is the proposed abolition of 
summer wages; these have for many years 
been a heavy drain on club finances. It is 
concluded by those in authority that the 
time has now come when a discontinuous 
system should be seriously considered. At 
the annual meeting of the League Secretaries 
the subject was first talked over, and it has 
been decided to call a conference of League 
Secretaries for March next, in order that 
some understanding may be arrived at in re- 
gard to the payment of players in the close 
season: @ proposition will be submitted that 
the system be abolished. If players were 
earning the money there could be no objection 
to pay them all the year round; but as there 
are very few clubs capabie of making all ends 
meet during the playing season, it 1s absurd 
getting into further difficulties by expending 
big sums in the summer to those who are not 
earning anything for the club. The problem 
which presenis itself to the supporters of 
most League clubs is—why shouid we be 
called upon to put our hands into our 
pockets to keep professicnals in idleness ? 

Of course the Southern clubs will be invited 
to co.operate in any action that may be taken, 
because it was the going south of so many 
players two seasons ago that forced up the 
question of summer wages all round. 

It is well-known in many cases that the 
referees have been badly treated. What an 
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umpire is to cricket, a referee is to football, 
and there is no doubt whatever that referees 
must be backed up in every way possible. At 
the present moment a referee, or otherwise, 
if appointed by the Association, may charge 
one guinea, and railway and cab fares actu- 
ally paid. When necessary—and only when 
necessary—for an official to arrive the 
night before the match, hotel expenses will 
be allowed. 

The entries for the Amateur Challenge 
Cup Competition show a slight falling off ; in 
the Northern Division some twelve clubs are 
excused from the qualifying division, and 
ten in the Southern Division. The remainder 
of the clubs are arranged for the qualify- 
ing competition in ten divisions, of which 
four are the Northern Divisions and six the 
Southern. ; 

If I were to say very much to boys, it 
would be to tell them that they must learn 
to pay for their sport. Perhaps many who 
are at school do not know quite what I mean 
by this; but I love English games, and I do 
like to think that our boys are taking a pride 
in paying for their own sports. There are 
many reasons why schoolmasters and min- 
isters should try to implant, not only the 
honest love for recreation, but honest love 
for paying for the same. I know full well 
the value of boys who work hard at school 
and acquire settled habits of industry, and I 
desire that anything like the habit which 
seems to be growing up, of going in for sport 
&nd depending upon honorary subscriptions 
and help from outside sources, should be very 
greatly discouraged. 

By the way, our boys should look out for 
the great contest of the year for the youth 
of London—that is, the final fixture at the 
Crystal Palace between the Boys of the North 
and the Boys of the South. 
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T place of the nut and washer, the lower 

saw clamp or rod must be fitted with a 
slide a (fig. 11). This is 3 in. thick, 2 in. long, 
and the groove or slot n must be cut on its 
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, Fig. 11. 


face 4 in. wide and deep. The hole 5 should 
fit the spindle tightly, and the slide is 
secured to it by the screw c, a flat being 
fitted on the spindle to screw against, the 
position for which you will have to find by 


PART III. 


experiment by setting the lower saw clamp so 
that on the top of stroke it just clears the 
under-side of saw table. 

The simplest way of making this slide is 
to cut a pattern in wood and have a casting 
made from it as well as for the driving- 
pulley, E, drilling out the holes n and F after- 
wards. Have the pulley 23 in. in diameter 
by Zin. thick ; the centre-hole r can have a 
keyway cut, or the wheel may be fastened to 
the shaft by a pin, o, passing right through 
both. 

The driving pin n should be fitted with a 
stee! ring for n roller which should just work 
easily in the slot Dp; the position or distance 
of pin u from centre r will govern the stroke 
of the saw, 14 in. to 1} in. being quite enough 
stroke for any saw with a quick action, so if 
you place this pin g in. from the centre of 
shaft it will be about right. 

Make the groove k of V.section to get a 
good grip of the driving band ; this wheel is 
also shown at s, in fig. 9, mounted on the 
shaft, which is also made from a steel spindle. 
Any odd wheel of about 6 in. diameter will 
do forthe balance wheel n, which helps to 
give a steady even motion to the saw, and it 
may be fastened on by a set screw or key. 

The top cross c (fig 8) fitted withthe bushes 
forms & good bearing for & vertical drill, also 
made from a steel spindle, by leaving 1 in. 
of the thick end on asat a, fig. 12. Drill a 
central hole at r, to take the end of a drill, 


and fit in a clamping screw, c, to keep it in 
place. 

A small brass or hard-wood pulley, D, is 
fitted to the top end of spindle to carry the 
belt by which it is driven from the flywheel ; 
the spring F, placed between the pulley and 
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top of bush, keeps the drill up out of the 
way when not required, and when wanted it 
is pressed down by placing the hand on 
knob E. 

Two small guide-wheels of hard wood are 
next fitted to work easily on an iron T 
spindle as in fig. 3. Drill a hole to take the 
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longest arm T in the square top of plug 5, 
also shown at k in fig. 8. The spring c 
keeps the wheels well up against the band; 
when in use the pin at 4 prevents the spindle 
being displaced, and when the drill is not 
required this pin is placed in another hole 
farther up the spindle, which compresses the 


spring, and taking the tension off the belt 
enables the saw to be used at full power. 

A roller, p, turned with two grooves 1s sawn 
down the middle at dotted line, and is then 
mounted on the back end of stand by means 
of two screw-eyes, E, E, and a pin through all 
to revolve on, and the belt is led from the fly- 
wheel over these and the upper wheels and 


. so round the drill pulley. 


We now come to the work-fable and 
bevelling arrangement. Take a piece of deal 
lin. thick, and saw it out to the shape of 
fig. 14, make it 1 ft. 112 in. from a to n, and 
10} in. from c to p; drill a hole at £ for the 
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saw to pass through, and with a gouge cut 
the wood away underneath as in section r to 
allow the lower clamp to work well up with- 
out touching the table. At B screw in a 24 
No 8. steel screw, leaving only about } in. of 
the smooth portion projecting, then saw off 
the head, this forms a pivot for the table to 
move on at that end, the screw being placed 
in a hole drilled for it in the framework at 
x (fig. 3). The position for this hole can be 
ascertained when the other bearing is in 
plaee, so that the table when fixed should be 
perfectly horizontal, or in a line with the 
tubes B, B. 

The lower screw-plug x (fig. 8) being fas- 
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„ an article on this subject, contributed 
some time ago to the B. O. P.,“ I said 
that, roughly speaking, there are three sides 
to the life of an average undergraduate—the 
social, the athletic, and the working; and I 
then proceeded to write of the social side. 
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tened into the socket r. drill a hole through 
the socket at right angles to the frame and 
another through plug in a line with frame, as 
at ^, A, B (fig. 15). 

Now rivet two pieces of iron ; in. thick to 
plug by a pin through hole k, which, with a 
shouldered piece in between them at c, 
screwed to the under-side of table, forms a 
centre for it to work on. 

A piece of brass rod is now bent to a semi- 
circle, and after being passed through the 
holes in socket a, ^, the ends are flattened out 
and a hole drilled in each by which it 1s 
screwed to the table at p. p. 

The table can now be placed at any required 
angle, and the set-screw F pressing against 
the rod will keep it firm ; this requires a little 
care in fitting, but is worth the trouble, as with 
it you can cut bevelled edges to ornamental 
work, block letters, or do inlaid work. 

As a means of ornamenting boxes and cabi- 
nets this is especially useful. For example, 
supposing you require a design inlaid in black 
on & white ground: take a sheet of ebony 
veneer and lay it on a sheet of any suitable 
white wood, such as holly or American white 
wood, fasten them together temporarily with 
a little glue at the edges, or paste on a paper 
edging. Then draw the design in pencil on 
the ebony or on a sheet of thin paper, which 
must be afterwards pasted on the ebony. 

The saw-table is then set over to the correct 
angle, which is shown by the dotted lines in 
section, fig. 16. A fine saw should be used. 
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No. 0 is suitable for this purpose, and when 
ihe design is eut right round remove the 
paper edging and you will find the ebony, B, 
will exactly fit the space cut in holly, a. It 
should be fixed in place with a little very 
thin glue, and allowed to dry under pressure, 
the surface being afterwards finished off with 
glass paper and polished. 

With the saw-table set over at an angle 
like this you can cut a chamfer or bevel on 
both sides of the work, which for open-screen 
or tracery work is very useful ; for, if arranged 
to cross midway in the thickness of the 
plank, as at c, you can cut out two cones at 
one time by moving the wood round the point 
c in a circle, the size of hole c being de- 
pendent on the width of saw used. A design 
in metal can be inlaid in wood in the same 
way, but a dark-coloured wood should be 
chosen for the ground in this case, as it shows 
up the metal so much better. 

When eutting patterns in very thin sheet 
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t ATHLETICS.” 


Now we will talk about the athletic side of 
Oxford University life. It is a momentous 
question to decide, when, sitting in hall some 
evening during the first week’s residence, an 
important-looking senior, whom your neigh- 
bour says is first boat captain, swoops down 
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metal easily bent by the action of the saw, 
it is advisable to clamp it between two pieces 
of wood about 4 in. thick as in section a, 
fig. 17, 5, c, being the wood; it is thus pre- 
vented from buckling. The pattern to be cut 
is drawn on the surface of top sheet of wood ; 
by this means the most intricate designs may 
be cut, and the metal kept perfectly flat. 


FIG. 16. 


Inlaid wirework is sometimes used in con- 
nection with fretwork as a decoration, as, for 
instance, in cabinets with alternate panels 
of open and inlaid work, the solid panels 
having the design inlaid in the following way: 

The surface of the panel being planed up 
smooth, the design is drawn on in pencil, and 
the lines are then traced over with a fine 
sharp graver or chisel, leaving a shallow 
groove, At the end of each line, or where one 
crosses another, make a small hole with a 
very fine bradawl. Then take some brass or 
gold-cased wire, and bend it to the form of 
each line, and turn the ends down at a right 
angle, as at E ; leave them i; in. deep, cutting 
them off on the slant to make a point as at 
F, r; then hammer them into the holes already 
made in the panel, and flatten the wire down 
into the groove quite level with the surface 
of the wood. 

After all the wire is in place take a stick 
of shellac, and with a hot poker or soldering- 
iron go all over the design as if you were 
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soldering it in; thus fixing the surface of wire. 
The wood can be cleaned off level with a 
scraper or piece of broken glass and finished 
with sandpaper, and can then have a couple 
of coats of varnish. Many old cabinets and 
articles of furniture, as also the handles of 
uncient firearms, are ornamented in this way, 
and some very rich effects may be obtained 
by this method of decoration in connection 
with scrollwork, for which reason I have 
mentioned it here, and its adoption will 
greatly increase the possibilities of what can 
be done in the way of decoration with the 
aid of a scroll saw. 

| [THE END.| 


AT THE UNIVERSITY. 


upon you and asks if you intend to row. 
Of course you are just the man they want. 
The university has been waiting for you for 
years ; and, full of pride at such compliments, 
you timidly answer “ Yes!” 

From that moment your individuality is 
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lost. You are ordered to be at the boat- 
house at two o'clock to be ' tubbed.’’ 
Dressed in flannels, long trousers- they 
must be long to proclaim to the world that 
you are only a Fresher’’—with a gaudy 
blazer and cap to match, you take your way 
trembling to the river-side. 

Here you meet your seniors in dirty 
“ shorts ’’—1.¢. flannel trousers some inches 
above the knee, blazers blazened with 
college crests, and caps similarly bedecked. 
These tell of races rowed and triumphs 
won, and make you feel your own insigniti- 
cance. 

One of them orders you and some other 
meek and mild Fresher into a “ tub," which 
you find is a boat, and taking the oars you 
pull him up and down the river, while he 
tells you that you know nothing about row- 
ing, and indeed never will. But he patiently 
“tubs " you many days, and at last you find 
yourself one day in a “Freshers” eight. 
You are called by a number, for you are no 
longer yourself, but one of a crew. 

Day after day, wet or fine, hail, rain, or 
snow, so long as the river does not pet 
frozen too hard, you toil up and down the 
river with a man on the bank running be- 
side you, yelling to number five to reach 
out, number four to cover his blade, bow to 
hold himself up, and such-like rowing ex- 
pressions. Ah, well, you pretend to like it, 
and the thought of the race at the end of term 
keeps your heart up. It comes at last and 
your boat wins, though you are too dead beat 
to appreciate the fact; you have a lively 
supper together, your photograph is taken 
with the crew, a pot is given you which 
proudly ornaments your rooms, and you 
wonder if you will get into the Lents. These 
races take place next term. The same 
process has to be gone through, and perhaps 
you get a place in the Mays. 

Few do so in their first year, for the Mays 
are the great races. They take place at the 
beginning of summer, and you row under the 
eyes of fair ladies—sisters and cousins—who 
come up for the great occasion and throng 
the banks from the beginning to the end of 
the course. The Mays are bumping races, and 
great is the excitement when the bow of 
your boat is within a yard of the tail of the 
one in front. A crowd of men are running 
beside you on the towing-path, shouting en- 
couraging words, a bell is constantly ringing 
to tell you to make a final effort, horns are 
being blown to add to your delirium, and the 
unceasing notes of the oompah " keep vou 
swinging at the oar until a bump or an utter 
collapse releases you from the awful strain. 
If it be a bump, flowers are put in your straw 
hat, and with a flag in the stern of the boat 
you proudly paddle along amid the enthusi- 
astic cheers of your fellow undergraduates. 

If a man reach this stage in his rowing 
career, he is probably fired by the ambition 
to learn to scull. He takes out a“ funny 
d. e. a very light sculling skiff. and prepares 
for a ducking. The river is generally so 
crowded, and a “ funny "' is such an uncertain 
creature, that it often parts company with 
its occupier. 

One part of the river used to be particularly 
inviting to the sculling men. It was the 
colour and consistency of black treacle, with 
the smell of a farmyard without its fragrancy, 
and nothing pleased it better than to engulf 
the independent sculler. It was said that a 
very dignified college tutor once left his 
"funny" for the inky depths of this pool, 
and he never rose again, and all that the 
spectators could see were black, slimy bubbles 
rising slowly to the surface, which, when 
they burst, scattered in the air words which 
never on land were heard to pass the lips of 
& College Don. 

But we must now leave the river. Perhaps it 
has no attractions for the new undergraduate. 
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He may prefer in the winter terms to take 
his exercise on the football field. At the 
outset he plays in a trial game, and looks out 
anxiously afterwards to see if his name is in 
the team for the first College Match. If it is, 
he plays his best, match after match, and at 
the end of the term, if he has played in 
most of the matches, he gets his cap, on 
which are the College arms, and also is 
allowed to wear the College crest on his 
blazer as a token of his prowess. 

But perhaps he is picked to play in the 
Freshmen's Match for the University. This 
is a trying ordeal, for from the trials only 
two or three at the most have any chance 
of gaining a place in the University team. 

It may be that the Freshman likes neither 
rowing nor football, but is swift of foot. He 
will find an excellent running track provided 
for him at “ Fenners," where, day after day, 
he may train, and almost every week try his 
powers in some College sports. Or he may 
play hockey, golf, fives, racquets, or any 
other game on which a man loves to spend 
his strength and skill. 

In the summer term come cricket and 
tennis. The Colleges have first-rate grounds, 
and excellent practice may be had. Matches 
are frequent and keenly contested. The 
same process of trial and patient playing has 
to be gone through by every Freshman before 
he gains his place in the team, and the same 
rewards await him as in the other games. 

But the great end of all, the desire nearest 
to the heart of every athlete, is to represent 
his University in one or other of the Inter- 
University contests. This is to secure the 
coveted “ Blue,” the right to wear the light 
or dark blue colours. How patiently every 
man struggles for the honour, and how few 
ever attain it. All honour to those who 
succeed. 

The keen pursuit of athletics is often 
decried by many people, but the self-sacrifice, 
the self-command, the perseverance, that 
every athlete has to learn, fits him with all 
those manly qualities which cling to him in 
after-life and make him successful in his 
carecr, whatever it may be. It is seldom 
that the man who plays no game does any 
successful work. The“ smug,” as he is called, 
is not often high on the list, though of course 
there are exceptions. The successful athlete 
is generally the successful student, though, 
like everything else, athletics must be taken 
in moderation. Keep up your games, boys, 
though don't negleet your work ; about the 
latter we will speak next time. 
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MAGIC SQUARES. 
Bv H. F. L. MEYER. 


[See Vol. NNT. pages 431, 606, 751; and XXII. pp. 
230, 300, und 575.) 


po proceeding with the polygons, we 
inust go back to the squares, for H. E. 
Dudeney has produced magic squares with 
primes, thus: 

The numbers are six 
units apart, consist of 
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67 | 1 43 | three groups, and the 
— —— latter are 18 units apart ; 
61 1, T, 13; 31, 37, 43; 6i, 


—À 


67, 73. 
7 The middle group is 
| written in a diagonal. 
The smallest and largest 
numbers are above and below the centre, and 
the remaining four numbers are a chess 
knight's move apart. In the same way can 
be arranged the primes: 


29, 41, 53, 59, 71, 83, 89, 101, 113, 


13 | 7 
81 | | 


-n 
0 


| 
| 
| 
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but they must be grouped thus: 
29, 59, 89; 41, 71, 101; 53, 83, 113. 


71 is placed in the centre, 29 above and 
113 below it, whilst 83 comes into the left- 
hand top corner. 

In like manner can be arranged : 

7, 43, 79; 37, 73, 109; 67, 103, 139; 
and 199, 409, 619; 829, 1039, 1249; 1459, 
1669, 1879. 

The latter have a regular increase of 210, 
but the former have various differences, for 
43 —7=36; and 79 — 37 = 42; and 37 — 7 = 30. 

Any nine numbers in arithmetical pro- 
gression can be used for a magic square, 
such as 1 to 9, or the odd numbers from 1 to 
17; or, 2, 5, 8, 11,14, 17, 20, 23, 26, etc. 
The numbers need not be in consecutive 
arithmetical progression, they may be (as 
stated above) in three triplets, as 1, 2, 3 ; 5, 
6, 7; 9, 10, 11; but the groups must have a 
common difference. 1 to 11, omitting 2 and 
10, can be grouped thus: 1, 3,5; 4, 6, 8; 7, 
9, 11. The magic sum of 1 to 9, is 15; of 2 
to 10, is 18; of 3 to 11. is 21, and soon; also 
1. 2, 3; 5, 6, 7; 9, 10, 11, have 18; and 1, 2, 
3; 6, 7, 8; 11, 12, 13. have 21. Thus 1, 2, 
3; 99, 100, 101; 197, 198, 199 have the line- 
sum of 300. The sums consist of 3x5, 
3 6, 3 * 7, 3 * 8, and so on. The 26 primes 
from 1 to 97 allow only one magic square, 
of nine cells, which is the above. Here the 
differences between the numbers and groups 
are 6 and 18; in the next group of nine 
numbers they are 30 and 48; and in the 
next line we have the steps of 36 and 42. 
The regular steps between the numbers and 
the groups are necessary. 

The magic sum is obtained by multiplying 
the central number by 3; thus, in the diagram 
we have 37 x 3 111, and the next three lines 
have 71 x 32213; 73 x 8:219 ; and 1039 x 3 
= 3117. 

Can any of our boys arrange the primes 
for 16 cells ? 
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Problem No. 592. 
By H. G. HRARN. 


BLACK, | 
a 5 ( d e f g 1 
8 8 
7 C 4 
6 6 
o 5 
| ty, 
4 Yi; 4 
3 3 
2 2 
1 1 
a bec adie f g h 
| WHITE. | 5-r 4 z9 pieces. 


White to play and mate in thrce (3) moves. 


A small volume on the solving of two- 
movers has lately been issued, which will 
assist beginners who are acquainted with the 
German language. It is edited by H. 
Bauerreiss, and published by C. Brügel and 
Sohn, of Ansbach. The problems appear on 
100 diagrams, and are & good selection from 
many authors. Nos. 89 to 100 are self- 
mates, 10 of which areby English composers. 
H. Bauerreiss is, apparently, not a com- 


poser, for he has not given any problem by 
himself, but he makes correct observations 
about the moves. In the following two- 
mover the B must move to Q 2 in order that 
the Q may take the Kt and give mate: 
White, K—Q 8; Q—K Kt sq.; B—Q Kt 4; 
Kts—Q Kt 6 and K R 6; Ps— Q B 5 and Q3. 
Black, K—K 4; Kt—K 6; P—K 3. The 
eight moves of the Black Kt allow either a 
diagonal mate at Kt 7 or Q R sq., or mates 
with the Kts at Q 7 or K Kt 5. No. 2 is by 
G. E. Carpenter, and would look more natural 
if the board were turned, so that the White 
K ijs not on Q 6, thus: White, K—K 3; 
Q—Q B 6; R-K B 7. Black, K—K 4. 
The Q must move to Q R 6, £o that the R 
can give mate. No. 6 is this: White, 
K—Q R 4; Q—K Kt 8; R—Q Kt 8; 
Kt—Q Kt 4; Ps—Q Kt 7, Q 6, K 5, and 
K B 2. Black, K—Q R 2; P—K B 6. 
Solved by Q—Q Kt 3. The Ps at K 5 and 
B 6 are to prevent the duals of the Q to Kt 7, 
and the P to B 3, also the Q to K 8 and to 
K3. No. 18 shows pretty mates, for after 
the first move the R can be taken in 3 ways: 
White, K-K B 3; Q-Q R 7; R-QB5; 
B—K B 7; Kt—Q B sq. Black, K—Q 5; 
B—K B sq.; Kts-Q R5and 6; Ps—QB3 
and K R 2. With this may be compared 
the following, which resembles No. 39 in the 
book: White, KK Kt 6; Q-Q Kt 2; 
Hs—Q B3 and Q 2; B—KR sq.; Kt—Q 8. 
Black, K—K 4; Kts—Q Kt 6 and Q B 7; 
P—K 2. No. 54 indicates that a mate must 
be given when the K moves to Q 6, and that 
therefore the Q must move to R 2: White, 
K—K B7; Q—K R 5; B—K R sq.; Kts 
Q Kt 6 and K Kt 2; P—Q 2. Black, K 
K 5; Ps—Q 5 and K B 3. There is no 
problem of the following kind in the book : 
White, K—Q B 8; Q—Q B sq.; Rs—K 5 
and K B 5; Bs—Q R 3 and Q B 4; Kts — 
Q 8 and K Kt sq.; P—K B 7. Black, 
K 5; Q-Q Kt 8; Rs—K3and K B5; 
B—K B6; Kts--Q B 4 and K B 3; Ps— 
Q Kt 6 and Q 4. White mates in 2 moves. 
Among the self-mates is one in which two 
pieces must be removed from the field of 
action (the squares al, b2, and c2), thus: 
White, K—Q R 3; Q—Q 8; Rs—Q B sq. 
and K R 5; B—K2; Kts—Q Kt 8 and 
Q sq.; P—Q Kt 2. Black, K—Q R 4; 
R—Q Kt 3; B—K 4; Ps—Q R 7, Kt 2 
and 6, K 5 and €. The R moves to B 8, and 
then the Ktto B 3 or K 3. 
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THE BOY'S OWN CAMERA CLUB. 


By REGINALD A. R. BENNETT, M.A. (Oxon.)- 


SUNSET PHOTOGRAPHY, 


Y the above title I do not necessarily mean that I 

intend to treat only on the subject of photography 

at tbe actual moment of the setting of the sun, but 

rather on the best methods of securing a good represen- 

tation of the “ shadows of departing day " just before 

his luminous majesty sinks in a blaze of Oriental 
splendour. 

It is extraordinary how people who take up photo- 
graphy fly to this kind of thing—the youngest amateur 
goes for an evening effect almost before he can take a 
decent photograph by broad daylight! I am inclined 
to think that if you get a negative with indistinct 
figures floating in a murky sky the best thing to do is 
to label it * Evening," or, better still, choose out some 
title from a well-known poem (I think it might pay 
the dealers to issue tastefully printed extracts from 
“Gray's Elegy“ for this purpose h). and you are sure to 
be all riecht: the title will cover all its defects, 

Sunset effects proper—that is to say, pictures taken 
just before the sun disappears, or immediately after it 
has sunk, are always very pleasing, provided there are 
some dark masses of clouds to break up the sky, and 
that these harmonise well with the landscape. Of 
course, a little water in which a reflection of tbe sky is 
visible improves matters in the foreground ; the fore- 
ground itself being so dark, one can hardly hope to get 
out much detail in the way of figures, etc.; but still, with 
care, using a rising shutter which exposes the fore- 
ground more than the sky, it is not impossible to get 
sufficient detail to bc pleasing. The dodge I mentioned 
before, of exposing by lifting the cap of the lens out- 
wards from the bottom edge of the leus-hood till the 
whole lens is uncovered, and replacing again in the 
same way—í.. downwards—will come in very handy 
here. 
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The shape of the clouds is a matter for consideration 
by the artistic worker. Clouds at sunset take all 
manner of wonderful shapes, and those should be 
selected which fit the foreground best. For instance, 
if this is very broken and uneven you can have lines of 
clouds straight across the sky by way of contrast, and 
if the foreground is very straight and tame you can 
have brilliant clouds of fanciful shapes to set it off and 
redeem it from dulness, 

As to the exposure, this varies so much that not 
much help can be given with it. Just at, cr before 
sunset, it will have to be rather quick, but some time 
after sunset it will require a long time to bring out all 
detail. For instance, I have in my mind a view of 
mountains and lake with a cloud effect behind, which 
was exposed, at 5 o'clock P.M., for three minutes, I 
have heard of exposures of even five minutes being 
given late in the evening ‘with a rather small stop. 
Under such conditions it is possible to get satisfactory 
results with subjects such as rather dark woods or 
copses, which are better than one would have any 
chance of obtaining when the sun was out and the 
contrasts correspondingly great. Such subjects should 
always be taken in a dull light and with a long 
exposure. But this is a digression from my title. 

In developing, use a developer that is inclined to give 
too great flatness under ordinary circumstauces—ie, if 
pyro and ammonia, use plenty of ammonia, and not very 
much bromide of potassium or ammonium. Thus we 
avoid blocking out the sky while the foreground is yet 
in its infancy, and give it time to advance to full 
detail as far as can be hoped for. There is a dodge in 
developing which I may mention, but on no account 
tell anyone that I told you of it! This is to simply 
incline the dish so that the developer acts on the fore- 
ground and not on the sky. This can only be done 
successfully if the dish is kept in constant motion, or 
there will be a line between the sky and foreground, 
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It is quite possible to paint over the foreground with 
acamel’s-hair brush dipped in the accelerator, whatever 
it may be, and thus bring out that before the sky. 

With regard to plates, I recommend you to use slow 
ones, as density is much more easily obtained on them, as 
also is what I may call“ relative density "—i.e. accurate 
rendering of the different shades of light, according to 
my own experience, And I prefer plates of an ortho- 
chromatic kind ; indeed, these are most desirable if you 
can obtain them. Of course, if you can use a yellow 
screen so much the better. This increases the exposure, 
but that does not much matter, since, if there is any- 
thing in the picture likely to move you should not 
attempt it at such a time; and if there is not, the 
prolonged exposure will not signify. 

I need hardly remind you that the wilder the sky the 
more Jikely you are to obtain a good result in the cloud 
line, so that timesof the year like April and early October 
are likely to yield the best results. In the middle of 
the summer there is less prospect of a brilliant result, 
and to walk for some distance in very hot weather, 
and then find that there is no sunset worth exposing 
on after all, is a consummation of a singularly 
exasperating character. 

This, however, is the lot of the dweller in the 
crowded city, who has to wander far afield in search of 
a suitable position. Happy is the amateur who dwells 
where nature spreads herself unspoiled by man before 
the threshold of his door. Let him hie himself to a 
suitable spot within an ensy walk, and, exposing a plate 
upon some gorgeous sunset, send the result to the 
Editor of the “B.O.P.” by whom it may receive 
suitoble recognition in the form of an award, and re- 
production among the works of others associated with 
him in the same edifying pursuit. 

[We will give a Prize of 10s. Gd. for the best ** Sunset" 
that mau reach us, and 5s. for the second best, Last dau 
for sending in, February 28.) 
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TRAINING FOR THE 


IN a picturesque, out-of-the-way district on the 
Suffolk seaboard stands Hollesley Bay College, the 
only Colonial training college in Great Britain. It is 
eight miles from the nearest market town of Wood- 
bridge, ana has already apparently more than justified 
its existence. 

The Colonial College exists, in the first instanee, we 
are told bv a recent visitor, to provide young fellows 
from the Public Schools who intend to emigrate with 
an education in the arts of agriculture and stock- 
raising and in every trade which is likely to be useful 
to the emigrant to Canada, Australia, or South Africa, 
where every good settler is always a jack-of-all-trades 
and generally a master of two or three. While lectures 
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farm of about two thousand acres pays expenses in 
spite of the fact that the necessities of instruction 
render it impossible to seek profit on all occasions. 

But the most interesting point in the multifarious 
energies of the Colonial College is the consistency with 
which a real interest in the life of the Empire at large 
is maintained in every possible manner. The College 
flag, for example. is, as the accompanying illustration 
shows, a truly Imperial symbol. Quartered on the 


ground of the Union Jack are the coat-of-arms of 
India, Australia, Canada, and Sonth Africa, and a 
place is found even for the Stars and Stripes, the 
* old glory," under which a number of the old students 
are now living and doing well. 


Again, the fine 


The College Flag, combining the Union Jack with the star of India and the 
arms of Australia, Canada, and Cape Colony. 


on veterinary science, chemistry, book-keeping, sur- 
veying, etc. are given by experts, the work of the 
lecture room is subordinated to the practical labours of 
the farm and of the workshops ; there are well-equipped 
engineers’, wheelwrights’, joiners’, blacksmiths’ and 
harness-makers' shops; there is a fine dairy, contain- 
ing all the most modern implements and machines and 
so resembling those splendidly arranged * creameries,” 
which have been set up throughout the Canadian 
North-West of late years by the efforts of the Dominion 
Minister of Agriculture ; and there is a very large and 
complete garden—in which every student lias his own 
allotment—which is one of the most picturesque 
places about the College. Most of the students learn 
to milk well: of all accomplishments the most useful 
to a “new chum ” or ** bloomer,” who settles in Canada 
or Australia, It is worth mentioning that the college 


dining-hall is adorned with the flags of the Colonies 
and of the United States, and the names of all who 
have left the College to serve under those flags in the 
long warfare of civilisation against Dame Nature of 
the wildernesses are written beneathin letters of gold. 
Too many of the names beneath the South African 
banner are the names of those who have died for the 
Empire while serving in the first really Imperial 
Army which has ever taken the field for England's 
sake. The Colouial College will not forget them, and 
many gencrations of students, we dare to hope, will 
read their names and remember how thev died. 

About 700 pupils have passed through the College, 
and about 80 per cent. of these have settled in the 
Colonies. All the great public schools have sent pupils 
to Holleslev Bay, and no schools have sent more than 
Eton aud Winchester. 
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Notick To Coxruint-rons.— Al manuseripts intended 
Jor the Boy's OWN PAPER should be addressed to the 
Editor, 56 Paternoster Row, end must hace the some 
and address of the sender clearluicritten thereon, and 
in any accompanuing letter YME TITLE OF THR MS, 
must be given, Miscellaneons voluntary contributions 
are submitted in too great numbers tobe returned unless 
stamps are seut to cover. posluge, and the Lditor cannot 
correspond regarding them, or hold himself in anu way 
responsible for length of detention or accidental loss, 
though everycare is taken. The number of MSS. sent to 
the Office is so great that a considerable time must neces- 
sarily "lapse before their turn for consideration arrives. 

Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication 
Qf the monthly part containing them, The receipt 
conveys the copyright of manuscripts to the Trustees of 
the Religious Tract Society, with liberty for them, at 
their discretion, to publish such works separately. 
Republication by authors on their own account must 
always be the subject of special arrangement before 
submitting their MSS.: and whenerer any special value 
ts put upon a MS. ba the author this fact must be clearly 
stated when sending in, or tt cannot afterwards be 
recognised, 


To CORRFBPONDENTS.— Replies to correspondents are 
not sent by post, and to this rule there can be no ercep- 
tion —the sending of stamped and addressed envelopes 
notwithstanding. 

Replies on all questions of any general interest are giren 
in these columns in due course. 


L. W. &.—We don't know of any except our own 
articles in the monthly part for November 1891. 
Possibly we may have some later on brought more 
up to date. 


J. REYNJOL DE. You can scarcely expect us to insert the 
articles again for your benefit ! The process needs 
too much instruction to be given in full in this 
column. If you get number 630 (February 7, 1891) 
you will find in it all that is necessary. We recom- 
mend vou to get a book, say Burton's “ Modern 
Photography," which costs 1«. 


BRADNEY.—We have no doubt that the process was the 
ferrotype process You can get the plates from 
Jonathan Fallowfield, 136 Charing Cross Road, 
London, w.c. Full instructions for working them 
were given in our paper, nuinber 1034, and number 
1036 (Nov. 5 and 19, 1898), or you can get a booklet 
from Mr. Fallowfield for 4d. on the same subject. 


R. F. B. (Electrical)—We have given directions for 
making “simple batteries" over und over again. 
One of the simplest is tlie bichromate, which vou can 
make by taking a plate of carbon and a plate of 
zine, binding them together with slips of wood top 
and bottom, to prevent their touching, and placing 
them in a jar containing n solution of bichromate ot 
potash as strong as you can make it, to which a little 
strong sulphuric acid has been added. To the top of 
the zinc and earbon is attached a wire, by solder or 
twisting, and when these two wires are joined a 
current flows from plate to plate, Another very 
easily made battery is the dry battery. for instruc- 
tions on which see number 973 (September 4, 1897). 


INQUIRER.—1. “Indoor Games" costs St.: Outdoor 
Games" costs ks, 2. We will send them if you forward 
their cost and their postage. 3. "How to Make a 
Violin” was in the fifth volume. There were five 
articles. 


SaM AND FrANK,.—He might get a place as under- 
steward if he were to apply (with the copy of the 
testimonial) to the managing owners of the liue. 
Address the Secretary. 


A Tight Scrum, 


C. I. S. B.—They get so much per match, X. or Sq and, 
to begin with, are gencrally picked when seen at 
play by the officials of the club. 


F. LOWER AND H. R.—“ How to Make a Toy Steamer,” if 
that is what you mean, was on page 738 of the 
eighteenth volume, 


W. W. MILLER.—The best thing you can do is to attend 
some institute or polytechnic by day or night and get 
a thorough knowledge of theoretical and practical 
mechanics, and then take the first opportunity that 
occurs in either branch. Merely reading at home is 
of little use; you must see the experiments and 
operations. 


W.G. CozExs.—They will not pass you now, if your 
eyesight is at all defective. 


&NIDER.—The portrait and biography of Mr. T. B. 
Reed were in our sixteenth volume. Most of the 
stories he*vontributed to our columus are reprinted 
in our * Bookshelf Series" advertised on our wrapper. 


F. A.—See “ A Model Yacht, and How to Make it,” on 
page 519 of the eighteenth volume. 


Us PEU DE TovT—l. There is nothing about fossils 
in * Outdoor Games.” 2. The contents of “ Outdoor 
Games,” and of “ Indoor Games” as well, are fre 
quently published in the wrapper of the weekly 
number. 3. Probably heat. Get some others : they 
are cheap enough. Do not let them get near the 
gas or the fire. 


A. D. C.—You can get a “Guide to the Bar” from 
nearly every law bookseller, and any bookseller can 
. get it to your order. 


J. PnixcE.— The article that appeared in last volume 
was How to Build a Sailing Dinghy,” and it was on 
pages 10x, 205, 236. A Sailing Punt” was on page 
438 of the twentieth volume. 
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NORMAN'S 
NUGGET. 


By J. MACDONALD OXLEY, B.A., 


Author of * Archie Mackenzie "^ North 
Urerland with Franklin,” etc. etc. 


CHAPTER VIII.—4A CAMP-FIRE YARN. 


T Kamloops the company, 
which had hitherto kept to- 
gether so well, broke up, for the 
members were not all of one mind 
as to the best districts into which 
io go in quest of thc gold they 
sought. 

Some, tlierefore, continued on to 
the Cariboo region, others turned 
southward, having the vold-bars of 
the Fraser Hiver in view, and 
others still went east into the little- 
known country there, having conti- 
dence in themselves to find new 
diggings equal to or perhaps better 
than anything vet discovered. 

Of the three divisions Andy 
Smith joined the one going to the 
Cariboo. and Norman of course 
went with him. 

As Maclellan decided to try the 
Fraser district, this meant that 
Norman must part company with 
him, and the boy felt the separa- 
tion keenly. 

The burly leader had been his 
best friend amongst the wold- 
hunters, and right glad would 
both of them have been could 
Norman be transferred to his em- 
ploy. 

But Andy Smith, more out of 
sheer ugliness of disposition than 
because he valued Norman's ser- 
vices so highly, refused to release 
him, and both Norman and Mac- 
lellan had too high a sense of 
honour to join in ‘taking the law 
into their own hands. 

“I'm mighty sorry the old 
hunker won't let vou go," said 
Maclellan. * But you're bound to 
stay with him until he does. unless. 
of course, he ain't doin’ the square 
thing by you, and then you'll have 
nocalltostay. But, just you keep 
a stiff upper lip, my boy, and 
you'll come out all right, never fear. 
You've get plenty of the right stuff 
in you." 

Norman found it hard to keep 
back the tears when Maclellan 
thus parted with him, for there 
: seemed small chance of their ever 
A Short Cut. meeting again. 


(Draun for tre“ Boy : Qua Laper™ ty J. B. GREFNF.) 
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“You've been real good to me, sir," he 
said with some difficulty, owing to the big 
lump in his throat, *and I do wish I was 
going with you,” and then, slipping up to the 
Terror, he patted the horse’s neck lovingly, 
and buried his face in his mane so as to hide 
his emotion. 

Andy Smith disposed of his waggon at 
Kamloops, the factor advising him that pack- 
horses were better suited for the route to 
Cariboo. 

Norman was very glad of this, for it 
meant a considerable lessening of his work, 
especially as Smith thought it well to engage 
a couple of the Shuswaps, who were ex- 
perienced packers, to act in that capacity, 
and also as guides. 

The party pushing on to the Cariboo 
district was composed of some fifty gold- 
hunters, with as many more Indian packers 
and guides, and the same number of pack 
animals, thus forming quite an imposing 
cavalcade. 

All danger from Indian attack being over, 
there was no attempt made at regular 
organisation. The men formed themselves 
into groups, according to their own inclina- 
tions, and went fast or slow just as they saw 
fit, so that by the end of a few days they 
were strung out over the trail to such an extent 
that the whole of them never camped at the 
sime place. 

The Cariboo gold region had not been long 
discovered, but at Kamloops they had heard 
stories of its richness suflicient to fill them 
with high hopes of finding fortunes ahead. 

On the Quesnelle River hundreds of 
miners were reported to be averaging from 
two to five pounds per day, and Ferguson's 
Bar had vielded as much as twelve pounds to 
the hand per day. while Antler Creek, still 
farther north, outdid them all. 

At this veritable Eldorado new hands were 
taking out gold to the value of twenty 
pounds per day! One lucky man was known 
to huve found sixty-four ounces of the 
precious metal, worth nearly two hundred 
pounds, in a single day's work! When the 
bed-rock was laid bare it proved to be so 
studded with lumps of gold that a shovelful 
would contain ten pounds’ worth. The stuff 
required no washing, for the nuggets or 
pellets could be picked out by the hand, one 
vocker yielding fifty ounces of a forenoon. 
In three weeks a party of three men had 
earned sixteen thousand pounds! 

ouch were the reports (and they were no 
mere wild tales, but on the whole substan. 
tially true) with which the men from Walla 
Walla were led to attempt and endure the 
difficulties of the road to Cariboo. 

In comparison with these, what they had 
previously passed were mere child's piay. 

They found the Cariboo region studded 
with mountains of great height, closely 
packed together, and having precipitous 
sides densely wooded, where they were not 
so craggy that even a pine could not find 
root. 

Out of the ruck there rose here and there 
sky-reaching peaks, to which such names as 
Mount Snow-shoe, Burdett, and Bald Moun. 
tain had been given, the latter being so lofty 
as to reach the line of perpetual snow. 

This sea of mountains, for such it would 
certainly seem to anyone looking down upon 
it. from a balloon, was cut into by streams of 
all sizes, from tiny rivulets to roaring 
torrents, called by the miners creeks or 
gulehes, which wound round amongst the 
canons and valleys to and from every point 
of the compass. all ultimately üading their 
way into the Fraser River. 

Into the thick of this wild region the gold- 
hunters plunged, and now Norman had his 
first real experience of hardship. 

There was nothing approaching a road, 
vary a mere trail, and that of the roughest 
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description, so that the animals were con- 
tinually slipping and stumbling. 

The mules, of which there were many, got 
on much better than the horses. and 
Norman, who had hitherto entertained feel- 
ings of contempt for the hybíids, now began 
to regard thein with respect. 

They were not only more sure-footed than 
their more avistocratic relations, but they 
showed far more sense in avoiding danger 
and in extricating themselves from critical 
situations, so that more than once Norman 
was fain to exclaim when one of his charges 
got into difficulties : 

“For the land's sake I only wish you were 
a mule, and you wouldn't be half the bother 
that you are! 

He even ventured to suggest to Smith that 
the horses should be exchanged for the 
mules, opportunities of doing which were 
afforded by meeting with parties returning 
from the Cariboo, who were quite willing to 
make a trade, but the only thanks he got 
was to be gruflly told to mind his own 
business. 

“You're mighty skeered of havin’ too 
much to do, ain't ye? " sneered the miserly 
curmudgeon. Well, jest let me tell ve, yc 
ain't in fur no. pienie with me, so jest peg 
away, and keep your mouth shut.“ 

Poor Norman! ‘The prospects for any 
kind of a pienie while in the employ of 
Andy Smith were certainly small, bat with 
the buoyaney of youth he did not allow this 
consideration to depress him. Smith would 
not be always his boss. Some day soon he 
would be trying his luck for himself, and 
then — well, he didn't know just what would 
happen, but he cherished roseate hopes. 

Among the party was a young English: 
man, whose acquaintance Norman made 
through rendering him some small service at 
a timely moment. 

His name was rather an imposing one— 
Shakespeare Johnson to wit —but he himself 
was one of the warmest. hearted, brave- 
spirited, genial fellows that ever sought 
elusive fortune in the wilds of British 
Columbia. 

It was his first trip into the Cariboo 
district, but he had already been roughing 
it in the country for a year or two, and had 
some good stcries to tell of his adventures. 

Norman found his company very attractive, 
and as he took quite a fancy to the boy they 
were a good deal together. One of the 
stories he told as they lay by the camp fire 
at night. weary with their hard day's werk, 
was as follows: 

“It was my first trip into the country, and 
I had for my chum a red-headed Irishman 
named Dennis Molloy. who was the jolliest 
kind of company. We each had two pack 
mules which we drove ourselves, and in spite 
of precipices. canons, swamps, and torrents 
we made good headway. Right in the heart 
of the mountains we came upon a drover 
from Oregon, who was taking five hundred 
head of cattle, and a lot of sheep. to the 
Cariboo district, where they could be dispcsed 
of at a high profit. 

“He was a giant of a man, and as warm- 
hearted as he was big. and he at once pro- 
posed that we should join him, which we 
were glad enough to do, as he had plenty of 
fresh meat, and we were desperetcly sick of 
our rusty bacon. 

Well. we jogged along comfortably for a 
couple of days, and then, one morning, it was 
discovered that some two score of the driver's 
cattle were missing, having evidently been 
carried off by thieves. Two of our mules had 
also disappeared. 

“This was a serious matter, and all 
thought of proceeding farther was given up 
until the mystery should be solved. 

“To help lum with the cattle, the drover, 
Whose name was Matt Carpenter. had several 


Mexicans, dark-skinned, wild-eyed, fellows, 
who lovked quite capable of stealing the 
whole drove themselves if they get the 
chance. 

“But he put full confidence in them, and, 
as it turned out, it was throuzh one of them 
that the cattle were recovered. 

This ‘ greaser,’ as Carpenter called him, 
took them up to the top of a lull near by, 
and, after carefully surveying the extensive 
landscape, pointed to a break in the chain of 
mountains to the eastward, and declared 
that the cattle-thieves had gone that way. 

“ Carpenter's idea was different, but he 
accepted the Mexican's, and we set about 
finding the shortest and quickest route to th? 
gap. 

* We had a rough time of it, serambling 
over fallen timber, and picking our way 
along the dry bed of a watercourse, so that 
we could not make anything like the speed 
we wished. 

“At last we came to a sort of tableland 
in whose soft soil the tracks of the stolen 
cattle were very plain, and our spirits rose at 
the prospect of soon coming up with them. 

There were four of us—Carpenter, Juan 
the greaser, Dennis, and myself- the drover 
carrying a long heavy rifle, while we each 
had a good six-shooter and a bowie-knife. 

“Having ridden a little ahead of the 
others, I came to an open piece of grass, on 
the other side of which I was, to my great 
surprise, brought to a full stop by a huge 
chasm some two hundred yards wide, and at 
least a thousand fcet dcep. 

“ This strange split in the tableland con- 
tinued, deepening and widening as it went, 
until it reached the foot of the valley. Near 
its mouth, about two miles away, I thought I 
detected a tiny wreath of blue smoke. 

„% Ah, ha!’ I exclaimed ; ‘somebody's got 
a fire there. Maybe it’s the very rascals 
we're after.’ 

“ Accordingly I made my way cautiously 
along, skirting the side of the precipice, until, 
having dismounted and crept to the edge, I 
could peer into the ravine below. 

"*Hurrah!? I murmured; *Ive got 
them!’ for there were the driver's cattle and 
our mules snugly herded, while three of the 
worst-looking ruflians I ever set eyes on were 
busy cooking their supper. 

" Hurrying back to my companions, who 
had gone in another direction, I told them of 
my discovery. 

“The plan of campaign was promptly 
settled. Securing our horses, we proceeded 
with the greatest caution alonz the side of the 
hill, keeping a sharp look-out for any sen- 
tine!, 

* Às we got near the mouth of the valley 
in which the thieves were hidden, Carpenter 
pointed out the figure of a man moving 


stealthily threugh the trees. 


“+ You stay right here now,’ he whispered ; 
‘TH take care of that fellow.’ 

"We watched bim breathlessly as he 
approached his enemy with true trapper's 
Skill, crawling like a great snake along the 
ground, dragging his rifle after him, or 
dodging from one trce to another. 

In this manner he succeeded in getting 
within easy range before his proximity was 
suspeeted, and then the report of his rifle 
rang out ere the cattle-thief's revolver had 
time to crack, and its raseally owner fell 
headlong with a bullet in his brain. 

“We three ut once dashed forward, and 
coveiea the other scoundrels with our re- 
volvers ere they realised what had happened. 

“They didn't dare show fight, and in a 
trice we had them sccurely bound, and zt 
our mercy. 

“Carpenter was vastly pleased at our 
success, particularly as none of the cattle 
were missing or injured, 

“Ve were at fiist a little at a loss to know 


what to do with our prisoners, but finally 
decided to take them with us as far as 
William's Lake, where a district judge exer- 
cised authority; and this we did, tying 
them on to their own horses, and keeping 
them closely watched day and night until 
they were turned over to the custody of the 
law. and, as we afterwards learned to our 
great satisfuction, were sentenced to fourteen 
years in the chain-pang.” 

Norman voted this a good story, saying, 
“Thats the way to do with such rascals. 
We had our own little seraps with the 
Indians as we came through“; and then he 
proceeded to tell the story of the passage of 
the canon in return for Johnson's yarn. 

As the party approached the Quesnelle 
River, they met many returning miners who 
had doletul tales of the hardships of the dig- 
Kings, the frequent rains, the spongy soil, 
and consequent wet sinking, and the 
enormous prices of everything, winding up 
where the recital came from one who had 
failed to strike pay-dirt " with the assur- 
ance that they had better go no farther, but 
turn back at once, or they would starve, or 
at least have to beg their way back. 

But none of these things moved them. 
They were bound to tind them out for thein- 
selves, and their hopes were from time to 
time given 2, fillip by meeting a man going 
down with a suspiciously heavy pack which 
he guarded with much more solicitude than 
if it had contained only flour and bacon. 

From the crossing of the Quesnelle to the 
Willianis Creek the objective point of their 
Journey was only sixty miles, but they were 
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terrible miles! Each one of them seemed 
not less than ten miles long. 

The trail led through a perfect sea of mud 
with only the interlacing roots of trees to 
give it any solidity, and both men and 
animals floundered and fell at almost every 
step. 

It was simply frightful work. The men 
grumbled; the mules kicked and bit, and 
balked, and lay down as if they would die 
before they would get up again; the packs 
were continually working loose; the mosqui- 
toes never ceased from troubling, everybody's 
face and hands being bloody from their bites ; 
and altogether it was a perfect purgatory. 

Andy Smith stormed and treated both 
Norman and his animals brutally, so that 
they were alike disheartened and despairing. 

Nor was this the worst of it. At Keithley's 
Creek they had to part with their animals, 
for no creature but a man would be capable 
of carrying anything over the remainder of 
tne journey at that season of the year. 

On taking stock of their goods the gold- 
hunters found that they had about one 
hundred and sixty pounds per man, and as 
it was out of the question for them to carry 
more than eighty pounds on their backs at 
t time, this meant that they must needs do 
the forty miles stili left of their journey twice 
over. 

Poor Norman! all that he had hitherto 
endured seemed as nothing in comparizon 
with what he had now to undergo. 

Smith insisted that he should shoulder as 
heavy a pack as he himself undertook, and, 
stout and strong as Norman was, the weight 
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of eighty pounds put a strain upon him far 
bevond his years. 

Yet he manfully strove to carry it, despite 
the fearful character of the trail, which 
crawled along the sides of mountains that 
were soaked with melting snow and 
drizzling ruin, or across swamps where 
tangled tree-roots afforded the only sem- 
blance of footing, or skirted precipices where 
a single slip would have meant destruction. 

What made matters even worse was his 
employer's utter lack of consideration. He 
treated him as though he were one of his 
mules, assailing him with coarse abuse when- 
ever he faltered under his excessive burdens. 

There were of course those that pitied 
Norman, and would have lightened his load 
if they could, but each man had his own 
work to do, and it took all his strength and 
energy to do i. 

. One day, when they were making the 
second trip over the trail, Norman fairly 
collapsed, and sank down in the mud with a 
groan of despair. 

Andy Smith, who was just ahead of him, 
at once turned back, and with a horrid oath 
commanded him to get up and go on. 

"I can't," plealed Norman. “Im done 
out. Give me a chance to rest.” 

“Give you a chance to rest! " shouted 
Smith angrily. “This is what Ill give 
you": and rushing at Norman he was just 
about to let him have a brutal kick from his 
heavy boot, when a mighty blow from a hard- 
clenched fist caught him behind the cur, and 
he pitched over into the mire with a great 
splash. 
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THE CONFESSIONS OF 


Author of * Mobslews Mohicans,” © The Triple Alli suce," ete. cte. 


HINGS went on pretty smoothly for a little 

time; I made up my mind to pay Hurd 

64, on account, on first pocket-money day, and 

ask him then if he couldn't make some 
alteration in the bill. 

Cobb Major was as keen as mustard on 
this new idea he had of running an Amateur 
Dramatic Society. He was anxious to begin 
it at once. and so he arranged that weshould 
have a consultation with Broom about the 
piece, 

The first thing Broom wanted to know 
was what we could each do; because, he 
said, if we had any specialty he'd“ write a 
part round it." Cobb said he wished to wear 
his black wig and whiskers, so he thought 
he'd better be the villain ; but it turned out 
that was the part Broom himself wanted to 
play. You know that stop in a harmonium 
that makes it tremble as if the notes were 
shivering: well, Broom could put a shake 
like that into his voice; and he had a way 
of mouthing out his words that was very 
cifective. I asked him how it was done, and 
he said: 

Simple enough—in most words change o 
into aw or o before Pintoa. Example: He 
r-i» driven farth from the awld hawme into 
ine cawld and starmy night.” 

It sounded quite like a rule out of a 
Grammar Book, but Broom said he'd made 
so up himself. I don't believe he did, 
thouzh. for I've noticed other people do it 
since; but that was Brooin's speciality, and 
when he did it with the tremble stop out it 
was quite ae good as Cobb's trazedy voice. 


A SCHOOL STORY. 


By HAROLD AVERY, 


CHAPTER VIII.— MORE “ EUCLID.” 


The worst of it was that he said he didn't 
believe that either a hero or a heroine would 
speak like that, so he thought he ought to be 
the villain. Then they asked me what was 
my speciality, and I said the only thing I 
could do was to squeak like & rat. Broom 
didn't see how he could write a part round a 
rat's squeak ; but I said I wasn't particular 
about it being introduced, only, if possible, 
I'd rather be a villain than a hero. 

Having got as far as that, the project 
seemed likely to come to a full stop. Broom 
asked how on earth was a fellow to write a 
piece without a hero or heroine ; but at last 
he promised to do the best he could, and 
that we should all three be villains. He 
said he would start work at once on the first 
scene, and when it was tinished we'd have a 
rehearsal. 

People say Friday is an unlucky day, and 
certainly one about the second week in 
February brought me plenty of misfortune. 

Higginson had decreed that Howard-Snook 
should be washed. He was worse than 
young Shelton; and, as Tyler said, “ We 
weren't going to have two vegetable gardens 
in our bedroom.“ 

Well, » Snuffy” (that's Howard-Snook) 
went over as usual, and began dipping his 
fingers in the water, and smearing n bit of 
sonp over his face, when his head was 
suddenly shoved down into the basin, and he 
got such a dousing as I should think he'd 
never had iu his life before. He kicked and 
screamed, nud water flew about everywhere ; 
but we made an example of him, and young 
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Shelton so took the hint to heart that from 
that morning onwards he became a ditferent 
colour. 

Now. what did that wretched young 
"Parsnips". (5 Parsnips" is another of 
Howard-Snooks’ nicknames) do but go and 
sneak to Sarsons, and say that Cobb Major 
and I had done it, which was a regular cram. 
Cobb Major had held one of his legs, and 
Id just scrubbed him a bit in the small of his 
back with a nail-brush; but, as he knew 
very well, it was Higyinson’s affair, and not 
ours. If the beggar had gone telling tales 
like that to Darrel he'd. probably have 
simply been sent about his business ; but by 
fawning and buttering he'd made himself a 
favourite with Narsons, and, what's more, the 
* Miscreant " hadn't forgotten about Smith. 
N. W., and Riumesay-Jones. He was glad 
enough to get a chance of pitching into Cobb 
Major and myself. and he gave us both two 
hundred lines. 

Sarsons was getting worse; J don't think 
either Darrel or Mr. Ormsby liked him, but 
of course they took care not to show us that 
they didn't. There were just two or three 
boys the Miscreant” liked, and those he 
never punished; but as for the rest, he'd 
laugh and joke with you one minute, and the 
next he'd be frightfully strict. and stiek you 
down for a big impot if vou moved a finger, 

After twelve o'clock Cobb and I stayed in 
4 B class.room to write cur lines; Cobb 
Major was in a fearful wax, and he vowed 
that when hoe got within reach of tlie“ Glow- 
worm ” he'd make the young beggar feel as 
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though a train had run over him. (We call 
Howard-Snook * Glow-worm " because his 
head shines. I said I hoped he would; 
when just then Tyler looked in at the door 
and cried * Quis?" holding up two letters. 
I yelled * Ego," and he sent them spinning 
through the air. They were both for me, 
and the moment I suw the first my heart 
sank, for I recognised Hurd's writing. 1 
tore it open ; it was short, but decidedly not 
swcet. 

„Sir.“ it began—“ This is to inform vou 
that unless my bill is settled by Wednesday 
evening next, i shall fcel oblidged to lay the 
matter before ither Mr. Ormsby or your 
grandfather. 

“Yours truly, 
"T. Herp.” 


I'd seen Hurd once with his basket at the 
playing-field, but he wouldn't listen to any- 
thing I said about the bill being too much; 
and now I knew he meant what he said, and 
the very thought of his complaining to the 
Grandpater made me in a funk, I can tell 
you. 

The second letter was from Dennington, 
and I recognised the writing at once as 
James Monslow's. There was nothing much 
in it until I came to the end, but the finish 
struck me at once as being rather extra- 
ordinary. 

*I hope," he wrote, *that you will not 
mind my referring to something you told me 
in confidence. As a personal friend, and 
knowing the great objection Mr. Cobb, sen., 
has to anyone connected with him running 
into debt, I should like to ask if you huve 
paid off what you owed to the man Head or 
Hirst (or whatever his name was) for that 
supper. If not, and you have any ditticulty 
in doing so, I should be pleased to lend you 
the money myself, and you can repay me in 
the holidays." 

I picked up my pen and went on scribbling 
away at my lines, but I was thinking all the 
time about these two letters. Monslow's, 
especially, was just some more “ Euclid," 
and I couldn't understand it. It was all 
nonsense his pretending not to know Hurd's 
name. I was sure I'd seen a letter from 
Hurd on his mantelpiece; and then it 
seemed rummy their both writing to me at 
the same time, one badgering me for money, 
and the other offering to lend it. Ever since 
that last evening at his lodgings, I'd made 
up my mind that Master James was a 
double-faced sneak, and I was deterinined I 
wouldn't go to him for help if I could 
possibly find any other way out of the dini- 
eultv. 

The only plan I could think of was to go 
down and tackle Hurd once more; so I got 
leave, aud slipped out directly after afternoon 
school, and ran all the way to South Street. 
Hurd was standing outside his door smoking 
his everlasting short pipe, aud the first 
words he said when he saw me were: 
"llulo* Have you brought that money 
with you?” 

I answered No, and began to tell him 
that the charges were too much, but he 
interrupted me, saying: 

“ Look here, young feller, no more of that ; 
them's my charges, and not a penny less. 
In a poor man, and I mean to have my 
money; and if you can't find it you. knows 
them as can, and you'll have to ask ‘em for 
clp.“ 

His words reminded me at once of James 
Monslow's letter ; it seemed as i£ he knew 
all about it. and as though, for some 
reason or other, they were playing into each 
other’. hands. 

"Look here," I said: “why did vou tell 
me you only knew Mr. Munslow by sight, 
when vou write letters to him?“ 


Whereupon Hurd replied sharply: I don't 
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write him no letters, and even if I did it’d be 
no business of yourn." 

I saw he was lying, and that he didn't 
like my questions, so I thought I'd give him 
another. 

* What did you want to send me an 
anonymous letter for," I asked, "telling 
me I was mistaken in the character of the 
person who then had my confidence? You 
needn't say you didn't ; as it happens, I've 
got it in my pocket. There! Isn't that 
your writing?“ 

He stared, and I heard him mutter below 
his breath. Then he made a grab at the 
letter ; but I was too quick for him, and 
shoved it away in my pocket. 

“Here! How came you with that?“ he 
cried. Then he seemed to change his mind, 
and declared hed never sent it, and that 
some one must have been copying his writing 
to play me a trick. 

I could see he was in rather an uneasy 
state of mind, and as he'd had me on toast 
so long with his bill, I couldn't resist the 
temptation to badger hima bit more about 
this anonymous letter. 

* You did write it," I said; “and now I 
want to know what it means.“ 

The beggars face went as black as 
thunder; and he was in such a rage, he bit 
clean through the stem of the cluy pipe he 
was smoking. 

* Don't you give me any more of your lip.“ 
he growled. If it comes to asking questions, 
I'll ask you one... . What made you and 
them other young chaps steal the money 
out of Rawbone’s till?“ 

lt was just as if Hurd and I had been 
boxing, and just when I was getting the best 
of it he'd given me a regular right-hander 
between the eyes. He saw I was staggered, 
and he showed all his teeth in a horrible grin. 

“You needn't sav you didnt,” he went on, 
mimicking my voice, "because 1 seen vou 
myself all come boltin’ out of the shop, like 
rabbits out of a hedge when there's a ferret 
arter ‘em; and a moment later out comes 
Mrs. Rawbone shrieking * Perheee!’ Oh, I 
seen vou right enough ; and I'd have told on 
you there and then, only I thought it would 
be a shabby trick to serve customers ; but if 
customers treat me shabby, I don't see why 
I shouldn't serve them the same. Tauu't too 
late, F can tell you." 

“We didn't rob the till.“ I cried. “Tt 
was some ragged youngster who was in the 
shop before we got there.” 

"Oh! don't come here with ver ragged 
youngsters," answered Hurd, “or yer 
'nomynmous letters either. You just pay up 
that money you owe me; and I warn you, if 
I don't have every penny of it by Wednesday 
evenin, III write to ver grandfather, for I 
snow his address." 

With that ne bolted into the shop, and shut 
the door, showing that he'd made up his 
nund not to discuss the matter any further. 
] thought and thought on the way back to 
the school: the only way I could see out of 
the difficulty was to ask Monslow to lend me 
the money, but somehow, in doing so. it 
seemed to me that I should be stepping into 
& trap. Then it struck me that there could 
be no harm in my telling Cobb Major. 

Old Cobb had been very decent to me ever 
since he first fell in love with Aunt Grace. 
He always called me by my Christian name 
in private; and now. when I found him 
down in the lavatory shaving his arm with a 
penknife, he listened like a father to all I had 
lo sav. 

I told him everything.—all about IIurd's 
bill. and about James Monslow, and the 
letter I'd had from him that morning. When 
I mentioned about Hurd declaring that we'd 
robbed Rawbone’s till. Cobb whistled, but he 
didn't say a word until after I'd shown hun 
Monslow's letter, and he'd read it through. 


“I think I should tell Broom., if I were 
you," he said. There seems some mystery 
in this, and Broom's got u nose for mys- 
teries.” 

I said I thought it was our best plan to 
keep the thing to ourselves. The more 
fellows got to hear about it, the more chance 
there was of its leaking out, and becoming 
public property; and what explanation 
could we give of that atfair at Rawbone’s ? 

Cobb asked what I meant to do, and I 
said, Pay the bill, I suppose, because it was 
clear that Hurd had me ander his thumb. 
Then he asked me where I was going to ect 
the money from, and I said, * 1 only wished I 
knew! 

Cobb went on shaving his arm. and for a 
time he didn't answer; then all of a sudden 
he said. 

* Don't vou think Miss Winter would be 
sorry if Hurd split, and you got into a row 
with your Grandpater ? ” 

" Yes," Tanswered. “I’m sure Aunt Grace 
would be in a fearful way." 

Cobb finished shaving, wiped his arm. 
and put the knife in his pocket. ‘ All 
right," he said. Then Il lend you the 
money." 

* You lend it me!” J said. “You can't 
raise one, eleven, three. Why, I heard you 
saying this morning that you hadn't got six- 
pence.” 

"I meant pocket-monev, "he said; “ but 
I've got nearly two pounds in the Post-Ottice 
Savings Bank. I'd like to lend it you for— 
for Miss Winter's sake! " 

Well, I thought that was jolly decent 
of Cobb Major; and I told him so. I said I 
hoped Aunt Grace would be worthy of him; 
and I promised when they were married I'd 
come and stay with them. 

There's this about old Cobb--he never 
goes back upon his word. He looked at his 
wateh, and said there was just. time for him 
to run down to the post-oflice and fill up a 
form before ten; and then we should get the 
money by Monday. We always laugh at 
fellows who are supposed to be in love, but 
if it made them behave like Cobb Major I'm 
not sure if it wouldn't do us all good to huve 
an attack sometimes. 

I went out to the gate, and waited there 
till he came back. 

“It's awfully good of you," T said, as we 
walked up the drive. “1 don't know when I 
shall be able to pay vou baek.” 

Cobb said that didn’t matter -an time 
would do; and then. to please him. I said I 
should tell Aunt Grace, but at that the silly 
beggar wasn't pleased at all, and wanted mo 
to promise J wouldn't say anything about it. 
He made such a fuss that I was oblized to 
give him a sort of promise, but I said“ Over 
the left ” after it in a whisper. because I was 
determined Aunt Grace should know about 
it some day. 

We strolled off to the schoolroom, and the 
moment 1 put my foot inside the door I saw 
there was something up. At first I thought 
it was a fight: a crowd of fellows were 
gathered in front of Ormsby's desk, and in 
the middle of them was Higginson, Jabbering 
awav. with his tace very red, and Mr. Darrel 
standing close by him looking jolly angry. 

Of course, Cobb Major and I rushed up 
and elbowed our way into the crush, and it 
very nearly led tomy having to give young 
Tyler another licking for treading on his toes. 
The fellows nearest to Higginson were asking 
him twenty differeut questions at once; 
while the chaps on the outside were pretend- 
ing that it was a football serum, and trying 
to push the others against Darrel. So it was 
some little time before we conld really get to 
understand what was the matter. By decrecs 
we heard the whole story. and it was this: 
Higginson's got a jolly fine stamp collection, 
and one of the chief things in it was a spitting 


set of New South Wales. They filled up a 
whole page, and some of them were really 
valuable. He said that about a quarter of 
an hour before, he'd gone to his desk, and 
noticed that his books were disarranved ; 
then he took out his stamp album. and 
found that the whole sheet of New South 
Wales was missing ; some one had stolen it, 
that was perfectly evident, for the leaf had 
been torn bodily out of the book, and there 
were some dirty finger-marks on the op- 
posite page. Higginson was just about 
blubbering, because it spoilt his collection ; 
and old Darrel, as I said before, looked as 
black as pitch. 

“ Does anyone know who took these stamps 
out of this boy's album?” he asked. He 
waited for a minute, and then, when no one 
answered, he flung down the book with aa 
exclamation of disgust. **Itell you what it 
is.“ he exclaimed: “if I were you fellows I 
would not allow such a paltry and despicable 
thing to pass without having a good try to 
find out who did it, and seeing that he's pro- 
perly punished. You'vca much better chance 
of discovering the thief than a master has, 


d Meus I woke, which was suddenly, it was 

with the sensation, familiar to most 
of us, of not knowing where I was. However, 
I remembered that. pretty soon the moment 
Thad felt the nature of the bed on which I 
was lying and heard the soft whishing 
rustle of the straw above and aronnd me as 
I moved. All was dark beneath the tar- 
paulin, of course, but in spite of that I could 
tell that it was still night, and the curiosity 
came suddenly on me to see what kind of 
night it was. 

"There was a hole in the tarpaulin a little 
farther forward, for the bright moonlizht 
showed through plainly enough, and I 
started to wriggle along in order to reach it. 
For the first tune, at that very moment I 
iecame sensible of an odd sensation that it 
Was impossible to define until I reached 
the opening. But the moment 1 had poked 
wy Lead through -the hole was larger than 
at first appemed and admitted my head 
(quie easily 1 understood. Above, the 
moon was shining in a cloudless sky. the 
centre of a whole galaxy of glittermg stars, 
but that was not what had caught my 
attention, The primitive little station, with 
its rough log shanties, was no longer to be 
Seon. Instead, to right and left of the truek 
of straw there extended a confused mass of 
shadowy darkness, topped and erowned with 
White, apparently sliding past with lightning 
ripiitv; and ahead, right in front, a long 
ccrpent-like line of blackness tailed away 
until it was lost in the glare emitted by two 
rel points of light far in advance of the truck. 

“Ina single glance, I understood —under- 
st od alike what E had felt and what I saw 
Pow. The truck cf straw, while I slept, had 
been coupled on to the rear of a train: und 
that same train, carrying me with it, was at 
the present moment racing at the rate of 
katy miles an hour through the dark silent 
reaches of the pine-wouds, which at that 
tine bounded the railway for hundreds of 
ies to north and south of the line. 


"To my thinking, Fortune had never 
served me a better turn in my lite. Only 


the day before I had been racking my brains 
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and each one of you ought to be determined 
to have him exposed." 

With that he gave the album back to 
Higginson and walked out of the room. 
Then there was n regular Babel. First of all, 
some fellows said it must have been one of 
the day boys; but Higginson said he was 
sure it wasn’t, because he'd put a specimen 
into the book after the day boys had all gone, 
and the page hadn’t been torn out then. 

That seemed to bring it down to the 
thief being one of the boarders. Lots of 
fellows were suspected, the Slug among 
others (the“ Slug "'s Howard-Snook) ; but of 
course, when these were questioned, they all 
said they hadn't done it. Everyone thought 
it might be the person they hated most, and 
one or two even went so far as to suggest the 
“ Misereant " Sarsons; but this guesswork 
didn't seem likely to lead to our making any 
discovery. 

At last Broom had an idea, and he told it 
to Chapman ; and of course Chapman went 
and told Darrel, pretending that it was his 
own netion, and trying to get the credit. 

Broom's idea was this: we knew exactly 
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to hit upon some way of getting out of Pine 
Clearing and through to Natchet; und here, 
without the slightest connivance or even 
trouble on my part, I was being taken on to 
Natchet just as fast as I could possibly have 
wished. There was no possibility of mistake 
as tothat. The stars told me that we were 
heading West; besides, setting them aside, 
the only train to pass through Pine Clearing 
in the night would be on the down line. My 
luck was turniug aud no mistake, and I 
chuckled to myself as I lay, laughing out- 
right at last for the sheer detizhtofit. Little 
enousn tie piercing cold of the frost and the 
dismal desolate silence of the woods mattered 
to ine now: 1 was removed trom, lifted above 
the possibility of being troubled by them, 
thanks to a sheer piece of luek. 80 I snug- 
eled down into the straw once more, and 
before many minutes had gone by. being just 
about dead tired, 1 was all but dozing over 
asun. So nearly asleep was I. in fact, that, 
on becoming vaguely con-eious of a violent 
jerk, E could not for toe lite of ine have told 
whether at the moment I was actually asleep 
or awake. But the notion suddenly struck 
me that there was a change somewhere, and 
the true significance dawned on me as I got 
more wide awake. Without the slightest 
doubt, the train was slowing —umuistakably 
slackening speed. 

" Had we reached Natchet already? My 
heart bounded high at the thought, yet it 
seemed scarcely possible. To judge by the 
look of the sky, it was not much past mid- 
night, and although I had of course no 
means of accurately telling the time, since 
it goes without saving that my watch and 1 
had long since parted company, still I felt 
morailv convinced that the night was not far 
enough on to have allowed of our getting to 
my desired goal as yet. We had reached 
some intermediate clearing, of which I had 
not been told, or there must be some un- 
for scen reason for pulling up. I wanted to 
know that reason, anynow, and with that I 
wriggled forward again to my peep-hole and 
poked my head out in order to see for myself. 
It did not tuke long for me to see. 
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which of the boarders collected stamps, and 
it didn't seem at all likely that any one of 
them would be a thief. It was more 
probable that the chap who bagged Higgin- 
son's New South Wales knew they were 
worth u lot, and meant to trv and sell them. 
Broom's suggestion was that the letters 
should be watched, and that if one was 
found addressed to, or coming from, u 
stamp-dealer, the fellow who sent or received 
it should be made to claim it, and say exactly 
what was inside; if he didn't, the envelope 
should be opened. 

Darrel said he was sorry to think that, in 
a school like Horwich College, such a course 
of action was necessary, but that there was 
something in the idea; and, as he was deter- 
mined, if possible, to find the thief, he'd 
examine all the letters himself. 

Broom told Cobb Major and me about 
this, becanse he was with us in the Amateur 
Dramatic Society ; but, with the exception of 
Chapman and Darrel, we three were the 
only ones who knew anything about it, 
and we wondered whether the plan would 
succeed. 


* We were slowing, sure enough—no doubt 
about that. "Phat is, the truck on which I 
happened to be was slowing-—almost at a 
standstill, indeed ; and away ahead, shining 
faintly in the distance, I caught the last 
glimpse of the lights of the disappearing 
train, just before it was swallowed up by and 
lost to view in the snow-covered reaches of 
the vast silent woods. I saw what had hap- 
pened plainly enough then. By some acci- 
dent, the couplings of the truck of straw had 
become detached, without the knowledge of 
the train-men, and the train itself had gone 
rushing on through the darkness of night, 
Jeaving behind it not alone the truck of 
straw, but its concealed and unsuspected 
passenger as well. 

“For some minutes at least I did not think 
of stirring, 1t seemed so certain to me that 
the train- men could not fuil to discover their 
loss, and this before many minutes had 
passed, that I lav there waiting in the full 
expectation of seeing the great iron. monster 
come snorting back in order to get its miss- 
ing car coupled on again; and only when at 
least an hour must have passed, and the 
silence of the great lonely woods remained 
unbroken, did I begin to realise that the 
meaning promised to be for me something 
more than a mere joke. How long it might 
be before the next Western bound train, or 
indeed any train, was due to pass I did not 
know, but I had a pretty shrewd guess that it 
would not be for a good many hours; and 
an indefinite number of hours of starvation 
in that climate and under such. conditions 
did not bear thinking of seriously. How far 
Tinight actually be from Natchet I had no 
means of knowing; but, long or short, I 
should have to make a try at tramping the 
distance, so much at least was clear beyond 
doubt. Lying there in my snug straw bed, 
I bezan to reckon up, according to my lights, 
and a rough calculation soon made it con- 
vineingly clear that at the very least the 
walk ahead of me could not be less than 
twenty to thirty miles, and might very pos- 
sibly be more. Well, it would not be a 
hundred, I told myself by way of consolation ; 
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Thad had a big lift, and should be the most 
ungrateful of beggars to growl unduly over 
the mischance that had befallen me now. 

* But a tramp of twenty miles on foot, and 
alone, through the woods at night! Well, like 
it or not, it had got to be done; there was no 
help for it. and the sooner 1 started the 
better. Had certain considerations, destined 
to come home to me pretty forcibly later, 
struck me at the time, I should have had 
sense enough to have risked the chances and 
stood by the truck of straw till morning. 
But such ideas had never so much as occurred 
to me yet, so I crept with a good deul of re- 
luctance out of my cosy bed, and, swinging 
myself to the ground, left the friendly truck 
behind me end started out into the lonely 
night. There was one thing on which I cculd 
congratulate myself, anyhow—I stood in no 
danger of losing my way. Right ahead the 
railway line stretched before me. and niy 
task was simplicity itself---to walk straight 
forward until [ arrived at Natchet. 

“J must have been on the march for about 
an hour, when the loneliness struck me, or 
rather first began actually to come home to 
me. Just at first, after leaving the truck, 
the sharp ring of my own footsteps on the 
frozen ground had made a sound in itself; 
in addition to that, the frosty air seemed 
still to bear about it a vague sort of whisper— 
not to have recovered, so to speak, from the 
swift rush of the train through it so recently-— 
while here and there a mass of snow, shaken 
and finally dislodged by the same cause from 
the branches, would slide with a dull 
smothered thud to the ground below. But 
when, as I say, I had been plodding along 
for about an hour, and Nature—that conve- 
nient name by which, to conceal to ourselves 
our own ignorance, we call the sum of so 
many mysteries—had settled down again 
into her former brooding stillness, then the 
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awful silence of the lonely woods struck me 
with that sense of oppression which makes 
silence itself into a sound, and solitude into a 
presence, felt though unseen. 

„To my thinking, there is nothing strange 
in the fancy of the old Greeks—a taney lead- 
ing them to people woods and groves with 
satvrs and dryads; nor yet in the Eastern 
belief, obtaining still, for aught I know, to 
the etfect that deserts aud waste places of the 
earth are tenanted by genii and demons. 
The truth is, intense loneliness and silence 
seize upon and impress the imegination to a 
degree that progress and civilisation, by 
reason of their own inherent conditions, can 
neither conceive of nor admit. Anyone who 
has once experienced for himself the op- 
pressive, awe-inspiring reality of dead, un- 
broken stillness, will know in a moment 
what 1 mean ; and to the rest, any words of 
mine can be only useless, I rear, as a further 
explanation. Imagination can do much. but 
there ure sensations which must be felt in 
order t» be understood; and this is one of 
them. 

*Right on either side of the track, the 
great hemlocks stood up like sheeted ghosts, 
motionless, stark, and white with a ghastly 
whiteness, the black trunks showing beneath 
like rooted pillars of ebony. The track 
itself was fairly clear, for they had sent a 
snow-plough along the line after the first fall ; 
hence the walking was not bad—as good, 
indeed, as I could have wished. So there 
you have the picture—the long- deserted rail- 
road track stretching away to front and rear 
through that forest of the dead; the silent 
watching trees on either hand, extending 
north and south of the line how many 
hundred miles only Heaven and the surveyors 
knew; a shy moon showing fitfully in a 
black, star-spangled sky ; and finally, myself. 
the solitary living, breathing, and moving 


object in a dead world. tramping steadily on 
between the shining rails that, lving to right 
and left, stretched away into distance before 
me. 

"[ had begun to get in some measure 
accustomed to the silence and desolation— *o 
much so at least that they no longer weighed 
so heavily upon me, and my thoughts had 
already tlown far aheud of my steps to Natclict. 
There I believed that 1 should stand a 
tolerably fair chance of getting work, and it 
was of that 1 was thinking, wondering too what 
sort of place it would be and what might be 
the nature of the company in which 1 should 
find myself— when the brooding silence of the 
woods was suddenly broken. From some 
unknown quarter in the solitudes round mo, 
though sounding, as nearly as I could locate 
it, frem the woods to my right, there rang 
out a strange, far-off, melancholy ery, the 
like of which I had never heard before. 
Bear in mind that I was at that time a 
comparative stranger to the country, hence 
all the mysterious voices thereof were not 
as yet convincingly familhar to me. 

„Before I had had time to speculate con- 
cerning the origin of the sound, or indeed to 
think twice about it, the vell was followed by a 
second, nearer and closer at hand. Again 
the far-off echo answered it, to meet with an 
instant response, coming from a different 
direction; and as this in turn called forth a 
respousive cry, the whole forest, so lately silent, 
seemed now toring with the voices of the un- 
seen singers in that horrible chorus. Perhaps a 
greater stranger tnan 1 might still have gone 
on asking himself the meaning thereof: I 
didn't, now. A light had flashed on me all 
in a moment, and there was precious little 
need to ask myself a question, the answer to 
which I knew. That answer was summed 
up in a single word: Wolves!?” 

(To be continued.) 
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ws we were returning toward Deisan, 
just as we opened up the mouth of the 
Yarmuk Valley, we beheld, emerging from it, 
and moving westward, a company of Bedawin. 
There might have been tifty of them in all, 
not counting the women and children, with 
horsemen in the van and rear, and camels 
and asses in the centre; these latter carrying 
the impedimentaof the encampment,and such 
of the women and children as cared to ride. 
Many of them were on foot, straggling among 
the animals and the drovers, dark skinned, 
raggedly clad, some of the children quite 
naked, and altogether & disreputable-looking 
company, which caused me to revise my 
poetical ideas of the Dedawin. The horse- 
men were armed with long-barrelled puns, 
old matchlocks most of theim, or lances that 
were double the length of the guns, and the 
drovers and other men of the company 
carried formidable-looking  bludgeons, the 
dabbous of the Dedawin, a single blow of 
which, dealt by a skilful arm, and aimed at 
the right place, would be sufficient to give 
any man his quietus. We did not like the 
look of them. They eyed us furtively as 
they passed, and we could see that we had 
set the horsemen talxing —they drew nearer 
together as if for conference; and we were 
glad that it was still early in the day, and 
that we were likely to be separated by many 
miles before nightfall. 

To our surprise, however, when thie tail of 
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the company was not more than half a mile 
away, a halt was called. This appeared to 
be rather a suspicious proceeding, but. as if 
we had not noticed it, we kept on our wavy. 
Presently, out of the company that was now 
gathered into a group, four horsemen came 
spurring towards us, and we might have 
tuken alarm, and prevared to defend our- 
selves, if we had not observed that they had 
laid aside their weapons, and concluded 
therefore that their crrand was an errand 
of peace. Of this we felt quite satisfied when 
Salim, and several of the other servants, 
assured us that it was really so. 

“They know how to handle their horses, 
Ned," said I, as they came toward us ata 
free gallop, sitting perfectly erect, their loose 
garments flowing backward in the wind. 
Their faces, too, became more prepossessing 
as they drew nearer. “I wonder what they 
want?" 

* We shall soon know," answered Ned. 
“Keep vour revolver handy, The servants 
are right, no doubt; but there's no telling 
what the result of a confab with customers 
like these may be.” 

They galloped right up to us without the 
slightest sign of fear, and courteously 
saluted us, and their demeanour, with the 
expression upon their faces, favourably 
impressed me. The scarecrow appearance, 
which they had presented at a distance, 
vanished as they confronted us, forgotten in 
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the courageous and yet respectful attitude of 
the men, and in the straight, regular features, 
and the dark and somewhat wistful eve of 
the pure Arab type. Evidently they were 
mong the leading men, if not the leading 
men, of this section of their tribe. 

IIaving received an intimation from tho 
servants, in answer to their mquiries, who 
was the headman of our small party, they 
addressed themselves to Mr. Hardie. the 
chief, and spoke with him at some length in 
their own tongue, with which Mr. Hardie had 
some slight acquaintance. He had a little 
difficulty in understanding them. Salim 
helped him out in the explanation of several 
words. During the interview he glanced at 
me so often, and drew to me the glanecs of 
the Bedawin so unmistakably, that I began 
to surmise that their visit must have some 
reference to myself. But what? Puzzled, 
and eat last anxious, I awaited the end of the 
conversation, and, when it came, Mr. Hardie 
turned directly to me. 

“You are the man 
Wolstenholme.” 

“And what do they want with me?” 
I asked. 

“So far as I can make out," answeres 
Mr. Hardie, ** they have had rather a serioud 
tight with a company of Druses, who out- 
numbered them two to one, and their Sheik 
has been wounded in the shoulder. It isa 
gunshot wound, and they have cce to see 
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whether we have a medical manin our party 
who could render him = any assistance. 
Evidently the wound is beyond their skill to 
cure.“ 

* And who are they, Mr. Hardie?” 

* The Beni Azeriveh- not the whole tribe, 
but only a small part of the tribe, who are 
moving under their own Sheik from the 
southern side of the Lejah to the high lands 
to the westward of the Sea of Galilee. The 
whole tribe is a large one, and scattered over 
a wide tract from the Lejah to the Arabah, 
south of the Dead Sea. There is a long- 
standing feud between them and the Druses, 
and the Druses have taken advantage of the 
comparative smallness of the company to 
which these men are attached to try to wipe 
out an old score. There has been trouble 
for a long time between the Bedawin and 
the Druses, and they often come into contlict 
with each other on the eastern side of the 
upper part of the Jordan. The Ottoman 
authorities nre too wenk to interfere and 
keep the peace between them ; and so long 
as the trouble remains localised, and the 
conflicts are confined to only fifty or a 
hundred here and there, the Ottoman 
authorities will not interfere. They will make 
no attempt to keep the peace, but let them 
fight it out.” 

* A queer state of things, certainly," I re. 
marked. ‘ Is it a question of trespass ? ” 

* Partly, I should think, for the Bedawin 
regard the land to the eastern side of the 
Jordan as peculiarly their own, and they are 
inclined to resent the intrusion of the Druses 
into what has been for long years their own 
domain. The Druses really belong to the 
Lebanon. But, of late, a decided move- 
ment toward the Lejah, and the parts ad- 
joining, has set in, and whatever the Bedawin 
may say or do it cannot very well be stopped. 
Circassians, too, by arrangements with the 
Sublime Porte, have recently begun to settle 
in the same localities, much to the chagrin 
of the Bedawin; and they have tried con- 
clusions more than once with them, but 
the Circassians are too sturdy and brave 
— born fighters every one of them--for the 
Bedawin to overcome. They will stay. 
The Bedawin cannot dispossess them. But 
the Druses are different, more like themselves; 
and they will fight on for some time yet, 
because in temperament, and perhaps in 
numbers, they are more equally matched. 
Their very kinship makes them keener. 
They know each other. having lived not very 
far apart for centuries. And the Druses, 
while co-religionists, have peculiar tenets of 
their own, to which they ure fanatically 
nttiched-—and this may have something to 
do with it." 

“ But are not these Bedawin doing the very 
thing for which they have quarrelled with the 
Druses? You say that they are migrating to 
the hills on the western side of the Sea of 
Galilee, and therefore nearer to the Lebanon, 
if not actually to the lower ranges of the 
Lebanon itself.” 

“Oh! they never consider that.“ replied 
Mr. Hardie. As Bedawin they think they 
have the right to go where they like. The 
whole world is before them. When the 
summer is approaching many of them do as 
these are doing. They seek the higher lands 
because they are cooler and healthier, 
especially the higher lands where the 
pasturage is sweet and abundant. I fancy 
that will explain why these sons of Azeriyeh 
are marching into the hills." 

To this conversation the four men listened 
quietly but anxiously, their eyes passing 
swiftly from Mr. Hardie's face to mine, as if 
by our looks they were wishful to read the 
meaning of words which must have sounded 
very strang^ly to them. They were con- 
cerned for the safety of their Sheik, and 
perhaps the fact that they had sought help 
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from us was a revelation and confession of 
his desperate condition. What would they 
do if I refused to go with them? That 
thought suggested itself to me, but I im. 
mediately brushed it aside as unworthy of a 
medical man. I had already decided to go 
with them, because it was a plain duty to 
relieve the Sheik if it were possible. Here 
was a wounded man, and perhaps I had the 
skill and the means to help him ; therefore 
I must help him. No element of fear en- 
tered into my decision, and the thought of 
what they inight do if I refused went as 
soon as it came. Another thought— which I 
presently found was in Ned's mind, and in 
the minds of the rest of my companions-- the 
thought of how I myself micht fare at the 
hands of the Bedawin, whether it was pru- 
dent to commit myself to them, never even 
suggested itself, and would not have troubled 
me in the least if it had not been suggested 
by them. But they knew the tricks of the 
Bedawin better than I. and Ned was naturally 
solicitous for my safety. 

“While we are talking.“ said J, “the poor 
fellow is suffering; I had better go and see 
what I can do for him. You need not wait 
for me. I know the way, and will pick you 
up before evening." 

„But you are not going alone, Stan, are 
you? " asked Ned, in surprise. 

* T will take Salim with me. He under- 
stands their lingo, and will serve me very 
well as an interpreter.” 

"Ido not care for you to go alone. 
me go with you." 

“There is no need, Ned. I shall get on 
better with Salim only. I do not want tnem 
to think that I dare not trust myself to thein. 
It will be easier for me to inspire them with 
confidence, and so enable me to undertake 
what is necessary for the man's recovery, if I 
go attended simply by my own servant." 

„Then. with Mr. Hardie's permission, we 
will wait for you.” 

Do not let me detain you; I shall be all 
right. I shall have no difficulty in over- 
taking you before nightfall.” 

" We had better wait," said Mr. Hardie, 
“at any rate until vou return and report 
what is really the matter. We nre in no 
special hurry, and you will not be very 
long.“, 

It was so arranged, therefore, and off I 
started with the Bedawin, who made no 
attempt to conceal their satisfaction and 
gratitude. Mr. Hardie had explained to 
them that I was a properly qualified medical 
man, with attested Franji diplomas, and 
that they might trust perfectly to mv skill; 
Information which magnified me in their 
eyes, und led them to treat me with very 
great respect, if not with a touch of super- 
stition. It is diflicult to convince the 
Bedawin, and the Easterns generally, that. 
in methods of trentment unfamiliar to them, 
and in cures beyond their skill to produce, 
there is not more or less of magic. To 
these men I was a man with occult. powers, 
a magician, and they treated me accord- 
ingly. : 

The Sheik, a noble-looking fellow, whose 
hair was turning grey, with regular, clear-cut 
features, and an eye that seemed to rend the 
thoughts, so steady and penetrative was its 
gaze, his rich olive complexion wrinkled a 
little about the corners of the eyes and 
mouth, was laid upon the ground, with his 
head and shoulders resting on a saddle 
which had been taken from one of the 
horses, and covered with the striped, sack- 
like garment of one of his followers. Ile 
had Leen carried so far in a litter between 
two asses. He must have suffered acutely. 
His face was drawn with pain, but no groan 
escaped him; and he was breathing badly. 
A young woman was in attendance upon hin, 
whom, at the time, I did not particularly 
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notice. I found out afterwards that she 
was his daughter. 

Upon examination I discovered that he had 
been shot in the shoulder. The ball had 
struck him just under the breast-bone, and, 
after penetrating obliquely a little way, had 
become detlected. and lodged behind the 
shoulder-blade. It was still there. It was 
necessary to abstract it; unless it could be 
got out his life would be in danger. Mv 
surgical implements were in Haifa, and 
without them, even if I could exactly locate 
the bullet, I was almost helpless. The 
utmost I could then do was to carefully 
cleanse the wound, saturate the orifice with 
an antiseptic, and bandage the shoulder. 
Through Salim, who proved an excellent 
interpreter. I explained what was the 
matter, and how essential it was that the 
ball should be abstracted ; that I was willing 
to undertake. the. operation if my instru. 
ments could be fetched from Haifa; and 
that, with proper precaution, and attentive 
nursing, I saw no reason why the Sheik 
should not recover, and become quite well 
and strong again. 

“Can you remain here," I asked, “until I 
rcturn from Haifa?” 

„And how long will that be, Khowadga ? ” 
one of the men said, the chief of the four 
who had sought our assistance, and the 
Sheik's eldest son. 

“Say the third day from now. 
way to Haifa." 

“It is a long way, truly; but we cannot 
wait until the third day.” 

“Why? ” 

“ Because the Druses may be on our track, 
and if they were to fall upon us here, while 
we are in this condition, they would slay us 
every one, all but the women, and them they 
would take away for themsclves. No; we 
must move on. We must reach the hills.” 

“And what about the Sheik?” said T. 
* You will move on 85 very great risk to him. 
He may die on the way.” 

“Could not the Khowadga go with us, and 
send his servant for the things he wants? 
The servant could meet us with them at 
some convenient place on the third day from 
now, or even on the second day, because we 
shall be nearer Haifa.” 

And what place do you propose?“ 

“An hour's ride from El Baneh towards 
the sun-rising.” 

“Do you know that place?“ said I, turn- 
ing to Salim. 

“Yes, my master," he replied. “I could 
easily reach it from Haifa. I could be there 
to-morrow, before you, and wait until you and 
the Beni Azcriych came.” 

“Then let it be so,’ said I, after a few 
moments’ reflection as to whether it would 
be wise for me to trust myself to these sons 
of the desert, whose reputation I knew to be 
none of the best, unattended and unprotected 
except for the revolver which I carried ina 
hip-pocket all ready for usc. And yet. was 
not the fact that they had sought the help of 
my medical skill. and that the recovery of 
the Sheik was dependent upon my good 
oflices, the best protection that I could 
possibly have? 

I returned to my friends, accompanied by 
Sulim and two of the Bedawin, to explain 
the nature of the Sheik's wound and the 
arrangement we had arrived at; and to see 
Salim away on my own mare with instruc- 
tions about the case which I needed, and 
where he would find it. My friends were 
astonished that I had committed myself sc 
far as to promise to go with the Pedawin 
alone, and Ned was more than astonished 
he was greatly concerned that evil would 
befall me. He was afraid lest I might have 
been drawn into a trap. He thought that 
an over-sensitive idea of what my duty was 
in this instance, and that the generosity of 
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my nature, along with a profound ignorance 
of the Bedawin character, had betrayed me 
into a very risky, and what might prove to 
be adangerous, adventure. He felt himself 
in a measure responsible for my welfare, and 
he remonstrated with me, and tried to 
dissuade me from carrying my resolution 
into effect. 

„Look here. Stan. You don't know these 
fellows.” said he. “They are regular 
ishinaelites—their hand against every man, 
and every man's hand against them. They 
are trained to robbery--they do not hesitate 
to shed blood. They would steal the teeth 
out of your head, and crush in your skull 
with a dubbous if you. so much as told them 
that they had done it. If they were to make 
away with you, what should I do?" 

* You are niagnifving the dangers, Ned, 
and vou know it. They wouldn't dare to 
take a pin's worth from me. They would 
remember why I was among them, and my 
person would be as sacred from molestation 
as that of the Sheik himself. You are only 
trying to work on my fears, and in this way 
to lead me to break my promise. And if 
they were to make away with me, as you 
intimate, or even to retain me longer than 
you thought was right, you would soon be 
after them. No! Ned, my boy, be easy. 
Before vou know it the Sheik will be cured, 
and I shall rejoin you at Haifa. 

* Well, I don't half like it," muttered Ned. 
„Jou always were stubborn, and, of course, 
in this affair you will please yourself; but, if 
everything does not turn out fair and square, 
remember that I warned you. And," he 
added, under his breath, and with a fiercely 
determined air, * let the Beni Azeriyeh look 
out!” 

“That is what they are now doing,” said I, 
with a smile. 

“How? What do you mean? asked Ned, 
with some sharpness. 

* They think that the Druses are on their 
irack, and therefore they are very anxious to 
be on their way. I must not keep them 
waiting. Good-bye, Ned—yood-byeall " ; and 
I raised my pith helmet, and turned to the 
two Bedawin to intimate that I was ready to 
return. 

“Here! Stop!" called ont Jed. Do vou 
say that the Druses are after them? That 
makes it more dangerous still. You will get 
yourself mixed up in a deadly scrimmage, if 
you are not very careful. Turn it over again, 
Stan, and arrange to meet them scmewhere 
to-morrow or the day after.” 

“Or the day after that. No, Ned; I iun 
going. I must keep my word, and the Sheik 
needs me. It is really a very nasty wound, 
and he may succumb under it before Salun 
ean return with my case if he has not the 
most careful attention. His life is at stake, 
and I must go.” 

Salim galloped away, making a bee-line 
across the great plain for Haifa. I had 
placed my little mare at his disposal for the 
journey, and retained the ass for my own use. 
With that, and my few belongings, having 
arranged with Ned to communicate with him 
in Haifa every third day, I returned to the 
Sheik with the two Bedawin. Ned assured 
me that if four days went by without receiv- 
ing a message from me he would seek me 
out ; but I told him that before twice four 
days had gone by the Sheik would be cured, 
and 1 should be with him again. As soon as 
I was back among the Bedawin they formed 
themselves into line and moved off, taking a 
north-westerly course in the direction of the 
hills. I superintended the preparation of 
the litter, made the wounded man as com- 
fortible as I could, and rode slowly beside 
him. 

It was impossible to converse either with 
hun or any of the company, because there 
vas no one who could act as interpreter; but 
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the jonrney was by no means monotonous to 
me. The experience was sutliciently novel 
to keep me interested. The ways of the 
Bedwinn were quite new to me. Then there 
were several other wounded men in the comi- 
pany veside the Sheik, not seriously wounded, 
but glad to avail themselves of my presence 
and skill after the first hour or two, and 1 
was happily able to relieve them. They 
were very shy at the beginning, and unwill- 
ing to trust themselves to my treatment; 
but after two or three of them had ventured 
to do so, and found benetit therefrom, I was 
almost besieged by the rest, and rose rapidly 
in the estimation of the whole company. On 
the following day, some who were Suffering 
from various forms of ophthahnia besought 
my assistance, and them also L was able to 
relieve ; but to cure--if, indeed, two or three 
of them could ever be cured very much 
longer treatment than 1 could give, aud 
remedies such as I coul not then command. 
werc necessary. However, they were very 
grateful for what I was able to do, although 
they evidently regarded my skill as some- 
thing uncanny, and thought that I was in 
league with strange and invisible powers. 

The Sheik was quick to detect what I 
wished to do for him, and at times forestalled 
my attempts to alter his position by move- 
ments of his own. If he could not speak his 
gratitude, he showed it by his looks, and 
when night came, or when I was in need of 
refreshment, in more practical ways. My 
wants were scrupulously and abundantly 
attended to. The inquisitiveness of the 
people, also, when it tended to become in the 
least annoying, was immediately checked. 
While we were on the march they all kept 
their places, except the children, and they 
were allowed to roam along the line, back- 
ward and forward, at their own will -und 
bold little beggars some of them were, and 
Winsome too, scanning my face and clothing 
with fearless curiosity, but running off at 
once if [ made any advances townrd them— 
that is, the first day or two, for afterwards we 
became very good frends, and we had many 
aromp together. They found out that the 
strange Hakim, even if he were a Giaour, was 
like other men in most things. perhaps even 
fonder than other men of little children ; and, 
instead of doing them harm, was always ready 
to smile at and amuse them. 

My fondness for the children may have 
conciliated the mothers, for the women of 
the company, almost without an exception, 
were kind to me. Not that I saw much of 
them, for. although the Bedawin women are 
not so secluded as those in the towns, yet 
they are far from being as free as the women 
of our own land. Some of them were pre- 
maturely azed and ugly, with wrinkled faces, 
and tiny blue tattoo marks on the forehead 
between the eyebrows; but others, among 
the younger women, were good-looking, one 
in particular, the Sheik’s daughter, before 
mentioned, who was very much devoted to 
her father, and evidently appreciated to the 
full what I was doing for him. Daring the 
march Thad many opportunities of watehing 
her, and there were times when her singular 
beauty quite impressed me. She was some- 
what relieved from the heavy tasks of the 
other women that she might give all necessary 
attention to the Sheik’s comfort: but in the 
evening of both days, and afterwards, whea 
the Sheik was well on the way towards re- 
covery, aud therefore could dispense with her 
services, she took her part in the ordinary 
work of the women, which was considcrably 
harder than that ef the men. Indeed, the 
men, except when on the march, were loafers 
extraordinary. Todo nothing was a fine art 
with them. 

They were intently watchful, however. 
both while on the march and during the 
time of encampment. Neither did they 


relax this unceasing vigilance when they 
pitched their tents for a long stay. I was 
with them then, and often rode over from 
Haifa after the Sheik had fully recovered; 
nnd never once did I find them otherwise 
than vigilant. They were expecting further 
reprisals from the Druses. It was trne thas 
they had been outnumbered, and defeated ; 
but they had given a good account of them- 
selves, and lett their mark upon the Druse 
company which had ventured to attack 
them. They feared that they might be 
followed up; and when, as the weeks passed 
by. this fear passed away, they thought that 
their enemies might communicate with 
their brethren in the Lebanon, and swoop 
down upon them unexpectedly, and perhaps 
wipe them out altogether. So that it was 
absolutely necessary for them to be on the 
watch, and prevent a calamity in which the 
Druses would have rejoiced, but which would 
have been a dreadful disaster to them. 

On the second evening, as we drew near 
to the place of encampment, with the village 
of E] Baneh not very far away, its flat-roofed 
mud buildings glorified by the sunset glow, 
there galloped toward us out of the west iny 
faithful attendant Salim. What a fine pace 
he could get out of the little Syrian mare! 
Even the Bedawin watched his ap; roach 
with interest, ndmired his horsemanship, 
and praised the mare, although she was not 
a thorongh-bred Arab like some of theirs. 
He had brought with him my ease of sur- 
gical instruments. While the Bedawin were 
busy with their camping arrangements, I 
took the Sheik aside in his litter, with his 
daughter, Futmy, to attend to him, and one 
of his sons, Yousif, an intelligent fellow, to 
render me what assistance was necessary, 
and commenced at once to probe for the 
bullet with a view to its extraction. I had 
located it fairly weli in my previous ex- 
amination, but 1 wanted to make quite sure 
about it before [began the operation. As I 
thought, I found that it would be easier to 
extrict the bullet by making an incision 
under the shoulder-blade, and taking it out 
from behind, rather than. by drawing it 
tbrough the whole length of the detlected 
aperture which it had cut for itself as it 
passed on its way. 

Using Salim as my interpreter, I explained 
to the Sheik and his son and daughter where 
the bullet was, and what I intended to do. 
The son regarded. my proposal with undis- 
gnised astonishment. Not so the daughter. 
"he merely gave me & look of confidence. 
Her faith in my powers were apparently 
unlimited. The Sheik was perfectly passive, 
and ready to submit to whatever I proposcd. 
knowing exactly where tlie bullet was, and 
that there was very little or no danger in the 
operation, I had it out in a minute or so, 
and handed it with a smile to Yousif, who re- 
ceived it with amazement into the palm of 
his hand, and gazed first at it and then at 
me in so bewildered a fashion that my smile 
threatened to become a laugh. I checked 
myself, however, and, with Fatmy's assist- 
ance, turned my attention to the Sheik; 
while Yousif, followed by Salim, who was 
nearly as much bewildered as Yousif himself, 
ran otf shouting to the encampment to ex- 
hibit the bullet. and to explain the magie 
manner in which it had been extracted. 
lor. as I afterwards discovered, his amaze- 
ment was very considerably increased by the 
quickness of the operation. He had not got 
over his astonishment at my proposal before 
the deed was done, and I had passed the 
bullet into his hand. He refused to yield 
it up to anyone except the Sheik, and the 
Sheik. perhaps because he was his favourite 
son, allowed him to retain it; and for any 
thing I know he is keeping it as a talisman 
to this day. 

When he returned, from the exhibition of 
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this wonderful treasure, to find his father 
with his shoulder comfortably bandaged and 
reclining within the litter, 1 asked him 
whether it would be necessary to continue 
the march on the followin morning. I 
explained to him that it was highly desirable 
the Sheik should have a fair chance of 1e- 
covery from the operation by resting for a 


few days in the place where they then were. 
But, being still in. dread of the pursuing 


Druses, he would not take the responsibility 
upon himself; he consulted his tather, and 
the Sheik, upon receiving the assurance that 
I would accompany them to their permanent 
place of encampment, and see him out of 
danger, only consented to remain where they 
then were a single night. 

Therefore, early the following morning, 
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the Bedawin continued their march; and 
that day, and the next, I went with them, 
taking Salim, my servant, with me. Towards 
evening on the second day they came to the 
place which they had fixed upon, and iu an 
incredibly short time their black houses of 
woven coats’ hair were erected, the Sheik's at 
the head, which might also be called the centre, 
and the rest, which were somewhat smaller in 
size, on either side, forming a sort of lane or 
avenue. The Sheik's tent was practically 
the guest-house of the company, and my 
abode while I was with them, and when I 
visited them afterwards. It was open all 
alone the length of one side, like the other 
tents, und divided into two parts by curtains, 
one part being reserved for the women of the 
Sheik's houschold. For there were other 
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wus it was intended that I should enter 
the Army through Sandhurst, among 
other arrangements consequent on such idea 
was the one of my being set to learn Fortiti- 
cation. So I joined the contingent which 
two afternoons a week went from our College 
to M. Bertholet's, Professor of Fortitication, 
who lived in a comfortable old house up the 
hill. In addition to us four, several attended 
from other establishments; about a dozen 
fellows in all—big chaps, for I am now al- 
luding to à time when I had become a 
senior. 

M. Bertholet was an ex-Captain of the 
French Army, and had fought and bled in 
the Crinea. He was all suavity and bon- 
homie so long as you refrained from drawing 
invidious comparisons between the French 
and the British soldier; especially as re- 
garded their respective achievements in the 
campaign aforesaid. Utter the least word 
tending to disparage the French, and. he 
would be up in arms on behalf of his country- 
men; becoming so hot over it that, on cool- 
ing down again, he felt bound to apologise 
for the verve he had displayed. He was a 
short, paunchy individual, with a peaked 
face and keen black eyes. He had lost his 
left arm at the Alma; and it wus his 
boast that his father, a general oflicer before 
him, had been similarly mutilated under the 
great Napoleon at the opening of the 
Peninsular war. But, do what we could, we 
never succeeded in getting him to describe 
the incident wherein Le Général, mon père, 
parted with the limb in question ; and we had 
a shrewd suspicion that, however gloriously 
Bertholet zils may have headed his company 
of Zouaves in the Crimea, Bertholet pérc had 
not done quite so well in Spain. He often 
spoke of his own exploits; of his father's 
never. 

He possessed an indifferent command of 
English, but suflicient for our instruction, 
and his diction at times was amusingly 
quaint. In addition to a comfortably titted 
study, he had a splendid modelling-room, 
provided with bunkers full of sand, piles of 
miniature bricks, gabions, fascines, pontoons, 


bridges, cannon, flags. guns, and whole 
leaden battalions of French and British, 


horse, foot, and artillery; generals, staff 
officers, ambulances, ammunition and other 
wagons; soldiers charging, kneeling aud 
firing, flying in panic, lying dead, ete. ete. ; 
while euch pupil had u complete set of 
trenching, building, and sapping tools all to 
himself. Lengths of flexible concave con- 
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duits of various calibre, to serve as rivers, 
streams, or moats, were also furnished; 
pump actually erected in the room itself, 
together with every convenience in the shape 
of buckets and barrels, presented all facilities 
whenever water formed a factor in our 
operations. 

After an hour at theoretical“ mugging ” 
and plan-drawing, Captain—as he preferred 
being styled—Bertholet would conduct us to 
the modelling-room ; and here, working out 
sundry specifications, we built various fortiti- 
cations according to scale, which, when proved 
and corrected by the Captain. we peopled 
with the exquisite little tov soldiers, armed 
the works with cannon, set out lines of 
skirmishers, columns of assault, and so forth; 
generally opposing the two armies against 
each other. All this lent a realistic touch to 
our study, and rendered it more interesting, 
nav, fascinating, in consequence. 

In the well-nigh daily“ pussages of arms“ 
between France, as represented by our in- 
structor, and us English, our champion was 
a chap named Farrar, a monthly boarder at 
the Cantelupe College. He was a Londoner, 
and used frequently to run up to his people 
in town. He was always flush of money, a 
good-hearted fellow; uut somehow he hated 
the French. Without being offensive or 
“ cheeky ” to Captain Bertholet, he neverthe- 
less was perpetually invoking that gallant 
officer's ire by sundry allusions to various 
English-Oover-French victories, from the 
earliest times down to Waterloo; and was 
never more happy than when he had suc- 
eceded in working up the ex-Captain of 
Zouaves into a veritable frenzy. 

“Aba!” exclaimed Captain Bertholet one 
day when we had all assembled in the study, 
„haf ze interesting subject for ze day ! Close 
your books: go us to ze modelling-rrroom.”’ 

We trooped after him glad. for we relished 
the practical part of our work far more than 
the theoretical. 

„Aces ees," said he, taking two papers from 
a shelf, * ze specification of ze tower of 
Rrredan and ze tower of Malakoff. Let us 
bceld ze towers of accord to ze specifications, 
and zen 1 veel show you how you Ineleesh 
failed ta capture your Rrredan, and how ze 
Frrench did succeed to ze Malakoff. Allons ! 

* We shall want hussians for that, Captain 
Bertholet; you've none, have you? " asked 
one of us. 

„But certainly! I received zees box by 
ze irrain after midday of yestairday from 
Londres: behold!" and reaching down a 


women connected with the household besides * 
Tatmy, older women mostly; but in Fatmy | 3 
Was most interested as my very capable nurse, $ 
who intelligently seconded my efforts for the i 
Sheik's recovery. 3 
He bore the two days’ journey better than 2 

I thought he would, thanks to his healthy n 
constitution; but it retarded his progres; 2 
sanewhat, and kept me that extra two days H 
the guest of the Dedawin. The morning 2 
after the camp was formed I sent Salim to = 
Haifa with a message to Ned to let him know A 
that I was all right, and he returned a couple xi 
of days after to tell me that if I were not g 
back in Haifa in a week's time Ned would H 
come himself to the Beni Azeriyeh and claim si 
their hospitality as their friemd's friend. " 
(Tv be continued.) ig 
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deal case, he opened it to display a whole 
leaden Russian army corps! 

While we were admiring the perfect models 
represented by the figures, I noticed Farrar 
writing something in his note-book, but I 
thought nothing of it, and, with the others, 
set to business. Intensely interested in our 
work, and under Bertholet’s undeniably 
efficient guidance, one-half of us erected a 
miniature Malakoff, while the other com- 
pleted the Redan. The Captain now pro- 
ceeded to have his innings. Throwing 
Russian garrisons into both works, he first 
dealt with the French assnult of the Malakoff. 
He showed his countrymen in the act of 
scrambling up the ascent, charging into 
the embrasures, and carrying all before them. 
He showed the, Russians to be resisting 
bravely; giving the whole fight a most realistic 
aspect. Then, by changing the figures, he 
devicted the French within the work, the 
Muscovites in headlong flight, and a one- 
armed officer, accompanied by a knot of 
Zouave infantry, planting the tricolor on the 
parapet. 

* Ah, but eet vas magnificent! " cried he, 
pausing and contemplating his dispositions 
with kindling eye. Vat ze élan! Vat ze 
brraverrie of ze Frrench soldats! And ze 
Russ! zey fight vat-you-call wiz ze teeths anal 
ze nail of toes! But, pouf! How zey can 
wizstand my pipples? See you here!" he 
added, indicating the one-armed officer 
under the tricolor: *zees is I, Alphonse, 
Armand, Bertholet! I vas lozst ze arrm to 
ze Alma, and zey vees me to go to France ; 
but I supplicate, and zey permit me to 
rremain. So I fight; I sharge at ze head s 
of my shildren: I establish my drapeau, nay 
tlack, you see, like zees—my guerdon? and — 
behold eet!” pointing to the ribbon of the 
Legion d’ Honnewr he wore in his button- hole. 

We listened with breathless attention; for 
this was just the sort of thing to enthral thre 
interest of youths destined, as we all were, for 
a military career. 

* Now you veel see," continued Berthole t. 
“ze Ingleesh attack on ze Rrredan. Hélas * 
vat said ze French general for ze shargre 
of Balacklava? C'est magnifique, mais ee 
west pas la guerre. You aire few, misérab e. 
ment few; you cannot do; you rron!” With 
this he proceeded to depict our affair of thie 
Redan. He made two scenes of it. In the 
assault, he showed our advance as made 154 
mere handfuls of men in scattered E ped 
instead of by solid battalions, such as ha d 


raced up the Malakoff slopes. Ladder parties, 


stormers, and coverers were painfully meagre 
in numbers: nothing more than diibiets of 
men shown rushing to the attack and fighting 
hand to hand with the Russians at the very 
muzzles of their guns. 

Bertholet dotted the open space between 
our trenches and the work with the fallen; 
and the ditch he nearly tilled up with red- 
coats; throwing in a few Russians here and 
there. After we had been looking on aghast 
for some time, he began to depict the repulse. 
But now, however well he had hitherto ab- 
stained from wounding our susceptibilities, 
he angered us by his delineation of that 
(to us) disastrous day. Without taking as 
objects for illustration any of the thousand- 
and-one incidents of heroism and bull-dog 
pluck enacted on the occasion, and which 
will be matters of history for all time, he 
confined Himself to exhibiting our people in 
ignominious panic-stricken flight: throwing 
away their muskets (this by replacing the 
armed men by unarmed and running figures), 
crowding into the shelter trenches; others 
closer to the work on their knees in attitudes 
of supplication before the victorrous Musco- 
vites, who were striking at Welsh Fusiliers, 
Highlanders, officers and soldiers, with the 
butts of their pieces; others, farther away, 
cowering under the first cover that offered ; 
not a man in orderly retreat, not à man 
facing about and firing! 

We were angry, very angry, but said nothing 
till he had finished. 

“Who are these supposed to be, Captain 
Bertholet ?" I asked, breaking the silence, 
and indicating two figures in the uniforms 
of British generals: one farther away from 
the fight than the other, and both going un- 
mistakably to the rear. 

“Ah! but how eet ees sad!” sighed the 


Frenchman. ‘ Zees ees your Brrigadier 
Shirley, and zees your Brrigadier van 
Straubenzee; zey——”’ 


“What of them?“ asked Farrar fiercely. 
“Eet ees not pleasant to tell: zey go to 
ze arriére wizout ze wound of blood!“ 


A fortnight later, and we were climbing the 
hil that led to Captain Bertholet’s, when 
Farrar wavlaid us; he carried a deal box 
under his arm. 
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" You fellows haven't cooled down, I 
hope? "' was his greeting. 

“Cooled down! Should think not!" I 
replied, speaking for the rest. 

“Well, look here; wait à minute: there's 
lots of time. You ull agree we should pay otf 
old Bertholet, don't you?” 

"Of course! But how?” 

„I've worked it out; and if we don't take 
down his cheek, and give him back as good 
as he gave, you can call me an idiot, that's 
ulli 

We clustered round him,anxious to hear 
his plan. 

„almost sent my old grandfather into a 
fit when I told him about our Redan affair 
here. He served under Wellington, aud was 
present at the storming of Badajoz. After 
my describing over and over aguin how 
zertholet had belittled our efforts to capture 
the Redan, nothing would satisfy the old 
gentleman till we brought down an old box 
wherein he kept his commissions and other 
papers, and from among which, after a lot of 
searching, he fished out a plan of Badajoz, 
showing the fortifications, including the 
cheraur-de -frise, the big Roman bridge, and 
all. Well, after he had explained tie plan 
he orders the carriage, tells me to accompany 
him, and bring with us an old book of plates 
of English and French uniforms of that time, 
and directs the coachman to drive to the 
address in the East End of the same pcople 
who supply Bertholet with his figures. I 
don't know whether any of you noticed it, but 
I jotted down that address when old Freuchy 
showed us his Russians. Well, my grand- 
father ordered them to make up three sets— 
English, Portuguese, and French according 
to the book of plates ; paid an awful lot in 
advance, and promised to send thein on as 
soon as possible; making me swear to take 
the shine out of Bertholet by a counter-hit 
in the shape of a Badajoz for his Redan.” 

e Well?" 

“Well, I shall ask Bertholet to-day to 
let us build a * famous French stronghold’ 
on our own hook— you fellows must back me 
up -and not to come in till we lav: com- 
pleted the whole thing!” 

e Excellent ! First rite! Splendid!“ were 
our comments on the proposal. 
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We accordingly preferred our request, and 
the Captain, to our surprise and satisfaction, 
readily agreed; so we set to work. Of course 
we did not build the whole of Badajoz. bet 
contined ourselves to that portion showing the 
San Vincente bastion. the Castle. the Tri- 
nidad and Santa Marin bastions; with a 
eertain amount of the town inside. Being 
hurried, we were not very true to scale; how- 
ever, it was all quite accurate enough for 
our purposes. We then peopled the place 
with the contending forces. Needless to say, 
we selected the time when ave had gained the 
mastery, and before our troops broke out of 
control. We took down the tricolor from 
the citadel flagstuff. made some of our men 
stand on it, and hoisted our flag in its place. 
We showed the commanders, Phillippon 
and Vielland, heading the broken. French, 
ving across the bridge en route to Fort 
San Christoval; we gave the last finishing 
touches, and were about summoning Captain 
Berthoict to feast his eves on our handiwork, 
when a bright idea struck Farrar. “Tsay! 
Hoid on!” cried he, picking up the figure 
ot a French general; "let's amputate this 
chap's left arm to personate Bertliolet's 
governor 1?' 

No sooner suggested than done. With a 
pocket-knife we speedily cut through the 
leaden member; we snipped off the sword 
close at the hilt, to make it appear broken ; 
we pulled the legs more apart, the better 
to represent an attitude of wild flight; 
and placing the unfortunate „general“ 
well in advance of both Philippon and 
Veilland, we requested Bertholet to“ come 
and see.” 

He came and saw—everything, from the 
meteor ilag of England, waving in place of 
his own beloved tricolor, to the unmistakable 
effigy of his respected progenitor seuttling 
across the bridge spanning the Guudalquiver! 
We saw his cheek redden with anger, but he 
wisely said nothing: he merely turned on his 
heel und left the room and us, masters of 
the situation. 

We had read him a lesson; for never 
after that day did he attempt to arouse the 
spirit of the British Lion. in us, by vain 
glorification of his own countrymen and the 
stultitication of ours! 


— — 
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Hz procession, headed by a brass band. 
had gone the round of the villaze, and 
returned to the foreshore, where the big bon- 
fire was in readiness to be kindled. Squibs 
tlew, crackers bounded, and coloured tires 
cast a ghastly pallor around. Then a big 
circle was formed round the bontire; and 
for a time thecrowd curbed their impatience. 
Not, however, for long; it was now generally 
known that a guy was to grace the pile with 
its presence. But the secret hud been well 
kept, and only those in the “know” were 
acquainted with its identity. 
Bat the patience of an expectant crowd 
13 soon exliausted. "Ihe peopie grew clamor- 
cus, Some were for having a light —mean- 
ing to prematurely kindle the bonfire. Soon 
there was a Dabel of tongues, intermingled 
with the reports of squibs and crackers. Then 
a few rockets were let off, and for a short 
tune engaged the crowd's attention. 
ln the meantime some bontire boys, who 


CHAPTER IV.— JUSTICE. 


had slipped away unobserved, returned. 
They were accosted by others. 

“Where is he?" ‘Fetch him along! 
„The crowd is tired of waiting, and will fire 
the pile in a minute." 

He's gone 1" 

" Gone? Then our secret was divulged, 
and the opposition party has played us out. 
Ah! they've lit the fire. I'll address them, 
and draw a laugh, if nothing else." Ile ad- 
vanced to the crowd. Ladies and gentle- 
men," he cried, "I see you have been 
disappointed, and we bonfire boys deeply 
regret it. The fact is (I feel the need of 
taking you all into our confidence) that we 
had prepared a little surprise in the nature 
ofa guy. Well, it appears the guy was so 
lifelike that - that it has disappeared! For 
my own part, I can come to but one conclu- 
sion: that the guy was so lifelike he has 
walked off, and left no trace of the direction 
he has taken!” 
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Some cheered — others howled in derision. 

Then came a shout from a boat, which 
had just entered the quay. 

“Help, here! Captain Firebrand's been 
and drowned himself. We've his body in the 
boat." 

Cries of horror arose; but, strange to say, 
there was some laughter! The body was 
quickly brought ashore, into the full glare of 
the fire. The crowd closed in; and then 
those who had a good view of the body 
cried : 

“Why! it's the lost guy!” 

* We're nicely sold this time, mates!” 
cried the owner of the boat. “An? we 
thought ‘twere the body o° the cap'n! Well, 
it's satisfactory to know ns it ain t." 

“To the tire with him—to the fire with 
him!“ was the cry raised. 

“No; you don't ! " was the response of n 
burly fisherman. — " Rally, lads; who'd save 
the cap'n? " 


And then began a struggle, such as I shall 
Party feeling was 
Suftice it, 
that remained of the 
lost guy was “fragments scattered on the 


not attempt to describe. 
strong, and passions uncurbed. 
that in ten minutes al! 


seashore.” 


The matter did not quite end here. The 
Constable Quick were 
and, although 
as u case of 


two men arrested by 
brought before the Justices ; 
acquitted, it was described 
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grave suspicion, and one which the constable 
had done quite right to bring before the 
public. 

Nor was this the conclusion of the subject. 
So much spite and such corrupt practices 
were revealed in the evidence, that Mr. Wise- 
man thought it best to have his name 


removed from the list of candidates for 
election. 

And Captain Firebrand came out at the 
head of the poll! 
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THE BOY'S OWN GRAMMAPHONE - 
HOW TO MAKE IT, AND HOW TO USE IT WHEN MADE. 


By REorNALD A. R. BENNETT, M.a. (Oxon.). 


PAST I. 


Qore time ago there was an article in this 
Kk! Magazine on the subject of making a 
talking-machine of a simple description, 
but I believe this has now been out of print 
for some time, and, even if it were not 80, the 
machine described therein was only suitable 
for the small discs holding the 1ecords then 
made. The present style of Grammaphone 
uses much larger discs—seven inches in 
diameter instead of only five—and these 
require a larger machine to revolve them at 
the required speed. "There are also other 
newer improvements which can be embodied 
in the machine I am about to describe. 

The grammaphone, as usually inet with, 
is a somewhat complicated insti ument, and 
would require too much skill for most boys 
to attempt to construct one; but it 13 quite 
possible to eliminate most of the coinpli- 
cated details, leaving a very siutple structure, 
Which is quite as effective in its actual 
results as the complicated style, and within 
the province of anyone having constructive 
abilities to manufacture. I have made a 
»pecial investigation iuto thc possibilities of 
simplifying this machine, and I believe the 
result embodied in this article is about as 
simple as it can be made to give really 
effective results. 

Why does the grummaphone speak? I 
think a few words on this point are advisable 
before proceeding to further explanations of 
its structure. 

First of all, then, neither the gramma- 
phone nor the phonograph speaks of itself. 
By this I mean that you cannot inake a 
record for either of something that has 
not been said before. The grammnphone is 
^ repeater —it says what has been previously 
"iid to it, but it does not fire off original 
remarks, Perhaps, on the Whole, this is 
Just as well, ior it might become cross and 


say something nasty in the middle of an 
entertainment! Therefore, in order that the 
grammaphone may say something, the thing 
that it is to say has to be said to it. 

Now supposing that in fig. 1 we have a 
thin plate of metal at tne bottom of a box 
like a tooth-powder box, and that we shout 
something down a tube fastened to the top 
of the box s, then we make that thin plate 
of metal jump up and down, or “ vibrate,” 
in certain directions, because the air in the 
tube is set in vibration by our voice, and the 


Fic. ]1. — EXPLANATION OF PRINCIPLE OF TALKING- 
MACHINES. 


M, Mouthpiece ; T, tune: n, case containing diaplragin ; 
D, diaphragm ; N, needle. 


thin plate at the bottom is similarly moved 
by it. Now if we can reproduce the same 
identical vibrations of the thin plate, the 
air in the tube will be affected in the same 
way as the other case, and out will come the 
voice just as we spoke it. This is done by 
fixing a little needle to the dise, which 
moves over a plate of zinc, on which it 
traces a curve, by means of a mechanical 
contrivance, as the disc revolves. The curve 
is fixed on the zinc by means of acid. Now 
if we take the zinc plat^ and make the 
needle travel along the same groove, the 


- aper. 


needle makes the thin plate at the bottom 
of the box vibrate just as it did when the 
curve was made, and the result is that the 
voice comes rushing out again at the top. 
To produce more effect we take away the 
speaking-tube and fix on n trumpet at the 
top of the box, but this is merely a matter 
of detail. This is all that is r quired for 
the working of the machine, simplicity being 
gained in the case of the grammaphone by 
the fact that the record itself acts as 
& Screw to move the arm carrying the 
needle into the centre, instead of having an 
additional piece of mechanism to etfect the 
continual movement required, as is the case 
with the phonograph. 

The simplest possible diagram of the 
action of a grammaphone is given in fig. 2, 
where c is the case containing the diaphragm 
D, which vibrates when the trumpet T is 
spoken into. The diaphragm being con- 
nected with the spring s, which eairies the 
needle x, this is also set in motion by the 
vibrations of the diaphragm rn, and the 
needle at its extremity is thus made to move 
backwards And forwards according to the 
vibrations. Now if the needle rests upon the 
circular disc n it will trace upon that as it 
revolves a sinuous line according to the vibra- 
tions of the diaphragm. When the needle 
is placed at the beginning of the line thus 
formed, and the disc is again rotated, the 
vibrations originall y imparted to the plate nre 
reproduced, the needle going through the 
same motions again, only moved by the dise 
instead of the mouthpiece. The consequence 
of this is that the air above the needle is set in 
motioninthe same way as before, and the same 
sound emerges from the mouthpiece as was 
originaliy sent into it. By a mechanical 


machine the 


movement in the recording 


Fig. 2.—SIMPLEST FONM or GRAMMADPIHONE (section >. 
T, trumpet; c, case continuing diaphragm; n, dia- 
phragm ; $, spring holdiug needle; L, link between 
spring aud dripuragin; N, needle; k, revolvitsyr 
table homing record. 


necdle is made to travel to the centre of the 
disc as it revolves, and thus record as much, 
of the sound as possible in the spice allowed. 
It will thus be seen by reference to fig. 2 
that there are three parts of the gramma- 
phone which have to be provided to make 
the complete machine. These are—(1) The 
revolving record and the mechanism by which 
it is moved; (2) the diaphragm and its cise, 
by means of which the sound contained in 
the lines on the record are to be produced sand 
(3) the trumpetand some means whereby itean 
be attached to the diaphragm case, and move 
with it while the needle is following the linea 
on the record. I propose to begin with the 
second item, as it requires the most careful 
construction of any part, and until you have 
made it you can hardly test the successful 
action of the other parts. Moreover, itis the 
hardest part to make of the whole conce n, 
and so, if you find you cannot do this, you 
will know that it is no good troubling about 
what is to come afterwards. But I have re- 


duced it to its simplest possible style of 
manufacture, so I hope you will not be 
turned back from your resolve to make the 
machine in so sad a way. 

The best way to do it is by means ofa 
solid case, in which are cut grooves to hold the 
diaphragm. But this involves special tools, 
and skill in handling them -e.g. a lathe 
and its attendant machinery. If the case is 


Fig. 3. —METHoD OF CosstuUCCcTING BACK CASE FOR 
DIAPHRAGM OUT OF ONE PIECE. 


r. hole for spring screw ; R, outer rim: L, inner lower 
excavated portion ; T, top of outlet tube. 


made in separate portions, you can get them 
separately and put them together. If you 
tind it impossible to get them exactly the 
size mentioned, but can get them of another 
size. you can do this. As long as you get the 
diaphragm of the right size to fit them, it 
will work all right, though a difference in its 
tone may result if the case and diaphragm 
are much larger than the size given. 

The first diagram (fig. 3) shows the method 


Fic. 4.—S&:: AS A11. i^ atis OF DIAPHEAGM Caer. 


A. top rim of metal; B, back part of case: c. ferrotype 
diaphragm: P, hole for screw of spring; T, top of 
tube «t buck of case: b, hole for connecting-screw 
in centre of diaphragm. 


of making the back of the diaphragm case all 
in one piecc ; the second (fig. 4) shews the 
Various parts before fixing together. It will be 
seen that in fig. 3 the required space under 
the diaphragm is made by cutting out a re- 
hate with g lathe in the solid metal of the 
ercle, this circle having been previously cut 
vut in the metal dise forming the whole. 

Tho way to make this would be to cut a 
circle of sheet-iron 3 in. thick and about 
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2} in. in diameter. The inlet piece 1. is then 
cut at a distance of } in. from the edge, 
thus leaving a rim } in. broad all round, the 
cut-out piece being about ½ in. deep. This 
ledge is then bored for screws asshown. In 
the centre of this disc a hole is bored just large 
enough to take a brass tube about 3 in. in 
diameter of brass rather less than qq in. thick. 

We now want another ring of metal. of the 
same sort and the same size as the outer 
ledge—i.e. } in. broad, 4 in. thick, and its 
external diameter 21 in. This, when laid on 
the top of the other, will of course exactly 
cover it. It is bored with holes to match the 
under one. At one point (say r, figs. 3 and 
4) is bored an extra hole for a screw shewn 
at win fig. 9, which holds the spring when 
that is made. 

The diaphragm itself (c, fig. 4, and n, fig. 5) 
is simply a piece of ferrotype plate which 
measures 2} in. in diameter. This is a sort 
of thin iron plate, and if you cannot easily 
procure ferrotype plate you can use thin iron 
plate instead. It is bored with holes to 
correspond with those in the rings round its 
edge, and in the centre it has another hole to 
take a screw which acts as a connector with 
the spring which I have previously spoken of. 
Before you put it together, however, you had 
better solder in the tube in the hole r, fig. 4, 
which is simply a piece of brass tube about 


Tus. 5.—DiAPHRAGM, SPRING, AND CABE, COMPLETE 
FROM FRONT. 


s, spring: w, screw holding spring; N, needle: 
n. hinding- screw; D, diaphragm; n, outer rim of 
diaphragm case. 


1} in. long. of tubing about ~; in. thick, and 
in. in diameter, as aforesaid. The upper 
edge of this. inside the casc, is to be level 
with the surface of the circle of metal round 
it. Let us now consider the method of 
making the diaphragm case without requiring 
the cutting out of arim. This can be simply 
done by getting the different parts and fasten- 
ing them together. Thus you can get from 
an ironmonger two rings as shown in fig. 4 at 
A and z. Of these, ^is simply a ring, as previ- 
ously described, of iron plate J in. thick, 21 in. 
in diameter, and the breadth is } in. For 
the back part you want another ring, n, of 
which the exterior is 2¢ in. in diameter but 
the inner hole is just large enough to hold 
the picce ef tubing before mentioned. The 
third ring is of thin metal, slightly thicker 
than the ferrotype plate, or say a little over 
7; in. thick. This is of the same size as a. 
Now if you put these rings on the top of one 
another, the thin one being in the centre, 
and bind them together by inserting screws, 
you will see that vou have practically the 
same arrangement as before, the thin ring 
making the depression in the centre. 

In the former case you have now to insert 
the ferrotype plate between the back part and 
the front ring, and screw down the screws in 
the holes prepared for them: in the litter 
case you have to put the thin ring on the top 
of the back part n, then the ferrotype plate 
over that, and the other thicker ring over 
that. Then the screws will fasten all 
together tightly. The tube has. of course, to 
be inserted in the back part. as before. 

We now turn our attention to the spring. 
which is shown at s in figs. 5 and 6. This 
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is & piece of thin brass spring about 3 in. 
long, half an inch wide, and 4; in. thick. 
The figure shows the method of preparing it 
orour requirements. At the points 4, B, and 
c, in the right-hand figure are bored three 
holes for screws. The one at 4 is the 
recipient of the screw attached to a holder 
forthe needle. This holder can be best niade 
by purchasing an ordinary electrical binding- 
screw, of the pattern a or n, fig. 7. These 
can be got from any dealer in such apparatus 


Fic, 6.— SPRING MOVING 
NEEDLE. 
8, spring: A, n, c, holes 
for screws ; M, binding- 
screw ; N, needle. 


Fig. 7.—T wo Tyres or 
BiNDING-Scitkws. 


A, straight pattern: 
B, ball pattern, 


—for instance, Messrs Cox & Co., 11 Fetter 
Lane, Fleet Street, London, r.c., or Mr. H. 
Dale, 7 and 8 Dyer's Buildings, Holborn, r.c. 
The screw at the bottom must be cut cff to 
about in in. long, and is then inserted in the 
hole a, fig. 6. The binding-screw is then 
turned until & needle, inserted in the hole, 
and screwed down, is parallel with the sides 
of the spring. The binding-screw is to be 
soldered in this position. 
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OUR RAILWAYS: 
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WHAT IT MEANS AND WHAT IT COSTS TO WORK THEM. 


SOME AMAZING FACTS AND = STATISTICS. 


8e great a part do railways play in every- 

day life, that it is intensely interesting 
to look rather closely into the subject, and 
thus find out what a great power in the land 
the railway really is. 

The history of the railway does not concern 
us here; itis sufficient to say that more than 
three-quarters of a century have passed since 
the first publie. railway--the Stockton and 
Darlington Railway—was opened for tratie. 
Tnis was on Iuesday, September 27, 1825, 
and the entire length of the railway lines of 
this country, not to say of the world, was 
then 25 miles. Eleven years later, 425 more 
miles had been added. In 1855, nineteen 
years later, the mileage was 8,335; to-day it 
is rather more than 21,659. 

Tabulated, we have the progress in rail- 
way construction, as follows; 


1325 . A 25 miles 1875 . 16.658 miles 
ING. ; 49) „ 1*3 . . 1,81 „ 
1955 . . 8,335 „. 1990 . . 21,009 „ 


the greatest increase being during the twenty 
vears from 1855 to 1875, when the mileage 
was practically doubled. it having been 8.335 
miles in 1855, and 16.658 twenty years later. 

The total sum of money invested in rail- 
ways is one thousand one hundred and 
thirty-four milions of money, or, to be 
exact, 1.134.468.4621. —that is to say, con- 
siderably over 52,0001. are invested in every 
mile of rail. 

This huge capital is productive of the 
following receipts : 

From. goods traffic the receipts are 
49,218,064/.; whilst from passengers the re- 
ceipts are $5,183,484/., or only five-sevenths 
of the receipts from the goods traffic. This 
is of great interest to travellers, since it is 
sometimes supposed that the railway is run 
for the sole convenience of the passenger; 
and whilst confessing that by far the greater 
number of railway companies have the 
welfare of their passengers at heart, and 
cater for them inost liberally, yet, if you, as 
a passenger, have to complain of scant 
treatment at the hands of the railway com- 
panies, please remember that the passenger 
portion of their business is but five-seventlis 
of the goods traffic department. 

But, although the revenue from passenger 
traile is less than that from goods trattic, 
vet the total mileage of trains run for the 
former is greater than for the latter. In 
1898 the mileage of passenger trains in the 
United Kingdom was 209.007.959, whilst 
169,253,027 miles represented the mileage of 
the goods trains. 


The receipts from passengers are as 
follows: 
£ 
First C ass , A , . 3. 200,867 
Seco nul Chass . š 2 SO Oe 
Third C ass . i A 216.247 
Scason Tickets 2 3,150,743 


Here we have the might of the third class 
in full force: 83 times the first class, 11 
times the second class; or 41 timcs as great 
as the two classes put together. 

The receipts from the goods traic are 


divided as follows: 
" 


General merchandise , . : 97.583] RR 
Live stack à f 3 s « 879271 
Minerals . 4 : ^ à „ QU, deu 
From miscellaneous rents, toils, naviga- 
tion. steamboats, ete. the revenue is 
5. 186.4631. The mails bring in 1,042,7752., 
whilst excess luggage fees. carriage ok 
horses, dogs. carriages, cte. amount to 
5.620, 815“. In this manner the total re- 


By WALTER DEXTER. 


(See our coluured plate of Express Trains.) 


PART I. 


ceipts from all sources of trafli? is the huge 
sum of 96,252,501“. 

Before we come to look at the expenditure, 
as compared with this enormous revenue, let 
us see what is the number of passcnyers 
carried annually by our raiiways, and what ia 
the tonnage of the goods tratlic. 

We have seen the fares paid by the 
various classes of passengers, now we can 
see the number of passengers who puy these 


fares. In 1898 they were as follows: 
First Class . : i : „ 33.037.190 
Second Cass . 4 7 2 . 86.199 930 
Third Class. : x 1 963.673.996 


The third class here is even more magni— 
ficently mighty than when we considered it in 
proportion to the fares paid. The classes 1, 

2, and 3 stand in e to the passen— 
ers carried as 1, 2, and 29! 

The holders of season tiekets, numbering 
1.283.045 persons, are not included in the 
above totals; but their journeys may be 
reckoned roughly as  300,000.000, thus 
making as many passengers and bringing 
up the total of people carried by the railways 
during 1898 to 1,362,911,116. 

The tonnage of goods tratlic is divided us 
follow; : 


Tons 
General merchandise. à . 110,781,623 
Minerals. i . 267,778,402 


The total working expenses of the railways 
of the United Kingdom were, in 1898, 
53.275, 16061. This was made up as follows: 


: £ 
Maintenance of way, works, ete. ; . 8.994.017 
Lovomotive power ; à 11.816.471 
Repairs and renewals . i : s 4.638.952 
Traftic expenses . E ; : ; 17.331.909 
General ebarges . 4 . ; 2 2.310.171 
Ratesand taxes . , 4 P : 098.124.805 
Government duty E : . 3 707.028 
Leval charges : A ; 4 : 306,963 
Compensation, person a z ; 161.542 

goods . : X 367,102 
Miscellaneous " : : : R 555,906 
Total expenditure . 53 215,466 
2 
We can now arrive at an interesting result: 
£ 
Receipts. x s * 96.252.501 
Expeuuaiture . 53.215.166 


42.977.035 
A few more general statisties before we 
come to deal with some of our great railway 
companies specially. 
What is the quantity of rolling-stock 
owned by all the railway companies? — 


Prost : 8 


Loeomotives . : 8 . i . 19.825 
Passenger eoaches . 45.048 
Other veliicles attached to ditto 17.517 
Waggons for goods . G50 839 
Other Wagons attached io ca Dé 16,427 


Total number of vehicles of all kinds, - 


including locomotive.. 719.966 


The number of passengers killed, or even 
injured. is very sinall when compared with 
the millions of passengers carried, as the 
following table of accidents during the last 
cleven years will show: 


Passeneers carriel | ille | Iniured 
l 

188 712.490.161 11 i 591 
1889 773.183.073 83 ! 1.016 
12:00 17.740135 15 | TOT 
121 S815, 103.0 5 S75 
1897 864.135.288 21 | ool 
18933 873.177.952 17 | 451 
1891 911.412.926 16 | 347 
15 923.770.909 5 209 
1896 990,339,133 5 488 
1847 ] O30 120,201 18 21 
180 ],U6 2,911,116 25 ] 362 


— — H— — — — — S vmm 


This tabulated list of passengers carried 
does not include season ticket holders, whose 
journeys must be equal to two to three 
millions more passengers. 

Which is the greatest of all our railways ? 
is u question which you are very likely to 
ask yourself. Some are great in one direc- 
tion, some in another; the one with the 
largest capital has not £o great a mileage a 
another company with less capital, whilst 
neither carries so many passengers per year as à 
third. and so on. The following tables willshow 
the various positions held by twelve railway 
companies, and by means of them we shall 
be able to arrive at the answer to the ques- 
tion set above. First, as to capital. At the 
end of 1809 the following were the leading 
companies as to capital: 


Position Nanie of Railw ay Company Capital 


£ 
| London & North-Western 117.964.855 


| 

1 | 
2 ,oMidland r 107.831.004 
3 ^5 Great Western | 81.293.013 
4 North- Eastern 71,129,946 
5 | Caledonian. . 2... . $ (6,701604 
6 Nerd British. ; 56.099.433 
7 Lancashire & Y orkshire 3: 64,203 891 
S Great Kastern . i 40 689,489 
9 Great Northern. | 49.46 3.726 
10 London & South-W estern 39.113.051 
11 London, Brighton & S. Coust 31.183.245 
12 30,236,058 


Great Central. 2... F 
Here are the 5 great alas as far as 
capitalis concerned. How do they appear 
on the mileage list ? 
Position, Position) 
as to as to , Nameof Railway Company! Mileage 
Milenge Capital | 


1 3 Creat Western 2.599 
2 1 ; London & North- Western 1.908 
de ou 4 | North-Eastern . . . . 1.6330 
4 2 Midland. . . . . a ).431 
5 6 Forth British . .. . , 1,240 
6 | 8 Great Eastern... . . 1.110 
7 5 | Caledonian a i 939 
8 10 , London & South-W etern ; 894 
9 9 (ent Northern .. 819 
10 = iat Sern & W'ern clrel land) 671 
11 7 Lancashire & Yorkshire . 556 
12 a= 


Midland Go. Wern (Ireland ) 538 


(To be continued.) 
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CURIOUS MULTIPLICATIONS. 
By H. F. L. MEYER. 
PART I. 


MS peculiarities in numbers are shown 
in our articles on magic polygons, but 
apart from geometry there are the following 
remarkable arithmetical results : 
12345679 x 9-111 111 111 
98765432 x Oz 888 888 888 
12345679 x 8 = 98765432 
997654321 » 45 = 444 444 444 45 
123456789 x 45 5 55 555 555 05 
123456789 x 54 66 666 666 06 
987634321 x 54 = 533 333 333 34 
987654321 x 27 = 266 666 666 67 
087654321 x 722 711 111 111 12 
In several of these products the multiplier 


is stated in the first and last figures. Forty- 
five is the sum of the nine digits, and in 


sum of the digits m the 
products is 45. In the next line the nine 
sixes make the sum of 54. Take the half of 
72. or the double of 45, and the products 
will be equally strange. 


both cases the 


Multiply 37 by the progressives 3, 6, 9, 12, 

. . . 27, and see these pretty results: 

37x 3-111 37 x 18 = 666 

37x 02222 37 x212 777 

37x 92333 37 x 24 = 888 

37 » 12 = 444 37 x 27 = 999 

37 x 15=555 
This implies that if we multiply 111 by 1, 2, 
3. . . . 9, we must multiply 37 by 3,6, ... 
27. Seventy four multiplied by 3, 6, 9, and 
12, produces similar results of even numbers. 

The fraction 1 expressed as a recurring 
decimal gives a period of 142857, which, 
when multiplied by 2, 3, 4. 5, or 6, produces 
the same six decimals in the same order, 
only in each case beginning with ancther 
one of the six digits; and when multiplied 
by 7 the result is 9999009. The periods are 
(as J. G. Fisher shows) produced by repeated 
multiplications by 2, and additions. The 
multiplicands are the even products of 7, for 
+ begins with 7x 2z14 


„5 „ „ Tx 4=28 
3$ „ „ 7x 6242 
z b. „ (x 8zo»6 
8 " „ 7 102 70 
7 „ 7 122 84 


Thus for } we have 
14 
28 
56 
112 
224 
448 
896 
1792 
3584 
7168 
14336 


142857142857142857 . .. 
Thc nunibers for 5 are: 
56 


571428. 
bas this period: 


714285 
Seven is a curious number, for let us now 
zv 17 and 97, and we find that ẹ} has a 
tm riod of 16 decimals, and r has 95 decimals. 
Tne sixteen are: 
0538235294117647, 

and these occur again when they are multi- 
pied by any of the numbers from 2 to 16, 
for the 2 produces a number beginning with 
117 and ending with 294. Multiplication 
hy 3 gives the two ends 176 and 941; by 12, 
105 and 764; but by 17 produces a row of 


e,xteen nines. 
(To be continued.) 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


DECEMBER. 


Iv Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.N. 


The Boy Himself, Poultry Run, Pigeon Loft, 
Aviary, Rabbitry, and Gardens. 


T iF Boy HIUs EI T.— Those who have studied the 
tuman boy only half as muchas I have done wilt 
row tie iu that he is undoubtedly a queer componnd 
sort feemdfe qualities, Now, teachers and parents don't 
& ca c try to lewi ont and evo've and encourage the 
eter pr cities of the homan loon. Ent these are very 
tes me vertheless, and obey the great and umser-al 

ae - Of natare ~ anw ly, that only there portion, of our- 


The Boy's Own Paper. 


selves which are exercised—be those portions mental or 
physical —iierease the good to better, the better to 
best. Another law of nature is this: » Like begets 
like.“ Most boys have some common sense, and 
shoull early find out that it is to there real advantage 
to tollow atter good to put off theoid man and put on 
the new. Get hold of the wood. then, amd do your litte 
best to help the evolut on of mind aud soul which is 
gonr on around us. Help yourself. and help vonr 
neighbour, by example more tian precept even. May 
I remind von of a test in Seripture, whieh says “our 
bodies are the temples of the Hoiv Ghost”? Take 
heed. then, how you defame that. tempe, lest you 
perish with the evil things ot this world, 

[n my January * Doings” Jam thinking of giving 
yeu a physical lecture, and it will be called ^ How to 
become a Shargar.“ The word *«harzgar" I may 
remind my old readers, amd inform my pew, is a 
multum-in parro and most expre sive Scotch worl 
applied to the boy whe grows up to hobble-de-hoy boo 
but never gets any farther, generally owing to liis own 
foolish or vicious aabits The slarrar is n pale faced, 
tiny, nervous loan or loonie, despised by his fellows, and 
looked upon with seoru by the gentler sex. He is 
always going to do biz things, but never does them ; 
he is old before he 13 twenty, and usually gets popped 
into bis morsel of à grave before he bas cached the 
age of thirty. 


Tur Porrerey RcN.—T guess T shall get into a 
terrible row one of these days for devoting so mneh 
space to the Doy Himself and so little to our demestice 
animals, But, hurrah * our Bditer isat present away 
iu Franee, and we, his staff, are doing iust what we like 
in bis offlec. This sinstum is an execediigly large room, 
und very lofty, and we have cleared about titty fect of 
it aud turned it into a kind of gymnasium. Someof us 
are experts with the foils; others, under the able 
tnition of the fighting editor, tip-toppers with the 
gloves, T have intredaced my own piper-—the mon 
Who accompanies me on my caravan tours--aud have 
had some of the boys (N.B -—We're all * boss °) riggel 
upin newspaper kilis, crossed with blue and red pencils 
(the Editor's) to repres-nt tartan, and Iam initiating 
them into the mysteries of the sword dance, the 
Hielau' ding, and Shan-Trews, I have also a class for 
targe and eiaymore practice, We likewise dance reels 
anid steathspeys, These are much enjoyed by all the 
staff, who have already learned to crack their thumbs 
and ery “Hooch!” Well, this, at least, is what we 
might have done, but there is really no knowing when 
the Editor might pop in upon us. go we de. our band. 
Well, now as to fowls in December, Be sure to have 
the honse cosy and the perches well cleaned and dry, 
fresh air without draughts, and elennliness without 
damp. The water may have some nails in it now. but 
take care it is never frozen. The dust bath should be 
kept extra dry, and have a southern exposure, Feed 
rather better, and if your birds are confined. to the 
run let them have green stuff. thrown in with a 
handful of oats. Weed out all useless cockerels, ete. 
The more comfort. and the more room fowls have, the 
better will they flourish. Geta book now, and it you 
haven't vet joined the fancy, but mean to, this is a 
capital month to begin. 


THE Piros Lorr.—Of course the birds are quiet 
enough now, but as they have but little exercise—if 
they are faney birds -they must be extra well tended. 
We hear and read abont eanker and colds, ete; ; verily 
all these might be prevented by good attention to the 
hygiene of the loft. Keep down bad smells, Use Izal 
as u disintectant after well cleaning away everything 
that is unsightly or obnoxious This excellent: dis- 
infectant is used in the Royal Navy, and that, in inv 
opinion, is a very good reason toc using it among our 
domestice animals. If you have tumblers or any 
ordinary pigeons that. vou are not afraid of losing. lat, 
them have freelom all day. Feel weil in. old weather, 
unl Jet the fountains, as well as the hoppers, be kept 
clean, sweet, and well filled. 


THE Aviary.--The birds nre quiet now, as well as 
Pigeons. Perhaps they are thinking all rhe more, You 
ought to be thinking, too; and if zou have kept birds 
and bred therefrom last season, you may be pretty 
sure it has been your own fault if yon have not 
been successful. Prepare for next season, Mind, now, 
to feed well. und keep the birds you mean to match 
rext season in a well-ventilated, cheerful room. Don't 
hang tlie eare in a root where gus or petroleain is 
burned, Feel well; but give plenty of green tood, 
cise your birds will get too fat. Plan out. aviaries, 
make cages, and study books on canaries, 


The Ranrirrey.—As usual, T am afraid von are 
keeping your bunnies too much in the dark. Rabbits, 
in this country, are subjected to great cruelty throughs 
crass ignorance. I wish there was a law to prevent 
this. I believe there will be soon, for no boy has a 
rizlit to keep animab in an unpatural cond:tion. 
Every sunny day the hutehes should be lifted ant of 
doors, and if the rabbits are pets, let them out loc à 
nibble aud a run on the gruss. 


THE GARDENS, —The ground in gardens of all sorts 
is best to lie fallow fur # month or two, though it way 
be roughly dug and left uurake 1. Weeds should not 
be allowed to draw the strength from the ground, howe 
ever, far less go to scal. The ground sbould not be 
manured vet, but it is a capital month in wlach to 
plan out new gardens and improve the appearance of 
old, The alteration of walks, beds, and borders is 
very pleasant outdoor exercise for tuis season, and 
most healthful also. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 
AwrNTY-Tuimp ANNUAL SERIES.) 


— — — 


C NEW SUBJECTS 
DECEMBER. 


[(* For the simple ** Rules antl Conditions.” which 
applu eque(lu co all our “BO PE Competitions, refer to 
paye 82] 


FOR 


X.— Photographic Competition. 
Prizes—1Us. Od. and 5s, 


Y reference to page 111, it will be secu that we offer 

Prizes of les, 64. and os, respectively tor the best 

* Sunset" Photograph that may reach ns by Febra- 

ary 28. 1901. Intending competitors suould first rewl 

carefally the article on "Sunset. Photography” on 

pige III. (Lust daw for sending in, February 28, 
1901.) 


XI.— Music Competition. 
Prizes Two Guineas, 


We offer. as in many previous years, for the sake of 
our musical readers Prizks to the amount of Tio 
Guineas for the best musical setting, with pianoforte 
or organ accompaniment, of anv of the verses appear- 
ing in our jast volume (Vol. XXII.). There will be 
two classes only —the Junior, embracing all aves up to 
IS. and the Senior from 15 upwards, (The last day for 
sending in is February 28.] 


XII.—Pen-and-Ink Drawing. 


Prite—One Guinea, 


On the lower right-hand corner of page 63 we gave 
the sketeh of an angry cat. by Mr. Louis Wain, asking : 
“Who mixed that gum with my sep?" We will 
give PRIZE-MONEY up to the amount of (ne Guinea for 
the best pen-and-ink sketch of that same cat when it 
has fonnd the culprit! Open to wl ages equally. 
(Last day Sorsending in, February 28.] 


—— — 


XIII.—How I Spent my Christmas 
Holiday. 


Prize—One Guinea, 


We will give PrRizk-MONEY to this amount for the 
hest short description of how the competitor spent 
Christmas-tide. Open to all ages equally. (Last dag 
Jor sending tn, February 28.) 


XIV.—Verse Competition : 
“ Football." 


I'rize— One Guinea, 


We will give Prize MONEY to this amount for the 
best set of verses or footbal song, in hononr of the 
popular winter rame, Open to all ages equal;y. 
(Lust day for wending in, Brbruary 25.] 


e 
[9.9 Judian and Colonial. readers hace an ertra 
month's grace.) 


Werepeat here the following announcements, as they 
refer equally to every mouth throughout the year ; 


Descriptive Composition. 
Prices -Ticelve Guineas. 


We offer PRIZES to this amount for the best deserip- 
tion, each to be confined to 100 words, of the Coloured 
Plates that may be issued with tlie present. volume 
(Vol, XXIII.). The descriptions should reach us witan 
sir tee of the publication of each monthly part or the 
Paper. We will atot 10s, 64. for each best deseription 
thus received, and, in addition to Chis, will award Fu 
founds, on completion, to the writer who shall win 
most of these monthly /Z£atlf-Guinca Prizes Guring the 
progress of the series. 


Special Merit Prizes. 
Gold and Silcer Medals ! 


We purpose giving annnaliv a badge in Gorp to the 
competitor who in any year covered by our annual 
volume series heads the list of Prize-winners as to 
number of subjects = provided the suceess be iu not 
less than three ; and another lutz in ALVER to the 
competitor whe bears off most certificates out-ebde the 
actual Prize winners, recae medals canna bo won more 
than "nce. 


en, 


VI , 


DY GB 


A. M. S. and F. M. S.—The letters were put in the 
corners for the purposes of identification. You 
shouid collect them. Sume letters are worth more 
than others. 


AN fon. -The gentleman is introduced co the 
lady, i6 d consequentiy lis nate is mentioned firat. 
The same principle holds good throughout ; the earl 
is introduced to the duke, and the eacl'5 name is 
mentioned first. 


F. WINS TONE. -]. Certainly ; go beyond the“ Manual" 
when learning shorthand. <. It isa matter ot taste: 
but a rubber handle to a bat improves the grip and 
deadens the jar. 


P. M. JoNEs.—There are opportunities, If you have 
no friends in the trade, see the advertisements in the 
“Engineer,” or " Engineeriüg," or iusert uu adver- 
tisement yourself. 


R. R. There are scholarships at the Central Technical 
College, Exhibition Road, 8. W. Send there to tlie 
Sevretury for à programme, 


P. II. Lewits.—The articles on “Juggling are out of 
print. There is a good article on “Juggling with 
Bals“ in the second part of our * Indoor Games,” 
which à bookseller could get for you for sixpence. 
We know of no book on juggling, and the less you 
have to do with mesmerism the better. There are 
articles on ventriloquism aud secoud sigit, which 
may be the things vou want, in the tenth aud 
eleventh parts of our * Indoor Games. ` 


READER. —The article: on “The Boy's Own Skiff. and 
How to Build Her.“ were in the January and Fe'rnarve 
monthly parts for 1699, and are out of print as weekly 
numbers. 


ARTIST, A. J. J. It depends on the style : but generally 
the pictures are varnished with artist's copal. 

J. B. W.—If in a good state of preservation. tlie 
envelopa would proLably fetch two guineas. 


J. '. PYLER.—Our last articles on the aquarium ran ail 
through the twenty-first volume. 


C. M. T.—The article on X Rays was on page 669 of the 
twentieth volume. 

C. R. J. (Seaford .- No. we cannat give the private 
addresses of authors and artists: but any letter you 
may send to us, under cover, shall be forwarded. 


A ENTE J. 


-——— —— 
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The B. O. P; Special Extra Curistuas Nusper is Now Ready, price Gd. Be sure to secure dn Early Copy from your Bookselier. 


The Boy's Own Paper 


>. (Loughborough). 
More of Mr. Net- 
tleship, no doubt, 
in due course; 
but we are bound 
to have variety 
of subject, as 
there are many 
tastes to satisfy. 
3. The three paintings 
you name have not 
been given by us in 
colours, but only in 
black and white. 


B. (Bristol) — We 
should advise you to 
steadily persevere. 
Why not enter our 
various drawing and 
sketching competi- 


tions 7 


A. R. (Belford).—Thank vou for sending the photo; 
but it is of no use to us for publication purposes. 


VALUE oF Coixs.—Tlie Rev. E. Makeham kindly 
writes to us from 5 Kitanazasa dori, Shi Chome 
Kobe: *In an article on ‘The Value of Various 
Coins,’ p. 622, No. 1120 of the B. O. P.“ F notice that 
the Japanese yen js stated as being equal to 4s. 53. 
It is many years sirce the yen has in any way 
approached such a high rate of exchange. The 
average rate for many yenra has been about 28. Odd, 
the gold ten-yen piece being about 17. 0« 5d. The 
Mexican dollar in nse in China, and the British 
dollar in use in Hong Kong and the Straits Settle- 
ments, is a trifle lower than the yen—abont 15. lld. 
As I have known several young fellows misled as to 
prospective enlaries through confounding the value 
of the ven and Mexican dollar with that of the 
United States gold dollar, I venture to send this 
letter.” 


Turn (Weary of Life).—1. The teeth must be cleaned 
from tartar, aud stopped. Afterwards use clinrcoal 
tooth-powder. This will preveut decay. But brush 
after every meal. 2. Purity of thought and the cold 
bath, 3. Dont worry. 


IN Trone (F. MeCl...—Your liver is ont of order, 
that is nil. Be careful in diet. Take the cold tub. 
Frielrichsnall water—a dose before breakfast every 
third day. Dont read books on mental troubles ; 
they are generally nonsense. Take lots of exercise, 
and sleep with your windows open. 


VARIOUS iF. O. B.).— The singing in ears, the perspir- 
ing too freely and the other matter, ull point to your 
being out of form. Ax. however, there may be some 
kidney trouble, we advise you to see a doctor. 


SUAGESTIONS (G.C. D.).—Thanks for your sugze-tions, 
We fear. however, the scheme would be far beyond 
eur reach, entailing much correspondence and 
tronble. Weare glad that as an old boy you still tind 
tlie * B.O.P.” so interesting. 


IMPEDIMENT OF SPEECH (Procrastination). 1. It is 
omy n surgeon whe can help you: that means he 
mast examine vour mouth, ete. 2. You wust not faH 
again. Only a life of misery lies before you 1f 
you do. a 


Cockatoo (G. E. D), —Perlipa paint i": 
the lamp with tineture of ine mar 
do good; but we could not say for ce: 
tain without seeing it 

J. P. T. (Aquarium Articles), —Ourt «cti 


on the Freshwater Aguariuin ran 
through the volume for 1598-]^:3, the 


first appearing in the number for December I". 
1898 
V. W. N.—1. Because thé tram, on metals, canro* 


close in as an ordinary vehicle would, on the lett. at 
the space between it and the kerh is, therefore. clear. 
while on the right side trafic is passing in t. 
opposite direction. 2, The“ Brownie" is.gol tor 
the money, but takes such very small piet urs. Ti- 
ordinary pocket Kodak is probably the one to whens, 
you refer, and takes larger pietures than ibe 
"Brownie" We prefer the * Bullet" Kodak ii: 
27. 2s. to either, and a 2-plateonetoany. You shawl 
get their list. Get one for plates, not films. 


B. E. T.—We recommend you to geta “ Le Merveilleux.“ 
if you must give a guinea only ; or, if more (a litt’), 
an *Instantograph " (both by Lancaster & sr. 
Colmore Row, Birmingham). This is for a stand 
camera. For a hand-eamera you cau get a “ Bullet ` 
or * Bull's-eye" Kodak for about 27. 2s, We recom: 
mend vou to begin with a stand camera, Alway- 
pleased to answer girls, Foran instruction book p’ 
" Modern. Photography” by Burton, or the for. 
Manual“; any dealer will supply you With ese. 


F. H. (Making Hand Camera —- We Know of nonc 
excopt our owu in the monthly part for Noveniber 
1891. 


ELECTRICAL AND OTHER. Mops (J. G. MeL.).—1. Ii: 
is rather a large order to ask for all the number: 
containing electrical models, and many of them are 
ont of print. Electric Trumpet appeared ii numbers 
644 and 645 (May 1891), Electric Drum 64, 647, 6 
(May and June 1891), Electric Railway 925. 932, 934. 
940, 943 (October, November, and December, 1395, 
and January and «February 1897). Electrie Sce saw. 
950 (March 27. 1897), and numérous Others. All 
numbers (weeklx) are the sime prioc, WT if in print 
can be had at the office. 2. You can get electrical 
materials from Mr. H. Dale, 7 and 8 Dyer's Buildings, 
Holborn, K.C.: or Messrs. King, Mendham & Co. 
Bristol. 3. You can get Mr. 8. R. Bat toue's 
„Electrical. instrument Making for Amateurs" from 
any bookseller; it may give you some ideas — 4. 
We don't remember the name of any book on other 
models, We can't reply by post. 


‘Coup Tus (Scotland Yet).—Put down a board on the 
damp ground and heave round. You're a brick. 


— 


“The matter? Oh, it's only the garden 


hose slipped!" 
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NORMAN'S NUGGET. 


By J. MACDONALD OXLEY, B.A., 
Author of “ Archie Mackenzie," “ North Overland with Franklin,” etc. etc, 
(With Illustrations by ALFRED PEARSE.) 


CHAPTER IX.—THE DIGGINGS AT WILLIAM’S CREEK. 


l HEN Andy Smith recovered his senses he found 
Shakespeare Johnson standing over him, looking 

the very incarnation of righteous anger and contempt. 
" You great hulking coward ! " he cried, with a menacing 


atir thide titia eR LE 


“The flames revealed a huge bear. 
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movement of his own foot, just as if it was 
itching to follow the example set by his fist. 
“You miserable hound, you!“ he continued, 
fairly panting out the words in the intensity 
of his wrath. ‘Just let me see you try any 
games of that kind again, and I'll thrash you 
within an inch of your life." 

Now Andy Smith was a bully and a coward, 
but he was no fool, and although his blood 
was boiling with rage, and every nerve in 
his body tingling with pain, he still had 
suflicient command over himself not to 
attempt at that moment any reprisal for the 
indignity he had suffered. 

Not only was Johnson his equal in size 
and strength, but he was full ten years 
younger, and had on previous occasions dis- 
played a mastery of the art of self-defence 
that caused him to be profoundly respected 
by the entire company. 

Instead, therefore, of returning the blow, 
Smith contented himself with swearing hor- 
ribly at the other for interfering in what was 
none of his business. 

^ It is my business,” retorted Johnson, still 
keeping his tists clenched, so that he might 
enforce the argument if necessary. I'll not 
stand by and let any man be such a brute if 
I can help it; and, what's more," he added, 
I'm just going to keep my eye on you, and 
if you don't treat this young chap fair and 
square, you'll be given a necktie party some 
fine night just as sure ns that you're the 
meanest rascal out of gaol.” 

Smith gave a snari like that of a trapped 
wolf, and re-shouldering his pack went on 
without another word, while Johnson helped 
Norman to liis feet, and received his fervent 
thanks with a deprecating smile. 

“Tut, my boy, that’s nothing; I was only 
too glad of the chance to have a crack at the 
skunk, and I got in a fine one," he went on 
gleefully. Look at my fist," holding out 
his right hand for Norman to inspect. 

The knuckles were red and bruised, as 
though they had been in contact with a burn- 
door, and Norman gave a whistle of astonish- 
ment. 

“It must have been a corker, and no mis- 
take," he exclaimed enthusiastically. *I 
wonder will he try and get even with you for 
it?” 

"Oh, I can take care of «myself all 
right," responded Johnson jauntily, “and, 
mark my words, he'll not be so hard on you 
after this.” 

This expectation of Norman's champion 
turned out to be correct. 

Smith now realised that he was closely 
watched, besides being disliked by all, and 
not caring to risk the possibility of being 
made chief actor at a “necktie party," he 
maintained toward Norman an attitude of 
sullen silence except when it was necessary to 
give him some instructions. 

At length, after several days of terrible toil, 
the whole party, with their goods, reached 
William’s Creek, and settled down for a 
good rest ere taking up the business of gold- 
hunting. 

The diggings at this place reminded 
Norman very strongly of one of those big 
ant-heaps that he used to be cruel and 
thoughtless enough to kick open when he 
Was a small boy. 

For two or three miles down the creek all 
the available ground was taken up, and a 
multitude of mud-stained men were grub- 
bing in the mire, as if their lives depended 
upon getting in as deep as possible. 

_ The unoffending stream had been treated 
in the most inconsiderate manner. A little 
above the settlement it was strong, clear, 
and silvery, but soon inroads had been made 
upon its volume, in the shape of ditches cut 
from it, and continued along the hill-sides to 
Iced the huge over-shot wheels that abounded. 

en its course became diverted jnto half- 
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a-dozen different channels, which were varied 
every now and then as the miners sought 
to work the surface they formerly covered, 
while at intervals dirty streams were poured 
forth by the sluices, in which the earth dug 
up was being washed by the water; and 
finaly the poor illtreated stream was 
insulted by being shut up for some hundreds 
of yards in & huge wooden trough, called a 
^ flume.” 

On the other side of the valley was a 
heterogeneous colleetion of smaller flumes, 
carrying water to the different diggings, and 
supported at various heights from the ground 
by straddling props; and all about the 
apparently hopeless confusionday windlasses, 
water-wheels, great banks of “ tailings ” (the 
refuse earth washed through the sluices), 
and the miserable little Jog-huts of the 
miners. 

As for the town itself, it was composed of 
ihe usual collection of rough wooden shantics, 
stores, eating-places, grog.shops, and gam- 
bling-saloons, the latter two seeming to be in 
the majority. 

Standing somewhat apart on a slight 
eminence was a more comfortable-looking 
dwelling, above which waved the British flay. 

* Whose house is that ? " Norman inquired 
of Shakespeare Johnson; “and what is the 
flag for?” 

„That's the residence of the Gold Com- 
missioner,” Johnson replied, with a per- 
ceptible note of pride in his voice. He's 
the biggest man in these parts, and although 
he's only got a couple of policemen to back 
him up, there's not à man dare jump a claim, 
or hook another fellow's dust, where the Com- 
missioner can get after him. I'll take you 
up to see him some time." 

Norman gazed at the house and the flay it 
bore with feelings of deeprespect. That flag 
meant fair play for all; and if he ever was 
lucky enough to make a good strike on his 
own account, he would look to it for the pro- 
tection of his rights, and he would not look 
in vain. It was the cheering symbol of 
British justice. 

In and out of the vast ant-heaps the human 
ants wriggled night and day, for in the method 
of mining here in vogue, known as wet-sink- 
ing, the labour must be kept up without 
ceasing all through the twenty-four hours. 

It was a strange sight at night, when, 
looking down the creek, one could see the little 
fires at the mouth of each shaft, and the 
twinkling lanterns, with the dim ghost-like 
figures gliding to and fro through the light 
and shadow, while here and there the huts 
were brightly illuminated. 

The one idea of the people of William’s 
Creek was work. Only around the bar-rooms 
and in the saloons might a few idlers be 
found. How, indeed, could it be otherwise, 
where wages were from two to three pounds a 
day. and flour retailed at six shillings a pound? 

The variety of noises was as remarkable as 
that of objects. From the hills above came 
the perpetual thudding of axes biting their 
remorseless way into the tree-trunks, inter- 
mingling with the cresh of falling trees, and 
the grating undertone of the saws as they 
sliced the logs into planks and beams. 

Up from the bottom of the valley rose the 
splashing and creaking of water-wheels, the 
grating of shovels, the din of the blacksmiths’ 
sledges, and the ceaseless shouting of the men 
at the tops of the shafts to those belowas the 
emptied buckets were returned by the wind- 
lasses. 

Norman and Shakespeare Johnson were 
gazing at all this the morning after their 
arrival, when they were approacbed by aman, 
the oddity of whose appearance would have 
created a sensation if he had shown himself 
in the streets of an Eastern city. 

An old blue shirt, sadly faded, and a pair 
of trousers ingeniously contrived out of dis- 


carded flour-sacks, with the lettering and 
trade-marks still visible, covered his body in 
some sort of fashion. On his head was an 
ancient felt hat, so badly battered that his 
grizzled hair showed through the holes, 
while his big splay feet were encased in a 
pair of huge gum-boots that came up to his 
thighs, and fastened at his waist. One of 
them unfortunately had a hole in it, and was 
thereby rendered useless for the very pur- 
pose which made it worth wearing, but as the 
owner had no other foot-gear he could not 
discard it. 

"I calculate you've just struck these 
parts," he snid, with the patronising air of 
one who was un old resident. 

* Yes," replied Johnson pleasantly. “We 
got in last night. Think there's anything 
left for us?” 

“ Well—there’s no tellin',“ was the 
dubious response. ‘ You've just got to 
take your chance. There's the Adam's 
claim," he continued, pointing it out with 
his long bony finger. They took five 
hundred ounces out thar yesterday; and 
that un with the shed over the shaft (guess 
they’re afeard of ketchin’ cold), that’s the 
Steele claim, good for a hundred ounces a 
day or tharnbouts; and away down thar Ly 
the canon you see the Black Jack tunnel—I 
reckon they're goin’ to strike it pretty rich.” 

"And what are all these other shafts 
around us ?—aren’t they taking out gold?” 
Johnson inquired. 

“Waal no; yer see they're all after it 
mighty smart, but there ain't many of 'em 
asl strike it, I don't think, for the pay 
streak don't run wide, and if one hits it the 
other five or six on each side of bim can't 
get it nohow.” zs 

This, indeed, was just what had happened 
in the case of the discoverer of these 
diggings— Dutch William, the man after 
whom the creek was called. 

He had crossed the Bald Mountain alone 
with his blankets, provisions, and prospect- 
ing tools on his back. On seeing the creek 
(which ultimately produced more gold than 
any diggings of the same extent in the 
world), he hastened back for help, and with 
the aid of afew companions sank a shaft at the 
foot of which they struck the“ pay streak," a 
stratum of blue clayey gravel, rich with gold. 

When their provisions gave out, and they 
went back for more, they were followed, and 
presently & perfect stampede to the new 
diggings ensued. The ground all about their 
claim was speedily taken up, and immense 
fortunes were realised. But, unfortunately 
for Dutch William and his mates, the claim 
they had staked out contained only a narrow 
portion of the lead, which was soon ex- 
hausted, and in the following winter a sub: 
scription had to be raised to enable the 
ill-starred discoverer to leave the country. 

But neither Norman nor Johnson was 
going to be discouraged by anybody else's 
Jack of success. They were both young and 
full of life, as well as of confiderice in them- 
gelves. 

For a couple of days Norman saw little of 
Andy Smith, who was busily engaged in 
secking a spot in which to try his fortune. 

Presently he announced that ne had made 
up his mind where to go, and the next 
morning he set off with Norman as his sole 
companion. 

Heavily laden as they were with blankets, 
provisions, picks and shovels, they had a 
hard, toilsome time of it crossing Bald 
Mountain, on whose other side lay Ace of 
Spades Creek, which Smith had decided to 
prospect. 

Having followed the course of the creck 
for some miles, they halted at a spot that 
scemed the most promising. 

“ Here we are now,” said Smith, droppirg 
his pack, with a grunt of relief, an action 


that Norman, whose shoulder ached fearfully, 
was glad to imitate. ‘ We'll just see if 
there's anything to be got out of this place.“ 

„But aren't you going to have somebody 
else to help you? " Norman asked in a tone 
of dismay, as he looked around and realised 
what an immense amount would have to be 
done if their claim was to be worked in the 
same fashion as those at William's Creek. 

“Jest you mind yer own business, will 
ve?" snarled Smith. “If I want any more 
belp I'll get it without askin’ your advice.“ 

Poor Norman! the prospect of cheerful 
companionship was far from reassuring, and 
he heartily wished himself back with 
Maclellan, or even with his new friend 
Johnson. 

But such regrets were vain, and, hoping 
for the best, he resolved to keep his own 
counsel, even though it meant his maintain- 
inz unbroken silence, hard as that would be 
for a boy of his age. 

They toiled away for several days without 
accomplishing anything, and then, one morn- 
ing, Smith said gruflly : 

*You just keep close here now, and see 
there's no jumpin’ of this claim. I'm goin’ 
over to the creek, and I'll be back in a couple 
of days likely." 

Whereupon he strode off without allowing 
Norman a chance to protest against being 
thus left along in the wilderness. 

When he was well out of car-shot Norman 
gave vent to his feelings by exclaiming : 

"Well, if you're not the meanest old 
chump that ever stepped! You’ve got no 
more consideration for a fellow than if he 
were a mule. And so I'm to stay here all 
alone until you see fit to come back! A 
lively time I'll have of it, won't I? ” 

At first, to tell the truth, he did not really 
resent his employer's action as strongly as 
his words implied, for he was rather glad to 
be relieved of his hateful presence. 

Moreover, while he was away there need be 
no work done, as one could not do anything 
alone, and he was therefore free to amuse 
himself as he pleased. 

Naturally enough his first thought was to 
sce 1f there was not something to be shot in 
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the neighbourhood. He still had his good 
rifle and revolver, and a brace of grouse or 
partridge would certainly furnish a most 
grateful variety to the everlasting bacon. 

Accordingly, taking enough grub to last 
him the day, in case he had no luck with his 
rifle, he set out, saying to himself: 

" Now, if 1 only had a good dog I'd be 
happy. Dear old Grip! I just wish he was 
here.”’ 

And the remembrance of his favourite 
hound at home, carrying his mind back to 
Walla Walla, brought on a sharp attack of 
home-sickness. 

For the moment he regretted leaving the 
ranch, and a strong conviction came over him 
that he was fated never to see it and the dear 
ones there again. 

But his buovant nature soon reasserted 
itself. His spirits rose again at the thought 
of winning fortune, if not in Cariboo, then 
somewhere else in British Columbia, and, 
throwing off the cloud of depression, he 
started whistling a lively tune, which he kept 
up until he suddenly recollected that if he 
wanted to gct any game he must be as silent 
as possible. 

Turning away from the creck, he ascended 
the mountain-side, and then struck off into 
the valley bevond. 

The scenery was very beautiful and grand. 
Natural meadows extended on either hand 
from the stream in the centre to where they 
met the sides of the mountain-ridges, which, 
clothed with noble spruce and fir trees, sloped 
sharply up intothe purple distance, the trees 
gradually lessening in size, and the vegetation 
growing increasingly scanty, until they alto- 
gether vanished in the region of perpetual 
snow, where naught broke the sameness of 
the great horizon of blinding whiteness save 
a few jagged black peaks too steep for the 
snow to stay upon. 

Far away to the eastward, through the 
clear mountain air, could be seen a stupen- 
dous and fantastic mountain-range, showing 
strange shapes of towers, spires, needle-points, 
and even fnint suggestions of living forms 
and faces. 

Dut Norman, let it be confessed, had little 
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eye for scenic splendour that morning. He 
was bent on birds, and his whole attention 
was given to detecting signs of their presence. 

To his great disappointment, however, they 
seemed remarkably hard to find, and he went 
on und on through the forest, peering this 
way and that, ever and anon pausing to listen 
intently and yet discovering nothing. 

"I'm glad I brought my grub along," he 
said to himself,“ for it looks as if I was going 
to have a hard time of it finding something 
to shoot. Where can the birds have gone 
to?" 

It was one thing to ask the question and 
another to answer it, and midday found 
him with his bag still empty. 

Having eaten heartily of cold bacon and 
biscuits, he felt very much inclined for a nap, 
and, Andy Smith not being on hand to say 
him nay, he stretched himself out comfort- 
ably in the shade, nnd fell sound asleep. 

When he awoke he was horrified to find 
that the sun had already sunk behind the 
mountains, and that from the feel of the air 
it must be quite late in the afternoon. 

„My word!“ heexclaimed. ** Here'sa pretty 
go! Itl be dark in a couple of hours, and I 
can't get back to our camp inside that timo. 
I guess I'd better stay where I am until 
morning." 

This was a wise decision, and, having made 
it. Norman, with his wonted promptitude, set 
about preparations for the night. 

He gathered a big pile of dry wood, pulled 
n lot of pine-branches for a bed, and then 
tried again to find & partridge. 

This time fortune favoured him. He saw 
nnd shot a fine big bird, and, with a good 
supper thus ensured, felt in much better 
spirits. 

When darkness came he lit his fire, and 
proceeded to roast his partridge before it, 
using bacon for basting. 

He was thus busily engaged, and the 
tempting odour of roast partridge and bacon 
was scenting the air, when there came a rust- 
ling in the pine-branches beside hi m, and 
the next moment the leaping flames revealed 
the shaggy, clumsy form of a huge bear! 

(To be continued.) 
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THE CONFESSIONS OF COBB MINOR: 2 


Author of * Mobstey s Mohicans,” “ The Triple Alliunce," ete, ete, 


7 oo " was always getting licked, 

JM. and it served him right, though if 
anyone so much as laid a finger on him, he 
was almost bound to sneak. (I'm not sure 
f I mentioned thut Mud-latk "' was 
another of our names for Howard-Snook.) 

He was always toadying to Sarsons, and 
trying on all kinds of mean dodges with 
Darrel, in order to get extra marks in class. 
The only person who would be friendly with 
hin was young Shelton, but then they were 
birds of a feather. 

Every time we took our places in class I 
fairly longed to smack the Glow-worm’'s ” 
shiny head, which was always just in front 
of me (you'll remember who the “ Glow- 
worm" was); and, as I've just said, it got 
smacked pretty often, and the young beggar 
began to find that it didn't pay to be always 
telling tales. 

He was constantly bullying young Arthur 
Handles, who was about the only chap in 
the school he could lick. Arthur is a 
miserable sickly young beggar, not a bit 
like his brother. He has to wear some- 
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CHAPTER IX.— THE VIGILANCE COMMITTEE. 


thing like a big red penwiper on his chest, 
and he brings cod-liver oil back in his play- 
box, which we use to put on our cricket bats. 
Handles Major, as I've told you, left at 
Christmas, and went to another school; and 
somehow, for his sake, I made up my mind 
I wouldn't let Howard-Snook set on young 
Arthur, and so I determined I'd watch my 
opportunity, and teach Master ‘ Cheese- 
rind ” a lesson. (He's Cheese-rind " because 
he eats it.) 

One morning I went rather late into the 
boot-room, and I heard a conversation going 
on. something like this: 


"I didn't!" —* Yes, you did!" —* Fl 
swear I didn't! "--* You did! You called 
me ‘ Hair-oil’’? — No, please, Howard- 


Snook, I didn't: it was Johnson Minor! 
O—o—oh!" “Shut up!" 

I saw in a moment what was up. The 
“ Glow-worm” had got hold of young 
handles again, and was twisting his arm, 
and the sight made my blood boil. I came 
up behind very softly, and gave Howard- 
Snook a box on the ear that sounded like 


ihe smack of a toy pistol. He let go of 
young Handles, who hooked it like a shot, 
and then he turned on me, blubbering with 
rave, and for a moment I thought he was 
really going to fight. I wish he had. There 
was no one else in the boot-room, so it 
wouldn't have been stopped. and before the 
bell rang I'd have made him look like a jam 
puff that's been sat on. But there wasn’t 
much fight about Howard-Snook. 

“You cad!" he cried. “What's that 
for?" 

“To teach vou not to bully Randles," I 
answered. “Come on, if you want to fight, 
we'll have it out now, at once!“ 

He backed up against the locker, holding 
his face, and blubbering. Don't you come 
near me, you beast; if you touch me again 
I'll do something you won't like." 

* Howard-Snook," I said very solemnly, 
"d'you know what you've done? You've 
called me a ‘beast.’ Come here, my son, and 
be punished." 

“And d'yóu know what you've done? he 
screamed,, * You've helped to rob a shop- 
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keeper’s till! He! 
know all about you. 
Ill tell Ormsby.” 

He made a dash for the door, but I just 
managed to head him off, and keep him 
from escaping. What he said had been 
almost as much of a surprise to me as my 
box on the ear had been to him. He was 
the one chap in the school who, above all 
others, I should like to have kept from 
knowing our secret, and how he'd got hold 
of it I couldn't imagine. 

* Oh, you needn't pretend you don't know 
what I mean," he yelped. '** Young Handles 
told me all about it; I made him. It was 
you, and he, and his brother, and Cobb Major 
who played those pranks in Rawbone's 
shop. He says you didn't take the money, 
but I know very well you did. Now, get 
out of my way, or I'll go straight aud tell 
Ormsby.” 

I was so much taken aback that I let him 
go without raising a finger. Fancya spiteful 
young wretch like Howard-Snook knowing 
all that! I'd half a mind to give young 
Randles a jolly good licking for telling him. 
At all events, I vowed I'd never take the young 
fool’s part again. Why had he blabbed like 
that, and to the “Slug,” of all fellows on 
earth! The cat was as good as out of the 
bag now, and it seemed as if I almost felt a 
policeman's hand on my collar. We hadn't 
cribbed Rawbone’s money, but ninety-nine 
people out of a hundred would say we had, 
if they heard the facts of the case. 

The school bell rang just then, but as the 
clacses were passing on I pushed through the 
crush and caught hold of Cobb Major's arm. 

„Here's a gol" I said. That young 
fool of a Handles has let out about that affair 
at Rawbone’s shop.” 

Cobb was in rather a larky mood, so he 
simply struck & stage attitude, and said: 
*Ha!  Betrayed! and by the very man 
upon whose head I have heaped unnumbered 
benefits!“ 

„Oh, it's no joking matter,“ I said. It's 
that spiteful young beggar of a Howard- Snook 
who knows about it; and so you may 
depend it’ll very soon be all over the 
place.” 

That put a stop to Cobb’s acting, and his 
face went as long as a fiddle. He whistled, 
but didn’t say anything until after we had 
taken our places in class, and then he 
leant over and whispered, ** Look here, young 
Ted, there’s only one thing for us to do, and 
that is we must find that ragged bov who was 
in the shop, and make him confess.” 

All the morning, whenever I happened to 
look at Howard-Snook, he grinned and made 
?aces at me. It made mein a fearful rage, 
because I daren't touch him, and he knew it ; 
but just before dinner he got a jolly good 
licking from another fellow, and that rather 
relieved my feelings. 

That afternoon Broom had arranged to 
read the first scene of his piece to us, &nd so 
we met him by appointment in a shed that 
stands at the back of the school buildings. 
Higginson’s bicycle and the lawn-mower, 
and a lot of other things, are kept there. 
Fellows aren’t supposed to go inside without 
permission, but we thought it would be just 
the place to suit our purpose, and that we 
could have rehearsals there without fear of 
being interrupted. Broom’s an awfully untidy 
beggar, and what he’d written was on half- 
sheets of letters and odd pages torn out of his 
note-books. 

The title of the piece was: 


TRACKED TO HIS DOOM; OR, A 
TRAIL OF BLOOD. 
Cobb said that was a good beginning, and 


it would look well on the bills. Then we 
“ere told the characters; 


he! you thef! I 
You let me alone, or 
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CovrNT  ALPRECT vox 
SCHAFSKOPF- TASCHEN- 
TUCH, an adventurer — 

Hans, Mis servant . . 

CLAUDE NIGHTMARE, a 
highwayman . . f 


Mn. Conn Mason. 


Mr. Conn MINOR. 


Mr. Broom. 


Broom had made up the first name out of 
a German dictionary, without troubling to 
see what the words mennt, but it sounded 
quite County, and Cobb was very well 
satistied. 


Scene I. was: A desolate moor. Night. 
Count ArnnEcT discovered sitting outside 
a gipsy tent, warming his hands at a 
small jire. 


“We can't paint scenery," Broom said, 
“ but I thought you could make a desolate 
moor by night out of almost anything— 
travelling rugs, or cocoanut matting; the 
lamp belonging to a spirit stove will be the 
fire, and an old umbrella can stand for 
the tent. In a thing of this sort it’s no good 
introducing properties that you can't knock 
together ont of anything.” 

We nodded, and Broom began the opening 
speech. 


Count A. Heigho! The night wanes 
apace, and 'tis time Hans returned. (Kat 
squeak without.) Ha! the signal! He is 


here. Now shall I know my fate. 

Broom paused to see if we were taking 
it in. 

„ D'you twig?” he said. 
in Cobb Minor's rat squeak.” We told him 
to read the whole thing through. and 
explain it afterwards, so he drove ahead as 
follows : 


“That brings 


Enter Hass. 


Count A. Well, fellow, hast seen the Lady 
Grace ? 

Hans. Yes, my lord, though at considerable 
peril to myself, for every approaeh to the 
Castle is closely watched. 

Count A. Tut! Chicken-heart! But sent 
she no message ? 

Hans. She did! 

Count A. Ha! 

flans. Her message, my lord, was: Tell 
your master that the hand stained with the 
young blood of my uncle's son shall never 
lead the Lady Grace Mordaunt to the 
altar.” 

Count A. Said she so, proud jade? 'Tis 
money that she wants. True, I slew her 
cousin, but ‘twas in fair and open combat. 
She knows that I am poor; had I a chest 
full of broad pieces to offer with my hand, 
she would forget that it is stained with 
gore ! 

Enter 
black 
walks 


[Galloping heard without. 
NIGHTMARE, on favourite 
steed. He dismounts and 
toward fire. 

Nightmare. Still here, Count Albrect? 
"Tis scarcely prudent to linger near my 
humble tent so long. In two short hours 
the dawn will break, and escape will be well- 
nigh impossible. 

Count A. Tut, man! Come not here 
croaking, like some foul bird of the gallows. 
Harkee, friend, I have a question I would ask, 
but it must be for your private ear. If it 
takes a man three weeks, working seven and 
a-half hours a day, to carry a pile of bricks 
to a place where they aren't wanted; how 
long will it take another man, working six 
hours a day, to put them back again? 
Reckoning the week as six days 


Cobb and I stared at each other, wonder- 
ing what made Count Albrect ask such a rum 
question. Broom was evidently puzzled too, 
for he read it over again. Then he said: 

Oh, bother it! I see what I am doing. 
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I've begun reading on the wrong side of tha 


page. That’s some of my arithmetic. This 
is the proper speech“: 

Count A. . .. must be for your private 
ear. Gold I want; gold I must have. Show 


me how it can be obtained, and a bold heart 
and trusty blade will be at your service. 

Nightmare. You are in earnest? Then 
listen: in a few moments Lord Mordaunt’s 
carriage will pass the cross-roads yonder ; we 
have but to stop it, overpower the servants, 
and a rich booty will be ours. We will com- 
pel his lordship to accompany us to the 
Demon’s Cavern, a secret hiding-place of 
mine among the hills, and hold him there toa 
heavy ransom. 

Count A. (aside). What is this I hear? 
Lord Mordaunt—the Lady Grace’s father, 
and my bitterest enemy! (To NIGHTMARE): 
Agreed ; the deed shall be done. Hans, see to 
the priming of my pistols. 

Hans. Here they are, my lord; as for me, 
this trusty oak cudgel shall be my weapon. 

Nightmare. Hist! Heard I not the sound 
of wheels? Yes, see yonder in the distance 
the twinkle of the carriage lamps. Now, 
comrades ... 


“ Bother it all! I must have given the 
rest in to Norton with my French exam. 
papers!“ 

Cobb Major and I gasped for breath; it 
was quite a shock to us both to have Mr. 
Norton cropping up in the middle of a 
highway robbery; but then we saw it was a 
inistuke, and we burst out laughing. 
Broom, however, couldn't see the joke; he'd 
got the rest of the piece mixed up with 
some examination papers that he'd handed 
in that morning for correction, and he was 
sure Mr. Norton would be in a frightful wax, 
for it was a clear proof he’d been doing it in 
class, and, what was worse, he'd made Lord 
Mordaunt say some rather rough things 
when his carriage was stopped. 

Cobb Major suggested that we should go 
off at once, and try and burgle Norton's desk; 
but then we remembered that as he's a non- 
resident master, he always takes his papers 
home with him, so it was pretty evi- 
dent that Broom's fate was sealed. How- 
ever, it's no good kicking up a fuss over 
things that can’t be avoided, so we made up 
our minds we'd discuss the piece as far as 
we'd gone. 

Cobb and I both said it was jolly good. 
There was only one thing I didn't care 
about; if the others had pistols, I didn't sce 
why I shouldn't. Broom, however, said we 
were sure not to be able to get pistols 
enough for three, so he'd put“ As for me, 
this trusty oak cudgel shall be my weapon“ 
in on purpose, so that I could make shift 
with a cricket-stump. 

''hen Cobb Major asked a question : 

"Took here, Broom,” he said. * You've 
made Nightmare come in on his favourite 
black steed. Where are we going to get a 
horse irom, I should like to know? You'd 
better let Nightmare walk in." 

Broom had asked us for our opinions, but 
he evidently wanted all soft soap, and didn't 
like our finding fault. He said Nightmare 
must have a horse, or he'd be just a common 
footpad, instead of a highwayman. I sug- 
gested that Nightmare should ride in on 
Higginson’s bicycle, if he’d lend it tous; but 
that only made Broom more waxy, and he 
said we were simply trying to make fun of 
him. Cobb remarked : 

Why, you told us yourself it was no good 
having properties that couldn't be knocked 
up out of anything. Well. you can't make a 
horse out of brown paper." 

Broom answered that a horse wasn't a 
property, it was an actor, and Cobb said it 
wasn’t, but he knew an ass that thought 
it could act; and Broom said he did too, 


and he’d seen Cobb feeding it at mealtimes. 
Then they had a regular quarrel, and 
Broom went off in a huff. 

Although Mr. Darrel watched all the 
letters that came and went, he never found 
one addressed to or coming from a stamp 
dealer; and so we never found out who had 
torn that page of New South Wales out of 
Higginson's album. 

The very day I'm writing about, on which 
Broom read us the beginning of his piece, 
another mean, caddish trick was played by 
somebody on Marshal. 

Marshal does a lot of fret-saw work, and he'd 
just finished a big bracket which had taken 
him weeks to cut out, because it had a very 
intricate pattern. That very afternoon he 
glued the different parts together, and put it 
up to dry on the top of the play-boxes. 
Just before tea he came down to see if it was 
all right, and found the thing lying on the 
ground smashed to atoms, and looking for 
all the world as though some one had thrown 
it down and danced on it. There was a 
fine row, I can tell you; the Wasps were 
in a fearful rage, because somebody said 
that one of the B's had doneit. But Marshal 
was too decent a chap to believe that story, 
and he knew very well that we knew the 
difference between a joke and a dirty trick 
of that kind; and Cobb Major, and I. and 
Higginson, and young Tyler, and a lot of 
others all vowed if we knew who it was we'd 
give him a jolly good licking. 

Darrel was on duty that evening, and 
after we had taken our places for prep. he 
made us a little speech. 

“Before you begin work,“ he said, 
“there’s something I want to say to you. I 
regard the smashing up of that boy’s fret- 
work as a serious matter, and I want you all 
to look upon it in the same light. Only the 


1 Bedawin had made a singularly happy 
choice for their place of encampment. 
It was a cup-like hollow of considerable 
extent, covered with eucculert pasture upon 
which their goats would grow fat, and where 
their horses and camels and asses could 
browse to their hearts’ content. Near the 
middle of the depression a natural spring 
bubbled up. The water was cool and clear, 
running away over the meadow-like ground, 
and finally disappearing through a crack in 
the limestone where it cropped out of the 
hill-side to the south-west. It was a really 
beautiful hiding-place, for the hollow was 
not only wide but deep, and the hills were so 
formed about it that it was almost impossible 
to see the encampment until their summits 
Were attained. Travellers might easily pass 
oneither side and never suspect that there 
were Bedawin near. I could not help 
thinking, however, that, to an enemy who 
knew of it, it was also & beautiful trap. 
By a sudden descent into the hollow, with a 
foree sufficient for the purpose, they could 
Wipe out this little section of Bedawin, and 
do one outside be the wiser. The Sheik 
must have known this too, for the vigilance 
of his watch was never relaxed. 

Ned was true tohis word. It was impossible 
for me to return to Haifa within a week. 
The Sheik still demanded my attention. 
He came one evening, his approach at first 
Ciusing a flutter of excitement among the 
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other day we had another instance of this 
wanton destruction of a  schoolfellow's 
property. lain sorry to say it, but it seems 
to me that the tone of the school is going 
down. I never remember such cowardly 
and dishonest actions being brought under 
my notice during the whole of the seven 
years I have been at Horwich College, and 
now they occur one after another. As I said 
before, each one of you ought to make it a 
personal matter; every boy should set his 
face, and if need be his fist, against such 
contemptible conduct ; and at the same time 
himself set the example of a more manly 
and more gentlemanly spirit, and so try and 
make it impossible for anything of the kind 
to occur in the future." 

I like old Darrel, though sometimes I 
think he doesn’t like me; and when he gives 
you a lecture like that, about being upright 
and manly, it’s not like an ordinary wigging. 
It sort of bucks you up, and makes you feel 
that even if you’ve spoilt your averages in 
marks, you've still got a character to lose. 

Everyone agreed that something ought to 
be done. Chapman and the other big 
fellows in the Fifth were rather stand-offish, 
but 4A and 4 B held a meeting next morn- 
ing in the“ Wasps ” class-room, and then it 
was Coles made his famous proposal about 
a “ Vigilance Committee." 

Coles snid he’d read that out West, if there 
began to be an unusual amount of theft or 
other wrongdoing, in a certain locality, all 
the respectable men banded themselves 
together, and agreed to put a stop to it; so 
they went about armed, and shot or hung 
any folks who didn’t behave themselves, or 
else first dipped them in tar and then 
rolled them in feathers. This was called a 
“ Vigilance Committee," and Coles proposed 
that we should sturt one among the members 


HOW WE DUPED THE DRUSES. 


By ALFRED COLBECK, 


CHAPTER III. 


Bedawin, which was speedily allayed, how- 
ever, when they understood that he was my 
particular friend. Ned was more used to the 
amenities of the situation than I was myself. 
He galloped straight up to the Sheik’s tent, 
leaped from his horse and threw the rein to 
one of the men, entered with a bow and the 
words * Salaam alaikum!"' to which the 
Sheik, who was now sufliciently recovered to 
move about, replied, ** Alaikum es Salaam!“ 
He hung his revolver on the tent-pole. 
Coffee was brought in, of which we all par- 
took. The Sheik, with courteous considera- 
tion, left us to carry on what conversation 
we pleased in our own tongue—and we had 
much to say to each other, notwithstanding 
that we had only been separated about ten 
days—contenting himself with an occasional 
inquiry as to whether we desired anything 
more than he had already provided. 

Later in the evening a feast was spread in 
our honour, to which all the leading men of 
the encampment came uninvited, as by 
natural right. And what a fenst it was! 
The whole mess of rice and bread and goat's 
flesh was piled together on a tray, round 
which we sat, and each man helped himself 
with the means which nature had provided. 
Very dexterously the Bedawin reached out 
toward the pile, and rolled morsel after 
morsel into little balls, and popped them into 
their mouths. The places of honour next 
to the Sheik himself were reserved for Ned 
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of 4 A and 4 B for the purpose of putting a 
stop to such mean tricks as smashing up a 
fellow’s fret-work, or tearing pages out of a 
stamp album. 

One of the “ Wasps a great lout of a day 
boy, called Archer—tried to pour cold water 
on the scheme; and said he should like to 
know what Ormsby would say, if he saw a 
fellow coming into assembly with nothing on 
but tar and feathers. Of course, Coles didn’t 
mean to do anything of that kind, but 
Archer’s objections caused a lot of other 
chaps to find fault with the proposition, and 
so it wasn’t carried unanimously, as it ought 
to have been. 

However, a good number of fellows gave 
in their names as willing to become members 
of the Vigilance Committee. In our division 
there were Higginson, young Tyler, Cobb 
Major, and myself; and among the “ Wasps ”’ 
Marshal, Coles, a fellow called Jarvis, and 
the two Walfords. The same morning we 
were sworn in ; that is, Coles wrote out some- 
thing he called “ the Oath,” and we all signed 
our names to show we meant to abide by it. 
The Oath was as follows: 

* I promise whileservingonthis Committee 
to endeavour by all the means in my power 
to put & stop to mean and dishonourable 
practices ; and if anything of the kind should 
come under my notice, I will not hesitate to 
expose the culprit, whoever he may be." 

Being sworn in made you feel quite 
important. Cobb said it was like signing 
Magna Charta; but when I asked him if 
he believed the Vigilance Committee would 
really find out who smashed Marshal's fret- 
work, and prevent any more stamps being 
stolen, he shook his head, and said he thought 
it was rather doubtful, but that anyway there 
was no harm in trying. 

(To be continued.) 
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Author of “ A Bedawin Captive,’ “ My Friend the Brigand,“ etc. 


and me, and he shewed his appreciation of 
what I had done for him by putting several 
tit-bits directly into my lips and bestowing 
the same delicate attention upon Ned because 
be was my friend. Sweetmeats were served 
afterwards, while the remains of the feast 
proper were disposed of by those who had 
not been privileged to join us around the 
smoking pile. Far into the night we were 
entertained by the dramatic recital of a story 
which neither of us could understand, 
although we learned from Salim afterwards 
that my fame as a Hakim was celebrated in 
blank verse done impromptu, and not badly 
done, except for the excessive laudation of 
myself and my skill with which it was rather 
heavily besprinkled. The poet was the 
laureate of the tribe, and enjoyed a wide 
reputation. When his effusion was completed, 
we were treated to a wonderful display of 
antics in the way of gesticular dancing, and 
some really effective play with various kinds 
of weapons, in the handling of which they 
were remarkably skilful. In this perform- 
ance Salim took part, and his African 
instincts came out strongly ; he was almost 
a better mimic than the Bedawin themselves ; 
and he gave us a marvellous personation of 
a man attacked by an imaginary lion, with 
the stalking, and the struggle, and the victory. 
For this he was highly applauded. The 
east was growing rosy with the ascending sun 
before we retired to rest. 
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Ned remained over the next day, and then 
together we bade farewell to the Sheik. He 
was now sufliciently recovered to be safely 
left. He expressed the hope that we should 
run over and see him again, and I promised 
that I would do so. Ned was not so free to 
promise as I was. He had duties that might 
prevent him. 

As we came away I noticed how near the 
encampnient was to the lower ranges of the 
Lebanon. I had seen the higher hills before 
in my rambles about the neighbourhood of 
the encampment, but, on the day we left, 
owing tothe pellucid atmosphere, they seemed 
nearer than ever. 

“ Don't you think, Ned,“ said I, that they 
are in rather dangerous proximity to the 
Druses? I suppose that the people who in- 
habit those higher hills are Druses.”’ 

“I have been given to understand so,” 
answered Ned, * but I have never been among 
them. The Sheik knows his whereabouts, 
you may depend upon it ; and the Druses will 
not catch him napping.” 

* No, he keeps too sharp a look-out for 
that. Still it does seem to me that they are 
too near to be quite safe—that is, if the 
Druses know of the row they had during their 
journey hither.” 

“ They may know ; it is more than likely," 
said Ned reflectively. ‘But the question is 
whether they also know the present where- 
abouts of these sons of Azeriyeh. I should 
think not. They have chosen a capital hid- 
ing-place, and a beautiful summer residence. 
It must be very healthy up there in that snug 
little hollow, and there is a superabundance 
of pasturage for their animals. Still, there 
is no telling how soon the Druses may 
discover them, and wipe out the score they 
have against them for that scrimmage in the 
Lejah; and if I were you, Stan, I should 
hold my promise to visit the Sheik very 
lightly. It would never do for you to get 
mixed up in their affairs." 

To this bit of advice I made no reply. It 
was my intention, however, to keep my 
promise. From Haifa it was a lovely gallop 
to the encampment—a long one, it is true, 
and quite as much as I cared to doin a single 
day, over rolling hill country, with superb 
views every way; and I had my time to 
spend somehow. I had become quite 
interested’ in my Bedawin friends. Salim 
was always more than ready to accompany 
me. Sol went twice, and prepared to go a 
third time. When I suggested this third 
visit Ned entered his usual protest. 

“ But, you know, Ned," said I, “my visits 
are in a sense professional. I must not 
neglect my patient.” 

„Professional fiddlesticks! " exclaimed 
Ned. The Sheik is as well as you are ay, 
and a lot better. He has a constitution like 
tanned ox-hide. You cannot deceive me in 
that way. It is ‘pure cussedness' on your 
part to persist in these visits when there is 
no need for them, and very considerable 
danger, let me tell you; or else you are 
becoming infatuated with that daughter of 
his, in which ease the danger is increased a 
thousand-fold.”’ 

„Then you think the Sheik would object 
to me as a son-in-law? ” 

"It is no laughing matter, Stan," re- 
sponded Ned, catching the twinkle in my eye. 
"You do not know the Bedawin as I do. 
But you will please yourself, I know, so I am 
throwing my breath away. Only, be careful, 
my boy. I would not for the world that any- 
thing should happen to you while you are 
out here with me. I should not be able to 
look your father and mother in the face 
again.“ 

“Oh! Ill be careful, Ned. You need 
have no fear. But I must see the old fellow 
once again.” 


So off I went on this third visit with my 
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faithful Nubian in attendance. The Sheik 
greeted me in his accustomed grave but 
cordial manner; Fatmy welcomed me with 
bright, black eyes, and a smiling face; the 
Sheik’s sons were one and all glad to see 
me, and the children of the encampment, 
with whom by this time I was a prime 
favourite, were overjoyed at my arrival. 
The evening passed in quiet conversation, 
Salim acting as my interpreter. The Beda- 
win had become so accustomed to me that 
they took little or no heed to my presence. 
The women went about their usual tasks, 
and the men smoked and played with their 
chequers as if no stranger were present at 
all. And, indeed, I was a stranger to them 
no longer. 

The next morning, just when Salim and I 
were preparing to return, the outposts came 
scurrying in from the north and north-east, 
their faces filled with alarm, vociferating 
wildly, and strangely exciting the whole 
encampment. The women fled within the 
tents. The men rushed to and fro in search 
of their weapons, and, as they found them, 
hurriedly collected about the Sneik’s quarters 
and there awaited his commands. For the 
time the animals were left to take care of 
themselves. 

When the Sheik appeared, and heard from 
one and another the cause of the tumult, he 
asked two or three questions calmly and 
gravely, and then proceeded to issue his 
orders. Most of the men quietly dispersed, 
and vanished as completely as if the earth 
had swallowed them, or as if they had dis- 
solved into thin air. The animals were 
gathered within the limits of the encamp- 
ment. In the spaces between the tents the 
camels were made to kneel down. As many 
of the sheep and goats as could be accomino- 
dated found refuge under canvas. The 
horses, too, were taken into the tents, some 
with their heads covered, and all with their 
heads turned away from the wind, which, at 
the time, was blowing gently from a point or 
two north of east. 

I surmised that this plan was to prevent 
the horses neighing, and I was right. Very 
soon the encampment was drawn in upon 
itself£, and reduced to the smallest possible 
dimensions. A wonderful stillness closed 
around us, and, except for occasional slight 
movements among the animals, dropped 
upon us, and seemed to mufile us in, like a 
pal. The excitement was not dissipated : it 
was only repressed ; and what threatened to 
be a perilous confusion, under the Sheik's 
masterly management was speedily reduced 
to a quiet and comparatively safe order. 

Only comparatively safe, for the danger was 
not past; it was simply guarded against. 
The Sheik conferred with Yousif, his eldest 
son. ‘They speedily hit upon a plan, which, 
when Salim explained it to me, I requested, 
as a special favour from the Sheik, if he 
had confidence enough in my discretion, I 
might be allowed to help to carry out. 
Salim also had a request to make. If I 
would only lend him my mare for the 
purpose he strongly desired to share in the 
honours of the adventure. Yousif seconded 
both requests. 

So far as Salim was concerned, the Sheik 
had no difficulty ; he knew what a splendid 
horseman he was, and how well he could 
handle the mare—he knew the mare, and 
the pace that Salim could get out of her ; 
but he was unwilling to expose me to any 
danger. He had already pressed me to 
hasten my return to Haifa, and now he 
pressed me again. But I renewed my 
request. I was eager to see what could be 
done, and to help if my help were needed; 
and, upon Yousif pledging himself for my 
safety, he reluctantly consented. A fourth 
man was to take part in the adventure, one 
of the Sheik’s nephews, called Abdallah, 


reputed to be the most experienced horse- 
man of the tribe, who possessed a pure-bred 
Arab mare of wonderful fleetness and endur- 
ance. I examined my revolver, and made it 
ready for action. Salim was provided with 
a long-barrelled gun, similar to those carried 
by Yousif and Abdallah. As we sped away, 
the Sheik and his few remaining attendants 
retired from view, and the group of tents, 
even a quarter of a mile away, was like an 
encampment of the dead. 

Why had all these careful precautions 
been taken? What was the errand upon 
which we four men had been dispatched ? 
The Druses were coming. Whether they 
were aware of our proximity or no we knew 
not. Weknew not whether they had been 
informed about the fight which had taken 
place between the Beni Azeriyeh ard their 
brethren, or whether, indeed, these might 
not be the very Druses who had taken part 
in the conflict. All that was to be seen, and 
in any case the Sheik intended, if possible, 
to outwit them. In the early morning, the 
outposts of the Bedawin to the north and 
north-east had simulianeously descried the 
Druses—a large company—moving south- 
ward, and likely, in a couple of hours or so, 
if nothing diverted them from their course, 
to pass close by, if not actually strike upon, 
the encampment. Many of the company 
were mounted and well armed; and they 
outnumbered the Beni Azeriyeh by five to 
one. 

Only a few minutes’ reflection was necded 
to assure the outposts that if the encamp- 
ment were discovered a fight would ensue— 
on the part of the Bedawin a fight against 
tremendous odds, in which most of them 
would be killed, and their possessions become 
the plunder of their hereditary enemies. 
And so they ran in with their news. If the 
odds had been the other way, or if the com- 
panies had been fairly matched, no careful 
precautions would have been taken. We 
should not have been sent out stealthily to 
watch their advance. A challenge would 
have been thrown out by the Bedawin, 
and they would have gladly risked a 
battle. The foe was much too strong for 
them to encounter, however, and, like true 
sons of the desert, they tried to hide them- 
selves, and avert the danger by a cunning 
stratagem. 

Our orders were to make what haste we 
could across the depression, and creep slowly 
and cautiously up the side of an eminence 
on the north-east until we reached some 
point of vantage where we could command a 
view of the approaching Druses. If their 
line of march diverged sufficiently to clear 
the depression, and render it unlikely that 
the encampment would be seen—as it might 
do, for they might be moving from the lower 
western ranges of the Lebanon into the 
Lejah—we were to lie still, and watch them 
pass by. If, however, they came straight 
on, either toward the depression or where 
they could overlook it, Abdallah and Salim 
were to make a rapid détour, and show them- 
selves to the eastward, and try to draw them 
away in that direction. I was to run down 
the hill, and lift both arms as a signal for 
the dispatch of Abdallah's mare and mine 
to his aid and Salim's. 

We approached the top of the hill as 
cautiously and stealthily as if we were stalk- 
ing a herd of wild goats. My companions 
knew that the keen-eyed Druses would spot 
them if they lifted their faces or even raised 
the muzzles of their guns a few inches 
abovo the broken rocks that were strewn 
about the hill-top. Yousif and Salim went 
first, almost abreast of each other, working 
themselves along the ground like worms, 
and peering round every large stone they 
came to; Abdallah followed them in like 
fashion, and I brought up the rear, imitating 
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the movement as well as I could, but glad 

of an occasional pause to pull myself 

together, and fill my lungs with the warm 
sweet air. 

Presently Yousif stopped outright, and 
Salim lay flat upon the ground, face and all. 
Abdallah turned, and whispered to me that 
the Druses were in sight. To gain secure 
shelter we moved sideways for twenty yards 
or more, where the rocks were higher and 
more broken, and here we came together and 
peered through the cracks and round the 
edges at the advancing company. Quite a 
cavalcade of horsemen led the way, the fore- 
most riders not more than three-quarters of 
a mile off, and we could not only see them, 
but we could hear the trampling of the horses’ 
hoofs, and the rattle of their trappings. 
Sounds carry far and very clearly through 
the still air of those quiet Syrian hills. 
Sharp and distinct through the raritied 
atmosphere came the voices of the men as 
they culled to one another or spoke to their 
steeds. 

They were dressed differently from the 
Bedawin, their garments looser and whiter, 
their heads swathed in turbans, giving them 
a somewhat dumpy and rather awkward ap- 
pearance upon horseback, as they came for- 
ward quite at their ease. When they were 
roused, and became alert, this peculiarity 
vanished. The rear of the company was 
hidden by a rounded hill over which they 
were passing, but we saw that the horsemen 
were followed by the body of the tribe, women 
and children on asses or afoot, and camels 
laden with the impedimenta of the encamp- 
ment, men mingling with them and in charge 
of the animals, and the white turbans and 
flowing robes of another detachment of horse- 
men rising slowly into view. 

We carefully noted their line of advance. 
We thought they would pass away down the 
next valley, and completely miss our en- 
campment, when the leaders surprised us by 
wheeling about and starting along the crest 
of the hill where we lay hidden, a course 
which, if continued, would have caused them 
almost to ride over us, and brought our tents 
well within their view. The sudden change 
of route was doubtless owing to two things — 
it was fairly level riding along the ridge, not 
much encumbered with stones, except in the 
vicinity of our hiding-place; and by keeping 
on the higher- ground they would have the 
benefit of a cooler atmosphere. 

Fortunately the hill bent round in a great 
semicircle. For half a mile or more they 
would have to travel before they saw the tents 
of the Bedawin. Immediately after the 
leaders wheeled about, Salim and Abdallah 
rolled down the hill beyond the ken of 


" I mas seem strange, possibly, that I 
should never have taken this danger 
into consideration before — that the suggestion 
of risk in this particular quarter had never 
entered my head. More correctly, perhaps, 
the idea had occurred to me momentarily, 
but had been dismissed as unworthy of a 
second thought. Of course I knew that 
there were wolves, ay, and bears too, in the 
forest that hid the face of the country for 
hundreds of miles from the sight of man; 
but then, im my ignorance, I should never 
have supposed that they, or any other wild 
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the on-comers, leaped to their fect, and ran 
like the wind, bounding over the rocks and 
scrub in splendid style. Before I had well 
started to give the preconcerted signal they 
were out of sight beyond the hill shoulder. 

The signal was scarcely needed. The 
sharp eyes of the Bedawin had seen them ; 
and, as I waved my arms, I saw a man 
start from the encampment mounted upon 
one horse, and leading two others. I crept 
back again to Yousif, who was watching, not 
the Druses, but the hill-top to the south-east 
across the valley. The Druses, however, 
absorbed my attention. Every minute they 
were drawing perilously nearer. ‘The sounds 
of their advance became wonderfully distinct ; 
I thought that surely the tents would be 
seen. I even began to speculate how Yousif 
and I should escape them, for every yard 
forward now more securely cut off our re- 
treat to the encampment. And yet Yousif 
never once looked at them, but kept his eyes 
fixed upon the point in the south-east. He 
measured their advance with his ears. 

I was about to touch him, and ask whether 
it would not be advisable for us to break 
away and dash across the open to the tents 
while the bare chance of escape still re- 
mained, when his face brightened, and his 
eyes gleamed, and I instinctively Iooked in 
the same direction; and there, on the hill- 
top across the valley, were Abdallah and 
Salim, silhouetted against the sky, with their 
arms uplifted as if in great consternation. 
Even as I looked they turned and ran, and 
were speedily lost behind the hill. 

The Druses had seen them. The horse- 
men reined in their steeds, consulted 
together for a moment, turned about, and 
went at a gallop down the hill. What 
break-neck riders they were! And how sure- 
footed were the horses! When they were 
fairly in the valley, they sped away with 
exhilarating freedom, their loose garments 
waving in the wind, and their turbans 
nodding to the rapid and even movement of 
their horses’ feet. Salim and Abdallah 
would have to be very quick if they got clear 
away. The whole company halted, and 
seemed to be debating whether they should 
follow the horsemen or continue along the 
ridge, a question that was speedily decided 
for them by the rear guard suddenly break- 
ing away and racing after their companions. 
Down into the valley went the straggling 
procession. We watched them until thev 
had all disappeared on the farther side, and 
then hastened back to the encampment to 
inform the Sheik that the ruse had been 
perfectly successful. 

Towards evening Abdallah and Salim 
returned, both of them completely tired out, 
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beasts, would have ventured near the railway. 
since that time I have known a station in 
India held up for a day and a-half by a man- 
eating tiger ; have seen, too, in the depth of 
a long winter a dozen wolves, mad with 
hunger, come in broad daylight on to the 
platform of a railway station not many miles 
distant from Moscow, in full view of the 
terrified officials and passengers barricaded 
in the waiting-room. Hence my opinions 
regarding wild beasts and the railway have 
undergone a decided change. But that by 
the way; and now to return. 
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and the horses in a well-nigh finished 
condition. 

We did not wonder at this when they told 
us what a fine chase they had led the 
Druses—not the whole of them, but a party 
of their fleetest horsemen who had been told 
off to follow them. To complete the ruse 
they had been obliged to give them a good 
lead, and to tempt them into the belief that 
they would easily catch them. So they had 
wound in and out among the hills, working 
their way. however, with every twist and turn 
toward the great plain; and, once upon the 
level ground, they had given the reins to 
their steeds, and made their way across it in 
& south.easterly direction, as if they were 
bent on taking shelter near Beisan. Here 
they doubled behind the swelling ridge that 
marks the site of the ancient Gilboa, and 
lost them, proceeding along the southern slopes 
until they were able to enter the great plain 
again considerably to the westward. While 
breathing their horses, they reconnoitred, 
and finding the plain free for many miles 
toward the south-east, the direction in which 
their enemies had gone, they pushed om 
under the long ridge that rises into Carmel, 
and recrossed the plain where it narrows 
towards its western end. It was a long 
ride, but it saved the Beni Azeriyeh from a 
fight in which they would most certainly 
have been defeated. 

I was reasonabiy proud of my little mare. 
It was not quite the equal of Abdallah's 
pure-bred; but it was a splendid little animal, 
easy to ride, and with muscles for spring and 
endurance like the finest steel. And Salim 
knew just how to humour it to get the most 
out of it. The complete rest of the next day 
it had well earned. The day following it 
carried me back to Haifa, as if it had not 
undergone the fatigue of the long chase with 
the Druses at its heels. I bade farewell to 
my Bedawin friends. 

Toward the end of the summer, after I 
had returned home, Ned saw them again; 
they were on the march, making for the 
Jordan Valley, with the intention of winter- 
ing in the Arabah; and he found upon 
inquiry that the Druses had not threatened 
them again. The Sheik sent a grateful 
message to me, and, according to Ned's tale, 
so did Fatmy; but I have never been able 
quite to make out whether Ned was serious 
or not about this. As for the little mare, 
she is now Salim’s property. I gave her to 
him when I parted with him at Jaffa, as a 
token of my pleasure at the manner in 
which he had served me, for, during those 
few weeks in Syria, he was all that I could 
desire. 

[THE END.] 
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“The outlook was certainly not a pleasant 
one. Here was I. on foot and unarmed, n 
lonely wanderer in the woods at night, 
distant I knew not how many miles from 
the nearest clearing, aud with these savage 
unseen foes mustering, as I could not now 
doubt, on my path. To all appearance, the 
chances of my seeing Natchet or any other 
refuge seemed pretty remote. Whether the 
brutes had got wind of me already or not I 
did not know, but that they would not fail to 
scent me before many minutes should have 
passed admitted of little doubt. And, to put 


the thing plainly, I may as well own that I 
reckoned myself, in the long run, fairly done 
for. It was odds beyond arithmetic, without 
a doubt, since I knew well enough that 
Natchet must be, at the very least, still 
twenty miles off ; hence the choice offered mé 
lay between being either torn to pieces by the 
famished brutes closing in on me, or else 
frozen to death in the trees, always supposing 
that when the chase began I should succeed 
in reaching one in time. al 
* But the man must be the most faint- 
hearted of cowards who reckons the game 
played out as long as he has any fight left in 
him; and I was a good way from taking to 
the trees yet. To keep as long as might be 
to the railway. track, and not to quit it for 
the trees until compelled thereto—that was 
the course I had determined on. The track 
itself was frozen hard as iron, and as I 
started to run at the best speed I could 
muster, keeping in the six-foot way, I told 
myself with grim satisfaction that. as far 
as pace went. I stood as good a chance as 
any man might. You may remember that 
my record at Marlborough used to be a pretty 
good one, and on the present occasion there 
was every inducement to break it. But to 
race for life or death against wolves! How- 
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the ghostlike trees standing sentinel-wise on 
either hand, and the dark starry sky above, 
and my heart gave a great throb of intense 


_ relief as I saw no sign of my savage pursuers. 


There might be a chance for me yet, and I 
swung round again, and, animated by renewed 
hope, dashed forward at my best pace, just as 
the woods rang toa repetition of that horrible 
yell." 

The speaker paused for a moment, and 
his tone, when he resumed, was a grave one. 

‘é D 7 y ou 
know, it may 
sound queer, 
but through- 


out the fol- 
lowing mo— 
ments — an 


eternity they 
seemed to me 
== 4^. would 
rather have 
seen the hor- 
rid brutes ac- 
tually on my 
track than 
have stood 
that awful un- 
certainty. As 
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a breath of wind stirring, and it seemed 
scarcely probable, I thought in my ignorance, 
measuring by the limited powers of man the 
unknown capabilities of the brute. You see, 
my mind was running on all the Russian wolf 
tales I had ever heard or read ; and to my 
thinking, the way in which I should first catch 
sight of my savage pursuers would be as 
emerging with fierce yells in a long straggling 
line from the woods, to come with their sling- 
ing tireless gallop on my track. That was 
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“ Keeping my eyes steadily on him, I began to retreat step by step " 


ever, supposing that the brutes had not located 
my whereabouts yet, it was possible that I 
might get some measure of a start on them, 
and therewith I set off to race along that 
track at a pace it is scarcely likely I shall 
match again. For fully fifteen minutes I 
spurted for all I was worth, and during the 
whole time I didn’t care to look back. 

* When I had to pull up for breath, and 
did cast a glance over my shoulder, there was 
nothing to be seen. Nothing but the frozen 
railway track stretching away into distance, 


every man must have felt for himself, 
there is something in the very presence and 
sight of a threatening danger that strings 
the nerves and sets the individual free to act, 
enabling him to gauge his chances, reckon 
the odds against him, and calculate to a 
nicety all that he has to match them. So 
when on looking back now I saw nothing, 
and only heard that wild echoing yell, I 
i oe in one sense the reverse of a 
relief. f 


* Had they scented me yet? "There was not 


my impression, I say, and the notion of ary y 
other possibility never entered my head. 

All at once, as I stood looking back, strai n -~ 
ing my eyes to gaze along the shadowy trace}, 
I became aware of a faint rustling noise 
among the brushwood to my left, slightly» 
behind me; and as I sent my eyes in that 
direction the conviction that somethin 
living was there in the shadow of the trees 
struck me with sudden force. Staring bara 
as I stood, the dark outline of a moviy 
object.-stealing along as if anxious to escape 
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my notice, made itself visible beyond doubt, 
and, facing towards it, I made a stride for- 
ward. Don’t credit me with more pluck 
than I deserve : it was more desperation than 
anything else. I had not turned a moment 
too soon. Not half a dozen paces behind me, 
to the left of the up line, from the shining 
rails of which he was careful to keep at a 
respectful distance, there was & great brute 
of a grey wolf trotting along the edge of the 
track, exactly as you may have seen a collie 
dog trotting at his master’s heels. He had 
the action and somewhat the outline of the 
same collie dog; his red tongue hung out 
between his white fangs, plainly visible in a 
vicious snarl, and his eyes, shining with a 
fiery gleam in the half light, looked for a 
moment right into mine. Behind him, other 
dark moving shadows, and here and there 
certain glittering specks of licht, appearing 
with a strange persistency always in pairs, 
told of the presence of others in his train. 

" But for those same railway lines, of course 
nothing would have kept the brutes off me, 
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and I should have been pulled down almost 
before I had had time to become. aware of 
their presence. But, for sheer cunning and 
cowardice combined, it would be hard to find 
the match of a wolf; and these brutes in 
particular had learned a good deal, I have 
no doubt, since the making of the railway. 
Once get a wolf fairly into a place from 
which there is no visible means of escape, 
and the former savage beast turns into a 
coward so arrant that he may be killed 
almost without showing fight. That those 
same mysterious lines, stretching so far 
away into distance, were in some manner 
connected with the hideous snorting monsters 
that at certain intervals rushed with irre- 
sistible force along them was a fact with 
which every wolf must have been acquainted, 
possibly to the cost of some; hence it was 
simply the dread of coming into contact with 
them that restrained this brute and the rest 
of his persuasion from making short work 
of me now. That caution would at best 
keep them at bay but for a few minutes, 


(To be continued.) 
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then would come a sudden rush, a series of 
short, sharp snaps, and all would be over, 
leaving nothing but a few fragments of 
blood-stained clothing and certain dark 
staing on the snow to bear witness to the 
horrid tragedy enacted there beneath the stars. 
* A man’s brain gets quickened, I take it, 
at a moment like that. Otherwise there 
would be no accounting for the sudden light 
that comes under stress of danger—an 
instinctive knowledge of the only thing left 
to do. I knew without doubt that my sole 
existing chance was in the trees behind me, 
and my one thought was to reach them, 
given time. The big wolf, the evident leader 
of the troop, was but half a dozen paces from 
me, if so much. Would his fear of a hidden 
trap in those shining rails prove strong 
enough to hold his hunger in check and 
keep him off me a minute longer, until I 
could gain the shadow of the trees? Keep- 
ing my eyes steadily on him, I began to 
retreat step by step, slowly and all but im- 
perceptibly, across the down line.” 


CHRONICLES OF DULLMINSTER GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


INTRODUCTION. 


£ following “chronicles ” are stories of 

the boys of Dullminster Grammar 
School. Dullminster is a quaint old city 
somewhere on the seaward side of the South 
Downs. Its grammar school is an old- 
established centre of education, situated in 
a quiet corner of the city, and kept by a 
certain Doctor Forbes, assisted by two 
English masters named respectively Mr. 
Wilson and Mr. Snellgrove, together with a 
French and a drawing master. The latter, 
however, do not figure in these sketches. 
There are no boarders at the “ grammar 
school.” There never have been. From 
time immemorial the boys have gathered 
from various parts of the town in time for 
" eall-over " at 9 a.m. and 2 r.x. From time 
immemorial they have dispersed to their 
homes at 12 noon and 4 o'clock, with the 
exception of those unlucky ones who were 
kept in, and with the exception also of the 
Wednesday and Saturday  half-holidays. 
The average number of boys is generally 
about forty. 

As long descriptions are tedious, and 
as the reader will get further initiation into 
Pullminster and its grammar school in the 
following chronicles, having sketched very 
briefly the mise en scène I shall proceed to 
action and let the dramatis person intro- 
duce themselves as they appear upon the 
stage. 


I.— THE REVENGE OP “ HORSESHOE HARRIS.” 


“ Horseshoe Harris " was undoubtedly the 
butt of the fellows at Dullminster Grammar 
School. The reason why he owned such a 
curious nickname will be found presently. 
He was an awfully good sort of fellow was 
Harris, and always took with perfect good 
nature the jokes which were played upon 
him. but he certainly posed as a distinct 
temptation for the perpetration of such 
Jokes. He was always so inclined to take 
things dreadfuliy seriously and to swallow 
the most outrageous yarns, that it was but 
natural that he should come in for a certain 
amount of chaff and teasing. 


His chief tormentor was Mason. Mason 
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was a clever quict boy, but with a decided 
leaning towards practical jokes of an inno- 
cent nature. He was, among the seniors, 
what Bates, whose adventures are elsewhere 
recorded in these chronicles, was among 
the younger boys. And he rarely lost an 
opportunity of getting a rise out of Harris. 

One day, for example, Harris announced 
the fact that his father had given him a 
very fine telescope for a birthday present. 

* It's awfully jolly," he said. “I looked at 
Jupiter last night, and saw some of his 
moons.” 

“ Could you see the inhabitants of Jupiter 
walking about? " asked Mason. 

* No—you ass. It isn't big enough for 
that." 

* [t can't be much of a thing, then." 

“It is. It’s a ripping one. You come 
round to our house one night and have a 
look through it, Mason - we'll take it up on 
the roof." 

“All right. I will." 

And then Mason concocted a little scheme, 
concerning which he consulted one of the 
boys named Flint, who was the possessor of a 
large kite. The result of it was that one 
starlight evening, when there was no moon, 
Mason and Flint took this kite out into a 
meadow close by the Harris's house, tied a 
big Japanese lantern on to its tail, and 
managed to get it up with a candle alight in- 
side. The etfect was a very curious one. 

* Do you think she'll keep up?" asked 
Mason. 

“Rather. There's plenty of wind. The 
only danger is the light going out, but I 
think that will be all right." 

* Well, you stay here and keep her flying 
and I'll go round to Harris.“ 

So he knocked at the door and asked for 
his schoolfellow. 

„Oh, Harris," he said.“ I've come to have 
a look at Jupiter. Can I?” 

* Come in, Mason. All right we'll go on 
the roof." 

He got his telescope and stand, and tho 
two boys went on to the roof of the house. 
Harris fixed up the instrument and directed 
it at Jupiter. 

"Capital," said Mason, after he had 
squinted through it. I suppose those little 


specks of light are the old chap’s moons. 
Hullo!’’ he added, suddenly turning round, 
"what's that large star over there, 
Harris?“ 

* Where ?—Oh, I say! 
I’ve never noticed it before. 
moving, Mason!“ 

The field was only about three hundred 
yards from the house, and as the wind was 
blowing towards the house, Flint had so 
manipulated the kite that ıt was pretty close. 
Only the lantern could be seen, and very 
weird it looked dancing about in the dark- 
ness. 

“ Get your telescope on it, Harris," said 
Mason. 

„All right—there—I can’t see it plainly— 
it keeps moving—ah-—thats better. Oh, 
crimmini ! ”? 

“What is it?“ 

„It's a huge red star with awfully funny 
markings, just like a Chinese dragon. 
What can it be, Mason? You take a look." 

Mason looked through the telescope 
gravely. The effect was certainly extraordi- 
nary. 

“It must be a comet or a meteor, I should 
think," he said; * you ought to note down 
the time and send particulars to the Astro- 
nomer-Royul. Perhaps you've made a great 
discovery, Harris!” 

* Oh, I suy, do you really think so? Here, 
I must call my sisters up to see it. Father's 
out. I hope he'll come back soon.” 

„Well, I must be off," said Mason; thanks 
very much, old chap. It's awfully won- 
derful!" 

Then he slipped back to Flint, and they 
hauled the kite in. 

The next morning Mason arrived early at 
school and found Harris in the playground 
talking very excitedly to a group of the 
fellows. 

“I tell you it must have been a meteor," 
he was saying. ‘ We saw it fall slowly to 
the earth and disappear." 

* Bosh ! " 

“It wasn't. Mason saw it. Here he is. 
You saw that meteor through my telescope 
last night, didn't you, Mason ? " 

"Rather—and, what's more, I've caught 
him!” 


What can it be? 
Why, its 
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“ What?” 

„Here it is, Harris; it was tied on to the 
tail of Flint’s kite with a candle inside; I 
thought you’d like to send it to the Astro- 
nomer- Royal.“ 

And he unwrapped a piece of brown paper 
and displayed the lantern to view amid a 
roar of laughter. For weeks after that Harris 
was chaffed about his astronomical dis- 
coveries, and it was quite the thing to say to 
him — 

„Please, Harris, may I come round to your 
house to-night and see a comet? 

But the crowning joke of all, which gave 
him his nickname, was that of the Roman 
horseshoe. It came about in this way: 
Dullminster was originally an old Roman 
city, or, to put it in the language of Sheldon 
Minor, who was entering upon the delights 
of the “Gallic War,” * one of those places 
where those beastly old countrymen of that 
old beast Julius Cesar came and settled 
down.“ 

Many Roman remains had from time to 
time been discovered when excavations were 
going on in the city, and this particular joke 
happened when some navvies were digging a 
deep drain through one of the old streets. 
Harris used to go and look on and try to 
pick up any old Roman coins that might be 
found, announeing the fact that he was 
starting a “ Museum." Mason saw in his 
antiquarian weakness the opportunity for a 
little fun, so he got an old horseshoe, and, 
by means of a hammer and a cold chisel, 
roughly stamped on it the following 
inscription : 


“J. C.—55 B.C." 


Then he soaked it in water, got it well 
irusted, and took it to one of the navvies, into 
whose care he delivered it with secret in- 
structions, over which the man grinned 
knowingly. 

A few hours afterwards he managed to get 
Harris alone for a minute, and said: 

"I say, old man, I've got hold of a secret 
that ought to interest you. You’re keen on 
old Roman things, aren't you?“ 

“Rather. What is it, Mason? " 

* Why, one of those navvies working at the 
drainage has got a treasure." 

„What's that—a coin?“ 

“No. Something better than that. It's 
a Roman horseshoe that may have belonged 
to one of Julius Cesar’s own troop — perhaps 
to the old Johnnie himself." 

“My eye! But how do you know?” 

"I've seen it. It's not only got Julius 
Cresar’s initials on it, but there's the date 
too, ‘B.C. 55, so it must be genuine.” 

„What's he going to do with it?“ 

* Well, he says he wants half a crown for 
it—you see he doesn’t know its value, and 
he’s never heard about Julius Cæsar. I'd 
have bought it at once, but I haven't a brass 
farthing this week. It's a chance worth 
taking. Ifthe fellows at the British Museum 
knew about it they’d pay a pot of money for 
it.“ 

Harris put his hand in his pocket, hesi- 
tated a moment, and then drew out some 
money. 

“Tye only got two and threepence," he 
said. 

„Well, why not see if he'd take that?“ 

„Which is the man ? " asked Harris. 

„A red-headed fellow with a blue shirt on, 
working in Queen Street. You can't mistake 


him." 
Off went Harris, and was soon interviewing 
the navvy. 


* I hear you've dug up a horseshoe.” 
* Maybe I 'ave." 
“How much do you want for it?“ 
“Arf a crown.” 
I've only got two and threepence. TIl 
give you that.” 
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„If I was to take it to the mayor, likely 
'e'd give me five bob.” 

„Won't you take the two and three?“ 

* Wall, it's gettin’ the better of a poor man 
—but—'and it over!“ 

And Harris rushed away with the horse- 
shoe triumphantly. He carried it about for 
& day or so, showing it to the fellows, until 
Flint said: 

* You've been had again, Harris!“ 

“How?” 

* Why, how could Julius Cesar have put 
B. C.,“ eh?” 

“Its in all the histories," said Harris 
indignantly. 

* How could he have known it was before 
Christ, you young ass?” 

And then Harris saw it, and the fellows 
all roared. From that day he became known 
as Horseshoe." 

„I'll pay you out for this, you beggar!” 
he said to Mason. 

“All serene, old chap," answered the 
other, with a laugh. 

But Harris meant what he said. His school- 
fellows had been so long accustomed to chaff 
and joke with him that they never realised 
that perhaps he might give back as good as 
he got, if he chose to take the trouble to put 
his mind to it. And Harris did clioose to 
take such trouble, and in the end his slow- 
thinking brain hit upon a plan that was as 
brilliant as any of the jokes that had been 
played upon himself. He confided this 
plan to nobody, but only waited for his 
chance. * 

There was a river about three-quarters of 


a mile outside Dulhninster, and the boys: 


used often to go and bathe in it. There 
was a short cut across the ficlds to the bath- 
ing spot, and this cut led directly 
through the school cricket-field. On the 
bank where the bathers undressed was a 
large clump of willow-trees. One morning 
Harris overheard Flint say to Mason — 

* You're playing in the match this after- 
noon, aren't you ? ” 

“Yes, but I'm going to have a bathe 
first." 

* All right. What time?" 

“Why, if we get lunch sharp you might 
call for me at half-past one. The match 
doesn't start till three." 

* That'll do capitally." 

As soon as twelve o'clock came Harris 
rushed home and hailed his elder sister. 

“I say, Madge,” he cried, “ you know 
those two old skirts of yours that you looked 
out last night for the jumble sale?“ 

* What about them?” 

Give them to me, will you?“ 

“What can you want them for, Diek?“ 

“ Never you mind. Look here, I'll do any- 
thing for you, if you'll let me have them —I'll 
tell you all about it afterwards." 

„Oh, well, you can have them if you want 
them." 

“You're a brick, Madge. And, I say, 
wrap them up in a parcel for me, will you? " 

His sister wrapped up the two skirts while 
he stood by grinning. One was a light blue 
one, and the other a plaid. When she had 
finished he said — 

Get me something to eat before the others, 
please, there's a dear girl." 

Madge smiled. She guessed something 
was up, and got him a sandwich and some 
bread and cheese. As soon as he had bolted 
his meal he started off, carrying the brown- 
paper parcel gleefully. He hurried along till 
he came to the field by the river. Here he 
hid himself in the clump of willows and 
watched. In his impatience he had a good 
half-hour to spare, and it seemed as if it 
would never end. But at last he saw Mason 
and Flint coming down to the water’s edge. 
He crouched carefully down, keeping him- 
self out of sight, until they had undressed 


and a couple of splashes betokened the fact 
that they were in the water. 

He had previously untied his parcel and 
taken out the two skirts. As soon as he saw 
they had swum some little distance he 
rushed out, made for their clothes, snatched 
up the two pairs of trousers that lay on the 
ground, and put down the skirts in their 
place. 

Then he started off, running as hard as he 
could, and wrapping up the trousers in the 
brown paper as he went. 

“ Hullo, you young beggar, what are you 
up to?" came a voice from the water. 

He stopped a moment and turned round. 

All right, Mason," he shouted. ‘ We're 
quits now for that horseshoe, and the kite 
business!“ 

Off he hurried till he came to the cricket- 
field, pausing & minute on his way to tie up 
the parcel. The fellows were already 
gathering on the ground, together with the 
spectators, for it was rather a big match that 
day. Harris knew very well that the only 
way back from the river lay through that 
cricket-field, and that the two victims were 
bound to appear in due time in face of the 
whole assembly. The pavilion was the 
other side of the field, and he walked over 
to it and deposited his parcel in a corner. 

Then he strolled round, hinting to the 
others that there would shortly be some 
fun. Presently, from the other side of the 
gate leading into the field from the direction 
of the river, a shout was heard, and those 
who looked in the direction of it saw a very 
comical sight. 

There stood Mason, dressed in a blue skirt 
instead of his ordinary flannels, holding it 
up as well as he could, for evidently the waist 
was too small for him, while by his side 
was the wobegone figure of Flint, gorgeously 
arrayed in the plaid skirt. 

"Hi! You fellows! Where's that young 
beast Harris? We want our clothes!“ 

Shouts and derisive laughter greeted the 
two unfortunate boys. 

“Come on, Jane!” 

“ Where did you get that plaid kilt, Miss 
Flint?” 

„Are you going to play in that costume? 

Mason shouted again. 

‘Shut up, you idiots. 
clothes.” 

“Come and get them yourselves." 

We can’t, you asses.“ 

" You'll have to," cried Harris gleefully ; 
„they're only in the pavilion just across the 
field." 

** You'll suffer for this,” yelled Flint. Then 
there was & short consultation, and finally 
the two determined to face it out, and came 
stalking into the field. Just at that moment 
the rival team were coming on the ground, 
and they joined heartily in the roar of 
laughter. As luck would have it, too, the 
Doctor had come up to see the match, and 
his eye soon caught the extraordinary couple. 
He walked up to them, hardly restraining 
himself from a hearty burst of laughter. 

„Why, Mason— Flint—what's the meaning 
of this masquerading ? " 

* It's a beastly—a trick, sir." 

*I se. Do you mean to play in that 
costume?“ 

“No, sir.” 

“Ah! Then you'd better change at once.” 

„That's what we want to do, sir," said 
Mason desperately, “as soon as we can get 
to the pavilion.” 

At length the ordeal was over, and, amid 
howls of delight and jeers of triumph, the 
two miserable boys disappeared in the 
pavilion. But although when they came 
out it was in their proper masculine attire, 
the air around was full of quips and jokes, 
and when they went to the wicket their 
advent was hailedy with cries of Play up, 


Bring us our 
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Miss!“ „Well run, Miss!” till they were 
perfectly savage. 

And although Harris’ head ached with 
the punching he subsequently underwent, he 
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was perfectly willing to suffer a little when 
he thought of that ludicrous entry into the 
cricket-field, and it did his heart good to 
hear the chafling that went on for weeks 
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afterwards. He felt that he had had his 
revenge, and he didn’t care a straw when the 
fellows called him Horseshoe.’’ 

( To be continued.) 


FIRST DAYS AT THE UNIVERSITY. 


i sies we will talk about the most im- 
portant part of university days. Perhaps 
here the boy finds the greatest contrast of all 
between his school life and his university life. 
At school there was a certain amount of 
outward compulsion to do so much work a 
day, a certain amount of punishment if it 
were not done. But his first days at the 
university reveal quite a different state of 
things. He soon finds that there is nothing 
to keep him at work but his own powers of 
application, and it is here that the boy 
really becomes the man. He must for him- 
self map out a plan of work, and of his own 
powers apply himself to it. If he can do 
this in spite of all the attractions that 
surround him, he shows a power of self. 
reliance, the exercise of which fits him for 
his after-life in the world. If he fritters 
away his time he shows a want of self- 
mastery, and his university life becomes 
useless to him, and he is compelled to gather 
his knowledge afterwards in the hard school 
of worldly experience. 

As soon as the undergraduate takes up 
residence, the first university examination, 
called the * Little Go," confronts him. It 
is a wide examination, to test the general 
knowledge of the youth. It consists of two 
parts, and an extra voluntary subject for 
those who mean to read for honours, or, as 
it is called in Cambridge, for the Tripos. 

This ordeal safely over, the undergraduate 
settles down to one of two courses of reading. 
He either takes the ordinary degree, or 
the honours degree. It speaks well for the 
eourage of the men that they generally begin 
to read for the latter; but time soon shows 
that they have overrated their powers, and 
they change their course for the less 
ambitious studies. 

For the ordinary degree there are two 
examinations—'' The General" and The 
Special," as they are called—at the end of 
the succeeding years, and it requires no 
small amount of work to take a first-class 
ordinary degree. 

The candidate for the Tripos has the great 
question to settle—“ Which Tripos shall I 
take?" Of course his own powers generally 


tell him. The Tripos is an examination in, 


one of the great branches of study— classics, 
mathematies, theology, science, languages, 
history, law. It is essentially a specialising 
in one department of learning. 

Having made the decision, the help of 
tutors must be sought. One special tutor 
guides the student all the time while he 
attends the lectures of other tutors, and 
university professors. These tutors or dons 
form the other great class in the university. 
There are on one side the undergrads, and 
on the other the dons, and there seems to 
he always some hereditary feud between 
them. Not long avo it burst out into actual 
warfare, and the dons, gathered in a dense 
mass before the Senate House, suffered a 
severe bombardment of fireworks at the 
hands of a mob of undergraduates. It was 
& striking sight, and happily the casualties 
were few. 

Of course the dons have their turn some- 
times, and I have seen undergrads made to 
look very foolish at their hands. I remember 
one severe don being much annoyed by a 
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II.— WORK. 


man of very small stature, who continually 
interrupted the lecturer by unseemly noises. 
At last the don “fixed him with his eye," 
and said: “Mr. Jones, I wish you would 
make a noise in proportion to your size." 

While still a Freshman wonderful stories 
are always related to you of the doings of 
your seniors. One I always thought was 
particularly good. An undergraduate, who 
was persistently absent from lectures, at 
last made an appearance. The lecturer 
beamed upon him and said : * Good-morning, 
Mr. Black; I hope you have turned over a 
new leaf." The ready student, if we may call 
him by that name, replied : “ Iam afraid, sir, 
that I have not done enough reading yet.” 

However, most men settle down to work 
during their first year if they wish to 
succeed. Time passes more quickly as it 
draws towards the Tripos Examination, and 
if the first year is wasted it can never be 
made up. Stick to it steadily all through, 
for it is depth that is wanted, not an amount 
of crammed information. 

At last the time comes, and alone at a 
table you sit in the Senate House; others 
are similarly placed some distance away ; the 
papers are given you and the final struggle 
begins. It generally lasts & week, and if 
you keep the body sound and the head clear 
there is little fear of the result. It is soon 
declared to an anxious crowd in the Senate 
House, being read out by one of the 
examiners. Your friends are there, and 
cheer you lustily, and you feel repaid for all 
your trouble. 

But the final scene is not yet. That 
comes on Degree Day. When all the lists 
are out, & great congregation is held in the 
Senate House. Proud mothers and fathers 
and beautiful sisters are there to see you 
receive the reward of your labours. Dressed 
in your undergraduate gown, which you 
wear for the last time, with the white furred 
hood on your shoulders, and white bands 
beneath your chin, you kneel before the 
Vice-Chancellor. He takes your hands in 
his, and with Latin words admits you to the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts of the University. 
All the time the fellows in the gallery keep 
up a fire of remarks, and you rise quickly, 
and thankfully make your escape from the 
trying ordeal, proud to think, however, that 
at last you are a graduate. 

It is at this ceremony that at Cambridge 
the wooden spoon is given. It is reserved 
for the last man in the Mathematical Tripos 
List. It is suspended by cords from the 
galleries each side of the Senate House, just 
over where the unlucky man kneels down. 
While kneeling, the men lower the spoon, 
which, by the way, is the size of n malt 
shovel, nnd decorated with a college crest, 
till it just tickles the head of the man for 
whom it is intended. Amid great shouts of 
laughter he rises, cuts the string, and putting 
the spoon over his shoulder departs. 

After all it is a sad day, for it generally 
means that your university life is over, and 
very sorrowfully you make your way back to 
the dear old rooms, now, perhaps, full of 
packing-cases and portmanteaus, and start 
as soon as possible for the train. But in 
your first days don't think too much of tho 
last, but give your minds vigorously to the 


present; work hard, and enter into most of 
the amusements, then, when the day comes, 
you will go down with a feeling that you 
have made the best of your opportunities, 
and it will have given you a start in life, far 
ahead of most of your less fortunate brothers, 
and surrounded vou with warm friends on 
whom you but coldly looked in your First 
Days at the University." 
[THE END.] 
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THE SNAIL. 


To the small boy who seoffed at him. 
By THE Rev. W. GRIFFITHS. 


M' little man, you should not talk 

Of me in that contemptuous way: 

Do speak more thoughtfully, and mix 
More common sense with what you ‘ay. 


I know you have more gifts than I: 
A boy is bigger than a snail; 

But I have sume small power and skill 
Lying between my horns and tail. 


I build my house, both wall and roof ; 
I always know my way about ; 

I see the middle of my back, 
And turn my features in and out. 


You jeer at me for being slow, 
But you are slow to other things ; 
I'm no more slow to boys with feet 
Than they are slow to birds with wings. 


Suppose some owl or kitty wake, 
Just skimming past you on the air, 
Should laugh at you as you at me, 
Would it be either kind or fair ? 


T never treat the oyster so, 
Although I can, ns it appcars, 
Go farther in a single day 
Than he can go in twenty years. 


I look all round him, take him in 
Entirely : then I find that he, 

Though much less nimble in his gait, 
In several ways surpasses ine. 


He holds his own and keeps his ground, 
Howe'er the waters swish and swirl; 
He lifts his house-roof on a hinge, 
And now and then he makes a pearl. 


Now if you'll drop off legs and arms, 
And do your best and quickest craw], 

Tll race you for a bunch of greens, 
Climbing midway the garden wall. 


Even as you are I challenge you 
To run a race iu any truck, 

With this condition —each to bear 
The house he sleeps in on his back. 


I find myself in clothes and food ; 
Do you the like (a worthy mark), 

In half the time you take by day, 
Ill do the business in the dark. 


Once more; when we hnve run our course, 
Whatever goal we reach, you'll fod, 

On looking back, that I have left 
A much more brilliant track behind. 


Then think, small boy, how you would feel 
If all your betters o'er you crew, 

And learn to speak of everyone 
As you'd have others speak of you. 


And furthermore, before you talk 
Disdainfuily of those whose lot 

Is not as yours, just ask yourself 
What they can do tliat you can not, 
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HE domestic 
servant who, 
in answer to 
an advertise- 
ment for one 
to do light 

house-work, asked where the lighthouse was 
situated, was evidently a thoughtful girl in 
one way, and knew a thing or two beyond 
her usual work, for the position of a light- 
house has a good deal to do with the amount 
of comfort obtainable therein. 

The men have to cook and do all necessary 
work for themselves, so domestic servants 
are not required ; and it is not very surprising 
that, after experiencing the dull monotony of 
& life on some of the more isolated stations, 
it is considered a great thing by a lightman 
to obtain a berth in one situated on the 
mainland, where his wife can help, and a 
cottage is provided close by, so that when 
off duty he can, as the song says, “ enjoy all 
the pleasures of a home." 

The sketch of & room inside the old 
Eddystone Lighthouse, now erected on Ply- 
mouth Hoe, with a view of the Breakwater 
in the distance, will serve to give you 
some idea of the amount of comfort obtain- 
able by those in charge in these cell-like 
rooms. 

The lighthouses round England and the 
Channel Islands are under the management 
of the Trinity House Corporation, and the 
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Commissioners of North- 
ern Lighthouses attend 
to those for Scotland and 
the Isle of Man, while 
the Irish lights are in 
charge of the Ballast 
Board of Dublin. 

At one time two men 
were allotted to each 
lighthouse, but, through 
difficulties occurring on 
account of illness, four 
men are now considered necessary 
to each. Three are on duty at a 
time, jand the fourth man has to 
watch ashore for a daily signal 
made by hoisting a ball to show 
that all is well, and it is his duty in the 
event of it not being shown to proceed as 
quickly as possible to ascertain the cause. 

Very strict regulations are enforced in the 
daily routine; each man takes a four hours’ 
watch, as on shipboard, and is not allowed 
to leave his post when on duty under any 
circumstances without first having called 
another to take his place, so that a constant 
watch is kept through the night, and, in the 
north of Scotland, where, in the winter, 
night may be said to commence at 3 P.M. 
and continue until 9 a.m., these four-hour 
watches make up no inconsiderable portion 
of the day’s work, as the Irishman said. 

It is the monotony of the life more than 
want of work that makes a residence on a 
lighthouse so irksome. 

Many persons would think there was little 
to be done, and would be surprised at the 
amount of work necessary to keep everything 
in perfect working order. he men have 
to prepare their meals, and besides cleaning 
and keeping the lamps in going trim—which 
alone is no inconsiderable work, and requires 
constant attention—a regular statement of 
the quantity of oil and other stores nightly 
expended has to be kept, and accurate read- 
ings taken at certain times of the barometer, 
thermometer, and rain-gauge; the direction 
and strength of the wind have also to be 
logged, and a constant watch kept for all 
passing vessels, so that, altogether, there is 
plenty to do. 
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The highest lighthouse in the world is that 
at Hell Gate, New York ; it is 250 feet high, 
and has nine electric lamps of 6,000 candle- 
power each. Next to that in height is the 
Bartholdi Statue of Liberty, which is 220 feet ; 
then comes one at Genoa, of 218 feet; and 
then the light of Cape Hatteras, of 189 feet ; 
the new lighthouse on the Eddystone is much 
higher than Smeaton's (now on the Hoe at 
Plymouth), whieh was only $85 feet in 
height. 

The Bell Rock lighthouse is 100 feet 
high, and that at Skerryvore, off the Island 
of Tiree, Argyleshire, is 138 feet 6 inches. 
At the base it is 42 feet in diameter, by 16 
feet at the top. 

Including all the incidental expenses con- 
nected with its erection, the total cost of this 
lighthouse was just over £86,977. 

Some of the more exposed lights, such as 
the Bell Rock, for instance, were, before the 
introduction of steam power at sea, often 
not accessible in bad weather for weeks 
together, and carrier-pigeons were used as 
the only means of communication. It is 
eleven miles between the lighthouse and the 
signal tower at Arbroath, and this distance 
the birds, with a small letter tied to the leg, 
covered in eleven minutes; about as quick 
as an express train. 

The beautiful taper column, every stone of 
which is carefully dovetailed and keyed to- 
gether, until it is one mass with the solid 
rock, is doubtless as strong & form as can be 
produced to withstand the stormy winds and 
waves that winter after winter beat against 
it; but, in many places equally dangerous to 
the mariner, the rocks are absent, and the 
only foundation is shifting sand. 

The insecurity of building on sand is pro- 
verbial, and the sandbanks, of which there 
are so many round our coast, although most 
carefully buoyed out for day sailing, continued 
to be a great source of danger at night for 
many years, until, at last, Mr. Mitchell solved 
the problem of safely building on the sand, 
by the invention of what he termed his 
* screw moorings.” 

These consist of a stout iron plate, eut to 
form a very large screw, with about one and 
a-half turns, which is firmly riveted to a 
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hollow iron spindle. His idea was to screw 
these deep down into the sand, and then, on 
vertical supports attached to these screws, to 
build an iron lighthouse. l 

The Maplin Sands, so dangerous to naviga- 
tion at the mouth of the Thames, was the 
spot chosen for the first attempt. A large 
raft was built and fitted with winches and 
screwing gear, and was then floated to the 
position fixed on, a central screw with its 
vertical rod was first sunk by the united 
efforts of thirty men to a depth of twenty- 
tive feet, and in a circle at an equal distance 
round this eight others were screwed in, and 
the uprights attached to them and braced 
together. 

The raft, as an extra precaution, was 
allowed to remain in position, and was 
heaped with heavy stones to keep it down; 
but as it was quite an experiment, and feel- 
ing doubtful of the safety of such a founda- 
tion as sand, they did not erect the light- 
house on the uprights until two years later, 
carefully watching in the meanwhile for any 
alteration that might take place ; but finally, 
in 1841, finding everything still firm and 
secure, they finished it, and, in place of the 
old Sheers Beacon, a red fixed light shone 
there for the first time. 

In the meanwhile another pile lighthouse 
was erected at Port Fleetwood on the Wyre ; 
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but the Maplin light was the first thing 
of the kind attempted; and since then many 
others have been put up in various places. 

On the water, buoys take the place sign- 
posts do on land, and point the course for 
vessels to follow, or sandbanks and dangers 
to be avoided. These buoys, like all other 
boys, are rather expensive articles. They 
are of various kinds and often very large. 
Some mast buoys are fifteen feet long, and 
cost 50“. or more. Those with a flat top, 
known as “can buoys,” run from five to 
eight feet in length, and cost 13/. to 201. 
each; and some of the iron beacons cost 
6007. 

Then, for the more distant shoals, there are 
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lightships to be provided, and the cost of 
one of these may be reckoned at over 5,0001., 
and the annual expense of maintaining one, 
including victualling for the crew of eleven 
men, is, on an average, 1,0007. 

From this you will easily see that the 
expense incurred in connection with guiding 
our shipping in the way it should go is very 
considerable; and if I were to give you but a 
short description of the Gas Buoys, Mush- 
room Anchors, and other articles of interest 
in connection with this work, I might fill a 
volume; and so will only add that, as an 
example of what may be done by pluck, 
perseverance, and steady work, our light- 
houses are a lasting monument. 
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OUR RAILWAYS: WHAT IT MEANS AND WHAT IT COSTS. TO WORK THEM. 
SOME AMAZING FACTS AND STATISTICS. | ol 


HE London and North-Western Railway, 
with the greatest capital, appears but 
second on the mileage list, whilst the third 
greatest capital heads the list with 691 more 
miles, Two Irish railways replace the 


Position as to Position as to Position as to 
Passengers Capital Mileage 
1 8 6 
2 1 2 
3 (12, 800, 000.) (69 miles) 
4 3 1 
5 10 8 
6 7 11 
7 11 (438 miles) 
5 4 | 3 
9 2 4 
10 5 7 
11 . 000, 0007.) | (13 miles) 
12 ( 4,000,000/, ) (12 miles) 


London, Brighton, and South Coast Rail. 
way, and Great Central Railway, numbers 
11 and 12 on the capital list, the mileage 
of the latter being 438 and 452 re. 
-pectively, whilst the capitals of the 
two Irish railways—numbers 10 and 12— 
are 9, 114.8561. and 4,027,236.. 'respec- 
tively; very insignificant when compared 
with either number 11 or 12 of the capital 
list, each having a capital of over 30 
millions. 

Now for the twelve great passen ger-carrying 
railways, as shown in the foregoing table : 

The list is somewhat of a staggerer, for in 
it we have the Metropolitan Railway (“the 
Underground " of London) carrying nearly 
^s many passengers over its 69 miles of rail 
as the London and North-Western with 1,908 
iniles and ten times as much capital. Of 
course these journeys are not long ones, as 
on the London and North-Western Railway, 
as the fares paid by the passengers on both 
will show. 
Fares d by 79,538,668 ngers 

ud and North Wacken! ner. £5,558,347 


Fares paid by 78,833,450 passengers on 


Metropolitan Railway . » e.  « £1,357,264 


| Name of Railway Company 


| 
j 


* Exclusive of season-ticket holders. 


By WALTER DEXTER. 


PART II, 


Similarly, the company carrying the 
greatest number of passengers—the Great 
Eastern Railway, 104,176,846—has not the 
greatest revenue from passenger trailic. The 
company with the greatest revenue from 


| No. of Passengers 
| carried in 18989 


passengers were conveyed: by the Great 
Eastern Railway ; that is to say, one-tenth of 
all the passengers on the railways travel by 
this line. j 

Thus, we may reckon that out of every 
1,000 passengers 500 travel on the seven 
following lines, in this proportion ; 


— MÀ ——— eae — Great Eastern . - : 100 

| Great Eastern . 8 104,176,846 London and North-Western. 78 
London and North- Western 79.538.668 Metropolitan 77 
Metropolitan. . an. 78,833,450 Great Western: 75 
Great Western. 76,108,114 London and South-Western 60 
London and South-Western . 62,406,510 i Lancashire and Yorkshire ‘ š 58 
Lancashire and Yorkshire 60,045,344 London, Brighton, and South Coast $2 
Loudon, Brightonand S, Coast 54,096,050 i 
North-Eastern . . . 50,802,145 deir 
Midland . „ ae 49,404,380 DNI. - 2 
Caledonian >“ 42,508,573 the remaining 500 on the other lines. 
NOUO peer District. 41,156,956 The table below shows the greatest rail- 
North London . " | 


37,595,246 


passenger traffic is the London and North- 
Western Railway, with a revenue of 
2,598,3471., whilst that of the Great Eastern 
Railway is only 2,706,171}. ; being an average 
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way. It shows it very clearly, and, moreover, 
points out that the profits of the various 
companies are in accordance with their 
capitals, as should be. In nearly all cases 
the receipts from goods are by far more than 
the receipts from passengers, as we have 
already shown. The receipts per train per 


— a — — . P 


fare of 1s. 4d. as compared with 7d. per 
passenger. 

We have seen that the total number of 
passengers carried by the various railway 


lines is 1,062,911,116. Of this 104,176,846 


| Receipts Receipts | Receipts of | Totul Total 
Railway - | from from | A ONE Receipts of pte Profit 
| Passengers Goods | seid by all kinds | kinds | 
| 
£ | £ 4. d. £ £ 
London and North-Western 5,558,347 1,747,625 5 5 13,140,984 7,57 2,026 | 5,565,058 
Midiani e ĩ 3,287,263 6,984,749 | 4 7h 10,395,952 6,084,115 4,309,537 
Great Western 4,761.754 4,951,282 4 64 9,874,587 5,959,015 | 8,915,572 
North-Eastern 2,593,086 5,496,492 | 52 8,361,445 4,957,580 3,403,865 
Caledonian , are us 1,410,633 , 2,263,186 4 8 3,868,160 | 1,955,533 1,912,627? 
North British. =s . « < | 1,451,387 2,306,879 4 4i 3,850,322 1,877,000 1,973,322¢ 
Lancashire and Yorkshire . . | 2,170,090 2,893,630 5 § 5,156,195 | 2.909.132 2,247,063 
Great Eastern. | 2706171 | 2,029,798 | 47 5,155,179 | 2.993.041 2.162.138 
Great Northern | 1,963,390 2,615,492 4 0 5,411,495 | 3,391,981 | 2,019,514 
London and South-Western. , 2,830,486 1,246,754 4 9 4,544,401 2,714,083 1,530,318 
London, Brighton,and S.Const | 2124131 754,259 5 6 9,939433 | 1594194 1. 45.230 
Great Central. . . . a 643,331 1.780.874 4 9 2,684,737 1,533,797 


s Receipts, expenditure, and profit for the halt-year only. 


— 
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mile are also shown, the London and North- 


Western Railway heading the list with 5s. 5d., 


the Great Northern re 
per train per mile, —\ , 


The bender und North. Western Railway 


ceipts being only 4s. 
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is the greatest railway company, and is often 
called the “greatest joint-stock corporation 
in the world.” Its authorised capital is 
more than 120,000,000L., and its annual 
revenue exceeds 12,500,000/., or 34, 2471. per 
day, or 1,4271. per hour, or 23“. 10s. per 
minute. Its mileage is only exceeded by the 
Great Western Railway, as already shown, 
For the year ended June 30, 1899, the 
London and North-Western Railway carried 
84 millions of passengers, distributed as fol. 


lows: 


First Class 2,000,000 
Second Class . ; i i 4,550,000 
Third Class . à š " . 77,450,000 


and the company’s trains ran 26,000,000 
miles with passengers, and 22,500,000 miles 
with 43,000,000 tons of goods. This com- 
pany make all that is necessary for their 
business, from railway locomotives to 
wooden legs for those of their servants who 
are so unfortunate as to need them. The 
locomotive works at Crewe employ 21,000 
men; the carriage works at Wolverton 3,000 
men; and the waggon works at Earlestown, 
1.400 people. The rolling-stock of this 
company consists of : 

2,445 Locomotives 

1,884 Tenders 

1,967 First Class Carriages 

229 Second Class Carriages 

2,305 Third Class Carriages 

2,606 Other Carriages for Passengers 

68,490 Goods Vehicles of all kinds 

586 Parcel Carts, Trucks, etc. 

4,700 Carts and Lorries 

46,241 Sheets 

4,600 Horses. 


For the half-year ended December 31, 1899, 
the cost of the maintenance of the way was 
755,978“. 19s. 7d. The cost of locomotive 
power, 1,000,266/. 14s. 6d ; repairs to carri- 
ages, etc., 304, 7341. 3s. 7d. ; and the compen- 
sation paid was—for accidents and losses 
to passengers, 14,785“. ls. 6d.; to goods, 
51,1731. 

The receipts for the same half-year were: 

£ ai 3 


3,166,782 0 5 
3,852,792 13 10 


Passenger traffic é » 
Goods traffic . " 


The longest railway tunnel in the king- 
dom is the Severn, on the Great Western 
line. Jt is nearly 43 miles long. 


[THE END.] 
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HOW TO MAKE A PRETTY 
BOOK-CASE. 


Tus book-case which I am about to describe is one 

that may be both easily and cheaply made by any- 
cne who is able to handle a few tools and has any taste 
*or carpenteriug. 

This book-case could, if wished, be made to revulve, 
but if made of deal (stained and varnished) I should 
not advise an attempt at doing so. 

Firstly, as to the wood that must be bought, the 
choice of which must be left to the maker to suit both 
his fancy and pocket; but whatever you may fancy, 
the following dimensions will be wanted : two pieces 
of 2in. wood 18 in. square; one piece of 4 in. wood 
17 in. square: two pieces of 4 in. wood 16 in. square. 
These you will either have to join or get a carpenter to 
do for you. You will also want 12ft. of wood in 
strips (J in. xà in.), which must be cut into lengths 
3 ft. eacn, 

A strong piece of wood will be wanted, either round 
or square, for your centre pole; and if you are making 
your book-case of deal, or wood which you intend to 
stain, an ordinary broomstick will be found to answec 
the purpose very well, otherwise you will have to cut 
your own piece of wood out. 

You will now have got sufficient wood to start 
working. 

Take one of the pieces 18 in. square, and with a 
cutting-gage set at one inch eut round this piece. 
Now, by means of a chisel and spokeshave, make the 
bevel as in the figure. 

This must also be done to the other piece of the 
same size. Sandpaper them both thoroughly till you 
vet them nice and smooth. 

‘ow take the piece cut out 17 in. square and bevel 
r plane (3 iu. bevel) as in fig. 2. 
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The two remaining pieces (16 in. square) are for the 
remaining two shelves. 

Now take your centre pole and cut it to the length 
of 38 in., and mark off 2 in. from one end. Mark this 
round, and cut gently round about 2 in. deep with your 
sa w, and cut down these 2 in. smaller as in fiz. 5. 

Now with a pair of compasses mark on the three 
shelves (the two 16 in. and the 17 in. square) circles for 


18 INCHES 


INOHES 


1 
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this centre pole to go through, which must be cut out 
by means of a brace and bit; be careful that you get 
these circles in the middle of each shelf, otherwise the 
book-case will not be upright when finished. 

Having done this, take your four strips 3 ft. long, 
which are for the four side posts, and in each of the 
shelves (the two 16 in. square) cut out a piece to allow 
the strips to be inserted, as in fig. 4. 


When you have done all this, and got all parts nicely 
smoothed down with sandpaper, you may begin to 
put your book-case together, and for this purpose you 
will want both screws and glue; for the former, I 
should use round-headed brass screws, as they will help 
to give a nice nine to your work. 


Now run your centre pole down through the centre 
holes in the shelves. being careful to get the shelves at 
equal distances apart, and, keeping them in this position, 


glue and screw (using 1} in. screws). Be sure and get 
your shelves level. 
Now screw on the top and bottom, using an ordinary 


flat headed screw for the centre of the top, Which may. y 


be counter-sunk and puttied up. Now take the bottom 
piece of ail, and in the centre bore a hole the size of 
the small piece at the end of your centre pole. 

These two bottom pieces may now be screwed 
together or left to revolve, as the case may be, and the 
whole put upon four casters. 


Fie 3 


But before putting this together you had better 
screw on the strips of wood down each side. 

For this parpose you will want twelve pieces 36 in. 
long (4x4), in which notches must be cut for the 
shelves us iig. 9. 


These must be screwed, three on each side, putting 
them at equal distances apart, beginning from nearly 
the middle of each shelf, working towards the left- 

hand side. 

AM The same must be done on the left 
hand side of each shelf, fastening to the 
shelves with small round-headed brass 
screws. 

To fasten them at the top and bottom, 
it is a good plan to fasten little strips 
of wood iuside on which to screw them. 

Now having cleaned away any super- 
fiuons glue that may still be on it, you 
will be ready to stain. 

A very pretty effect may be had by 
staining green, which, if you are not 
able to buy ready mixed, any colour- 

^ shop would mix for you. 

Of course the ordin dark wood- 
stains will look well. ve this to 
dry well, having given two coats, 
and then give the whole a good coat 
of size. This must be left to dry well 
in before you will be able to varnish. 

Your book-case will be now completed, 
and the cost will be found to be very 
little, depending of course on the wood 
that you have used; but at any rate 
it will be found to be far less than 
what you would have had to give for 
such a thing at a furniture-shop. 

It will be found most useful, and hold any number of 
books, and will greatly add to the appearance of your 


room. 


K. J. CAMPBELL. 
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Problem No. 593. 
By H. v. GoTrTrscHALl. 
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White to play and mate in three (3) moves, 


The great composer O. T. Blathy has, 
since the publication of the second edition 
of his book in 1890, produced two problems 


which belong to the most remarkable ones 


— — - 


ever placed on the board. Both are for 
White to begin and to win, thus: 

White, K—K 2; B—Q B sq.; Kts—Q Kt 2 
and K Ktsq. Black, K—Q B 6; R—QR6; 
B—Q Kt 8; Kt—Q R 8 and QB 8; Ps— 


R 3, 4, 7, Q Kt 5, 6, and Q B 7. (4+ 
— 15 pieces.) 
White, K—Q sq.; B—Q Kt sq.; Kts— 


Q Kt 8 and K R 4; Ps—Q R 6, Q Kt 5, 
Q B2, 4, and K Kt 2. Black, K—K B 8; 
B—K Kt 8; Kt—K RS; Ps—Q R 2, Q Kt 3, 
Q B 2, 4,6,Q5, KB7and K Kt 6. (9411 
= 20 pieces.) 

In the first the K begins with 22 moves, 
taking the R's P at move 13, then the R is 
taken, and the Kt goes back to Kt 2. Then 
25. Kt—R 3, followed by 26. K takes Kt at 
K 6. Thereupon the Kt moves to Kt 5, to 
B 3, to Q 2, ete. 

In the second the play is stil more 
beautiful, and much longer. First the Kts 
are played to B 3 and B 4, then 13. K—R 2; 
16. K—Q sq.; 18. B—Q Kt sq.; 19. Kt 
Q 2; 20. P—B 3; 21. B—K 4, etc. ; move 
61. Q—Q R sq. shows a clear win. 


The report on page 671 is still improved, 
for H. N. Pillsbury, in May last, at Phila- 
delphia, played 20 games blindfold and 
simultaneously, of which he won 14, lost 1, 
and drew 5. The strain was so great that 
he does not intend to repeat it, unless some- 
body should surpass him. At Brooklyn he 
played 12 such games (won 10 and lost 2) in 
the short time of 3 hrs. 13 min. He was 
born at Sommerville, Mass., on December 5, 
1872.—J. H. Zukertort in December 1876 
played 16, and J. H. Blackburne 15 such 
games ; also L. Paulsen has played 15. 


Solutions. No. 591.—1, R—B 6, and the 
mates follow R—B 5, Q—K 6, Kt—B 6, 
P—B 4 or K 4. or P—K6orB6. So many 
pieces are rarely required in a short problem, 
but they are well utilised in this one, which 
forms a pretty addition to Bristow’s 
booklet. 

No. 592.—1, P—B 8- Kt, P—R 3 (or a). 
2, Kt —Q 7, and the Kt mates at K 5 or Kt 6. 
(a) P—R 4. 2, Kt—B 5 (ch.), Px Kt. 3, 
P—Kt 6 (mate). This play is pretty enough, 
but that on the above diagram is better still : 
indeed we rarely see a three-er with such 
fine mates. 

Pretty versions, also three-movers, to No. 
514 are these: White, K—Q B 4; R— 
K R sq.; Kt—Q 8; Ps—Q 6 and K B 7. 
Black, K—Q Kt sq. White, K—K Kt 2: 
R—K R sq.; B—Q B 8; Ps—Q 6 and KB 7. 
Black, K—Q Kt sq. No. 566 can well have 
a Black Kt at Q Kt sq. 
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THE BOY’S OWN CAMERA CLUB. 
By REGINALD A. R. BENNETT, M.A. (Oxon.). 


ANIMAL STUDIES, 


(rt all the work that an amateur photographer has to 

do, the two things which will fill him with mcst 
apprehension when he finds it necessary to undertake 
them, are babies and animals. On the former I do not 
propose to disconrse, the subject is far too vast for a 
mere bachelor like myself to undertake it! Both 
classes of work are incvitable from time to time, 
especially if you have a large circle of female acquaint- 
ances. There is no doubt that the invention of 
chloroform was a great boon to humanity in many 
ways, and I recommend you to try whether it will not 
help toa solution of the first difficulty—always sup- 
posing, of course, that the mother of the baby is in- 
formed of your intentions, and offers no opposition 
thereto. I have never tried the experiment myself, 
but I am decidedly partial to babies—especially those 
who have got somewhat beyond the “arms” stage— 
so that I have hitherto managed fairly successfully 
without resorting to medical applications, I only 
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throw out the hint for the use of those who are 
averse to the infant population, or who are unable to 
manage them, since an anwsthetic is preferable to 
black despair, 

The average boy, however, whether he has an 
average baby under him in the family circle to subject 
to the ordeal of the photographic process, or not, is 
pretty certain to indulge in some form of animal life 
iu the shape of pets, and towards these his photo- 
graphic thoughts will inevitably turn sooner or later, 
Let us consider these for a few moments in detail. 


Cats and Kittens.—These are, I suppose, the most 
common form of pets. In actual numbers I believe 
even the dog must take a back seat behind the cat. 
There being a cat, iu the vast majority of cases it is 
inevitable that there should also be kittens, When 
this happens, and the kittens have got over the blind, 
caterpillar kind of stage, they form an effective group 
with the mother cat behind them. I know of no 
particular treatment for them ; your own artistic ideas 
must be your guide. But both for these and for dogs 
I would suggest that, if possible, you should use a plain 
background, not trees, bushes, ete.. as these are liable 
to get mixed up with the animals and spoil their 
portraits. Neither do I likea photograph in which a 
cat and kittens are reposing in—let us say anelaborate 
work-basket—with a background of trees without 
foliage, or even with snow on the ground, for one 
does not put work-baskets out of doors for cats to 
sleep in under such cirenmstances, Putting it shortly, 
what you should aim at is nataralness—let the animal 
be represented as it would naturally be; and the more 
you avoid any appearance of a made-up picture, the 
more successful you will be. Give them an old 
broken-up basket, some straw, and a saucer of milk, 
und you can get a good pictorial effect, especially if 
you can get the kittens to play, and fire off the shutter 
just at the right moment. 


Dogs.—1l am afraid the dog, on the whole, is not so: 
pictorial a creature as the cat. He makes up for it by 
being much easier to deal with. He does not, as a 
rule, object to the sight of the camera so much as the 
cat, which appears to think that there is some lurking 
demon in the instrument, and acts accordingly. On 
the other hand, the click of the shutter will make many 
dogs move considerably, while the more placid cat will 
take no notice, so that an instantaneous exposure is 
even more necessary in the case of the dog. You have 
to consider whether you wish to get a portrait of the 
whole dog or only a part—for instance, his head and 
neck. The latter looks splendid if the dog is a good 
specimen of a handsome breed; but it has to be 
remembered that the larger the head the nearer the 
dog has to be to the camera, and the shorter the 
exposure has to be (witbin limits, of course). as the 
least movement spoi!s a large head, while a little move- 
ment in a small picture with the dog some feet away 
would not be noticed. If you take the head alone, 
large, by all means have a white background, If you 
have to make use of bushes, get them well out of focus 
by putting them some distance behind, and the dog in 
front, pretty close to the camera. 

Both cats and dogs, and I suppose other animals, 
should be shown so as to show the marked character- 
istics of the breed, and, of course, if you can do it, the 
characteristic pose of that individual animal. Allsorts 
of dodges may be resorted to to fix the attention of the 
dog—for instance, whistles, rubber balls, and, in the 
case of setters or pointers, even live animals, such as 
kittens or birds. Small dogs are, as a rule, more 
difficult to tackle than big ones, having less stability 
of temperament. In an article by an American 
expert in this line of photography, in * Anthony's 
International Annual" for 1895, he states, as the 
result of twelve years' work, that fox-terriers require 
the most expert handling, and „the best dog of all to 
nandle is the Scotch collie.” He says that he has 
taken pictures of these dogs “at every age, from the 
puppy just opening his eyes to the patriarch fifteen 
years old, blind and hardly able to walk " : and the mere 
knowledge of their peculiarities and good qualities has 
taught him to love the breed—(I hope Dr. Gordon 
Stables will see this). 1 may say that my own experi- 
ence agrees with his. 


Rabbits, White Mice, Birds, ete. These do not seem to 
require any very special advice. In all cases my ideais 
to get a natural effect, and rather to secure the animal, 
Whatever it is, engaged in a congenial pursuit than 
merely posing for its portrait. For instance, I would 
take the rabbit enjoying a good meal of cabbage-leaves, 
the mice climbing a branch of a tree, the birds in their 
nests, or (if you could manage it) having a morning 
bath. Small birds are rather minute objects on which 
to bring the camera to bear ; if tame enough to sit on 
anyone's finger, they are, perhaps, best caught in that 
way. , 

Horses and Cows, and other animals of the domestic 
or farmyard kind, are best photographed amidst their 
natural surroundings, and as, fortunately, photography, 
though it can transmit the sight, cannot transmit the 
smell, even the lowly pig may be invested with a 
charm that is unalloyed by his bodily proximity. Into 
the question of Wild Life I have not space to enter, 
except to remark that there are vast fields of work 
waiting for those who are naturalists, and are also 
able to secure pictures by the aid of photography of 
animals at a distance undisturbed by man, by means 
of the new tele-photographic lenses, or other similar 
apparatus. 
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ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL *'' B.O.P." 
BOAT-BUILDER. 


H. Wynn writes from St. Petersburg: “I herewith 
have the honour of sending you two amateur photo- 
graphs of the sailing dinghy, built according to the 
instructions contained in this years ‘B.O.P? You 
will observe I have added a counter, which greatly 
improves her beauty. It took me nearly all my summer 
holidays to build her, and all I can say is that she is 
in every respect a success, and I have had many a 
pleasant cruise iu hex.“ 


A THOUGHT FOR OUR BOYS. 
True worth is in being, not seeming— 
In doing each day that goes by 
Some little good—not in dreaming 
Of great things to do by-and-by. 
For whatever men say in tneir blindness, 
And spite of the fancies of youth, 
There's nothing so kingly as kindness, 
And nothing so royal as truth. 


ALICE CARY. 


"THERE'S PLENTY OF ROOM 
AT THE TOP!" 


THE Rev. Dr. Clifford, perhaps one of the best known 
men in London, has recently been telling the story of his 
early life, and there is much in his career that may well 
encourage even the poorest lad possessed of brains and 
pluck to persevere in the face of all difficulties, Here 
is what Dr. Clifford says: " I think I must have started 
the first rung of the ladder from my mother's knee, for 
1 had the very best of mothers. Did not Napoleon say 
that*no one succeeded at college whose mother was 
not his first headmaster ?' My impressions of school life 
are not vivid. The only things that I remember were 
having my knuckles rapped by one pedagogue, and 
the characteristics of another, my second schoolmaster, 
Short of stature, he possessed a squint in one eye, and 
moved about by the aid of a wooden leg. With e cual 
detiniteness I recollect his habit of flinging a ruler right 
across the room at inattentive or mischievous boys, 
regardless of where it hit them. Then he would tell 
the culprits to pick up the stick and bring it to him. 
This they did with fear and trembling, only to receive 
the command to hold out their hand for another blow, 
What he taught us I have not the least recollection 
now, At the age of ten and a-half I entered a lace 
factory as a *jacker-off'—quite at the bottom—my 
duty being to empty the threads from the bobbins, and 
tie them together and wind on to another bobbin. One 
ha: to remember that in those days the Factory Acts 
had not been enacted. My employer was a thoroughly 
conscientious man, but he experienced no scruple in 
keeping us often employed from four o’clock Friday 
morning until Saturday evening without the 
possibility of getting home. I passed up from stage 
to stage; but the strain shattered my health, and my 
parents, becoming anxious, got me outdoor employment 
on the staff of a gardener and nurseryman at Chilwell. 
I was now about fourteen years old, and at this point 
formed associations which developed ultimately into a 
motive force changing the tenor and drift of my whole 
life, and ultimately leading me to become a minister of 
the Gospel. This impulse arose from the fact that I 
made friends with four companions whose views and 
desires accorded with my own, and whom I used to 
meet regularly every week, when in turn each of us 
preached tothe others.. | md 
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EXERCISE (I. and McG.).—Your exercise is AN OLD READER.— For how to make a canvas canoe 
only taken by fits and starts. Read back. see parts 6 and 7 of our “Indoor Games,” 
Exercise os be regular, and recreative ; B. A. ARE l. Barton'g 40 Weaving by Hand aud Power," 
walking best for you. Sampson Low & Co.: Taylor's ** Cotton Weaving," 
; : Lougmans:  Gruners « Power-Loom Weaving,” 
1 ` "TU T 945 7 M Stomac ` = ! : . “ , 
B 2 Tann EIN 51 1 U ETY d Mf is M. ). Pur f Scott, Greenwood & Co.; Ashenhurst's “ Lectures UR 
onen n ent pill or two aud keeping 59 Practical Weaving,” Broadbent & Co., Huddersfield ; 
open all night will set that to rights. 2. Cassell Su "abii : 
& Co. h book on “ Wild Flowers," so have Messrs Marsden's “ Cotton Weaving, George Bell & Sons. 
e a bookon “ Wild Flowers, : 2. There must be books on the subject in your public 
Warne. library. 


Bap Hanirs (E. C.).—Do as tho doctor bids you. The FEEDING RABBITS AND Doves (B. C. M.).—Rabbits : 
daily of course, and douches of cold water thrice oats, clean, dry fresh vegetables, not damp garden 


n any accompanying letter THE TITLE OF THE MS. 


must be giren, Miscellaneous voluntary contributions PARROTS (Constant Reader).—If you feed well there is oatmeal, a little milk, and given warm. Doves: An 
are submitted in too great numbers to be returned unless no fear. Don't Rive much hemp. Spratt’s parrot and all sorts of small grain bar hemp, and crusts ; 
stamps are sent to cover postage, and the Editor cannot o ZR rind won't hurt, m a En of Susani n water. 
correspond regarding them, or hold himsel "in any wa pudding. Clean water evory ay. Cage cleanse AMS (XXXN)— vy à 
1 Tor length of detention or e lous every day. It is bad water and the slime that forms 3 a e“ 1 Hei din ug Ends 5 
though every care is taken. The number of MSS. s-nt to at the bottom of the dish that bring on diarrhaa. indicate aera gth: but you are not even two X's 
the Office is so great that a consider able time must neces- THINNESS (Douglas S.),— Virol (any chemist). A tea. strong. Remove the cause, end take exercise and 
sarily elapse before their turn for consideration arrives. spoonful thricea day after food. Exercise. and the the tub. 
Payment for accepted manuscripts ís made on publication tub i " 
of the monthly part containing them. The receipt i WARTS (F. R. G.).—Try taking a large teaspoonful of 
conveys the copyright of manuscripts to the Trustees of Fon ENGLAND, Howe, AND "BeAUTY.—1. Comb your Epsom salts every morning. Those on the hands 
the Religious Tract Society, with liberty for them, at guinea-pigs. 2. For small model blocks try Stevens should be touched with Caustic silver day after day. 
their discretion, to publish such works separately. Model Dockyard, Aldgate. 3. The coin is an Irish But you huve the wart diathesis. The skin is not 
Republication by authors on their own account must peuny of the reign of George the Third, whose face acting well. 
always be the subject of special arrangement before your portrait in no way resembles. ILL-HEALTIL- (C. K. T.A—We fear you must apply to 
submitting their MSS, ; and whenever any special value Mac.—Apply for advice to the Chief Clerk, Immigrants’ your father's physician. Go quickly and doso. Tell 
1s put upon a MS. by the author this fact must be clearly Information Office, 31 Broadway, Westminster. him all. 
slated when sending in, or tt cannot afterwards be , j s ” , 
recognised. BoPPa.--Get the “Scottish Clans and their Tartans, DYSPEPSIA (Miserable.) — Don't worry, anyhow. 
; published by W. & A. K. Johnston, which is parti- There is no earthly use recommending medicine: 
cularly mentioned in the introduction. We do not but if vou can live constantly in the fresh air, by 
To CORRESPONDENTS,— Replies to correspondents are know who are the publishers of the other work, but keeping out of doors all you can and keeping vour 
not sent by post, and to this rule there can be no ererp- perhaps Johustons' could tell you. They havea shop bedroom window wide open all night, wrapping 
tion—the sending of stamped and addressed envelopes in Paternoster Square, or, rather, in White Hart yourself well up in the blankets (no cotton sheets), 
notwithstanding, Street, leading out of it. and if you take a morning bath, and eat only what 
Replies on all questions of any general interest are giten N. HoBnBs.—There is a guide to Fencing published by , RBrees, you will get well. 
in these columns in due course, George Bell & Sons in the * All England” series. “Tos, Dick, AND Hakry.”—Yes, we think you may 
A. BR. Command Moprt Yacnr (B. J. G.).—See page safcly buy the cheap hand-camera you mention, that 
— LÀ . "4 4 4 L3 . . ose 


is to say, it is as good as any you are likely to get at 
that price. We should choose the more expensive 
of the two. Tho * Tit-Bit,” made by Tylar of 


f 519 of the volume for 1896. The article was on the 
FowLs (Several).—We are about to give another short building of the Lively, 
series of illustrated articles on fowls, 


M W. J. TROAKFS.—It ig perfectly well known that Birmingham, is also a good one. 
J. M. (Ireland).“ Hamley's," of High Holborn, or Keybam is a Government establishment—as wol] x LASHAN.— W 

Lucas & Davies, of Farringdon Road, supply suitable known as Portsmouth Dockyard—and that all in- a a a ee mu pi 
engines, one of f- in. bore x l-in. stroke, with copper formation regarding Engineer Students is obtainable which ran throu ghthe May. June July, August, and 
boiler about 7 in. x 5 in. x 4in. tested to 15 lb. free on application to the Secretary of the Admiralty, September parte. We can "scarcely bc expected. to 
pressure, would drive your boat easily, and cost about and from no one clse, if you are not content with repeat the information therein contained. If you 
öl. 10s. ; and yon caunot get one to do any actual the official statement in the quarterly Navy List. caunot get the numbers yourself, perhaps you can 
115 blen cheaper, us so aue t depe uds on the H. J. JARMAN.—Y ou could get a large-scale map of the obtain them through the “Exchange and Mart,” or 

iler, which should be large enough to give plenty dme ; 2 „ d : lio Hbriry 

Mee ; district and a guide-hook either from Hachette & find them in a public ibrary. 

d uides AF m good pressure, and this, of reyes Co., King William Street Strand, or Stanford 
requires care in making. ^ E ` . , 


Cockspur Street, sw. Write and get a price list, El. COG LiGnr (C. M, T.).—You are not at all likely 


: to get lamp that will give a vod light, 
ODE e M ui: „ and then give the order through a local bookseller, hatteries with: w hich wh week d. under” 75. deu. 
3 ! ORI TEMPLUM.—1. The 1887 Jubilce sovereigns are likely Your three bichromate cells, if you added t ree morc. 
wd RU SIM or foreign TE ID can to increase a little in value. 2. For classifying ores ought to light a lamp giving five-candle power. bug 
cH ye bc PEA TON hal on baol pper sl Sue and other British stones, ns you call them, you want not for very long; if you want to do any lengthy 
i 1 E p e shall pro >> y soon return, three books—one on metallurgy, one on mineralogy, work with it you must havc an accumulator, The 
ae : way Aa 11 irn diris 1 SEE 10 and one on geology. The best general book on article on X Hays was in No. 908, June 6, 1896, ana 

hack: what we think, ot yonr handwrithig, 8 geology is Geikie's * Text- Book, published by another in Nos. 1018, 1019, J uly 16 and 23, 1898. 
enter our writing competitions. Your position in Macmillan, H. SEDDON.— There was a series in the monthly part 
the lists would show you pretty clearly about where G. E. Pank ER. Toy stages and scenery and plays of for November 1891, but we are afraid it is out of 
you stand, all sizes cau be had at Hamley's Noah’s Ark, print. We may have another series on à newer ty pe 

S. WILLIAMS ( Enlarging Camera), We gave instruc- Holboru (corner of Great Turnstile ) i before long. i 


tions for making an apparatus tbat will just suit you 
in numbers 1055, 1056 (April 1 and 8, 1899). 


E. KUHNER.—You have not been an “ever constant 
reader" for very long, or you would know that we 
have given numbers of articles on the subject. You 
will find simple directiona in numbers 656, 657 
(August 8 and 15, 1891). If you cannot get that 
we recommend vou to purchase " Burton's Modern 
Photography," at the cost of 6d. 


A CONSTANT READER (Gas Engine, etc.).—1. The 
numbers to which you refer are unfortunately out of 
priot. 2. We have had no experience of such a machine, 
Write and ask your Query of Mr. S. Bottone 
Wallington, Surrey, 


SPECKS BEPORE THE EYES (Longshanks).— You may 
have long shanks (legs), lad, but your letter is long 
enough, anyhow. Your liver is out of order. Oatmeal 
porridge, thick and well salted, fruit of all kinds in 
abundance, and the cold bath. 


SNAKES (F. H.).—Dr. Gordon Stables thinks they are 
"not satisfactory 8. Dr. Stradliug and other 
B. O. P.“ writers think otherwise. You must judge 
for vourself. 


Bantam (Spurs). ou pare the hard part off. Don't 
get near the quick. 
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The Boy's Own Paper. 


NORMAN' S8 NUGGET. 


By J. MACDONALD OXLEY, n A., 


Author of * Archíc Mackenzie," “ North Gverlund with Franklin,” cte. ete a ' 


ORMAN knew something about bears, al- 

though he had never shot one, and it 

did not take him long to recognise in this 

unbidden and unwelcome guest a very big 

silver-tip, the most to be dreaded of the 
whole grizzly species. 

Instinctively he bethought himself of his 
rifle, but, alas! he had put itin a safe 
place while doing his cooking, and the bear 
was standing very near it, the ferocious 
grin on his grizzled mug seeming to indicate 


that he knew just how clever he was in thus | 


cutting the boy otf from his chief weapon of 
defence. 

Of cqurse there was the rcvolver, but to try 
and kill this mighty creature with that was 
to run a fearful risk, for if the first bullet 
did not reach heart or brain there would 
assuredly be no chance of trying another. 

The situation certainly lacked nothing of 
the dramatic —in the midst of the little 
glade the brightly burning fire at which the 
partridge sizzled so appetisingly ; on one 
side of the blaze the lonely boy with his 
hand grasping the weapon he was in doubt 
whether or not to use, and on the other the 
huge bear, somewhat bewildered and daunted 
by the flames, his small cunning eyes blink- 
ing irresolutely while his heavy head swung 
to and fro. 

So long as the fire burned strongly, and he 
could keep it between himself and the bear, 
Norman knew that he was probably safe from 
aitack, but unfortunately it was already dying 
down, and the wood he had gathered lay otf 
to one side, so that he must needs get nearer 
the bear in order to reach it. 

* Old Ephraim," as the trappers have 
nicknamed the grizzly, now seemed rather 
to enjoy the situation, apparently feeling so 
sure of his prey that there was no need to 
hurry. 

So long as Norman kept still Bruin did 
likewise, but when the boy made a cautious 
move towards the pile of wood the big 
creature gave a threatening growl, and 
stopped swinging his head to watch him. 

* What on eurth um I t» do?" Norman 
exclaimed. “If I stay here the fire'll burn 
out, and then the brute will make a jump for 
me." 

As the fire sank lower he grew desperate, 
and at last, summoning up all his resolution, 
he made a bold dash for the wood. 

As he did so the bear made a dash for 
him, but Norman, instead of going ahead, 
checked himself sharply, and dodged back- 
würd, still keeping the fire in front of him. 

Whereupon the bear lumbered forward, 
thus opening the way to the rifle he had 
been covering, nnd Norman, seeing his 
opportunity, sprang towards it, his heart 
giving an exultant bound as his hands closed 
upon it. 

In his eagerness to get at Norman, Bruin 
went nearer the fire than he intended, and 
one of his fore-paws came down upon a hot 
cinder, that at once made itself felt. 

With wrathfal growl the monster backed 
precipitately away, holding up his injured 
paw in a manner that would have been 
highly amusing if he had been inside in a 
cage, but was not so diverting by any means 
under the circumstances. 

But, although Norman did not laugh, he 
saw the opportunity for which he had been 
waiting, and, taking careful aim, fired straight 
into the grizzly's broad breast. 

He had hoped to reach the animal's heart, 
but the bullet pierced the lungs instead, 


CHAPTER X.—A BOUT WITH A BEAN. 


inflicting a mortal yet not immediately fatal 
wound. 

Giving a terrible roar of mingled pain and 
rage, the bear charged right across the firo 
at Norman, forgetting in his fury the burning 
brands, which again scorched his feet. 

But the boy was too quick for him. 
Within a few yards from where he stood 
when he fired a great rock rose out of the 
ground. 

luhad steep smooth sides, save at one corner, 
where a succession of cracks enabled one to 
gain its summit. Norman had noticed the 
rock while making preparations to camp, and 
had climbed it in obedience to the instinct 
every true boy possesses of getting to tne top 
whenever possible. 

The rock was now to serve him in good 
stead, for, the instant he tired, without wait- 
ing to ascertain the effect of his shot, he 
dropped his rifle, since he would have no 
time to reload it. and sprang to this natural 
citadel, ascending its steep side with the 
agility of a monkcy. 

So swift had been his action that he was 
at the top ere the smoke of the discharge 
had cleared away, and for a moment or two 
the bear had absolutely no idea of his where- 
abouts. 

Bruin looked so nonplussed when he 
brought up at the foot of the rock without 
finding his antagonist that. in spite of the 
peril of his position, Norman could not resist 
:miling. 

"Eh! Old Ephraim!" he said, under 
his breath. “ You were nicely fooled that 
time, weren't you? If I can only keep you 
from petting up this rock Ill be all right 
now." 

After a brief snifting around, the grizzly 
struck Norman's track, and the ncxt moment 
had him located. 

Of course he at once reared on his hind 
paws, and strove to make his way up the 
rock. 

But happily he attacked it on the smooth 
side, where not even so good a climber as a 
bear could gain a foothold, and despite his 
frantic efforts he failed to leave the ground. 

Imboldened by this Norman leaned over, 
and saying, tauntingly, * You can't do it, 
you old scoundrel; you can't do it," he 
took careful aim at the monster’s right eye, 
and cleveily extinguished that optic with a 
bullet. 

In intolerable agony the silver-tip threw 
himself down, rubbing his paws against bis 
head, as though he would thereby banish the 
pain that tortured him. 

Just then the last rav of light from the 
fire flashed out, leaving only a bed of red 
cinders, and Norman found himself in utter 
darkness. 

“Oh!” he gasped. “ what shall I do now? 
I won't be able to see him until he's right 
on me." 

Throwing himself flat upon the rock, he 
listened with bated breath and wildly beating 
heart for the bear's advance. 

He could bear the creature flinging him- 
self about in a vain effort to ease his suffer— 
ing, and he expected every moment that he 
would cease this and resume his endeavour 
to scale the rock. 

Yet the time went by without his drawing 
any nearer, and presently there came a 
silence that Norman could not understand. 

The grizzly had not gone, for he could 
hear his deep, laboured breathing. What 
was he doing? Was he evolving out of 


his crafty brain some new plan of assault, 
or was he simply resting in order to return 
to the attack with greater vigour ? 

“Tf it was only light enough to see him," 
Norman groaned, “ I believe I could finish 
him with another shot.” 

But so intense was the darkness that he 
could not locate the now motionless animal 
with suflicient precision to justify firing 
again, since if the bullet failed to reach a 
vital part it would only rouse the brute to 
further fury. 

The hours of the night dragged 8 by. 
Never did Norman feel them so long, but at 
lust the dawn began to creep across the 
sky. 

AT this time the bear had not stirred, and 
Norman was approaching the comforting 
conclusion that he must be dead. 

When at length the daylight had come it 
revealed the huge form of the bear lying at 
the foot of the rock, already stiffening in 
death. 

The bullet through the lungs had done its 
work, and Norman could boast of having 
killed one of the biggest silver-tips ever seen 
in that part of the country. 

He was a sorely tired and hungry boy when 
he descended from his refuge, and however 
proud he might feel over his exploit, that 
would not satisfy the importunate demands 
of his stomach. 

Fortunately “Old Ephraim" had not 
touched the other partridge, nor the re- 
mainder of the bacon, and there being plenty 
of wood at hand it was not long ere Norman 
had a good breakfast broiling at the fire. 

Having thus refreshed himself, his next 
thought was to find his way back to Andy 
Smith’s diggings. 

It was not worth his while attempting to 
do anything with the bear, so, leaving his 
huge carcass untouched, he set forth, feeling 
in better spirits than he had for some time 
past. 

He had little difficulty in retracing his 
steps, and by the middle of the morning was 
back at the digrings, which, to his con- 
siderable disappointment— for he was burning 
to tell of his success with the bear—he found 
still deserted and silent. 

Being very tired, he made himself a good 
bed with pine-boughs and blankets, and 
went olf into a sound sleep, from which, after 
what seemed to him only a few minutes, but 
was in reality several hours, he was awakened 
by a brutal kick in the back, and the voice 
that he hated above all others saying 
grufily : 

„Get up there, you slug! Can't you do 
anything better than snooze like that ? 

Angered and humiliated, yet realising the 
futility and folly of any retort in kind, 
Norman rose and set about making a fire, 
knowing well that his employer's first 
demand would be for something to eat. 

Andy Smith had brought back two other 
men, and as Norman moved about at his 
work he scrutinised them closely. 

The result was far from reassuring. They 
both seemed, if anything, more ill-favoured 
than Smith himself. 

One was & big clumsy chap with bullet 
head and bloodshot eyes, who looked capable 
of any crime, and the other & fox-faced man 
of medium height, who might be safely 
matched to outwit and get the best of his 
mate, in spite of the great difference in their 
size and strength. 

The big fellow Smith called Mike and his 


companion Jake, the one being an Irishman 
whose family name was Cregan, and the 
other a New Englander whose full name was 
Jedekiah Henson. They both had the same 
plan of life—namely, to get the most they 
could for themselves without any regard to 
the rights or feelings of others. 

They had brought with them a good 
supply of provisions, and were also well 
furnished with picks, shovels, axes, and 
other tools. Evidently Smith had plenty of 
faith in his claim, and believed it quite rich 
enough to divide with partners. 

* But if they don't keep a sharp eye on 
him he'll do them out of their share, as sure 
as they've got noses on their faces," said 
Norman to himself—an opinion, as it 
happened, that he was not alone in holding. 
for each member of this precious trio was 
quite prepared to play the traitor upon the 
other two if there was anything to be gained 
by it. In the meantime they would hold 
together as long as that was absolutely 
necess 

They were all good workers, and they set 
about developing their claim promptly and 
energetically. 

Jake went to the woods to get out timber. 
Mike undertook the digging of a ditch along 
the side of the hill, to bring water power into 
play, while Andy Smith, assisted by Norman, 
oo to sink a shaft down to the pay- 


ru hey toiled tremendously, but ill.luck 
followed them with strange persistence. 

The shaft had been dug to & depth of 
about forty feet when one night a freshet 
came roaring down the creek and swamped 
the shaft, filling it to the brim with mud 
and debris. 

Smith and his partners were thrown into 
a paroxysm of rage by this most unexpected 
and disastrous event, but no amount of pro- 
fanity would clear the shaft. That they 
must do themselves, whether they liked the 
Job or not. 

In very ill humour they set to work ex- 
temporising a sort of baling-out apparatus, 
somewhat after the pattern of the Egyptian 
Shadouf, alchough none of them had ever 
been on the Nile bank, and they laboured 
way with this for a couple of days without 
making much impression on the volume of 
water filling the shaft. 

At last on the third day Mike struck. 

“PTI not be after pullin’ up another 
bucketful," he averred, with a string of im- 
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Author of ** Mobsl ws hic ms,” 


would have been a member of tho 
Vigilance Committee, only at the time 

the meeting was held he was having an in- 
terview with Mr. Norton about the sheets of 
"Tracked to his Doom," which had got 
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precations. It's just wastin’ time we are. 
We'll never get the wather out of this 
hole. Come away now wid ye, and let us 
start another shaft." 

Smith was opposed to the idea, but Jake 
sided with Mike, and so they overruled him, 
much to his manifest irritation. 

À new shaft was accordingly opened, not 
far from the first one, and, spurred on to 
even greater exertions by their rebuff, the 
gold-hunters delved, and hoisted and carried 
away the heavy soil until once more they 
were within a few feet of the bed-rock upon 
which the gold-bearing sand lay. 

Some of the sand brought up showed 
promising signs of colour,“ and the hopes 
of the resolute miners ran high, when again 
a freshet burst upon them out of the 
mountains, due either to a cloud-burst or to 
n sudden melting of the snows, and again 
the shaft that had cost so much labour 
was filled to the brim. 

Mike Cregan's fury at this second disaster 
was somcthing appalling to witness. He 
raged up and down before the swamped 
shaft, pouring out appalling blasphemies, 
until Norman, convinced that he had become 
little short. of insane, thought it well to keep 
out of his sight, lest he should prove 
dangerous. 

Jake and Andy were not so demonstrative, 
but they were no less disgusted, and when 
Mike had cooled down a little they toox 
counsel as to what was to be done. 

A whole month’s labour had been utterly 
wasted. Winter was drawing near, when it 
would be impossible to continue operations, 
and their provisions were fast giving out, 
while they had no funds to obtain fresh 
supplies. 

The discussion grew more heated tho 
longer it continued, unti) at last Mike lost 
his temper entirely, and proceeded to shower 
ubuse upon Andy, attributing all their ill- 
fortune to him, for no other reason than 
because he was pleased to consider him an 
“ unlucky brute." 

Smith was not the man to stand this sort 
of thing, and promptly retorted in a way 
that brought Mike's fist smashing down on his 
nose. 


A rough -and -tumble fight forthwith 


followed, to which Jake and Norman vainly 
strove to put an end, until the furious 
combatants paused for lack of breath, and 
then they wer» able to interpose. 

In spite of the advantage Mike had in 


(7o be continued.) 


A SCHOOL STORY. 


By Hanorp AVERY, 
“The Triple Alliane s," 


CHAPTZR X.— AN INTERRUPTED REHEARSAL. 


mixed up with his French examination 
papers. Mr. Norton's idea of encouraging 
a budding genius was to tear up his com- 
position and give him irregular verbs to 
learn. I'd libe to know how many plays 
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size, Smith had proved his match, and 
neither had anything to boast of in regard 
to injuries inflicted on the other. 

Covered with mud and blood, and with 
their shirts almost torn off their backs, they 
glared at each other like beasts of prey, and 
the long-headed Jake realised that the 
partnership was at an end, and that there 
would be no more work done on the claim 
that season. 

With some difficulty a sort of truce was 
patched up, and the consultation continued, 
with the result that it was decided to leave 
the claim until spring, and then return to it 
with a better outtit. 

In his heart each one of the prccious trio 
determined that he should manage somehow 
to appropriate the claim to himself, and oust 
tbe others, but not a hint of this did their 
ugly countenances betray. 

There being no work to be done on the 
following day, they all, with one exception, 
allowed themselves to sleep later than usual, 
and when Andy Smith did turn cut he was 
surprised to find Jake’s place emp sy. 

At first he thought he had gone into the 
woods, perhaps, after partridge or something, 
but when Norman, who was getting break- 
fast ready, called out. Mr. Smith, the 
grub's nearly all gone! There's not more 
than enough left for to.day," Simith’s 
suspicions were aroused, and on locking 
round he found that not only kad every- 
thing belonging to Jake disappeared, but 
the bulk of the provisions also. 

„The rascal!” he shouted ; he's cleared 
out, and taken all he could Iny his hands 
on.“ and clenching his fists, and grating his 
teeth, he swore long and loud at his partner's 
perfidy. 

Just at this moment Norman discovered 
the loss of his beloved rifle, and cried out, 
„He's taken my rifle and all my ammuni— 
tion!” 

But neither Andy nor Mike had any sym- 
pathy to spare for him. They were too 
deeply concerned about their own losses, for, 
acting apparently upon the principle that he 
might as well go the whole hog," so to 
speak, Juke had helped himself to whatever 
of their possessions he thought worth taking. 

Mike, impetuous and reckless, at once set 
off in pursuit, but Smith showed his superior 
sense by refusing to join him. He would 
have revenge later, but in the meanwhile he 
would do what he thought wisest under the 
circumstances. 
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THE CONFESSIONS OF COBB MINOR: 


cle, ete. 


Shake peare would have written if his only 
reward had been a page of French verbs to 
learn, in addition to his other work! How- 

ever, Broom's got pretty pood pluck, so he 
re-xrote the end-of the scene, ana we copien 
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out our parts and began to learn them, so as 
to be ready for the first rehearsal. 

The Vigilance Committee didn't do very 
much at first; we prowled round and kept 
an eye on other people, and Coles invented a 
code of secret signals; but nobody under- 
stood them, so I can’t tell you what they 
were. 

Cobb Major and I had something else to 
occupy our minds, and you might almost 
say we formed a little Vigilance Committee 
all to ourselves. Now that Howard-Snook 
had got to know all about it, we felt certain 
that it wouldn't be long before it all came 
out about our adventure at Rawbone’s shop; 
and Cobb said the only thing for us to do 
was to find that ragged youngster with the 
squint and turned-down mouth, and make 
him confess. So we went down to town as 
often as we could get leave, and walked 
about with our eyes pretty wide open; 
though every time we passed a policeman 
I felt a bit queer, and often when we saw 
one coming in the distance I'd make an 
excuse to turn off into a side-street. 

One afternoon Cobb gave me a fearful 
start. We were just crossing the square by 
the Town Hall when he seized my arm, 
crying: *Now we're caught! and I'm in 
this wretched old coat!“ 

I gave Cobb a good rowing afterwards, 
silly duffer; he made my inside go all 
squash, like a pneumatic tyre that's been 
ridden over the bottom of a glass bottle. I 
quite expected the next moment we should 
be handcuffed and led away to prison, and 
there, instead of a policeman, it was only 
Aunt Grace. She had seen us first, and was 
coming across the road, smiling, and looking 
prettier than ever. 

I know one thing, and that is this—if ever 
I have a love-affair I'll conduct it in a more 
sensible manner than Cobb did his. ‘The 
exhibition he made of himself was simply 
pitiable. Whether it was the fact that he 
was wearing the '"penwiper" that made 
him nervous, I don't know; but he simply 
went to pieces. He was always telling me 
what he'd say to Aunt Grace if he had the 
chance; and now, when he did meet her, he 
blushed and stammered when he spoke like 
a fellow might who’d been put on to construe 
in class with a mouth full of hardbake. 
Aunt Grace, on the other hand, didn’t seem 
at all flustered at meeting Cobb Major. She 
didnt even change colour; but I fancy 
that's often the way with girls that's where 
thev score. 

Aunt Grace hadn't written to say she was 
coming to Horwich, because she'd only made 
up her mind to run in that morning ; and 
she was only staying for about a couple of 
hours. Howcver, she found time to take us 
to Mossop's ; and it was while we were there, 
tucking into tarts and sausage-rolls (that is, 
I was, for neither she nor Cobb ate much), 
that I noticed her face seemed pale, and she 
looked worried. 

I sent Cobb back to the school after the 
feed, so that I could walk down to the 
station with her alone. The beggar went 
like a lamb, for he was thoroughly 
demoralised by this time. I began by 
telling Aunt Grace that she looked ill, and 
asking her what was the matter; but she 
tried to put me off, saying that she was quite 
well, only the train had given her a bit of a 
headache. 

* "l'isn't a headache," I answered. "It's 
something that's been going on for some 
time, and has made you look bothered and 
anxious. Is anything the matter?” 

" Oh. nothing particular," she answered. 
"l suppose most people have their little 
troubles." 

I asked her to tell me what her troubles 
were, and she said I shouldn't understand 
them if she did; and I said if I'd got on far 
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enough to understand Euclid I was sure I 
could understand troubles. I vowed I'd do 
anything I could to help her, and so would 
Cobb Major; and it would be a rum thing if 
between us both we couldn't do something 
towards putting matters straight. But she 
wouldn't tell me anything more. Wo were 
standing on the platform at the time, and 
she bent down and kissed me before every- 
body, which I didn't like at all, as I saw one 
of the paper-boys laugh. 

When I got back to the school, I found 
Cobb in a fit of the blues. He asked me if 
I didn't think he'd made rather an ass of 
himself, and, as I was still in rather a wax 
about that kiss, I said I felt sure he had; 
aud there wasn’t the slightest doubt about 
Aunt Grace being shoeked at the sight of 
the “ penwiper" coat. Whereupon Cobb 
promised he'd give it away to Stone the 
man servant; and so he did that very 
evening, notwithstanding the fact that he'd 
just taken the trouble to mend a hole where 
pA white mouse, belonging to young Collier, 
had eaten its way out of one of the 
pockets. l 

Look here.” I said. there's something 
the matter with Aunt Grace. She won't tell 
me what it is, but I believe something's going 
wrong at Dennington; she looks so worried 
and anxious." 

That made Cobb more dejected than ever. 
He said everything seemed to be going wrong 
with us, and he believed he was the most 
unlucky fellow on earth. He looked so 
miserable I felt quite sorry for the chap; and 
so, to try and cheer him up a bit, I gave him 
some pickles to cat with his bread and butter 
at tea. 

In spite of all our troubles we didn't lose 
interest in the new piece; and as soon as we 
thought we could say our parts, Cobb arranged 
for us to have a rehearsal in the shed. We 
fixed for it to come off between afternoon 
school and tea, when the day-boys had 
gone home, and the place was quiet. It 
was dark inside the shed, but Broom stuck 
a candle in a bottle, and put a hamper 
to represent a tent. and Cobb sat down 
in front of it, warming his hands at a 
flower-pot which was supposed to be the 
fire. 

I don't believe any of the great stars could 
have played Count Albrect von Schafskopf- 
Taschentuch better than Cobb did. Ho told 
me his whole heart was in the character, 
and I knew partly why it was- because the 
heroine's name was Grace. 

We got on very well; I rave my rat-squeak 
from behind the mowing- machine in fine 
style, and Cobb was almost word-perfect, 
except that he called me Chicken-pox ' in- 
stead of ** Chicken-heart." Broom had agreed 
for Nightmare to walk in, and leave his horse 
outside; and he let me alter my line into 
"this trusty woodman's axe shall be my 
weapon, " so that I might have a chopper, 
which is much more fun than a cricket- 
stump. 

We went all through the scene once, and 
when it cume to robbing the coach Broom 
hid behind sonie boxes, and was Lord 
Mordaunt in a different voice. We had a 
short breathing-space, and then started to 
rehearse it a second time. Cobb made the 
same mistake again Tut! Chicken. pox— 
(I mean Chicken-heart)--but sent she no 
message?“ 

" Yes," came a squeaky voice from out- 
side. *" She says you're all to go at once 
to your places in the schoolroom. Look 
sharp! Sarsons is waiting." 

Cobb made a dash for the door, and 
wrenched it open; but he wasn't quick 
enough. 

* What d'you mean?“ he shouted. 

«I mean what I say," answered the 
same squeaky voice, though this time from 


the other side of the yard. Sarsons 
wants you fellows in the schoolroom.” 

It was too dark to see, but I recognised 
the fellow at once by his yelp—Howard- 
Snook. lt was rather being let down witha 
bump to find a count and his servant, and a 
bold highwayman, all at the beck and call 
of a damp squib like Sarsons ; but we had to 
go, and when we got there he made us sit at 
our desks till tea-time for being in the shed 
without leave. 

We shouldn’t have taken much notice of 
this, as we were always being punished by 
the Miscreant,” only later in the evening 
we heard that Dirty Dick (Howard-Snook) 
had gone deliberately and told Sarsons that 
we were having some lark in the shed, or 
he'd never have known we were there. The 
young cad had been listening outside to our 
rehearsal; and he went and sneaked on pur- 
pose to get us into trouble. Cobb Major and 
I were for giving young Parsnip ” a licking ; 
but Broom said he considered it & matter for 
the Vigilance Committee to deal with ; and 
so he reported the whole thing to Coles that 
same evening. 

Well, the Vigilance Committee were only 
too glad to get & job. because up to the 
present they'd done nothing; so the next 
day, after twelve, Marshal and Higginson 
seized Howard-Snook in onc of the passages, 
and led him away to the playground, holding 
a lump of soap in front of his face to put in 
his mouth if he screamed. 

The trial was quite imposing; a lot of the 
day-boys who'd got wind of what was going 
to happen stayed behind to see it, and the 
room was crowded. Jarvis read the charge, 
which was, that Howard-Snook, alias Glow- 
worm, alias Dirty Dick, etc. etc. etc., did, on 
the afternoon of the 27th of February, with 
wilful intent to get three fellow students at 
Horwich College into trouble, sncak to a 
master of the said College of the students 
afore-mentioned.” 

Cobb Major, Broom, and I, and young 
Weston (the fellow who heard Howard-Snook 


telling Sarsons) were called upon to give 
evidence ; and, as there was no defence, the 
“Slug” was found guilty, and Coles, who 
was chairman of the Committee, proceeded 
He said that there had 
been so many mean doings in the school 
lately we were determined to put a stop to 
them; that there was no reason for Howard- 


to pass sentence. 


Snook's sneaking of us to Sarsons, and that 
it wasn't the first time he'd been caught 


doing dirty, spiteful tricks; therefore, 
a painful. duty, and much against 


as 
our 


wills, cach member of the Vigilance Com- 
mittee would in turn administer a spank 
with a flat piece of board provided for the 


purpose. 


Every fellow in the room who wasn’t 
already a member of the V.C. wanted to join 
there and then; but of course we wouldn't 


let them. 


Howard-Snook’s arms were held 


round one of the horizontal posts, and then 


it was like an innings at cricket. 


Coles went 


in first, and we all batted in turn; and, to 
judge by the sound, I think every smack 
would have been a boundary. The crowd 
enjoyed it so much they wanted us to 
“follow on " and go in again, but Coles said 
that was enough for this time; so Howard- 
Snook was let go, and he rushed off, lookin g 
very evil, just like a cat does when you pour 


a little water on it. 
Everyone thought that he 


would go 


straight away and tell Ormsby or Sarsons ; 
but if he sneaked of one of us he'd have had 
to sneak of the whole nine, and we'd given 
him clearly to understand that if he did we 
were all determined to give him a stall 
worse licking, and so he was wise enough to 


hold his tongue. 


If ever you try to do any good in the world 
there are bound to be people ready to fin d 


fault with you. Most of the fellows were 
very pleased at our licking Howard-Snook ; 
but the others were jealous of the Vigilance 
Committee, and began to poke fun at us 
because we hadn’t been able to find out who 
stole Higginson’s stamps, or who smashea 
the fretwork. 

At length, one Saturday morning, Coles 
called us together; and, after locking the 
class-room door, and stuffing paper in the 
keyhole, he said that when he opened his 
desk before breakfast he'd found a note lying 
on the top of the books. 'lhere was no 
name; the handwriting was disguised; and 
it ran as follows: 

** If the Vigilance Committee really intend 
to do the school any good, let them watch 
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what happens in the box attic this evening 
between tea and prep. and act accord- 
ingly." 

Coles read this through twice, and then 
he asked us what we thought of it. Some 
said they believed it was a hoax, and others 
that it was genuine; we tried to recognise 
the writing, but the letters were printed, and 
so we couldn't. After some discussion 
Marshal said he thought it was our duty not 
to neglect what might be an opportunity of 
putting a stop to some mean practice. There 
was no rule against fellows going into the 
attic, and football was over by five o'clock ; 
so one or two of us could go up and watch, 
and then simply come down again if nothing 
happened. 


PICKING IT UP 
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Well, when Coles asked for volunteers to 


do this, it turned out that everyone wanted 


togo. It was rather a lark to think of wait. 
ing up there in the dark, and watching for 
something to happen, you didn't know what ; 
and so, as there was plenty of room for us all 
to hide away behind the boxes, it was agreed 
that at five o'clock the whole nine of us 
should meet on the top landing. 

„Don't be late," said Coles, as the meet- 
ing broke up; “and be sure and not breathe 
& word about it to anybody. My impression 
is that the Vigilance Committee is poing to 
make a name for itself!“ 

So it did, and what sort of a name I'll 
show you in the next chapter. 

(To be continued.) 


COLLARED 


SNAP- SHOTS} TA HALF- BACK 
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CHRONICLES OF DULLMINSTER GRAMMAR SCHOOL. es 


To was a rage on bicycling that summer 
among the boysat Dullminster Grammar 
School. Cooper and Sturgess started it. 
Cooper had a safety given him by his father, 
and Sturgess bought one almost immediately. 
Then parents were besieged and withdrawals 
made frorn Post-Office Savings Bank accounts, 
until at length seven fellows were the proud 
possessors of bikes. Of course they started 
the Grammar-School Bicycle Club," and 
rode out in triumph every Wednesday after- 
noon, to the disgust of the boys who had none, 
though some of the latter used to hire stray 
machines in the town as often as they could. 
* Look here, you fellows," said Harris one 
day when four o'clock struck. “I've got a 
brilliant idea." 

" Put it in a glass-case with your horse- 
shoe,” said Mason. ‘It'll be something to 
remind you in your old age of the only time 
when you were famous." 

* Shut up, you idiot. What do you think 
of a bicycle paper-chase ? ” 

“A what!” 

“ Hare and hounds on bicycles. 
couple of bags -——" 

" And put your head in one of ’em,” in- 
terrupted Mason. 

“ And fill 'em with paper," went on Harris, 
“and a couple of fellows go on in front with 
& five minutes’ start. Then the rest follow 
and find the road by looking for the paper— 
see? 

* Your explanation is most lucid,” retorted 
Mason, but apart from that it's a jolly good 
idea." 

"Ripping!" shouted the others. 
have one next Wednesday." 

* Who are to be hares?" asked Hine— 
“ Fanny " Hine he was always called because 
of his girlish expression. 

“Oh, we'll toss up for that,” said Sturgess. 
"Let's get up the thing in a shipshape 
fashion if we do it at all." 

" Right you are," replied Harris. “ We'll 
arrange the affair at once. You fellows that 
haven't got bikes must join in and hire them. 
Come along, we'll toss up for hares.” 

The lot fell upon Cooper and Mason. 
Sturgess was chosen as chief ** whipper-in," 
and the following Wednesday was set 
apart for the chase. Many valuable old 
translations of Cesar and Virgil, with 
voluminous red-ink annotations in the 
Doctor’s handwriting, were torn into small 
scraps, and nothing else was talked of fer 
the next few days. The idea had been 
started on Thursday, and Saturday after- 
noon Cooper and his fellow hare met together 
in serious consultation. 

“Tell you what, Mason," said Cooper, 
"we must mark out our course. Five 
minutes' start isn't much, and we must know 
just where we're going." 

Cooper was a very methodical fellow, with 
a streng turn for engineering. Everything 
that he took up was sure to be done pretty 
methodically, and in this case he had 
provided himself with a map of the surround- 
ing country. 

" Can't we play them some trick?” said 
Mason, who always had an eye for a joke; 
“lay false tracks, and all that sort of 
thing?” 

„Rather. my boy. 


You get a 


„Let's 


Now I'll tell you what 
we'll do. We'll ride over the course this 
afternoon. I've mapped out a twenty- mile 
round, and we'll see how it works." 

So they started off. The first mile or 
80 was level running, splendidly adapted 
for a good start, as the road was straight. 
Then began a slight ascent which presently 
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increased to a steep hill, leading to the top 
of the South Downs. 

"We shall have to walk this," said 
Cooper,“ but we ought to get to the top by 
the time they're at the -ottom. Now on the 
top there are two roads. I'll take up the 
main track to the left, because it is the more 
unlikely of the two. Yon ride on the other 
road for a mile, throwing paper all the way. 
Then you'll tind a steep hill going down to 
the right; here it is,"—and he pointed it out 
on the map. “Well, you get off your 
machine and rum down that hill for fifty 
yards or so, seattering paper, then run back, 
mount your bike, go on to this turning to 
the left, and join me at this point. See?” 

* We'd better try it, eh ? 

„Of course. We must time it too." 

So the two boys went off in opposite 
directions. Mason carried out his instruc- 
tions carefully, even to the running down 
the hill and up again. When he got to the 
meeting-place he found Cooper waiting for 
him. 

“I've been here two minutes," said Cooper. 
“ I suppose you couldn't have done it more 
quickly ? Never mind, if they take that 
track they'll all go rushing down that hill on 
their machines, and it'll take a long time to 
get up again. Now then, off we go.” 

The road now ran across & wide, open 
country. About a mile and a half was 
traversed thus. 

„Won't they see us if they get near?” 
asked Mason. 

“Let's get off," answered Cooper. “Ah, 
this is the worst bit. We're on the highest 
point now, and we'll show up against the 
sky-line if they get into the open before we 
get here. We shall have to ride thi; for all 
we're worth. Then we'll take a few minutes’ 
rest here. I've got a pair of field-glasses, 
and we can lie down on the crest of the hill 
and watch till they're in sight. We'll take 
our machines a few yards down on the 
other side, so as to mount without being 
seen. "Then, you see, we shall be fresh for 
the next bit, and gain on them.” 

„What's the road like beyond?” 

"Let's have a look. Oh, I know. 
cross the railway half a mile down." 

* By a bridge? 

No; a level crossing. Let's get on.“ 

* Hullo,” he added three or foer minutes 
later, there's a train coming." 

* T don't see one," replied Mason. 

“Not yet. But look at the signal there; 
the arm’s just gone down. I thought so,” 
he added a moment later. The gates are 
shut, and we shall have to wait.” 

“What a nuisance ! " replied Mason. 

They found their passage barred by the 
big gates at the level crossing. The signal- 
box was quite near, and the door of it was 
open. 

How long shali we have to wait?” cried 
Mason to the signalman. 

“Six or seven minutes," growled the man 
inside, in a very surly voice. There's two 
trains coming, à down and an up." 

Can't vou let us through between them?“ 
went on Mason. *'Only one's signalled.” 

“No, I can't," replied the man. “Not 
you nor nobody else. I can't be running up 
and down allday when there ain't no occasion. 
Besides, there ain't no time to open the gutes 
between the trains, and it ain't safe." 

“Tsay,” said Mason, turning to his com- 
panion, * we shall be in a pretty fix if this 
happens on Wednesday." 

“Not a bit of it, my boy," said Cooper; 
“but we'll make it hot for the others if we 


We 


can. Let me see; we started at five minutes 
past two. H'm, well, we?ll have to start ten 
minutes earlier on Wednesday. We'll work 
that in. It's just after three now. You 
Wait a minute, Mason. We'll have such a 
lark after this. I say, didn’t I see you read- 
ing the Dullminster paper before we started? 
You put it in your jacket, didn't you?“ 

“Yes. There was an account of last 
Saturday's cricket-mateh. Thats why I 
bought it." 

„Good: give it to me.“ 

* What for?” 

“You'll see. Hullo; here comes the 
down train . . . ah, there's the bell for the 
upone. Didn't you henr it ringin the signal- 
box? Look, there goes the signal!“ 

In a few minutes the up train ran 
through, and then the signalman came down 
and opened the gates. 

“ Would you like to-day’s paper?" asked 
Cooper, handing it to him. Something to 
read between the trains." 

“Thank ye, sir," said the man with a 
shade less grumpiness in his voice. Couldn't 
let ye through before. It's mor'n my place 
is worth.” 

“Oh, of course," said Cooper. ‘ By the 
way, what time is that down train supposed 
to pass your box?“ 

^ It's due at three— three, sir.” 

“Ts it always punctual ? ” 

“These two trains are about as up to time 
as they run 'em. They're both expresses, 
and the down’s signalled on from the next 
block within a minute of one side of three 
most days.” 

“We'd have to get here at three or four 
minutes to three if we were in a hurry, eh 2? 

„That's so. If it was the G.M. himself 
in a coach and four, he wouldn't get by after 
that down train’s signalled on.” 

“ Who does he mean by the G.M. ?” asked 
Mason as they rode on. 

" The General Manager of the line,“ replied 
Cooper. But do you see the trick, my 
boy?" 

“I think so." 

“It'll be a half-way joke. It's about eight 
miles home round this road. Come along!“ 

The following Wednesday the whole school 
assembled to see the start. Besides the 
hares there were some eighteen hounds. 
Cooper casually suggested that the hounds 
should leave precisely on the stroke of two 
so that he and Mason could start five 
minutes before. 

* We'll see you later!" shouted Sturgess 
as the two hares mounted. 

„All right, old chap. We'll wait for you 
on the way," cried Mason in reply. 

* Don't trouble to wait, we'll catch you!“ 
shouted Carter; but it was a chance if they 
heard him, for they were spinning along the 
street as hard as they could. The 
programme of the previous Saturday was 
strictly adhered to, and in due time the two 
hares found themselves pufting and breath- 
less safe on the farther side of the bit of 
open country. They rode & few yards 
down the slope on the farther side, then dis- 
mounted and regained the top, throwing 
themselves down on the grass by the side of 
the roid. Cooper produced his watch and 
his field-glasses. 

“A quarter to three,” he said. “Now it 
will take us three minutes to ride to the 
pates, and we must be there quite by four 
minutes to three. We've got eight minutes.“ 

He kept a careful look out on the road 
they had just traversed. 


“They must have taken the wreng 


track," said Mason. “I laid it well for 
them.” 

Five minutes passed. 

* Hullo!” cried Cooper. There they 


rome. I can make out a couple of them. 
Take the glasses and Mook.” 

“ Yes, and there's another," said Mason. 
* They're in full cry. What's the time?” 

„Two more minutes. We're safe enough. 
It'll take them all their time to do that bit. 
Ab, we must be off now. Come along, 
Mason." 

‘They crept back to their machines and 
were goon speeding down the hill on the 
other side. 

* Quick," cried Cooper, as they drew near 
the level crossing. * He's coming down the 
steps out of his box." 

Just in time, young gentlemen,” growled 
the man as they rode over the line and dis- 
mounted on the other side.“ What, are ye 
runnin’ a race? " 

* You'll see in a minute," said Mason. 
The man closed the gates, and remounted to 
his box. 

“There they are," said Cooper, pointing 
to the topof the hills. “It’s Sturgess lead- 
ing. Hooray! They're caught nicely.” 

Crash! The semaphore arm close by fell 
as the signalman pulled it off. The down 
train was signalled. 

Another minute or two and Sturgess came 


x Tue were at least a dozen of the brutes, 

close up to the big one I had first seen, 
and I knew well enough that the fatal rush 
might be made on me at any moment now. 
You may well believe that I did not care to 
cast a glance over my shoulder in order to 
select my tree as I went on backing over the 
lines of shining steel; I could only trust to 
Providence for that, and the prayer I sent up 
for help and guidance was a fervent one. 
Back—back—I was across the line now, the 
whole width of the track lay between me 
and the watching wolves—and my feet 
caught among the frozen brushwood on the 
other side. Staggering forward, I all but 
lost my balance, but recovered myself with a 
sudden spring, and only just in time. 
Hunger had at last overmastered fear, and 
with a yell the brutes sprang forward and 
came on in & headlong rush. I had just 
time to make a desperate leap for the lowest 
bough of a friendly tree, when the dozen 
were raging round its foot. and I swung 
my feet clear of the gaping jaws not a 
moment too soon! 

"But I had only changed one fate for 
another, after all; and that conviction grew 
upon me more and more convincingly as 
moment after moment crept by and found 
me still on my precarious perch, clinging for 
dear life to the frozen bough on which I sat 
astride. For the present I was of course 
safe, and in all probability the brutes would 
quit when daylight came; indeed, even 
supposing they should not, the first passing 
train in the course of the day would release 
me. But could I live in that perishing frost, 
perched in that tree till morning? That 
was the question—a question to which the 
next bour or two would give the answer. 

* An hour, probably, crept away—an hour 
that I have no special wish to live through 
again. The moon had gone behind a cloud, 
and the forest was in darkness, but I needed 
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spinning along on the other side of the gates, 
slowing up and dismounting as he reached 
them, and quickly followed by several other 
* hounds.” 

„How are you, Sturgess? " asked Mason 
ironically. “Were awfully fresh. Told 
ycu we'd wait for you.” 

„Caught!“ yelled Sturgess. 

“Not yet, old man,” replied Cooper. 

* You soon will be," cried Sturgess as he 
commenced to climb the gate. 

“Hi, get down off that!” shouted the 
signalman. 

"You forget the conditions, Sturgess,’ 
said Cooper. “You must catch us up on 
your machine ! ” 

“You beggars!” eried Harris, who had 
come up; “you think you've played a fine 
trick, I suppose." 

* Yes, we're under that impression. How 
did you all like going down that hill, eh?“ 

"Look here," said Sturgess, who wai 
getting a bit angry. Don't you crow. The 
laugh will be on our side presently. There's 
the train in sight, and directly it's passed 
we'll be after you.” 

“Yes,” added Harris, * you daren't stay 
till then." 

„Oh, yes, we dare," replied Mason. 

“You're a couple of asses!“ 

“Think so? You'll be a flock of geese 


, 


presently." 


A STORY OF THE C. P. R. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


no light to convince me of the presence of 
the watching wolves below. At first, warm 
as I was ufter my late run, it had seemed to 
me that I could defy the cold; but now, ag 
the animal heut gradually left me, I began to 
feel the icy grip of the frost chilling and 
freezing my very blood, and knew what the 
meaning would shortly be for me. My tree 
admitted of no movement whereby I might 
have kept a measure of warmth in myself; 
and it was pretty certain that, unless relief 
came, death would claim me before morning. 
To be frozen to death in the tree, to feel 
that slow torpor creeping, creeping upon me, 
numbing the warm young blood, slowly but 
surely stifling the life in me, until I should 
fall, helpless or lifeless, among the starving 
wolves below. Horrible! Take my word for 
it, & man prays at such a moment, though 
he may never have consciously prayed 
before; and I prayed then as I had never 
done in my life. 

* [t scemed like an answer to my prayer 
when the moon looked suddenly out from 
behind a cloud and shone with a faint 
glimmer through the trees a minute or two 
later. It showed me the wolves prowling 
about restless! y beneath the tree, sure enough; 
but it showed me more thun thut — yonder 
chip of pinewood, lying on the snow. 

„Not much in that, you'll think. Wait a 
bit. That chip was not then as it is now, 
shrivelled, sapless, and dry. My eyes were 
pretty keen—I don't mean that they are bad 
now, but they were a good deal keener at that 
moment, for the dunger in which I stood had 
sharpened everv sense to an extraordinary 
degree — hence I could see, and knew, with a 
knowledge admitting of no mistake, that 
yonder pine-chip had been hacked by an 
axe from its parent trunk not many hours 
ago! 

* Old fellow, if I tried for an hour I could 
not tell you what that pine-chip meant to 
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The down train rushed by, and the two 
hares prepared to mount their machines. 

"Now then," yelled Sturgess to the 
signalman, *if you don't look jolly sharp 
over this gnte we'll open it ourselves." 

“Wail you?" laughed the signalman. 
“Well it 'appens to be locked by one o’ my 
levers “ere, so I dunno ‘ow you'll do it. 
You'll have to wait a bit.” 

“Ta ta, Sturgess," said Cooper, “ there's 
another train to come yet. Rest a bit, won't 
you? Sorry we must be going, but we'll tell 
e you're coming later on when we get to 
Sullininster ! 7" 

They had a clear six minutes’ start of the 
unfortunate hounds, and six minutes was 
not to be overhauled in eight miles. Scotts 
of derision greeted. the latter when they 
arrived at the school and found the two 
waiting for them with the non-eyelists who 
had turned out to see the finish. 

"(Got a fine view of the trains, eh, you 
fellows?” jeered Mason. “What a nice 
obliging man that chap in the signal- 
box is, isn't he? You seemed to have 
enjoyed his company. We couldn't stay, 
you know." 

“Who look like the asses now?’ asked 
Cooper. 

And so ended the famous Bicycle Paper- 
Chase ! 

(To be continued.) 
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me. Hope, that had died down to a flicker 
so feeble as to be all but extinguished, 
leaped up again in a bright and living flame. 
Was it possible that I might be within hear- 
ing of a luinber camp, of the clearing of some 
lonely settler? It might be, it might—and 
under a sudden impulse I shouted out for 
help for all I was worth, the wolves below 
responding with a savage howl. 

“I can't well tell you how I got through 
the next quarter of an hour. The suspense 
that followed was awful! Hope. after 
animating me for that one moment, died 
down again; and as I reflected how little 
likely it was that any human being should be 
within hearing, I could have laughed at 
myself for a fool. Once again, and yet again, 
I cried out despairingly; and as no answer 
came beyond a vicious snarl from below, I 
told myself that I had to die, and all that 
was left to me was to meet my fate as bravely 
as u man might. Then, suddenly, all in a 
moment, © sound reached me, echoing 
through the far distance of the forest—a 
sound that made my heart leap again with a 
wild hope. The sound of aritle-shot, far off, 
but unmistakable, and then the distant, 
wild, excited barking of a dog. That bark- 
ing sounded like the sweetest music in the 
world to my ears, and, animated agnin by 
renewed hope, I shouted out frantically with 
all the strength I had left. 

“There was no mistake about it now. 
Again the shot rang out, and nearer and 
nearer came the excited barking. It seemed 
like ages, though in reality only a few 
minutes could have passed, when I noticed 
that the brutes besieging me were evidently 
getting restless and uneasy. One by one 
they halted to listen, and then, as loud 
shouts told of the approach of my unseen 
rescuers, one by one they dropped their 
tails, and uttering low growls slunk away 
into the brush wood. 
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“< Hallo, there! Sing out again, mate, 
and give us a chance to find you!“ 

" I had not much strength left, it was true. 
But I had enough to obey that command, 
anyhow, and I sang out lustily, keeping it up 
until the sound of hurrying steps told me 
that my rescuers were coming at a run along 
I don’t seem to remember 

few minutes. Stiff and 
frozen as I was with cold, it took 


fellows who had saved me had the charge, 
did I recover Sufliciently to take things in. 
When I did come round, 
exertions of my rescuers, of them wag 
still hard at work trying his best to bring 
back the life into my frost-bitten hands by 
means of rubbing them with snow, while the 
other, a keen-eyed dark young fellow, knelt 
beside me, cautiously administering broth, a 
little at a time. Between the two, and 
probably a good deal in the way of each, 
stood a splendid collie, swaying his feathery 
tail from side to side in sheer delight, survey- 


complacency, 
endeavours of his human companions by 
licking my face whenever he could get the 
chance. 

" * Down, Ross ; down, lad!’ 
younger of the two, 
eyes and stare vaguely about me. 
better, mate? Don't try to 
talk; just lie still and take it easy.’ 
and took it easy, feeling 
that light, warmth, and the sight of my fellow- 
men had never been so welcome to me in all 


"I heard all abont it later. 
dog. the fine collie now lying before the big 
log fire contentedly licking his paws, that had 
saved me, after all. he animal had 
betrayed so much restlessness throughout 
the evening, going to the door growling 
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By CAPTAIN FRANKLIN Fox (late P 


N Pus out for Pulo Sapata. Mr. Truman," 

said the captain of the Caranjah to 
me, as he closed his sextant case, and turned 
from the quarter-deck to descend the saloon 
stairs. We ought to make it right ahead 
in about an hour’s time," added Captain 
Woodward as he went below, 

As second oflicer it was my duty to keep 
the afternoon watch—from twelve to four— 
and accordingly I mounted the bridge ladder 
and took over charge of the ship from the 
chief oflicer. 

The course given me was N. N. E. E.; the 
rate of speed ten knots; revolutions of the 
engine thirty-two. The Weather was calm 
and dull. heavy black clouds hung motionless 
near tho horizon. There was no sail set on 
the ship, but the Caranjah, à Screw steamer 
of 1,400 tons, was i 
Spread a broad and lofty show of canvas 
when occasion demanded. Shipowners had 
not yet learnt to rely implicitly upon the 
Steam power of their vessels alone. 

We were on a voyage from Calcutta to 
China with a full cargo and a few, passengers, 
and at the present moment we were about 
half-way up the China Sea. It was the 
month of June, and we were eagerly expect. 
ing the advent of the south-west monsoon, 
Which would of course be a fair wind for us. 
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repeatedly, and refusing to lie quiet, that the 
elder of the two men, an old backwoodsman, 
declared his certainty that there must be 
wolves about. Finally, the two had gone 
to the door to look out, and while stand- 
ing there together they had 

distant call. 
had brought me so far round 


never have dreamed of crying 
out for help, that the thought of there being 
any human dwelling within hail Would never 
have come to me, if I had not caught sight 
of the pine-chip lying on the snow. For along 


time I could say very little, for I could think 
of nothing but the way in which that insig- 


nificant thing had saved me. 

“One of the two men, the elder, was a 
Canadian born and bred—a great muscular 
fellow, looking just about às strong as a 
horse. But the other, Phil Davies, the slim 
dark-eyed young chap, was of a differen 
stamp altogether; and Į knew him to be 
English born the first time he opened his 
mouth. Hegave up his bed to me that night, 
and took tome at once ; and for my part, the 
liking was mutual. Nothing much was said 
by any one of us after I had told my story ; 
but next morning, when my new friend had 
brought me my breakfast, and I was eating 
it with as keen a relish as I had ever done 
in my life, he made a sudden proposal to me. 

„Look here, he said abruptly, after 
watching me in silence for a minute, as I 
made short work of the pork-chops he had 
fried for me, you want a berth pretty badly, 
I understand.’ 

* * Right Jou are,“ responded I, with 
emphasis, looking at him as he stood at the 
foot of the bed. ‘N ever said a truer word in 
your life. However, I'm hoping that at 
Jatchet— 

+ Never you mind about Natchet,’ inter- 
posed he, nodding his head. ' I've a better 
plan than that. There's a berth waiting for 
you 8 good bit nearer than Natchet—if you 
care to take it, that is—1 mean my own. 


[THE END.] 


AN ENGINEER'S RESOURCE. 


As yet, since we left Singapore, we had met 
with nothing but light variable airs and calm 
weather. Althouzh the sea was smooth, 
there was a long heaving leaden-coloured 
swell from the westward, which dandled the 
Caranjah on its bosom as it lifted her lightly 
in passing. 

Shortly after two bells (one o'clock) the 
look-out man reported * Land ahead." 

I had myself at the same moment caught 
sight of the dark outline that land rising 
from the seg presents to the mariner’s eyes. 
It was but a tiny patch of darker colour, but 
it was land I was sure, and made my report 
at once to the captain. 

“Steer directly for it, Truman, and pass it 
about two cables’ lengths on the starboard 
hand,” called the captain to me, 

Approaching nearer, the tiny patch, scarcely 
distinguishable from the feaden-coloured sea 
and dark clouds around it, resolved itself into 
a small but rocky islet, or perhaps big rock 
would be the better term for it. 

Its sides rose perpendieularly from the Sen, 
and when close enough to view it plainly 
it was of a whitey-grey colour, 
of sea birds were clustered 
upon it or circling around it. 

"Ialways like to make Pulo Sapata, or 
the Chinaman's Shoe, as it is called from its 


"aper. 


It's no great shakes to 
it means three dollars 
anyhow, without reckoning board, and you 
unght think it worth considering. Fact is, I 
can’t stand either the climate or the work E 
and that was true enough, 

appearances, for he was a delicate-looking 
fellow, without a doubt. 


bear a hand. So if you want a job, here's one 
waiting for you, that's all, and I'll get aboard 
the first train for Ottawa. I'll see that it’s 
made all square with the boss, the fellow who 
runs this mill; and there will be no trouble. 
What do you say?? 

“ Needless to repeat what I said. But he 
would not let me thank him, because, as he 
insisted, the obligation was as much on hig 
side as on mine. Well, that was the first 
Step of the ladder, and I've been climbing 
ever since, 
seen young Davies and his 
dog board the train, and had waved our hats 


Scene of last night’s adventure. Looking 
at the place in broad daylight, with the sun 
shining on the snow and on the frozen 
trees, it seemed scarcely possible to believe 
that I had stood there, only a few short hours 
ago, face to face with so grim a death. But 
the sight of the pine-chip on the snow and 
the marks of the Wolves’ paws beneath the 
tree brought the certainty all back; and 1— 
well, I felt thankful! 1 picked up the pine- 
chip, and that’s it over yonder. 

"I ran across Davies in Liverpool two 
we have never lost 
You’ll see him for 
yourself pretty soon; I've asked him down 
he comes to-morrow. 
bed. Hope the story 
you've just heard won't give you any bad 
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shape," remarked Captain Woodward coming 


up on the bridge,“ 
for passing the Paracells.“ 
" Dangerous shoal the Paracells. 


as it verifies one’s position 


Several 


good ships have come to grief there, sir,“ 


observed I. 
"Yes, in the old 


We had now drawn up to within a very 
short distance of Pulo Sapata, and I ordered 


the helm to be starboarded 
pass on the port side 
had been directed. 


a little so as to 
of the little island, as Y 


Ás we drew nearer and nearer the birds 
rose in great numbers from the summit and 


sides of the precipitous rock, circling aroun d 
uttering shrill eries of alarm or 
close approach. I had only 


nessed à similar spectacle, 


» 


anger at our 
once before wit 
and that was or 


the Bass Rock in the Firth of Forth, and 
the scene was vividly recalled to my ming. 


Pulo Sapata is so Steep; and there is such dee 


water within or up to the very curve of the 
great billows that break upon its base, tha e. 


the largest ships 


without fear of touching bottom: 


can go close alongside ùg 
SO Wwe 


[steame d 
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Christmastide. 


“Christmas comes but once a year, 
But when it comes it brings good cheer 1" 
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steamed up to it in perfect confidence, with- 
out fear of danger. As we drew up abreast, 
the commotion amongst the birds sensibly in- 
creased ; they swooped and circled around and 
over us, maki»g a deafening outcry with their 
shrill discordant screams. There must have 
been many hundreds of them, perhaps thou- 
sands, and their cries rose high above the dull 
booming roar of the heavy swell, as it thun- 
dered against the opposing mass of grey 
rocks and huge boulders barring its progress. 

I was watching all this with wondering 
eyes, keeping, however, a sharp look-out on 

the steering of the ship at the same time, 
when, just as our gangway was fairly opposite 
the centre of the little island, I heard a faint 
sound from the direction of the engine-room. 
Ít was a peculiar sound, not so loud as the 
report of a pistol, more like the click or snap 
of some enormous box shutting to with a 
spring. The captain, who was beside me, 
gave a start. 

“Hullo! what's that. Truman?" 

“ Don’t know, I'm sı re, sir. Perhaps — ” 

The engines at this moment stopped 
suddenly. The Caranjah still moved ahead, 
but the long heaving westerly swell pushed 
her smoothly but bodily nearer the island. 

„Jump down in the engine-room and ask 
Mr. MacRitchie what he has stopped for. 
Ask him what's the matter, and how soon he 
can give us a turn ahead? 

* Ay, ay, sir.“ said I, scuttling off as fast 
as my legs could carry me. As I ran down 
the bridge-ladder I heard the captain giving 
orders: 

“ All hands make sail — Move yourselves, 
men Jump up aloft and loose the top- sails, 
top-gallant sails, and fore-sail — Haul aft the 
fore and main trysail sheets.“ 

By this time I was going down the steep 
iron ladder which led to the engine-room. As 
] ran I remembered I had felt a light puff of 
a breeze coming up from the westward upon 
my cheeks, and I prayed that there might be 
enough wind to help us clear of the island. 

When I got half-way down the ladder I 
saw MacRitchie on the little iron platform 
which ran round the engines. He was stand- 
ing close to the plummer-blocks, gazing at 
the bright silver-like surface of the main- 
shaft. 

“Ye’re but a puir thing after a',“ I heard 
him say to himself, as I sprang on to the 
platform beside him. 

" What's wrong, Mr. MacRitchie? The 
captain wants to know; and how soon can 
you give us a turn ahead again ? ” 

„A turn ahead!" cried he. Well, Il 
no be saying ye'l never get another turn 
ahead oot o' this meeserable bit o' wrought 
iron—never is a long word; and the future 
js na wi’ me, but wi’ a Higher Power; but I 
van safely tell ye that there’s na turning 
ahead nor astern the noo.” 

„Why, what's the matter, then?“ cried T. 

« The matter," exclaimed the old engineer. 
“ Look ye here, laddie, d'ye see this wee bit 
crackie on the shaft?" And as he spoke the 
engineer put his finger on a thin black line 
about four inches long, and not so wide as 
& big pin, which showed up on the polished 
surface of the main-shaft. 

* D'ye see this?“ 

% do, said J. What does it mean?“ 

„It means that the main- shaft is gone 
clean gone just on the edge of the bearings, 
too. If I turned the engines again it might 
break richt awa’, and if it went through the 
ship’s bottom, ye ken weel whar we should 
all find oursels.” 

‘Merciful heaven!" exclaimed I; “and 
the ship is driving on to Pulo Sapata with 
every heave of the sea——”’ 

“Do ye say that, laddie ? Ah, weel! We 
be all in the hands of the Lord, and if it’s 
His wull that things should come to the 
worrest,” said he, rolling out his R's, Gavin 
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MacRitchie will be found nt his post, and 
mebee not too unready for the call, though 
I should na be too boastful.” 

Having learned all there was to be told, I 
left MacRitchie (who had just called to a 
cleaner to bring some waste and lubricate an 
air-pump joint) to meditate on the situation, 
and rushed away to the upper deck. 

During the few minutes I had been below 
in the engine-room a great change had been 
wrought in the appearance of the Caranjah. 

With almost incredible quickness the sails 
had been loosed, let fall, sheeted home. and 
the crew—-port watch forward, starboard 
watch aft—were running away with the top- 
sail halyards as if the heavy vards were of 
feather weight. The chief imate was forward, 
and he with the boatswain and look-out man 
were overhauling the bunt-lines and celne- 
lines of the foresail and getting the tack 
down. 

The after guard, with a couple of the pas- 
sengers, were hauling out the spanker. 

The rest of the passengers-—there were six 
gentlemen and two ladies-—were together in 
a group, with pale set faces, staring at the 
rocky islet, which now seemed to tower over 
our heads. 

I took all this in with a momentary glance 
round as I ran to the bridze-ladder. I also 
thought — for things flash into one's mind like 
lightning sometimes— how a terrible crisis, 
like the present. brings out those qualities 
which distinguish our best cluss of master 
mariners in the Merchant Service. How 
could the crew work with such zeal, such 
alacrity and smartness, and how could such 
absolute discipline prevail, were it not for the 
coolness and courage, the firmness ana 
consideration mingled, and the  pertect 
mastery of his profession that the true 
seaman possesses ? 

“The main-shaft has broken, sir,“ said I, 
touching my cap, as I reached the captain’s 
side. 

"Ah! I was afraid of something of the 
kind: whereabouts has it gone?“ 

“Close to the plummer-blocks, sir; the 
crack is over the edze of the beuring." 

~ That's bad," replied he coolly; “go to 
your station, Truman, ard attend to the 
steerage of the ship." 

As I turned to descend the ladder and go 
aft I cast a glance at the island. 


We seemed to be about fifty yards, at the | 


outside, from the roaring surge beatfhr on 
the rocks. I tried to count the number of waves 
between us and the base of the island, and 
reckoned there were eleven seas between ine 
and death. Then I looked to see if the 
Caranjah had made any headway, but 
although she had certainly been launched by 
the swell closer to the island, I could not be 
sure that she had gone any farther ahead. 
The same great mass of grey rock, which I 
had noted after I had starboarded the helm 
to pass clear but close to the islet, was in its 
old position right abreast the gangway. For 
the moment I felt the urgent need of Divine 
nid, and thought a hurried prayer as I moved 
quickly aft to my post at the wheel. 

The next instant I was startled by the 
order I heard from the bridge: 

“ Clear away the starboard bower anchor, 
Mr. James." 

The order rang out clear in the ordinarily 
cool and collected manner of our skipper, 
and the answer from the chief officer came in 
similar tones. 

How many fathoms’ range, sir?“ 

“Stopper her at fifty fathoms, and let go at 
once," replied the captain. 

In two minutes the clatter, clash, and rattle 
of the chain was heard, as the anchor plunged 
down into the watery depths. 

“What's that for, Truman?” said a pas- 
senger to me; * there's no anchorage here, is 
there?“ 


“Not that I know of," replied I; * bu: 
there are strong currents hereabouts, and I 
have no doubt the captain knows what 
he's doing." 

In the meantime & slightly darker line 
than the colour of the sea showed, and might 
be seen approaching on our port beam. It 
was the rustle of the rain of a squall on the 
waters coming towards us. It was nearly 
time —for I could only count seven seas now 
between us and the breaking rollers on Pulo 
Sapata's iron-grey bulwarks. What breeze 
there was only just puffed idly and at in- 
tervals; bui somehow the ship had drawn 
ahead some few yards. 

I felt sure, notwithstanding, that she was 
nearer to destruction also. It must be that 
vnder-current has got hold of the anchor 
and cable," thought I, “for the screw would 
bring her back all the wind such as it is 
could help her." 

Another order from the bridge distinct 
and sharp : 

„See all the boats clear and ready for 
lowering, with water and provisions in 
them." 

* Boat stations, men," responded the chief 
officer; and this order was promptly carried 
out, as all the previous ones had been. 

After this there was a pause, and silence 
fell upon the ship. My glance was turned 
alternately upon the boiling seething foam 
at the base of the island, so close upon our 
right hand, and on the dark line of approach- 
ing rain (and I hoped and prayed wind, too) 
which was steadily drawing nearer and more 
near upon our port beam. 

The Caranjah leaned her side gently over 
as each great lead.coloured sea lifted her as 
it passed by to burst into spray upon the 
rocks. Each heave of the sea pushed her 
with irresistible force towards Sapata, and her 
movement ahead seemed to be too slight 
and slow to save her from being hurled at 
last against that pitiless grey wall of stone 
awaiting her approach. Slowly, but certainly, 
she seemed to be moving to her doom. 

There were but five waves of the sea now 
separating her from the awful crash which 
must follow the last heave of the swell upon 
the grey boulders. 

There was not & man on board that ship 
who did not feel that the next few minutes 
must decide the fate of the Caranjah, and 
perhaps of each one of us with her. 

Not a sound was heard save the 
monotonous roar of the sea and the occasional 
shrill cries of the birds still hovering around. 

More minutes of intense suspense passed, 
how many I could never tell; when I felt a 
light fresh gust of wind and rain brush 
against my check. My heart gave a great 
bound. and hope and thanksgiving arose within 
me. The squall was close upon us. The 
sails began to swell out to its pressure, and 
the Caramjak herself seemed to quiver with 
joy at the chance of escape held out to her. 
The squall had drawn round to the south- 
west too, and the breeze as it touched us was 
well abaft Hur beam. 

“ Man the port braces. Check the yards 
in & bit," said our skipper, in his calm tones, 
“and, carpenter," he added, “ get the wind- 
lass handles shipped." 

The breeze freshened every instant. The 
Caranjah felt it in spite of the drag of her 
screw, and she gradually began to gather 
headway and move past the grey rocks of 
Sapata. 

1n ten minutes' time we were clear of the 
island, and out of danger. Then the anchor 
was rattled up to the bows and catted and 
fished. And now, before the captain had 
left the bridge, the engineer made his ap- 
pearance. 

* Well, MacRitchie, I hear the main-shaft 
is sprung? said the captain. 

„Ay, and it is, sir — in a bad place, too.“ 
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“Can yon strengthen it in any way, so as 
we could work along easy with it?” 

„Na, na, captin. There's no possible way 
to get a band round it where it is gone.” 

* Can nothing be done, then, think you?“ 

" Aweel, captin, I ha’ a notion in my head 
that may do—inay do, I'm. saying—for I 
would be loth to certify 'twill stand good for 
long." 

„What's your plan, Mac?" 

It's just this— providing, o' course, ye 
can keep the hooker pretty steady and upright 
for twelve hours or so —--" 

"Ill try to do so, certainly," put in the 
skipper; “ but what's your idea, Mac?“ 

* Well, I'm thinking that if I can put a 
balk of wood with a socket in the upper end 
o' it, like a bearing for the shaft, I may say 
that I could secure it on the flooring of the 
ship, and lash it to the framework of the 
engines so as to support the defective end 
of the shaft in case the break extended 
right through it—d'ye see what I mean, 
captin? ” 

Perfectly.“ replied the captain ; “and you 
think the cracked shaft might stand working 
with easy steam so that we could get along 
—at half.speed, say?” 

"That's just it, captin. But you must 
understand that we cauna reckon to get 
inuch speed out of her, nor can I guarantee 


IE was when I was an apprentice, home. 

ward bound from Frisco with a cargo o£ 
wheat. Off the Horn we had the usual 
wretched weather, and bitterly cold. It 
wis in the month of January. We hadn't 
hed much of a Christmas, but the girls at 
Lome had got hold of the tow-rope, and up 
to then we hadn't done amiss. On Christ- 
mas Day the wind shifted dead ahead, and 
tor three Sunday mornings running we 
Ezhted the same point of land. 

We were on the port tack, close-hauled 
under lower topsails, with the lee rail under 
eater. Then the cargo shifted and we were 
on our beam-ends with the water right up to 
var hatches, and shipping heavy sens to 
wilward. 

Ine old man was below in his cabin. He 
wa:n't much good at any time in bad 
‘eather, and this time 1 believe he was in a 
d. ue funk. Anyhow, the mate was carrying 
an in charge of the ship, and he sent me 
rind to see that all coils of rope were secure. 

! found the lower foretopsail brace on the 
side trailing out to sea through a port- 
L.ie. If that got chafed through we should 
nave a smash. The yard would swing round 
t fore you could say Jack Robinson,” and 
tLe chances are that the foretopmast would 
carry away. That would be no joke, with a 
suited cargo in the hold and the ship half 
ceder water. As it was, she was straining 
acd shivering like a living thing. 
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the contrivance will stand against very 
heavy weather.” 

"Of course not, Mac; but I think your 
idea is a capital one, so we'll call the car- 
penter at once and let him pick out a suit- 
able spar to make your preventer bearing.” 

Vera weel, captain, I've brought up the 
dimensions—the length of the spar required 
and the size of the cutting for the shaft to 
work in.” 

By this time Pulo Sapata was a mile or 
two astern of us, and the squall that had 
done us such splendid service had died out. 
The Caranjah again rolled idly on the 
breast of the great leaden waves and calm 
prevailed; but everybody watehed the pro- 
rressof Maclitchie's shaft-sustaining scheme 
with the deepest interest. Scarcely anybody 
thought of turning in, and the work went on 
in the engine-room during the night. "The 
spar selected lad been cut the exact length 
equired ; one end rested and was wedged up 
on the angle irons of the ship’s bottom, the 
other scooped out so, as exactly to fit; the 
spar was got in position so as to stand upright 
against the plummer-blocks. and then strong 
lashings were passed at intervals to the frame 
of the engines. 

At last all was pronounced complete, nnd 
just as day began to break, the next morning, 
the engines moved ahead again, and the 


UNDER GREEN SEAS. 
By AN Orp Sarr. 


The men were sitting on the top of tho 
cook’s galley forward, watching. I sang out 
to them to lend a hand and clear the brace. 
lt was jammed hard and fast in tlie port-liole. 
“Lend a hand? Not they. They had 
signed on to work the ship, not to throw 
away their lives.“ That is the answer I 
got. 

There was no time to argue. I crawled aft 
and reported it. Then the mate used strong 
language. It has got to be done,” he added ; 
* come on, George." 

We slipped off every bit of clothing down 
to shirt and drawers. Oilskins and seaboots 
werent wanted for that job, but it was 
awfully cold. We waited for a lull, and then 
made a dash for the lee rail, and caught hold 
of a stanchion. 

Down went the old ship in a heavy roll, 
and we with her, holding on like grim death. 
She seemed ages going down, as if she would 
never come up again. When she did, she 
only gave us time to draw along breath and 
tighten our grip, and down she went again. 
We hadn't touched the brace that was adrift, 
so far. 

Three separate times we went under like 
that. As we came up the third time the 
mate shouted * Look out," and he made 
a spring into the rigging and held on 
there. 

I couldn't. Ihadn'tstrength enough left 
for a spring; but I let go of the stanchion 
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Caranjah resumed her course, steaming at 
five, instead of her usual ten, knots an 
hour. 

When I came on deck at twelve to take my 
turn of duty as usual, having indulged in & 
snooze during the forenoon, I found the cap- 
tain looking at the barometer. 

" Glass going down, sir?” asked I, after 
saluting him. 

Mes, it is, Truman; it's lower than I like 
it. We alwayshave to be ready for anything 
at this change of monsoon *ime." 

" [f it would only keep fine weather for 
four or five days we should be in Hong Kong; 
she's going a good six now, they say, sir." 

The hours passed and the days passed; 
we watched the barometer every two hours, 
noting its rise and fall; and MacRitchie, 
equally anxious in his domain, watched his 
shaft-supporter with the keenest eyes, now 
hardening up à wedge hcre and tightening a 
lashing there. 

The breeze freshened astern of us, and we 
had a rattling fair wind to help us on. The 
south-west monsoon, in fact, had come in 
earnest. We passed on well away from the 
dreaded Paracells, and in due time safely 
anchored in Hong Kong, where much admira- 
tion was expressed at the ingenious contriv- 
E suggested by MacRitchic's resourceful 
mind. 


and tried to make for the main hateh. Just 
as I touched it with the tip of my fingers the 
old girl shipped a heavy sea, and I wus 
washed away. 

You get used to being washed round the ship 
in heavy weather, without thinking anything 
of it. You can always see the deck, and lay 
hold of a rope or a beluying-pin as you go by. 
But this time I saw nothing. I was too far 
gone when the water came over me. The 
next thing I did see, when I got my head 
clear, was the ship herself a shcrt distance 
off. 

* I'm overboard,” I said to myself. You 
expect I was frightened? Well, I wasn't. I 
felt as if all trouble was over. But in a 
moment I saw all my past life in one view. 
It hadn't perhaps been very bad, but, any- 
how, I saw it all — ail at once --and my home, 
and my old father and mother. and all of 
them. Then I knew nothing more until 
something seemed to scrape my back. 

When 1 came to, I was in my own bunk 
on board, in the apprentices’ house. The 
return wave had washed me aboard right aft, 
but 1 should have been sucked back in another 
minute if the third mate, who was standing 
by the wheel, had not grabbed me by the 
back of my shirt, and just saved me. It was 
touch and go, and no mistake. 

" Did I forget to say my prayers that 
night?" What do you think? What would 
you have done? 


— —u— — —— —— —-— 


THE BUILDING OF A CANVAS CANOE MADE EASY. 


^ tnose uninitiated in the principles of boat- 
building, the task of constructing a 

A able craft presents many seemingly in- 
1. T50un*able ditliculties. But, in reality, 
wes: difliculties are not nearly so great as 
t appear. No doubt to build a large and 
xaworihy craft requires skill and tech- 
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nical knowledge not possessed by the average 
reader of the IB. O. P.“; but such a craft as 
I am going to describe is well within the 
limits of the amateur's ability. 

No eluborate tools are necessary; nothing 
in fact beyond what may be found in every 
amateur's kit. 


In commencing the building of a boat or 
canoe, the first step is to draw plans—in 
other words, design your boat; but with this 
more troublesome part of the business I will 
not detain you, further than to give the 
dimensions, and show how the different 
parts are made and joined together. 
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The design and dimensions are the same 
cs for the canoe in fig. 6, so that, if the 
instructions here given are carried out to 
the letter, a very serviceable little boat 
should be the result. 

The dimensions of the boat are as 
follows: 


ft. in 
Length from stem to stern at gunwale 10 6 
Length from stem to stern at lw.l. 

(load water-liue) à è > . 10 0 
Beam amidships at gunwale . k A 30 
Beam amidships at l.w.]. A è ° 32 
Depth at stem and stern . x ° 15 
Depth amidships . . ° " ‘ 14 
Stem and stern frames, beam amid- 

ships at gunwale . E . è 21 
Stem and stern frames, beam amid- 

ships at l. w. I. i g ^ A ; 20 
Distance of stem frame from centre 

frame . : ` A P ; . 27 
Distance of stern frame from centre 

frame . " e š 30 


The modus operandi is as follows: The 
keel is first cut out of a piece of spruce or 
elm—any wood will do, but spruce and elm 
are specially suitable for this purpose; its 
length should be 10 ft., depth 2 in., and 
1} in. thick. Shape it as in fig. 1 (end view). 
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The stem and stern posts should be mortised 
into each end of the keel. The proper angle 
at which to place the posts can be obtained 
by erecting a perpendicular from the keel, 
and fixing the top of the posts three inches 
out therefrom. (See fig. 2.) 

Additional strength should be given to the 
posts by a knee screwed in at the angle. A 
natural forked branch of a tree is better and 
stronger than one cut out. In fig. 3, the 
stem and stern posts are visible, also the 
knee at the angle. This illustration is from 
an actual photograph of the boat when 
partly constructed. The frames, on which 
depends the shape of the boat, are the next 
things to be made. The greatest care must 
be taken in constructing them, as on this 
depends the beauty, as well as the sailable 
virtues, of the canoe. 

The best method of getting the shape is as 
follows: Join together some 3 in. planking to 
form a parallel frame 32 by 14 in. The 32 
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inches represent the beam amidships at the 
l.w.l. (load water-line) and the 14 inches the 
height at the middle of the boat. 

TPQsS (fig. 4), represent the parallelogram 
of wood, down the centre of which draw the 
line Fc, and another p n at right angles to it, 
at a distance of 4 inches from the base, os. 
This last line represents the l.w.l., and its 
distance from the base, Qs, will determine the 
shape of the boat, as will be readily under- 
stood by re-Jing what follows. 

Now, as the beam at the gunwale is less 
by 2 inches than the beam at the l.w.l., mark 
off an inch at each end towards the centre 
(a E, fig. 4). Drive a nail half-way in at 
these two points, and two more g in. in 
from pp. Take now a narrow thin strip of 
pine, or other tough wood, and, using the 
nails to keep it in position, gradually bend it 
round to c. "Run the pencil round this 
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curve (anc). Do the same with the left 
side of the frame, running the batten round 
the curve Epc, marking it with the pencil. 
Saw round the outside of these curves, and 
then, with a spokeshave, plane it down to the 


to the keel. 
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Its position will be 3 in. abaft 


the middie of the length—that 15, 3 in. aft 
from the middle of the keel. 

The method of securing it to the keel can be 
seen im fig. 3. 


A small nick is cut in the 
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pencil marks. The other two frames are cut 
out in a similar manner, but in these the 
beam at the gunwale is greater than the 
beam at the l.w.l. Join together, as before, 
some planking, to form a parallelogram 
22 in. by 16 in. This is made an inch 
bigger each way to allow for the planing 
down. The 22 in. represents the beam at 


GuwWALE 30” 


7 E£ 


FIG. 4. 


gunwale, and the 16 in. the depth at stem and 
stern. Draw a perpendicular through the 
middle of this parallelogram, and another at 
right angles to it, 4 in. from the base. This 
last represents the l.w.l., and the first the 
middle vertical line of the canoe (see fig. 4, 
D BF C.) The beam at gunwale is 21 in., 
and the beam or breadth at l.w.l. 20 in. 


centre, at the bottom, the same width as 
the kee! and about } in. deep; it is then 
stayed with knees at the side. The stem 
and stern frames are fastened in the same 
manner. The positions for these are given 
above. 

Cut now a rabbet down each side of the 
stem and stern posts, À in. wide and sufti- 
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ciently deep to allow the gunwale and 
stringers to lie flush. These (the stringers) 
are then bent into position, and fastened to 
the frames and posts, after which the boat is 
ready for the canvas (see fig. 3). "This is, 
perhaps, the most tedious and troublesome 
part of the business. The best method is to 
have the canvas in a piece sufficiently large 
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Mark off these points with & pencil, and 
drive a nail half-way in at each, then bend 
the batten round the curve, mark it and saw 
vutside the mark, planing down afterwards 
with a spokeshave. 

The midship frame should now be fastened 


to cover the whole framework of the canoe. 
Wet it, and then stretch on with nippers, 
using copper tacks for fastening it to the 
frame. If canvas cannot be had, thick 
calico will answer the purpose. I have had 
a canoe covered. with calico in constant use 
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for several years, and find it stands wear well, 
if ordinary care be taken. 

As soon as the canvas is thoroughly dry, 
it should receive two coats of linseed oil. 
When the final coat of oil is dry, the canvas 
should be pa nted. The paint should be mixed 
with oil only; paints mixed with spirit do 
not stand the water. At least three coats of 
paint should be given, outside and in; the 
more the better. When the boat is dry, the 
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gunwaie should bo strengthened by an 
additional lath fixed on the outside (see 
fig. 6) ; this also gives to the boat a finished 
appearance. 

The centre portion of the three frames 
should be cut away to take from the weight 
as much as possible. Finally, the ribs, floor, 
and seats are put in; and, if desired, the 
ends may be partly covered with canvas, as 
shown in the last illustration. The ribs are 
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GRAMMAPHONE: 
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cut from } in. elm, bent and fastened to the 
keel and stringers. It is advisable to cover 
the bottom of the keel with a thin vencer of 
wood, to keep the canvas from cutting. 

As to the manner of propelling such a 
craft, it may be rowed, paddled, or sailed. I 
have used a small sail on this boat, and find 
it carries it very well. I should, however, 
strongly ndvise those who cannot swim to 
rest content with rowing or paddling. 


HOW TO MAKE IT, AND HOW TO USE IT WHEN MADE. 


Y Te now have to consider the other end of 

the spring. Thisis secured to the rim 
of the diaphragm case by means of a screw, 
as shown in fig. 5, at w, but it has to be sup- 
ported a little way from it, so that it can 
vibrate freely. To do this a little bit of 
metal measuring about 3, in. thick, and the 
same length that the spring is broad i.e. 
half an inch—is inserted beneath it. It is 
about 4 in. broad. The screw fastening the 
spring down passes through this support into 
the diaphragm-case rim, and thus holds all 
three firmly together. The ends of the sup- 


port should be filed to fit the curve of the 
case. 

Before you fix down the top rim of the 
diaphragm case over the ferrotype plate you 
had better fix to thc latter the littlo brass 
screw shown atsinfig.8. This acts as a con- 


Fic. U. CSEKCTIONAL DETAILS OF DIAPHRAGM AND 
CONNECTIONS, 

F, ferrotype diaphragm ; N, N, N, N, nuts fixinz to 
screw os, W. screw holding spring: B, binding- 
screw; K needle; n, support for spring; k, k, back 
of diaphragm case; L, L, side of diaphragm case; 
T, hole for tube. 

necting-link between the ferrotype plate and 

the spring outside the case.- It is simply a 

very thin brass screw about 1 in. in diameter 

and 1 inch long. This screw is provided 
with four little nuts about } in. in diameter, 
and 5g in. thick, under which one can have 
same very thin washers of metal about 3 in. 
in diameter. Now before vou screw down 
the ferrotype plate you have to insert the 
rerew in the centre hole p, fig. 4, and screw 
down two little nuts, one on each side of it, 
&o as to hold it firmly between them. When 
the plate has been placed in position and se- 
cured by the screws through the edges and 
the rim of the diaphragm case, and after the 
spring has been placed on the top (the screw 
coming through the hole sB in fig. 6), the other 
two little nuts have to be screwed tightly on 
each side of the spring. This is doneat such 

a point that they will not draw it too closely 

to the ferrotype plate on the one hand. nor 

hold at too far away from it on the other 
hand. The spring is thus held firmly in its 
natural position, and also connected with the 
ferrotvpe plate, as shown in fig. 8. This 
part of the instrument is now finished. 

The needles are simply pieces of thin steel 
wire of No. 26 on the “Birmingham Wire 

Gauge." They are exactly like pieces ot 
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PART I.—continued. 


knitting-needles, and could, I have no doubt, 
be cut out of them if your sister happens to 
leave her work-basket near you, and you can 
manage to borrow a few! But they have to 
be very much sharper than ordinary knitting- 
needles, and, in addition to this, they are 
properly of softer steel. The labour of 
making them is so great, and the time they 
last so short, that I recommend you not to 
attempt to make any. They can be obtained 
at the not extravagant price of sixpence per 
hundred from many dealers in the instru- 
ment itself; the one from whom I have ob- 
tained them is Mr. R. McCaskie, 70 Mary- 
lebone Lane, London, w. At this price it is 
not werth the trouble to make the needles 
for oneself. 

There is an alternative method of making 
the diaphragm and its case, based upon the 
newest style of grammaphone in the market, 
which I will give a short account of, as it 
affords better results in the hands of skiltul 
workers. This involves the use of a glass 
diaphragm instead of a metal one, and so 
requires much more careful treatment, as the 
extremely thin glass is very liable to crack. 
The diaphragm ease in this method may be 
smaller than in the former case. To make it 
you may get three rings of metal (tinned 
iron for preference), the first measuring ꝗ in. 
in thickness, 1: in. in diameter, with a 
hole 2 in. diameter in the centre. Now on 
this we want to fix another ring, very thin, 
fay about „. in. in thickness, J in. bread, and 
the same exterior diameter as the other. Over 
this we fix the third ring, which is the same 
exterior diameter, but is only 4 in. broad and 
lt in. thick. When these are fastened together 
by means of screws round their edges as be- 
fore, vou will see that we get the arrangement 
depicted in section in fig. H, where the rings 
are marked mn. At the top we want a cover 
(marked in fig. 9), which is made by taking 
another ring ot metal which can be slightly 
larger than the other, say 144 in. in diameter 
and rather under g, in. in thickness. This 
has in the centre a hole about J in. in dia- 
meter. It is shown in section in fig. 9 at p. 
Before vou fasten the whole thing together you 
have to insert thediaphragm, which is simply 
an extremely thin disc of glass. These discs are 
sold by the dealers in grammaphone materials 
for this purpose, and as they are extremely 
fragile, and consequently often break, they 
are sold very cheaply. The cheapest I know 
of are sold by Messrs. T. G. Weods & Son, 
54 Spencer Street, Clerkenwell, r.-, at 1s. 
per dozen. The glasses are exactly lj; in. 
in diameter, and should exactly fit the space 
inside the case when the first three rings ave 
put together, the diaphragm resting on the 
inner ledge thus formed. But before finally 
fixing down the top vou have to insert two 
indiarubber bands of exactly the same 

(To be continued.) 


size as the hole, and of the same exte- 
rior diameter as the circular ledge itself. 
Une band goes under the glass, the other 
over it, thus protecting it from breakage and 
allowing it to vibrate freely. When you 
have placed these parts in position you can 
screw the case together firmly. 

Just as in the case of the first diaphragm 
case, we have to provide a spring and a needle. 
These are made just as before, only the 
spring is smaller—2 inches long and 1 in. 
broad. The holes are in the same places 
and the binding-screw attachment is simi- 
lar to that in the former style. A similar 
support is also provided at the end, to raise 
the spring above the surface of the outside 
cover. But as we cannot make a hole 
throrg) the glass dise without smashing it, 


Fig. 9.—SEKCTION OF DIAPHRAGM CASE PUT 
TOGETHER. 


n. R, R, R, rings of metal: r. tube: P, glass disc 
b. D, front of case. The white spaces above and 
below the ends of the glass disc show positions 
of rubber bands. 


we have to connect it with the spring in 
another way. This is best done by using a 
short, rather thicker, piece of wire as a link, 
the top of which is a screw which will take 
two nuts by which it is attached to the spring 
as before, and the bottom is bent at right- 
angles for about 4 in. Now you have to 
raise the spring by means of its support to 
just such a height that this bent erd will 
rest lightly on the glass disc while the 
spring is in its natural position, neither 
pulled towards the glass disc nor forced away 
from it. The probable distance to achieve 
this result will be about 4 in. When you 
have arranged this, take otf the spring und 
its attendant screw and wire, and procure a 
most minute particle of beeswax. Melt 
this (it should only be a few drops when 
melted) on the blade of a knife, and drop it 
exactlv in the centre of the glass dise through 
the hole in the centre of tlie cover. Before 
it has had time to set, press the bent end of 
the wire (which can be slightly warmed) on 
the disc. and screw down the spring at the 
end. Ina few seconds the wax will set, and 
the wire and spring be firmly joined to the 
glass diaphragm. When this is the case, 
this part of the work will be finished. ‘The 
join will be better if thc bent end of the wire 
is flattened out by hammering. 
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10 ANY readers of the B. O. P.“ have doubt - 

less by this time become practical elec- 
tricians, possessing machines made by their 
own hands, owing to the excellent hints and 
directions given in papers on the subject 
which have appeared in these volumes. But 
there may be others who have not had the 
opportunity or means for constructing the 
various apparatus, and to whom the useful 
and'interesting science is still pretty well a 
closed book, and it is with these in my mind 
that the following paper is written. To make 


an electrical machine of approved pattern, 
that will give results, entails a certain 
amount of labour and time, though that 
labour and time are never thrown away ; still, 
amusing electrical experiments may be 
performed with articles always ready to 
hand, and such experiments may egg the 
performer on to adeeper study of the science, 
and to the construction of really useful 
apparatus. The following is a simple 
electrical trick, the solution of which will 
perhaps puzzle some young people, until they 
know “ how it's done." 

Across the back of a drawing-room chair, 
one whose top bar comes to an edge for 
preference (as in this case there will be less 
iriction), place an ivory-handled walking-stick, 
or one of those feather brooms with long 
bamboo handles used for dusting pictures and 
ornaments on the drawing-room walls, and 
balance it as in fig. 1. And then ask any 
of the onlookers if they can cause it to fall 
without touching it, or the chair, or blowing 
on it, or shaking the floor, or dropping any- 
thiny on it. Some, no doubt, will try various 
means, but if you have stated your conditions 
correctly they will not succeed. You, mean- 
while, have Jaid an ordinary business or 
visiting card in the grate or anywhere where 
it will get really hot. When you are requested 
to explain the difficulty, take this up and rub 
it violently on your coat-sleeve on the plea 
of removing any dust (though the dust would 
be sticking uncommonly close if it really 
required all the energy you apply for its 
removal) ; then present the edge of the card 
to the ivory handle of the stick, or, in the case 
of the broom, to the feathers —not, however, 
allowing it to touch—and you will see the 
handle wil] be attracted to the card,and will 
follow it; if you then draw the card in a curve 
vowards the back of the chair, the handle will 
come too, until, the balance being disturbed, 
the cane will fall. If you allow the card to 
cool, and omit the rubbing, anyone else may 
try the experiment with certainty of failure. 
Any little“ patter ” you may introduce in 
the course of the trick should be devised to 
hide the fact that it is due to eiectricity, and 
also to divert the attention of the onlookers 
from the rubbing of the card. Explain that 
it is „clearly a pnenmatical-hydrostatical 
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SO SIMPLE: 


A BUNCH OF ELECTRICAL TRICKS. 


By SoMERVILLE GIBNEY. 


combination of concrete atoms,’’ and in their 
efforts to swallow this definition they may 
not pay much attention to therubbing. The 
secret lies in the fact that by rubbing the hot 
card you generate electricity which will 
attract ivory or feathers, etc. This is, of 
course, a most rough explanation, but if you 
will search out à more exact one, your little 
trick will not be time wasted. 

The first idea of a boy possessing an 
electrical machine is “to get sparks," but 
we can manage this without the aid of an 
elaborate machine. Most houses possess a 
lamp chimney, a lamp brush, and a silk hand- 
kerchief, and I'll be bound that among the 
young people who dwell in the house may be 
found some pieces of tinfoil off chocolate or 
butter-scotch, and these are all the materials 
we require for our experiment. 

From your tinfoil cut a strip about three- 
quarters of an inch in width, and with a little 
gum fasten this round the glass chimney and 
half-way between the ends. Cut another 
strip & quarter of an inch wide, and fasten 
this in the same way from one end of tho 
glass to within a quarter of an inch of the 
broad band, as in fig. 2; then put your 
chimney, your lamp brush, and your silk 
handkerchief in the fender before a good fire, 
so that they may get throughly warm, and 
dry. As soon as this is effected your 
machine is ready for work. Wrap the silk 
handkerchief rouud the brush and, holding 
the chimney in your lefthand, taking care 
that you do not touch the tinfoil with your 
fingers, thrust the brush and handkerchief 
into the chimney, and work it backwards 
and forwards exactly as if you were cleaning 
the interior. You have now only to retire toa 
dark room, and you will see plenty of sparks 
— and bright ones too— passing from the 
end of the thin strip of foil to the broad band 
surrounding the chimney, and the harder you 
work the brighter and bigger the sparks will 
be. 

While you have your electric machine in 
working order, you may as well try the follow- 
ing experiment. Get & piece of very thin 


wire, such as florists use for making “ button- 
holes," and fasten one end round the broad 
band of foil on the chimney, allowing the 
other end to hang down (if you have not 
the wire handy, & piece of silk or cotton will 
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serve the purpose, but wire is best), and twist 
this end round a cigarette-paper or a piece of 
thin tissue-paper, cut into three, in the direc- 
tion of its length ; now insert your silk-clad 
brush into the opposite end of the chimney 
from that which you have been using; proceed 
with the cleaning motion as before, and *01 
will very soon see the strips of paper start 
asunder as if they had a natural aversion to 
each other. 

Iam not much of a scientist, but I believe 
I am right in saying these experiments prove 
the following facts : 

1. Bad conductors, such as glass, become 
electrified through rubbing. 

2. Gocd conductors, like the wire, trans- 


mit the electricity from an electrified body 
(the chimney) to one that is not (the 
shreds of paper). 

3. Bodies charged with the same kind of 
electricity, either positive or negative, re- 
pulse one another. 


This certainly docs not sound very 
learned, but then our experiments are not 
very deep. 


Judging from my own boyhood, the next 
best instruments to an electric machine, in 
the eyes of youngsters, were a galvanic 
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battery and coil ; for out of them you could get 
" shocks," as we were pleased to term them ; 
though now I should state it thus—that we 
were able, by holding the two electrodes, to 
form part of the circuit and allow the current 
to pass throngh us. 

If I remember rightly, you have already 
had articles in these pages telling you how 
you can make a battery and cou for your- 
selves; but now I am going to show you how 
you can make the former in a very simple 
way, and in a very few minutes, and b 
means of an experiment you will be able to 
prove that it is capable of producing a 
current, even if it is only a weak one. All 
we shall require for this is a needle, & small 
piece of paper, a fork and teaspoon, a strip 
of zinc, some small pieces of coke, a little 
piece of linen, a magnet (a toy one will do), 
two shallowish bowls (I make use of two 
small sugar-basins, and find they answer 
well), and some kitchen galt. As usual, my 
apparatus is“ so simple.“ 

Commence by rubbing one end of your 
necdle against one pole of the magnet, always 
in the same direction, and then, having filled 
one of your glasses with water, float the 
needle on the surface. You can do this by 
two means - either put a coating of grease 
over it (I use vaseline), or lay it on a little 
piece of paper which you have cut in the 
form of an arrow, or any other figure you 
may prefer. In cither casc, the moment the 
needle is free on the water it will become 
& compass, one end pointing directly 
towards the north. Even if you move it 
from this position, it will revert to it 
directly it is free again. In your other glass 
make a strong solution of salt and water, 
and while the salt is dissolving break up 
your piece of coke into bits about the size 
of cherry-stones, put them into your piece of 
linen, with the bandle of the fork in their 
midst, making a kind of bag or sausage with 
the fork protruding from it, and tie it up; 
fig. 3 will give you an idea of what I mean. 

You will find it more convenient now to 
place your first glass with the floating need!c 
in it on a book, raising it about two inches 
abovethe table. Across the top of this glass, 
and over the needle, lay the teaspoon. Put 
the “bag end” of your fork in the salt 
solution, allowing the prongs to rest on the 
teaspoon. Bend one end of your strip of 
zinc almost to a right angle and put it in the 
same glass as the fork, but be careful it 
doés not touch the bag, and allow the other 


end to rest on the teaspoon. The moment 
it does so you will see your needle de- 
flected, though it will revert to its original 
dosition as soon as you remove the zinc from 
the solution. 

And now let us see what your efforts have 
resulted in. First of all, you have made a 
compass—a simple one, certainly—but for 
all that, as true as the most elaborate. 
Secondly, you have constructed a galvanic 
cell, of which the bag end of the fork is the 
positive pole, and the piece of zinc the nega- 
tive. And thirdly, by combining the com- 
pass and the battery, you have formed a 
galvanoscope—that is, an instrument for 
detecting the presence of minute quantities 
of galvanic electricity. There is more in 
this last experiment than you are probably 
aware of, for it was from this that the 
electric telegraph came into being. But it 
is only right I should warn you that I 
have found the experiment a troublesome 
one. Ishould hardly like to say how many 
hours I have spent over it before I got it to 
work properly. I knew that if I had my 
apparatus right it must go, but something 
was always wrong, and though I strained 
my eyes I could discover no sign of deflec- 
tion in the needle. At last I tried polish- 
ing my piece of zinc with a piece of emery- 
paper at the point of contact with the spoon, 
and then—Eureka! The needle swung 
round at once. The fact was, the current was 
a very weak one, and the film of oxidisation 
on the surface of the zinc was sufticient to 
stop it passing to the spoon. I only tell you 
of my difficulties in order to encourage you 
in case of a failure or two at first. Don’t be 
beaten with it, for it is bound to act if you 
only follow the directions I have given you. 
The surface of the water on which the 
needle floats should not be more than half 
an inch beneath the handle of the spoon, and 
be careful that the needle is also directly 
beneath it, and lying in the same direction 
as the spoon. And now, boys, success 
attend you ! 
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A FAMOUS HIGHWAY MARK. 


4 MEMORIAL WELL KNOWN TO CYCLISTS 
ON THE PORTSMOUTH ROAD. 


Bv H. G. ARCHER. 


A joe! in Dickens's famous novel, * Nicholas 
Nickleby,” the hero, accompanied by Smike, 
tallied forth to seek his fortune, it may be remembered 
that the two wayfarers, bound for Portsmouth. made 
(-»lalming the first stage of their journey. On the 
‘owing morning they were early astir, and after a 
^m weary climb up to the summit of Hindhead, they 
reste] a while upon tle rim of Hackham Bottom, 
erter known as the “Devil's Punchbowl.“ where 
"ike listenel with greedy interest as Nicholas read 
Us» inscription upon the stone which, reared in that 
"bb spot, telis of a foul and treacherous murder 
'ummittel there by night. The grass on which they 
“wood had once been dyed with gore, and the blood of the 
wardered man hai run down, drop by drop. into tne 
bellow which gives the place its name, ‘The Devil's 
Bowi, thought Nicholas as he looked into the void, 
"never beld fitter liquor than that.“ 

This stone must be familiar to many tourista, 
v;stors, and cyclists who pass along the famous high- 
way that here commands one of the most lovely and 
*rpansive prospects varied Surrey presents. Hindhead 
“ands 900 feet above the level of the sea, and with the 
exception of Leith Hill is the highest land in the 
county. Again, the Portsmouth road is well known to 
be one of the best cycling roads in the neighbourhood of 

and as thís landmark ctically marks the 
":mmit, the stone is a fioe. resting-place with 
ust, either resting after the long pull up from, or 
preparing for the splendid coast down to, Godalming, 
seven miles away. 

The crime in question was perpetrated on the night 
of september 24, 1786, and, owing to the brutal 
^;reumstances of the case, created a great sensation. 
At that period the high-road between London and 
Portsmouth boasted considerable traffic in coaches and 
pe-t-chaises, while the pedestrians traversing it were 


“ mandarins,” skulked in the cross-lanes aud behind 
tLikets, On the date recorded on the stoue, three of 
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asked his assistance to help them on the road to Ports- 
mouth. Poor Jack, who was returning home from a 
cruise with his pockets well filled, generously responded 
to their bogus tale of woe ; whereupon the sight of the 
gold so inflamed the villains’ cupidity that they beat 
the unfortunate man to death, and rolled the body into 
the hollow of the “ Devil's Punchbowl,” where it was 
found a few hours later. Retribution, however, 
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speedily overtook the three murderers, who were 
brought to justice and hanged upon the gibbet on the 
summit of Hindhead, a short distance above the place 
where the stone was subsequently erected to record the 
exact spot where the body had been found. In 1851 a 
cross of Cornish granite was erected on the site of the 
gibbet, at the expense of Sir William Erle. 

The body of the murdered sailor, whose identity was 
never discovered, was buried in the pretty little cliureh- 
yard of Thursley, some two miles distant from the 
scene of the murder, The headstone over the grave was 
embellished by some local artist with a rather comic 
bas-relief, representing three men killing a sailor. Then 
follows the inscription : “In memory of a generous but 
unfortunate sailor, who was barbarously murdered on 
Hindhead on September 24th, 1786, by three villains after 
he had liberally treated tiem, and promised them his 
further assistance on the roud to Portsmouth.” 


OUR NOTE BOOK, 


TO OLD RUGBEIANS. 


Tux following lines will not be altogether new to 
those who attend the Old Rugbeian Dinners, but others 
will be interested to see them: 


To Rugbeians all hail! and the better to show it, 
Take an old Rugby tune—from an obsolete poet ! 


First a health to the Queen—since her throne she 
attained 
Eight loyal Headmasters o'er Rugby have reigned. 
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Here's a health to our Chairman: boy, master, and 
Head— 
Wise, bountiful, loyal—what more could be said ? 


And appropriate History truthfully tells 
That he gave us the Sath, and we gave him to 
Wells. 


The wide spread of sound learning Dean Bradley 
will show, 

He taught Oxford and Marlbro' the way they should 
go. 

Of one Bishop I tell—and my tongre shall not 
falter— 

Jn oll days he was "Squish"—now “My Lord of 
Gibraltar” ! 


Sea and Hill, says the poet, “two voices there be“: 
Well, the Queen has the Rock, and “old Sandford,” 
the See, 


And our Army and Navy we welcome to-day 
In Gérham and Newill, and Dalrymple Hay! 


Can the Empire lie cafe to its Easternmost corner 
For a strong Civil Service—ask William Lee 
Warner ! 


For enlarging our borders, and planting new fames, 
Give your thanks and your hopes to the reigning 
King James. 


Cheer our grand old Archbishop! a school new- 
created, 
Eighty years of good decds, and his force unabated ! 


For our great ones, now gone, give a thought ere 


we part, 
New triumphs we'll win, with their names in our 
heart ! 


— —o0*$10«— — 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


(TwEeNTY-SECOND ANNUAL SERIES.] 


A ‘‘21 Years" Competition. 


0* page 206 of our last volume we offered PRIZE- 

MONEY to the amount of Two Guineas for (1) a list 
of the best twenty-one seríal stories published in the 
“B.O.P.” during the first twenty-one years, the 
question to be decided by the votes of our readers; 
and (2) for a list of the best twenty-one coloured 
plates issued by ns during the same period, 

Here is our Award : 


** Best Stories." 


Prizes—10s. 6d. each. 


WII LIM R. G. KENT (aged 15), 17 Larkhall Lane, 
Clapham, s.w. 

Jamis MCDONALD FINLAYSON (aged 17), The Manse, 
Burntislands. 


Euch of these managed to name fifteen out of the 
twenty one stories selected by the combined votes of 
our readers, other competitors running them close 
with fourteen, thirteen, etc. 


** Best Coloured Plates." 


Prize—21s. 
W. T. GODWIN, The Rosarium, Ashbourne. 


Here the prize-winner named sixteen out of the 
twenty-one plates selected by our readers as the best: 
his nearest competitor, A. H. Paul, of Crouch Hill, 
naming fifteen of them. 

a? 

We append a list of the twenty-five stories anl 
pictures heading the list : 

Statis- Cockhouse at Fellsgarth.” „Fifth Form 
of St. Dominic's.” * Tom, Dick, and Harry." Wil- 
loughby Captains.“ “A Dog with a Bad Name.” 
“Cap.ain Len Guy." “Nic Revel" “My Friend 
Smith.” “The Triple Alliance.” “Master of the 
Shell" “Adventures of a Three-Guinea Watch.” 
" Mobsley's Mohicans.” “From Powder-Monkey to 
Admiral.“ “Simon Hart." „Allan Adair.” “ Clam- 
pions of the Kremlin.” “Cruise of the Good ship 
Boreas.” “Ydoll Gwyn.“ “A Great Mistake.” 
" Middy on the Moors.” “Reginald Cruden.’ “The 
Tiger Chief of Burmah.” “The Orchid-Seekers.” 
"Archie Mackenzie.” Hunted through the Frozen 
Ocean.” 

Pictures.—“ Scotch Regiments of the British Army.“ 
“Trish Regiments of the British Army.” “Still as 
Death." “The Blood Trail.” “British Moths.” 
“ Goal.” “The Honey Stealer.” “Wreck of the 
Birkenhead.” “ Lilies.” “The First Prince of Wales.” 
“Indian Native Army.” “British Butterflies.” 
“ Perils of the Deep.” “ True to Death." “ Flags and 
Funnels.” “An Old Salt.” “Cur British Cavalry.” 
“Birds’ Eggs.” “Stealthy Fate.” * Sympathy." 
“ Messmates.” * Snow Leopard and Eagle. “ Fresh- 
water Fish. Boy's Owny Fowl-Yard." “After 
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H. RKED.—We know of no such things: but if there 
are any you wonld probably hear of them by writing 
to Messrs Price & Co, 4 Berry Street, Clerkenwell 
Road, E.C., or Messrs. King, Mendham & Co., 


Bristol. 


PAMPHLETS (Another Bad Boy).—All these are arrant 
quackery, Obey the laws of health, and keep a pure 
mind in a pure body. 


PLATONA.—We have & distinct recollection of an- 
swering your query under the name of * Galvano- 
meter," so we do not think it was our fault that it 
did not reach you. l. You can get what you 
want under the name of " silverine hangers " from 
Jonathan Fallowfield, 146 ‘haring Cross Koad, w:, 
from 2s. to 4s. per dozen, and also superior styles 
from 4d. each. 3. No; out of print. 3. No; but 
hope to issue in a cheap handbook soon. 4. You 
must have got some hypo into the bath, or left out 
the gold! It invariably works first rate in our 
hands, and the prints tone in abouta quarter of an 
hour. Possibly vou put too much sulphocyanide in 
it. It is better to make it slightly stronger than in 
the directions, by only using sixteen ounces of water 

Y. We recommend you to persevere 
With it, and not to use the combined bath. l 


DaLvBinp (Sydney)—Delighted to hear from you. 
Shall be glad of photo of your flourishing * B.O.P,” 
tree, 


A. C. MATTINSON.—Y ou should have at least 15 square 
inches of heating surface in the boiler for the engine 
mentioned. A three-bladed Propeller is the best for 
model work, and the size of yours is very suitable, 
The speed depends on the pitch of the screw and 
boiler pressure; from three to four miles an hour 
would be very good for that size boat, 


E. WiLsoN.—Judging from the photos received the 
is it; and 
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have no? sufficient room for the, $ 
valve 1, in which case you had better make a fresh 
casting. 


E. E. (Sarratt Rectory).—Yon will find that, in our 
annual for 1899, the very first. coloured plate is just 
such a one as you ask for. It gives both the flags 
and funnels of our principal lines, 


JELLY BAGS.—Lonts Riel was the leader of certain 
French half-breeds and Indians who rebelled owing 
to Manitoba being formed out of the old Red River 
Settlement. Fort Carleton was burntin March 1885, 
Battleford was besiezed, and there was n battle near 
it: several Indian chiefs were taken prisoners, and 
finally the trouble ended with the fight of Big Bear. 
The battle on the Saskatchewan was on May y. 


Boar Buinpen.—1. Apply first to the Secretary of the 
Lea Couservators ; you can get his address at any of 
the locks 2. You will have to take it home in tlie 
winter or house it in some way. 


VOLUNTEER AND EMIGRANT.— Apply to the Emigrants’ 
Information Office, 31 Broadway, Westminster. 


C. How.—In some of the lines engineers wear 
uniform. The difference is cither in the badge or 
in the stripes, 


A. R.—You will find it difficult to get n situation on 
the sea if you arc shortsighted, 


SAILon (Brixton ).—You will find Pirticulars of re- 
cruiting for the Navy at the Post-Otlice, If they aro 
not there, apply to the Admiralty. 

T. CHAMBER, —General Sir W. F. Butler has a book 
on the Rei River Expedition, which is published by 
Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. l 


GRactas.—We would lvise you 


not to buy the 
monkey, 


G. SMITH.—The only good Way to copy them exactly 


Processes are satisfactory, 


F. W. ~The farthings of 1860 are worth no more than 
these of other years, 


A. B. W.—The dog-watch is 
Curtailed of two hours, 


ACETYLENE.— Wo should not venture on using acety. 
lene us the driving power for a motor car, a 


£0 called because it is 


G. CARTER.—.A list of the food-plants is given in 
Stainton's * Manual of Butterflies and Moths.” 


W. A. HN En. You do not say where you are; but 
your best plan would be to write for catalogues to 
Messrs, George Rowney & Co. of Oxford Street ; 
Messra. Winsor & Newton of Rathboue Place ; or 
Messrs, Reeves & Son of Ludgate Hill. 


J. RANSTEAD.—1. Mix chloride of antimony into a 
ercam with olive oil Warm the gun-borrel and 
apply the cream evenly, leaving it until the brown is 
dark enough. To make it act more quickly you can 
ald a little nitric acid to the oil; but be careful as to 
the amount—a very little is required. Another 
mixture is an ounce each of blue vitriol and nitre 
mixed with twenty ounces of water. In either case 
the barrel ninst ‘be clean and bright before you 
begin, and should he cleared from grease with quick- 
lime and water. 2. Greener on The Gun." 


H. M. S—1. We do not think mneh of either, There are 
too many candidates for the Civil Service for it ever to 
improve in its prospects, 2. The Civil Service offers 
you an assured income, which the other does not ; but 
where there is risk there is always—in a few cases 
— the greater reward. 3. Telephone wires across the 
roof of a house do not protect it from being struck by 
lightning. 


J. GUESt.—You would find Part one of Workshop 
Receipts” of great use to you. It is published by 
Spon. 


NAUTICAT.—Thoy carry clerks who have first heen 
employed ia the shipping office. 


INQuimen—It is probably due to the leaves on the 
beecli-tree being affected by the vibrations : tlie fact 


of the wall being between would have little to do 
with the matter, 


W. E. Govin.—You might manage a three-tonner 
safely, bnt it depends on the character of the boat, 
Say fifteen square feet in the two sails; but here 
again it depends on the ballast, 


A. S. D.--Ga to one of the five ear hospitals in London 
— the Central, at 330 Grav's Inn Road : the one in 
Golden Square: the London, at 904 Great Portland 

at 64 Grafton Street, 

Fitzroy Square : and the Royal, in Frith Street, Soho. 

You will find their visiting days and hours in 

Whitaker's Almanack, 


D. Hoops.—We Cannot help von in the way you 
. Sugeest. Occasionally there ‘are advertisements in 
the “ Shipping Gazette”; but the best way for an 
outsider is to apply at the Board of Trade offices at 
one of the great ports, 


NATURALIAT.—Get the prospectus from the Registrar, 
University of London, or perhaps, in your case, from 
Victoria. You might call and ask at Owens Col- 
lege. i 


G. Roy (Cape Town)... Baird & Tatlock, 14 Cross 
Street, Hatton Garden; Griffin & Co. 20 Sardinia 
Street; J. Orme, 148 High Holborn : A. Gallenkamp 
& Co, 19 Sun Street, Finsburv—all of London. 
2. Valentin & Hodgkinson's, and Clowes & Cole- 
man's, both published by Churchill of Great Marl- 
borough Street : and the Manual by Chapman Jones. 

For cliemical compounds try Baird & Tatlock 
or Griffin, 


A. K. H.—No living worth speaking of is ever earned 
at such an occupation, You must have private means 
or another trade, The professional side of the career 
is a matter of examinations and appointments, 
Which begin in a very sinall way, 


ARDENT YACUTSMAN,—What sort of 
you? The address of the 
urticle, 


| & reader are 
builder is given in the 


NATCRALIST.—The book you ask nbont is probably by 
Kearton ; it ig published by Cassell'a, and can be 
leard of ut any booksellers. 


N. S. GUNTHER. —Y ou would very likely hear of such a 
book by writing to Messrs, Clowes & Sous, Charing 
Cross. Official inilitary books are never expensive, 

AN OLD READER.—Write 
St, Martin’s-le-Grand, 
different appointments, 


to tlie Pestmaster-Geucral, 
E. C., for particulars of the 


F. R. — For dumb. bells and Physical exercises, get the 
first two parts of our“ Indoor Games.“ price rixpence 
each, through any bookseller, or direct trom us, 


H. A. H. K.—You might get the hotographs of foreign 
warships at Gregory's in the trand, or at Spooner's 
on the opposite side of the way, ut the corner of 
Southampton Street, not far off, l 


A Scotcr LADDIE.—Weldon’s, probably; but you 
might hear of it at some second-hand printselier's, 


T. MCCORMACK.—Y ou should get some guide to the 
Civil Service, such as Stanford's * Handbonk to 
Government Situations,” and note the different 
appointments and qualifications that might suit 
you. 


F. NicoraAs, —The simplest way would be to refer to a 
directory of Cam bridge in the Manchester Free 
Library. 

G, SoUTHALL.—Mr. Effingham Wilson, of the Royal 
Exchange, used to publish such a work, but we do not 
know if it is of any nse now, 


M. J. E. E. F. M. M.—The toy steamer was on page 733 
of the eighteenth volume. It is ont of print. 


YOUNG ORGANIST.—See pages 44, 284, 348, and 748 in 
our last volume, 
call it ? i 


“REGULAR READER.—]. A good bright description of the 
plate and what it suggests. 2. No, each descrij · tion 
must be posted by itself. Two or three must hos be 


H. T. C.—The back number you want is quite ont of 
print with us; but we are hoping soon to publish the 
verses in a cheap * B.O.P.” book of Recitations. 


C. H. P. (Sheffield ).—No; all such drawings arc copy- 
right. and you would lay yourself open to prosecution 
by copying without permission for sale purposes, 


ENGINEER, R.N.—There is no apprenticeship, and you 
do not go to Portsmouth, See the appendix to the 
„Quarterly Navy List,” or write for particulars to 
the Admiralty. 
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Small Captain: “Look ‘here, Longkins, 1 You 
keep more on the ball and less off-side, I shali 
out of the team!” 
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A Garret Rescue: 
(Drawn for the Boy's Own Paper by F. W. BURTON.) 


„ive Him a Cheer!” 
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NORMAN’S 
NUGGET. 


By J. MACDONALD 
OXLEY, B.A., 


Autior of * Archie Mackenzie,” 
* North Overland 
with Franklin," etc. etc. 


CHAPTER XI.—4A PERILOUS 
PASSAGE. 


Nee did not at all 
relish the idea of 
being thus left alone 
with Smith, especially 
as the latter’s temper, at 
the best of times very 
far removed from angelic, 
had been given a verit- 
able wire-edge by his re- 

cent experiences. 

Yet there was no al- 
ternative. He was en- 
tirely dependent upon his 
employer, glad as he 
would have been to get 
altogether free of him; 
and until he could obtain 
his release, and find other 
employment, he must 
simply stay on. 

Smith seemed in no 
hurry to leave the 
diggings. He was a good 
shot with the revolver, 
and could generally suc- 
ceed in getting a brace 
of partridge during the 
day, and although he 
always appropriated the 
choicest portions of the 
birds for himself, there 
was enough left to satisfy 
Norman’s hunger. 

But this could not 
continue very long. The 
scanty store of flour and 
bacon was just reaching 
a vanishing.point, and 
Norman wondered why 
they did not set out for 
William’s Creek, the 
nearest place at which 
more could be obtained. 

His wonder was satis- 
fied one morning in a 
way he certainly did not 
expect, when, in waking 
up, he found that his 
rascally employer, taking 
& leat out of Jake Hen- 
son s book, had è 
camped during 
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night, carrying off his revolver and every 
particle of food that had remained. 

When the full extent of Andy Smith's 
infamy revealed itself, Norman, sturdy chap 
though he was, could not help throwing him- 
self down upon a stump, and giving way to 
tears that were due as much to keen vexation 
as to self-pity. 

„What in the world am I to do nov ?” he 
exclaimed, looking about him as though the 
abandoned working might furnish some 
answer. I've not a bit of food, and my rifle 
and revolver have been stolen from me. It'll 
take me all of three days to find my way 
back to William’s Creek, and meanwhile how 
am I to keep from starving to death?“ 

The situation was indeed a serious one for 
an inexperienced boy, particularly as the 
nights were rapidly growing colder, and Jack 
Frost was already manifesting his presence. 

It is true his blankets had been left him, 
but they were practically all he possessed, 
save the well-worn ciothes on his back. 

Had he been sutticiently sure of the way 
back to William's Creek to make haste over 
it he would not have been so badly off, for 
he knew it could not be more than three 
days’ travel distant. 

But he had a very hazy idea of the route, 
and the trail in many places was so faint 
that only the keen senses of an Indian could 
have made it out. 

However, in reaching the settlement lay 
his ong chance of life, and so, rolling up his 
blankets, he strapped them on his back, and 
started off, striving to cheer himself by 
whistling a merry tune. 

Presently he fell to talking to himself after 
& fashion he had, and the conversation, as 
may be‘ imagined, bore a very sombre 
ione. 

„Well, well," he soliloquised, “ and this is 
the way I'm making my fortune in the gold 
diggings. It'll be a long time before I'll 
have the face to go back to Walla Walla at 
this rate. Everything stolen from me but 
my blankets, and they're not worth stealing. 
What in the world can I do even if I do get 
to William's Creek? They'll be knocking otf 
work for the winter soon, and I'll not be able 
to get a job of any kind. Oh! I wish I'd 
never come here. If I'd only known what a 
miserable place it is I'd never have left 
Walla Walla. If I could only come across 
McLellan or Mr. Johnson! But I suppose 
I'll never see them again.” 

Such was the depressing current of his 
thoughts as he plodded on, studying every 
step of the way lest he should stray from the 
trail. 

All day long he kept on, save for a brief 
rest now and then, and when night came he 
tried to cheer himself with the thought that 
ere another night he would be at William's 
Creek. 

Not a morsel of food had he, nor a match 
wherewith to light a fire, and the pangs of 
hunger combined with the cold to keep him 
long awake; but, finally, he fell asleep to 
dream of home, and of an abundant meal by 
the warm fireside—a dream that filled his 
heart with joy, and made the awakening to 
the drear reality of a chill damp day, and an 
empty stomach, with nothing to fill it, all the 
harder to bear. 

Feeling very weak and  downeast he 
pluckily set off again, hoping that he was 
making a good course for William's Creek, yet 
feeling much troubled about it, for now every 
step of the way seemed unfamiliar. 

That was a terrible day—the miseries of 
which he never forgot. The way would have 
been hard enough for him in the full flush of 
Strength, but weakened as he was by hunger 
and exposure its difficulties were immensely 
increased. 

Yet he toiled on with grim resolution, often 
slipping and sometimes falling prone, and at 
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the best not making more than two miles an 
hour. 

In his desperate hunger he chewed leaves 
and twigs, but they only added to the suffer- 
ing by causing sharp pains that threatened to 
double him up in agony. 

So the long dreary day dragged itself to a 
close, and still he had not come within sight 
of the settlement. 

" This night'l be the death of me," he 
groaned, as he dropped despairingly on the 
ground at the foot of a big tree; and indeed 
the situation was fast becoming critical, for 
he felt pitifully weak, and the cold seemed to 
pierce to his very marrow, in spite of his 
blankets. 

For a long time he lay awake, but at length, 
in sheer exhaustion, he fell asleep. 

He was awakened by the push of a heavy 
boot against his shoulder, ard a rough yet 
kind voice saying : 

“Get up thar, pardner, and tell us how's 
luck with you." 

Delighted at once more being in human 
company, Norman threw off his blankets, and 
rose to his feet to find himself in the presence 
of a big miner, who was regarding him with 
rather an amused smile. 

“Say, pardner," drawled the burly new- 
comer, “ain't you kinder young to be goin’ it 
alone? This ain't just the country for that 
sort of thing. Where do you hail from, and 
what may you be drivin' at?“ 

Encouraged by the unmistakable kindness 
of the speaker's tone, Norman at once 
launched into his story, to which the other 
listened gravely, interjecting a muflled growl 
now and then, as the boy described how 
shamefully he had been treated. 

When he had finished, the miner relieved 
his feelings by a very vigorous outburst, and 
then said: 

"Come along with me, I’m makin’ for 
William's Creek ; and if we can get there in 
time to catch those skulking rascals, they'll 
have a precious sight livelier time than they 
calculated on when they played such a low- 
down game on you." 

The man then led the way to his camp, 
which was near at hand, and where two 
others were preparing breakfast—the smell 
of the sizzling bacon setting poor Norman 
nearly wild, so that he felt as if he must 
rush at the pan and help himself. 

“ I reckon you've just got a raw edge on 
your appetite this morning, eh ?" said his 
new friend, as he motioned him to sit down 
near the fire. “ Ye can have your fill of 
bacon in a jiffy.” Then turning to the other 
men he went on: Here's a young chap I 


. come upon in the woods most dead with 


He's been makin’ for 
I told him he could come 


hunger and cold. 
William's Creek. 
along with us." 

The two men looked up from their employ- 
ment for a moment, and grumbled a good- 
natured assent, thus putting Norman at his 
ease, for he was already well-used to the 
rough-and.ready ways of the mining camps, 
and he knew that he was thoroughly welcoine 
to this little company. 

He felt bound to apologise for his ravenous 
appetite, but the men only laughed, and told 
him to pitch in until he could hold no 
more. 

Never did bacon taste so sweet. He had 
grown very tired of it at the camp, but now 
it just seemed the finest food in the world; 
and he ate rasher after rasher smoking hot 
from the pan, while his host watched him 
with amused approval. 

Tha? afternoon they got to William's Creek, 
and, accompanied by the miner who had 
found him, and who went by the name of 
Long Zeke, Norman instituted a vigorous 
search for Andy Smith and Jake. 

His efforts were fruitless, however, for the 
men had not stayed at the settlement, but 


hurried on, leaving no trace of whither thcy 
had gone. 

Norman now found himself face to face 
with the problem as to how he should get 
through the winter. 

William’s Creek had nothing for him that 
would afford means of support, for it was 
already overcrowded with men out of em- 
ployment through the shutting down of work 
at the diggings. 

He could not, of course, depend upon 
charity, however kind and generous many of 
the miners were; and so, after talking the 
matter over with Long Zeke, he determined 
to make his way down to the coast, and put 
in the winter there, returning to the gold- 
fields in the spring. 

It was now that his experience in the 
management of horses stood him in good 
stead, as, after looking about for a couple 
of days, he succeeded in securing employ- 
ment as teamster in the service of a store- 
keeper who was going down to Lytton for a 
fresh supply of goods ere the winter closed in. 

“ Porky ’’ Brown, his employer, was a very 
decent honest fellow, in spite of his unpre- 
possessing sobriquet, given him because of a 
certain porcine cast of features; and Norman 
felt that the lines had, for the time, fallen unto 
him in a pleasant place, although thcre was 
no lack of hard, and at times dangerous, 
work. 

The pack-train comprised a dozen horses, 
all of them Indian-bred, and as full of wild 
mischief as their heads could hold. What 
they didn’t know in the way of biting, kick- 
ing, and bucking was of small account, and 
Norman had his hands full with them from 
start to finish of the day’s journey. 

Porky Brown, noting with admiration his 
courage, patience, and firmness in dealing 
with the refractory animals, said to him, in 
a tone of benevolent patronage : 

“Look here, young feller, ye’ve got grit, 
you have. Don’t ye want to make the return 
trip with me? If ye will, I'll keep you all 
winter, and grub-stake ye in the spring. 
What do ye say? I mean business, I do.” 

Norman did not take long to consider the 
proposition. Utterly destitute as he was, it 
seemed nothing short of providential, and 
his response was very hearty: 

“All right, sir, I'll do it. You find me 
for the winter, and fit me out in the spring, 
and I'll do good work for you. It's a bar- 
gain,” and he held out his hand, 
which Brown grasped and shook vigorously, 
saying: 

“Ye'll have no reason to be sorry for 
taking service with Peter Brown. Hel 
always do the square tning." 

Aiter the rascal who had been his master, 
Norman found his new employer's rugged 
honesty very comforting, and the prospect of 
passing the winter with him was decidedly 
pleasing. 

The journey to Lytton had no lack of toil 
and adventure. There were three others 
in the party besides Porky Brown, whom he 
had hired to help him with the horses, but 
none of them knew as much about the 
management of the animals as Norman, and 
consequently, whenever any difficulty arose, 
Brown always directed him to straighten 
matters out. 

In some places the trail skirted the sides 
of sharp declivities to which the horses had 
to cling more like flies than heavily laden 
beasts of burden, and where, if they lost 
their footing, they were bound to fall 
hundreds of feet into the depths below. 

Only by the exercise of the utmost care 
could the animals be got past such danger- 
ous localities, and at each one of them 
Norman would say to himself : 

„J wonder what would happen if we were 
to meet another pack-train in the middle of 
one of these places. There'd be troublo, 


sure, and somebody would have to have a 
bad time of it." 

The very thing he feared came to pass on 
an unnamed mountain, whose northern side 
nad to be circumvented by creeping along a 
ledre not more than two feet wide in some 
places, although it was double as broad else- 
where. 

At the narrowest spot Norman, who was 
just behind his head horse, heard the 
tinkling of a bell, such as the leader in a 
mule train always wore, and a few moments 
later the wearer of it turned the corner. 

He was a big grey mule heavily laden, 
and he came on with his head down as if he 
could not take his eyes off the narrow path 
for a moment. 

As soon as Norman saw him he shouted: 
“Whoa there! Whoa, I tell you!” mean- 
ing it for his own animal as well as the 
other. 

But the mule was accustomed to receive 
orders in Spanish, and did not understand 
Norman's English, while the horse, laying 
back his ears and lowering his head, 
quickened his pace a little, with the evident 
intention of charging upon his vis-d-vis. 

“ Whoa! Whoa! Stop, [tell you! Stop!” 
shouted Norman at the top of his voice, as 
he excitedly strove to get past the horse so 
as to grasp his head. 

But the knowing brute would not let him 
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by, crowding close to the rock wall so as to 
block his way, and then, before he could do 
anything to prevent it, the horse rushed at the 
mule, driving his head in like a wedge 
between the unfortunate creature, whose 
heavy load placed it at a great disadvantage, 
and the side of the precipice. 

There was a brief and thrilling struggle 
as the sure-footed mule fought gallantly to 
hold its place, and then off it went, turning 
upside down in the air, and rolling over and 
over until it was dashed against the 
merciless boulders in the bottom of the 
ravine ! 

Horror stricken at this catastrophe, 
Norman could do nothing, save shout: 

“Quiet there! Quiet, will you?" while 
he made another attempt to reach his 
horse’s head. 

This time, by a clever yet risky vault 
over the animal’s back, he succeeded just in 
time to prevent the wicked brute disposing 
of another mule in similar fashion, when 
suddenly there appeared behind the cn- 
dangered animal the swarthy and irate 
visage of a Mexican muleteer, who levelled a 
revolver at Norman's head while he jablered 
away furiously in a lingo altogether unintelli- 
gible to the startled boy. 

Having no weapon of his own, Norman 
could offer no defence, and devoutly wished 
himself behind the horse instead of before it. 
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For a space of time that seemed like an 
hour, but could hardly have been à minute, 
the two animals and their drivers were thus 
posed on the perilous ledge, presenting a 
picture in the highest degree dramatic. 

Only Norman’s interposition prevented 
the horse from attacking the second mule, 
and yet, instead of being grateful for this 
service, which was certainly being rendered 
at no small risk, the Mexican seemed on the 
point of sending a bullet into the brave boy's 
brain. 

“What is he driving at? If Icould only 
make him out!” groaned poor Norman, in 
utter perplexity. 

Then, just as the muleteer seemed about 
to pull the trigger, there came from behind 
Norman the click of a revolver, quickly 
followed by a sharp report, and the next 
instant the Mexican's revolver sprang out of 
his hand, and went careering down the 
gorge, while he, with a wild howl, clapped 
his left hand over the other, and danccd 
about in evident agony. 

* Kinder neat that, eb, sonny?” drawlcd 
Porky Brown's voice in a very well satisficd 
tone. Them greasers don't know how to 
handle their guns anyway. I jest winged 
that feller. He's not hurt bad, but I reckon 
he'll not be so fresh about pulling his gun 
on white folk another time." 

(To be continued.) 
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THE CONFESSIONS OF COBB MINOR: 


Author of ** Mobslew's Mohicans,” * The Triple Alliance," cle, etc. 


A the beginning of every term, after our 

boxes had been unpacked, they were all 
stowed away in a big room up in the roof. 
There were several of these attics, all opening 
on to a little landing reached by a steep and 
narrow flight of stairs; but it was the largest 
to which the note referred, the others were 
little places full of lumber, and usually kept 
locked. 

As the afternoon wore on we began to got 
quite excited. The attic was such a cold, 
draughty place, and so far away from every- 
where, we wondered what should induce any 
one to go there; especially after dusk, as of 
course there's no gas, and no hot-water pipes 
either. 


Higginson had a theory. and it was this — 


that some fellow kept a store of grub up 
there, and had feeds all to himself, so as not 
to share it with other people. This would 
have been jolly mean; but, as young Tyler 
said, if this were the case, he didn't see that 
the Vigilance Committee would have any 
rzht to interfere; for, strictly speaking, a 
chap's got a perfect right to eat his cake 
anywhere. Marshal's suggestion seemed a 
lot more reasonable: he thought that the 
iow who had stolen Higginson's stamps 
had very probably hidden them up in the 
attic; and that this evening he was either 
pang to take them away, or put something 
ec in the same place; so, if we watched, 
se should catch him red-handed. 

During ten I looked across to No. 2 table 
and saw Coles making a lot of his private 
sins that no one could understand. He 
seemed very excited, and as soon us we got 
out of the dining-hall he collared hold of 
Cobb Major and myself, and said: 

“It's all right! It’s no hoax! Look 
kere, I've had another note!" As he spoke 
Le held out a little scrap of paper, and on it 


CHAPTER XI. ——WHAT HAPPENED IN 


A SCHOOL STORY. 


By HAROLD AVERY, 


we read the words, * Don't Fail!" This 
was all, except that on the outside it was 
addressed: To the V.C." 

Higginson and young Tyler had joined us 
by this time, and when they read the note 
they were more sure than ever there was 
really something in it. Higginson had got a 
little bull's-eve lamp in his pocket, which he 
said he would light when we got upstairs ; 
and so Coles gave the word. and what he 
called No. 1 section of the Vigilance Com- 
mittee started for the attic. 

As it afterwards turned out, section 2, 
under Marshal, had got there already; and 
so the first thing that happened was this: 
When we got to the foot of the steep narrow 
staircase I’ve already spoken of, we took off 
our slippers, nnd crept up without making 
any sound, feeling our way, for it was 
pitch dark. By some mistake, Marshal 
thought that all the committee bad assem- 
bled; and when he and his men heard the 
stairs creaking they thought it must be the 
thief; so they prepared, as the first note put 
it, to “act accordingly." No sooner had 
Coles reached the landing than he was 
seized by section 2, who dragged him down 
on to the floor, and told him he was a 
sneaking hound, and all kinds of other 
pleasant things. Hearing the scutHe, and 
some one being called names, we thought 
Coles had fallen into the hands of the enemy ; 
we dashed up the stairs, and for about half a 
minute there was a regular tussle. The 
wonder is it did not end in a free fight; 
we fell over each other, and bumped our 
heads together, and voung Tyler got a scar 
from some one’s front teeth over his left 
eyebrow. Then Coles recognised Marshal's 
voice; and that put an end to the conflict. 

After we regained our breath, Higginson 
lit his lamp. and we went in to have a look 
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at the attic. There was a little free space in 
the middle, and the boxes were piled all 
round. We found some capital places to hide 
in, between the boxes and the sloping roof ; 
so, at Marshal's suggestion, we all got into 
ambush ready to spring out at any moment, 
and the: waited to sce what would happen. 

Higginson's little bull's-eye began to kick 
up & fearful stink; and though he'd turned 
the dark slide on, Coles told him to put it 
out, for fear the smell should alarm the 
thief. Higginson pulled out his watch and 
said: “It's three minutes past seven“; then 
he blew out the light, and we were in total 
darkness. It was fearfully cold and draughty 
up there under the slates. I got dreudful 
pins and needles ; and Cobb Major, who wus 
crouching down behind the same box, kept 
groaning and whispering that his leg was 
going to sleep. We waited like that for an 
awful time; it seemed to me that the half 
hour must be up, and the other fellows gone 
into studw. Somewhere behind another 
stuck of boxes, Marshal was sneezing fright- 
fully ; and we heard him tell Jarvis he was 
sure he was increasing his cold. ‘Then, just 
as he spoke, Coles cried out in a whisper, 
„Hist.... What's that?” 

There was a dead silence. Everyone held 
his breath, but nothing stirred, only some- 
where out on the landing I thought I heard 
a board creak. 

“Did either of you fellows hear any- 
thing?” whispered Coles. 

“Yes,” answered young Tyler: “some- 
thing went clack! The sound seemed to 
come from over there, by the door.” 

He'd no sooner said this than Cobb Major 
jumped up in a great state of excitement, 
trod on my thumb, and bumped his head 
against & beam. 

„»I know what it was," he cried, “ Some 
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beggar's playing us a trick. We're locked 
an!” 

We scrambled out of our hiding-places, 
and made a dash for the door. Coles seized 
the handle and tugged with all his might, but 
it wouldn't budge an inch. Cobb was right; 
the clack Tyler had heard was the key being 
turned in the lock ; and there, if you please, 
were we, the whole nine members of the 
Vigilance Committee, shut up in a pitch-dark 
attic like a lot of white mice in a soap-box ; 
and, as a climax to the whole business, at 
that very moment the prep. bell began to 
ring. 

Marshal kicked the door and shouted, 
“Now then, you beggar ! let us out at once! 
Dl give you a jolly good licking if you 
don't!" But no one came, and the bell 
stopped ringing. That meant that if we 
weren’t down in five minutes we should all 
get half an hour’s detention for being late. 
Coles said he thought if he had a light he 
could unscrew the lock with his pocket-knife. 
Higginson had left his lamp behind the 
boxes, but he kept striking wax matches 
until he'd used the iast, and Coles had 
broken two blades of his knife without 
moving asingle screw; then, there we were 
again, left in total darkness, and every Jack 
man of us late for prep. 

What Darrel supposed could have become 
of us I'm sure I don’t know. He sent a boy 
to find us; but of course the fellow never 
thought of looking for us in the box attic, 
and it was too far away from the bedroom 
corridors for him to hear us knocking. We 
stood there, huddled together in the dark- 
ness, for what seemed at least an hour, 
thinking of the jolly row we should get into 
for staying all that time out of prep., and 
saying what we'd doif only we could find out 
who it was had served us such a scurvy trick. 

At length Coles said we must do some- 
thing to attract attention; for, if we could 
get out before prep. was finished, we might 
ex plain it all to Darrel, and ask him not to 
report it to Mr. Ormsby. Cobb Major sug- 
gested that we should throw a few tin boxes 
down into the yard—-half-a-dozen tin trunks 
falling on the flags would be sure to attract 
somebody’s attention; but then we remem- 
bered there wasn’t any window in the attic, 
but only a couple of skylights about a foot 
square. 

“Pll tell you what to do," said young 
Tyler. “I'll count three, and then we'll all 
shout Murder!“ 
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We agreed; so Tyler counted—One—two 
—three! Andthen we all yelled MUR-DER! 
at the top of our voices. 

It so happened that, at that very moment, 
one of the servants was half-way up the attic 
stairs, with a candle in one hand and a big 
can of waterin the other. She dropped them 
both, and simply flew down the stairs scream- 
ing out that there were thieves in the roof 
killing somebody. 

We heard a clatter, though we didn't know 
till afterwards that it was the water-can going 
downstairs; and Marshal said : 

“I believe we have made some one hear at 
last. Give another whoop, boys." 

We whooped till our throats ached; then 
at last we heard footsteps on the landing, and 
a streak of light appeared above the door. 
Coles put his eye to the keyhole, and then he 
jumped back, whispering : 

“Great guns! Look out, you fellows !— 
it’s Ormsby !” 

Never shall I forget that moment. Cobb 
Major seized my hand, muttering “ All is 
lost! The vessel sinks beneuth my feet.” 
And I felt he was striking an attitude in the 
darkness. The next instant our fate was 
gealed. 

Mr. Ormsby opened the door, and stood 
holding the light above his head. 

“What’s the meaning of this?’ he asked. 
„What are you boys doing up here?" 

No one knew what to say, and before any- 
body could make up his mind to answer the 
question, Ormsby stooped down and picked 
up one of the wax vestas that Higginson had 
thrown down when Coles was trying to un- 
screw the lock. 

* Who struck these matches? "' he asked. 

“ Please, sir, I did," said Higginson. 

“What for?” 

Without waiting for Higginson to reply, 
Ormsby stepped into the attic, and made a 
dart at something lying on the floor. We'd 
none of us noticed them before, but there, 
scattered about on the boards, were about 
twenty cigarette ends! When I saw Mr. 
Ormsby pick one up I got that same punce- 
tured-tyre feeling inside me that I've spoken 
of once before. 

“So this is what the matches are used 
for?" he said. “Hum! I think in future 
well put SMOKING-ROOM on the Pro- 


spectus. It's a good idea—a v-e-r-y good 
idea." 

“Please, sir, began Marshal: We 
didn’t ——" 
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“Hold your tongue, sir!” interrupted 
Ormsby. **Not & word from any of you. 
Go downstairs ! ” 

We were marched down into the school- 
room, and there stood in a row like a lot of 
malefactors instead of a Vigilance Committee. 
All the other boys sniggered and pulled 
faces; but it was no laughing matter for us, 
I can tell you. Ormsby wouldn't listen to 
any explanation, but gave the fellows to 
understand that he’d caught us up in the 
roof smoking; and that we should be 
punished with five hundred lines each, and 
the loss of a half-holiday. 

We got no sympathy from anyone; fellows 
kept pointing at us and saying, “ Look at the 
amateur bobbies ! " and even Broom came to 
Cobb and me afterwards, exclaiming : 

“Well, you chaps have got cheek! 
Fancy coolly staying upstairs smoking. 
instead of coming into prep.! " and when we 
told him the truth, we couldn't get him to 
believe it. 

That's all the thanks or reward you get 
for serving on a “ Vigilance Committee." It 
wasn't good enough. We all resigned that 
same evening. 

Everyone made fun of the Vigilance 
Committee, but before long it was pretty 
evident that something of the kind was 
needed; in fact, as Coles himself said, it 
never ought to have been disbanded. 

On Monday morning, before the day-boys 
came, Higginson burst into the schoolroom, 
exclaiming : 

* Look here, you fellows—which of you has 
been riding my bike?“ 

No one answered, so Higginson went on 
raging away in fine style. 

“It’s a jolly shame!" he said. “That’s 
what I call it ; some one’s been riding on my 
bicycle without even asking if i'd lend it 
him. It must have been one of the boarders, 
because I cleaned it on Saturday after the 
day-boys had gone home; and now it’s all 
over mud, and the back tyre's punctured, 
and gone all flat. Come, own up! Who 
did it?” l 

All the boarders were in the room, but not 
one of them seemed to know anything about 
it. 

* Well, I call it too bad," said Higginson. 
“That’s thessecond mean trick I've had 
played me this term; and I'll tell you what, 
I believe it was done while the Vigilance 
Committee were locked up in the attic." 

(To be continued.) 


CHRONICLES OF DULLMINSTER GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


F there was ever any mischief brewing in 

the school, Bates and Carter were sure to 
be in it. They were the two scrapegraces of 
the establishment. Bates was a thin, pale- 
looking boy, with extremely serious face, and 
round eyes that betokened the utmost as- 
tonishment whenever he was charged with 
any mischief. He always spoke on those 
occasions in an aggrieved tone of voice, as if 
he were bearing the burden of everyone else's 
misdemeanours but his own. He was never 
known to smile even, but he was intensely 
mischievous. 

Carter, on the other hand, was a fat-faced 
fellow, with a continual chuckle. If anything 
tickled him he couldn't possibly restrain it, 
but had to laugh outright, whereby he was 
constantly attracting the notice of the 
masters. Of course the two boys were chums, 
because Carter also was possessed of the 
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III, —UNAUTHORISED INTERVENTION. 


powers of brewing mischief to an alarming 
extent. They sat opposite to one another in 
school, on either side of a long series of 
double desks, and they contrived a post-oftice 
between them. That is to say, they cut a 
hole in the partition between their respective 
desks, and posted surreptitious notes to one 
another. 

Bates was the chief writer, and Carter the 
chief giggler, in this respect. Bates used to 
write concentrated novels when he was sup- 
posed to be deep in arithmetic, and post them 
chapter by chapter with due illustrations to 
his comrade in mischief, who read them 
beneath the pages of his exercise-book, and 
nearly choked himself. It was this that 
finally put an end to the two boys sitting 
together, and really was instrumental in 
bringing about the episode to be described in 
this Chronicle.” 


One day Bates had an excruciatingly 
painful arithmetical problem to solve, and, 
thinking perhaps that a change of employ- 
ment might help him, he set to work on a 
"novel," and sent the first chapter of it 
through to Carter. 

It began thus: 


“PETER THE PIRATE. 
CHAPTER I. 


“ PETER THE PIRATE stood on the burning 
deck with a pistol in each hand, a sword in 
the other, and a dagger clenched in his 
tecth. 

„He stood, because it was too hot to sit 
down. 

** Bring up the Prisoner ! ? he cried. 

„They went into the lowest dungeon and 
brought himyup. 


* Prisoner!’ cried the Pirate, in five 
minutes this deck will have done burning. 
Promise me your daughter in marriage 
instantly, and I will release you.’ 

* * Never!’ said the Prisoner. 

“«Then consign him once more to the 
dungeon beneath the moat,  roared the 
Pirate, until he has written out three million 
lines of Virgil.’ 

“The Prisoner gave a shriek —to be con- 
tinued in our next.“ 


It was silly stuff ; but it was too much for 
Carter’s gravity when he read it. He gave an 
awful splutter, turned crimson in the face, 
and then burst into an uncontrollable fit of 
the giggles. 

, Unhappily the Doctor's eagle eye caught 
Ann. 

* What's the matter, Carter ? " he asked. 

* N—nothing—he—he—sir ! ” 

“ Oh, I suppose the particular nothing in 
question is written on that piece of paper 
you're hiding under your book. Bring it to 
me.” 

He rose from his seat and walked siowly 
up to the Doctor’s desk, paper in hand. The 
latter took it and smiled grimly at its 
contents. 

Bates! 

** Yes, sir," replied that guileless youth. 

* When next you circulate your master- 
pieces of fiction I should advise you to have 
them printed. Unfortunately, in this case 
your handwriting has betrayed you.” 

* Really, sir?“ replied Bates, with a look 
of the most innocent astonishment. 

* Yes, really. So much so, that I intend 
to encourage your literary efforts. You may 
look upon me as the Pirate Chief and your- 
self as my prisoner till you have written me 
five hundred lines of Virgil after school. 
And as it would be a pity for you, Carter, to 
lose the society of so distinguished an author, 
you had better remain with him and oceupy 
your time in writing & similar number of 
lines.” 

The Doctor could be dreadfully cutting 
when he plensed. He went on: 

Also. I am afraid I must remove you 
from your desk, Carter, to the other side of 
the schoolroom." 

That was exactly what began it. Bates’s 
occupation was gone. The boy who sat 
opposite to him after that did not encourage 
him to write novels or anything else, for 
Bates found it impossible for him to raise a 
amile—much less a giggle. 

For a day or two he thought over matters, 
and finally triumphed. 

* Look here, Carter," he said, * let's learn 
flag-signalling.”’ 

"What?" i 

“It's ripping. My big brother's a sig- 
niller in the volunteers here, and I can 
easily. bag his book on it. It's awfully easy. 
You tie a flag on toa long stick, and then you 
wave it up and down, according to the dif- 
ferent ietters—see ? "' 

* But what's the good of it?” 

„lou duffer! Why I can signal novels 
and things over to you on the other side of the 
room. can't I?" 

“What rot! How could you bring a flag 
into the school?“ 

“Of course I shouldn't be such an idiot ; 
but I could do it with a pen and a bit of 
paper stuck on. I'll tell you what. Next 
Wednesday Dll borrow the book and we'll 
practise in the fields with sticks and handker- 
chiefs.” 

in a few weeks’ time Bates was a proficient 
ziznaller. Carter was a bit slower, but he 
e»uld read the signals all right. 

A short time aíterwards Mr. Wilson 
noticed, as he gat at his desk, that Bates, 
instead of doing his work, was making 
extraordinary movements with his pen, to the 
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end of which he had stuck a little bit of 
stamp-paper. He was about to ask what 
was the matter, when he heard a half.stitled 
giggle the other side of the room, and his eye 
lighted on Carter. Then it was he saw that 
Carter was watching the movements of 
Bates’s pen most intently. 

Mr. Wilson was a very shrewd man, and 
he guessed pretty well what was happening, 
though he did not know the code. 

“ Bates," he said quietly, “I think your 
pen would write better without that piece of 
paper on it. Suppose you try—after school 
—if it will manage fifty lines." 

For the second time a stop had been put 
to the communications. 

But the seed of a mighty piece of mischief 
had been sown, and that piece of mischief 
came about a few days later. 

* Carter," said Bates, “I’ve got a better 
idea than signalling in school.” 

What's up?” 

„Promise you'll keep it dark?” 

“ All right." 

“ Well, there’s going to be a sham fight on 
Saturday. The Dullminster volunteers are 
going out under old Colonel Blunderbore. 
My brother told me all about it. There’s a 
regiment of London volunteers in camp, 
about ten miles away, and they’re going to 
take up a position on the hills. Then our 
men have got to march up and find out 
where they are, and blaze away at them with 
blank cartridges. It’s a half holiday, and as 
they don't parade till one o’clock we shall be 
able to go and see it all.” 

“ Oh, I say, that’s tine.” 

„Mes; but that isn’t all. 
end of a lark over it.” 

“How?” 

* Why, we'll try and humbug them.“ 

" What with?” 

“Flag signals, my boy! It’s as easy as 
anything. I’ve been listening to my brother 
talking about it, and if we can only get in 
good time we shall manage it. We'll hum- 
bug old Blunderbore if we can. Now, our 
volunteers have red tunies, you know, and 
the Londoners are in black. So we'll just 
wear black suits with our red football shirts 
underneath." 

* Why?" 

* Because by putting our coats off and on 
we'll deceive each side at a distance—see ? "' 

Carter launched forth into a giggle that 
would certainly have earned good punish- 
ment in school, but fortunately for him they 
were out of doors. 

On the eventful Saturday in question the 
two boys started together directly they came 
out of school. They had each provided 
themselves with a good long stick, while 
Bates, by some means, had managed to 
manufacture a couple of flags. 

„Now.“ said the latter, © DI tell vou how 
we'll work things. If we get on the top of 
White Hill to begin with, we shall probably 
be able to make out where the London men 
ure. Then we'll wait about till the Dull- 
minster lot come up. They'll send out their 
signallers to explore, and what we've got to 
do is to manage to get to some place where 
those signallers can't see us. Twig?” 

Carter twigeed." It was just after one 
when the two boys reached the top of White 
Hil. "There they sat down, and ate the sand- 
wiches they had brought with them. Then 
Bates drew out a shilling telescope, and began 
scouring the landscape with it, though Carter 
argued that he could see quite as well with 
the naked eye. 

“There they are," suddenly cried Bates, 
“coming along the Lindford Road.” 

“I see them; they've just come past the 
wood," said Carter. 

About a mile and a-half away a long, dark 
column of men could be seen marching along 
the white road. Presently they deployed on 
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either side and took up positions on a couple 
of low hills, disappearing under cover as 
they lay down. 

„Good.“ said Bates, that's where they'll 
stick for a bit, I expect. At any rate, we've 
no time to stay here any longer—Hullo! 
Look there!” 

He had turned round, and was pointing in 
the direction of Dullminster. On the top of 
a hill, about half a mile distant, stood a little 
group of red-coated men, and the flutter of a 
flag could be distinctly seen. 

It's our signallers with the scouts, or 
something of that kind," said Bates; now 
we must look out." 

* They're coming on here," said Carter. 
* Look here, Bates, let's get on the top of the 
hill they've just come from, then we can have 
a game whilst they're down in the valley 
before they get here.” 

“Good!” exclaimed Bates; “run for it— 
round behind that clump of bushes. It’s 
the shortest way." 

A very few minutes brought the two boys 
to the top of the hill just vacated by the sig- 
nalling party. Then Carter carefully kept 
guard, while Bates proceeded to business. 
He first divested himself of his jacket, then 
fastened the flag on to the end of his stick, 
crept a little down from the crest of the hill 
s0 ns not to be seen by the signalling party 
from behind, and then gazed forward. 'l'here 
was the advancing column, halting scarcely 
half a mile away. 

Then Bates waved his flag. 

“ Enemy in strong ambush behind wood on 
your right. Main body on Chalk Hill.” 

“Hooray!” he cried to Carter. Now 
let's cut behind those bushes and watch. 
Come along!“ 

The two young miscreants made for their 
hiding-place and lay down. 

“It'll be ripping," went on Bates, “if I've 
caught 'em. The Londoners are a good mile 
away from Chalk Hill. Hullo!” 

Carter’s giggles were something awful to 
hear as he watched the redcoats in the 
valley beneath. First of all a couple of 
companies started off in extended formation 
towards the wood where the supposed am- 
bush was, while the main body began to 
move off towards Chalk Hill. The ruse had 
completely succeeded. 

“We mustn't stop here," said Bates. 
“We might be found out. Let's get back a 
bit." 

As they were tramping over the downs 
they saw the real signalling party, who hy 
this time were in sight of the main body 
once more. ‘The little flags were fluttering 
rapidly. 

" Here's a game,” said Carter. Look 
back. That’s old Blunderbore on his horse 
galloping about like mad. They're recalling 
that ambush party. Oh, isn't it fun!“ 

“All right, old chap. I'm reading the 
flags. They're telling them where the 
enemy really are. Oh, won't they be 
mad!” 

“Isay, we'll move on.” 

“ Right you are, old boy.” 

The two boys got into a wood and made a 
détour towards the London volunteers. 
Here, again, the spirit of mischief be- 
friended them, for when they came out in 
the open they nearly stumbled against a 
couple of the enemy's signallers. They lay 
low until the two men had vacated their 
position, and then they moved up in their 
place. Once more Bates managed to get in & 
message—this time to the Londoners. 

* Look out—enemy on your left flank.” 

They saw a desperate movement being 
made by the black-uniformed warriors. And, 
then, scarcely had Bates dropped his flag 
when Carter cried — 

~ Cave!” 

“What is it?“ 
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But there was no need to ask the question, 
for the tramp of heavy feet sounded on 
the turf behind them. The Dullminster 
men were hurrying up in force. 

“Get out of the way, you boys!" cried an 
officer. 

“I can't," whispered Bates to his com- 
panion—“ I can't untie the beastly flag, and 
if I don't lie on it they'll find us out." 

t Get away—do you hear?“ 

* Stick close to me, old chap," said Bates; 
„we'll pretend we don’t hear.” 

‘Bother the boys," cried the major, 
"they won't get out of the way. Never 
mind. Halt! Lie down." 

And the two boys found themselves mixed 
up with the firing-line. 

" Fire & volley, at five hundred yards— 
Ready—Present—Fire! And the rattle of 
the rifles rang out. How they enjoyed it! 
They could see the enemy returning the fire— 
in fact they got a splendid view of the whole 
engagement. Presently the  firing.line 
passed on down the hill, the reserves came 
up, and, as luck would have it, Colonel 
Blunderbore came galloping up and spoke 
to an officer who was standing close to 
them. 

"I can’t make it out at all,” he said. 
„There's some terrible mistake with the sig- 
nalling." 

" The signal party have returned, sir, and 
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say they never sent that message," replied 
the officer. 

„Then what's the meaning of it?“ 

"Idon't know, sir. Some one must have 
played us a trick." 

"A trick, eh? My word, I should like to 
catch them." 

Bates and Carter shivered at these words. 
But they lay tight---covering the tell-tale 
flags. 

By degrees the engagement became general 
in the distance, and the spot was cleared of 
soldiers. Then the boys got up and Bates 
began undoing his flag. 

„Well, boys, have you had a good view?“ 

They turned with a start. Mr. Wilson 
stood close behind them. He had come up 
unobserved by them both, and had been gaz- 
ing at the sham fight through his glasses. 
As he spoke to them he saw the parapher- 
nalia. 

* Hullo—what's this?“ he asked. 

Nothing, sir ——" began Bates. 

“Come here! Why are you wearing those 
red football shirts under your jackets ? Oh-ho, 
I begin to smell a rat. This is what you 
were practising with your pen in school the 
other morning, is it?“ 

* Please, sir ——"' 

“ Are you aware that Colonel Blunderbore 
received & false message?" went on Mr. 
Wilson, scarcely repressing a smile. 
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« We heard him say so just now,“ replied 
Bates innocently. 

"Oh, you heard him say so? Now I'm 
not quite sure if there are not awful penalties 
for misleading Her Majesty’s Forces.” 

“ You—you--won't split, sir?" 
Bates. 

It was only a lark,” said Carter, and 
it—he—he—he—it was such fun—he! he!! 
—he!!!" 

"No doubt," replied the master dryly; 
“but you wouldn't find it a lark if some of 
those fellows got hold of you. The Colonel 
was rabid, I can tell you —I heard him going 
on about it n hundred yards away." 

* Please, sir ——" 

* Now, look here, boys," said Mr. Wilson 
sternly, * I'm not going to punish you for 
what you've done out of school, and I shan't 
say anything about it. But you're a couple 
of mischievous boys, and I shall keep my 
eye on you in the future. Don't you carry 
your mischief too far, or it may lead you into 
scrapes you won't get out of so easily.” 

With which wholesome advice the master 
strode away. 

* Wilson's a brick," said Bates. 

“Rather. But, I say, Bates, wasn’t it a 
lark?“ 

And perhaps Mr. Wilson thought so, too. 
Anyhow, Colonel Blunderbore didn't! 


To be continued.) 
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SOME BOYISH REMINISCENCES. 


By GEORGE ANDREW PATTERSON, R.N.. 


Author of * A Rolling Commission,” “In the Gunner's Cabin," ete. 


Ws I was a young shaver of fifteen I 

thought myself fortunate on passing 
the exam. and being entered in a Royal 
dockyard to be trained for an engineer in 
the navy. At that time our ships were 
things of beauty—steamers, for the most part, 
of course, else there would have been no 
room for me; but they were graceful wooden 
corvettes, frigates, and majestic three- 
deckers, with simple mechinery, and not 
much of it either, to look after. If anyone 
had so much as hinted to me the type of 
vessel that was destined to replace these 
beautiful models—a type that Lord Salisbury 
declares to be suggestive of a dead whale 
with two sticks in its carcass, which carcass, 
moreover, is chock full of complex mechanism, 
for ever going wrong, and enough to drive 
one mad—a stokehold would never have seen 
me. I might still have gone to sea! felt 
bound to do that; but I rather fancy it would 
have been in the paymaster line, where one 
has merely to scratch off a letter and serve 
out the money. 

But nobody then dreamed of tin kettles ; 
and there was I in the dockyard, learning to 
chip and file, and fit and turn, and become 
a Jack-of-all-trades, competent to meet any 
mechanieal difficulty that might arise in 
future days when out on the ocean and no 
dockyard under the lee. 

I was not alone in these early experiences. 
Half-a-dozen others from the top of the 
exam. list were entered at the same time to 
go through the mill. Provided with hammer 
and chisel we all set to work, knocked our 
knuckles to pieces at first, and spoilt a heap 
of jobs at one time and another during the 
five-years apprenticeship that elapsed before 
we put on gilt buttons. 

Among my fellow-apprentices was a Green- 
wich boy from the Upper School, whose 
father was a warrant officer (W.O.) then in 
China. I grew more and more intimate with. 
this boy : he helped me to chase x in algebra. 


and by the time his father's ship was 
ordered home we had become fast chums. 

About eleven o'clock one forenoon, he 
working at the next vice to me, there was 
heard the bang-bang of an answering salute 
from the Victory, whereupon he remarked 
“Ship up at Spithead: I wonder if it's my 
dad's— she's expected ; answer for me if the 
foreman comes round: I'll run up to the 
semaphore and see. I'd like to take mother 
the news home at dinner time." And off he 
went. 

In a quarter of an hour or so he returned 
with flushed face and sparkling eyes, ex- 
claiming: “It’s all right, George; it's dad’s 
ship.” 

I was almost as much at home at my 
chum's house as at my own, so it was not 
long before I saw the returned sailor. He 
turned out to be a capital type of the salt- 
beef squire, with a bronzed, big-whiskered, 
pleasant face, was a good family man, and 
especially fond of children. He had brought 
home presents for them all, and I was led to 
the front to be introduced and to inspect the 
first instalmentof curios he had carried ashore 
with him. There they were, all spread out— 
tea-caddies, porcelain tea-sets, silk shawls, 
ivory fans, and other fal-lals—the mother to 
take her pick, and share the rest among the 
girls—sandal-wood junks, puzzle-boxes, and 
picture-books for his son. As for me, when I 
went away that evening I carried off a Chinese 
idol that I fear was worshipped many a day 
afterwards ! 

But that was not all: it was arranged 
that if we boys could get leave for the day 
from the foreman, the pater would take us 
aboard his ship. Jf we could get leave— 
pooh! It goes without saying that we 
managed it, and went. 

Oh the delight of it, from the moment of 
setting foot inside the entry port!—red 
marines, shouldering flashing bayonets, 
strutting there and back again; strings of 


sailors running away with ropes whenever 
the fiddler played his fiddle; the tarry, 
“shippy’’ smell of everything; the piping 
and drum-beating, the pulling and hauling, 
the skylarking and hornpiping and general 
gaiety of that paying-off time made it a red- 
letter day to us boys. Ah, me! if I could 
only see such sights and feel such sensations : 
now! 

Well, the ship paid off, and I saw a good 
deal of the W.O. in the days that followed. 
A roving sailor by profession, he was essen- 
tially & stay-at-home man ; he found ail his 
pleasure there, &nd took infinite pains to 
instruct and amuse his children. He had 
much to tell that was highly interesting 
about the strange people he had visited, and 
his girls would elose up after tea to hear the 
talkee-talkee. And your humble servant was 
an interested listener—doubly so, indeed, for 
I had begun thus early to cast sheep's eyes 
on the W.O.'s eldest daughter. 

The curios and presents he had brought 
home would often suggest subjects for the 
evening's chat. For instance, the patterns 
on the teacups represented youthful Celestials 
at play; so the father would take up his 
parable and, with great patience and amid 
many interruptions, tell how children in the 
land he had just come from enjoy their 
games just as much as our own boys and 
girls. Yes; and some of the games were the 
same, too, as they could see on the teacup, 
where those Chinese little folks in queer 
dresses were flying kites, blowing bubbles, 
and playing shuttlecock, only in the last- 
named game they had no battledore, but 
used their hands and feet. 

So much for the teacups. On the sugar- 
bowl was & different pattern—a boat with 
children, and a woman rowing. And it 
would be explained that the funny-looking 
boat was called a sampan; the mother, with 
the tiny pipe in her mouth, was most 
likély smoking-opium; the bundle rocking 


backwards and forwards as she rowed the 
boat along was her baby, rolled up in 


bandages and strapped to her back. I dare- 


say, the speaker might observe, you wonder 
what the large ball is that you see tied round 
some of the children’s waists. Well, it isa 
gourd or pumpkin, that would act as a life- 
buoy to keep them from sinking if they 
should fall overboard. But it is only boys 
that are looked after like that; if girls 
get drowned—well, it's good riddance to bad 
rubbish, for they don’t think much of girls 
out there. 

The device on a larger bowl illustrated a 
funeral procession, which, the speaker 
remarked, is commonly called a “white 
affair.“ because mourners wear white gar- 
ments; they don’t dress in black and wear 
crape as wedo. And he went on to tell us 
what he once saw at the burial of a man- 
darin. The funeral party was headed by 
four coolies, holding aloft a gilded model of 
a temple with several josses and idols 
inside. Other coolies followed, bearing a 
table covered with a white tablecloth, on 
the table was a roast pig, with cakes, sweet- 
meats, and drinking refreshments. Next 
came an attendant in white with a big 
bundle of square bits of white paper, which 
he scattered right and left as he walked 
along. Following him came the mandarin’s 
servants from his yamoon (official house), 
e2ch carrying his distinctive badge of oftice — 
the gardener his hoe, the butcher his carving- 
knife, and so on. Then came musicians, 
caterwauling and making as much noise as 
was possible to be got out of their instru- 
ments. Then the coftin came into view, 
looking very much like a piano in a packing- 
en se. borne on poles by coolies. A dozen of 
them there were, but they seemed to find it 
& heavy load, so they would stop every now 
and then to get breath. "Then the mourners 
who were coming on behind would stop too, 
&nd dry their eyes, and become as chatty 
&ndlively as people at a fair, until it was 
time to jog on again. All were dressed in 
white, more or less, according to their re- 
lationship to the dead mandarin. But they 
looked a dirty lot for all that; their gar- 
ments were a long way from being clean, and 
had been purposely thrown on in a slovenly 
draggle-tailed way to signify their grief. 

The speaker said he was unable to see the 
ceremony through, but that very likely, 
according to custom, when the mandarin 
was laid in the grave, the roast pig, cakes, 
and confectionery would be left in the vault, 
which would then be closed and a seal set 
upon it. After a year the tomb is opened, 
and relatives and friends pay their annual 
visit as a mark of respect. The vault is 
swept out, decorated with flowers and other 
offerings, and a fresh supply of food placed 
beside the dead. The tomb is then seuled 
up again, and relatives fire off crackers and 
burn joss paper as they depart. 

There are a!l sorts and styles of burial, 
&nd sometimes none at all. Poor coolies 
sometimes bury their dead in their gardens. 
The W.O. was on one occasion attracted 
towards a crowd a little way off the high 
road, 
before, and his relations had no money, so 
he was put underground just as he was. 
In the meantime they had saved enough 
dollars to bury him decently. A neat coffin 
stood by. They were now digging up the 
body. Notwithstanding their care it fell to 
pieces, but the bones were reverently 
collected and placed in the coffin, with a 
brand-new suit of clothes, hat, and slippers, 
and buried again, with a service of lighted 


candles, burning paper, and firing off 
crackers, 
All this and much more that was 


interesting was told round my chum's fire- 
side, where I was glad to pass many evenings 


He found that a man had died years - 
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during my apprenticeship. Things were 
never dull there with the pater bobbing 
around, he was such jolly good company. 
In many respects he resembled the gunner 
I met a year or two later on, when I went 
afloat myself; but he had not the latter's talent 
for narrating a connected story. I can re- 
call only one occasion of what might be 
called his spinning a yarn, and, if you please, 
I will pass it on. 

It had reference to a rude matchlock gun 
that I had noticed hanging over my chuin’s 
door ever since I had been going to the 
house. Nobody could tell anything more 
about it than that “Pa brought it home 
from sea." One evening I purposely drew 
general attention to it, for I fancied the old 
gun might have a history. And I was 
right. 

As soon as the W.O. saw what was in the 
wind he began to take a rise out of us, and 
to my inquiry, * How did you come by that 
gun?“ replied shortly : 

“ Picked it up.“ 

* Where? ” 

" Qut in China." 

* But where ? ” 

“ Aboard a junk.” 

* Do you mean you bought it?” 

“No; picked it up aboard a junk.” 

“ Yes, yes; but did you merely pick it up, 
or have to fight for it?“ 

“ Both." Then one of the girls chirped in: 
He's only teasing, George; and chummie 
came to the rescue with * Come, dad, don't 
tantalise ; tell us all about it.” 

So the pater began: “ You want to know all 
about that gun, eh? Right you are. I'm 
always ready to oblige; so here goes: 
You've heard me say this is not the first time 
I've been to China, and that gun is a relic 
of days when I wore a blue shirt. Grand 
times they were then for making money, 
what with double pay in Australia, slave 
chasing on the coast, and head-money for 
pirate hunting in China. I sent home 
dollars enough to buy this house before I had 
been away two years. 

* Now, you must understand, there have 
been pirates out there ever since there were 
junks, and how long ago that is nobody 
knows. One of my captains said at a 
dinner-table that, one fine day, thousands of 
years back, & certain emperor kicked off his 
slipper, and issued an imperial edict that 
that was to be the model of & Chinese vessel 
for ever and ever: and that was how junks 
came to be built, and then very soon after 
pirates began to set up in business with 
junks of their own, and there has been trouble 
ever since. 

* When the treaty ports were thrown open 
to trade, about fifty vears ago, our merchant- 
men began to sail thither in great numbers, 
and our Government found it necessary to 
keep & large force of navy ships on the 
station, and that accounts for my being there 
as a sailor. It took us six months to get 
there, and after refitting ship we went up the 
Canton river, to give the mosquitoes a chance 
of tasting fresh English blood, as well as to 
be handy to protect British merchants at the 
various trading houses in case of need; for 
the yellow faces were never quiet for long 
together, but were always kicking up a 
bobbery, and then the first thing they did 
was to go for the ‘foreign devils,’ as they 
politely call our countrymen. 

" While thus lying in the river, sudden 
orders came to proceed up the coast a little 
way and inquire into an alleged act of piracy. 
An English merchant barque had got out of 
her course and run aground amid some 
shoals. While making preparations to 
lighten ship and get her off, the crew were 
attacked by a big piratical row-junk. They 
defended themselves as best they could, but 
they were poorly armed, and, besides tliat, 
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outnumbered ; so when the captain and two 
of the crew had fallen, the others retreated 
over the side into one of their boats. The 
pirates gave them a parting volley as a send- 
off, which wounded two, but were unwilling 
to leave off plundering the barque and 
pursue, so the boat made its escape to Hong 
Kong. This was the mate’s report to the 
authorities, and he volunteered to accompany 
us, if desired, to identify the junk. 

“ So up went the Blue Peter, and a gun 
was fired, warning all on leave to return on 
board quick.sticks ; the pipe went to rig cap- 
stan, and the killick came up smartly at the 
prospect of a bit of ‘pirate pigeon’; the 
ship dropped down the river to Hong Kong, 
where our captain was rowed aboard the flay- 
ship to receive his instructions, and very 
soon we were outside, bowling it off witha 
fair wind up the coast. 

„A course was shaped for the barque, 
which we found wedged on the reefs. A 
look round the decks showed the bodies of 
her master and men gone—thrown over- 
board, as we afterwards heard—and all the 
light gear and everything come-at-able 
cleared out. But, so far as could be ascer- 
tained, the hull was sound; so we set to 
with capstan and hawsers, hove up taut, 
sent a watch aboard the barque to roll and 
jump her, hauled taut again, and by-and-by 
drew her off into deep water, then towed her 
in under the land and let go our own anchor, 
with the barque a little way off on our quarter, 
where we could keep an eye on her while the 
skipper was engaged in making inquiries 
respecting the pirate junk in the immediate 
locality. 

„At the same time the launch and first 
cutter were hoisted out, their bow guns got 
into position, and they left the ship early 
next morning with armed crews and four 
days’ rations. Our second luff was put in 
charge, the barque’s mate was with us, and 
I was there pulling one of the stroke ours in 
the cutter. Our orders were to search any 
likely hiding-places between ten and twenty 
miles north of the anchorage, in order to 
discover and capture the pirates of thie 
barque, if we could manage it. 

"We reached the appointed cruising 
ground just before midday, then boated oars, 
spread awnings, and set about stowing away 
our dinners. A sailorman must always be 
able to adjust himself to circumstances, for 
he is often called upon to rough it and play 
Robinson Crusoe. In our case there was no 
table-cloth, and the spread was a one-course 
meal of hot-pot; but it went down witha 
relish, I can tell you. Then, when pots und 
pans had been given a cat's lick, and decks 
were cleared up and puta bit ship-shape, 
oars were ordered out, and we began to look 
round for pirates. 

“ Early in the afternoon we shot round a 
headland, and opened up & small estuary 
that appeared to run parallel to and close 
alongside the coast-line. The bay was open 
to the view, and it looked & very unlikely 
hiding-place; still it was thought just ns 
well to have a look round; so we pulled 
leisurely up mid-channel—the bay was only 
& mile wide and about three long—but no 
stowhole or opening of any sort could we 
detect in the well- wooded slopes around the 
water's edge. So boats’ noses were shaped 
seaward, and we jogged on for a mile or so 
up the coast. 

“ Evening was now drawing on, and while 
our leader was on the lookout for a convenient 
rendezvous for the night, a sampan drew out 
from the shore, with the evident desire of 
intercepting us. Coming alongside, its 
occupant addressed the lieutenant with: 

* ' English no findee pilong ?' 

„No, Johnnie.’ 

ow many piecee dollar for me show 
where pilong live?" 
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“Then followed.an eager catechism, you 
may be sure ; and piecing together the China- 
man's scraps of pigeon- English, we made out 
that he also had suffered from his piratical 
countrymen, and bore them a grudge; that 
he further knew about the stranded barque, 
and guessed we were after them ; and that, if 
we could strike a bargain, he would show us 
where they were hid, but that, for his own 
safety as well as ours, we must wait till after 
dark. 

„Of course the lieutenant chafed at delay, 
and became more pressing in his inquiries, 
offering more dollars, when, to our astonish- 
ment, the Chinaman intimated that the 
pirates were located in the bay we had just 
left. I need hardly tell you that we didn’t 
believe him, and we threatened to give him 
three-dozen, then cut off his pigtail and turn 
him adrift at once. ‘Why, we have only 
just come out of the bay,’ said we. But he 
stuck to his text, saying that he saw our 
boats all the while, and gave us to under 
stand that the pirates had cut down trees and 
stuck them in the water to hide the entrance 
and cover up their junk. He said he spoke 
true, and if the lieutenant would only wait 
till dark he would take him ashore to the 
top of yonder ridge and show him the 
pirates’ lights among the trees across the 
bay. 

* Now the officer had heard something of 
the clever tricks and stratagenis adopted by 
pirates, and was impressed by the China- 
man's apparent sincerity. So, towards dusk, 
he ordered the boats to work inshore, and to 
keep a good look-out on his movements, 
while he entrusted himself to the guidance 
of the sampan man, who piloted him up the 
slope and showed him even as he had 
declared. When the officer returned, we 
were told to lay up till further orders, and 
thought ourselves safe for the night. 

„ But there we made a mistake, for in the 
meantime the lieutenant, assured that our 
Chinaman was acting in good fnith, was 
thinking out a plan of attack, and, an hour 
before midnight, crews were aroused and 
ordered to get under way as quietly as 
possible. Everything depended on there 
being no noise, so oars were muffled, and we 
started away, pulling back along the coast, 
then round the point, and across the mouth 
of the bay, and brought up about a mile 
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below where the lieutenant and Chinaman 
judged the pirates’ retreat to be. Everything 
so far had gone smoothly, with very little 
disturbance, and, fortunately for us, the 
direction of the wind favoured, as we had to 
work up to windward. 

“Tt was still quite dark, so we stood by for 
an hour or more, and at the very first streak 
of dawn, ordering boatkeepers to be on the 
alert, and impressing strict silence upon all, 
the party landed, and with the utmost 
caution crept forward, threading their way 
through the thick undergrowth, the lieu- 
tenant, barque's mate, and Chinee leading. 
It was an anxious time, and the strain 
increased as we went on ; no sound could be 
heard, save now and then a rustling of part- 
ing branches, or the crack of a breaking 
twig. At length the Chinaman half-turned, 
and put up his hand as a sign for greater 
caution, and we could see the lieutenant and 


mate pushing aside boughs and peering 


through bushes to reconnoitre. 

* It had been arranged before landing that 
at the supreme moment there should be no 
cheering, but at a certain signal, when the 
lieutenant flourished his sword and dashed 
forward, it was to be follow my leader, each 
man singling out a pirate and using cold 
steel, if needs be, before they could raise an 
alarm. In this way it was hoped to surprise 
them, and to carry through a dangerous 
business at the least risk to ourselves. 

“And things turned out better than 
we had hoped for. The pirates thought 


themselves perfectly secure, &nd kept no. 


watch. When the mate peered through the 
bushes, he looked down and recognised the 
row-junk at once ; besides that, a lot of the 
barque’s gear lay heaped around. Two 
gangways stretched across from the junk to 
the shore-bank, and close upon a dozen 
pirates lay huddled about the junk’s deck 
dead-o asleep alongside their weapons. 
“This was our chance ; up went the 
lieutenant’s sword with a twirl, and in we 
went pell-mell, swarming in over the gang- 
ways in the grey light of dawn without a 
word. Most of the sleepers on deck were 
knocked on the head before they could get 
their eyes open, others showed fight, and 
were disabled by cutlass slashes, while 


others, again, awakened by the hubbub, were 
shot down while making frantic efforts to 


clamber up from below. But it was all over 
in five minutes, or seven at the outside. It 
was their turn to be outnumbered now ; they 
saw the game was up, and, with nearly a 
score of them slain, they gave in, offering no 
more resistance, and our fellows bound them 
with their own ropes, and marched them 
down to the boats. 

* On our side two seamen were killed out- 
right and five wounded, one or two dan- 
gerously. I came out scot-free, not a scratch 
&bout me. But that gun, I found out after- 
wards, came near to be the death of me ; for, 


-in the méiée, while securing a prisoner, a 


pirate popped up through a hatch behind my 
back and aimed at me. Fortunately my boat- 
mate, who rowed stroke with me in the cutter, 
seeing my danger, knocked up the weapon, 
and then cut the pirate downtothe chin. As 
he fell back through the hatchway, the gun 
dropped out of his hands on to the deck, 
und my sbipmate generously gave it me to 
keep as a souvenir of the fight. 

* We sent down word to the ship, which 
at once came up to our assistance. The 
pirates were delivered over to the district man- 
darin, and, the evidence being clear against 
them, they were condemned to be beheaded. 
Offieial notice of the execution was forwarded 
to our captain, and those who had been 
engaged in the affair were afforded oppor- 
Say to witness the ceremony if disposed to 

O 80. | 

"When we came on the ground, the 
pirates were kneeling in a long row a few 
paces from each other, their arms bound 
behind their backs and legs strapped to their 
thighs, so that the only move they could 
make was to turn round their heads a little 
sideways, to see when their last moment had 
come. Their pigtails were coiled up on top 
of their heads out of the way. The execu- 
tioner came along behind, holding aloft with 
both hands a short, heavy, broad-bladed 
knife or sword, something like that a farmer's 
man uses to cut a truss of hay out of a 
haystack. As he came along, his assistant 
gave each victim a pueh ih the back, and as 
he toppled over, down came the double- 
handed sword with a swinging sweep, and 
took the head off at a stroke.” 

And the W.O. wound up with “ There you 
are, lads; now you know all about the gun, 
and I hope you're satisfied." 
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A NOVEL REGIMENT. 


By THE Rev. G. H. Anprews, Chaplain H.M. Forces. 


MS boys will no doubt be interested to 
read of a school which stands alone 
amongst English schools, in this, that there 
is none other similar to it. The Duke of 
York's Royal Military School is unique in 
this way, that it is a school and a regiment 
combined. A boys’ regiment, if you will; 
but a regiment with a full colonel in the 
army as its commandant; with its adjutant, 
surgeon, and chaplain, all army officers; a 
regiment with its companies, colour-sergeants, 
corporals and privates, with its band and 
drums ; a regiment on an equality with those 
of her Majesty's urmy, in that it bears colours 
presented by the Sovereign, and is clothed in 
the historic scarlet of the Queen's forces. 

The Duke of York's School is a Royal 
foundation, having been founded by 
Frederick, Duke of York, son of George ni., 
in the year 1801, to provide a home “for 
the children of soldiers of the regular army." 
So that in consequence of the great loss of life 
occasioned by the many wars in the early 
years of this century, England's soldiers 
might know that, in case of their death, their 
children should be England’s care, should be 
educated, clothed, and fed, and, when of 
sullicient years, started in the world, and, in 
fact, receive a parent's care. 

At first, the records tell us that girlsas well 
as boys were received; but tnis arrangement 
was altered in 1824, and the present consti- 
tution organised. The daughters of soldiers 
are now received in the Royal Patriotic 
Asylum and the Soldiers’ Daughters’ Home 
at IIampstead. In all other respects the 
object of the founders of the Duke of York's 
school is fulfilled ; boys must be the sons of 
soldiers in the reguiar army, and the father's 
character, length of service, foreign service, 
wounds, and honours, are all taken into 
account in entitling a boy to a nomination 
as a candidate. Boys, however, who have 
lost both parents are eligible at once for 
vacancies, It is not a matter of compulsion 
that all boys should enter the army on 
leaving the school; about ninety per cent., 
as a matter of fact, do so; the only condition 
laid down is that if a boy, otherwise fit, 
prefers civilian life, no brother of his is 
afterwards received in the school. 

Boys are admitted between the ages of 
nine and eleven, and, except in the case of 
musicians, who have an extra year granted 
them, leave at the age of fourteen, when they 
are eligible for enlistment in * Her Majesty's 
lund forces" as drummers, buglers, tailors, 
or band boys. Generally speaking, a boy has 
absolutely free choice as to his regiment; but 
it is usually the case that he goes to his 
father’s old corps, in which very likely his 
grandfather has also served in his day, 

The band of the school is well known in 
London, and gets many engagements; in 
fact, as a boys’ band, it has no superior, while 
many line bands will acknowledge that it 
comes very close to them. 

The number of boys who constitute che band 
proper is sixty-five. Under these are fifty boys 


ready to take up vacant places in the sixty-five 
as they occur, while under these again are 
fifty learners engaged in mastering the rudi- 
ments of music under an assistant bandmaster. 

To sce this miniature regiment at its best, 
church parade, every Sunday morning, is the 
proper time. Half-an-hour before church all 
the companies are drawn up on parade, with 
the band iu tront, while the drums, headed 
by the boy drum- major in scarlet and gold, 
bearskin and plume, staff and sword complete, 
march up and down before the building 
playing the time-honoured ** Church. Call." 
The oflicers’ call is then sounded, the colonel 
and adjutant come on parade ; the sergeant- 
major, a stalwart ex-guardsman, reports all 
present, and a critical inspection of the ranks 
is made, the boys meanwhile standing 
motionless at attention. Next comes the 
general salute and march past in column, 
quarter column, and at the double. 

Many old otlicers are to be seen at this 
parade with their friends, and all are unani- 
mous in their praise of the steadiness and 
precision with which the drill is gone through. 
On these occasions the colours are always 
carried in the centre of the battalion by two 
boys of a rank peculiar to the school--viz. 
colour corporals ; and as they proudly bear 
ihem past, on the way to the church, where 
they are received by the chaplain and placed 
on either side of the chancel, one notices how 
fresh and handsome these colours are. They 
were presented bv the Queen and handed tothe 
school by the Duke and Duchess of York in 
1897. In striking contrast, from the arch 
above hang the old colours faded and frayed. 

And well may they be so! It is nearly 
eighty years since they were presented by 
King George iv., and they were the oldest 
colours carried in the army—borne before 
the school on parade ever since, by the 
hands of countless lads, who have passed out 
to serve under their country's flag in every 
quarter of the globe ; and many, indeed, have 
spilt their blood for that flag, and now lie 
far away from their first military school. 

It issometimes remarked that these colours 
have no names of battles inscribed on 
them; but it may truthfully be said that, 
since the school firgt sent its members into 
the army, there has not been a battle of im- 
portance in which Duke of York's boys 
have not borne their part, upheld the name 
of their old school, and justified their proud 
title of the * Sons of the Brave.” 

The church service is similar to all 
military parade services, lasting about an 
hour, and it would be impossible to find a 
more reverent, attentive, or hearty congrega- 
tion anywhere. 

The actual school work is superintended 
by Army schoolmasters, and is under the 
Army Education Department. The standard 


is a high one, and the reports of the 
Inspectors of Education uniformly good. A 
number of pupil-teachers, in many cases old 
boys who remain at the school for this pur- 
pose, assist in the teaching and qualify for 


the post of Army schoolmaster, to which they 
pass out about the age of twenty. 

Many well-known names are on the school 
roll of honour of those who have risen to 
positions of importance and eminence in 
either military or civilian life. The proudest 
boast of the institution is. however, that two 
inajor.generals commenced their school life 
as little redcoats many years ago, and, leaving 
at the age of fourteen, climbed the ladder of 
promotion till they reached the top, beyueath- 
ing a grand example to succeeding genera- 
tions of boys. 

There are many officers now serving in the 
army who date their success to the training 
they received in the Duke of York’s school. 
And truly its pupils ought to do well in life, 
the system pursued is such a good one. 
Habits of order and discipline are inculcated 
until they become part of the boy. Each one 
isjtaught the meaning of that grand English 
word, Duty; that he, no matter how small he 
may be, has his part to do in the schooi's little 
world, and his personal share in upholding 
its good name. Each receives a good sound 
religious education, based on the text, ** Fear 
God, honour the king." | Each—on going 
forth into the larger school of lifeoutside there 
to take up his place—has learned lessons 
which, if carried out in his life, will enable 
him to manfully fight his battle, and make 
him, if not always perhaps successful, as this 
world counts success, a good Englishman 
and a good Christian. 

Nor is he forgotten by his old school. In 
the army, every year a report is furnished 
by all regiments of the character of all old 
boys serving; and, to quote from last year's 
report, out of 1,640 wearing the Qucen’s 
uniform, 1,571 bore the character of * Exem- 
plary," “ Very good," or “ Good," and but 
threethat of Bad. But whether in the army 
or not, each career is followed if possible, and 
nowhere is the success of any boy more 
appreciated than in his old school. 

If asked the characteristic feature of the 
Duke of York’s boys, I should say their frank- 
ness and fearlessness. There is a total 
absence of constraint. They talk to visitors 
and answer questions in a manly way, and, 
while always polite and respectful, exhibit 
an independence which shows that they are 
taught to think and act for themselves, and 
to cultivate a spirit of self-reliance. This, 
carried on and developed, is the reason no 
doubt why they so soon rise to positions 
of importance and responsibility in the 
army, having learned, while very young, the 
most important Iesson that he who seeks 
to command must tirst of all learn to obey. 

No wonder, then, that in this institution 
esprit de corps grows streng, and all its sons 
are animated by an intense desire to do well 
for a school which does so much for them. 
All over ihe world are they to be found; and 
whenever and wherever found, they are proud 
of being Duke of York's boys—thev are 
zenlous for the honour of the Duke of York's 
School. 


ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL, AND HOW TO PLAY IT. 


F the three R's represent the foundation of 
the national education. on the three P's 
rest to a great extent the basis of the 
young footballer's training — pace, pluck, 
and perception. 
The last, an it please you, with a big, a 
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III. —HINTS TO YOUNG PLAYERS. 


very big, big P. Pace, of course, is essential 
in any game requiring activity. Pluck, 
even in the modern up-to-date football, 
cleared as far as it can be of anything 
approaching to roughness—that is intentional 
roughness—is as requisite, as anyone who has 


played hard through a fast and well con. 
tested game of an hour and a-half to the 
bitter end knows full well. But, more than 
all, perception is the attribute which will 
make most for, the development of the 
highest ideal, of Association football. By 


perception I mean, of course, judgment, 
readiness of resource, and an aptitude for 
adapting one’s own play to assist the general 
working of the side; for it cannot be too 
forcibly laid down at the outset that the 
perfection of football means an absolute 
abnegation of self, and a complete sub- 
ordination to the policy of the eleven as 
a whole. Modern football pre-supposes an 
exercise, involving a well directed series 
of manceuvres bringing out to the best 
advantage the attacking as well as the 
defensive power of each of the contending 
sides. Combination is, or ought to be, the 
ideal of every footballer. Before that can 
be attained, of course, the young player 
has a good deal to learn. To become etli- 
cient in a combined effort, it is necessary 
that he should be able to use the opportuni- 
ties that come to him readily and to the 
full. To pass with accuracy and judgment, 
for instance, it is essential that he should be 
quick with his feet, as well as have a good 
eve for distance. Practice will do a great 
deal, in fact everything, to develop these 
football virtues. It must be intelligent 
practice. Use will father what's begot by 
sense,’ and Association football requires 
brains as well as muscle. The veriest 
beginner will, if he is keen, learn many a 
wrinkle by watching matches in which 
really first-class players take part. He will 
be doing himself a good deal of good, at the 
same time accustoming himself to the sur- 
roundings. 

For elementary training a little ordinary 
kick about with one or two companions 
would be of use. I am assuming that the 
young player has not as yet learned even the 
rudiments of the game. He wants to get 
used to the ball and the ground, with the 
first most of all. Even this early practice 
it would be best if possible to have on & 
properly arranged football field at all events, 
with the goal-lines as well as the touch-lines 
marked. The practice may just as well be 
in conformity with the usual conditions of a 
gare. 

The first object should be to acquire con- 
filence in meeting the ball—by which I 
mean judging the flight, the pace, and the 
direction of the ball. This is essential for 
all the members of a team, for backs as well 
as forwards. Familiarity will soon produce 
a certain amount of accuracy in at least 
stopping the ball, and stopping it to the best 
advantage—that is, to get away as quickly 
as possible, and to the player most likely to 
take it on with success. Accuracy with both 
feet should be cultivated even in the mere act 
of stopping the ball. When this is attained 
attention may, and will naturally, be given 
to the best method of actively dealing with 
the ball when it has been stopped. In some 
degree the tactics will vary, of course, for 
the attacking and the defending players. 
In either case the chief desideratum will be 
accuracy of passing that is, to transfer the 
bail with the best result to the side. In 
cither case there will have to be something 
more than mere physical strength, whether 
it be for a back or a forward. Even in the 
earliest practice judgment should be exer- 
cised by the tyro to ensure as near as it may 
be perfection in passing. He should ac- 
custom himself, as far as he can, to use 
both his feet, for the player who is equally 
skiiful, or nearly so, with either foot has 
obviously a great advantage. 

Conducted on something like a definite 
principle even. desultory practice of this 
kind will do much to acclimatise the 
beginner to the surroundings of a football 
field, as well as to give him confidence 
which cannot fail to be of use to him when 
he commences on the more serious work of an 
actual game. I have only touched briefly on 
some of the points most likely to be of use in 
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an elementary kind of practice. Develop- 
ments will naturally occur as confidence is 
gained. Aspiring forwards will, as they 
become proficient in the use of their feet, 
desire to go in for a little higher class of 
practice in shooting at goal, as those whose 
bent leads them towards defensive tactics 
will cultivate volleying, readiness in turning 
to check an opponent, and, what is of con- 
siderable importance in the football of to-day, 
the art of heading the ball. A budding goal- 
keeper will take every chance of ensuring & 
continuous series of shots at his goal to 
ensure facility of motion as well as readiness 
in using his feet as well as his hands. All 
these different qualities will receive their 
natural development as the practice takes 
ettect in the shape of increase of confidence 
and a corresponding desire to try one’s mettle 
in an actual game. So much for the rudi- 
ments of Association football. 

How to apply the lessons gained in this 
early practice to the best advantage for the 
good of the side in the match will depend on 
the zeal of the pupil to a great extent. 

The text for this discourse, to one and all, 
must be combination, toujours combination. 
Forwards and backs alike must recognise 
this as the integral principle of the game. 
The five forwards must be in thorough 
accord directed by the centre, who should 
guide the whole attack, forming the pivot on 
which the whole system hangs. The out- 
side wings should be fast because they have 
the best chance of getting clear away and of 
making use of their pace. ‘There is a ten- 
dency among some of even the best men to be 
selfish and stick to the bull too long, trusting 
too much to their speed of foot. This should 
be discouraged, and severely. As a general 
rule they should pass before they reach the 
opposite full back, although in some cases 
they may get a good chance of even a shot 
at goal. To whom to pass depends, of 
course, on the special circumstances at the 
time. In a general way they will, perhaps, 
mostly pass to their inside wing, as likely to be 
the most etticacious. But under exceptional 
conditions it will frequently pay to pass 
right out to the other side of the ground ; 
in fact, to the other outside wing, especially 
if the opposite half-backs or backs shonld 
have by any chance got out of their regular 
places. In the ordinary way it is not ad- 
visable to pass the ball high: low passing 
should be encouraged on all hands. In any 
case, to be of real value, forwards should 
pass before they get tackled. Nor should they 
linger over the pass until the opposite side 
has time to get its defending players back 
to their proper places. 

The inner wings require different qualifica- 
tions from the outside. With them pace is 
not so essential. They do not get the same 
opportunities of getting away; hence their 
mission is more tactical and strategic, Tobe 
successful they should not only be quick with 
their feet but alive to every movement of the 
enemy. as well as full of resource and with a 
command of the ball. Their scope is in the 
main to act in conjunction with the centre to 
carry out, in fact, the method of attack insti- 
tuted by him. They have to pass to him, or 
to the outside wings, or to each other, aecord- 
ing to the exigencies of the moment. In their 
case short passing as a general rule should be 
adopted, and here too the pass should under 
ordinary circumstances be along the ground. 

Mention has already been male of the 
centre forward as the director of the attack. 
On him rests, in a great measure, the 
whole success or ill success of the entire 
foundation. To be a really good centre 
presupposes the possession of every football 
virtue. He should have complete command 
over the ball when it comes to him, be able 
not only to kick but to pass with either 
foot, and be & dead shot at goal. These are 
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the personal characteristics of a first-class 
centre. Dui as he has a higher responsi- 
bility than that of a mere player, he needs 
force of character, as he has not only to formu- 
late the general tactics, bus to keep his atten- 
tion on every one of his own forwards as 
well as on the opposite side. Nerve as well 
as resource are essential. He has to act 
according to the fluctuations of the game 
and the varying circumstances of the 
enemy’s position, to pass to the inside wing, 
one or the other, to send the ball away to the 
outsides, or if he sees a suitable opening to 
shoot at goal himself. On the other hand, 
he has always to be on the watch for a pass 
back from one of the other forwards. In a 
general way it is his mission to feed the 
forwards, and on the judgment he exercises 
in this respect will depend his success. 

The half-back line is an attacking as well 
as a defending force. Here again to be a 
half back of the first rank requires mental 
as well as physical powers. The centre half 
back is like the centre forward in importance, 
only a little more so. The centre half, as 
already said, has an offensive as well as 
defensive mission. He regulates the defence 
in the main, besides on occasions heading the 
second line of attack. He should be a sure 
tackler as well as a good dribbler, accurate 
in passing, reliable in kicking, quick on his 
feet and in turning. In these days where 
heading has come to be of such use half 
backs should be able to head well and witlt 
accuracy. If he isa safe shot at goal too it 
will increase his value. The half backs 
should feed their own forwards as well as 
stop those of the opposite side, and in either 
manceuvre the centre will or ought to be 
“writ large“ in regulating the tactics. The 
half back, particularly when he is in a favour- 
able position, is at times very useful, and the 
opposite goalkeeper frequently will find it 
very difficult to stop his shots. Though 
there should be cohesion between the halves 
and the full backs the latter have mostly to 
act “on their own." Each should occupy 
one side of the ground, and work in touch 
with the half back in front of him as much 
as possible. 

They should be sure as well as powerful 
kicks and with either foot, as well as strony 
enough to stop a rush of the opposite for- 
wards. A pair of really good full backs can 
pass on occasion too with advantage. But 
as n rule they should never stick to the ball, 
and any idea of dribbling should be tho- 
roughly discouraged. 

The goalkeeper should have no nerves. 
On his coolness and precision depends the 
result of the match. He should be par- 
ticularly quick on his legs, have a good eye, 
be able to make up his mind at once, 
and be a judge of distances. A man of 
inches has a great advantage as a goalkeeper, 
and as he is liable to be rushed weight is not 
to be despised. As most of the work of the 
goalkeeper, at least in defence, is with Ins 
hands, he should be a good field. Under 
any circumstances he should get rid of the 
ball at the vdry earliest opportunity away 
from the goal as much as possible. 

So much for the main duties of the eleven 
members of a footbull team. The lack of 
space prevents me giving more than the 
reneral requirements for each position. To 
fe successful there should be complete una- 
nimity, unvarying obedience to the captain, 
whoever he may be. The captain too shouid 
be absolute. Under any circumstances the 
game should be played in a spirit of 
moderation, which means good temper from 
firs to lust. Above all things “play the 
game": if you play it hard play it fair and 
square. 

“Stick to the ru'es of the game whether losing or 
winnings l 
Fair play and no inálice will keép the ball spinning." 
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Clapham Common 
“Wbere 3 Live” Competition.) P oun 


(A PrisesWnner ín our 


LAPHAM is changing so rapidly that in another Y "29 9^ = CY tp 3. 
century existing landmarks will be completely 7 oa | 27 dini; 
obliterated. The Old Town still preserves the idea uide f an ' 
of a country town and a village green, although 
two of the old inns have been rebuilt : however, 
there is still one which dates from the sixteenth 
century. 
The original Manor 
are two houses claim? 


says that Oliver Crom 


House jg fone; but there 
ng that name. Tradition 


well dwelt in the old Manor 
House, from the windows 


of which he watched a é 7 27 
light between the Train Bands and the Royalists, E : — REET o TEE 
ere are old houses with dormer windows and b Gun — ares — T 

prettv doorways, which show the work of the great : y qe 
Wren, and so well built are they that they should i 
be in good order in 1913, when the lense of some 

of them 

expires, 

: Clapham 
is at least 
one thou- 


sand years old, for 
we read that, in 
King Alfred’s time, 
“Alfrid, a duke — 
gave to his wife, 
Weburgha, thirty 
hides of land in the 
Village of Cloppe- 
am." 

In the British : — 
iuseum several d House WHERE. MACAULAY 
small coins may be 


-NENT To Schoo 
seen which goto prove thatChristianity 3 mas P 
existed in or near Clapham in the 
fourth century, two hundred years before Augustine preached it in Thanet. 
Of the great men that made Clapham famous T can name Macaulay the poet ; 


Granville Sharp; William Wilberforce and Sir James 
= Mackintosh, whose i 

minster Abbey, Cavendish and G 
in Clapham by roads of those 
Lord Teignmouth, Berry, and St 
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so also are Sir Robert Inglis and Dr. Mantel, 
the father of English geology. 

Clapham Common is so near the great 
Metropolis that scarce a journey is needed 
to reach it, and the wonder is that it still 
holds its own amid the wilderness of bricks 
and mortar. 

In these respects it stands unique, for 
where all else bas changed it alone has 
resisted. 


— 0.8.0 — 


By SEPTIMUS T. GuNASEKARA. 
(A Prize-Winner in our “ Where I Live" Competition.) 


M* home is in the town of Kandy, in the 
5 heart of the island of Ceylon, which 
has been so graphically described as “A 
pearl pendent from a glowing ruby— India.” 

The town, which is more than 1,500 feet 


Singhalese Vitter’: Boy. 


above sea-level, is 72 miles from Colombo, 
the port and capital of Ceylon, and is 


reached by a railway which is a marvel of en- 
gineering skill. For miles the line winds along 
a narrow ledge cut in the mountain side— 
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on one side a sheer precipice, and on the 
other the bare wall of rock. 
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Its principal streets are wide and regularly 
laid, and some of them are lined by shady trees. 


. 
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“Temple of the Tooth," Kandy. 


Kandy is a small garrison town, having a 


Kandy has three large European hotels, 
population of about 3,000. lt is pictur- 


good sanitary arrangements, and its streets 


Annual Buddhist Procession, Kandy. 


esquely situated amidst hills covered with 


are lit with electricity—the latest improve- 
luxuriant tropical vegetation. At its south- 


ment. 


UNS a nA ev : 


M op WR) 


View of Kandy from the South. 


ern part is a lovely little lake, which is 
skirted by a wide road, a favourite drive, and 
frequented both by cyclists and pedestrians. 


But what gives Kandy a unique interest is 
the fact that it was the capital of the 
Kandyan /kings.who,defied the British till 


1(4 


the year 1815, long after the rest of Ceylon 
had been subjugated. 

For hundreds of years Kandy has been, 
— ̃ —— 
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Golden Casket, set with gems, presented by 


the Buddhists of Burma, now containing 
the Supposed Tooth. 


and still is, a stronghold of Buddhism, and 
one of its most interesting sights is the 
famous Temple of the Tooth," which con- 
tains the so-called Buddha's Tooth, a price- 
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less relic in the eyes of Buddhists. In 
connection with this temple the Buddhists 
celebrate an annual festival, which lasts 
1ourteen days, on every night of which the 
famous tooth is carried about the streets on 
an elephant, followed by twenty or thirty 


Kandyan Lady. 


more elephants gaily decorated, native 
dancers and music. Thousands of visitors 
from all parts of the Buddhist world flock to 
Kandy to witness this gorgeous procession. 
There are many ancient Buddhist monas- 


teries in Kandy, where Buddhist priests are 
trained. 

Besides Singhalese, the population of 
Kandy includes many other races—Moors, 
Tamils, Malays, etc.; and during the festival, 
or “ Perahera season," Indian jugglers and 
snake-charmers are a common sight. 
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WINTER FISHING. 


By J. PauL TAYLOR. 


B this I do not mean standing by a hali- 

frozen river up to your knees in snow, 
and waiting hours in vain for a bite, and 
then going home with your feet soaked in 
snow broth, and your teeth chattering with 
cold. 

It is only mad fishermen who act thus, 
and give rise to the ridicule so freely 
bestowed on the craft—or should I say that 
used to be so bestowed ? Perhaps it has not 
ceased entirely; but the great growth in 
numbers among the angling fraternity has 
certainly altered the tone in which we are 
spoken of; and a fisherman, or boy, can now 
carry his rod about almost without remark. 
This is an advantage, for while no brave boy 
fears ridicule, if he is conscious of not de- 
serving it, no one but a “crank” cares to 
court it. 

Now to act as described in the first sen- 
tence is to deserve it, and also to risk your 
health, which is much more important; 
therefore, when you go in for winter fishing, 
see that the conditions are favourable. 

First, the weather should not be severely 
cold. A little white frost in the morning 
does no harm, and a strong wind, if not 
from north or east, is often favourable for 
jack or perch fishing, but ideal weather for 
roach is a calm, mild day, with a river rather 
low than high. 

If you have some sunshine it will do good 
rather than harm, but this seldom accom- 
panies the other conditions. It must be 
remembered that the times of day in 


which success is likely are just the reverse 
of those best in summer—namely, from 10 
o'clock till 3 in the middle of the winter, 
and from 9 til 4 in the late autumn and 
early spring. 

Roach fishing can be practised in exactly 
the same manner as in antumn, excepting 
that somewhat deeper swims should be 
chosen, and that boiled wheat, or worms, or 
gentles, will sometimes bs found better baits 
than paste, which is rather troublesome to 
manage with cold fingers, and which is not 
taken quite so readily in winter as in 
summer, though I consider it the best all- 
round bait that has yet been found. Bread- 
crust cubes, of course, are often effectual when 
other baits are refused, but they are worse 
than paste to manage with benumbed fingers. 
By all means try paste first. It is the cleanest 
and nicest bait; and,if the water is clear and 
the weather really mild, will probably be found 
the best. But wemust not expect everything 
in our favour, and sometimes, when the 
weather is suitable, the water will betoo thick 
for delicate fishing. 

If you find the river in high flood do not 
attempt to fish unless there is a shallow 
eddy, or & bit of flooded field available, in 
which you can ncte some indication of the 
presence of fish. Then you may by chance 
have fine sport; but this is but an unlikely 
bit of luck. It is generally best to give up 
fishing if the river is very high and thick. If 
it is only a little flooded, a change in your 
ordinary method will sometimes secure sport. 


First find a spot where there is some shelter 
from the full force of the stream, an eddy of 
some kind, with a gravelly bottom if possible. 
Then put a fair-sized dew-worm, as red as 
you can get it, on a large hook, on leger 
tackle, and resting it on the bottom keep 
your line tight, and wait. 

If you use ground bait see that it is well 
kneaded and heavy, or it will not keep in 
the right spot, and do not let your leger 
remain long in one place, for you can seldom 
be sure that the hook has not sunk in mud, 
out of sight; and, in any case, moving the 
bait about will not scare fish, as it would in 
bright water. Possibly, instead of getting 
the roach for which you are fishing, you will 
hook perch, especially while moving your 
bait, but this will not grieve you, though 
perch so taken are apt to run rather small. 

If while you are fishing the water runs 
down quickly you may find the leger-fishing 
method too coarse to be suitable. Then 
change to float tackle, and use a small 
brandling on a No. 8 hook for a while, and 
then, if the water continues to fine down, 
adopt regular roach tackle, with a gentle or 
paste on your hook. 

You may have sport by all these means in 
one day on a river that clears quickly. On 
slow streams with stiff clay banks conditions 
are different, as they will often remain thick 
and unfishable, except by leger, for weeks 
together. They are also slower in getting 
into flood after rain than rivers with rapid 
streams and gravelly beds. 

In the usual way it will be well to shift 
about often in winter fishing, unless you get 
good sport, for the difficulty is to find the fish. 
They sometimes bite, when found, much more 
freely than in summer. You may, however, 
do wisely to stick to a swim that you know 
to contain fish, as they are not always hungry, 
even in winter, and may come on after a short 
wait. If you find there are perch about it 
will often be best to use a paternoster instead 
of a leger. This is a line so arranged that 
ihree or four hooks can be used at once. 
These are fastened on very short lengths of 
gut which stick out nearly at right angles to 
your main line. A weight is used at the 
bottom, and the line and baits are carefully 
lowered, or gently jerked into a deepish hole, 
and then drawn tight. 

A light hand is required to work a pater- 
noster successfully, for the fish are apt to feel 
too much resistance when they nibble, and 
even a perch, nowadays, will not go on biting 
when once his suspicions are aroused. 

You must slacken promptly for a second 
when you feel a fish, and then strike smartly, 
and when you have learned how to do it you 
will find it a very interesting and productive 
mode of perch fishing. 

Those of you who are accustomed to worm- 
fish for trout in clear deep rivers (a sport now 
out of season, remember) will soon learn 
paternostering, for it is less difficult than the 
mode of feeling for fish which you have had 
io practise. Of course you may hook more 
than one perch at a time, and this circum- 
stance makes this method the more exciting. 
Altogether it may be considered the best 
method of perch fishing, when water is 
clear. It can of course be also practised in 
summer, though weeds are apt to be trouble- 
some. 

If, instead of worms, you place live 
minnows on your hooks the chances for big 
perch will be much improved; but this will 
necessitate very careful overhauling of your 
tackle, as jack, and large jack, will often 
take even a minnow. To make sure of land- 
ing a ten-pound fish (should one take your 
bait), of course you would have to use gimp, 
for there is always a chance of a jack biting 
through the best of gut. 

As a matter of fact, many very large fish 
have been taken on gut, and with the pater- 


noster tackle; for, being old, they aro 
knowing, and will generally refuse to take 
a bait on gimp, or even on wire, which is now 
often used instead. On the whole, when tish- 
ing for perch it is generally best to use gut, 
even if you have & minnow or gudgeon for 
bait, nnd take your chance of getting your 
line bitten by jack. If, on the contrary, you 
are depending chiefly on jack (perch being 
scarce, as they often are), you should use fine 
gimp, or wire, as quite small jack will some- 
times bite through gut. 

With regard to baits, you may often find 
it hard to get just the size you think most 
useful; but if the fish are on the feed at all 
they are not so particular perhaps as some 
anglers are, a perch of very moderate size 
being quite equal to taking a very big 
gudgeon, or even a roach, while a big pike 
wil not always despise small mercics, 
though he will, on occasion, swallow a 
pound roach cheerfully, and has been 
known to choke himself with a fish of nearly 
his own size, which is at least courageous. 

As a rule, the clearer and lower the water 
the smaller the bait should be and the finer 
the tackle. Of course, in flood water the 
same rule applies to perch and jack 
fishing that was mentioned in connection 
with roach. If the flood is high there is 
no chance anywhere but in quiet eddies 
or shallows out of the main stream; and 
as it subsides deeper water may be tried. 

If you decide to take & turn at jack or 
perch fishing in a sharp frost, by all means 
buy two or three **spoons," and learn to 
spin. It is not so deadly a method as live- 
bait fishing, but it is far more artistic, and 
above all it is not cruel, is capital exercise, 
and keeps you warm. 

Do not get the expensive artificial baits, 
which imitate fish, unless you are rolling in 
wealth, for in spinning you must expect to 
lose your bait on a snag now and then ; and 
a snag is just as well satisfied with a two- 
penny spoon as with a half-crown dace. 

There is one kind of winter fishing not 
yet alluded to, which occasionally vields big 
bazs—I mean cheese-paste tishing for chub. 
Some knowledge of the haunts of these fish 
is very necessary for success in this method ; 
and the winter haunts of chub are different 
from their summer parlours. Perhaps a 
strong current under a clay bank is as good 
as any. 

Ground baiting is very useful, and very 
sound tackle is required; for the chub so 
taken are usually large, and very strong. A 
lunp of cheese paste is used, much bigger 
than the paste bait for roach, and the strike 
should not be quite so quick. Running 
tackle is, of course, required, especially as it 
is best to fish at some considerable distance 
off. If the water is much coloured you will 
often find that a lob-worm will be preferred 
to the paste. 

In conclusion, do not fish in winter at all if 
you can get any skating, or even a good game 
at football, and if you do fish, find out, before 
making a lot of preparations, that the river 
i3 not in high flood or frozen over. The 
latter, of course, may not prevent you from 
catching fish, for the Canadians catch lots 
from holes in the ice; but, as a rule, such 
tishing is only worth while when the fish are 
required for food. A book has lately been 
published (by Longmans) on winter fish- 
ing—*' Pike and Perch.” It is written by 
W. Senior, with the co-operation of John 
DBickerdyke," and I advise every boy that can 
atford it to buy the same, and those that 
cannot, to borrow it. No two writers under- 
stand the subject better, if so well. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


(Twenry-SeEconp ANNUAL SERIEs.] 


Literary Competition : 
„Where I Live.“ 


T will be scen by reference to page 206 of our last 
volume, thut we offered PRIZE-MONEY to the extent 
of Tio Guineas for the best account, illustrated. by 
original photographs, pen-and-ink sketches, or wash 
drawings, descriptive of where the competitor lives. 
This subjeet was to be open to all ages equally. Here 
is our Award : 
Prizes—One Guinea cach. 
WILFRED WALLER, 45 Mayflower Road, Clapham, s.w. 
SEPTIMUS. T. GUNASEKABRA, 215 Triucomalie Street, 
Kandy, Ceylon. 
CERTIFICATES, 
[.Vames stand in order of merit.) 

Elsie Annie Hewitt, Letheringsett, Hatt, Norfolk; 
May E. M. Donaldson, 80 Wellesley Road, Croydon ; 
Binodbehari Senroy, 10 Sudancens Bazar, Benares 
City, N. W. P., India; Alexander Hamilton Bayley, 21 
Broad Street, Bridgetown, Barbados, B. W. I.: Violet 
Alford, Stoke Bishop Vicarage, near Bristol: 6. D. 
Pontin, Church House, Yapton, Arundel: Earl J. 
Bunney, 26 Lentilfleld Read, Ovenden, Halifax; Eruest 
James Doble, Blininan, South Australia; Anthony H. 
Gilbertson, 19. Main Street, Egremont, Cumberland ; 
C. Jorge, 44 Whauzpoo Road, Shanghai, China; Archie 
Richard W. Miles, The Hill, Almondsbury, bear 
Bristol ; Frederick Webb, Station Road, Croston, near 
Preston: William E. Bridze, Harpes Road, Summer- 
town, Oxford ; C. W. C. G. Webster, 8 Rosebery Street, 
Monkwearmouth, Sunderland; James Stokes, 656 
Liverpool Road, Barton-upon-Irwell, Eccles ; Joseph 
Seddon, Moorlands, Holdenhurst Road, Bournemouth ; 
Carlo Strozzi, Via Valfonda Villino Strozzi, Firenze, 
Italy; W. T. Godwin, The Rosarium. Ashbourne ; 
Herbert C. Janes, 27 Cromwell Road, Luton, Beds, 5 
Charles E. Kelly. Tritouville Cottage. Cranticld Avenue, 
Sandymount, Dublin; James Bridge. R. N. R. Battery, 
King's Lynn, Norfolk ; Herbert J. Boden, &2 Beechdale 
Road, Brixton Hill; Ridolfo Peruzzi de Medici, 28 Via 
Maggio, Florence, Italy (Tuscany); Janie Henderson 
Biev wright, Shawburn, Hamilton, Lanarkshire. 

% 

In this competition many beautiful and even stately 
homes, alike in this country and in India nud the 
Colonies, were described; but so also were some 
humble ones. Here, for example, ure some pleasant 
touches: 

“In my little garden in front and round the end of 
t Where I I. ive,“ o' summer evenings I sit and dream 
wonderful dreams, Or I can walk on the tiny grass 
plot (five strides by one) and feel lord of ull I survey. 
Around me, like sentinels, standing gracefully erect, 
nre five young poplars Three of them stand in line. 
These are named B. O. and P. respectively, for they are 
Commemoration trees—and proud of it... The house 
is as tiny as the garden, From the doormat you step 
straight on to the stairs leading to the upper regions, 
Right and left are a cosy sitting-room and tiny tri- 
angular-shaped parlour—the chiet advantage of which 
lies in tne fact that, when seated in the middle of the 
room, you can, by judicious wriggling, open any 
drawer at the side of the house without leaving vour 
seit! . . . I imagine you saying that all this is very 
ordinary and very uninteresting. May be so. But this 
tiny spot, to me, is the centre of the earth. Here, at 
any rate, 1 find sympathy and love; and whatever the 
world may say, one here will ever reign in my heart, 
for she loves me beyond, far beyond, my worth—it is 
my MOTHER!” 


We also give (sce pages 172-1) reproductions of the 
conipetitions that carried off the prizes. 


Drawing Competition. 

Q^ page 206 of our last volume we printed the 

portrait of a happy youngster who had got his 
„B. O. P.“; and we also offered PRIZE-MONEY to the 
extent of One Guinea for the best sketch of the sume 
boy when he had been unlucky cuough just to miss it, 
* Sold out" being his greeting by the only newsagent 
Within bounds. 

So many took part in this subject that we have 
increased the amount of the prize-money, and divide 
it amongst the more meritorious. We also reproduce, 
on page 169, some of the work of the competitors. 

Here is our Award : 

I'ri:e —1s. 6d. 
JouN ROBERT HALSALE, 38 Elgin Street, Bolton, 

Lancashire. 

Prize —5s. 
Harry BUTLER, 36 Clevedon Street, Liverpool, 8. 
Prizes—2s. 6d. 
R. E. Butt, Birdingbury, Selby Park, Birmingham. 
Rt HARD JAMES BLACKLOCK, 24 Lorne Road, Stroud 

Green, N. 

WILLIAM DEANE, 10 Burton Crescent, London, W. g. 
VIOLET ALFULD, Stoke Bishop Vicarage, near Bristol. 


— 


CERTIFICATES. 
[.Yames stand in order of merit.) 


Frank Coutts, Ure Bank, Invergowric, by Dundee ; 
F. Baron, 33 New Camp Road, Leeds; Frank Liviug- 
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stone, 43 Elin Grove, Ashton-on-Mersey, near Mane 
Chester; Helen Iambirth. Pilgrim House, Trosley, 
Malling, Maidstone; Charles Knowles, Rosemary, 
Rutland Road, Hove, Sussex ; John Rebert Johnsen, 
31 Osborne Avenue, South Shields: Stanley Francis 
Turner, The Poplars, Hayes, Middlesex; William 
Rankin Lauriston, Oxhill, Dumbarton; Eleanora Tielke- 
Allan, Porto Bello House, Wakefield: Wilfred Waller, 
45 Maytlower Road, Clupbam, S. W.; George D. Pontin, 
Church House, Yapton, Arundel; N. V. Shiels, Wallis 
Street, Woollaka, Sydney, Australia: John I.. Fallon, 
9 Upper Jane Mount, Sunday's Well, Cork; Julia 
Lambirth, Pilgrim House, ‘Trosley, Malling, Maid- 
stone; Ind Abdul Azez, eo The Commandant. Palace 
Infantry, Mysore, India; Arthur Bostock, Kingsley 
Hey, Newton Lane, Chester; Douglas Weaver, 5 Vic- 
toria ‘Terrace, Bradmore, Wolverhampton; W. & 
Cameron, 6 Ridge Mount, Cliff Road, Leeds; Sid H. 
Freeman, 24 New Windsor Street, Uxbridge, Middle- 
sex; George Thacker, 4 Morphet Grove, Leeds; Charles 
Baxter, 7 Woodstock Street, Canning Town, E.: Elsie 
Annie Hewitt, Letlieringsett, Holt, Norfolk ; George P. 
Shaw, 46 Summer Street, Belfast, Ireland: Ernest: F. 
Sargeant, 36 Mill Street, Maeclestield ; Leo A. Cheney, 
135 Blackburn Road, Accrington; Thomas Kellow, 
Rhind Street, Bodmin, Cornwall; Edith M. Hewson, 
Beverley Villa, Cuckoo Road, Hanwell, Middlesex 5 
John William Lee, 53 Barnsbury Road, Islington, N.; 
Thomas R. Midgley, 59 Blandford street, Newcastle-on- 
Lyne: May E. M. Donaldson, 80. Wellesley Road, 
Croydon ; Percy Henley, Melrose, Mottingham, Kent; 
Alfred Owen, 255 Marshall's Cross Road, St. Helens, 
Lancashire; Wilfrid B. Tapp, 21 James Street, 
Thornton, Bradford, Yorkshire; Alexander M. John- 
ston, 71 Fcuntainhall Road, Aberdeen; Grace Mid- 
winter. Waltair, Newbury, Berks; David L. Harley, 
Springfield Cottage, Blantyre, N.B.: William J. Dectb, 
45 St. Paul's Road, Gloucester; Norman Dennis Shaw, 
12th line 9, Vassiily Ostrotf, St. Petersburg, Russias 
Raymond Mitchell, 360 Perth Road, Dundee, N. B.; 
Sophie Collin, Prospect Villa, Kirtling, near New- 
market; Mubel White, White House, Richboro, Ash, 
tid Dover; C. Jorge, 44 Whangpoo Road, Shanghai, 
China; Frederick Rishton, 7 Moss Lane West, Man- 
chester; Binodbehari Senroy, 10 Sadanund Bazar, 
Benares City, N. W. P., Indias: Jessie M. Browton, 
Park Gate, The Avenue, Watford, Herts; Joseph 
Furnival Bebbington, 3 Craven Terrace, Dewsbury 
Roud, Wakefield, Yorksbire ; Frederick Augustus Kent, 
40 Ha-sendean Road, Charlton Road, Blackheath, S. E.; 
Maurice Ackroyd, 63 Cecil Avenue, Horton Park, 
Bradford, Yorks; F.G. Tucker, 1 Hewer's Row, North 
Street, Plymouth, Devon: R. J. Pickford, White Ox 
Mead, Red Post, Bath; Herbert Ivan Babbage, Roto 
Kawan, Wanganni, New Zealand; Rene Middleton, 
7 Chandos Street. Ashfield, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia; 
Earl J. Bunney, 26 Leutiltield Road, Ovenden, Halifax, 
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OUR NOTE BOOK, 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


Q^ subjects wondrous, vast, and various, 
Perplexing, wild, and multifarious, 
The letters come by every post— 

An eager and inquiring host. 


Poor editor npon his chair 

Must know of every when and where— 
Of everything beneath the sun 

Must Know just how and why “twas donc. 


Nothing can be a mystery 

To his infallibility ; 

Of course the editor must know 
Who put the Sphynx up long ago. 


Some lads have literary dreams, 

And offer to contribute reams ; 

White countless numbers hope to climb 
The hill of fame with jingliug rhyme, 


Some boys whose size is rather small 
Beg a receipt to make them tall: 
Another's nose is plump and snubby— 
Another's hair is stiff and scrubby. 


Will the kind editor disclose 

Hines how to beautify the nose? 

Or help another hapless lad 

Whose frequent blushing makes him sad? 


A score of lads ask wi-tfully 

The quickest way to get to sea— 

To which we might, with merry quip, 
Give Punch’s answer: * In a ship." 


Yet spite of toils and worries sore, 
The editor would grieve far more 
If boys no longer cared to send 
Letters to him as to their friend. 
A. LE LI. 
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ScoTTY.— Yes, if she herself takes in tne paper regu- A. HARnRIS.— We have already done 80, both as regards W. W, W.—You have no idea what you are asking 

larly she may enter the competitions, but not other- stuffing fish and making plaster-of-Paris Casts of about. Order from your bookseller Stanford's 
Wise. them—which is much easier, Ty skinuing, you make Handbook td cu unen Situations, = Sot 8 

, " 7 sisi ( at straight alo oue side, “Guide to the ‘ivi rViCe," or some suc ublica- 
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| 3 British butterflies 1 lan is to stay at the place for à little time, hire 

; z 8 est plan is tos ya e > ; 
CHARLES.—1; The best plan would be to write and ask „ | Wood's c Diara ace Good 
the firm if they take apprentices, As a rule, the J. McW ILLIAM,— Perhaps Wood", Plain Guide to Goc 


apprenticeship is served to a bricklayer or c 
or some other building trade, 9. Light has 
the camera somehow, 


out the boat frequently, become accustomed to her, 
and then make an offer, 
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arpenter, Gardening, price 3s, 6d., Crosby Lockwood & Son 
got into 


OOLOGIST.—Both are out of print. Before ma Il AURI MW | HAM lil VI 1000 i 
cabinet, decide on what classification you JU RTI WM 666 %%% % | | | | | i 
to adopt, and get a book such as « Our Country’s | 4% % | i 1600 
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Birds,” whieh gives the measurements of the eggs, HI HT WW %%% Ill Hil Ill WE | lil Mull MINI 

and make your drawers accordingly. A cabinet with Me 

the smallest drawers at the top and the largest at the 

bottom is of no use Whatever ; better have one with 

all the drawers of equal depths, 


HvproGrarnicar.—yYou Will find it all in Wharton's 
" Hydrographical Surveying," published by John 
Murray, and costing 15s. 
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Musmnooyxs,— 1t is going rather beyond our province, | 
and would take up too much room, to tell you how to | | X : gee MI e 
make mushroom spawn commercially : but in Shaw's Ili We PAAR PL 7% A — F ,, ||| We 
Market and Kitchen Gardening " there are nearly A 66 1 04% I Ji | ms à 7 
twenty pages devoted to it This book, which costs | 
3s. 6d., is published by Crosby Lockwood & Son, %%% 7% 
7 Stationers’ Hal; Court, London, and Would be very [i 671% M 60% | 
useful to you, and could be had in Cape Town through Hi „%% 
Juta's, or could be sent you direct, postage included, HAAN IE Wall li | 
for 4s. The principle is to use some of the spawn 10% %%% %%% li 
you buy for culture and some for making other TP RP il 76 
Spawn, by jnserting it into prepared cakes of | 
manure, 


SKIPPER,—A book much used now in the merchant 
service is Todd and Whall's * Seamanship,” published 
by George Philip & Sons, of Fleet Street and Liverpool. 


It costs a guinea, Nares’ * Seamanship” is more used 
in the navy. 


n 


R. H. E.—You can get a book of plain and ornamental 
alphabets at: Batsford's, in Holborn, near Carter 
Paterson's depót. If you mean type, the best thing 
is à typefounder's catalogue, 
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E. CHALK.—Oh, no! No boy becomes a professional i RUN DANN aae, — 9 RANA 9 N | 
because a gentleman gives him half-a-crown for j ` M 
swimming well. | | Fil | i | PP a m | 

i} Hn] j I i if 7 ^T Í | E . ^ "C715 \ vc h - . i | 

BEGINNER.—We publish a book on the subject—Harris’s THAM BALA 467 "T Pe AME W 

Honey Bee," which originally appeared in our Ih 


Pages. Its price is 5s., and it can be obtained at our 
office, 

M. S. EARLE.— Write for instructio 
Her Majesty's Patent Office, Sou 
Chancery Lane, E.C. 


ns to the Registrar, 
thampton Buildings, 


Wa A. ANDREW.—A pamphlet giving a full description 
of Nelson's Victory, with measurements, is Published 
at “The Engineer oflice, Norfolk Street, Strand, 


R. Rosk.— (et some gold size from the Oilshop, Apply 
it to the work as if it were paint, and just before it 
is dry, that is, When it is * tacky,” lay the gold leaf 
on it, dabbing it down rently with something soft, 
such as Washicather er a silk handkerchief, 

HB X. PARIS.—The best stuff for sticking fretwork | 
together is liquid glue, Which you can get in shilling IM 
bottles, The varnish depends' on the wood. Many Mi 
thanks for your letter, 0 

H. J. S. vou cannot join the Royal Navy as a mid- i 
shipman—that sort of thing was done away with 
years ago. You join asa naval cadet, You are of 
the right Ago, and can obtain full partieulars by ap- 
plying in writing to the Secretary of the Admiralty or 

consulting the appendix in the " Quarterly Navy 

List.” You require a private income until von attain 

the rank of lientenant or perhaps commander. Your 

writing is not nearly good enougl you to pass 
the entrance examination: and iu the navy, as in 
the army, * there are examinations al] the way.” 

J. F. WALTON.—See the first Part of our « Indoor 
Games,” which Costs 6d, The article on Indian Clubs 
therein given has illustrations of ewery exercise, 
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Author of “ Archie Mackenzie," “ North Overland with Franklin® 


p the disarming of the Mexican did not 
solve the problem as to how the two 
trains were to pass on the narrow ledge. 
Certainly the spot where they had happened 
to meet afforded no chance for doing it, and 
in some way a wider place must be sought. 

Porky Brown had no doubt in his mind 
with regard to which train should go back. 
He was not going to give way to any yellow- 
skinned “ greaser," and after the convincing 
proof the muleteer had received of his 
accuracy with the revolver, ke was not likely 
to offer very emphatic opposition. 

And so it came about that with infinite 
pains, and a profusion of Spanish profanity, 
the stupid stubborn mules were slowly 
backed, one by one, to a place where the 
ledge broadened to a width sufficient to 
permit of the two trains passing each other. 

Brown, revolver in hand, stood guard until 
all his horses had safely passed. He would 
not trust the greasers, of whom there were 
five in all, any farther than he could see them, 
and when the difficult task wns successfully 
accomplished, he said with a great grunt of 
rclief : 

„Perhaps I ain't glad that job's over, and 
I jest don’t want another in a hurry, I can 
tell vou.” 

They had no other experience of so ex- 
citing a character during the rest of the trip, 
and with their animalsin very good condition 
reached Lytton, where Brown at once set 
about obtaining the goods for which he had 
come. 

“ We've got no time to lose," he explained 
to Norman, * for it'll be nip and tuck gettin’ 
back to Williams Creek before the snow's too 
heavy for travelling." 

Beyond seeing that the horses were all 
right, Norman hed nothing to do while 
Brown was purchasing his goods, and so he 
amused himself strolling about the town, 
which wassimply a helter-skelter aggregation 
of huts and stores and saloons, roughly 
built of legs and slabs, and divided by streets 
that were little better than exaggerated 
gutters. 

While thus whiling away the time, who 
should be seen coming towards him but 
Jake Henson, so engrossed in picking his 
way through the mud that he was not aware 
of Norman’s approach until the latter sprang 
at him and, seizing his arm, demanded 
wrathfully : 

„Where's my rifle that vou stole? Tell 
me now!” 

The challenge was so sudden and sharp 
that Jake was completely taken off hi- 
guard, and before he knew what he was 
doing he blurted out : 

" Yourritle? It's over at the store“: and 
then, realising how he was giving himself 
away, he checked himself, aud, roughly 
shaking off Norman’s hand, exclaimed: 
“What in thunder do I know about your 
rifle: and who are you, anyway? ] never 
laid eves on yon before ! n 

Enraged at the man's denial following s^ 
close upon his involuntary confession, and 
fearing: dest be should get awas., and he 
micht not encounter him again, Norman 
lung himself upon Jake, erving out: 

"Xowre a liar! You know very well who 
Tum, and you stole my ritle.““ 

Jake made a vicious attempt to fell Norman 
with his fists, but the boy was too strong and 
agile. He held his arms so that he could 
not strike out, in the meantime calling out: 

“Help! help! This mau’. got my ride.” 
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NORMANS NUGGET. 


By J. MACDONALD OXLEY, B X.. 


CHAPTER XII.-—— GETTING THROUGH THE WINTER. 


One of the first to run to his assistance 
was Porky Brown, who happened to be within 
earshet, and he at once laid hold of Jake, 
saying in his cool determined way : 

" Easy now, stranger, eusy's the word. 
Ef this young feller’s got anything agin yer, 
I'm here to see fair play. do you savey ?” 

Jake quieted down at once. He knew 
better than to try conclusions with such a 
sturdy pair as Brown and Norman, and he 
trusted in his ability as a Har to get himself 
out of the difficulty. 

"Ireckon we'd better adjourn to the store 
there," said Brown, keeping a good hold upon 
Jake. and we can get to the bottom of this 
thing pretty quick.” 

The suggestion met thc approval of the 
crowd that had gathered, and a general move 
was made to the store indicated. 

Here Porky, who had quite taken the 
affair into his own hands, asked the store- 
keeper if he'd be the judge for the occasion, 
and after hearing both sides determine who 
was in the right. 

The storekeeper agreed to this, and a 
court of summary jurisdiction being thus 
constituted, Norman was called upon to tell 
his story. 

This he did so briefly and clearly as to 
make an excellent impression upon all who 
heard him. 

Jake more than once tried to interrupt 
him, but was promptly ordered to shut up by 
the acting judge, who emphasised his com- 
mands with a significant movement of his 
right hand towards his hip-pocket. 

When Norman had timshed, the judge 
turned to Jake and said : 

“Ye can go ahead now: 
to say about the rifle?“ 

Jake, having by this time thoroughly re- 
covered his self-possession, was quite equal 
to the ocension, and proceeded to tell what 
seemed a very straight story about having 
obtained the rifle in a swap with another 
miner. 

As regarded Norman he flatly denied 
ever havinz seen him before, alleging that 
the boy had either mistaken him for some- 
body else, or was “ off his head.’ 

With so perfectly assumed an air of in- 
nocenee did he bear himself that the judge 
began to feel puzzled : 

“ You're quite sure this is the same chap 
as was with you on Ace o' Spades Creek?“ 
he inquired of Norman. 

"As sure's I’m living and breathing.’ 
responded Norman. Wasn't I with him 
for more than x month?” 

The Solon of the occasion. found himself 
in à dilemma. Each party apparently told 
the truth, vet both could not be right. After 
some minutes of deep cogitation a bright 
idea flashed into his mind, and he ex- 
claimed: 

“I've vot it, by zum? 
ritle quick. ad 

The rifle was brought. and then, holding 
it in his hands, he bade Norman turn his 
back to him. 

"Now then, young fellow," he said, “jest 
you tell me all vou know about this gun." 

Norman had no diffienlty in doing that. 
He knew every inch of the rifle as thoroughly 
as his own hund. 

Not only so, but once he had with a sharp 
knife graven the initials of his name on the 
stock just beside the trigger guard, and the 
letters must be there still unless they Lad 
been obliterated, 


what have yer got 


Somebody get that 


etc. ele. 


The storekeeper turned the firearm over. 
He was somewhat short-sighted, and the 
keenly interested spectators held their 
breath while he peered nt the rifle stock. 

For the first time Jake showed signs of 
uneasiness. He began to feel that the 
situation was getting rather warm, and to 
wish himself well out of it. 

Norman looked relieved and contident. 
His rifle seemed as good as recovered 
already. 

“ He's right!" cried the judge exultantly, 
for his heart had been with Norman froin the 
first, although Jake's unblushing mendacity 
had not been without its effect upon his 
head. *'Here's the letters! I can see them 
plainly,” and, holding up the rifle, he pointed 
to the spot where “N. T." could be some- 
what faintly made out. 

This settled the matter. Blustor and 
protest as Jake might, he could not get a 
hearing, and the only question that remained 
was what penalty should be visited upon 
him. 

Norman, well content with the recovery of 
his rifle, said: 

"Oh, let him go; I don't want anything 
done to him.” And after some discussion 
this was the action taken, although there 
were some who warmiv ndvocated the 
vigorous and well-directed application of a 
lasso to his bare baek. 

On being released he slunk out of sight, 
and Norman saw nothing more of him. 

On the following morning Porky Brown 
was ready for the return journey to Williams 
Creek, which after any amount of hard work 
and no small danger was successfully ac- 
complished ere the end of the vear. 

The winter passed pleasantly enough. 
Porky Brown, despite his nickname, was any- 
thing but a hog, and he treated Norman well : 
while Norman, on his part. proved a very 
faithful and zealous assistant, making him- 
self exceedingly useful in the store. 

Brown’s store was a favourite rendezvous. 
of the miners during the long winter even- 


ings, and the proprietor, being very fond of 


company. and of a good story, had a welcome 
for all, even though they bought very httle of 
his goods, and often forgot to pay for what 
thev did get. 

Amongst the odd characters always to be 
foundin such a gathering was an old-timer 
who went by the name of Biz Strike Sam, 
in humorous reference to the fact that he 
had never vet made a really good find through 
ull his years of prospecting, but was always 
going to nccomplish it the following season. 

If Big Strike Sam could only have hit 
upon a lead as rich in yellow metal as his 
memory was in stories, his fortune would 
have been made indecd. 

Some of hig yarns amused Norman very 
much, and he stored them up in his mind 
that he might repeat them to his brothers 
when he vot back to Walla Wally. 

Thus, when the subject of intense colc 
eame up one night, Big Strike Sam got off 
the following tale with as serious un ex- 
pression as if he were preaching a sermon: 

„Talkin' of cold, are ye?" he said. and 
the cirele of men settled. down to listen, 
knowing well something strong was coming. 

“Tye been through some cold myself. 
Out thar in the plains jest beyond the foot- 
hills. I'd been ridin’ all day. and was 
pretty well tuckered out by sundown. But 
I dars'ent stop. for it was so dead cold that 
to be out ull night would be to wake up a 
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frozen corpse in the morning; so I pushed 
on, keepin’ a sharp look-out for a shack 
where I could get shelter for the night. I 
had got off the right trail somehow. and 
didn't know just where I was, but I knew 
there were some folks somewhere ahead. 
All this time it were gettin’ colder and 
colder until my eves was most closed up 
with the lashes freozin’ together, and my 
legs got so stiff that 1 didn’t see how I was 
ever to get out of my saddle again. 

At last, just when J was thinkin’ there 
weren't no chance for me, and that I'd do 
no more prospectin’, I caught the gleam of 
a light away over to the left, and that 
heartened me up so that I come to a little 
shack with only one window to it. from 
which the light was showin’. Well, I 
tumbied off my horse somehow, and set to 
hammerin’ on the door, which was shut 
tight, shoutin' ‘Hullo there! Let a feller 
inside, will yer? I’m most froze to death!’ 

“ But hammer and shout as I might there 
weren't no answer, and at last, gettin’ mad, 
I just drew off a bit, and then run ag'in the 
door with my shoulder, bursting it wide 
open, and pitching head first into the place. 

“When I picked myself up there was a 
man under a pile of blankets and skins in 
the corner who'd just got his eves open. And, 
feelin’ kinder riled at bein’ kept so long out 
in the cold, I asked him pretty sharply why 
he didn’t let me in before. 

“cI didnt hear you,’ he says; ‘the 
blankets was over my head, and I was just 
dead asleep.’ 

„ You wasn't asleep, you was drunk,’ 
says I, ‘or else you'd a blowed out yer 
light.“ 

* T couldn't, says he. it was froze.’ ” 

After the roar of laughter this varn 
evoked subsided no one else had the courage 
to attempt a further story upon the subject 
of intense cold. 

But Norman was not content simply with 
amusing stories. 

Among the Aabitués of the store were 
many miners of long experience who were 
either temporarily down in their luck, or 
had come in from their claims for the 
winter. 

At every opportunity he entered into con- 
versation with these men, and sought to get 
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the benefit of their experience. He would 
thus listen for hours while in their own 
homely, vet etfective, fashion they described 
the different methods of seeking out the 
hidden gold and compelling its surrender by 
ihe sand, or clay, or obdurate quartz, that 
held it captive. 

They explained how, in prospecting, the 
miner kept a sharp look-out for that 
„colour“ of the earth which indicated the 
presence of the inetallic sand where the gold 
was found. 

Although many good strikes had been 
made away from the bank of a stream, still 
the river sides were the places where pold 
was generally first looked fur and worked. 

Such workings were called “ bars," and 
were usually named after the prospector, or 
from some incident connected with the dis- 
covery. 

When the pan showed promising results ‘it 
was discarded for the ** rocker," or cradle.“ 
in which the work of washing out the gold 
could be done morc effectively and on a 
larger scale. 

The rocker was a box about four feet long, 
two feet wide, and one and a half deep, 
having the top and one end open, and at 
the lower end the sides sloping gradually to 
the bottom. ‘To the head was attached a 
smaller box, closely jointed, and having a 
sheet-iron bottom pierced with holes large 
enough to prevent the passage of pebbles. 
Rockers, like those on a child's cradle, were 
fixed on the outside of the big box, while 
along the inside were laid cleats to catch 
the grains of gold in their passage. 

The rocker being placed by the water's 
edge, one miner then shovelled the gold-bear- 
ing earth. into the upper iron box, while 
another rocked and poured in water. 

In this way the soil was carried off, 
leaving the stones and gold to scttle in the 
bottom of the rocker, where the elcats 
caught the precious metal, quicksilver often 
being used to ensure the work being 
thoroughly done. 

A still more effective operation was that 
of *sluicipnz," which could be carried ou“ on 
any scale, from just two or three men work- 
ing at n river-bar to a powerful company 
washing away whole hill-sides by the 
hydraulic process, 
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For this a great supply of water was 
necessary, which was carried to the spot by 
wooden aqueducts called “flumes,” that, in 
some cases, were thousands of feet in length. 
These flumes were brought along the back 
of the river-bar or diggings, and then the 
miners led sluices from them to their own 
claims, the sluices being placed at such an 
angle that the water would run through them 
with suflicient force to carry away the earth, 
but not the gold, which was caught by the 
“ rifles " and the quicksilver. 

“Ah, but that’s all child's play to the 
hydraulics,” exclaimed California Sam, a 
miner who, after making and squandering a 
couple of fortunes already, was now in eager 
quest of a third. You should*just see how 
they do things downat Timbuctoo,” referring 
to a famous gold region in the big State after 
which he was named, and then he proceeded 
to describe the gigantice scale on which 
operations were carried on at that place. 
How a series of sluice-boxes — built in the 
strongest possible way, and having bottoms 
lined with wooden blocks, whose interstices 
were filled with quicksilver - would be 
properly placed at the foot of a hill several 
hundred feet in length. 

Then this hill would be attacked, not with 
such slow tools as pick and shovel, but bv a 
great stream of water thrown against it 
through a machine called a monitor, fixed to 
the end of a canvas hose six inches in diu- 
meter. 

This stream of water, which had been 
brought down from the mountains, and hence 
had a tremendous “ head,” issued from the 
monitor with such terrific force as tocut a 
man in two were he unfortunate enough to be 
struck bv it. 

Directed against the hill-side, it was simply 
irresistible—eating into it as though the hard 
earth were simply sugar, and sweeping hun- 
dreds of tons into the sluice-boxes, where 
they were forced to yield up whatever gold 
they held in bondage. 

Listening attentively to such descriptions, 
and to relations of actual experience, Norman 
filled his mind with much valuable knowledge. 
and thus fitted himself for the venture on his 
own account he was to make us soon us 
spring opened. 

(To be cantinued,) 


THE CONFESSIONS OF COBB MINOR: 


Avthar ef 7 Mobslews Molecaus," “ The Triple Alliance," ete, ete. 


Te do the boarders justice, they all agreed 
that the way Higginson had been treated 
was a jolly lot too bad. A chap who can't 
let another fellow's bicycle alone would do 
any shabby thing; and when he goes for a 
ride, and covers it with mud, and punctures 
the back tyre, aud then never offers to lend a 
hand in putting it right aguin. it shows that 
he hasn't got a scrap of decent feeling left. 

The “ Miscreant ©“ Sarsons seemed to look 
upon it as rather. a joke, and said if the 
machine got out like that at nights he'd 
ielvise Higginson to hobble it with a low and 
a bit of chain; but when it came to Darrel's 
ears it made himin a fine wax; and he didn't 
sem to consider it at all a laughing 
matter. 

“I'm thoroughly ashamed of you fellows,’ 
he said. “UH have nothing more to say to 
you, except this, that if this sort of thing 
continues, a mean and cowardly spirit 
will grow among ycu, and at last become a 


A SCHOOL STORY. 


By HAROLD AVERY, 


CHAPTER NII.-— THE WHITE BROTHERHOOD, 


habit; and every spark of manliness and 
generosity will be trodden out." 

Old Darrel was right; mean and spiteful 
ways were coming into fashion—especially 
among the kids in the Second and Third 
Forms ; and the fact of its being so was largely 
to be laid at the deor of ** Death Junior.“ 
(We call Howard-Snook “Death Junior“ 
beeause his father's a doctor.) If anyone so 
much as flipped an oranze-pip at him or 
young Shelton, it was alway»: * You shut 
up, or PN tell Ormsby.” Why, bless my 
heart! six months before, when J myself was 
a l'hird Form kid, Pshould have expected to 
have been kicked round the playground if Pa 
said such a thing. 

Alter Darrel's lecture, plenty of fellows 
declared something ought to be done; but 
nobody said what, or offered to doit. Some- 
body suggested that the  Virilanee Coni- 
mittee” should be re-formed, and have 
another try to mend matters; but we said, 


“No, thanks! All we'd got fer our pains had 
been ridicule and abuse; and we weren't 
going to be stuck up again hke a row of 
cocoa-nuts, and knocked down with 500 lines 
apiece.” 

To tell the truth, it had begun to dawn 
upon us that our being decoved into that 
attic and locked in was a smart trick, that 
had been played us either by the fellow 
who stole the stamps, or by the one who 
smashed Marshal's fretwork. Ho knew we 
were trying to catch lum; and so he jut 
turned the tables, and caught us! We 
didn't sav so to anybody ; but that was our 
private opinion, and we weren't over-ansious 
to lay ourselves open to another stab in the 
dark. 

Bat if the Vigilance Committee want 
etarted again something else was; and it 
was the rununie-t thing I've ever been con- 
nected with. It was called the Wie 
LDrcteraood, and the strange thing about it 
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was this. that no one could say who started 
it, or who belonged to it. All you knew was 
that you were a White Brother; and beyond 
that you were bound to hold your tongue, and 
ask no questions. 

However, it’s all a thing of the past now, 
80 I don't see there's any harm in my telling 
you about it. I think I know now who 
began it; and I believe he got the idea from 
some of the pictures in Fox's Book of 
Martyrs." 

As I've said before, things were going from 
bad to worse. Some kids got the whole lot 
of us kept in for spilling a lot of ink in the 
schoolroom. They wouldn't own up, and 
nobody cared to undertake the job of licking 
them, because they threatened, if we did, to 
tell Sarsons ; and we knew he'd take their 
part. and come down with a tremendous im- 
position for bullying. 

One afternoon I came into assembly rather 
late, and was grabbing up my books when I 
caught sight of a note pinned on to the inside 
of iny desk lid. I pulled it down and read it 
as we were passing on. It was headed 
„Strictly Private," and ran: 

" If you are willing to become a member 
of a Secret Society, the objects of which are 
the same as those of what was known as the 
Vigilance Committee, wear a piece of cord 
round your left wrist, and wait further in- 
structions. In the meantime we trust to 
your honour that you will destroy this note, 
and not divulge its contents to anyone." 

I like Secret Societies; they're so jolly 
mysterious. I tore up the note. and tied a 
piece of cord round my wrist ; but though I 
went about all day with it on, no one seemed 
to take any notice. I looked at the wrist of 
every fellow in the school, but not one of 
them was wearing a piece of string like mine; 
and at last I began to think it must be another 
hoax. That just shows how cunning the 
chaps were who started the thing, for I found 
out afterwards that they told everyone to give 
a different sign. Cobb Major, for example, 
had had a note at the same time I had mine; 
but he was told to put some stamp-paper on 
his thumb; so, though 1 sat next him in 
class, he didn't notice my cord, and I thought 
he'd put a bit of sticking-plaster over a cut. 
The senders of the notes, of course, knew 
what to look out for; and they waited to see 
if cach fellow was willing to join before letting 
him any further into the secret. 

If you turn to the left as you come in fron 
the playground, and go down a little passage, 
you come to the duy-boys' cloak-room. It’s 
& stuffy little place, with nothing in it but 
rows of coat and hat pegs, and a big chest in 
which we keep the cricket things. In winter 
the gas is only lit for about ten minutes at 
the end of afternoon school. 

On the same evening that I got the note, I 
went downstairs to fetch a tin-opener Coles 
had asked me to lend him, and which was 
down in my play-box. As I was turning off 
to the Gymnasium somebody whistled as if 
to attract my attention. The sound seemed 
to come from the day-boys' cloak-room, so I 
stopped and said, * Hullo! who's there? " 
There was no answer, but the whistle was re- 
peated. and I thought it must be Cobb or 
Higginson up to some lark. It was quite 
dark, so I groped my way down the passage, 
saying, * Where are you, you beggar?” 
But stil! no one answered. I'd got nearly to 
the end when somebody threw a coat over 
my head; and before I could recover myself 
and see who it was, the fellow had opencd 
the door, and pushed me inside the day-boys' 
cloak-room. 

1 think I've got pretty good nerves, but I 
must say that what ] saw when I'd pulled 
the coat off my face did make me feel queer 
lor a minute. 
ing with a tiny flame about as big as your 

‘imb-nail; and there, right in front of me, 


One single gas jet was burn- 
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were two ghostly figures, all dressed in white, 
with no faces, but only staring goggle eyes, 
as round and big as a skull's. 

I felt like bolting; but then I saw that they 
were only boys dressed up in sheets and 
white-paper masks, in which holes had been 
cut for the eyes. The thought struck me at 
once that this must be something to do with 
the Secret Society, and so 1. breathed more 
freely. 

Even then it was jolly uncanny. They 
both stared at me without speaking, and I 
wondered when the performance w asgoing to 
begin. Then one of the figures nanded mea 
paper, and motioned me to go under the vas 
jet and read it. There was just enough light 
for ne to make out what was written. It 
looked as if it had all been printed with a 
quill pen, and the heading was in letters 
half an inch long. 


“RULES OF THE WHITE BROTHERHOOD. 


“The object of this Society is to punish 
sneaks and put a stop to mean tricks and 
tale-bearing. 

“In order that it may do this, absolute 
secrecy is required of its members. They 
are not to speak to anyone about the Brother- 
hood, nor are they to try in any way to find 
out who besides themselves are members of 
the Society. 

* All orders bearing the secret mark of the 
Brotherhood which you now see at the bottom 
of this paper, are to be obeyed promptly, 
implicitly. and at any cost. 

* Knowing this, if you are still anxious to 
join the Society, you are to repeat aloud the 
following pledge : 

„% ask to be admitted to the White 
Brotherhood, and I solemnly promise to obey 
its rules and keep its secrets.’ "' 


I read this promise in rather a gasping 
voice ; then the paper was taken from me and 
another put into my hand, which had on it 
* YOU ARE ADMITTED.” The two figures then 
shook hands with me, and pointed to the 
door. I guessed what that meant, so I went 
out and stumbled back along the dark 
passage, not even waiting to find out who it 
was had thrown the coat over my head. It 
was about the strangest thing I'd ever been 
mixed up in ; here was I a member of the 
White Brotherhood, and yet who the White 
Brethren were I'd not the slightest notion. 

Several days passed and nothing happened ; 
I never saw a sign or heard a whisper from 
anyone about the Brotherhood ; and I began 
tu think it was all a joke. However, I kept 
my promise, and didn't breathe a word about 
it, even to Cobb Major. He, and I, and Broom 
were busy learning the next scene of the play, 
which was The Demon's Cavern.“ Broom 
said he had chosen that to follow a desolate 
moor because the same scenery would do for 
both. I was so much occupied learning my 
lines that I nearly forgot all about the Secret 
Society ; until, one afternoon, I found an- 
other note pinned to the inside ot my desk 
lid. It bore the secret mark of the Brother- 
hood, and ordered me to provide myself with 
a white sheet anda paper mask. put them on 
in the playground, and then climb through 
the window into the day-boys’ cloak-room 
directly after prep. that same evening. It 
also said that, if 1 met anv other members of 
the Brotherhood in the playground, I was to 
avoid them, and not to attempt in any way 
to find out who they were. 

It was jolly mysterious, I can tell you, and 
made me feel quite excited. I wondered 
what was the object of the summons ; and 
then it struck me that perhaps it had some- 
thing to do with Green. for that. very morn- 
ing Vd heard some fellows saying that he 
ou;ht to peta licking. 

Grecn is rather big for his age, and all the 
other youngsters in the Third Form are 
afraid of him. He lost his Cesar," and 


what did he do but crib young Benson's and 
tear out the name page. Of course Benson 
couldn't tind his book, and kept coming into 
elass without it, until at last he was told to 
buy another, and got an imposition into the 
bargain. About two days later, Green found 
his own “ Cæsar ” on the shelf under a desk; 
so he gave back Benson's, saying calmly, 
“ Look here, I believe I've been using your 
book ; but there's no name in it, so I wasn't 
certain who it belonged to.” 

In a case like that, when you can't prove 
that a fellow's deceiving you, it's impossible 
to do anything except punch the begyar’s 
head ; and Benson couldn't do that. Even 
if he had been able to, as things were now, 
the only result would have been that Green 
would have sneaked to Sarsons, and it would 
have been set down as more bullying. 

But to return to the W.B. summons. It 
was rather risky business getting a sheet, 
because you aren't allowed in the dormitories 
till bedtime ; but I watched my opportunity, 
and scooted upstairs just before tea, and 
managed to get down again without being 
seen. I stuffed the sheet under my coat, 
and hid it away in an empty locker. During 
prep. I found it almost impossible to fix my 
mind on my work, for I kept wondering what 
Was going to happen at the meeting. Cobb 
Major didn't seem to be doing much either, 
and that made me think he was a White 
Brother too. 

At last Sarsons told us to put our books 
away, and I rushed down, collared my 
sheet, and ran across into a corner of the 
playground shed to dress. I could not get 
the mask to fasten on properly, and kept 
sticking pins into my neck trying to get it 
fixed ; this delayed me for a little time, and 
when I climbed through the cloak.room 
window, all the others seemed to have 
assembled. 

There were six besides myself ; one whoI 
supposed was the Head of the Society was 
sitting on the big chest. He had a slate in 
his hand, and was wearing a college cap, 
which looked awfully funny on the top of 
his white mask. The rest were standing 
round, silent and motionless, with nothing 
showing but their gleaming eyes: and I can 
tell you that, although I was a White Brother 
myself, I felt quite frightened of them. Five 
minutes passed, and no one spoke or stirred ; 
then, suddenly, and without any warning. the 
door was opened, and a boy pushed inside 
with a coat over his head. The covering fell 
off, and then I understood what we were 
about, for it was Green. 

Before he could recover himself he was 
seized and held firmly by three of the 
Brethren. At first he struggled and cried: 
“Shut up, you cads! Let me go!" But he 
soon iound it was no good, and he quieted 
down. Then the Chief Brother wrote some- 
thing on the slate, and beckoned me to show 
it to the prisoner. It was: “Why did you 
crib Benson’s ‘Cæsar’ and get him into a 
row?” 

Green answered : “ I didn’t! 
go, or I'm tell Sarsons." 

The Chief Brother took no notice of this, 
but motioned to me to hand him back the 
slate. "Then, turning it over, he wrote some- 
thing on the other side. 

“You are a thief and a cad, and therefore 
you are now to be punished by the White 
Brotherhood. It you attempt to sneak, or if 
you touch young Benson, or are guilty of any 
other mean tricks, a terrible vengeance will be 
taken. The sentence now passed upon you is 
that vou drink half a pint of salt and water.“ 

A great mug was produced from somewhere; 
but Green shut his teeth, and do what we 
would, we couldn't get him to swallow a drop. 
Ab length the Chief Brother took the slate and 
wrote on it in big capitals—“ If he won't 
drink it, pour it down his sleeve." 


You let me 
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Green caved in; he drunk as much as he 
could of the stuff, and we held up his arm 
and poured the rest down inside his coat 
sleeve; then, at a.sign from the Chief Brother, 
he was taken to the door, and kicked out into 
the passage. After that we went off one by 
one through the window, and took good care 
to get back to the schoolroom without being 
observed. 

It was one of the mest impressive cere- 
monies I've ever assisted at ; and Green evi- 
dently thought so too, for he was too funky 
to sneak, though we quite expected he would. 
He told some of the fellows in the Third 
Form, and the consequence was that such 
exaggerated stories got spread abroad about 
the White Brothers, that most of the kids 
were afraid to go anywhere near the day-boys’ 
cloak-room after dark. It did them good, 
though—there wasn't half so much sneaking 
and meanness among them; andeven * Death 
Junior " seemed to have made up his mind 
to behave himself. : 

A little over a week went by, and though 
some of the first excitement about the 
White Brotherhood had died down, every- 
thing seemed on the mend ; and you might 
have thought the millenium was just coming 
round the corner. Then, on Sunday after- 
noon, Higginson rushed in upon us saying: 

"Look here! I shan’t stand this. My 


bike's been stolen! 


Half - a- dozen fellows were in the schoolroom 
at the time, and every one of them bolted down 
to the shed to see if it were true. They very 
nearly got collared; but they came back 
saying Higginson was right, and the bicycle 
was gone. Then we found ourselves in a fix ; 
andthe difficulty was this: Higginson hadn’t 
any business to go near the shed on Sunday. 
He happened to notice that the door was 
ajar, and that caused him to look inside: 
but the fact remained that he’d been out of 
bounds, and so he thought if he told any 
of the masters he'd get into trouble. 

After a long discussion we thought the best 
thing for him to do would be to let the matter 
stand over for the present, and then report 
it to Ormsby the first thing on Monday 
morning. 

(To be continued.) 
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SHEER NONSENSE. 


Bv Ax OLD B.O.P.” READER. 


OSN one night upon my couch, I sought in vain 
for rest, 

For the lobster I had supped on caused pangs within 
my breast. 

My dreams were wild and feverish, and lo! amid the 
gloom 

Methought a Spanish Onion huge pursued me 
through the room. 

I vanished thro’ the casement, aud oer the “downs 
so fre”; 

I really felt beside myself. J was no longer me. 

On, on, through court and alley, across tlie moors 
and plains. 

Aud all along the ghastly flight I heard the clank 
of chains. 

At length the Onion shouted, “A truce to all thy 
fears 

You see I sympathise with you, I'm quite dissolved 
in tears." 

In sooth, large drops ran down his sides (I almost 
said his cheek): 

“T spose it's being an onion, but my tenrs begin to 
leak. s 

Oh. dearle me!” he sobbed, *alack ! I really feel for 
you, 

Anl trust that never, never I may be in such a 
stew.” 

Aint with these words he bounced away with all his 
might and main, 

This most eccentric esculent, towards hia native 


Spain. P. L. 
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CASTLES IN THE AIR. 


Bv RoBERT RICHARDSON, B.A. 


I. 


N a Devon meadow covered over 
With a carpet thick of cream-white 
clover ; 
Where primroses mingled in merry dells 
With blue-caps, the fairies’ wedding bells; 
And violets hid their soft, ahy eyes, 
And all day long to the April skies 
The blackbird sings to bis happy mate; 
Where Spring comes early and lingers 
late, 
And a singing stream comes down from the 
hills, 
Fed by a dozen bratling rills, 
Winding the sunlit valley along 
With a low, sweet, never-changing song. 


II. 


How vivid that valley comes back to my 
mind 

As & boy just leaving my teens behind, 

When I used to seek the willows’ shade, 

Where the dappled sunlight glanced and 
played, 

And watch the stream as it murmured on 

In rippling, drowsy monotone, 

While now and then above me stirred 

The flutter of some hidden bird: 

Pillowed on wildflowers sweet and fair 

I built my castles in the air. 


III. 


Or, down the stream, with rod in hand, 

I followed the river's curving strand, 

And sought the haunts where the lazy 
trout, 

By dusky pools, swam in and out, 

And perch, in spangled armour dight, . 

Glisten'd like gold in the soft sunlight, | 

Or ’neath some boulder mossed and grey 

The sleek shy grayling lurking lay, 


Or hung in mid-water motionless 


By a patch of clustered watercress. 


IV. 


Half-hidden in grasses soft as down, 
'Neath flickering shadows long and brown, 
Where the water-lilies floated cool, 

] dropped my line in the quiet pool; 

And while the dace, in silver coat, 

Circled around my bobbing float, 
Watching my cast with patient care, 

I built my castles in the air. 


v. 


Strong towers I thought them—from base 
to crown— 

They proved as light as the thistle-down ; 

Golden visions, a fleeting train, 

Gossamer dreams of a boy's quick brain. 

So I passed from youth to the world be- 
yond, 

And Time, the great wizatd, waved his 
wand, 

Touched my castles, and, one by one, 

They faded like dew in the morning sun. 
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CHRONICLES OF DULLMINSTER GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


antes Rocapns was never very popular 

J among the fellows at  Dulhninster 
Grammar School froin the first. He was a 
bit too self-opinionated and conceited to draw 
many chums, and he was always posing as 
nn “example ” of a boy who did his lessons 
well. Now a boy who does his lessons well 
ought to be n good example in any school: 
but when he gets the nasty habit of not only 
shining in his work, but letting the other 
fellows see that he knows he's shining in it, 
then he becomes a nuisance both to masters 
and boys. The former, if they are wise, sit 
on him occasionally with a sharp bit of sar- 
ensm, while the latter, wise or unwise, are 
not slow to feel inclined to punch his head. 

Besides, Rogers was suspected by several of 
committing a crime much more unpardonable 
than that of conceit. He ran very close of 
having the term ‘sneak " applied to him. 
it is true the Doctor and his colleagues were 
the last men in the world to encourage sneak- 
ing in the school, and would have refused 
to hear Rogers tell a tale against his 
schoolfellows; but, unfortunately, sneaks 
have other ways of going to work besides 
telling tales, and there were rumours that on 
more than one occasion Hogers was at the 
bottom of little bits of trouble that the boys 
had to bear. 

His father was dead, and he and his 
mother lived with the latter's brother, one 
George Griggs, who kept a large pork- 
butcher’s establishment in Dullminster, and 
who was known in the town as “ Porker 
Griggs.“ partly on account of his business 
and partly because he strongly resembled a 
fat pig himself. l ty: 

Griggs was a man who considered himself 
of tremendous importance, and who could 
brook no insult to his dignity. He was an 
alderman and a J.P., and at the time when 
the present story opens had just reached 
what he might have called, had he known 
Shakespeare, tlie period of my ambition; 
oh, this blessed hour!” or, in other words, 
had been made mayor of Dullminster. It 
may be remarked, by the way, that though 
he was strongly addicted to long speeches 
his grammar was none of the best, while tlie 
letter h,“ as an aspirate, as far as he waa 
concerned, had taken a life-long holiday. 

He did not live at his business premises in 
Duallminster, but resided in a modern villa 
just outside the town, standing in the midst 
of its own grounds. He was a bachelor and 
very well off. 

Report said he was very strict at home 
with Charles Rogers. in fact he hated boys, 
and was not particularly ehoice in his 
remarks concerning them. He was totally 
devoid of any sense of humour, and was 
consequently often made a butt of. 

One afternoon. Rogers's class was doing 
Euclid, and Carter was getting frightfully 
mixed in the letters of the alphabet and the 
angles they represented in the particular 
problem under discussion. Presently Rogers, 
who was next to him, and, of course, knew 
the thing perfectly, said, with u touch of 
impatience in his voice : 

“Shall Z go on, sir ?” 

“Perhaps you'll wait til I ask you," 
iaid Mr. Wi'son quietly. 

“ Beastly cheek!  muttered Carter, who 
ras more at home in slang than the state- 
aents of Euciid. 

* What's that you said, Carter?“ said Mr. 
Vilzon. 

" I said * Beastly cheek,’ sir.“ 

“Indeed! Well, perhaps you'll write ont 
".Deastly check“ is an expression not made 


. yourself. 


Zy THE Rev. VICTOR L. WHITECHURCH. 


IV.— THI: MAYOR AND HIS NEPHEW. 


use of by Euclid’ one hundred times after 
school." 

“ Please, sir—— 

“That will do. However much you may 
be justified in your opinions, Carter, you 
must learn to keep the expression of them to 
Go on, Rogers.” 

Rogers glibly ran through the problem 
without a mistake, and gave a glance of 
triumph round him when he had finished. 
But he inet with no approval from the others. 

The next day Carter caught him going to 
school, and promptly punched his head. 

"You beast—what's that for?" said 
Rogers, who was afraid to retaliate, for 
Carter’s fist was stronger than his memory 
of angles and squares. 

" l'or getting me kept in yesterday.” 

“I didn't!” 

“Yes, you did. Don't be so cocky, young 
Rogers. You think because your uncle 
Porker's mayor you can be as full of conceit 
as -- as ~ his sausages are of cats!” 

“Pil tell my uncle -—-" 

“Yah, sneak! Tell him what vou like. 
Tell old Porker Griggs I'm coming down to 
his shop to look in his pork pies for a puppy 
we've lost," shouted Carter, “ Tell him—- 
ow!” 

The last expression was one of pain, for 
Carter suddenly felt his ear seized as with a 
vice, and, on turning round, found himself 
confronted with no less a person than the 
mayor himself, who was proceeding to busi- 
ness. 

* What's that you're sayin'?" he asked 
angrily. **'Ow dare you talk about me like 
that? I've a good mind to 'ave you put in 
prison. 'Ow dare you cail me Porker and say 
snch outrageous things about my pies, eh? 

“ Please, sir, it was only fun." 

„Fun. eln? What's your name? 

Carter. sir.” 

“And does 'e go to school with you, 
Charles?“ 

e Yes, uncle.” 

Oh, 'e does, eh? Now look ‘ere, young 
feller. I shall speak to your master about 
you, and if ever I 'eur of you calling me 
names again L'll Cave you up for it. You 
win't a tit boy for iny nephew to associate 
with.” 

Carter was very sore, Not only did his 
car tingle, but later on in the day he had to 
listen to n severe lecture from the Doctor on 
gentlemanly behaviour in the street. But 
he would have thought less of this lecture 
if he had known what was the Doctor's 
private opinion about the mayor's complaint. 

Rogers tried to mortify him still further a 
couple of days afterwards by saying : 

“Yoh! My uncle's voing to give a big 
dinner party at his house next week, but he 
won't ask your father. He said so." 

“ My father wouldn't go if he did,” replied 
Carter hotly. 

To which Rogers simply answered : 

Sour grapes!” 

Carter contided his grievances to his great 
chum, Bates. 

“I wish we could play old Porker a trick," 
he said; “Id like to upsct that dinner of 
his.” 

Bates thought for a moment. 

" Have you ever heard of * tink,’ Carter?“ 
he asked. 

“No. What do you mean?” 

"Its a fine dodge. You get a reel of 
cotton, a pin, and a big brass button. You 
fasten the end of the cotton to the pin, and 
bout six inches lower down you tie on the 
button" 
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* Then what do you do with it?” 

“Why, you go out at night to the heuse 
wherefyou mean to * tink’ them, and choose 
a window with a light in it. so as you know 
there's some one in the room. Then you 
stick the pin in the woodwork of the window 
so that the button hangs against the glass. 
You unwind the cotton, so as to get to n safe 
distance, and then all you have to do is to 
keep pulling it gently and letting it slack.” 

“What happens ?“ 

“Why, you duffer, the button kecps on 
tapping against the window with a tremendous 
row, and the people get in a blue funk. I 
tried it on a place one night, and they came 
out three times to see what it was. As soon 
as they opened the door I left off tapping, 
and began again when thev got inside. 
After a bit I pave the thread an extra strong 
pull, and the pin came ont; so I wound it 
up. 1 found out afterwards they never knew 
how it happened." 

Carter's tace beamed with jov. 

" Prime!" he said. We'll find out what 
night old Porker's paity is. You'll come, 
Bates? 

All right, old chap. It's a splendid place 
for the game, for we can hide in his garden. 
Don't tell the other fellows, that's all.” 

The following Tuesday was the night of 
the mayor's dinner. There was no moon, 
and the darkness favoured the bit of mischief 
that the two boys had designed. Very cau- 
tiously they climbed over the wall that 
separated his garden from the road, and 
then, while Carter kept“ cave," Bates stole 
forward towards the dining-room window, 
which looked out upon the lawn, and 
fastened the pin to the sash, unwinding the 
reel of thread as he crept buck to his com- 
panion. 

Then, from behind a convenicnt laurel 
bush, they began. 

“Tink — tink -— tink’? went the butten 
against the window. 

If the two boys could have been inside at 
the same time they would have enjoyed the 
fun still more. It so happened that the con- 
versation around the table had turned upon 
spiritualism, and one of the guests was giving 
his experience at n recent séance. 

“I don't believe in ghosts,’ said Mr. 
Griggs. O can there be such things, I'd 
like to know? If I was to go to that place 
you're talking about, Smith, J shouldn t ‘ave 
put up with such ‘umbug.” 

* Tink—tink—tink,” 

The mayor's chair was close against the 
window, and he staxted violently. 

“Ulo!” he said; “what's that?" 

" Tink-—tink—tink.” 

“Some one'sioutside ! 

He left his chair and drew up the blind, 
while the spiritualistic guest shook his head 
solemnlv. 

It's a most extraordinary coincidence,” “ 
he murmured to his neighbour. 

“Its a funny thing-—-” began 
window. 

“Tink—tink— tink.’ 

He started back. 


" John," he said to the servant, “ope a4 


the front door and see who's there.“ 
“The man, who was pale with 


poker from 


against the window. 

the door it stopped suddenly. 
He returned 

violently. 


the 
mayor, as he flattened his nose against the 


ferme, 
hesitated for a moment, then grasped tire 
the fireplace and went owt. 
Meanwhile a perfect rattling was going On 
As tho servant opere cy 


to the room, trembl à a3 yy 


2 i und un er 
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" Therc —there ain't no one there, sir!“ 

The instant he spoke there came the 
awful sound again. 

“It’s a spirit rapping,” said the guest of 
the séance. 

"]t's certainly very extraordinary," said 
the mayor; let us go out ourselves and look 
round." 

Half a dozen of them opened the front 


door cautiously and went out upon the . 


lawn. But the rapping had stopped. Then 
suddenly, from behind the laurel bushes, 
came & burst of giggling. 

It was the unfortunate Carter! 

"Hold your row, you ass!” whispered 
Bates. 

„II- e'can't —he — he—he - old Porker's 
s —so—funny—he—he—he.”’ 

"'Ullo," said the mayor; "that don't 
sound like a ghost. And 'e won't feel like 
one when I catch 'im.“ 

And he darted across the lawn. The boys 
saw him coming and made a grab at the 
wall; they were over just in time, but in the 
bustle Carter dropped his cap, and it fell 
into the old gentleman's hands just as 
he was making a grab at the top of the 
wall. 

* There," he exclaimed triumphantly when 
he returned to the house, “I told you there 
was no euch thing as ghosts, Smith. I didn't 
catch 'em, but I've got 'old of something that 
may help me to find em.“ 

And then he looked at the cap. 
the school badge on it. 

"Aha," he said, “it belongs to one of 
those boys at the Grammar School. [I'll 
teach 'im to trespass on my lawn." 

At breakfast the next morning he produced 
the cap. showed it to his nephew, and asked 
him if he knew who it belonged to. 

Rogers examined it. 

“It’s Carter's," he said. "I know it by 
the red stain on it. He spilt a bottle of red 
ink over it the other day." 

„All right, Charlie," said his uncle. "I'll 
go to the school myself this morning. I 
ain’t going to stand this sort of thing." 

Prayers were just over, and the Doctor was 
about to call the roll, when, to the astonish- 
ment of most of those present, and to the 
horror of Bates and Carter, in strode the 
mayor. 

Good mornin’, Doctor," he said. I've 
taken the liberty of coming in because I 
thought it best to speak to you before the 
whole school. Some of your boys were tres- 
passing in my grounds last night.” 

* Indeed, Mr. Mayor." 

“Yes. And one of them left ’is cap. 
'Ere it is, as a witness against "im. My 
nephew says it belongs to Carter!“ ) 

In an instant there was a murmur of 
“ Sneak,” and a very perceptible hiss. 

* Silence ! " cried the Doctor. Perhaps 
you will explain, Mr. Mayor ? ” 

The mayor told tlie story of his woes in a 
loud voice. The Dactor could scarcely hide 
a smile at its very absurdity, and at the fuss 
which the old gentleman made ; but he saw 
it was an outrage that required action. 

* Stand out, Carter. Is this true?“ 

Les, sir!“ 

*" And he wasn't che only one either,” said 
the inayor. "I distinctly saw another boy 
with 'im. Now you tell me at once 'oo that 
boy was he went on, turning to Carter. 

"Im not a sneak, sir," replied Carter, 
* and I shall not tell you." 

** You won't ——'"' 

“ Stop, Mr. Mayor,“ interrupted the Doctor. 
“The boy is perfectly right not to answer 
Ls and as you have brought the matter 

fore me you must let ine deal with it my- 
self. Now, boys, which of you was with 
Carter last night?" 

~ I was, sir," answered Bates. 

“Very well. Now, Mr. Mayor, I suppose 
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if I deal with this matter you will be con- 
tent to take no further steps? 

“Pm a good mind to summon 'em," said 
the amiable Griggs. But the Doctor called 
him aside. 

»My dear sir," he said quietly, “if you do 
that, you will only make yourself a laughing- 
stock in the town. Consider it calmly. A 
man of your position must uphold his dignity 
and treat such matters as this with contempt. 
I shall see that the boys are punished, and 
that ought to satisfy you." 

Finally the mayor was mollified and went 
out. Then the Doctor said: 

“ Now, Bates and Carter, you have done a 
very foolish thing. Itis true that the offence 
took place out of school hours, but you have 
often heard me say that I expect your gentle- 
manly behaviour at all times to keep up the 
honour of the school. I shall give you a 
choice. Either I shall write to your fathers, 
asking them to punish you, or I shall cane 
you myself. Which is it to be?“ 

Carter whispered to Bates, who instantly 
replied : 

"We would rather you punished 
sir.” 

“Very well. Also you will have to write 
letters of apology to the mayor after morn- 
ing school. Now come into my study.” 

Well, Rogers paid a visit to the ancient 
city of Coventry for a fortnight and then the 
affair gradually calmed down. But there 
was something yet in store for the unfor- 
tunate ** Porker ” Griggs. 

It came about in this way: There was 
always a Christmas breaking-up entertain- 
ment at the Grammar School, when the boys 
gave recitations, played tiddles, or sang songs. 
while from time immemorial it had been the 
custom to ask the mayor to take the front 
seat and to mount upon the stage afterwards 
and give away the prizes. Mr. Wilson 
generally had charge of the entertainment 
department, and it was to him that Rogers 
went with a suggestion that he should vary 
the usual programme by showing a few con- 
juring tricks. 

At first Mr. Wilson demurred, but Rogers 
assured him that he had some very good 
tricks and had practised much in private. 
So the master agreed to let him have about 
ten minutes of it. 

On the afternoon of the day in question 
Cooper and Mason were in the schoolroom 
alone. The latter had painted a very pretty 
drop scene for the occasion, and Cooper was 
helping him tofixit. The room was brightly 
decorated, the forms and desks had been 
removed, and the Doctor had hired a lot of 
chairs for his guests. 

Presently in came Rogers with his box of 
conjuring tricks, and «xplained that he was 
going to get them ready for the evening. 
After a bit he came down from the stage and 
began doing something to the seat of one of 
the front chairs. . 

„What are you up to? " asked Cooper. 

„Promise you won't tell? It's a trick." 

“ All right, we won't let on.” 

* Well, you see how I put this needle into 
this cane-bottom chair. It's on a long bit 
of thread. First I bring it through from the 
bottom of the chair, so. Then I shove it 
down backwards; see? Well, when I pull 
the string, up it goes, and whoever's sitting 
in the chair goes up too! I mean to take 
the thread under the stage, so—then up 
through the hole— see? Now I've fixed it to 
the table. I've only got to pull the thread 
and the fellow sitting in the chair will feel 
it ! 79 2 

“ But who's going to sit there? 

„My big brother. He'll come with uncle 
and mother. I shall tell the audience I'll 
mesmerise one of them and make him get 
up. Won't it be a lark?” 

“ He'll punch your head." 
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* No, he won't. 
you fellows ? "' 

“ No, we won't tell." 

“Allright. There, I've fixed up everything 
now ; so long.” 

And he went out of the room. 

Mason turned to Cooper. 

“I see a bit of fun in this," he said. 

“What?” 

* Does it strike you that the mayor’s arm- 
chair has a cane-bottomed seat too? 

~“ You don’t mean to say ——" 

“Yes, I do. There," and he suited his 
action to the word. “I'll just change this 
needle so that old Porker Griggs will be 
hoist up by his own nephew. Serve him 
right. There'll be a spree to-night, Cooper, 
my boy." 

The evening arrived, and with it the 
mayor, who was shown to his seat by Rogers 
himself. The latter took care to seat his big 
brother in the chair that he had so carefully 
prepared in the afternoon. 

A duet, a song, a recitation, and then on 
came the conjurer. He did a couple of 
mechanical tricks fairly well, and then said : 

" Now I'm going to show you how I can 
mesmerise. I'll make one of the audience 
jump right up out of his seat. I wave my 
arms so, and I say—One—two—three—hey, 
presto! jump!!" 

And he pulled the string. 

The scene that followed is indescribable. 
With a yell of pain the mayor sprang from 
his seat, while the audience did not know 
whether to look grave or to applaud. 

"Ow dare you?“ he shrieked. ‘ Charles, 
you young 'ound, o dare you?” 

And in his excitement he sprang right on 
to the stage, and caught his miserable 
nephew by the arm. 

„P- please, uncle—I—I didn't mean— 
I "ML. 

“You didn't mean! Why, you said before- 
‘and you were going to do it. Ow dare you try 
and make a laughing-stock of me like that? 
Go 'ome at once, you young villain, and 
wait for me there." 

By this time the scene was too irresistibly 
comic, and a roar of laughter broke out from 
the audience. The mayor turned round 
savagely. 

"'Aven't. you got any respect for my 
ofice?” he yehed. "1 won't stay to be 
insulted like this. No, Doctor, I wont. 
Come ‘ome, Mary, and bring that young 
wretch with you. TI give it to "im." 

And he strode iudignantly out of the 
room. Some oue else had to give away the 
prizes that night. 

The secret never leaked out. The Doctor 
took no pains to probe it, though he guessed 
a mistake had taken place somewhere. But 
he was not ill pleased when Griggs wrote to 
tell him that he had decided tosend his nephew 
to a boarding school, and that he would not 
appear nextterm. As for the worthy mayor, 
a new nickname was given unto him, and, on 
account of the yell he had given when he felt 
the point of the needle, he became known as 
the * Squeaking Porker ” ever afterwards in 
Dullminster. The next ninth of November 
he retired into private life. 
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HOW I SAVED THE IRON DUKE: 


Ju. early summer sunshine cast a glis- 

tening sheen upon my charger's satiny- 
bay coat, and was retlected back in points of 
tire from sword-hilt and jingling spur, as, not 
long after dawn on a glorious morning in the 
July of 1813, I, Lieutenant Gervase Leigh, 
then serving as aide-de-camp to General Sir 
Lowry Cole, trotted out of the headquarters 
camp of the allied army at Lezaca, and set 
my face towards the mist-wreathed barrier 
of the Pyrenees, the wild pass of “dark 
Roncesvalles,” and Soult’s advancing French- 
men. 

Thirty-six hours before, I had brought to 
Lord Wellington the news of the Marshal's 
sudden launching of his troops into the moun- 
tain passes; of D'Erlon's dash into the Maya, 
aud that of Soult himself into the Roncesvalles 
at the head of thirty thousand bayonets. 
had heard the muttered exclamations of those 
around him, had seen the sudden gleam 
which illuminated the great soldier's face as 
he bent his mighty intellect to the considering 
of the problem how to guard that natural 
rampart sixty miles in length, with the com- 
paratively few and necessarily scattered 
troops at his disposal; and now I was 
returning through the early morning glories 
of the Pyrenean summer to the pass where 
my chief, in the name of old England, barred 
the way of thrice his numbers. 

Matters were certainly not looking well for 
us just now. Only two days before a British 
ttorming-party had been repulsed with heavy 
loss at San Sebastian, the siege of that place 
had been perforce turned into a blockade 
because of lack of ammunition and siege 
material of all kinds, and now it seemed 
searcely possible but that Stewart and Cole, 
who commanded in the principal passes, 
must retreat before the overwhelming 
numbers of the French. Once fairly across 
the Pyrenees, Soult needed but to make a 
bd dash forward to relieve Pamplona, 
which was blockaded only by Spaniards, and 
then—well, there was no denying that we 
were in an exceedingly critical position, one 
in which a single false step might cost us all 
the advantages of the campaign which had 
opened so gloriously at Vittoria. 

But I must confess that these things 
troubled me very little as I rode onward 
through the joyous morning, cool and fresh 
asit was after the heavy rains which had 
fallen lately; I was light-hearted, reckless, 
aud young, with all an Englishman’s sublime 
confidence in his race. Moreover, though 
till a mere lad, I had been campaigning long 
enough to learn the soldier's habit of 
enjoying the present while leaving the 
future to take care of itself, and I had grown 
so accustomed to taking my life in my hands 
that I could do so now with a smile and a 
jest. Thus, very few forebodings troubled 
me- was it likely that they should on such 
s morning, when the first raysof the southern 
sun were touching caressingly the points of 
those invincible bayonets which had hurled 
back the flower of France on so many stricken 
ficids, when spurred heels were crushing vhe 
urey ashes of watch-fires into the fresh- 
smelling earth, when infantry bugle and 
cavalry trumpet were answering each other 
ull the air rang with the clarion notes, and 
when all the throbbing life of a great camp 
was waking to the work of another day? 

Kiding by the house in which Lord 
Wellington had his quarters, a subdued 
bustle told me that some special movement 
was afoot, and as I was slipping past the 
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knot of officers, orderlies, and led chargers 
which waited at the door, a Hussar friend 
of mine, now on the headquarters staff, 
accosted me with a cheery : 

“Morning, Leigh. Where are you off to 
at this unearthly hour?“ 

* Back to the mountains to join Cole," I 
answered, reining in my steed for a moment, 
& proceeding to which he evidently objected 
strongly. Every available man is wanted 
—badiy—in the passes just now, and, besides, 
there's nothing to keep me here.” 

“Which, in plain English, means that 
you're pining to have a round with Monsieur 
Crapaud again. Well, I daresay I shouldn't 
object to one either. At all events, there’s a 
reinforcement going up to the mountains to- 
day that will be worth a whole division to 
us." 

* What—his Lordship ? " 

Lucas nodded. 

"Yes. He's starting in less than an hour, 
with myself and a couple of orderlies; we 
take the road by the little shrine—if you 
can call it & road. ‘The tracks in this part 
of the world are more like half dried-up 
river-beds than anything else.” 

* Just 80; and a nice condition they will be 
in now after the rain," I responded ruefully, 
thinking of the miles of rough country that 
lay before me. Well," gathering up my 
reins as I spoke, “I suppose I'd best be off. 
I don't want to take too much out of Brownie 
here—he'll have more work than he can 
manage for the next few days." 

" Ay, I expect that will be the case with 
all of us. Soult is determined to relieve 
Pamplona, I hear, and he certainly has got 
men enough to eat us up; but he won't 
succeed in doing so all the same.’ 

"No; we'd prove rather too big a 
mouthful, I fancy ; but no doubt he'll do his 
best. Good-bye, Lucas; I daresay I'll see 
you soon aguin ?? 

* Oh, yes, I suppose you will. Good-bye, 
and good-luck to you ! " 

And a moment later I had resumed my 
joumey. 

A wild ride it was, assuredly, that on 
which I was bound, through the mountains 
which towered up around me gaunt and 
silent, the morning mist lying thick upon 
their peaks like the smoke above a battle- 
field, through frowning gorge and rocky 
valley, on the verge of sheer precipices, and 
through dense groves of pines whose thick 
twisted roots, stretched across the path, many 
a time threatened my horse with an ugly 
fall. However, in spite of the difficult 
country, and of wretched tracks well-nigh 
fetlock-deep in soft cheesy mud, I made 
fairly good progress, and was not long in 
reaching the little wayside shrine, of which 
my friend Lucas had spoken—a mere niche 
in a low cliff which here bordered the path, 
containing a basin for holy water, and a very 
weather-stained image of some local saint. 
At this shrine the road divided ; both tracks 
would, I knew, take me to my journey's end, 
but as that to my right was less hilly, if a 
little longer than the other, I followed it in 
consideration for my horse, and rode 
steadily on for fully an hour under the 
bright rays of the sun, which were now 
growing almost too warm to be pleasant. 

I was by this time in an exceedingly wild 
and lonely locality—indeed, since quitting 
the headquarters camp I had not ex. 
changed a word with a living soul, save when 
I passed & British detachment guarding the 


entrance to some narrow pass, or stumbled 
upon a wandering goat-herd ; the country 
seemed, as far as humanity was concerned, 
a veritable desolation, as silent and lifeless as 
an open grave. However, as I knew my route 
well, I cared little for this solitude, and pre- 
sently sundry familiar landmarks—a blasted 
tree by the wayside, or the curious formation 
of some jutting spur—warned me that I 
was approaching a wretched little village, 
deserted now and lonely, for its inhabitants 
had quitted it in a panic during the retreat 
of the fragments of the French army through 
the Pyrenees n few weeks before. Ten 
minutes later I had reached the crest of a 
hilt overlooking the cluster of miserable 
hovels, and, drawing rein for a moment, sat 
gazing down at the strange scene which met 
my eyes. The village stood upon the edge 
of & deep and wide ravine, through which 
ran a stream far too broad to leap, and too 
rapid for a horse to swim. It was possible, 
however, to cross it at two points, by a 
rickety wooden bridge just below the village, 
and by & ford half & mile farther down. "The 
track, which diverged to the left from the 
little wayside shrine, led to this ford, that 
which I had followed to the bridge. 

The river was now fairly full, yet not so 
full as I had expected to find it after the 
recent heavy rains, and a single glance told 
me the cause. Above and below the village 
the gorge was wide and open, but just 
beneath the deserted houses it narrowed 
suddenly, like the neck ofa bottle. Through 
this cleft, which had sides difficult, yet not 
impossible, to climb, the waters of the torrent 
were wont to rush with a fierce roar, leaping 
over a drop of, say, twenty feet, to join in a 
mist of spray the kindred stream below. 
Fifty yards farther on was the wooden 
bridge, and then the open gorge again, and 
the river sweeping on towards the ford half 
a mile away. 

But now, instead of a waterfall dancing 
and sparkling in the rays of the sun, only a 
sullen trickle oozed over the dark-brown 
boulders. In the very narrowest part of the 
gorge the wreckage of a bridge which had 
been swept away higher up had become 
firmly wedged, and this, added to by various 
objects, planks, branches, the dead bodies of 
shaggy mountain goats--all the flotsam, in 
fact, which a river brings down in flood-time 
had effectually corked the neck of the 
bottle, turning the upper gorge into a vast 
natural reservoir, whose waters were rising 
hour by hour. The lower reach of the river 
was fed by a much swollen tributary, which 
flowed into the main stream immediately 
below what had once been the waterfall; 
hence it was still, as I had noticed, fairly 
deep and strong. 

I shook the reins on my horse’s neck, and 
crossed the wooden bridge, glancing upwards 
as I did so, not without a half shudder, for 
I could not help thinking how terrible my 
position would be if the pent-up waters above 
me should choose that identical moment to 
come flying forth, like the contents of a 
bottle of champagne which is very much 
"up." I crossed in safety, however, though 
the half-rotten timbers creaked and strained 
ominously beneath the double weight of 
steed and rider, and pursued my way 
through the pine-woods which lay to right 
and left, the resinous fragrance of the trees, 
brought out by the hot sun, lying pleasantly 
upon the silent nir. 

How still it all was! Not a rustle amongst 
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the pines, not even the twitter of a bird 
broke the silence, which, indeed, lay so 
heavily on all around, that when at length a 
sound did reach me I could scarcely refrain 
from starting nervously in my saddle. It 
was a sound unmistakable to the cavalry- 
man's ears—the clear musical jingling of 
curb-chains, and the trampling of horses’ 
hoofs, mingled occasionally with a sharp 
metallic clink, as an iron shoe struck 
against a stone. 

There were no British cavalry ^. reabouts 
I knew ; who could the newcomers be? Ah! 
an aide-de-camp carrying despatches per- 
haps. But he would be alone, and these 
sounds betokened the advance of haif a troop 
at least. Moved by a sudden impulse, or 
instinctof suspicion which assailed me —why, 
I could never tell —I quickly dismounted, and 
led my charger into the densest part of the 
pine-wood on the right, where I tied the 
bridle to a convenient branch, crouching 
down myself amongst the thick under- 
growth. 

A very few moments sufficed to show me 
that I had concealed myself none too soon, 
for the fern and bracken which I had dis- 
turbed in my passage had hardly ceased to 
move when a party of mounted men came in 
sight round a bend in the path. 

“ Frenchmen—chasseurs à cheval — and 
five-and-twenty of them at least!" I 
muttered, after one swift glance at their 
huge boots, and green uniform with its white 
facings; what on earth are they doing 
here? Surely Stewart and Cole cannot be 
utterly routed, and the Marshal advancing ? 
But, even in that case, this is not the road he 
would take to reach Pamplona.” 

Two French ofticers were in charge of the 
party, one a fierce, red-faced, white-haired 
veteran of Napoleon's earlier glories—captain, 
I took his rank to be, and its holder one ot 
those who had found his epaulettes in a 
conscript'8 knapsack. The other was a 
beardless sous-lieutenant, whose dark eyes 
were full of an ill-suppressed excitement. 
And by the side of the officers rode a Spanish 
muleteer, whom I recognised with a thrill of 
vague apprehension. I had often seen him 
hanging about the headquarters camp and 
now realised, from the company in which I 
found him, that he must be some miserable 
renegade, one of the enemy's spies. I could 
hear his voice quite distinctly, as the French 
troopers went jingling by. 

* Did I not tell you the truth, senor,” he 
said in his native tongue, addressing the 
elder ( flie r, when I said I could lead you 
from the Roncesvalles by a path which none 
of these foreign heretics know anything 
about? We have not so much as seen an 
English soldier since we started, and we are 
just at the place now." 

“ There is no doubt, Pedro, but that you 
understand your business," returned the old 
captain drily. 

"lonly hope that this Milord Vilainton 
will not disappoint us." exclaimed his young 
comrade, with an impatient gesture. “ You 
are sure of your information, I suppose?“ 
he added, turning to the spy. 

"Sure, senor? Yes! As sure as I am 
that we are alive at this moment. My enrs 
do not fail me when most I need their help. 
The English General was to leave Lezaca 
this morning -I heard the very hour — and Ae 
is not & man to change his plans. All you 
have to do is to divide your men between 
the bridge and the ford, and seize him when 
he has passed over. "Twill be easy work, 
for at most he will have but an aide-de-camp 
and a couple of orderlies with him. I shall 
have fulfilled a part of the bargain then, 
senors; you will not forget yours?“ 

Certainement —non Nou shall have your 
reward, Pedro. Fifty napoleons in any case, 
fifty more when this Vilainton is safely in our 
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hands. It is well worth the price, for, with- 
out him, these English will be but as a body 
without the head.” 

I thought this true enough, as I crouched 
there in the underwood, listening intently 
long after the troopers had passed out of ear- 
shot. Leaders in plenty we had, but none 
like him! And I knew full well what a 
terribly disheartening etfect Lord Wellington's 
capture would have upon our fellows, 
especially in the present critical condition of 
affairs. He must be saved—he must be 
warned ; but how was I to doit? 

Half unconsciously I grasped a rusty axe, 
which was lying beside a felled pine tree 
close by, forgotten there, no doubt, by some 
panic-stricken woodcutter disturbed at his 
work by the news that the French were close 
ut hand. My first thought wa» to ride back 
with the news at once; but a moments 
reflection. convinced me that that would be 
an absolutely useless proceeding. Long 
before I could reach either, the French 
would be in ambush at the ford and bridge, 
and even if I could manage to get across tlie 
river- an almost impossible feat to me, since 
I could only swim a few strokes—there was 
another difficulty, the remembrance of which 
swept over me like a chill wave. Iis Lord- 
ship could not be far behind, it was practically 
certain that he had passed the little wayside 
shrine by this time; but I had no means of 
knowing which of the ronds that divided 
there he had taken. Hence it was useless to 
attempt to swim the river, since, if I should 
chance to follow the wrong road, I should 
only altogether miss him! No, I dared not 
take any chances—the issues at stake were 
too great; yet what was I to do? 

Half-dazed with the suddenness and extent 
of the responsibility thus thrust upon me, I 
staggered out into the road, still grasping my 
axe, and then, pulling myself together with a 
mighty effort, I began slowly and cautiously to 
follow the path of the French chasseurs. I 
would see what they were doing at all events, 
thought I, and for the present my horse was 
safe enough in his place of concealment. 
Back over the wooded hill which obscured 
my view of the ravine and river I tracked 
them, and, concealing myself amongst some 
brushwood on the summit, I peered down 
into the valley below. They were already in 
ambush at the bridge—I could see the bright 
accoutrements glittering amongst the trees 
(though they were doubtless quite invisible 
from the other side) — could see the young sous- 
lieutenant with a dozen men and that 
wretched spy turn down a by-path towards 
the ford, and could hear--for sound carries 
far on clear mountain air—the old captain 
shout to his subordinate to keep on this side, 
as there did not appear to be any good hiding- 
place immediately opposite. ‘The track lead- 
ing through the village was still deserted ; 
there was as yet not the slightest sign of Lord 
Wellington and his party. 

Oh, if only I knew at which point to look 
for him! The knowledge of the danger. that 
hung over the head of the man who at this 
time held England's fame in the hollow of 
his hand, and my own utter powerlessness to 
avert it literally maddened me. I could not 
warn him, but—and just at that moment an 
idea flashed into my mind, one cf those 
inspirations which come to men sometimes 
in the hour of their direst need—wild, 
desperate, yet not altogether impracticable, it 
seemed to me. True, it must, I thought, 
mean death, either by drowning or bya ball 
from a French carbine; yet I am glad to 
think now, that, at that supreme moment, I 
honestly and truly held my life as a very 
little thing, if by giving it I could do my 
country this service. It had suddenly come 
to me, that in my hand was a possible sclu- 
tion to the puzzle—could I not cut through 
the obstruction which blocked the narrow 


cleft, and permit the waters imprisoned in 
the upper gorge to escape with a mighty 
rush, which would sweep away the bridge, 
already tottering, render the ford impassable, 
and place a roaring, foaming barrier be- 
tween Lord Wellington and his enemies ? 
It was worth trying, at all events; and if I 
were to be shot or drowned in the attempt, I 
prayed that my work might be finished first, 
that was all. 

So I ran swiftly from my place of con- 
cealment, and, availing myself of the trees 
which everywhere atforded me cover, went 
steadily down the hill towards the place 
where the gorge narrowed. When a man is 
embarking on an enterprise which may cost 
him his life, the less tiine he wastes in 
worrying over things the better. 

l reached the edge of the ravine without 
being discovered, and at once began my 
climb downwards towards the mass of wreck- 
age which blocked the cleft. The narrowing 
walls of the gorge here protected me from 
the gaze of the Frenchmen in ambush at the 
bridge, but I realised that when I elambered 
out upon the pile of débris I should be full 
in their view. However, I was not going to 
waste time thinking of that either, so I con- 
tinued my descent, lowering myself from 
boulder to boulder with hunds which soon 
were cut and bleeding from the sharp rocks, 
sometimes swinging out over the sullen 
imprisoned waters, and occasionally making 
a slip, which fairly brought my heart into 
my mouth. My sword hampered me greatly, 
too, so I unbuckled it, and let it drop with a 
dull splash into the void below. Boots, 
spurs, and a very gorgeous, though some- 
what weather-stained uniform, were hardly 
as suitable a costume as I had worn on 
bird’s-nesting expeditions at home; but at 
last I managed to clamber out upon the wreck- 
age at the mouth of the cleft, and, holding 
on to the cliff with one hand, steadied my- 
self for the attack. Then,. with all the 
strength of my right arm, 1 brought the old 
axe down upon what I conceived to be the 
weakest portion of the barrier—a smothered 
yell sounded from the ambush below, and I 
knew that I was seen. I knew, too, that 
they would scarcely dare to leave their covert 
lest Lord Wellington should appear on the 
hill above the viliage, and for a moment I 
half hoped that for the saine reason they 
would hesitate to fire. But a sharp crack, 
and the whistle of & ball as it sped past my 
head, dispelled this illusion— they evidently 
realised that the sound of & voliey would 
only draw their prey to the spot all the 
sooner; and with a groan I realised it too. 

Fortunately, they had not grasped the full 
meaning of my seemingly insane act; had 
they done so, I suppose they would have 
managed to defeat me somehow, for I was in 
no position to defend myself —in no position, 
indeed, to do anything but hew away blindly 
at the tangled shifting mass beneath my feet. 
Balls struck the wreckage beside me, knocked 
splinters off the rocks, and sent up tiny 
fountains in the water as I worked on, not 
during to look round, lest I should see the 
upright figure on the old brown charger 
appear over the summit of the hill. My 
breath was coming in thick hoarse gasps, 
and the haft of the axe was slimy with blood 
from my wounded hands; but, ah! it was 
giving way— there was a rending crack, and 
another, and another ! 

* Shoot him," I heard the French captain 
cry, with a fierce imprecation, **is there not 
one of you who knows how to handle a 
carbine?” And almost as he spoke there 
came the crackle of a volley, and a stinging, 
fiery pain seemed to scorch my right side. 

^ Hit!” I muttered, half savagely, through 
my clenched teeth, and then, with all my 
failing strength, I sent the last blow--home! 
It was the dastd> Suddenly there came a 


grinding crash, as the wreckage, loosened by 
my efforts, was finally shot out of its place 
uv the relentless pressure of the liquid moun- 
tain behind it. 1 have a vague remembrance 
oi pressing my handkerchief to my side, and 
of bringing it away all damp and red. of 
catching blindly at the rocks and. being torn 
from my hold, and then 1 was caught in the 
rrasp of the waters, and hurled over the fall, 
their helpless sport and plaything. I tried 
to swiin, to reach some solid object to which 
I could eling, and for a few moments held 
desperately to the supports of the old wooden 
bridge; but at last it, too, went crashing 
down, and I was swept onwards, too weak to 
resist. powerless to make a struggle for the 
lie which I felt sure would soon be beaten 
out of me amongst those cruel boulders. 

And then my mind became a blank, fer 
something struck my already bewildered head 
a crushing blow, and all grew dark. 


When I came to myself I discovered that 
| was lying on the bank, a miserable 
and bedraggled heap, and that some good 
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Samaritan was endeavouring to force a little 
fiery ration rum down my throat. 

* He's coming to, I think," said a sharp 
voice close at hand. 

That was a better reviver than the ypirits, 
for it seemed to recall the intense anxiety 
and imminent peril of a short time before. 
With a mighty effort I struggled to a sitting 
posture, but was fain to sink back again 
upon Frank Lucas's shoulder witha groan of 
pain. 

„He's badly hurt, my lord, I fear," I heard 
him say. 

* No, no," I gasped faintly, “ only a scratch 
—never mind me. Take care—his lordship 
—a party of French chasseurs are in ambush 
on the other side of the river," and with 
that I relapsed into insensibilitv once more. 

I think I nced hardly say that for some 
time I took a very small share in the work 
oí repelling the French, and that any state- 
ments of nune with regard to the further 
fielitine in the Pyrenees must be regarded 
as hearsay evidence. I was taken back to 
the nearest British detachment by Lord 
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Wellington's two orderlies, and thence was 
sent on to the camp at Lezaca, where for 
some time I lay dangerously ill. 

Everyone knows how the greatest of 
the Emperors Marshals, foiled and beaten 
at all points, was compelled to retreat through 
the terrible pass of Donna Maria into France, 
with the miserable remnant of his once 
splendid army; and, before the fighting on 
the Nive, and the glorious day at Orthez 
added fresh names to Britain's endless roll 
of honour, I was sufficiently recovered to 
take up the staff appointment whieh the 
Commander of the Forces had offered me. 
Indeed, many a time in after-years I had 
cause to bless that wild adventure in the 
Pyrenean gorge, for by much solid kindness 
Lord Wellington showed that be bad not 
forzotten the man who saved his liberty, 
perhaps his life. 

That, I suppose I must have done, for I 
heard afterwaids that had the barrier held 
for ten minutes longer, the future Victor of 
Waterloo would nssuredly have fallen into 
the hands of the cnemy. 


— a TE SEES ———— 


"W ELL, Jack, oid fellow, you don't seem 
to have got over your objection to 
ankes yet. Do you remember how we used 
w chat? you about it ut Eton in the old days, 
awi say that you wouldn't even venture into 
Hyde Park for fear of the Serpentine /7 

“Well, old man, I daresay it’s very silly 
of me; but I can't abide the very idea of 
iuem, and never shall. Give me tigers, or 
vears, or wild clephants, Dick, or anything 
ci» vou like in the way of big game---I don't 
mind being *knee-decp in wild beasts,’ as 
teat small boy said in the old story; but as 
for snakes — the nasty, slimy, crawling, sneak- 
ng brutes— 1 simply can't stand tuem, and 
that's all about it!” 

Th: speaker was Captain John Lightfoot, 
aho had just exchanged into the —th light 
EN (then on garrison duty up-country 

1 Northern India) in order to be near his 
Er schcol chum aud first cousin, Dick 
Lance, who was its regimental surgcon, and 
sith whom he was now having a chat in the 
rden attached to the officers’ quarters. 

Captain Lightfoct (popularly known as 

uckety Jack“) had always had n great 
horror of snakes, even in his reckless school- 
boy days at Eton; and not without reason 
id a waggish * oppidan > drawn a “map of 
Lendon as imagined by Lightfoot,’ through 
winch, in place of the winding Thames, 
meandered the endless curves of a monstrous 
boa constrictor, with its tail at Hammer- 
Auth and its head at Gravesend. 

Scarcely were his lust words spoken, when 
the young captain changed colour suddenly, 
and. springing hastily back, called out in a 
tone of dismay : 

Look, here's 
big un too! 

„What) — a snake?” asked his cousin, 
turning round with a slight start. 

And, looking where the other pointed, he 
fas, sure enough, something that had all 
tie appearance of a very long, thin, 


one of them now—and a 


brownish-yrey serpent, winding in and out ` 


among the bushes. Its head was not visible; 
but it» total length, judging from what could 
Le seen of it. must have been something quite 
phenomenal. 

Jack Lightfoot —over-valiant from sheer 
4e-peration— snatched up a small wood- 
batchet that had been left lying near, and 
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was just nbout to deal the monster a deadly 
blow, when the doctor, suddenly bursting 
into a loud laugh, caught hold of his arm 
and stopped him. 

e Hold hard, Jack,” he cried; “ why, man, 
don't you see it’s only the garden hose? A 
pretty expensive blow it would have been if 
you had chopped it in two, and then had to 
get another all the way out from England 
instead!“ 

Poor Jack reddened to the very tips of his 
ears, and his cousin, noticing his confusion, 
said kindly: 

„Never mind, old chap —Iwas very nearly 
taken in by it myself, just at the first go-off ; 
and, if it comes to that, 1 can’t crow over 
you on that score, after the adventure that I 
had at Salmrunpoor, only the other day.“ 

"And what was your adventure, then, 
Dick ?““ asked the young cfliecr eagerly. 

* Well, while we were quartered there, I 
had to doctor a young Civil Service chap 
called Bob Ellerton-- not halfen bad sort of 
fellow, except. that he had *snakes on the 
brain" even worse than you, and kept seeing 
them everywhere, just us if it was delirium 
tremens that he had, instend of a simple fever. 

* Well, we got to be great chums at last, 
he and ] ; and when he was beginning to get 
better, he put me up ferthe night once or twice; 
and so it happened that, one morning about 
daybreak, 1 was awakened by a terrific 
hullabailoo, and, jumping up. heard somebody 
yelling out ‘Samp! samp!’ (snake, snake) 
loud enough to raise the dead! 

* [ bundled neek-and-erop into: Ellerton's 
room, and found him sitting up in bed, 
yelling and pointing toa small green snake 
that was hanging over the edge of a wicker 
table by his bedside. 

+ Well, I knew that these small stakes are 
often the deadliest of all; so [ just fisted 
up a polo-stick, and with one lick knocked 
over snake and table and everything. And 
what do you think the snake turned out to 
be? Why. the green marker of a book that 
jd been reading to him over-night, which, 
Waving to and fro in the wind, had made a 
very presentable snake to poor Bob’s haunted 
imagination, and, for that matter, to mine 
too!” 

He laughed heartily as he spoke; and Jack 
Lightfoot, a geod dial comforted by a case 


so similar to his own, echoed the laugh with 
a will. 

But all at once the voice of a native servant 
was heard through the open window behind 
them, saying plaintively in Hindustani: 

“I cannot find it, Mem Sahib (madam); it 
is not here ! " 

„There's poor Lotty in a fix again,“ said 
Captain Lightfoot, with a grin; “she seems 
to have only two employments in life to 
lose something she has got, or to hunt for 
something she has lost. Well, let us go in 
and see if we can help her." 

„Oh, Jack!” cried Mrs, Lightfoot ruefully, 
as her husband entered, **isn't it too bad? 
I was just mending that stocking of yours, 
and I put it down somewhere for a moment, 
and now it’s gone, and I can't find it any- 
where- and you can't imagine what a hunt 
I've had, all for nothing! lreally can't 
think how it is that my things are always 
going a-missing so!” 

It never occurred to the disconsolate lady 
that it might be because she was always 
putting them in wrong places; but before 
either of the gentlemen could make any 
reply, in came one of their brother-oflicers 
like a whirlwind. 

* Huilo, Harry ! have vou got another poem 
to rend to us, that you're in such a hurry?” 
called ont Dr. Lance, with whom Lieutenant 
Morton's love of scribbling verses was as 
favourite a subject of “chatt " as Jack Light- 
foot’s rooted objection to snakes. 

* Well, that wasn't what I came about," 
cried Harry Morton; ** but, as it happens, I 
have got something to show you, too. I've 
just been doing a lot of South African 
nursery rhymes, supposed to be written by 
Uncle Paul Kruger for the young Bocrs to 
learn by heart." 

But you said that wasn't what vou came 
for; what did you come tor, then? ” 

“Well, that's polite, too!” rejoincd the 
lieutenant. with a grin, * as much as to suy, 
what brought me here rt all? Why, you're 
as bad as Achilles in that burlesque of 
Homer: 


“Welcome, my friends and comrades dear! 
M " 3 : D 
Pray, what the uisehict brings you here? 


pe 


However, if you must know, I came to 
tell you that Barringſord won't want thai 
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black mare of mine this evening, and that we 
can have our ride after all; so just stick on 
your boots, and come along ! " 

Captain Lightfoot (who was a most 
enthusiastic horseman) did not wait to be 
told twice. He flew to his boots and began 
putting them on; but all at once he yelled 
out “A snake! a snake! " and began stamp- 
ing his booted foot furiously on the ground, 
as if hoping to crush or disable the writhing 
reptile within. 

His cousin and the lieutenant sprang to 
his assistance ; but, ere they could reach him, 
poor Lightfoot staggered back against the 
wall, gasping out : 

* It's bitten me! I'm done for!” 

Mrs. Lightfoot, by way of doing her utmost 
to help her husband in his need, set up & 
dismal scream, and fell fainting upon the 
lounge behind her. 

“Off with your boot, man!” roared the 
doctor, catching hold of his cousin, and let 
me get at the bite before the venom can 
spread!“ 

* And I'll smash the brute as it falls out,” 
added Harry Morton, standing all ready with 
his riding-whip uplifted. 

The doctor tore off his cousin’s boot, and 
out fell—not a snake, but the very stocking 
for which Mrs. Lightfoot and her Hindu 
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ayah (maid) had been hunting so long in 
vain! Whisked by a gust of wind into her 
husband's boot from the chair upon which 
she had carelessly thrown it down, it had 
done duty for the supposed serpent, while 
the point of the darning-needle that had been 
left sticking in it (upon which poor Jack had 
just been stamping with all his might) 
equally well represented the fatal sting. 


A MECHANICAL SILHOUETTE SLIDE. 


By THEODORE Brown. 


LA 0 00% 7 


É B33 wheeling a barrow on the tight- 
rope’’ is the subject of the mechanical 
silhouette slide that will be described in 
this article. It is extremcly simple of con- 
struction, very effective when thrown upon 
the screen by means of the optical lantern, 
and, moreover, possesses, as an additional 
advantage, the virtue of originality. 

In as clear and concise a manner as 
possible we will describe the construction of 
this slide, and we are sure that, if he will 
take the little trouble entailed, the reader 
will be more than satisfied with the result 
achieved. 

ln the first place, we employ the ordinary 
framework, which is so well-known by all 
lanternists that a description of it would be 
superfluous. Let it suffice us to say that it 
is fitted with one fixed glass, and has a 
groove in which slides a longer glass. 
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In fig. 4, u indicates the position of the 
wooden framework, whilst in the enlarged 
sectional view, fig. 3, c is the fixed glass and 
r the movable one. 

As the manner of fitting up the fixed glass 
is by far the more important, we will deal 
with it first. 

Speaking generally, it holds Blondin and 
the wheelbarrow. 

To particularise: the head and body of 
the representative of Blondin is cut out of 
thin fret-wood, and glued to the front (or 
interior) side of the fixed glass. This portion 
is shown black in the diagram, fig. 2. The 
legs, which are separate from the body, 
cover up the lower end of the body, which is 
shown continued by the dotted curved line. 
The body of the wheelbarrow and the 
handle (only one is seen, as it is a side view) 
are painted on the glass in dead-black. 


The pczfcrmer's arm is also painted, hold. 
ing the handle. 

A small strip of metal, c, fig. 2. 1s pivoted 
at one end to the body in.the position shown. 
The other end —i.e. the end farthest away 
from the breast is pivoted to two other 
strips, or links, H and 1, which are in turn 
pivoted, respectively, to the legs E and D. 


The peculiar shapes of the legs will be 
particularly noticed. 

They are both pivoted to the body at one 
point, r. 

The next point to be dealt with is the 
completion of the wheelbarrow— i.e. the 
fitting on of the wheel. 

A small round block is glued to the glass 
at the end of the front fork. This block is 
exactly the same size as the axle of the 
wheel itself, which is cut out of white wood. 
The wheel, a, a side view of which is shown 
in fig. 2, is grooved, as a glance at the sec. 
tional view, fig. 3, will show. The spindle 
of the wheel is formed by the screw, n 
(fig. 3), which is fastened e the middle of 
the block r. 
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A little above the centre of the wheel ¢ 
small pivot » (figs. 2 and 3) is fixed, to whic 
is attached the long strip of metal, c (figs. ‘ 
and 3). The other end of this rod, c, i: 
pivoted to the leg p (fig. 2) at a point a littl 
below the place where this leg is pivotec 
to the link, 1. 

The manner in which the fixed glass i: 
fitted up has now been fully described, anc 
we will therefore pass on to the sliding glass, i 

fig. 3). 

i At ie extreme ends of this glass are glue 
on the front surface two wooden blocks, a. 
(tig. 4). These blocks are pierced sideway 
with a hole. Through each of these holes i 
piece of string, E, is drawn, and the end 


| 


zeured by knots. The string will thus be 
Wt: taut. The position of these blocks and 
t: string stretched between them is such 
zit when both the fixed and movable glasses 
r inserted in the framework the string will 
against the groove cut in the rim of 
„wheel. and the performer's toes will come 
s +rnately on a level with it. 

lt should have been remarked before that 
* wheel is fixed a little lower than the 
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nt the two ends, because they are supposed to 
be farther away from the rope. 

A circular mask is attached to the fixed 
glass, leaving a margin round the performer, 
as shown in fig. 1. 

Both glasses are now complete, and when 
they are fitted into the framework, each in 
its proper place, the slide is ready for ex- 
hibition. 

In fig. 4 the sliding glass is shown in the 


fan's legs and so presses the string down a 
Ge. 

| Un the sliding glass are now. painted the 
sels, p D (fig. 4), from which Blondin starts 
zx ends his performance. 

Figures are also painted to represent the 
*^upants of the seats in the circus, and the 
z-vitable clown, E, foreshortened by reason 
dis distance away from the performer on 
t: high tight-rope, muat not be forgotten. 

I! must be noticed that the people in the 
F Mle of the glass are smaller than those 


position it would occupy after Blondin had 
gone through his performance on the tight- 
rope. We will imagine that it is placed so 
that he will be seen just ready to begin his 
aérial journey. 

Then the part of the slide indicated by 
the dotted line c (fig. 4) will be seen— 
Blondin will be at the beginning of the rope. 
The sliding glass is then pushed slowly 
through the framework. What is the result? 
The string pressing against the wheel of the 
barrow will cause it to revolve. The pivot 


SO SIMPLE: 
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fixed to the wheel will revolve with it, and 
thus pull the connecting rod, c, backwards 
and forwards. The effect of this movement on 
the man is obvious. His legs will be caused 
to cross each other as in the action of walking. 

All these movements—the people moving 
away from the performer, the string passing 
under the wheel of the barrow, and the 
action of walking imparted to the man—seen 
on the screen by the audience, will lead them 
to the belief that Blondin is actually walk- 
ing across the tight.rope, wheeling his barrow 
before him, and leaving the applauding 
spectators and the merry clown behind him 
on his journey. 

A reference to the apparent flight of 
objects viewed from a train in motion wiil 
render this point quite clear and decisive. 

When he has reached the end of his 
perilous journey, Blondin is caused (by the 
operator simply pulling the sliding glass 
back through the groove) to re-cross the rope, 
this time backwards. 

These evolutions, as seen on the screen, 
&re very effective, and by pushing the glass 
through the framework rapidly the operator 
can make Blondin ru» across the rope with 
his barrow, thus considerably heightening 
the effect. 

As the reader will have remarked, no 
working parts are visible on the screen, and 
this advantage, coupled with those before 
mentioned of simplicity and originality, ought 
to make this slide a desirable addition to the 
lanternist's stock. 


A PNEUMATIC SQUIRT AND FOUNTAIN. 


A formr ds rather a favourite toy with 
-ome boys, though it furnishes its 
r2.~ement chiefly in forming an instru- 
b--t of torture to others, rather than from 
E -cientific endowments. But the squirt 
s sell known, and he who sees it in the 
ai of a companion instantly expects mis- 
. ef. and is on the look-out. But by follow- 
t; the directions here given you may 
ride yourself with what is practically a 
(rt. though a most innocent-iooking 
ric, And at the same time it will give 
tia very good illustration of the elasticity 
far. All gases are compressible, and more 
».'-olarly the air we breathe the inflating 
|. football or the pumping of your bicycle- 
t- proves tbat; but in place of a mechan- 
, pump we will make use of a natural one 
ir lungs. 
tera bottle a wine-bottle will do, pro- 
yi it bas a small oritice which you can 
> er completely with the extremity of your 
| ~ab. as in the illustration. Half fill the 
*« with clean. water. then insert the opening 
An your lips, together with your thumb, 
it »* aß hard as you can into the bottle. 
Ya veu have exhausted vour lungs press 
t umb on the orifice, so as to prevent the 
” - caping, take another good breath, and 
zat the performance. Hold the bottle as 
illustration, and gradually shift the 
- u until you uncover a minute portion 
^ * orifice, when you will see a jet of water 
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fly out just like the stream from the nozzle of 
a squirt. Be careful that the water fills the 
neck of the bottle when in this position, 
otherwise the air will escape without any 
other result than a hissing noise. 

The simple explanation of this is, that by 
blowing into the bottle you have forced in 


more air than it ordinarily contains. and 
have therefore compressed it, and in its 
endeavour to regain its normal density it 
forces a certain amount of water out to give 
itself sufficient room to expand again. You 
can see this more clearly if, before you blow 
into the bottle, and when you have the 
orifice between your lips, you turn it up 
and allow the water to fill the neck. There 
will then be a.space above the water filled 


with air, and when you blow you will see 
bubbles of air rising through the water and 
entering this space. The harder you blow 
the more bubbles will be forced in, and the 
more compressed will become the air above 


the water. 
But a word of warning here. Be ready td 
secure the orifice with your thumb the 


moment you cease blowing, otherwise, when 
the superior force of your lung-power ceases, 
the compressed air asserts itself and forces 
out the water, which fills vour mouth and, 
escaping at your lips, drenches you. There- 
fore, in case of an accident like this, I have 
said— Use clean water. 

You can, if you prefer it, construct a little 
fountain which works on the same principle. 
In place of using your thumb as a stopper, 
put a tight cork into your bottle, through 
which you have passed a very small tube of 
glass, or straw, or even a stem of dried grass 
which is hollow. Be careful the air cannot 
escape between the tube and the cork (vou 
can prevent this bw putting :caling-wax 
round it), and also that the lower end of the 
tube is some little way below the surface of 
the water in the bottle. Now blow down the 
tube as hard as possible. and you will sec 
bubbles of nir rising from its lower end. 
When you can blow no more remove your 
mouth, and a small jet of water will rise a 
considerable height from the upper end of 
the tube. 
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A BOY AND GIRL KING AND QUEEN. 


{Tories of famous boys who reigned as 
monarchs over men ought to be written, 
for many reasons. In the first place they 
are romantically interesting, in the next they 
are historically instructive. Boys who 
have never read them have no conception of 
what boys can do to further the upward and 
onward progress of mighty empires. In the 
olden times these facts were far more com- 
monly recognised than they have been in 
more modern times. 

Let me speak to you of one such monarch. 
Our English Prince, Edward, eldest son of 
Edward the Second and a French prince:s 
named Isabella, was placed upon the English 
throne, in the year 1327, when his father 
was still living. He was crowned in West- 
minster Abbey on February 1 by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. The Parliament 
which had deposed his father was then sit- 
ting, and he was in his fourteenth year. 

He had refused to accept the crown without 
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(^e. page 177.) 


his father’s consent, and that his father was 
secretly compelled to give. On the day of 
his coronation he was knighted. 

The first notable event that followed was 
war with Scotland. The English Government 
spared no efforts to avoid hostilities, but no 
choice was left them when the enemy pro- 
claimed war, and crossing the border began to 
plunder and burn, having with them a force 
of twenty-four thousand men. The boy- 
king was fiercely indignant, and every man 
in the country was eager to take up arms, as 
well as many a boy, for in those days our 
boys claimed the privileges of manhood 
before they were out of their teens, and when 
war was proclaimed there was no sneering 
such as we have heard so recently about 
young soldiers as mere boys." How could 
there be, when their king and the youngest 
knight in the kingdom was himself a boy. 

Bruce the Scottish king was then old. His 
army consisted of rude, untrained, ill-dis- 


ciplined men, riding little mountain ponies 
very strong and swift. Their weapons were 
swords, spears, and bows, they carried sn! 
shields, and each one had a big bag of oat 
meal with an iron plate to bake it on. They 
rode with wonderful swiftness, defying pur 
surs, and very often the first indication o 
their whereabouts was seen when the sky 
grew red above farmhouses and villages ir 
flames, or the presence of men, women, and 
children flying for their lives. They took 
many prisoners and plundered many houses 
but although their leaders sent a message tc 
Edward saying they were as hot to fight a- 
he to find them," they generally contrived tc 
keep out of his way. 

In the end, however, they were badli; 
beaten, and Edward came back triumphant t« 
receive a grand ovation from the citizens oi 
London, of which we have very glowing 
descriptions which Mr. A. J. Wall has en- 
deavoured to realise in his picture on page 177 
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BOYS WHO HAVE GAINED THE MEDAL OF THE ROYAL HUMANE SOCIETY, 


ALFRED V. SHELTON, aged 133, Mudeford, 
Hants, swam out into 12 feet of water to 


Tried to save Two. 


rescue two boys who werecarried away while 
bathing. He saved one, but the other was 
unfortunately drowned (August 14). 

 Epwanp James, aged 15, Tydril House, 
Porthcawl, pupil at the County School, 


Saved a Man of 46. 


Bridgend, Glam.’ swam 30 yaras from the 
shore and brought in a man, aged 46, who 
had been carried away while bathing at 
Porthcawl, on August 2. 


AND WHY. 


GEorrFREY G. TnonsE, aged 16, who is a 
cadet on H.M.S. Worcester, and son of the 


A Brave Cadet. 


Rev. Henry Arthur Thorne, of Norwich, got 
the medal for the rescue of a younger lad 
from the sea at Cromer, on July 19. 
Nicholas SnurErkpy, aged 13, schoolboy, 
Limerick, swam 100 yards into the Shannon 


Saved a Girl. 


at Limerick. on August 17, and saved a girl 
who fell from a boat. Sheedy was much 
exhausted aíter his swim of 200 yards with a 
strong cbb tide to fight. 


PETER JarrnEY, aged 16, Stoke Newington: 
went out at Caistor-on-Sea and saved Thomas 


Saved a Man of ag. 


Jones, aged 29. who was carried away while 
bathing on August 11. The sea was so 
rough that no boat could be launched. 
Wirtrras THORBURN, aged 15, errand boy. 
North Berwick, swam 50 yards from shore in 


Saved a Frenchwoman. 


the North Bay, Berwick, and saved a French 
lady, who became exhansted while bathing, on ^ 
August 14. 
son. 


This picture is by Mr. Hutchi- 


Water WurNGr, aged 14, Brightlingsea, 
rescued two girls from the river Colne at 


Saved Two Girls. 


Alresford, near Colchester, on August 15. 
The Jad was nearly overcome, the depth 
being 10 feet, with a strong current. 


CURIOUS MULTIPLICATION. 
By H. F. L. Meyer. 
(Continued from page 197.) 
PART II. 


So products contain the digits of their 
factors, no digit appearing twice, as: 


6x21- 126 21 x 87 = 1827 
3x 51 153 27 x 81 = 2187 
15 x 93 = 1395, 


and all the nine digits occur in 
6453 x 81927 = 52867493 
96 x 8745231 = 839542176. 

Those who wish to establish a law for 
these multiplications may find useful results 
in the products of 9, and in some numbers 
the sum of whose digits equals 9, such as 
18, 27, 36, 45, 54, 63, 72, 81. 

There are several numbers consisting of 
the eight digits from 1 to 8, which, when 
multiplied by 9, produc» the digits from 1 
to 9, such as 


38746251. 76348251, 
83574261. 85347261, 
81574362. 42517683, 
32681754. 68143275, 
87325146. 83521647. 
52437618. 


The progression is seen in the last digit of 
the numbers. The product of the first ig 
curious, for the 4 is shifted between the 3 
and 8, and the 1 takes the place of the 4. 

Similar results are obtained with the 
three-figured numbers 126, 135, 234, 189, 
279, 369, 378, 459, 468, 567, and the permu- 
tations of them, the sum of whose digits 
equals 9 or 18; and these 10 numbers allow 
40 arrangements, as is seen from 126, 162, 
216. 261, 612, and 621. 

Then there are numbers consisting of four 
digits of this kind, of which there are 14 
(with 336 permutations), namely : 


1269 1278 1359 1368 
1467 1458 2349 2354 
2367 2451 3456 3789 
4689 5679. 


Out of the 24 permutations of the group 
2457 only seven produce the desired pro- 
ducts, which are: 

2407 ~ 86931 = 213589107 
2574 x 98631 = 253876194 
5427 x 89613 = 486329751 
5724 x 38160 = 218479356 
5742 x 93816 = 538691472 
7425 x 63189 = 469178325 
7542 x 69138 = 521438796. 


_ The other groups have to be investigated 
in 3 similar manner, 
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COCK-SURE WAGNER. 


SHOULD I venture on assertions, 
i In a humble kind of toue, 
Concerning matters only 

That are very widely known, 
Then will Wagner beg to differ, 

With the aspect of a lamb: 
And: *1 may be wrong." he murmurs, 
But I hardly think I am.” 


When I said “the Bengal tiger 
Is indigenous to Ind," 

Wagner's eyes were filled with pity ; 
Wagner most distinctly grinned ; 

Wagner differed calm'y, tartly — 
Minted darkly at a “cram.” 

Then : I may be wrong.“ he murmured, 
* But I hardly think I am." 


There is kinduces in his treatment, 
And a condescending tact, 

When he buffets old conviction 
On & well-established fact. 

But he controverts al? knowledge 
On the Isis or the Cum, 

While he cries: “I maw be erring, 
But I hardly think 1 am." 


Let us pity poor old Wagner ! 
For he needs it, you'll confess. 
All his mental powers are fettered, 
And he never can progress, 
For Truth her golden portal 
Must be closing with a slam 
When he cries : * I may be crring, 
But I hardly think I am." 
Jons LEX. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


(Twesty-Seconp ANNUAL SERIEs.] 


Descriptive Competition. 
** A Favourite Arab." 


Prize—10s. 64. 


Earn J. BUNNEY, 26 Lentilfield Road, Ovenden, 
Halifax. 


CERTIFICATES. 
[ Names stand in order of mertt.) 


May E. M. Donaldson, 80 Wellesley Road, Croydon: 
John B. Wheateroft, c/o N. M. C. A., Sheffield; Doris 
Webster, Crosby Ravensworth Vicarage, Shap, West- 
morland; Elsie A. Hewitt. Letheringsett. Holt, 
Norfolk; Mabel Edwards, Glen Rosa, Stoneygnte 
Road, Leicester; Harriette Holditch Bris.ow, Holm- 
leigh, St. Andrew's Road, Bedford; Alexander 
Hamilton Bayley, 31 Broad Street, Bridgetown, 
Barbados, B.W I.: K. L. Lambirth, Greenfield House. 
Waltham Cross : George H. Rumley, 2 Fletching Road, 
Clapton, N. E.: W. E. Mulvey, Post Office, Hanudbridge, 
Chester; Anthony H. Gilbertson, 19 Main street, 
Egremont, Cumberland : George A. Walker, 1 Charles 
Street, Georgetown, Demerara ; Iun Grant, F.C. Manse, 
Botriphnie, Keith, N.B. ; James S. Paterson, 3 Chester 
Street, Shettleston. Glasgow, Scotland; O. C. Rowe, 
31 Daugan Road, Wanstead ; Maud Forrester Brown, 
39 Conduit Roud, Bedford ; Arthur L. Purdy, Crumpsall 
Green, nr. Crumpsall, Manchester; David MeMillau 
Muir, 10 Minard Road, Crossmyloof, Glasgow: C. II. 
Cather, 32 Belgrave Square, Rathmines, Dublin, Ire- 
land: Malcolm Reay Cumberledge, Mount Churles, 
St. Austell. Cornwall: Joseph W. Connell. 26 Finkle 
Street, Selby; Atkinson Ward, 7 Oxendon Street, 
Leicester ; Audrew Bruce Clark, Sailors’ Home, Liver- 
pool: Evelyn Nicholls, 18 Rokeby Avenue, Redland, 
Bristol. 


——— v — — 


“ Spoiling for the Fight." 


Prite—102s. 64. 


DORIS WEBSTER, Crosby Ravensworth Vicarzge 


Shap, 
Westmorland. 


CERTINICATES, 

May F. M. Donaldson, 8 Wellesley Itoad, Crovdon ; 
Earl J. Bunney, 26 Lentiltield Road, Ovenden, Halifax : 
Alexander Hamilton Bayley. 31 Broad Street. Bridge- 
town, Barbados, B. W. I.: Mabel Edwards, Glen Rosa, 
Stoneygate Road, Leicester: Jolin B. Wuüeatcroft, co 
M. M. O. A., Shefħeld ; G. H. Rumley, 2 Fletehing Read, 
Clapton. FN. x.; George C. Martin, 671 Seven Sisters 
Road, Sonth Tottenham: Norman Dennis Shaw, 
Vassily Ostroff, 12th Line No. 9, St. Petersburg, 
Russia; Frederick Thomas Chappell, 1 Gordon Gardens, 
New Swindon, Wilts; W. T. Godwin, The Rosarium, 


Ashbourne ; Harrictte Hoiditch Bristow, “ Holmleigh,” 
sc. Andrew's Road, Bedford; Anthony H. Gilbertson, 
19 Main Street. Egremont, Cumberland; M. S. Waitou, 
Herne Villa, Kloof Street, Cape Town, South Africa ; 
George A, Walker, 1 Charles Street, George Town, 
Brit sli Guiana; James Graham, jun. 14 Victoria 
Street, Alexandria, N B.: Albert s. William», 54 
Bridge Street, Burdett Road, Bow, E.: Joreph W. 
Connell, 26 Finkle Street, Selby: Tuomas Simpson, 71 
Tate's Avenue, Belfast, Ireland; Atkinson Ward, 
7 Oxendon Street, Leicester: Thomas John Gates, 3 
Woodville Road, Bowes Park: Andrew Comunal, 6 Edel- 
weiss Terrace, Partickhill, Glasgow ; Oliver C. Rowe, 
81 Dangan Roml, Wanstead, Essex; Hugh Percival 
lalmunds, 3 Fuiriop Road, Leytonstone, X. E.: Henry 
Gerrard, 271 Manchester Road, Ince, nr. Wigan, 
Lancashire: Malcolm Reay Cumberledge, Mt. Charles, 
St. Austell, Cornwall ; Harry Edward Inglish, 28 Abdale 
Road, Shepherd's Bush, w.; Henry Chatfield Sturtin, 
7 Handen Road, Lee, S..; Ernest Douglas Cather, 
3 Strada Nuova, Sliema, Malta: W. E. Mulvey, Post 
Office, Handbridge, Chester; Herbert Owen, Nelson 
Street, Hertford ; Maud Forrester Brown, 39 Conduit 
Noni, Bedtord ; Alfred Badger, Vu e Cottage, Merriuale 
Street, Wolverhampton ; Wilfred Leighton, East Boldon 
Jt5.0, Co. Lublin; G. F. Good, 35 Surrey Street, 
Lindport ; James G. Paterson, 541 Greet Eastern Koad, 
Glasgow ; W. H. King, 32 Shelgate Road, Clapham 
Junction; Howard Dowling, 125 North Road, St. 
Andrew's, Bristol. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


ON ROD LICENSES. 


Mn. Exxkst WEBSTER writes to us from Penarth: 
I think it is not generally known to boys that it is 
necessary in most places to take out a trout rod license 
when fishing for that eetimable inhabitant of the water. 
1 confess to having been guilty myself of fishing without 
a rod license, through ignorance of the law. This, 
however, occurred some years ago. I might have run 
into a serious difficulty had the water-balliff happened 
to come on the scene, for that official has the power of 
issuing a summons against anyone he may find fishing 
waters under his jurisdiction without a trout rod 
license, and some exercise that power; ao that it is 
much better, when entering ou a new field, or rather 
river, to ascertain beforehand whether there is any rod 
license necessary. This applies especially when the 
prospective quarry is trout. 

Now it would be very difficult to define the limits of 
every fishery district in England and Wales, but a 
reference to“ Whitaker’s Almanack,” pages 397-8 and 
650-3, will show a list of the districts, and the name 
und address of the Clerk to the Board of Conservators, 
This latter personage is geuernlly a solicitor, and, in 
many cases, he does not issue the licenses himrelf, but 
will refer anv applicant to thc nearest distributor. A 
list of distributors can usually be obtained from the 
Clerk to the Conservatora, and as these generally cover 
the whole of the district, and are mainly fishing-tackle 
dealers, railway stautionmasters, newsagents, or hotel- 
keepers. there should not be any difficulty in finding 
one necessible from your place of resort. 

“Whitaker's Almanack" does not define the prices 
of tront rod licenses, though it dees state those for 
su mon ; and here it may be said that when & salmon 
license for any particular district is purcliased, there is 
hot any necessity to take a trout license iu addition, 
for the former covers the latter. ‘Trout rod licenses 
vary in price very much—too much, in fact, for any 
several charge to be mentioned here: and the Board of 
Conservetors have tlie power of altering these charges 
Irom time to time as they may think nt. To instance 
these charges, the Wye and Usk trout licenses cost only 
ls. cach, While on the Dart I paid 2s. for à trout license 


Jor one day; that for the ecason at the time teing 10s. 


Now some Boards of Conservators issue these rod licenees 
daily, weekly, monthly, and for the whole reason, while 
others only make one charge for the entire season. Ali 
this information must, however, for the reasons state, 
be obtained locally ; my object in writing this being 
that during my term as a reader of the“ B.O.P.” I 
have never seen any guide to rod licensing questions, 
und in my own opinion such is very often iuvaluablc tu 


tlic augler, 


* 
OUR RAILWAY TUNNELS. 


How many tunnels are there on the railways of this 
kingdom whose length exceeds n mile” Mr. Georze A. 
Wade unswers the question in tlie“ Railway Magazine.” 
There are forty-two. We possess one tunnel which is 
wore than four miles long: three whose length cach 
exceeds three miles, but not four; five whose measure- 
ment is over two miles, but not three: and thirty-three 
tunnels that can reckon on n length varying from one 
to two miles, but not exceeding the latter, To the 
Great Western Railway belongs the honour of owning 
the longest and finest tunnel we have—the famous 
Severn Tunnel. This tunnel is regarded as one of the 
greatest engincering works of modern days. It wos 
carried through, after others had tried and failed, b. 
the late Mr. Walker, the well-known contractor, who 
constructed the Manchester Ship Canal and other great 
works. The exact length of the Severn Tunnel is 4 
miles 621 yards, Of this no less than two and a-quarter 
miles is actually below the bed of the river. 


FooTBALL.—1. If two coloured plates, you are allowed 
109 words for each. 2. No; you may give tlie names 
extra. 


ANXIOUS (Glasgow ).—You can paniy do better than 
call at the Clyde Model Dockyard, Argyll Arcade, 
Glasgow. Working models of every kind are made 
and sold there at prices to suit most purses Of 
course all really good model work is expensive. 


GARDKENING.—Our answer in the November part on this 
subject wouid have been better had we mentioned 
tbe laudable efforts that many of the county councils 
are now making to teach gardening in the most 
practical manner. Take, for instance, the Cheshire 
C.C. In the gardening department provision is made 
for gardening to be thught in all ite branches. The 
wardens at present extend over five acres, and two and 
n-half acres more are being added this winter. Bulb 
cultivation is being specially developed in the added 
pasture. The pupils at this school have, we under- 
stand, done remarkably well in the examinations of 
the Royal Horticultural Society. This spring (1900) 
15 students sat for examination, all of whom obtained 
first-class certificates; one securing the second 
place in the list and winning the 251. scholarship 
offered by tlie Society. 


W. G. SOUTHCOMBK.— You ask us“ how long the cap of 
the camera should be left off when a photo is bcing 
taken with Paget plates?" What an awful question! 
No mention of such trifles as (1) time of day, (2) time 
of year. (3) stop used in the len:,(4) rapidity of plate 
(there are more than one rapidity of Paget plates) ! 
We can only recommend you to get a small manual 
on photography and study it—say Burton's * Modern 
Photography." If we are to suppose a case we would 
say that with Paget Prize“ 30 times (XXX) plates, 
stop //16, rapid rectilinear lens, at the present time 
of year, between 12 and 2 P.M., you might expose for 
not less than one and not more than two *-econds. 
Even then the subject aud the developer have to be 
taken into account ! 


ELECTRIC LIGRT.—It is undoubtedly possible to light 
an electric lamp by means of batteries, and the best 
for the purpose is the bichromate, or a modification 
of it. Roughly speaking, you must allow one cell 
for cach two volts of current that the lamp requires, 
and one extra to overcome the resistance. Thus, for 
a lamp requiring six volts of current you will want 
four cells. The exact size makes but little difference, 
piut size is the most convenient. The cells are ar. 
ranged zinc to carbon, zine to carbon, etc. the eud 
carbon and zinc being attached to the lamp. If you 
can get. No. 577 (Feb. 1, 1890) in Vol. XII., you will 
find full directions as to making a suitable battery, 
and fitting up the lamps therein. 


T. LoNGHURST—Clear the geranium seed of its arils—- 
that is, its appendages ; sow it early in March, and 
place it in a gentle heat, such as a hot bed that has 
been working for a few weeks. The pots should be 
wide aud shallow and well drained, and the seed 
shou'd be covered about a quarter of an inch and 
not watered much. When the plauts have maie 
their second leaf, put them into small pots with soil 
composed of loam and leaf-mou d in equal parts, and 
about a quarter as much river sand. Keep them 
out of the sunshine for a time. Slips should be 
plantel from March to August. 


A TAREF Yraus READER —You have no chance of 
being n trumpeter or a bugler unless you are a. sol- 
d'er's son. 

P. Ripspacr.-- There is no useful book at the price, 
The best for vour purposes is * Our Country s Butter- 
flie- and Moths,” published by Simpkin Marshall at 
six shillings. 


O. Cox.—“Reaping the Whirlwind” was in our 
twentieth volume. It is still on sale. 


L. WHITELEY.—In neither trade have you any chance 
of employment afloat unless you have bad experience 
ashore, and vou must serve an apprenticeship if you 
want any situation worth having. 


H. L.—If you really want it so, you shall have it. It 
is a poor performance, showing an entire misappre- 
hension of what is required. lu a few years’ time you 
will be cf the same opinion. 


H. E. R. T.—You can buy varnish for violins at some 
of the violin makers, such as Withers in Leicester 
Square. Artists’ virgin ropal is often used. To make 
it yourself, perhaps the simplest would be four ounces 
each of powdcred copal and glass, half an ounce of 
camphor, and a pint of alcohol at 64 over proof : the 
mixture to be heated in a water bath till the bubbles 
can be Counted as they rise, and kept going until the 
materials are dissolved. When the mixture is cold 
pour off the clear portion and use it in the day time 
only, as it Is highly inflammabic. 


F. Joxxs.—Inquire at the office of the Board of Trade 
in East India Dock Road. As the premium would 
have to be paid when the apprenticeship commences, 
you will probably have to go without a premium in 
some small 


WoULD-BE TOMMY ATEINS (Cape Colony ).—Particulars 
of the examinations will be sent you direct on written 
application to the War Office. 
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R. B. Prick and' C. S.—Directions how to make a 
„Graph“ have been reprinted in Part 8 of our 
. “ Indoor Games.” 


E. E. C.—Just now Orange Free State stampa 
surcharged “ V.R.I." are quite common, but they will 
soon begin to become rare. 


T. Jack.—Yes, a volunteer must have a gun license if 
he has any other firearm besides lns rifle. 


R. W.—You can bny a killing-bottle for insects at any 
natural-history shop. It never occurred to us tlint 
anyone would avoid reading answers to corre- 
spoudents because they were tmildrmssed to other 
people, “owing to no gentleman reading what was 
inteuded for somebody else.” 


FowLa (R. H. S.).— Lou may clip the flight, but fowls 
can jump as well as fly. Why not put galvanised 
wire netting on the wall-top ? 


PRRSPIRING HANDS AND FEET (Violinist).— Your 
system is too low. Local remedies little or no goud. 
ry quassia water as a tonic, and take virol.! 


Bap Hasits (D. H. F. and Four Others).—Avoid 
quack advertisers and patent medicines of all sorts. 
The cold tub. 


HBADACHE IN Monxixd (F. A. C.).—The only cure is 
to keep your bedroom window open all nigut. Cold 
is largely a bogey. Keep yourself warm in bed aud 
you defy it. ME . 


CumiNG DRER'8 FEET (W. J. M.).—What is the matter 
with them anyhow ? Do you mean stufflug them ? 
If so, get a book from Upcott Gill, 170 Strand. 


Doa ILL (Piper)— We go to press several weeks 
before publishing. Boys who want advice on pets 
should remember this. Very small doses of tincture 
of nux vomica will do good. Chemist will tell 
you the dose. We cannot reply by post. 


EXERCISE (J. N. B.).—Caunot advertise any particular 
specialities. Take dumb-bells and walking or swim- 
ming. Tuis last is excellent. 


DormMIcK (Blank and Another).—Large roomy cage, 
with boughs arranged like a squirrels, a dark 
room attached. Keep a pair, not one only. Gooi 
nesting material. Keep them most cleanly. Cicau 
fresh water daily, good grain, but not maize and not 
hemp. Nuts, fruit, acorns, and forest mast. 


Foul. BREATH (H. C.).—Depends on the cause. Have 
the tceth ecen to. Brd digestion may cause it, or 
something wrong with the lungs. Fora month wash 
mouth with water with a little borax dissolved iu it, 
and a little permanganate of potash. 


RoYAL Navy (A. J. B.).—Get yourself into good form 
by plenty of food and exercise, and you'll do. 


A Coup (H. C.).— Being of so long standing we earnestly 
advise you to have the chest examined by a doctor. 


HRIGUT (R. C.).— You are 31, and only 5 ft. 6 in. Sorry 
to say you won't grow an inch more, 


MrsMERISM (Dull One).—Nonsense, Take the cold 
bath and sleep with open window, and you'll soon get 
well. 


A New Use for the Grammaphone ! 
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NORMAN’S NUGGET. 


By J. MACDONALD OXLEY, B.A., 


Author of * Archie Mackenzie," “ North Overland with 
Fy anktin," etc, etc. 


CHAPTER XIII.—AN AWKWARD SITUATION, 


A" spring drew near Norman began to plan for his 
prospecting trip, and this time his mind was 
fully made up that if he could not succeed in having 
better company than he had the preceding season 
he would go alone. 
With the melting of the snows there came to William’: 
Creek a great influx of eager gold-hunters, most of them 
new to the work, although there was of course a good pro- 
portion of old hands who had failed to “strike it rich” in 
other fields, and were about to make one more venture in the Cariboo region. 
> Porky Brown’s store was visited by many of these men, and Norman listened 
intently to their talk. His employer was so well pleased with the way he had 
served him that he had promised him a good outfit when he did start, so that 
Norman felt he was in a position of equality with the others and needed to ask no favours. 

He had made the most of his opportunities during the winter, and had picked up a 
large amount of information with regard to prospecting, mining, the securing of claims, and all 
the other details of the life he had in view 

He was now nearing eighteen, but looked more like twenty years of age, having in the past year 
added to his bone and sinew at a remarkable rate. 

While not precisely handsome, he had a very prepossessing countenance, whose expression of 
quiet resolution and self-reliance won respect among all who knew how to appreciate those fine 
qualities. 

Despite the temptations that beset him he would have nothing to do with tobacco, liquor, or 
cards. Others might be able to use them with impunity, he argued, but that was no warrant of 
his doing so, and he had come to British Columbia to seek his fortune, not for diversion or dissipation. 

Of course he was ridiculed, and jeering nicknames were given him; but this had no more effect upon him 
than rain upon a tin roof. He kent a firm grip on his temper, and the only notice he ever took of such 
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teasing was to smile back in a way that said 
plainly: 

„Fire away—if that amuses you it doesn't 
hurt me.” 

The temper was there all right, and would 
flash out fiercely enough upon due occasion, 
but no amount of banter could succeed in 
arousing it. 

Among those who came to Brown's store 
was a big man who reminded Norman very 
much of McLellan, and for that reason he 
liked him on sight. 

He was an Englishman named Walter 
Hadow, the younger son of u fine Old Country 
family, who had come out to British Columbia 
in the hope of winning a fortune for himself, 
since he wou!d not inherit one. 

So far the fortune was still to seek, although 
he had had one or two bits of luck that kept 
him from being hopelessly stranded. 

Too proud to be dependent upon others, he 
was not too proud to turn his hand to any 
honest employment that offered, and on 
finding in Norman a very attentive and 
nppreciative listener, he related to him some 
of the odd experiences which had befallen 
him since coming to the country. 

Thus once, after a long run of hard luck, he 
was glad to join a party engaged in boating 
freight up the Fraser river in huge wooden 
canoes, and spent a good part of a summer 
in this difficult and dangerous occupation, 

during which he more than once narrowly 
escaped losing his life in the furious current 
that opposed every foot of the flotilla's 
upward progress. 

While wintering in Victoria he had at 
different times kept himself from starvation 
by clearing town lots of stumps ; by acting as 
drayman ; by assisting in an assayer's otlice, 
for which position a slight knowledge of 
chemistry was his only qualification; and, 
finally, by making more practical use of the 
ability as an oarsman attained at Oxford 
than any other graduate had likely ever done, 
for, seeing that a regatta was shortly to 
come off, he sought out a partner no less 
expert, and the pair practised diligently, with 
the result that on the auspicious day they won 
three races between them—to wit, the pair- 
oared, double-scull, and single-scull events, 
the stakes thus gathered in netting a sutt- 
cient amount to set them both up for & new 
start at gold-hunting. 

Another experience of Hadow's that he 
told Norman was as follows: 

"] had made some little money in one 
way or another, and was not quite clearin my 
mind as to how I should invest it, when a 


friend named Walters proposed trying a 


trading trip among the Indians of the Queen 
Charlotte Islands. The idea seemed a good 
one, and we found that, by clubbing together 
our resources, we could manage to buy a small 
schooner of about thirty tons, and get 
sufficient cargo on credit to stock her. 

^ We went first to Bella Coola on the main- 
land, thence to Queen Charlotte Island and 
Fort Simpson, and then, growing bolder, con- 
tinued our voyage far past Sitka to the 
Aleutian Islands. We were poaching up 
there, for the Russians allowed no foreign 
traders in their waters; but we knew there 
was only one Russian man-of-war about, and 
we heard that she was docked at Petropo- 
lauski. 

„We got a lot of fine skins, such as sea 
otter, silver-grey foxes, sables, and so on, 
and soon the most of our cargo was gone in 
exchange for them; but having a small 
quantity of goods left, we decided to try the 
north shore of Vancouver Island on our way 
back to Victoria. 

"We ran into a small harbour near 
Esperanza Inlet, and traded away the re- 
mainder of our stuff. Not particularly liking 
the Jooks of the Indians, we allowed only one 
canoe at a time to come near us. 
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* When we were ready to start for Victoris 
we found such a gale blowing that we dared 
not venture out in our little schooner, now in 
ballast, and so we anchored behind the head- 
land at the mouth of the harbour. 

“On the nearest shore was an Indian 
village, and we could see that the savages 
were in an unusual state of excitement. 
The old chief was vigorously haranguing his 
men, and it was plain from his gestures 
that the schooner was the subject of bis 
address. Tom, our interpreter, an intelligent 
Indian we had picked up at Quatseeno, said 
that these Indians were a very bad lot, and 
had some time ago murdered and eaten the 
crew of a small Russian schooner wrecked 
near by. We rather doubted the cannibal- 
ism part of his story, but the killing seemed 
likely enough, especially as poor Tom was in 
manifest terror for his life. There were 
only five of us— viz. Walters, the two deck 
hands, Tom, and myself, while the Indians 
numbered over a hundred. 

" AS it drew towards sundown the commo- 
tion on shore increased, aud the savages 
were evidently getting their canoes ready for 
a night attack. We on our part were not 
idle. We cut a couple of loopholes in the 
bulwarks on each side through which we 
could fire without exposing ourselves, and we 
saw that our firearms were all in good order, 
and the ammunition at hand. 

As soon as darkness settled down on us 
the expected attack took place. We could 
just make out through the gloom the ap- 
proaching canoes, of which there seemed to 
be fully a score. When they were within 
two hundred yards of us Tom hailed them, 
saying that if they came any nearer we would 
fire upon them. But they kept right on as 
if they did not hear him, and so I took aim 
at the savage standing up in the stern of 
the foremost canoe, and gave him one 
chamber of my six-shooter. With an awrul 
how! he tumbled over, and his canoe came 
to a full stop, all the others following suit. 

„While they halted we hove up our anchor, 
and set the sails, thinking it better to brave 
even the fury of the storm outside than take 
our chances with the savages. 

" Directly they saw us moving away they 
set off as hard as trey could paddle for the 
mouth of the harbour, and their light canoes 
going faster than our clumsy craft they soon 
were ahead of us to bar the passage. ‘They 
then divided their forces, half the canoes 
going on our port bow, and half on the star- 
board, so that we would have to run the 
gauntlet of them to get out. The instant we 
were within range of their bows they let fly 
at us, the arrows whizzing over our heads, 
and some sticking on the mainsail. There 
could no longer be any mistake about their 
evil intentions. We were to be both plun- 
dered and murdered." 

Norman gave a shudder as he listened, 
which, Hadow noting, he broke the thread of 
the narration to say: 

“You would not like to be in such a 
scrape, would yov? 1 never think of it now 
without being profoundly thankful for mv 
escape. Well, to continue, Walters held the 
tiller, sitting down in the hatchway so as to 
be protected, and we went to the little port- 
holes we had cut, two on each side, and, 
lying flat on the deck, we proceeded to fire 
into the canoes, taking aim where the dark 
figures seemed thickest. From the vells and 
groans that followed our shots it was plain 
our bullets did not miss, while the arrows 
that came back either stuck in the masts or 
salls without doing us any harm. 

"Suddenly there was an awful bang. 
Tom's old musket had burst, happily, how- 
ever, without hurting him, although the 
bulwarks were splintered. 

* At this point the Indians withdrew again, 
and held anotherconsultation. Inthe mean- 


time we were creeping towards the harbour 
mouth. But in that darkness we knew it 
was an awful risk to try the narrow channel 
through the bar. The odds were that we 
would run aground, and yet knocked to 
pieces in short order by the tremendous surf 
running outside. 

After parleying among themselves awhile, 
the savages started for us again, this time 
coming in a body, evidently meaning to take 
us by storm. We let them come quite 
close, and then we blazed at thera with our 
whole battery, the groans and splashes that 
followed telling how effective our volley had 
been. 

“Yet it did not stop them this time, and 
the next minute they were trying to board 
us at the bows. We had some blue lights 
aboard, and I instantly lit one, the strange 
glare showing the two deck hands heaving a 
couple of Indians overboard, while Tom was 
slashing away with & bowie-knife at the 
hands of two others who were clinging to the 
bow chains. 

“I had just fixed the blue light, 
when I heard the crunch of & smashed 
skull behind me, and, swinging around, saw 
& big Indian fall to the deck, while one of 
the sailors said, with a great gasp of relief : 

„% That was a close shave, Mister. The 
black scoundrel was goin’ to drive 
his spear into yer back when I dropped 
him!’ 

* I was deeply grateful, you may be sure; 
but there was no time to show it, for the 
savages were coming at us on all sides, and 
we had to work like Trojansto keep them from 
overwhelming us. 

* At last we shook them all off, and were 
beginning to draw breath, when poor 
Walters called out: I'm hit!’ and sank in a 
heap on the deck, shot through the chest 
by a stray arrow. 

“ Throughout the whole fight he had stuck 
manfully to the tiller, keeping the little 
schooner in her course, but when it dropped 
from his lifeless hand the vessel instantly 
fell away, and the next moment struck full 
upon the bar, the great waves sweeping over 
her as if exulting in her helplessness. 

" Walters! death was a terrible blow to 
me. He had borne himself so bravely 
through it all, and was such a good fellow 
in every way. We carried his body into the 
cabin, determining to give it Christian 
burial if we ever had the chance. 

“Setting off another blue light, I looked 
around to see if there was any hope for us. 
but one glance was sufficient to show that 
the schooner was doomed. The breakers 
extended far beyond us. We had drifted 
completely out of the channel, and it was 
only a question of time with the vessel. 
She was bound to break up. 

“Our position now was an extremelr 
critical one, for, although all danger from 
the Indians was over until daylight, at any 
rate, as it was altogether too rough for any 
canoe to live, yet if we remained where we 
were the schooner would certainly go to 
pieces beneath us. 

“Happily, in the course of an hour the 
gale moderated somewhat, and the sea began 
to go down. We waited another hour, and 
then, putting into our canoe some provisions. 
and getting together all our money and 
valuables, we pushed off, leaving property 
worth many thousand dollars to the savages. 

“ We took poor Walters’ body with us too. 
and made our way along the shore for 
several miles until we came to a tiny bay. 
where we landed and lay down to rest. 

" The next day was bright and fair, and 
after burying our comrade, and marking his 
grave with a cairn, we set out for Victoria, 
where we arrived ten days later, poorer than 
we had left the place in the spring, although in 
theinterval wehad made a nicelittle fortune." 


“That was mighty hard luck, to be sure,” 
said Norman sympathetically, when Hadow 
had finished his story. Just to think of 
those rascally Indians getting all your fine 
furs! It makes a fellow's blood boil." 

The result of the growing friendship be- 
tween Norman and Hadow was that they 
arranged to go together on a prospecting trip 
as soon as the snow began to leave the 
woods. 

When the time came they started off full 
of hope. Their outfit was simple yet sutti- 
cient, for Hadow’s resources enabled him to 
obtain all that was really necessary for him- 
self, while Porky Brown kept his word 
handsomely by giving Norman an adequate 
supply of provisions, clothing, and mining 
tools, besides lending him a mule upon 
which to pack them, the understanding being 
that Norman was to pay for the animal if he 
“struck it rich," and to return him if he 
didn’t. 

„I'm going to call my mule Atlas." said 
Hadow laughingly, because he carries all 
that I have in the wcrld on his back. What 
will you call yours, Norman ? ”’ 

“I haven't thought of anything in particu- 
lar," responded Norman. How would Pay 
Dirt do?” 

„And why Pay Dirt ?’’ asked Hadow. 

* Because that's what we want to strike, 
isn’t it? And if I’m not much mistaken, 
this critter will take a lot of lickin’ to make 
him go at a decent pace.” 

“Not so bad for you, my boy, 
Hadow, clapping him on the back. 
hope that Pay Dirt will bring 
luck." 


, 
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So they set out in hivh spirits, rejoicing in 
their health and strength, secure of one 
another's good-fellowship, and sanguine of 
having something substantial to show at the 
end of their season's work. 

Although it was well on in May, there was 
& good deal of snow still in the woods, the 
depth of it sometimes being quite three feet, 
and this made the travelling slow and ditti- 
cult, the mules floundering and plunging 
about with their heavy loads. 

Having decided to try entirely new ground, 
where no white man had previously pene- 
trated, they had no track to follow, and were 
obliged to keep as close as possible to the 
river, which, swollen to double its normal 
size by the melting snows, rushed furiously 
through rocky canons, or spread itself in 
willow-covered swamps where the beaver 
dams were to be frequently seen. 

The early morning, before the effect of the 
sun’s heat upon the surface of the snow 
hardened by the preceding night’s frost had 
made itself felt, was the best time for travel- 
ling, and they were always moving before 
dawn, postponing breakfast until they had 
gone severa] miles. 

So soon as the sun gained any power the 
snow softened, and every few yards either 
man or mule would go through, and perhaps 
strike against the trunk of a fallen tree which 
the white covering had hidden. 

Nor was the snow their only difficulty. It 
often happened that the mountains came 
down tothe edge of the torrent in a sheer 
unbroken face that offered no foothold what. 
ever, or they showed a sharp slope covered 
with débris, across which the prospectors had 
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to pick their course with utmost care, for at 
any moment the surface might slide away, 
carrying them helplessly with it to certuin 
death. 

When the cliffs came right to the river 
brink it was necessary to go round the back, 
or over the crests, of the mountains, and the 
doing this cost an infinity of toil besides 
exposing the daring gold-hunters to great 
danger. 

While descending the side of such a moun- 
tain, one morning, Hadow had a very nurrow 
escape that taught him to be more cautious 
in future. 

On reaching the summit they saw before 
thema smooth slope at anangleof about forty- 
five degrees, that seemed too tempting for 
him to resist. 

* I'm going to try a coast," he said, putting 
his pack on the hard snow. The mules 
will find their own way down all right." 
And off he went, at a great pace, lying upon 
his pack. 

Norman preferred the slower but safer 
method of walking, and watched his com- 
panion with some concern as the latter shot 
over the smooth surface. 

All went well until Hadow got about haif- 
way down, and then, to his horror, he suddenly 
saw, breaking through the white space before 
him, the top of an enormous spruce-tree 
about thirty yards ahead of bim, while the 
snow-covered tops of other trees appeared 
sloping away beneath it. There was evi- 
dently a precipice of nearly two hundred 
feet yawning in front of him, towards which 
he was spinning at a breathless rate ! 

( To be continued.) 
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THE CONFESSIONS OF COBB MINOR: 


Author of Ao, Mohicans,” “ The Triple Allitnce," ete, etc. 


A* Horwich we have half an hour's prep. 

before breakfast: and on Monday morn- 
ing, as soon as it was over, Higginson went 
straight to Mr. Ormsby and said : 

" Please, sir, some one’s stolen my bi- 
cycle! ” 

Two or three of us were hanging about 
just round the corner, and we heard all that 
passed. 

"Stolen your bicycle!" cried Ormsby. 
„What d'you mean?“ 

“ Please, sir," answered Higginson, it's 
gone from the shed. Some one's taken it.” 

“ Ridiculous!” snorted Ormsby. * Who 
could have taken it? Come with me, sir, 
and let me see where you keep it." 

Off started Ormsby, with Higginson follow- 
ing, like a little dog, at his heels, and Cobb 
Major and I, and two or three other chaps, 
dodging along at a safe distance behind. 
They opened the door of the shed, and went 
inside. There was a pause, and then we 
heard Ormsby say : 

"Isn't that your machine, eh? Then 
what d'you mean by telling me a falsehood, 
and wasting my time? " 

There was a sound like some one being 
shaken, and through the doorway we caught 
& glimpse of Higginson being waggled about 
as if he were in the middle of a circular 
storm. Then they both came out again, Mr. 
Ormsby repeating : “ What d'you mean, sir, 
by telling me that your bicycle was stolen ? " 

Higginson knew that if he said anything 
about going to the shed on Sunday he'd 
simply be jumping from the frying-pan into 
the fire; and so he made some feeble excuse, 
tnd old Ormsby went off in a regular wax, 
sav ng that frcm the entire lack of sense 
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CHAPTER XIII.—**A SPELL OF SENTRY DUTY.” 


displayed by some boys, anyone might 
think that their heads were filled with cake 
instead of braina. 

As soon as he'd gone, we all rushed to the 
shed, and there, sure enough, was the 
bike, standing in its usual place. Hig- 
ginson was in a fine state of excitement, and 
called on us to witnessthat it hadn't been 
there on Sunday afternoon, and no more it 
had. The chap who took it away must have 
put it back again either late on Sunday even- 
ing. or some time during the night. It was a 
regular puzzle, and Cobb Major said at once: 

“Fetch Broom, somebody—he’s got such 
a nose for mysteries.” 

„It's all covered with mud,“ said Marshal. 
“The chap must have been riding some- 
where out in the country; and, look! he 
had a spill too; look at the way he's bent 
this crank ! ” 

The crank wasn't the only thing that was 
damaged ; for, when we came to examine 
the machine, we found the handle-bar was 
crooked, and the lamp all bashed in, and the 
glass broken. 

By this time Broom had arrived on the 
scene, but on this occasion his nose failed 
him ; he could make nothing of the business, 
though, to give him his due, he did smell out 
one little clue which, as Marshal said, showed 
at least that he'd got the bump of observation. 

After he'd prowled round the machine 
once, he stood and stared at it for à moment, 
and then said: 

„Well, it’s evidently a man who's been 
riding it, and not a boy.“ 

We stared at him to see how he did it, but 
all he said was, Look at the saddle," then 
we understood what he meant. 


The saddle 


was stuck up nearly as high as it would go, 
so the rider, whoever he was, must have had 
even longer legs than Chapman's. 

“I know who it is!” cried Cobb Major. 
“ The ‘miscreant ’ Sarsons ! `? 

No fear! answered Marshal; he can't 
ride a dozen yards. I watched him trying 
to learn the other morning; he nearly 
bumped himself to bits, and 1 wouldn’t have 
missed seeing it for sixpence.” 

At that moment the bell rang, so we had 
to adjourn the meeting; but the matter 
didn’t drop there. Every chap in the school 
had heard about it, and even Chapman and 
the other big chaps began to show some 
interest in it, and to say it was an awful 
shame that a fellow couldn't bring a bicycle 
to the school without having it knocked to 
pieces by some cad who never asked permis- 
sion to borrow it, or offered to pay for the 
damage he'd done. 

Of course no chap did ovn up ; and Hig- 
ginson was left to get the repairs done, and 
pay for them out of his own pocket. 

I thought to myself that the White 
Brotherhood ought to take the matter up, 
and I heard a lot of the youngsters in the 
Third Form saying the same thing, and 
wondering if it would. 

About two days later I went to put a 
handful of chestnuts inside Cobb Major's 
desk, and, as I was doing so, I caught sight 
of a note pinned on the inside of the lid. I 
knew in & minute who it was from, and I 
longed to read it; but the rules of the 
Brotherhood were so strict that I daren't. 
Then the thought struck me that there 
ought to be one for me, so I rushed off to 
have a look; but there was nothing 
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fastened to my desk lid except the calendars 
I'd stuck up for crossing off the days. 

Well, that set me wondering more than 
ever what the White Brotherhood could want 
with Cobb Major. I was dying to ask him, 
but I couldn't, because I wasn't supposed to 
know that he was a member of the Society. 
I watched him closely, and that same 
evening after prep. he disappeared, and 
didn't turn up again until just as we were 
going on to bed. He seemed very cold, and 
his eyes blinked in the gaslight as if he'd been 
& long time in the dark. I couldn't help 
asking just one question, so I said: “ Hullo! 
where have you been?" But he answered 
* Nowhere," so I was none the wiser. 

I set it down as being rather shabby of the 
Chief Brother to have sent a note to Cobb 
and not one to me. I thought the Brethren 
must have chucked me, or forgotten that I 
was & member; but I soon found I was 
mistaken! 

The days went by, and we were close on 
the end of term. Wednesday was the day 
on which we were to go home for the Easter 
holidays, and it was on the Saturday pre- 
vious that I got my secret orders from the 
White Brothers. 

This was the note, headed by the private 
mark of the society : 

* You are commanded to go and hide in 
the shed this evening after prep., and keep 
watch there till bedtime, in order to try and 
discover who meddles with Higginson’s 
bicycle, and prevent it’s being stolen. If 
you are caught by one of the masters you 
must stand the consequences, and not betray 
the Brotherhood. 

Each member has performed this service 
E turn, and your name stands last upon the 
ist.” 

Now I knew what Cobb Major had been up 
to! I didn’t relish the job, because for one 
thing the shed and playground are out of 
bounds after prep., so I stood the chance of 
getting a good stiff impot,” and perhaps 
something nasty in the “ Remarks" on my 
report, as it was so near the holidays. How- 
ever, as I’ve heard the Grandpater say, 
obedience is one of the principal things a 
boy goes to school to learn; and what was 
the good of the White Brotherhood sending 
out orders if they weren’t to be obeyed ? 

Besides, if you’d seen all those eyes staring 
through the white masks, you’d have thought 
twice before you incurred the wrath of the 
Brethren by breaking your oath. I fancied 
I saw them all standing round me in the 
semi-darkness, with the dead silence broken 
only by the sound of the slate pencil scratch- 
ing out my doom; and it didn’t take me 
long to make up my mind. 

Darrel was on duty; and as soon as he 
gave the word “Put your books away," I 
slipped out, collared my cap and overcoat, 
and made a dash for the shed. It was dark 
out in the open, so when I got inside and 
pulled the door to, the place was simply as 
black as ink. 

I kicked over a lot of flower-pots, barked 
my shins against Nightmare's tent, ard 
got prodded in the wind by the handles of 
the grass-cutter; but at last I felt where the 
bicycle was, and sat down, just behind it, 
on a roll of wire-netting. 

I called myself all kinds of names for not 
bringing a box of matches with me, because 
I couldn’t possibly see the face of my watch ; 
however, a bell rings for assembly just 
before we pass on to bed, so I knew I 
must wait for that, and keep my ears open. 

I began to wonder if the thief would come. 
and what I should do if he did. Of course 
I can lick fellows like young Tyler; but, 
according to Broom, the fellow who rode the 
machine must have been about six feet, and 
| don’t profess to be able to tackle a grown- 
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The time passed awfully slowly; little them, and struck a light. 


sparks of light seemed to dance before my 
eyes, and once something shuffled close to 
me in the darkness and gave me a fearful 
start; but then I remembered that it was 
only King's guinea-pig. Suddenly I heard 
footsteps crossing the yard. There were two 
people, and one was Sarsons, for I recog- 
nised his voice. They seemed to be coming 
straight for the shed, and my first thought 
was that Howard-Snook must have seen me 
go out, and sneaked, and that the Mis. 
creant °” was looking for me. I sat as still as 
death, wondering what excuse I should make 
so as not to betray the Brethren, and hardly 
daring to breathe, for the footsteps came 
straight for the shed, and at last stopped just 
outside the door. Sarsons was talking, in a 
low, snappish tone, as if he were finding fault 
with some one. 

“No, don’t,” I heard him say, “it’s too 
much of a risk. There was row enough 
about it last time. The young beggar won't 
stand it any longer." 

" Nonsense!” growled another voice. “I 
tell you I must get there somehow. If I 
don't, I'm done for. I'll take it now—they're 
all just going to bed, and I'll send it back 
as I did before.” 

Sarsons gave a sort of impatient snort. 

“Well, I'll have no hand in it," he 
answered. “If you do it you must run the 
risk yourself.“ And with that I heard him 
turn on his heel, and walk away. 

The next instant the door opened, and I 
saw the outline of a man’s figure crossing 
the threshold. He was within two yards of 
me: I heard him breathing, and fumbling 
for something in his pocket. I don't mind 
owning that I was in & bit of & funk; but 


somehow the thought of the shabby way he'd - 


treated Higginson riled me, and I was deter- 
mined he shouldn't have the bike. I knew 
very well that he was searching for his 
matches, and the next instant he found 
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As he did so the 
flame fell on his face. My heart’ nearly 
jumped into my mouth. 

It was William Monslow! 

His face was pale, and looked ghastly 
against his dark glasses and black whiskers. 
He caught hold of the bicycle, and, as he did 
so, I jumped up and shouted : 

„Hands off! Let that alone!“ 

The fellow started, and then peered into 
the gloom to see who it was. 

“ You young dog! he snarled. ‘I know 
you. Don’t you breathe a word about this 
to anyone, or ——" 

Just then the match burnt his fingers. He 
dropped it, and the box as well, with a mut- 
tered growl ; we were once more in utter dark- 
ness. A moment later I heard him stumble 
out of the shed, and run back the way he'd 
come. 

I'd saved Higginson’s bicycle; but I can 
tell you that for some minutes I was all of a 
tremble, and hardly dared to move. 

I was glad he hadn’t finished his threat. 
for I felt sure it would have been something 
dreadful. I'd no wish to get mixed up in a 
quarrel with a man like that, for I could quite 
imagine now that what James had told me 
about his brother being a dangerous fellow was 
quite correct, and that the best thing to do was 
to give him as wide a berth as possible. There 
was no need to report the matter, for I'd 
done my duty in protecting the bicycle; so I 
made up my mind that, so long as no ques- 
tions were asked, I'd say nothing. 

I stepped forward, and groped about on 
the ground until I found his match-box. 

Then I struck a light and saw that he'd 
dropped something else besides the matches. 

It was a little key, with a small bone tab 
fastened to it with the letters C. B. printed 
on in ink. There was no sense in letting it 
lie there, so, after thinking for & minute, I 
picked it up and put it in my pocket. 

(To be continued.) 
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CHRONICLES OF DULLMINSTER GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


Au strictly speaking, the adventure 
of Ogilvie and Cooper did not happen 
directly in connection with the school, still 
it is worthy the title of a Dullminster 
School Chronicle," and was'an incident long 
remembered by masters and boys alike. 

Alan Ogilvie had not only always been a 
great favourite among the fellows, but he 
was also a credit to the school, and the 
Doctor had more than once commended him 
publicly for his work. He was a very clever 
boy, and, unlike some boys who are clever, a 
distinctly hard worker. Everyone said that 
he was bound to win the St. Dunstan's 
scholarship, and he was very much bent on 
coming out top himself, because it was his 
ambition, after a couple of years at St. 
Dunstan's, to go to Oxford. 

But a sad blow was in store for him. His 
father, a respectable Dullminster tradesman, 
died suddenly, and when his affairs were 
wound up it was discovered that he had 
been most unfortunate during the previous 
year, and that there was scarcely enough 
money left to pay his creditors. So his 
widow had to remove to a smaller house, and 
her son had to relinquish all hopes of St. 
Dunstan's and a university. 

No one could have been more sympathetic 
than the Doctor. He told Ogilvie how sorry 
the whole school was about his misfortune, 
and he comforted the boy by showing him 
that the path of duty, however hard, is. 


By THE Rev. Victor L. WHITECHURCH. 


CHAPTER V.—THE ADVENTURE AT HOLTON'S FOLLY. 


always the happiest one in the end, and that 
it was his plain duty now to be earning 
money as soon as possible. He very kindly 
allowed the boy, in the meanwhile, to stay 
on till the end of the term, refusing to take 
any fees. 

„There's only one thing I would like to 
ask you, sir,” said Ogilvie. 

" What is it? 

Please, sir. may I be allowed to sit for 
the St. Dunstan's scholarship still? I know 
I shouldn't be able to accept it if I won it, 
but I should just like to go in for it." 

The Doctor smiled & grave little smile. 

“I think I understand what vou mean, 
Ogilvie,” he said; “its justa little bit of 
righteous ambition, eh? Well, there's 
certainly no harm in your sitting for the 
exam., and perhaps it is as well you 
should, for working for it will keep your 
mind settled.” 

The examination in question was held at 
the end of the term. On the Wednesday 
half-holiday preceding it, Ogilvie and his 
great chum, Cooper, started for along country 
walk, their intention being to visit a spot known 
in the neighbourhood as Holton's Folly. 

Holton's Folly was. in reality, an old ruined 
tower, standing in a valley about six miles to 
the north of Dullminster. It was one of those 
curious structures which have been built from 
time to time, for no apparent reason, and 
then allowed to crumble and decay. It was 


Cooper who wanted to go there. He was a 
very ingenious fellow. and had constructed a 
small hand-camera. He was very anxious 
to obtain a photograph of the ruined, ivy. 
covered tower. 

Ogilvie had put a couple of books in his 
pocket, his intention being to do a bit of 
quiet reading while his friend was taking 
photographs, or otherwise amusing himself. 
Both boys had taken the precaution of 
providing themselves with sandwiches and 
biscuits, as they did not intend to return 
home for tea. 

After a very pleasant walk the two boys 
reached the tower. It stood in a very lonely 
spot, about a quarter of a mile from the 
road. Cooper took one or two snapshots, 
and then said: 

“ Let's try and get inside." 

„All right," replied Ogilvie. 
can." 

„Here's the door. It's latched, isn't it? 
No—it's only kept fastened by this big bolt." 

" Good! We'll soon undo that.” 

They swung open the massive door, and 
found themselves at the entrance of «a 
winding stone staircasc. 

“Take care how you come up,“ said 
Cooper, who began to climb it. It's iwfully 
dark, and the stones are worn and rotten.” 

After ascending the staircase for somc 
distance, they came to an opening which led 
into a little room. .The floor was very 
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rotten, and in some places had broken 
through; the little slits of windows 
had long ago lost their glass; and the place 
was as damp and gruesome-looking as one 
could well imagine. Part of the flooring 
above had been torn away, und a gleam of 
sunlight stole in. 

" Can't we get up higher ? " asked Ogilvie. 
J noticed the stairs go on past this room." 

" Let's try, at any rate." 

They ascended the spiral stairs once 
more, finding them still more worn and 
difficult. Suddenly Cooper cried : 

^ Look out—it’s all broken away here.” 

In fact, the sunshine came streaming 
through the rifts of broken stones. Ap- 
parently there had been a second room on 
the top of the cther, but the walls were in 
ruins all round, and the two boys had to be 
careful where they trod. The circular 
turret in which the stairs were built still 
went on, but the stairs above had been com- 
pletely broken away, leaving only the bare 
turret, open at the top to the sky. 

* Hullo!" said Ogilvie, as he looked up 
this turret. “ What's that hanging on the 
top—across the opening ? " 

“Its a bell," replied Cooper, following 
his gaze. 

„What's it for, I wonder?“ 

* Perhaps old Holton, who built this tower, 
used to have it rung for meals, when he 
picnicked here. That reminds me: How 
about that grub, old fellow? Isn't it about 
tea time? " 

* I'm beginning to feel peckish. Let'shave 
it. Now we ought to ring our tea-bell." 

“ Wecan't," said Cooper; *I wouldn't like 
to risk climbing up there. Now, then, here's 
n capital place to sit in. I brought a bottle 
of ginger-beer, as well as grub.“ 

“Good! It's like a picnic—isn't it?“ 

Perched up on the old ruin the two boys 
ate their meal. Then they determined to stop 
a little while where they were, before walking 
back to Dullminster. So Ogilvie drew out 
one of his books, while Cooper settled himself 
in a convenient nook, and began reading the 
latest number of the “ Boy's Own Paper." 
Soon, however, it dropped from his hands, and 
when Ogilvie glanced at him he was asleep. 

Presently he woke with a start. Ogilvie 
was grasping his arm with one hand, and 
holding up a warning finger with the other. 

* Hist ! " whispered Ogilvie. 

“What is it?” asked Cooper, in a corre- 
spondingly guiet whisper. 

"Listen—there's some one in the room 
below!“ 

The two boys listened, and could distinctly 
hear voices coming up through the crack in 
the flooring. 

Ogilvie put his mouth close to Cooper's 
ear, and whispered very softly : 

* I heard them coming up the steps five 
minutes ago. They're up to no good. You 
just listen!” 

‘There were evidenily two men talking — 
one of them with a harsh, gruff voice, the 
other in a peculiarly soft and oily tone. The 
former was saying: 

“Well, this is about the last time we'll 
meet here. It’s been a first-rate place for 
cooking our little plan." 

“Very. No one ever comes near it, and 
it's about the only place we could have met 
in without suspicion in daylight —which was 
important, considering I can't get out in the 
evening." 

* Well, now, you think it's perfectly safe 
to-night ? " 

“Perfectly. Fennimore's quite by him. 
self. His wife's away, but she hasn't taken 
the stones." l 

“ You'll have everything ready? 

* Yes. You'll find a ladder in the stable- 
yard. It's the little window in the gable 
above the coach-house, you knqw. Don't 
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come before one o'clock. Tap very gently, and 
]H be there to let you in. When you're 
once inside you'll have to go to work by 
yourself; but you know pretty well where 
the things are.” 

This was the substance of the conversation 
which fell upon the ears of the two boys. 
They stared at one another in silent sur- 
prise. Presently it was evident that the 
men below were about to descend the tower, 
and after a few words, which the boys could 
not catch, they heard them going down the 
stone stairs. Ogilvie moved slightly so as 
to hear any stray words. As he did so, he 
loosened a small stone, which went ra‘tling 
down a few of the steps. 

„What's that?” he heard the gruff voice 
say. “There isn't anyone there, is there? " 

“Hardly,” replied the other. “It was 
only a stone loosened by a bird, perhaps. 
If anyone is above, they'll find themselves 
prisoners!“ 

And the two boys heard the men shut the 
door at the bottom of the stairs, and then 
the very unpleasant sound of the clang of the 
bolt outside followed. Cooper was about to 
get to one of the windows and look out, but 
Ogilvie stopped him. 

“They may glance back," he said, “and 
it would be bad for us if they saw us. 
Besides, there's another reason. We must 
get the better of these villains if we can." 

So they waited quietly till they judged the 
men were well away. The first thing they 
did was to go down to the door at the foot of 
the stairs and try to open it. It was no use. 

* We're locked in, right enough," said 
Cooper. 

„Looks like it. I wish we could get out. 
Those two chaps were planning a burglary, 
evidently. One of them must be a servant 
of Sir Robert Fennimore. You caught the 
name, didn't you ? ” 

“Yes. He lives in that large house about 
three miles off — on the road to Shingleford." 

„I know. I wish we could get out and 
warn him. Let's go to the top and shout. 
Some one may hear us." 

They went up the tower again and climbed 
as high as they dared. Then they set up a 
terrific yelling. But no one appeared. So 
they sat down and talked the situation over. 
By this time it was nearly seven o'clock. 
They took several looks over the side of the 
tower, but escape that way without & rope 
was impossible. Suddenly Cooper said : 

“I have it! Let's try and ring that old 


bell. Some one might hear it.” 

* It's a bit risky," replied Ogilvie, looking 
up. 

“Never mind. It's our last chance. I'll 
have a try.” 


To get to the bell he had to climb the 
inside of the turret, out of which the stairs 
had disappeared. Ogilvie gave him a hoist 
up, and by means of a few rough footholds 
and niches where he could put his hands, 
after a considerably difficult climb he 
managed to reach the top, which wes unsafe 
in the extreme. The bell was supported on 
a wooden beam which ran across the turret. 
It had once possessed a rope, but not a 
vestige of this remained. 

Cooper threw his arm round the beam and 
tried to ring the bell. 

“Tecan’t swing it!" he shouted. 
all rusty." 

“Has i£ got a clapper, old man?” 

“Yes!” 

“Can you move the clapper ?" 

“Yes.” 

" Bang away against it with that, then. 
Thats the style. That ought to fetch 
them." 

The bell rang out in the still summer 
evening. For over ten minutes Cooper 
worked the clapper, and then Ogilvie 
suddenly shouted : 


“It's 


“Hooray—kcep it up. Here's somebody 
coming!” 

An old rustic approached the tower slowly 
from the direetion of the road, and finally 
halted at the foot of it, gazing up wonder- 
ingly. 

* Hullo!” shouted Ogilvie. 

“Wot be yeou a ringin’ o' that ere bell 
for ? " queried the new comer. 

„Because we can't get out.“ 

* Whoy not?“ 

* Somebody's bolted us in." 

“ Ringin’ o' that ere bell won't open the 
door," went on the imperturbable rustic. 

* No, but it brought you here, and you can 
open it." 

The old man pondered for a minute. 

„Got a bit o' baccy ?” he shouted. 

“No. Open the door. We'll come down." 

“JT could open it ef I 'ad a bit o' baccy." 
said the other sympathetically. It's 
thruppence a hounce.”’ 

„All right. We'll give you sixpence, so 
you can get two ounces." 

Delighted with the success of his parley- 
ing, the old man drew back the bolt, and 
released the prisoners. 

Oo was it locked ye in?“ he asked. 

* We don't know. We didn't see them do 
it," replied Ogilvie; which was the truth. 

As soon ns they were free, the two boys 
started off in the direction of Sir Robert 
Fennimore's house, which was a large 
building, standing by itself in the midst of 
extensive grounds. It was half-past eight 
before the two boys finally found themselves 
hurrying up the long carriage-drive. They 
rang the bell, and in a minute the door was 
opened by a butler, who stared hard at such 
unusual visitors and their late hours. 

“ We want to see Sir Robert Fennimore,” 
began Ogilvie. 

* On what business ? " demanded the man. 

The boys gave an involuntary start. The 
voice was identically the same one they had 
heard in the tower in the afternoon. There was 
no mistaking it. Ogilvie managed to keep 
his countenance. 

* Will you tell him that Alan Ogiivie and 
Philip Cooper from Dullminster Grammar 
School wish to see him for a moment." 

“Oh, I suppose you've come to ask him 
for subscriptions for a cricket-club, or some- 
thing of the kind," retorted the man. 
* Well, you should write to him, or call 
earlier in the day.” 

* We've walked all the way from Dull- 
minster," pleaded Cooper, who was quick to 
take advantage of the mistake. 

„What's the matter, Wilkins?" came a 
voice from inside, and through the open door 
the boys saw a gentleman advancing through 
the hall. 

"It's two boys, sir—collecting subscrip- 
tions, or something of the sort," said the 
man. I've told them to call again.“ 

* Wait a bit. Let's have a look at them.— 
Well, boys," he added, coming to the door, 
“ who are you, and what do you want? 

* We come from Dullminster, sir, and we 
should like to speak to you a minute.” 

„Well, you've chosen a late hour in the 
day, and what time you'll get home I don't 
know. Come in, and let's hear what you 
want. You may go, Wilkins.“ 

Directly the man had disappeared, Ogilvie 
sprang forward and whispered in Sir 
Robert's ear: 

„We've overheard a plan to rob your 
house, and we've come to tell you!“ 

The baronet started. 

“What?” he exclaimed. ‘Here. come 
into the library. What's this extraordinary 
tale, eh?” 

Then they told him their adventure in 
the tower and all they had overheard, ending 
by declaring that the butler who had opened 
the door to them was one of the men. 


“What, Wilkins ! " cried Sir Robert in 
astonishment. ‘ Why, he’s one of my oldest 
servants. I’ve trusted him with everything. 
Are you sure? 

They declared they were positive. 

4 Well, if it’s true, it certainly upsets one's 
faith in human nature," he replied; “ but 
we'll soon see.” And he rang the bell. The 
butler appeared. 

* Oh, Wilkins," he said, these young 
gentlemen have come a long way to see me, 
and I intend sending them home. Tell 
James to get the dog-cart ready at once; and 
then bring in some cake and coffee." 

„Very well, sir." 

In a few minutes he reappeared with a 
trav, which he set on the table. As soon as 
he had done so, Sir Robert said sharply: 

„Wilkins?“ 

* Yes, sir?“ 

* What were you doing in Holton's Folly 
this afternoon ? ” 

The man turned pale and gripped the 
table. 

Me, sir?" 

“Exactly. Who is this man you have 
agreed to admit into the house at one o'clock 
in the morning?“ 

* I[—I— please— sir ——’ 

* Don't lie to me," thundered his master. 
“These two boys were in the tower and 
heard all you said. Confess the truth at 
once !" 

The attack was so sudden that the man 
was completely staggered. 

Oh, forgive me, sir!" he sobbed, falling 
down on his knees. 

4% I shall have much to say to you, Wilkins, 
about this. Remain in the room, and don't 
attempt to stir. Now, boys, you’ve done me 
a service that I shan’t easily forget. Just 
help yourselves to some food, and then I'll 
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send you into Dullminster. Ihave a letter 
to write now." 

He sat down at his desk and wrote a letter, 
which he directed to the superintendent of 
the police at Dullminster. 

* Wilkins," he said suddenly. 

„Sir?“ 

“You will keep in my sight and not 
attempt to say a word unless I ask you. 
Are all the other servants in the house? " 

** Yes, sir.“ 

Sir Robert rang the bell. 
appeared. 

"When James has that trap ready, tell 
him to come to me. Meanwhile Wilkins and 
I have some business to settle to-night. You 
can all go to bed as soon as you like." 

“ Very good, sir." 

When James came in he gave him explicit 
directions. 

“Drive these two boys home, and then 
leave this note. Wait for an answer, and 
don't tell anyone about it—not even the 
servants here. When you come back you'll 
have some one with you. Come straight to 
me as soon as you have put the trap up. 
Now, boys," he added, I'll take down your 
names, and I'll not forget you. Very many 
thanks for all you have done, and a 
pleasant ride home. | Good-night! "" 

“ Good-night, sir. Thank you.” 


A young footman 


When the police superintendent read the 
note, he whistled with surprise. Then he 
summoned a constable, selected two pairs of 
handcuffs, and got into Sir Robert Fenni- 
inore's trap. 

The capture was a successful one. 

The baronet and the police, after having 
handcuffed Wilkins and stationed James over 
him, took up their positions by the window, 
and the burglar entered at the appointed 

(To be continued.) 
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hour and fell right into their arms. So both 
miscreants were safely lodged in gaol. 

A day or so afterwards Sir Robert Fenni- 
more drove over to Dullminster and had a 
long interview with the Doctor, asking many 
questions about the two boys who had given 
him such timely warning. He told the 
Doctor that undoubtedly the thieves were 
after his wife's jewellery, which was very 
costly. She was staying away for a few 
nights, but had left it behind. He also 
seemed anxious to reward the boys. The 
Doctor told him that while Cooper's parents 
were very well off, Ogilvie had met with a 
bitter disappointment. 

Sir Robert listened attentively. 

“Well, let me know the result of that 
scholarship examination directly it is out. 
Send a telegram, please," was all he said. 

The next day Cooper received a handsome 
gold watch as & present from Sir Robert, 
while Ogilvie only bad & letter of thanks, 
telling him that a present would follow later. 

And it did. When the Doctor announced 
the result of the St. Dunstan's Scholarship 
to the school, he not only told the boys that 
Ogilvie’s name was first on the list, but he 
read & telegram from Sir Robert Fennimore, 
which ran thus: 

“Congratulate Ogilvie, and tell him my 
present is the payment of all expenses at 
St. Dunstan’s ubove those won by scholar- 
ship." 

And a cheer went up from the school, nor 
was there a jealous boy among them— no, not 
even Cooper, for he perfectly understood that 
the worthy baronet meant no invidious dis- 
tinction between them. 

And the last I heard of Ogilvie was that he 
has just gone up to Oxford after a brilliant 
two years at St. Dunstan's. And Sir Robert 
will see that hegets through his course there ! 
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THE PRAIRIE AND THE BUFFALO. 


HE Steady inrush of settlers bound West- 

ward Ho! during the past twenty years 

has transformed the prairies of the once 

Wild West into the granaries and cattle 

ranches of an Empire, banishing the Indian, 

and with him his mainstay the buffalo, into 
the backwoods of memory. 

Steeped in the thrilling lore of Fenimore 
Cooper, a boy setting foot to-day in the prairie 
province of Manitoba rubs his eyes in some 
disappointment and surprise as he lands, say, 
in Winnipeg. the capital of the West, and finds 
a city full grown and up to date, with electric 
lii hts and telephones, and motor-driven tram- 
cara everywhere. The glamour of the Hud- 
son Bay Company'sstorehouse, the chief rally- 
ing centre of hunters and trappers and Indian 
braves in the lore of his schooldays, vanishes 
into thin air as he surveys & smart plate- 
glass windowed emporium—a Regent Street 
shop transplanted five thousand miles over 
seas. A fashionably cut buffalo-skin coat, 
satin lined and cuffed with sealskin, at the 
price of two hundred dollars, perchance meets 
his gaze as the solitary token of the ancient 
inhabitants of prairie-land ; this, too, at the 
headquarters of the fur trade ! | 

“When I was a wee papoose, these hay- 
lands &warmed as thick as thistle-heads with 
the deer and buffalo.” 

Thus spoke & time-shrivelled Indian chief 
to the writer of these lines, as they looked 
over a stretch of wheat-fields waving up to 
the sky-line in the Red River Valley below 
Winnipeg. “The white man and his ‘tire 
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horses’ came, and the buffalo found no longer 
a resting-place."' 

Kindling to his subject, the old man de- 
scribed the gathering of his tribesmen in 
great summer hunting.camps in this same 
valley, their “ teepees " pitched to intercept 
the buffalo on his westward march from his 
winter quarters to the lakes and feeding- 
grounds of the central prairies. For the long 
five-months winter the great beasts herded 
under the foothills of the Rocky Mountains, 
where the warm “ Chinook " winds from the 
Pacific arrest the snowfall, and leave the 
vegetation almost bare, while the rest of the 
country lies buried five feet deep under a 
coverlet of white. 

Year after year thé marching herds 
followed the same deep-rutted tracks, and 
so vast were the armies of these invaders 
that the Indians were content to slay the 
bulls for their tongues and “ hump-rib” 
steaks, leaving the carcasses to rot! 

The cows and calves were slaughtered for 
their hides alone, and these were scraped 
with sharp stones and rubbed with fresh brains 
and berries to make them soft and supple for 
the manifold uses of Indian existence. 

The buffalo was in truth the Red-man’s 
mainstay, and the startling suddenness of its 
disappearance threw the Indians on the 
mercies of the White-man's government, 
which resulted, providentially enough, in their 
peaceful settlement upon “ reserves” of land 
where to-day they are working out their sal- 
vation as small farmers under wise super- 
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vision. How completely they depended upon 
the buffalo we may briefly recount. 

Of its skin tho Indian made his dwelling- 
house, his saddle, his moccassins, and a rude 
form of boat. 

Cut into strips and twisted together it 
furnished him with rope, and its sinews 
formed a rough strong thread for the 
manufacture of garments. 

The “robes” or rugs derived from tho 
calves and younger cows served him for 
bedding and protection against bitter winter 
weather. 

From the horns he fashioned his powder- 
flask and drinking-cup. The hoofs furnished 
him with glue, and the fat served to fill his 
rude lamp. 

In late spring and summer the flesh 
supplied him with most satisfying food. 

It is a strange but undoubted fact that the 
diseases peculiar to civilisation—consump- 
tion and the like—began first to devastate the 
tribes when they were forced to resort to 
white men’s rations, and conform to the 
habits of the invader. 

For use in autumn and winter, when the 
fresh meat was uneatable, the Indian cured 
large supplies in sun-dried slips, and by 
pounding down the carcass with an ad. 
mixture of berries and melted fat he produced 
his pemmican,” that concentrated food so 
familiar to the memory in old-time hunting 
stories. 

About the year 1870 railway buildiny in 
the United States drew a big scratch right 
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through the buffalo regions, and their doom 
drew near. 

Armies of white hunters, game hogs” 
and “ butchers” as they are termed out 
West, swarmed in and attacked the unhappy 
beasts on every hand. The value of their 
skins proved an irresistible incentive. It is 
estimated that during the three years 1872, 


1873, and 1874, at least five millions were thus 
slaughtered, and they were allowed no 
respite for breeding. The remaining herds 
fled northwards into Canada, seeking refuge 
in the rolling prairie-land under the Rocky 
Mountains, a country now known as Alberta 
and grazed by vast bands of Shorthorn and 
Hereford steers—the paradise of ranchmen. 
But there was no rest for their wandering 


THE 


| Dupes boy knows what a“ bee-line " is—the 
shortest cut from one spot to another. 
The detinition is not to be found in Euclid, 
for a bee-line does not necessarily lie evenly 
between its two points ; but an illustration of 
it, when its practical rendering is a march 
across country from one place to a distant 
mountain top, has a certain charm of its 
own; and especially because of the mountain 
top. 

There is no doubt but that the mania for 
climbing is common to muscular humanity. 
From earliest childhood when the nursery 
stairs are as an Alpine problem, and the 
music-stool a giddy height, the desire to get 
to the top of anything grows with our growth. 
Be it a greasy pole, or an Eiffel Tower, or a 
ladder left by the builders who have gone to 
their dinner, where there is something to be 
climbed, an irresistible impulse urges us 
upwards. Mountains, of course, have a 
peculiar fascination. Given the wind and the 
muscle, every possible peak has to be scaled. 
Looking up at the mountain which you have, 
as it were, vanquished by a successful ascent, 
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hoofs even here, for between 1880 and 1855 
the Canadian-Pacitic Railway was planned 
and achieved, cutting off their line of retreat 
and flooding meanwhile the whole land 
with an ever-rising tide of immigrants, who 
swiftly completed the work of extinction. . 
In the photograph accompanying this 
brief sketch we may see the sole survivors of 
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the legions of old days. 
National Park at Banff, in the heart of the 
Rocky Mountains, these ungainly animals, 
some five-and-twenty in number. disport 
themselves in undisturbed seclusion, the last 
of the primeval inhabitants of the prairies. 
Our photographer—lucky man to make this 
unique snapshot !- has set the sentry bulls in 
the foreground on the alert; we may notice 
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A BEE-LINE : 
A DAY'S 
By R. ANDRE, 


what a calm self-satisfaction steals over you ! 
What an indefinable superiority you can place 
to your credit now that those rocks, up yonder 
in the clouds, have been trodden and scraped 
by your own hobnail! Possibly the mountain 
may beat you: no matter fort ine de la guerre 
-—there are still other days to come, and other 
hobnails waiting to be worn down. 

But there are not mountains everywhere. In 
that case the highest hill often takes brevet 
rank, and is thereby invested with a dignity 
which it does not deserve. In a race of 
pigmies, any over-sized dwarf would he a 
giant. 

On this principle Montreal boasts a so-called 
mountain, a kindly provision of nature for 
the winter sport of tobogganing. but otherwise 
of no account. I, and two chums, had spent 
the winter in that city, sleighing, snow-shoe- 
ing, and skating to our hearts’ desire, but the 
climbing instinct remained unsatisfied. ‘The 
local mountain was to us a mole-hill. 

But if you look southward, across the 
St. Lawrence, and far away over th» flat 
distance, there stands the isolated height, 


Turned loose in the 


the raised tail and protruded head character- 
istic of a buffalo roused to hostile atten- 
tion. 

Let us hope that a tree with convenient 
branches is close at hand! 

The writer remembers an amusing story 
of a certain "tenderfoot," newly arrived 
from England, who had been set to feed and 
watch this herd in the absence of their 
keeper. 

He found one day a half-grown calf lying 
dead against the fence and, fearing censure, 
hauled the body into a ditch alongside the 
main road at some distance from the park. 
A farmer passing by promptly skinned the 
beast and sold the hide for a hundred dollars 
to a furrier. The greenhorn, we may well 
believe, had a double wigging for his pains ! 

The ancient feeding-grounds of the buffalo 
abound to-day in traces of their occupancy. 

Throughout Alberta and the North-West 
Territories their skulls and larger bones are 
systematically unearthed from the slews 
and  wallows, favourite haunts in the 
mosquito seuson. Trainloads of this strange 
freight are despatched to-day “down East 
to the big city factories, there to be converted 
into bone-manure or utilised in certain 
processes of sugar-refining. 

On the cattle ranches where prime English- 
bred stock is now fattening on “ buffalo grass," 
the finest fodder in the world, you may see 
the land pitted everywhere with big saucer- 
like depressions, marshy wallows worn 
deepest round some rugged stone, where the 
bull buffaloes sharpened their horns for 
battle. 

Their trails, furrow-like, sharp cut, and 


straight, leading from one feeding-ground to 


another, and from lake to lake, score the 
prairics like the entrenchments of an army ; 
while at the wayside stations of the great 
Empire-girding railway, as your train pulls 
up, lone groups of blanket-coated, raga- 
muffin Indian braves“ display in dejected 
silence sundry pairs of polished horns at the 
price of a few plugs of cake-tobacco. 

Thus the Red-man and his wild cattle 
have given place to the pioneer Paleface 
with his flocks and herds from the conquer- 
ing Last. 


OUTING IN CANADA. 


Belleisle, popularly considered to be a 
mountain. The ascent, however, was reported 
to be very easy, even to those whose walking 
powers were of the weakest. There was but 
a stroll up a gentle slope, through a wood, 
and vou were at the top, without distress. 
So said they to whom the ascent was familiar. 
But when you examined the distant height 
through a glass, the northern side appeared 
to be rocky and precipitous. Seeing this, we 
three, after having taken counsel together, con- 
cluded that here was a chance of a real climb. 
Nobody went up that side, we weretold. The 
ensy path straggled round the southern spur, 
and skirted a lake, the craterin ancient days of 
this now extinct volcano. It became, there. 
fore, the clear duty of us three to set our faces 
towards the difficult side, to strike our bee- 
line," and to get somehow to the top. We 
were to make our first day's tramp to the foot 
of Belleisle, and the next morning to face any 
difficulty onwards, and upwards. 

I have said, we were three, Jack, Tom, and 
myself, Dick, all good ‘on our pins, and long- 
distance walkers. y Jack we always nicknamed 

; Waukenphast 


Laughing at the King’s Laws and Killing his Deer. 
(Drawn for the ** Boy's ien Paper by d, L. WIMEU-1U) 
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Waukenphast, for he loved to make the pace 
and keep us, his constant companions, 
"going." Not that we minded that, for we 
all were used to pound away with an inter- 
mittent jealousy, accusing each other of 
forcing the pace, when ourselves were 
making the running. We sneered at cyclists 
—none of them could walk—walking was 
becoming an exercise of the past—and we 
three, if in the minority as regards the 
method of locomotion, at least could travel 
without puncture, and see the country, 
whilst the cyclist is a slave to the high 
road and has no view beyond his front 
wheel! 

So there we were, hammering along a 
good, hard, level road, Belleisle in the dis- 
tance, but gradually growing in height and 
detail, as we left the miles behind us, and 
"]arded the lean earth" in our pedestrian 
energy. I don’t remember how many miles 
we had to tramp; but I do remember having 
a decided toothache in the muscles down my 
shin bone, as Waukenphast sprinted the 
whole way. I don't know whether Tom 
suffered the same discomfort. He kept the 
same silence on the matter as I did. Wait 
till to-morrow, thought I to myself. You, 
friend Waukenphast, max be good on the 
flat, but won't I hustle you when the 
gradient is perpendicula: 

A straight road is always heartbreaking; 
but Belleisle stood up bravely now, with the 
setting sun flashing on its rocky face, which, 
io our infinite satisfaction, looked  im- 
possible. 

We put up for the night at & modest 
hostelry near the railway station, which 
nestles at the foot of the mountain, and hard 
by a cedar swamp, the first difficulty to be 
negotiated in the morning. At any rate, we 
should get wet and dirty, and probably tear 
our clothes. There was much satisfaction 
in this hope. Our *bee.line" lay right 
across this cedar swamp; and, up to this 
time, no member of our triumvirate had 
made acquaintance with such a route. 
Hurrah for & new sensation! and so to 
bed. 

The morrow dawned with a drizzling rain, 
and our mountain sullenly doing a sort of 
metereological skirt dance with drifting 
clouds. We stood in the open at the back 
of the hostelry facing our “ bee-line,” and 
marched —one field passed, and then the 
cedar swamp! 

Here, at last, was a break put upon 
Waukenphast’s stride. For a stride in such 
a place is an impossibility. Imagine 
innumerable stunted trees, with jagged 
and interlaced branches, tossed about, and 
leaning in all kinds of uncomfortable angles 
on a bed of ooze, as if some giants had 
been contemplating a game of spillikins, and 
had given it up in despair, and you may 
calculate some small percentage of the 
difficulties of such an obstacle race. You 
had to straddle over some tree-trunks, to 
step on others, and slip down into mud 
whilst wondering what to do next; scraping, 
scrunching, floundering, and snapping off 
rotten twigs in your irritability, still, of 
course, keeping to the “ bee-line,” and with 
the comforting knowledge that each of your 
two companions had gone as deeply into the 
mud as yourself. There is no pace-making 
now, where every step is through a slough of 
despond, as the drizzle comes down thicker 
and thicker, and Belleisle still keeps its 
rocky face veiled. I suppose this swamp 
was in reality a belt of some three or four 
hundred yards in width, but in effect it was 
miles, and as measured afterwards, con- 
versationally, I am ashamed to record its 
alleged breadth. 
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At last the swamp was behind us. We 
had good solid foothold now, and began to 
go upstairs. And that literally, for the 
lower slope was an inclined plane of rocks, 
for the most part too high to be used as steps, 
often necessitating a climb, and which were 
inconveniently slippery when you stood on 
the top and took stock of the one next above 
you. Still, no opportunity for Waukenphast ! 
Arms here were as useful as legs, and I felt 
that my revenge was ripening. Such a 
getting upstairs I never did see. But in the 
end the stones also were behind us, and we 
found ourselves, muddy, and panting, at the 
bottom of a sheer face of rock, which offered, 
as far as we could see, no projecting corners 
that might be grasped. A perfect barricade 
to our upward progress! A sudden terminus 
to our “ bee-line!” What was to be done? 
Clearly, halt, and think it over. Result, we 
three, after a consultation, diverged to the 
right and left, with many apologies to the 
“ bee-line,” to see if there existed any possi- 
bility of advance. I went one way with 
Waukenphast, whilst Tom went to prospect 
in the opposite direction. 

Presently, I came upon a cleft in the rock 
where water was trickling down. Here was, 
apparently, & possible way, although the 
climb was only to be effected after the 
manner of an old-world chimney-sweep. 
Waukenphast yielding me the honour, I made 
the attempt. By jamming my knees and 
elbows against the sides, as if I were a rifle 
bullet, and hoped by expansion to be shot up 
in the required direction, I managed to rise 
some few feet, but with frequent backslidings, 
like Bruce’s Spider. Here was true enjoy- 
ment !—a real climb, if there had only been 
something to grasp! Ultimately, however, 
when the possibility of ascent seemed most 
hopeful, the law of gravity asserted itself, 
and I bumped, bumped, backwards and down- 
wards like Sisyphus’ stone, till I was brought 
up sprawling at Waukenphast’s feet, with a 
new polish on the most prominent parts of 
my anatomy. Just thena halloa came from 
Tom, and we hurried to his call, expecting 
that the ** bee-line ’’ was clear in his direction. 
And so it proved, for he had found a way up 
to a sort of landing some twenty feet above, 
whence, as from the clouds, he hailed us as 
we approached. 

“Are you all 
asked. 

“Plenty of standing room in the Upper 
Circle, but nothing to see," he replied. * Give 
Waukenphast a leg up, Dick. It's only the 
first little bit that’s difficult.” 

Tom and I were in constant practice at the 
gymnasium, and could climb anything, but 
Waukenphast, as Tom said, had all his 
strength in his boot-propellers, and had to 
be advised as to every grip, before he was 
finally hauled up, and landed in a sitting 
position on the Upper Circle. 

Whether we had as yet made half the 
ascent, or more, or very much less, we could 
not determine. We were more or less in the 
clouds, and could se» nothing below us. As 
for our look upwards, there was every prospect 
of more fun. The “ bee-line " was blocked 
again! Poor Waukenphast! 

* Well ? " asked Tom, as his chum looked 
despairingly at the wall of rock. 

“Umph!’’ grunted the otber. 
never get up.” 

“Anyhow. I shan’t go back," declared Tom. 
“I'm sorry the mountain hasn't been fitted 
with a lift. for Waukenphast's sake. But 
we've vot to get up somehow." 

“ But how?” groaned Waukenphast. 

“ We must work out the answer by Rule of 
Three,” laughed Tom. 

The prospect, however, was not hopeful. 


rght up there?" we 


* We shall 


The very rocks seemed to be weeping at our 
discomfiture. Tears trickled down their 
slippery face. 

But there was a way after all; for a short 
search discovered a hemlock-trunk growing 
against the rocky wall, a weather-beaten 
stem, bare of branches, that had apparently 
taken shelter from the bad weather of years 
ago, and was dying ofstarvation. ‘ Asplendid 
imitation of a gutter-pipe," said Tom, “ one 
that could be scaled with ease by any young 
fellow who was anything of a gymnast.” 

"Up you go, Waukenphast!” „Oh, 1 
forgot there’s nothing of the monkey brand 
about you. Look here. I'll go up first. 
You stand on Dick’s shoulders—that will 
give you a start—and I'll try and haul as I 
did just now. Sic itur ad astra.” 

Tom shinned up the accommodating tree, 
and hailed us from above that there was no 
further difficulty ahead. Grasping the 
trunk, I made myself into & step-ladder for 
Waukenphast, who thus obtained the initial 
start recoramended by Tom; and, when I 
was free from his hobnails. I looked up and 
saw him embracing the tree convulsively, 
and apparently spurring it upwards. Tom 
leaned over from above, but could not reach 
Waukenphast with his hand; neither was 
his pocket-handkerchief long enough to 
serve as a rope; and an elastic waist-belt 
was completely useless to land such a fish. 
I could not possibly help Waukenphast any 
more. If I had climbed the tree halfway 
and attempted to make myself an intermezzo 
step-ladder, it would have been in vain. 
Waukenphast could not have climbed up me. 
What was to be done? What, indeed, when 
our chum began to slide downwards, till he 
stood once more on the bare rock with his 


hands red hot? 


It's no good," he said dolefully. “You 
fellows must go on and leave me. I can 
find my way back. It's all tumbling, and 
I'll meet you at the railway station.” 

Tom and I protested that this was not to 
be thought of, and he came down to us to 
argue out the matter, Bee-line v. Wauken- 
phast. But Waukenphast was obstinate. 
He stuck to his point and finally carried it. 
50 the more athletic two-thirds of our party 
stuck to the bee-line vid the hemlock.tree, 
and the other third took his solitary way 
downwards. 

“Confound the fellow!" said Tom. He's 
spoiled the whole trip"; for the speaker 
was always intolerant of anyone who was 
not quite so active as himself. 

After our triumvirate had thus shrunk to 
a pas de deux, we had no further difficulty. 
Our course was simply a long, steep, stony, 
monotonous ascent through clouds. Then 
there was nothing above us; and the wind 
from the far side of the mountain struck 
chill, and we ran down the easy path in the 
shelter of the wood ; and so back to the inn 
to wait for No. 3. 

But, as it happened, No. 3 had arrived 
before us—facilis descensus —and had whiled 
nway his time by seeing to our dinner. 
Somehow, he never cared to talk much about 
this particular trip. But I fancy Tom has 
often told the story, with the addition of a 
little varnish. His mind's eye always 
winked through a magnifying-glass; and 
Waukenphast up the tree has, from that day 
to this, been one of Tom's stock jokes. 

Only the other day he met Waukenphast 
at Charing Cross. The latter was in the act 
of getting on to the top of a "bus, when Tom 
suggested that the driver had pulled up close 
to a lamp-post for the express purpose of 
giving his fare an opportunity for climbing 
the nearest approaeh to a hemlock-tree on 
the route. 
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GREENWICH TIME: A VISIT TO THE WORLD-FAMED OBSERVATORY. 


D° not be alarmed; I am not about to 

inflict an astronomical lecture upon you. 
But Greenwich Observatory is a very interest- 
ing place, quite apart from any class-room 
disccurse, and moreover affects your everyday 
life very closely. 

How is that? you say. How can this 
abode of star-gazing humanity touch busy, 
practical, workaday lives? The observation 
of the heavens may be very delightful to 
some persons, and the endeavour to discover 
something more of those mysterious bodies 
we call the stars may be very fascinating ; 
but how does it affect me? 

Come and see. Suppose you go by the river. 
As you approach Greenwich Pier you may 
be able to see two or three beautifully 
rounded domes rising among the trees on the 
slopes of Greenwich Park. These domes 
cover the telescope-houses. They are so 
constructed that a portion of them may be 
drawn aside to give the telescope access to 
the sky. The whole dome is built of strong 
papier-maché on an iron frame, and is con- 
sequently comparatively light. It can be 
easily moved round on wheels, so that the 
opened sliding shutter can be quickly brought 
to bear on any part of the sky. 

The Observatory is situated on the summit 
ofa hill in Greenwich Park about 150 feet 
¿bove the average level of the river. Climb- 
ing the hill, you find the building in a beauti- 
tall quiet and retired spot, walled around and 
enbowered in trees. The roar of the mignty 
ety at our feet sounds softened and even 
distant here, and by way of contrast accen- 
tuates the sense of quietness and of peace. 
The structures are chiefly ranged round a 
"quare, and appear charmingly old-fashioned 
and picturesque, with the mellow colouring 
that sometimes comes of age; and you 
remember that the Observatory was founded 
as long ago as 1675, in the reign of Charles 11., 
and that Flamsteed was appointed the first 
Director, or, in the words of that day, our 
astronomical observator," by the king. The 
present Director, Mr. W. H. M. Christie, c. h., 
i- known as the Astronomer- Royal ; he resides 
here, having a private house and gardens at 
the Observatory. 

One of the first things you will notice is & 
large twenty-four-hour dial-plate fixed in the 
wall near the entrance door, and telling the 
exact time—Greenwich time—to all who 
choose toconsult it. Why twenty-four hours, 
you ask? Because twenty-four hours form 
one complete day in astronomical language. 
That is, the earth turns completeiy round on 
its own axis in twenty-four hours—giving a 
varying period of both daylight and dark 
according to season. ‘Therefore, while we 
speak popularly of the hours of light as day, 
and of darkness as night, astronomers 
accurately regard the whole twenty-four as 
forming the definite period of time known as 
one day. Popularly, we do the same thing 
when we speak of 365 days (i.c. days of twenty- 
four hours) as forming a year, and also in 
deseribing the day of the month. Thus the 
15: of January is formed by the first twenty- 
four hours in January, and extends from 
twelve o'clock midnight to the next twelve 
«clock midnight, or, more accurately, twenty- 
four o'clock. Some old clocks used to shew 
the twenty-four hours. Of course you knew 
all this before, didn't you ?—I can hear you 
saving so—but you probably forgot it until 
you saw the nation's timekeeper on the old 
mellow wall of Greenwich Observatory. 

But tbis clock suggests the answer to the 
question, How does Greenwich Observatory 
anect me? 


By T. M. Houmes. 


Besides all its other work, it keeps the 
accurate time, the standard of time, for the 
whole British nation, and indeed we might 
say for half the world. For not only British 
ships at sea, but the ships of many other 
nations also, use Greenwich time as the 
standard, and reckon their latitude and longi- 
tude from Greenwich. Moreover, several 
countries are adopting the principle of 
standard time—z.c. time differing from Green- 
wich time by whole hours. Holland and 
Belgium use Greenwich time. The French 
legal hour is, however, Paris time, which is 
about nine minutes later than Greenwich 
time. Some other European countries 
calculate their time one or more hours in 
advance of Greenwich, for, of course, the 
farther you travel enstward the earlier the 
sunrises. Canada and the United States also 
calculaie time from Greenwich. In short, if 
we are to have accurate time, it is almost 
impossible to exaggerate the importance of 
Greenwich Observatory and the work that is 
done there in calculating and distributing the 
exact time. 

Now how is it done? If you have a pass 
from the Astronomer-Royal you may enter 


a very quiet and unpretentious little room 


where stands a finely made clock. This 
time-keeping machine sends off signals 
automatically twice a day— at ten and atone 
— tothe General Post-Office, which in its turn 
distributes signals to hundreds of towns, and 
also to anyone who will pay for them, as to 
the exact Greenwich time. Further, this clever 
clock, at precisely the hour of one in the day 
—or thirteen—liberates a smal: 4ever which 
causes a big ball to drop from top to bottom 
of a pole on the Observatory. Moreover, 
the machine is in electrical communication 
with similar devices at Deal and Devonport, 
and exactly at one o'clock these big balls 
also fall, proclaiming the hour to all who may 
observe them. On tive days, however, during 
the twelve months extending from May 11, 
1899, to May 10, 1900, the Greenwich time- 
bull was not raised owing to the violence of 
the wind. 

But how is the wonderful clock checked ?— 
how is it kept accurate? Brietly, it is by the 
observation of the sun or of “clock stars." 
Twelve o'clock noon, or midday, occurs when 
the sun is exactly “south,” as astronomers say 
—te. when it is on the meridian, or exactly 
overhead. To observe this a transit circle, as 
it is called, has been mounted—that is, a tele- 
scope swung between uprights and able to 
turn completely round. Greenwich was the 
first observatory where a large transit circle 
was placed. in 1850. In the eyepiece of the 
telescope is fixed a fine wire, exactly in the 
centre, and the instrument is so hung that it 
points exactly to the meridian or to the 
central line of the sky supposed to be drawn 
from pole to pole, as seen at Greenwich. 
When, therefore, the sun, or a star, in its 
ceaseless daily journey, as it appears to us, 
crosses this line, it is said to be at its 
highest, or on the meridian, or south" in 
astronomical language; and when the sun is 
in that position the hour is twelve o'clock 
noon. In the old days, of course, sundinls 
were used, and at that hour the sun cast u 
short straight shadow on the dial; but before, 
or after that hour a sloping shadow fell and 
crept slowly round the dial as the sun rose 
or fell in the heavens. 

But if the sun be the timekeeper, why are 
stars observed? Because, for one reason, of 
the obscurities often hiding the sun. Any 
star would really serve the purpose, but about 
250 have been selected at Greenwich, and 


are known as “clock stars." Very few nights 
pass when some of these stars are not 
observable. Thus, if the time be noted when 
a certain fixed star is on the meridian, the 
earth must have turned completely on its 
axis when the same star again appears in 
exactly the same position. This is called 
a sidereal day or sidereal time, and is re- 
garded as more exact and accurate than even 


the solar day, from which it varies by 
four minutes. To put the matter briefly, 
therefore, the standard time is calcu- 


lated at Greenwich by the observation of 
particular stars checked by references to 
the sun, there being two clocks—the solar 
and the sidereal — which are constantly com- 
pared. 

There are several very fine telescopes at 
Greenwich, one being about thirty feet long 
with an object-glass 28 in. in diameter. 
The telescopes, though placed differently, 
are all supported by solid foundations of 
masonry reaching down to the ground 
beneath. All of them except the transit 
circle can be moved to observe any part 
of the sky. while the transit can observe 
any part of the ineridian. 

To each large telescope & smaller instru- 
ment is attached, called the “finder.” It 
covers a larger field of sky than the more 
powerful instrument, and by its aid the 
observer can find the star he desires to 
survey, much more easily than by the bigger 
telescope. In the photographic instru- 
ment, three telescopes nre placed side by 
side—the tinder, the guider, and the photo- 
grapher. "The guider is used by the observer 
to guide the instrument, if necessary, while 
in the eyepiece of the photographic tele- 
scope is placed a very sensitive plate, on 
which is slowly registered the photograph of 
& star millions of miles distant. By means 
of electrical communication, with an accurate 
sidereal clock close by, the telescope is slowly 
moved to follow the star in its apparent path 
through the heavens, so that its light falls 
on exactly the same place on the photo- 
graphic plate. Further, the sun is daily 
photographed that is, whenever his capri- 
cious solar majesty will show himself amid 
the clouds—and the mysterious sun-spots are 
duly recorded. The exposure of the plate for 
this purpose is the inconceivable ten-thou- 
sandth part of a second. 

The dissection and study of light from the 
heavenly bodies, a branch of work called 
spectroscopy. is also conducted at Greenwich, 
and from such study opinions are formed as 
to the composition of the heavenly bodies. 
Magnetic and meteorological observations 
are also made, and wind-gauges, and rain- 
gauges, and delicate thermometers, may be 
seen on roofs and in the grounds, the 
various scientifio instruments having over- 
flowed into the territory which ia not in 
the private occupation of the Astronomer- 
Royal. The large south-east dome is out 
here, also the magnetic and meteorological 
departments and some of the photographic 
apparatus. 

The telescope-rooms are plainly furnished. 
You may perhaps see a light hammock chair, 
but little else in the apartments except the 
Various instruments necessary for the scien- 
titie work. For this work, of course, the 
resources are ample. A list is compiled every 
week by the observers who take turns in sur- 
veying the heavens nightly, and here in great- 
coat and protecting cap the astronomers 
watch the flashing stars on keen frosty nights 
when healthy lads are dreaming of skating 
on glossy black ice. 
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THE BOYS OWN GRAMMAPHONE : 
HOW TO MAKE IT, AND HOW TO USE IT WHEN MADE. 


By RECINALD A. R. BENNETT, M.A. (Oxon.). 


F you have surmounted the difficulties con- 

nected with the construction of the dia- 
phragm and its case, you can now proceed 
to the mechanism, which is to revolve the 
disc, and thus make the machine produce 
its vocal and instrumental effects. This con- 


stitutes part one of what I told you were the 
requirements for the working of the machine 
in the first part. 
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Fic. 10.—DrETAILS OF REVOLVING TABLE Fon 
RECORDS. 


N, nut; D, disc on which records are placed: n, 
underneath disc; P, pivot on which the tub:e turns. 


Perhaps the best point from which to 
start this part of the machine, is the heavy 
revolving table, which is to carry the records, 
as the measurements of the other parts 
naturally depend, more or less, upon this 
one. 

To make the revolving table you want a 
heavy disc of iron, exactly 7 in. in diameter, 
and about 3 in. thick. This is shown in 
fig. 10, at „. Now, underneath this, in the 
centre, you have to solder a short length of 
tube, r, the exterior diameter of which is 
about 2 in. 'The hole in the centre of this 
is of just such a size as will hold tightly a 
piece of iron rod, } in. in diameter. This 
piece of iron rod is 3 in. in length, so that 
when it is soldered into the centre of the 
tube, attached to the under-side of the re- 
volving table, it will support the latter about 
3 in. above the surface on which the end 
of the rod is placed. The end of the rod 
is then to be sharpened off by grinding and 
filing, etc., as shown in fig. 10. On the top 
of the disc, p, is now to be fixed another 
short length of rod, on which a nut, N, screws. 
The simplest way to achieve this would be 
to purchase a screw, with nut to work on it, 
at an ironmonger's, and cut off the head of 
the serew, leaving about 3 in. This is then 
fixed to the centre of the disc, the best way 
to do which would be by making a hole and 
inserting about À in. of the screw, soldering 
it in, but the surface outside must be per- 
fectly level, and not roughened by solder. 
The nut to fix on to this screw is shown in 


Fre. 11.—NUT TO HOLD DOWN RECORDS. 
M, milled head ; N, nut; D, disc attached to nut. 


fig. 11. It consists of a milled head, u. with 
a circle of steel, brass, or iron, attached to 
it; as at p. This circle is about 2 in. in 
diameter. The hole in the centre of the 
circle and nut, of course, fits the screw, and 
if you can get an ornamental nut you can 
simply attach the circle without any altera- 
tion, except the making of a hole in the 
centre. 


PART II. 


When the records are to be used, the one 
selected is to be placed on this revolving 
table, with the hole in the centre of the 
record over the hole in the centre of the re- 
volving table, so that with this end in view 
you must take care that the screw will fit 
the hole in the centre of the record, for 
which end it must be just about } in. in 
diameter, but the actual experiment with a 
record will tell you the size better than any 
amount of measuring. The screw ought to 
fit the record hole rather tightly, so as not 
to allow the record to wobble, but not so 
tightly as to give any trouble in putting it 
on, or you may smash the records, which 
are rather brittle. 

This revolving table then seems to be 
complete. You must now turn your atten- 
tion to the support. which is to hold it in 
its proper position on the base of the 
machine. "This support consists of an iron 
or wooden structure of the kind shown in 


fig. 12. You may make it of wood if you 
cannot manage it with sterner metal. The 
breadth of the whole thing is 2 in. The 


length of the top and bottom portions, a and 
B, is about l} in., and the height of the 
centre part, w, is 33 in. The thickness of 
the wood may be ¢ in. (it should be hard 


Fig. 12.—Suprontr Fog PIVOT oF REVOLVING TABLE. 


T, brass tube; w, side of wooden support: A, n, top 
and bottom; P. metal cup, in which the point of the 
pivot rests ; 8, 5, screws. 


wood, e g. oak or mahogany), but of course 
if metal is used it need not be thick, say 
about à in. In the top portion, a, we have 
to make 2 hole at J in. distance from the 
edge, and in this we insert a piece of brass 
tubing, which is about 3 or } in. in diameter 
externally, and is of such a bore internally 
as to easily take the rod attached to the 
revolving table, that is just slightly larger 
than 4 in. The length of this tube is not im- 


portant, but it must, of course, be under 3 in. 


13 in. is sufficiently long. It has to be fixed 
into the support in such a position that the 
top is just beneath the under-side of the revol- 
ving table when the pointed end of its rod is 
allowedto rest on the bottom of the support in 
a small metal cup (r, fig. 12), which is there 
fixed to receive it, and in which there is a 
hole, which will keep the end of the rod in its 
place, while allowing it to freely revolve. 

The support is fixed to the base by two 
screws, which are inserted through the wood 
or metal at the points marked s, s, in fig. 12. 
The correct point at which to fix it will be 
considered later on. 

Having now disposed of the revolving 
table required to move the records, we have 
io attack the wheels which move the whole 
machine. The first of these will be the 
driving-wheel, of which fig. 13 is a picture. 


This is simply an iron wheel about 3 in. 
thick, and about 4 in. in diameter (the 
exact size is not a matter of great import- 
ance), and in this wheel is cut a groove 
(which you will see in fig. 14), which groove 
is jg in. wide, and about g in. deep. To 
successfully stand a groove of this depth 
and width without splitting at the sides you 
will want a metal wheel; that is to say, if 


Fic, 13.—DniVING-W HEEL. 
u, handle; 8, screw holding wheel to support. 


you want to make the wheel of wood (which 
otherwise you might do) it must be thicker 
or it will be likely to come to grief. 

To hold this wheel in position on the base, 
and allow it to revolve freely, we want a 
similar support to that shown in fig. 14. 
This consists of an upright, 4, with a foot, n, 
the latter being screwed to the base by 
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Fic. 14. —DriviNG-WHEEL AND SUPPORT : END View. 
H, handle: w, wheel; G. groove; T, screw holding 
wheel to support: A, side of support: B, B, bottom 
of support; S, S, 8, S, screws to fasten support to 


means of screws through it at the points s. 
8, S. 8. The breadth of the wood of which 
these are made is about the same as that of 
the support of the revolving table, viz. 3 in., 
and if of hard wood its thickness can be } in. 
The height of a is rather more than half the 
diameter of the wheel, viz. about 23 in., and 
the length of Bis about 24 in., the upright 
being secured in the centre of B. 
( To be continued.) 
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FIREWORK NIGHT AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE 


By THE AUTHOR OF WINTER SPORT IN WINTER, FTC. | 


EN pounds 
à minute. 
Three hun- 
dred pounds 
the half- 
hour. That 
is what the 
display gene- 
rally costs, 

though 

' sometimes it 
,runs up to 
' fifty pounds 
a minute, 
and even 
tive hundred 

pounds the 
half-hour. 

The firework 

display at 

the Crystal 

Palace usu- 

ally extends 

to half an hour, but as large crowds assemble 
on Firework Nights the great expenditure for 
so short a time is more than met. 

„How is it done?“ asks Inquiring Tom. 
He is watching a new set-piece blaze forth, 
illustrating, say, the bombardment of the 
Taku Forts, and he exclaims, all in a breath, 
“I expect they use lots of powder. Oh! 
what a bang! I wish I knew how they really 
did such a big thing!“ 

"You are always worrying about how 
things are done," remarks his eldest sister. 
I should not trouble if I were you." 

"Oh, I like to know," says he. “I think 
they must be built up of wood or iron some- 
how. But there must first be very clever 
designs.“ 

Tom was quite right. At Brock's Fire- 
work Factory as at so many other engineer- 
ing and manufacturing establishments — the 
work of the designer and the draughtsman 
comes first. Then, when all the patterns are 
complete, the more mechanical part of tlie 
business can soon be proceeded with. 

The large set-piece, for instance, represent- 
ing the British Colonies offering congratula- 
tions to Her Majesty was first carefully 
designed by artists used to such work, and 
then an immense frame of canes and laths 
was built up according to the design. 

The framework was divided into sections 
for the greater facility of handling, and then 
all along the. laths and canes were fixed 
thousands of “lances.” For this set-piece 
alone, four hundred gross of lances were used. 
The lance is the factory name for the paper 
tube or case containing the coloured fire, and 
such enormous numbers are used that some 
set-pieces have a hundred thousand, and more. 

When filled with their composition, they 
are fastened to the laths by wire nails and 
connected with quick-match, which is 
ordinary cotton lamp-wick soaked in gun- 
powder and starch and dried. But Inquiring 
Tom had better not try to make it at home. 

The framework of laths having been built 
and covered with lances and the other fire- 
work compositions necessary to obtain the 
desired result, it is hoisted in sections to its 
place on tall scaffold poles half as high as 
the Monument, by hydraulic machinery, and 
the various movable parts, as in the amusing 
Firework Fairy Tales, are connected with 
cords by which they may be operated in safety. 

Here, for instance, on Fairy Tale nights 
you may find a splendid cow ready to jump 
over a very glowing moon! They are cleverly 
built up of laths, outlined in lances, and the 
cow is fitted with movable legs worked by ropes. 


Here again stands a gigantic cat ready to play a 
gigantic fiddle and to burst forth into glowing 
fire at a moment’s notice. At another time 
you may see a glorious beanstalk warranted 
to grow as rapidly heavenward as quick- 
match will make it when burning brilliantly ; 
and here is the Jack who, glowing with fire, 
will speedily climb to the top. 

Jack is a real live man. He clothes him- 
self in asbestos and binds numerous lances 
about his limbs, and blazing with fire yet 
fully protected from burning he climbs up 
the substantial pole which, brilliant with 
burning lances, forms the bean stalk. Jack, 
moreover, is not the only man of fire who is 
clad in unburnable asbestos and glows brightly 
on this novel firework stage. Messrs. Brock 
have several among their large staff of trained 
pyrotechnists who are quite competent to 
undertake such a task. 

It looks dangerous, of course. But the 
precautions are so complete that an accident 
is very rare. And this remark as to safety 
applies throughout—not only to this particu- 
lar class of work, but to the manufacture of 
the hundreds of tons weight of fireworks in 
the factories themselves. It is the grateful 
record of the firm that in that tremendous 
Jubilee year when the demand for fireworks 
was overwhelmingly great, no serious 
accident occurred either in Brock's Factory 
or in firing their goods. "There was absolute 
safety for all concerned. This excellent 
result is due to the stringent requirements of 
the Home Office, to the ungrudging adoption 
of such requirements by the firm, who seem 
indeed ready to exceed the regulations, and 
in addition exercise precautions ot their own ; 
and lastly, but not least, to the cordial 
co-operation of the employees themselves. 
They know that all these arrangements are 
for their benefit, and they loyally seek to put 
them into practice. 

Far away from the terrace where the huge 
Set-pieces are erected, Inquiring Tom has 
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probably come upon some deep trenches in 
the ground guarded by railings. In these 
trenches are fixed the large mortars of varied 
sizes whence the shells are fired. Some of 
these shells are immense, measuring twenty- 
five inches in diameter, and weighing over 
two and a-quarter hundredweight. The 
cases are all made of thicknesses of very 
strong paper pasted together. They are 
globular in form, having a cone of flunnel 
containing the prupelling charge attached to 
the bottom ; then comes the bursting charge, 
explcded by the time-fuse, and finally the 
stars, golden rain, magnesium light, or other 
firework beauties which are to provoke so 
many oh's of admiration from the assembled 
sightseers. 

These bright particular stars, could you 
see them at the factory, are little black cubes 
of mysterious composition, moistened with 
methylated spirit and shellac, and afterwards 
dried by hot air. Some of these adorn the 
rockets, which are perhaps the most difficult 
of all fireworks to construct. They vary in 
size and price from the small penny midget 
to the large seventeen-and-sixpenny giant. 
And if you desire an even greater contrast, 
here is a tiny Chinese cracker—made in the 
land of the Celestials, and only about the size 
of an ordinary pin; and here is a huge set- 
piece above us measuring near upon an eighth 
of a mile. 

One of the greatest triumphs has been 
the production of a moving firework pea- 
cock. The beautiful bird first appears 
with its brilliant tail trailing on the ground— 
all the * eyes " and colours complete. Then, 
by means of the mechanical devices already 
indicated, the tail, fifty feet in diameter, 
opens and expands before the admiring 
spectators in all its splendour. 

Such mechanical appliances are now 
utilised in fireworks to a very large extent. 
Here is a most elaborate star that presently, 
before your eyes, changes to & water-lily and 
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Please, mother says will you do your best with these? We had a 
Turkey on Christmas-day ! 
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slowly doubles its size; and here again is a 
bouquet of flowers which becomes a portrait 
or a device showing the seasons of the year 
changing one into the other. 

In fact, high-spirited and enterprising 
management has devised so many kinds of 
set-pieces that they may for convenience be 
divided into no fewer than five different 
classes. We have Fire Portraits, such as that 
of the Queen, hundreds of which have been 
shown ; Firework Pictures, as of the Battle of 
Manilla Bay and the representation of the 
colonies; Transformation scenes, as of a tree 
becoming a fountain; Pyrograms, or living 
fireworks, such as blacksmiths shoeing horses 
and Jack climbing the beanstalk ; and, lastly, 
the purely mechanical fireworks and moving 
devices, such as the Children's Fairy Tales and 
Nursery Rhymes. Even this outline list 
fails to exhaust the numerous varieties of 
fireworks produced in the scores of isolated 
sheds dotted over the many-acred field 
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called Brock’s Firework Factory. There are 
the numbers of ‘small goods’’ for private 
displays ; there are rockets and coloured fires 
for signalling and saving life at sea—some 
of the rockets for Trinity House contracts 
containing gun cotton; while some of the 
signal fires are so inflammable that —like the 
London Fire Brigade steam match for lighting 
the engine fires—they can be ignited and will 
blaze even with angry s2as dashing over them. 
Firework-making is now quite a science 
and an art combined. Indeed, it includes 
many arts and crafts. Applied chemistry is 
of course weil to the fore, and a new compo- 
sition, of which aluminium largely forms part, 
has lately been introduced, adding greatly to 
the beauty and the brilliancy of even the 
common catherine-wheel. But novelties of 
one kind or other are constantly being intro- 
duced, including new chemical compounds to 
produce lovely colours and striking effects. 
F. M. H. 


DOINGS FOR THE MONTH.-— JANUARY. 


ENTOMOLOGY. 


By THE Rev. THEODORE Woon, F. E.. 


T is a very common idea to the effect 

that you can’t go insect-hunting in the 
winter. And the consequence issthat many 
a fellow, who was as keen as possible all the 
summer, puts away his net and boxes at the 
tirst breath of wintry air, and possesses his 
soul in such patience as he may until the 
spring. 

Now there can hardly be a greater mistake. 
You won't find butterflies flitting about, of 
course, during these sharp January days. 
Neither will it be of the slightest use to start 
off at dusk with a tin of treacle and rum. and 
a bull’s-eye lantern, and every pocket bulging 
out with pill-boxes. But still there are 
insects to be found in plenty by anyone who 
doesn’t mind cold fingers, and has sufficient 
enterprise to hunt them up in their re- 
treats. 

And some of them won’t want very much 
looking for. Go out with a lantern on any 
mild evening, for example, and you are pretty 


sure to find Winter Moths of at least four 
different sorts. ‘There is a brown one, and a 
grey one, and a yellow one, and a white one, 
and they flutter up and down near bushes 
and low trees in search of their queer little 
lady-loves. These latter are not in the least 
like moths. At first sight you will probably 
take them for grubs, if you don't happen to 
think they are spiders. But on looking a 
little closer you will see that they have four 
little stumpy wings, which are not of the very 
slightest use to them. Take two or three, 
and mount them on pieces of card like beetles. 
Then catch a few of the males, and try to 
pick out specimens which are as unlike one 
another as possible. For some of these moths 
vary greatly. The white one, for example, 
may be nearly black; and the grey one may 
be brown ; and the brown one may be grey ; 
and the yellow one may look as if you had 
sprinkled the pepper-pot overit. So get half- 
a-dozen at least of cach, and arrange them 


in neat rows in your boxes, with their spider- 
like mates underneath them. 

Then go into an outhouse one day, and 
have a good look about for herald moths. 
You can’t mistake them if you come across 
them, for they are brickdust red nearly all 
over. And they snooze away the whole 
winter in the outhouse, lying as motionless as 
if they were dead. Then, when the spring 
comes, they have a high time generally. 
One herald moth came to my sugar night 
after night from the beginning of June till 
the end of July. I couldn’t mistake him, 
because one of his wings was slit in a rather 
peculiar way. And he got more and more 
tattered as time went on, till at last no re- 
spectable moth would have acknowledged 
him as a relation. 

Perhaps, too, you may come across a pea- 
cock butterflv, or & tortoiseshell, or & scarlet 
admiral, equally sleepy, with wings folded 
over its back. For there are ten different 
kinds of butterflies which live through the 
winter, and with most of these an outhouse 
is a very favourite resort. And if you look 
in with a lantern on a nice mild evening, 
when an east wind isn't blowing, and the 
thermometer is well up in the forties, you 
will probably find numbers of queer little 
death-watches, which have crawled out for 
an hour or two from their holes in the 
woodwork. 

Now, here is an idea. Why not collect 
beetles, and begin with these death -watches ? 
For I can assure you of this, that, although 
butterflies and moths are very beautiful and 
very interesting, beetles are ten times more 
so. I speak from experience, for until I was 
seventeen I collected butterflies and moths 
only, and was just about as enthusiastic over 
them as any fellow could well be. Then a 
friend, like-minded to myself, suggested that 
I should take up beetles as well. And I did. 
And after about a year I got so intensely 
interested in them that I exchanged all my 
butterflies and moths for beetles. Neither 
have I regretted it since. And though 
twenty years have passed away since then I 
am quite as hot about them as ever, and you 
can't give me a greater day's pleasure than 
by putting me down in a locality where I 
have never collected before, and leaving me 
hard at work with sweep-net and chisel and 
trowel. 

Only let me give you just this one piecc of 
advice, if you are inclined to listen to my 
pleading. Bearn now. If you wait until 
May or June, and then make a start, you will 
throw the whole thing up in a week. "There 
will be such myriads of beetles about by 
then that you will be perfectly bewildered by 
their numbers and variety. 'lhey will swarm 
on every tree, and every bush, and every 
fence, and every flower, and in every half- 
decayed log, and under every stone, and in 
every heap of rubbish, and in every pond 
and stream. You won't have time to catch 
n quarter of those you see, or to set a 
quarter of those you catch. So begin now. 

You won't get many rarities, it is true. 
but the great thing is to clear off some of 
the common ones before the summer rush 
of work comes on. And these you can find 
almost anywhere. Take a trowel, and s:art 
off for the nearest tree. Turn up the earth 
among the roots, break up the sods, and 
pecr into every crack and every cranny. 
You will tind numbers of beetles which had 
gone to hide there until the spring. Pull up 
a few handfuls of long feathery moss, and 
shake it over a sheet of white paper. ‘The 
chances are that ever so many more will 
tumble out. Whip out your knife, cut a tuft 
or two of long grass in the middle of a field, 
as close to the ground as possible, and shake 
them in like manner. You will be as- 
tonished to find how many lurking beetles 
they contain.. Fish in a weedy nond with a 
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proper net. Beetles will be almost as 
plentiful there as they are in summer. 
Then stroll off to the nearest haystack, fill 
a small bag with the loose rubbish which 
lies between the stack and the ground, and 
stand it for a few minutes in front of the 
fire. You will find that it is perfectly alive 
with beetles, which have been aroused from 
their sleep by the heat. You can catch 
more in five minutes than you can set in a 
day. 

Kill them by pouring boiling water upon 
them. Only remember that it must be boil- 
ing. or death will not be instantaneous. 
And set them on strips of thickish white 
card with gum made in the following way: 

Place half-a-dozen small flakes of gum- 
tragacanth in a wide-mouthed glass-stoppered 
bottle, with two little lumps of gum-arabic. 
Cost, one penny. Get the chemist to add & 
dessert-spoonful of  methylated spirit, in 
which & pinch of corrosive sublimate has 
been dissolved. Cost, another penny. Add 
a wineglassful of water, and stir atf intervals 
for three or four days. When the gum has 
swollen into a thick jelly, it will be ready for 
use. 


The Boy Himself, Poultry Run, Pigeon Loft, 
Aviary, Rabbitry, Kennel, and Gardens. 


Bv Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.N. 


1E Boy HIMSELF: How to become a Marga.“ — 
I promised last month, I believe, to give a recipe 
for the genuine article Shargar,” so here goes, Until 
he is about eight years of age, then, or a little more, I 
do not think there is anything very unusual about the 
lad. The probability is that ever since he was put 
into“ breeks” be has been very like other boys of his 
tender years. A tritle spoiled perhaps, and, if an omy 
child, coaxed and cuddled and made to believe that he 
was & kind of coming king. and that all the im- 
pertinent remarks it pleased him to make at table or in 
the nursery were excessively clever, and the outcome 
of budding genius! However, here he is, here he 
begins: we have caught our hare at eight years of 
age, and now we commence to cook him. 

For the next two years or so he is a trifle shy, and 
perhaps says but little in company, but singularly 
enough he is a splendid listener. The good he hears 
goes in at oue ear and escapes at the other, but the 
bad or naughty remains to be considered and digested. 
He is very soft clay as yet, and if more pains were 
taken with the little man either at home or at school, 
he might grow upa man and not a shargar. But oh, 
dear, the world is so overworkel and overcrowded 
that many really haven't time to teach the young idea 
to shoot straight, aud so he is left to learn. What he 
picks up is found in the street, especially at corners, 
Talk of teachers, why, this budding sbaryar's real 
teachers are boys just a few years older than himself, 
and whom he considers men. At the age of ten he 
learns to smoke. Well, tobacco is a narcotic poison; 
it wets upon the brain and nervous system, it rots the 
teeth, not by reason of the smoke, but because they 
are badly fed at the roots, aud so get black and fall 
out. It affects the digestion, for the same reason. 
The blood becomes poor, the substance of the heart 
does not receive sufficient nutriment to muke it as 
hard and strong as a turkey’s gizzard, and so the 
whole body is impoverished. The feet and hands of 
the would-be shargar are easily chilled: so is his 
mite of a nose ; his face is pale or easily flushed under 
excitement. His nerves become quite unstrung; and 
as a rule he hates good society, and would rather 
stand shivering in a corner like a hen on a wet day and 
stuoke. ln a year's time then, Jad, even before you 
are twelve, you will find you have the tobacco heart, 
and that you possess far less courage than a cock- 
roach. The tobacco-heart is a fearful complaint in 
grown-up people. Heart, kidneys, stomach, and liver 
are all affected, the blood is poor, thin, sour stuff, with 
no more strength in it than there is in bad butter- 
milk, and good sleep at night is a thing unknown, the 
man's life becomes miserable and—well he dies a 
wretched death at the very time this world should 
be sweetest to him. The tobacco-heart in a boy, 
however, secures him against growing, and so if he 
does live till“ manhood” his clothing shouldn't cost 
Lim much, he will be so small. But ah me! there are 
some drawbacks in even a sharygar’s life. Shargara 
must be impertinent and cocky-looking, else nobody 
will take the slightest notice of them. They must 
give themselves airs, and swagger with the same end 
in view. Moreover, the boy who cannot resist the 
temptation to smoke isn't likely to resist beer when 
offered to him. This will do till next month. 


THE Pouttry RuN.—lf it wasn’t really a slack 
time of the year, Isheuld have given less space to the 
Eoy Himself and more to the Bird. However, you 
must now pull yourself together and get your fowl 
house in order at once if you intend to do anything iu 
the way of breeding this year. Those who already 
have fowls should soon be getting plenty of eggs. But 
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there isa sine gud non comes in here. You must not 
fatten layiug fowls, and a good deal of cooked butcher's 
scraps or boiled lights should be minced finely and 
given with the soft food of a morning. Eggs are 
ulways valuable, especially to anyone who is delicate. 
You might also put a little milk in the morning meat. 
But | don't believe in stimulants for egg laying. 
Again, I say, dou't overerowd, Overcrowding is 
ruinous to animals of all sorts, from men to mice. 
There will be hard weather this month. Throw hand- 
fuls of grain among garden (green) refuse. weeds, eten 
Which you have pitehed into your run. Chickweed is 
good for fowls, And the exercise fowls obtain in 
scratching among this refuse is real exercise. Don't 
let the water freeze, 


Tux PIGEON Lort.-—If you are at school it will not 
do to keep pigeons, It is a sin in the eyes of our 
Father to have pets and not to attend to. their wants. 
Well, see to your birds! loft anyhow. Beware of frost and 
direct draughts, but ventilation is absoiutely necessary, 
else you will have debility and all kinds of troub'es to 
weed out your loft for vou. 


THE AVIARY.—No time to pair yet. Not for two 
months to come. But of course all depends upon the 
Weather, You can be thinking about what is to come, 
however. You can make sure your breediug-cages are 
put safe away clean und in a clean place. Mind this, 
if mice can get about there they will make them most 
unhealthy. Now is the time to study binls, and all 
about them, their ailments, ete. There is nothing else 
to be done at present. Only keep your favourite up to 
the proper standard of health, by giving plain food, 
clean water in a clean fountain daily, a morsel of green 
food, and perhaps a bit of sugar. If vou can make your 
pets Lappy in any way do so, but not by over-feeding. 


THE RanniTiy.—It may be thought by some boys 
that I tell them more about hutenes than I ought to. 
J don't think So myself, for many reasons. (1) Cleanli- 
Ness and light are essential to the health of our rabbits. 
(2) So is plenty of space and a dark cosy room that 
can be opened for dusting and cleansing and bed- 
making periodically, say once a week. (3) The 
importance of having the rabbit's living-room and 
diniuz-room as big as possible. A boy himself would 
hardly care to be erampel up all day in a position and 
in space which should render even turning round 
difficult. (4) Because every boy should be his own 
hutch-maker, I do not know. Speaking from personal 
experience— what I should have done many a day, had 
I not learned as a boy how to wield axe, hammer, und 


saw. There isn't a better fad for 4 boy thau 
carpentry. 
THE KENNEL.—A boy queriel me the other day 


about keeping his dog out all winter in an ordinary 
barrel kennel and a chain. It is terribly cruel to do so ! 

THE GARDENS.—Look quietly round and see what 
there is to be done. Tf you have a garden of any kind, 
you had better do all the rough work now. In digging 
you need not rake, because the ground will have to be 
turned over again once at least before you put in your 
seeds, Don't dig down too far if the soil is clay. If 
you put clay on top, nothing will grow. as it will get 
as hard as sun-dried putty. Have you garden tools ? 
Well take the greatest care of them aud put them 
away when you have done with them. Nothing spoils 
spades, rakes, hoes, ete., more than leaving them out in 
the damp or vet. Besides, you may lose them. See to 
your window-boxes, and keep everything everywhere 
trim and tidy. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


(Twenty-Tumrp ANNUAL SERIEs.] 


C9" NEW SUBJECTS FOR 
JANUARY. 


[949 For the simple“ Rules and Conditions," which 
apply equally to all our ** BOP? Competitions, refer to 
page 62—thal is, the ld weekly number dated Oct, 27, 
1900.) 


XV. — Art Competition. 
Prizes—Three Guineas. 


(5 page 197 we give nn original black-and-white 

drawing, entitled "stealth," by Mr. George 
Rankin. We now offer PivzE-MoNEY to the extent of 
Three Guineas for the best copy in colours, of that 
drawing, either in oils or water-colours, that may be 
sent in by competitors. The copies should be at least 
twice the size of the original, and competitors will be 
judged in two classes—viz. all ages up to 15, and from 
15 to 24. [Last day Jor sending in, March 30.] 


XVI.—Carving Competition. 
Prizes—Two Guineas. 


We will give (1) PRIZE-MONEY of One Guinea for the 
best carved handle suitable, say, for walking-stick or 
umbrella ; and (2) the like amount for the quaintest or 
most curious natural knob, suitably prepared and 
varnished, if needs be, selected from hedgerow, wood, 
etc, at home or abroad. Open to all ages equally. 
(Last day for sending in, March 30.) 
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XVII.—Verse Competition. 


Prize—One Guinea. 


We will give PRIZE-MONEY to this amount for the 
best original “Song of the New Century " that may 
reach us. It should not exceed, say, fifty lines Open 
to all ages equally. (Las day for sending in, 
Marc 30. } 


XVIII.—Literary Competition. 
Prire—One Guinea. 
We will give PinizE-MoNEY to this amount for the 


best essay, not to exceed 300 words, on * What I would 


like to be, and why.” Open to all ages equally. [Last 
day for sending in, March 30.) j 


[949 Indian and Colonial readers hare an ertra 
month's grace, for reasons atated on page 63.) 


We repeat here the following announcements, as they 
refer equally to every month throughout the year: 


Descriptive Composition. 
Pri:es— Twelve Guineas. 


We offer Prizes to this amount for the best descrip- 
tion, each to be confined to 100 words, of the Coloured 
J'lates that may be issued with the present volume 
(Vol. XXIII.). The descriptions should reach us within 
sir werks of the publication of each monthly part of the 
Paper, except in the case of Indian and Colonial readers, 
We will allot 10s. 6d. for each best description thus 
received, and, in addition to this, will award Zire 
Pounds, on completion, to the writer who shall win 
most of these monthly Hal/-Guinea Prizes during the 
progress of the series. 


Special Merit Prizes. 
Gold and Silver Medals ! 


We purpose giving annually a badge in GoLp to the 
competitor who in any year covered by our annual 
volume series, heads the list of Prize-winners as to 
number of subjects— provided the success be in not 
less than three; and another badge in SILVER to the 
com petitor who bears off most certificates outside the 
actual Prize-winners, These medals cannot be won more 
than once by the same competitor, 
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OUR NOTE BOOK, 


A CENTURY'8S GROWTH. 


SIR ROBERT GIFFEN, the well-known statistician, 
gives tlie following figures as an illustration, not only 
ot how the white races have grown during the past 
century, but also of how the growth of population is so 
much more marked in some countries than in 


others: 
1800 1900 
Mill Mill. 
United States. " s " . 6 80 
Kussia i 40 135 


United Kingdom, with Canada, 
Australasia, and white population 
of S. Africa . s . . 16 55 


Germany . . . g å . 20 55 
Austria-Hungary . . . . 20 46 
France . . $ . . . 35 40 
Italy . . " T " . 15 32 
Spain and Portugal . . . 19 25 
Scandinavia. " i . 6 10 
Other European countries e . lv 20 
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WORTH NOTING. 


AN advertisement in a Selby paper for a “sharp. 
Intelligent, honest, and obliging lad," says that boys 
“who smoke cigarettes," and “term their mother the 
old woman," need not apply. 


No fewer than 15,000 children have learned to swim 
under the auspices of the London Schools Swimming 
Association, Of the 520 Schools connected with the 
society 200 are girls’ schools, 


Six boys, varying in age from twelve to sixteen, have 
just receivel Royal Humane Society's medals for 
gallant rescues, mostly at sea, of youngsters about 
their own age. 


Another triumph for an old “ B.O.P.” artist. Just 
like Bobs is the title of Mr. Caton Woodville's new 
picture, which represents Lord Roberts dismounting to 
offer his tlask to a wounded soldier. It is winning 
golden opinions, 


The London School Board has decided to supply to 
its schools oaken frames containing spaces for photo- 
graphs and mounts suitable for written inscriptions, 
Which will set forth and commemorate acts of hervism 
and self-sacrifice in war and in peace by past and pre- 
sent pupiis of the seliools. 
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Cockatoo (B. O. P.“ Admirer).— Loss of feathers 
occurs at moulting time. Give Spratt's parrot seed. 


LOVE PHILTRES (Reader). — All nonsense. 


VARICOSE VEINS (J. H. L.).—Can't give you much 
hope; but you should see a good surgeon. 


B. S. (Benares, India ).—Y es : if taking in the“ B.O.P.” 
regularly, he would be eligible for the fretwork com- 
petition. 


LIV (Norwich).—None of our pictures can be copied 
for purposes of sale, as they are copyright, and some 
of them very valuable copyrights; but there is no 


objection to readers making copies for their own 


personal use and enjoyment. 


F. W. BAYLEY (Leamington)—We do not, and if we 
did the sum you mention would be less than a tenth 
of the value. 


SICK ALLIGATOR (Linnet Lane).— We fear your pet is 


in a bad way, and that there is little now to be done 
forit. Decaying toes and shed claws indicate a very 
fatal form of ulceration, common among these crea- 
tures as well as frogs, toads, and newts—all cold- 
blooded amphibious animals, in fact. One might 
almost compare it with leprosy ; toads ( wlio resist its 
effects longest) are sometimes found with one limb 
completely destroyed—it seems to cause no pain. 
The condition of the tail, too, betokens paralysis. 
Has the alligator been allowed to get cold in the 
winter? Specimens that size—six inches long, no 
bigger than when it left the egg—quickly chill, 
having no mass of tissue wherein to score up w armth 
like an adult. Or has the water in which it lives 
become foul and fungus-grown’? Both are very 
possible causes. You might cram it with a littie 
raw fowl's or pigeon's liver, or pass a flexible tube 
through its gullet, and fill its stomach with curds of 
milk, but they are difficult operations, even in ex- 
perienced hands, and would probably be unattended 
with any beneficial result if successfully performed. 


R. R. (Wrexham).—The verses you ask for—-“ God be 
with you till we meet again "—will be found in 
“Sacred Songs and Solos“ (No. 474), published by 
Morgan & Scott. 


C. H. P. (Sheffield).—The coloured plate The End of 
the Journey " is now out of print with us, and can- 
not therefore be supplied. 


T. (Paris). —Mr. Hobden's articles appear solely in the 
B. O. P., and they have not yet been reprinted in 
book form. "You can at present, therefore, only 
secure them by getting hold of the back numbers of 
our paper. 
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PAPER- FOLDING (Eric).—The best and most thoroughly 
practical article on this subject we have ever seen 
appears in our current extra special Christmas 
Number. You should order a copy at once, as this 
part may soon run out of print and cannot be repro- 
duced. 


J. J. L.— Vou cannot hope to learn elocution from a 
book. You must have n teacher ot some sort, It is a 
matter of sound and hearing. 


AMATEUR ARTIST and J. G. MILNE. —Get Bemrose's 
“Manual of Wood-carving," price,5s., published by 
Bemrose & Sons, of Derby and Old Bailey, E.C. There 
are several books on the ‘subject : one is published by 
Upcott Gill, another by Longmans, another by Beli & 
Sons. 


IGNORANT.—Arthur Thomson's “ Outlines of Zoology,” 
published by Young Pentland, of Teviot Place, Edin- 
burgh, and West Smithfield, E.C., covers both conrses 
and ís modern ; bur it costs 154. The teacher should 
advise you as to the most useful book for your 
purpose, but Thomson's is the best to keep for 
reference, 


T. L. R.— Particulars with regard to the examination 
and admission of solicitors are obtainable from the 
Law Society in Chancery Lane, and are given at 
length in the Articled Clerk's Manual, which any 
bookseller can get for you. 


F. C. V.—We cannot help you with regard to evening 
work. You would find Oliver’s * Elementary Lessons 
in Botany" a sood book to begin with. It is 


published by Macmillan. Of the larger books, 


Henfrey's is the most practical, 


R. C. C.—You can buy luminous paint in shilling 
bottles at almost every oilshop. 


FAcILE.—If you know Latin, you would probably find 
ltalian or Spanish easy to learn. If you know no 
other language, you had better learn German. 


H. L. Evers and H. M. T.— Write for catalogue to 
William Cooper, Limited, 755 Old Kent Road. The 
summer-houses and garden-seats are packed and 
delivered at the London railway station. 


P.8ENROY.— Your queries will be found answered in 
Spon's Workshop Receipts (Fourth Series), a most 
useful book to you in many ways. Any bookseller 
can get it for you. It is published by Spen, 125 
Strand, at five shillings. 


W. W. AINLEY.—Order your bookseller to get you 
Cassell's * Guide to the Civil Service," or Stantords’ 
* Handbook to Government situations." 
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R. Ronkn Ts.— Your letter has been under consideration 
with many others on the same subject. ‘The idea is 

. good, but it is not easy to put into execution. We 
sympathise with you and hope your prospects may 
brighten ; and we are sure that if any of our readers 
claim your acquaintance at Wrexham Station it will 
be a pleasant meeting. 


A. ST. JonNsTON.—You had much better brii the 
right way round and try Geikie’s shilling Primer of 
Geology to start with. It is published by Macmillan. 
“Our Common British Fossils, and where to find 
them," by Dr. J. E. Taylor, would help you. It costs 
five shillings, and is published by Chatto & Windus. 


B. BisHor and CHARLES.—For all particulars regarding 
the colonies, apply to the Emigrants’ Information 

. Office, 38 Broadway, Westminster, or to the offices of 
the respective colonies in Victoria Street, West- 
minster. How many more times? 


SUNLIGHT.— You are not likely to earn anything where 
you are. You should not spend all your poeket- 
mouey. or you might collect stamps or something, 
and seil or exchange them. 


J. BanRnv.—* The Boy's Own Skiff, and how to build 
it.“ was in the « wenty-first volume, in the parts for 
January and February, 1899. 


J. THomsox.—Such a collection is too small to be 
worth selling to any dealer. If xou are tired of the 
hobby, put the bock away and keep it for several 
years, when its contents will be rarer and more 
valuable. 


INDIAN.—The particulars of both appointments are 
obtainable from the Secretary of State for India, or 
the Secretary of the Civil Service Commission, 


ALLAN AnpAInR.—In the sixth volume the longer serials 

were “For James or George,” “ Harold the Boy 
Earl," “The Silver Cafion,” and “ The Willoughby 
Captain." In the seventh volume they were * Iv an 
Dobroff,” ** On Special Service," “ Reginald Cinders,” 
* School and the World,” and the South African 
story now known as “ The Vapished Diamond." In 
the ninth volume they were * The Clipper of the 
Clouds.” * A Dog with a Bad Name." * The Marquis 
of Torchester," and ** Tom Saunders.” 


J. B. BAKER.—Boxes of tools are not to be recom- 
mended. It is better to buy a few good tools 
separately, and with them make a box that will hold 
considerably more. 


HIGHLAND.—The best books for studying at home 
are those especially written for the purpose, such as 
* Cassell's Popular Educator.” 
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[No. 14 OF NEW vol.] 


* THE CRUISE OF THE “ARCTIC FOX" IN 
ICY SEAS AROUND THE POLE. 


By DR. GORDON STABLES, RN. 


(With Illustrations by ALFRED PEARSE.) 
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CHAPTER I.—GOOD-BYE, OLD SCHOOL! ` 


[HERE was sorrow in their hearts 

and tears in their eyes as they 
stood for a few minutes and gazed 
baek at the grand old building—the 
Grammar School of Aberdeen — where 
they had studied so long and had so 
many boyish escapades and so much 
jollity and fun. 

All the other lads had gone, but the 
Rector loved these two, and as they 
were going away for good, away out 
into the world to fight the battle of 
life, he kept them behind to give them 
some useful advice. 

At last Hugh, a bright-faced, blue- 
eyed Scottish boy, turned to his com- 
panion 


" Hadn't we better be going now, 
Leo?” 

Hugh didn’t speak very distinctly. 
There seemed t» be a lump in hi; ß 8 SSS === - 

“ Yep,” replied the Yankee boy, Leo, d ; a: B 
“yep. I’m as sorrowful as you are, Just keep walking, Charlie.” 
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though, because I'm fifteen and you're only 


fourteen, I guess I’m a big piece too shy to 
show it. Good-bye, old school; and, I say, 
Hugh, haven’t we been just too happy for 
anything, eh? ” 

Hugh didn’t answer. 

But Leo, with his arm placed lovingly over 
his friend’s shoulder, rattled on: 

* We'll never forget our games of cricket 
and football, will we, nor our playground 
games ? 
wiriest kind of chap in all creation. 

“ But least of all will we forget Bully 
Martin! He bullied everybody, and many 


.—t 


Hugh, for your age you're the . 
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resumed his walk, feeling happier himself, 
feeling that this world isn’t so sad as it is 
represented, for true, indeed, it is that happi- 
ness is infectious. 

Now Leo had lived a whole year in Aber- 
deen before going to reside with his uncle— 
Hugh's father—for the poor boy was an 
orphan and could scarcely remember either 
his father or mother. During his stay in 
the beautiful granite city he had made him- 
self acquainted with all the country round 


. and round abont. 


a hiding he gave you. You never cried, . 


though. And he carried on like this till one 
day. Ah! that one day though. 
mind?” 

Hugh smiled feebly. 

“ Yes," said Leo, dear bonnie wee Nellie, 
the Rector’s daughter, her face all aglow with 
smiles, came running into the playground 
with two oranges, and gave one to you. 

* Give me one,’ said Bully Martin. 

% No, said Nellie disdainfully ; ‘Ido not 
like you.’ 

“ Then he smacked her on the cheek —yes, 
positively hit the wee thing and made her 
cry. 

d But, Hugh, I never before saw such fire 
in any eyes as was in yours then. You flew 
at the coward like fire from flint, and down 
he rolled with the force of your first blow. 

“Then you tore off your jacket and went 
for him again.. In three minutes you had his 
head in chancery, and he was roaring for 
mercy. You yourself did not receive a 
scratch. When the Rector that afternoon 
questioned Martin he hung his head and 
would not reply. . 

* * Who did it ?' said the Rector sternly. 

* Silence. 

“Then, Hugh, you boldly stood up and 
cried : 

“s did it, sir, because he struck Nellie! 
He is a coward and a bully, sir, and I'll do it 
again if he does not behave.’ 

“ But here ws are at Wallace's Monument, 
the grandest in all broad Scotland. Though 
I am but a Yankee lad, I envy you tbat 
hero; but I'm half Scotch, being your 
cousin.” 

Hugh could talk now. He had left school 
for ever and a day, but the wide, wide world 
was all before him, and he felt certain that 
even if it contained some sorrows there was 
much joy and happiness in it also. And he 
meant to be wise, to lead a healthy, temperate 
life, and thus make the best of the existence 
that God had given him. 

As they stood gazing on this massive 
monument and the beautiful terraced gardens 
beneath, the swish of a bicycle fell on their 
cars. and next moment Nellie herself alighted 
like n bird beside them. 

* Why, Nellie!" 

Her pretty face was lit up with smiles. 

“You told papa," she said, “that you 
were going to ride far out to the Loch of 
Skene to tish, and I asked leave to go too, 
and he has let me. Isn't it nice?" 

“Yep,” said Leo; “it is delightful. We 
shall have quite a little picnic; and I don't 
know what all we won't do. I guess we'll 
let ourselves spread, and for one day just 
believe there ain't such a thing as sorrow in 
the world, and that it is all inhabited by 
angels just like you, Nellie.” 

"Oh," said Nellie, *I don't want wings 
so long as I have a good bike. 

Leo himself went along Union Street to 
purchase the eatables. These were placed 
in a knapsack he wore. 

A few minutes after this they were tooling 
tlicir way westwards, on the outskirts of the 
city, talking and laughing so merrily, and 
apparently so really happy, that many a 
passenger stopped to look at them, then 


Do you 


Two miles of a spin brought them to 
Hazelhead, a beautiful and fertile rolling 
country, with smiling farms here and there, 
fields of oats tossed before the breeze like 
wavelets on the ocean, and the Denburn 
wimpling through the haughs as it went 
hurrying on towards the sea. 

“Well, Hugh," said Leo, you would 
hardly believe that on each side of the road 
here was once a deep dark pine forest, of 
spruce, and larch, and Scottish fir, a forest 
where 


“t Far down its dark green plantin shade 
The cushat croodled amorously, 
The mavis in the birchen glade 
Made echo ring frac tree to tree.“ 


“ Above the forest by day hovered many a 
hawk, and the mournful cry of the owlet at 
night made lonely passengers tremble as 
they hurried along to get clear of the 
gloom.” 

"Oh," cried Nellie, “you talk like a- 
book!“ 

“I guess," said Leo, "your dear daddy 
taught me. But this forest, Nellie, had 
worse creatures in it than owlets and 
kestrels. It was a most dangerous place to 
pass through at night, owing to the high- 
waymen. On market evenings, especially 
in winter, robbery was all too common. At 
the very spot which we are now passing a 
man was found dead—strangled, with his 
pockets turned inside out. That is only one 
case. I shan’t tell you more, Nellie, to 
shock you; but here is a curious story: 

“It was a market night and rather late 
when Farmer Bisset left the Douglas Hotel 
in his dog-cart. He had fifty golden pounds 
in his pocket. and ‘a drappie in his ce.’ 
The fresh air revived him, however, and 
though the night was rather dark he drove 
steadily enough and soon arrived at the 
entrance to the forest. And here he found a 
rather well-dressed woman sitting by the 
roadside, and a basket or reticule beside 
her. 

“< Oh, sir,’ she said, would you speak a 
minute? 

“ Now Farmer Bisset was gallantry itself 
where ladies were concerned, and so he drew 
up at once. 

" *I've all the way to Skene to gang,’ she 
said; ‘could you give me a hurl (ride)? 

„ Jump up, my lass, jump up,’ said 
Bisset. 

* But the farmer's heart stood still. for as 
she took her seat beside him he noticed that 
ghe had à beard beneath her chin. 

* Bisset was equal to the occasion, how- 
ever. He drove on a little, then, pretending 
to scrateh his head, he managed to let his 
hat fall off. 

“Oh, bother!’ he cried—‘ my best Sunday 
hat!’ 

**T]l get it in a moment,’ said the man- 
woman. l 

* But no sooner had she descended than 
Bisset whipped up his horse, and went off 
like wildfire. 

“When well-nigh clear of the forest two 
rufħans sprang out and shouted, ‘Did you 
see a woman with a reticule as you entered 
the wood?“ 

“ Bisset laughed aloud, though there was 
no laughing at his heart, 
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* T'I tell you what I didn't se, he said. 
* Old Laird Thomson's carriage had stopped 
and the coachman was doing something to 
the horse. He invited the woman to take a 
seat beside him, for he dearly loves the 
lasses. But he's as drunk as an owl, and 
he's been selling stock, and must have at 
least 2007. on him, so if he falls asleep he 
may lose all, and lose the lady too. Good 
night.’ 

% Good night, sir.’ 

* And away drove Bisset. 

* He never thought about the basket until 
he got home. Then he took it indoors. 

“You may judge of his surprise, when 
opening it, to find two ugly-looking sharp 
daggers, a pistol—loaded—and a bag con- 


taining sixty sovereigns.” 


„He gave all that up to the police, I sup- 
pcse? said Hugh. 

“I should smile," replied Leo. 

* He didn't ? " 

“Nop. I guess such a proceeding was a 
few inches beyond the pale of Farmer 
Bisset’s honesty." 

They rode on now, and soon were in 
the beautifully wooded dingle or glen called 
Maidencraig. ‘ Craig” is the Scotch for 
neck, and the place is so named because 
a beautiful girl once fell over the cliff and 
broke her neck. 

On the other side of the dingle—the 
Denburn running between—is a very roman- 
tic old mill, with a waterwheel, which is said 
to be the tallest in Scotland. 

They alighted for a few minutes here, to 
enjoy the scene. The day was glorious; 
wildflowers were everywhere; the wind 
went whispering and sighing through the 
trees, and the sky was patched with snow- 
white clouds with rifts of the deepest blue 
between. It was a day to bring happiness to 
the saddest soul. 

There was no sadness about the hearts of 
these three young people anyhow. 

“You see that monster waterwhecl? ” 
suid Leo. ‘ Well, myself and three or four 
beys used to play about it constantly, and 
we used—when the miller was away— to 
climb down the great iron spokes of the 
wheel, twenty feet and over, and dance on 
the inside. 

“There was one very big boy among us, 
called Charlie Gray, & good fellow, but 
really à simpleton. He would have done 
anytbing the smallest among us told him 
to. We played rather a cruel trick on the 
good-natured fellow once. We got him to 
descend all by himself to the bottom of 
the wheel. Then one of us turned on the 
water. 

“When the great wheel began to revolve 
Charlie was indeed astonished. We only 
looked down and roared with laughter, 
because poor Charlie had to keep walking 
as if fora wager. It was surely worse than 
the treadmill. 

* But we soon ran off to close the sluice. 
Impossible! we could not do it! 

„ My word!’ we cried, ‘poor Charlie 
will soon be exhausted, and if he falls 
off the wheel he will be crushed between 
that and the stone wall!“ 

“ One of us now ran off with all speed for 
the miller. I kept fighting with the jammed 
sluice and Peter Stuart went to console 
poor half-witted Charlie in words such as 
these: 

Never mind, old man!’ 

* Just keep walking, Charlie!’ 

“+ You're very wet, but a bath will do you 
good!? 

“ We've sent for the miller, you know! ° 

„Hold your head up and you'll never 
die! 

„The miller came in due course, and the 
great wheel was stopped. 

* Charlie, all bedraggled and wet, was got 


up. more dead than alive, and we started him 
off home. 

„ Come in here a minute,’ said the miller 
to us, smiling his sweetest smile, ‘and I'll 
show you a very pretty thing.’ 

„We followed him in to the top floor, 
which was on a level with the top of the 
cliff. Then he took out a leathern strap. 

“ Beautiful, isn't it?’ he said. 

“Then he spanked the three of us, one 
down t'other come on. 

* We left the old mill in sorrow and tears 
and never went near it again. Now mount, 
Nellie, and we'll soon be at the beautiful 
Loch of Skene.” 

They soon were there indeed, for the broad 
white road was as smooth as a biliard- 
table. In half an hour the huge sheet of 
water, glittering in the sunshine and sur- 
rounded by its low soft green woods, hove in 
sight. 

Down through the sunny green haughs 
till they could find cool shelter under trees, 
and here they stacked their bikes. And 
weren't they hungry,just? And those little 
pies, how delicious—and the tarts and the 
cake also ! 

They were just wondering what they should 
drink, when, lo! a little old vision of a woman 
appeared. 

She must have been eighty and over. 

She smiled and nodded very cheerily, and 
anyone could have told that, though her 
body was old and worn, her heart was as 
fresh and loving asa child’s. 

“Oh, my dearies,” she said, “it does my 
heart good to see you, and just makes me 
seventy years younger. But won’t you have 
a drink of heather ale? It’s my own brewing, 
dearies.” 

* Oh, thank you kindly," said Leo; we'll 
be delighted. Shall we come up to your 
cottage ? ” 

" Just sit you there, my dearies, till I 
come back. Thank the Lord, old Nannie can 
still walk. Come, pussy "—this to a huge red 
tabby cat. 

In a surprisingly short time old Nannie 
was back with a tin flagon and three 
cups. 

These children thought they had 
never tasted anything so delicious in their 
lives as that heather ale; and they could 
drink their fill of it too, for it was non- 
intoxicant. 

The next and most joyous part of all this 
quiet picnic was to get out on the broad 
bosom of the lake and fish. 
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The Loch of Skene is celebrated for its 
jack or pike. The boys had brought bait 
with them not live, though. It is true that 
the pike has a penchant for small live frogs, 
but such cruelty was abhorrent to both. 

They managed to hire a nice little dinghy, 
and first they rowed far away to the other 
side of the loch. Then, while Leo took the 
oars, Hugh and Nellie sat in the stern 
sheets fishing. It was not long before she 
had a bite. Her cheeks flushed rosier, her 
bonnie black eyes sparkled, and she gasped 
for joy. | 

“Oh!” she cried, I've caught the first 
fish. Now I shall haul it in." 

More easily said than done. That pike 
would have hauled the child overboard 
had not Hugh taken the lines. He came 
slowly in then, and Leo gaffed and killed 
him. 

When a few jack were caught, and one 
other large pike, the lines were hauled in 
and done up. 

(N.B.—Some of my readers may not know 
that the jack is simply the smaller pike.) 

The sun was still high in the heavens, 
and a light breeze blowing, so these happy 
children stepped the little mast, hoisted a 
sail, and determined to enjoy the dolce far 
niente for a whole hour. 

Hugh, languidly lolling astern with little 
Nellie by his side, grasped the tiller, while 
Leo commanded the sheet. 

Song after song was sung, and went 
trembling over the sunlit water so sweetly 
that many a one on shore paused to listen. 
They were very happy, for, oh! "tis a glori- 
ous thing to be young! : 

But once during & pause poor Nellie sud- 
denly threw her head on Hugh's shoulder 
in a paroxysm of tears and grief. 

* Oh, Hugh, Hugh," she cried, *' you've 
always been my brother, and - and now 
now you are going away to sea, and—I'll 
never never see you more!“ 

“ Come, come, dear sissie,” said the boy, 
as he kissed her bonnie black hair, you 
mustn't speak like that. I'm going to sea, but 
Im coming back, and——-"' 

Here he whispered something in her car 
that caused her to smile through her tears. 

"Now, dear, let me dry your «yes. 
There! Now one more song, and we'll row 
to the shore." l 

In half an hour more they were back at 
old Nannie'a cottage. It was a very humble 
abode, but she would have them to drink 
tea; and really the white, crisp oat-cakes, 
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the delicious butter, and new-laid eggs formed 
8 very great treat for those happy children. 

While enjoying the repast Nannie regaled 
them with many tales and traditions of that 
dark loch, of great balls of fire that, in dark 
nights, were seen to rise from its centre and 
go floating away over the woods (will-o'-the- 
wisp no doubt), of water kelpies that were 
often seen by the edge of the loch, uttering 
mournful yells ere they splashed back into 
the water. These water kelpies have wings 
like bats and claws like eagles, but in shape 
are like tall men. Another tradition old 
Nannie believed in was this: The wacked 
laird of D——- wagered one hundred pounds 
that he would cross the loch in a coach and 
four after one night's frost. His coachman 
was told to drive quickly on and never look 
once behind. 

The coachman obeyed until the horses 
were safe on the bank and dragging up the 
coach, when he could not resist the tempta- 
tion to take just one peep. 

No wonder he started and shuddered; 
for there on the rumble, or seat right astern, 
sat his Satanic Majesty himself. He dis- 
appeared in a great flash of fire, and the 
couchman fainted and tumbled off his seat. 
But the laird won his wager. 

Our brave little people bade old Nannie 
farewell at last and set out for the city. 
They left her all the fish except the huge 
monster pike that had nearly pulled Nellie 
into the loch, and the old woman said as 
they parted : 

" Ah, my dearies, you must come and 
see auld Nannie when you come back from 
sea; but. heigho! long afore that Nannie 
may be lying in the mools (grave).“ 

The little party rode speedily back and 
were far more silent than they had been in 
the morning, for Hugh felt that Nellie 
would almost break her heart at the part- 
ing. 

And so she did ; shehung around his neck, 
cried, and could hardly be comforted. 

But Hugh managed to soothe her at last, 
and so they parted. 

The boys had determined to hire a boat 
and sail all the way to Hugh's father’s home, 
near Peterhead, and next morning their little 
boat might have been seen rising and falling 
on the heaving waves— 


“ Far over the sea like a bird on the main.” 


But our boy heroes little knew of the adven- 
ture that was before them. 
(To be continued.) 
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NORMAN'S NUGGET. 


By J. MACDONALD OXLEY, B. A., 


Author of “ Archie Mackenzie," “ North Overland with Franklin,” ctc, etc. 


oRMAN, who was taking the mules round 

by a less precipitous path, saw nothing 

of his companion's peril, nor could he have 
been of any assistance if he had. 

For a moment Hadow gave himself up for 
lost. There seemed no way of averting his 
swift flight ere he shot over the edge of the 
cliff into the chasm. 

Then his eye fell upon a small fir-tree 
emerging from the snow near the brink of 
the precipice. It was not directly in the 
line of his descent, but he might manage to 
steer towards it. 

With the strength of despair he threw 
himeelf in the direction of the tree, and was 
fortanate enough to get his hands upon it as 
be flew past. 


CHAPTER XIV.—GOLD AT LAST! 


So great was his impetus that the little 
tree bent almost double, and threatened to 
come away by the roots; while his arms 
were nearly wrenched out of their sockets by 
the sudden and severe strain. 

But happily both the tree and his arms 
held, and after one instant of harrowing 
suspense all danger was over. 

What with the excitement and the intense 
effort he was quite overcome. and it was 
some minutes before he could resume the 
descent in a more cauticus and leisurely 
fashion, letting his puck roll down ahead of 
him instead of using it as a sled. 


As they pushed on into the wilderness the 


travelling became easier. The valley they 
followed up widened, and the stream spread 


itself into a large river, with meadows on 
either side that afforded fine pasturing for 
the mules. 

Each day the air grew warmer. There was 
no longer frost at night, and the monotony 
of snow gave place to a wonderful variety of 
trees, shrubs, and wildflowers, while berries 
of many kinds grew in satisfying profusion. 

The forest abounded in game, and the 
river in fish. At night. as they lay beside 
their camp-fire, they heard through the warm 
stillness the sonorous bellow of the moose, 
the harsh scream of the coyote, and the deep 
growl of the bear; while during the day they 
were continually putting up flocks of grouse 
or partridge that whirred off in alarm at the 
invaders oftheir peace! 
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It was & veritable hunter's paradise, and 
Hadow was perfectly sincere when he 
exclaimed : 

“ Oh, but this is God’s own country! I’ve 
knocked about the world a good deal, but 
this is the finest place I've ever seen. I'm 
right glad I’ve come to it, even though I 
never find enough gold to pay my way back 
again." : 

But of course it was to find gold, and not 
simply to have & good time, that they were 
there, and they would never have allowed 
the charms of the region to distract their 
attention from their main purpose. 

At last one day, they saw across the river, 
at a place where the valley narrowed, a little 
creek coming down from the mountain side 
whose banks had a very promising appear- 
ance, and they resolved to make it the end 
of their pilgrimage in that direction. 

“We’ll give that creek a good trial, 
Norman," said Hadow, “and if it doesn't 
pan out well we'll not push any farther east, 
but work back to William's Creek again." 

„All right," assented Norman, “the 
creek has & likely look. But how are we 
going to get across the river?“ 

How were they, indeed? The river was 
still swollen by the melting of the snows far 
up among the mountains, and its swift flood 
swept past them in a volume that detied any 
attempt at fording, and in whose mighty 
grasp a raft would be utterly unmanageable. 

* We've got to bridge it somehow,” said 
Hadow. Let's see if we cannot find a 
place where the river is not so wide. It's no 
use standing here and looking at it. We 
can’t afford to wait for the waters to fall.” 

They accordingly agreed to search for 
what they wanted, Hadow going up and 
Norman down stream. 

In this quest fortune favoured Norman; 
for after walking a couple of miles he 
stopped and shouted joyfully, 

“The very thing! Just what we want! 
Now we can get over easy enough.”’ 

What he had found was an island in the 
middle of the stream dividing it into two 
branches, of which the farther one was 
narrow and not deep. Close to the river- 
bank grew a large pine-tree, quite long 
enough to span the nearer channel, and it 
was only necessary to cut this down so that 
it should fall in the right direction in order 
to have a safe and sufficient bridge. 

Thoroughly pleased with the discovery, 
Norman turned and burried after Hadow. 

But the latter had gone so far that it took 
him a long time to catch up; and when he 
did reach him, and report his success, sun- 
down was so near that they decided to post- 
pone further operations until the morning. 

That night it rained heavily, and by 
morning the river had risen threé feet or 
more on its banks, and was roaring past 
more furiously than ever. 

* We're likely to have a hard job of it, 
Norman," said Hadow, shaking his head; 
while his handsome face bore an unusually 
serious look. ‘I’m sorry now we didn't get 
over last night." 

“ Let us cut the tree down, at all events," 
said Norman, ** and if it won't do, then we'll 
just try some other place.” 

* Come along, then," said Hadow, and so 
they set to work with their &xes in vigorous 
style. 

They were neither of them experienced 
woodsmen, and had little knowledge of the 
way to make a tree fall in a particular direc. 
tion, and therefore it was only to be expected 
that they should somewhat miss their 
mark. 

So it happened that, instead of falling 
Straight across the stream, the tree went 
slantwise, its top just reaching the island. 

In this position it offered & very untrust- 
worthy means of crossing, and the two im- 
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patient gold-hunters regarded their work with 
considerable dismay. 

* We've made a poor job of it, haven't we, 
Norman?" remarked Hadow, with a grim 
smile. * That tree doesn't look any toco 
tempting, I must confess." 

* You're right—it doesn't," responded 
Norman, “ but it's our only way of getting 
across, so we may as well try it.” 

“Well, let me go first, my boy," said 
Hadow, “and if I get over all right, you come 
along after me." 

Having caught the bulk of their belong- 
ings, and hobbled the mules so that they 
could not wander too far, they made up into 
two packs a couple of days' provisions and 
what tools were absolutely necessary for 
their work. 

With the larger pack upon his shoulders 
Hadow began the crossing of the river. It 
certainly seemed a very perilous undertaking. 
In the centre of the stream, where the tree 
sank from its own weight, the turbulent tor- 
rent was just lapping it; and when the 
weight of the person crossing came upon 
it there would, without doubt, be & further 
sinking. 

The stream was rushing on with appalling 
fury, every now and then loosening from its 
banks large rocks which fell in with dull, 
heavy splashes, just heard above the roaring 
of the waters. At any moment some huge 
tree, torn up by the roots, might come tumb- 
ling down with the flood, and sweep away 
their sole means of crossing. It was the ap- 
prehension of this that made Hadow so 
anxious to get over. 

Hadow held his knife in his hand, so that 
if he fell from the tree he might at once cut 
the cords that held his pack, and free him- 
self from 1t. 

Carefully avoiding the littie branches 
that stuck out from the trunk, he walked 
onward with steady steps until he reached 
the centre. Here his weight so depressed 
the slender bridge that it sank until the 
water was half-way to his knee. 

For a moment he halted, and seemed to 
waver, and Norman’s heart stood still. If 
he should lose his balance and plunge into 
that seething whirlpool, strong swimmer as 
he was, there would be small chance of his 
getting out again. 

But he had only paused to steady himself, 
and in another moment had started again, 
and with quickened step, which took him 
safely to the other shore. 

*Ifurrah !" shouted Norman, 
relieved. “Now I'm coming." 

"(Go slow then," Hadow called to him. 
„Don't try to rush it." 

Norman would have much preferred rush- 
ing it, so as to get the ordeal over as soon as 
possible ; but he obeyed his companion and 
moved slowly, taking care to avoid the 
projecting branches. 

In this way he had reached the middle, 
where the water surged about his feet, and 
he had to balance himself at each step, when 
a shout of warning from Hadow caused him 
to look up, and there, coming down stream 
with the speed of an express train, was a 
great tree-trunk with wide, spreading roots— 
& veritable engine of destruction. 

For a moment he was paralvsed at the 
sight. Then the instinct of self-preservation 
asserted itself, and he dashed forward, heed- 
less. of the bending of the tree or the 
swirling of the waters. 

Just as he was getting over the worst part. 
and nearing the shore where Hadow stood 
ready to receive him, a stout twig caught 
his foot, and he as nearly as possible pitched 
headlong into the torrent. 

But, recovering himself, by a tremendous 
effort, he made a wild rush for the shore. 
When almost there he slipped from the tree- 
trunk, and fell, half in the water and half 
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out, with his hands grasping a root that 
projected from the bank. 

In an instant Hadow’s strong arms were 
about him, and he was dragged from the 
deadly embrace of the raging torrent just 
before the great tree that was whirling down 
struck the bridge, and tore it resistlessly 
away. 

“Ah! but that was a narrow squeak! ”’ 
responded Norman, with a beaming smile of 
gratitude. * We won't run any more such 
risks, will we?" 

* Not if we can possibly help it, my boy," 
said Hadow. “And now let us see about 
getting over the other branch of the river." 

Fortunately this was not so much affected 
by the flood, and they were able to reach 
the farther bank with nothing worse than & 
wetting. 

“Thank Heaven, we've got across all 
right!" exclaimed Hadow with a sigh of 
profound relief. * We'll soon find out what 
that creek has for us.” 

They set to work manfully on the bank 
and bars of the little stream, digging into 
the sand at different places, and washing 
panfuls of it with exceeding care. 

But the hours went by until midday, and 
not a sign of "colour" showed in the pan 
to gladden their eager eyes. 

When they knocked off for dinner they 
were both feeling somewhat depressed. If 
ever & place looked promising this one did, 
and yet not a single grain of gold had they 
lighted upon. 

But the refreshment and rest of the meal 
restored their spirits in good measure, and 
they resumed work in the afternoon with 
unabated vigour. 

Norman suggested going up the creek a 
bit where the ground was shallower, and 
the bed-rock cropped out on the surface. 

“ You try it, Norman,” said Hadow, ** while 
I keep on at the bars, and let us see who'll 
strike pay gravel first.” 

~“ All right.“ responded Norman, and off 
he went whistling merrily. 

After going about a mile he came to a 
spot that drew from him the exclamation : 

„Well, if there's not some gold just 
here, I don't believe there's any about the 
creek." 

Quickly clearing off the surface earth, he 
worked down to the rock, and filled his pan 
with the dirt that lay next to it. 

This he washed out slowly and carefully, 
for he was resolved to run no risk of losing 
a single golden grain were it concealed in 
the obscuring mud. 

When the greater part of the dirt had 
been carried off by the water, he plunged his 
hands into what remained, and felt about 
with his fingers. 

In an instant he sprang to his feet with 
his heart beating like a mad thing, and 
barely able to breathe, so intense was his 
excitement. 

Between his fingers he held what looked 
like nothing more than a common pebble ; 
but as he felt its weight he gave a cry of 
joy, and put it between his teeth to give it a 
hard bite. 

When he withdrew: the pebble there was 
the unmistakable glint of gold where his 
strong sharp teeth had cut through its dark 
casing, and, flinging his hat high into the 
air, he gave vent to whoop after whoop of 
triumph. 

"Ive struck it! I've struck it!” he cried, 
and darting at the pan he snatched up an- 
other dirty pebble. 

The test of the teeth gave the same 
gratifying result as before; and now, feeling 
perfectly sure that the eagerly sought fortune 
was to be realised at last, he set off on a run 
to communicate the glad news to Hadow. 

He found him toiling away at the bars, 
and from his clouded countenance it was 


evident that the pay dirt was still eluding 
his search. 

“ Hullo! how’s luck?“ Norman inquired, 
managing by great effort to conceal his own 
excitement. 

“ No luck at all," growled Hadow. I'm 
about coming to the conclusion that we'll 
have to try some other place. Have you 
found any colour?“ 

By way of answer Norman tossed him one 
of the “pebbles,” saying: 

„Bite that, and see how it tastes.“ 

Hadow didn't need to bite it. The 
moment his fingers closed upon it he knew 
what he held, and his fine face lit up 
wonderfully as he cried : 

“In fortune's name, Norman, where did 
you find this? " 

Norman's face was a picture. He rightly 
enough felt this to be the proudest moment 
of his life, and, although there was only one 
to witness his triumph, he wanted to make 
the most of it. 

„What will you give me if I tell you?“ he 
asked, with a roguish look. 

" Give you! why——” and then, his im- 
patience carrying him away, he caught 
Norman by the arm, exclaiming : 

* Come along, if you love me, and show 
me the spot." 

Laughing merrily, Norman started off on 
the run, and neither of them halted until, 
completely out of breath, they reached the 
spot whence the little nuggets had come. 

Quivering with excitement, Hadow filled 
the pan, and rocked it skilfully until the 
water ran from it clear. 

In the bottom were a small nugget and a 
i a of little pieces no larger than millet- 
seed. 

* Norman," he said slowly, striving hard 
to control his emotion, * our fortune's 
made. I was aíraid at first your find might 
be only a pocket in the rock that would soon 
pan out. But these little darlings," and he 
pressed the tiny bits lovingly in his fingers, 
“they mean that we are rich men." 
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When their first flush of excitement had 
subsided, they tried in several other places, 
and with the same gratifying result. 

Each time the pan yielded sufficient goid 
to strengthen their faith that they had dis- 
covered a “bonanza,” and that their quest 
for fortune was ended. 

“We must stake out our claim immedi- 
ately,” said Hadow, “and then one of us 
must go back to William's Creek for more 
tools and provisions, so that we can put in 
the summer here." 

Accordingly a young spruce-tree was cut 
down, and six large smooth stakes fashioned 
out of it. 

On these they wrote their names in heavy 
letters with a carpenter's pencil Norman had, 
and then, measuring off two hundred feet 
apiece down the creek—that being the size 
allowed by law for a “ discovery claim ’’— 
they drove the stakes into the ground, 
thereby establishing their right until they 
should be able to obtain the Government 
lease. 

Gloriously content with their day’s work, 
they ate a hearty supper, and after talking 
for a couple of hours as to what they should 
do with their fortune when it was all 
realised, they rolled up their blankets, 
both feeling happier than they ever had in 
their lives)before. 

By the next morning the swelling of the 
river had quite subsided, and there would be 
no difficulty in re-crossing upon à tree- 
trunk that had come down with the flood, 
and stranded in such a way as to bridge the 
deepest part of the channel. 

It was arranged between them that Hadow 
should go down to William’s Creek while 
Norman remained to guard their claims. 

The snow having all gone, and the 
streams shrunk to their normal size, he 
could travel far more rapidly than they had 
been able to do on the way up, and, bar- 
ring mishaps, ought to be back within a 
week. 

“ Don’t make 


it any longer, please,” 


Entering the New Century ! 
"Ear To Live,” not “Live to Ear.“ 
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Norman said, with a rueful expression that 
was much exaggerated. It'll be dreadfully 
lonesome here with only Pay Dirt to keep me 
company." 

“ I won't let the grass grow under my feet, 
you may depend," responded Hadow, with a 
smile. *'* You just hold the fort for a week, 
and I'll be back with everything we'll need 
for the rest of the season." 

All the provisions, save what Hadow 
would take with him, were carried over to 
the diggings, and Pay Dirt, much against 
his wil, was made to swim across the 
river. 

By managing carefully, and having some 
luck in shooting game, Norman was supplied 
for a full month, so that he had nothing to 
fear on the score of food, 

With the other mule to carry his grub 
and blankets, Hadow set off for the settle- 
ment, Norman waving his hat in farewell 
as he disappeared around a bend of the 
valley. 

He was thus again left alone in the wilder- 
ness, but under what wonderfully different 
conditions! 

On the previous occasion he was the 
much- abused drudge of a rascally employer; 
now he was his own master, the equal 
partner with a thoroughly upright and 
lovable man, and the finder of a gold deposit 
that promised to make them both rich for 
life. 

This was enough to keep him in good 
spirits, and he had no thought of yielding to 
any feelings of depression during his solitary 
guard-duty. 

“Tf you were only a fine big dog, now, 
instead of a mule," he said, addressing Pay 
Dirt, as that sagacious animal contentedly 
browsed upon the succulent herbage, ** you'd 
be more use to me at present; but never 
mind, old fellow, you did good work in 
getting me here, and we'll just be great 
chums until partner comes back—won't we?“ 


arid he lovingly patted the creature’s neck. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE CONFESSIONS OF COBB MINOR: 


Author of ** Mobsley's Mohicans,” “ The Triple Alliance," ete. ete. 


OMETHING was wrong with Aunt Grace. I 
found that out as soon as I got back to 
Dennington for the Easter holidays. She 
was just her old bright self when she met me 
at the station, but on the way up to “The 
Laurels" she seemed to go sad again, and I 
saw by her face that she was unhappy. 

At tea she hardly spoke a word, and the 
Grandpater seemed more grumpy than usual. 
He just asked if I'd got my money account, 
so I gave it to him, though I didn't tell him 
that Higginson had made it up for me out of 
his own head. 

Somehow I didn't like to ask Aunt Grace 
straight out what was wrong, because she 
evidently didn't wish me to see that anything 
was up, so I thought I'd go out nnd sound 
Hannah. Haunah is the cook ; she's been at 
“The Laurels” ever since I can remember, 
and is very fond of Aunt Grace. 

Hannah didn’t seem in the best of tempers 
either; and told meto “ Be off, and not come 
putting peppercorns in the coffee-mill, be- 
cause if 1 got up to any more of my monkey 
tricks, she'd tell the master." 

This was an allusion to something that 
happened last holidays; but I assured 
Hannah that I'd turned over a new leaf, and 
become a member of the White Brotherhood ; 
she thought it must be a sort of Band of 
Hope, so she said she was very pleased to 
hear it, and she let me sit on the end of the 
table, and talk to her for a bit. 

„Look here," I began, what's the matter 
with Aunt Grace? ” | 

Hannah went on sewing, but I noticed her 
needle began to work as if she were stabbing 
somebody. ` 

“How d’you know there’s anything the 
matter with yer Aunt Grace? " she asked. 

* Why, I should think anyone could see 
that with half an eye," I answered. 

“Hum! Some people can't," snapped 
Hannah. 

* Well, what is the matter with her?" I 
asked. 

“°Tisn’t for me to say," she answered. 
But I could see that she was inwardly work- 
ing herself up into such a rage that if she 
didn't speak soon she'd explode, so I just 
waited. For about a minute she was silent, 
then she stopped sewing, and bit off her 
cotton with a snap. 

*"Dlisn't for me to say," she repeated. 
“ But it seems to me that if a certain young 
party could get enough sense into his empty 
head to make up his mind one way or t'other, 
things would be better all round." 

Whew! I saw it all in a moment then. 
That silly blockhead of a Cobb Major was 
causing Aunt Grace all this worry and 
anxiety because she knew he meant to be 
engaged to her, and she vas waiting for him 
to propose. "The stupid noodle was just like 
a damp squib that won't go off. I made up 
my mind that I'd liven him up when I got 
back to school, and at the same time I vowed 
that if ever I had a love affair it shouldn't 
be such a tame, limping, broken-winded thing 
as Cobb's. 

The moment Hannah had said the words 
she seemed to wish she hadn’t spoken, and 
made me promise I wouldn't repeat it to 
anyone, Aunt Grace in particular. I told her 
I wasn't a sneak ; and she said, No, with all 
my faults, she believed I wasn't, else she 
wouldn't have told me as much as she had. 
So we parted very good friends. Hannah's 
rather an old brick; if she'd been cook at 
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CHAPTER XIV.—A SERIES OF SURPRISES. 


Horwich we'd have made her one of the 
White Brethren. 

James Monslow now seemed to spend most 
of his spare time at“ The Laurels,” and to 
be in higher favour than ever with the Grand- 
pater. Every supper-time the old chap 
crammed him down my throat. It was— 
“Dyou hear what Mr. Monslow says about 
utilising spare moments for self-improve- 
ment, Edward? I don't see you going 
about with a Latin book in your pocket." 
Or else—* There, Edward, you see Mr. 
Monslow thinks it possible for a young man 
to go through life without possessing a 
bicycle.” I thought of that cupboard full of 
nove!s and tobacco-boxes, and 1 simply said 
nothing. 

The second time he came I happened to 
be in the dining-room alone. He eyed me 
suspiciously for a moment, as though he 
were undecided whether we were going to be 
friends or not; then he came forward with a 
genial grin, and held out his hand. 

“I hope you aren't offended with me for 
sending that letter ?"' he said. Of course, 
you'll understand I made the offer with the 
best intentions.“ 

* Oh, thanks ! " I answered. 
that bill with Hurd.” 

He said he was glad to hear it, and that he 
hoped I shouldn’t run into debt again, because 
it was a bad habit. Then he inquired if I'd 
seen his brother William lately. He asked 
the question in an offhand sort of way, but I 
could see he was watching me out of the 
corner of his eye; so that put me on my 
guard, and I said I believed I had caught a 
glimpse of him just before the holidays. 
He kept looking at me for a few moments, 
and then he laid his hand on my shoulder, 
saying: 

“ Remember what I told you—kecp out of 
William’s way, and know as little as you can 
about him; he’s a dangerous man.” 

Towards the end of the holidays (if you 
can call the scrubby little fortnight we get at 
Easter by such a name) a thing happened 
which caused me to give up all pretence of 
being friends with James Monslow. 

One evening he and the Grandpater were 
sitting on opposite sides of the fireplace, 
talking about business. I went over to take 
something off the mantelpiece, and, as I did 
so, I pulled a piece of string out of my 
trouscrs pocket. Something came out with 
it, and dropped to the ground. I turned to 
see what it was, and there, right in the middle 
of the hearthrug, was the little key with the 
bone tab that I'd picked up in the shed after 
the raid on Higginson's bicycle. 

The etfect was magical. In an instant 
there was a dead silence; Monslow and the 
irandpater both stopped talking, and sat 
staring at the key as though it were a live 
bombshell. 

* Why, bless me!” cried the Grandpater. 
„here's the very thing we've lost. What 
in the world are yon doing with it, sir? ” 

He spoke so sharply that for the moment 
I was too surprised to answer. | 

* Don't you know what I mean ? " he went 
on. “I'm speaking of that key— the key of 
the cash-box. Come, where did you find it?“ 

Just then I happened to raise my head, 
and in doing so I caught sight of James 
Monslow. He was staring at me with his 
hand clutching the arm of the chair; and 
his eyes glittered like bright steel. How the 
thought came into my mind I can't say; but 


* I've settled 


I seemed to feel that he knew all abou, 
William having dropped the key, and that 
he would take vengeance on me if I tuld 
about his brother. 

* I picked it up," I answered. 

“ Then why didn't you give it at once to 
me or to Mr. Monslow?" cried the Grand- 
pater. D'you know that the loss of this 
key has very nearly cost Beagles the loss of 
his situation?“ 

Excuse me, Mr. Cobb," broke in 
Monslow. But it is hardly likely that our 
young friend would recognise the key wien 
he saw it. Though money has certain'y 
been taken from the cash-box, I should not 
like to think that Edward obtained possession 
of the key for any dishonest purpose." 

He said it in a nasty, sneaking way, as if 
ke were anxious to give me the benetit of 
the doubt; but the next moment I was glad 
he'd done it; I never knew till then what a 
brick Aunt Grace was. She flared up like a 
rocket, and astonished even the Grand- 
pater. 

“I won't have the boy spoken of in that 
manner—at least, not in my presence," she 
exclaimed. * How dare you insinuate that 
there is the slightest possibility of his touch- 
ing money that does not belong to him. 
Whatever his faults may be, I know perfectly 
well that he is honest to the backbone!" 

^ Oh, come, Grace," said the Grandpater. 
“James didn’t mean to infer that the lad 
wasa thief, and I don't think so either; only, 
when he found the key he should have 
spoken to somebody instead of keeping it in 
his pocket.” 

Monslow simply shut up like a hedgehog ; 
but he gave me a look which was as good as 
an open declaration of war. I thought that 
was jolly fine of Aunt Grace, and I made up 
my mind I'd try and help her in return. 

About two days before I went back to 
Horwich we went out & walk together; I 
thought it was a case of now or never, and 
that if I didn't tackle her then I never 
should. I suppose I'd been turning over a 
long time in my mind what to say, for she 
looked down, smiling, and said: 

„Why, you're getting quite absent-minded, 
Ted. Ishall begin to think presently that 
you're in love. What are you so quiet 
about? <A penny for your thoughts!” 

“ Well, they're about you," I answered. 
* You're worried about something; and it's 
making you ill. I wish you'd tell me what 
it is, and let me help you if I can. I know 
I'm not very big (though I can lick young 
Tyler); but, for your sake, I believe I could 
lick a grown-up man. Anyway, I'd have a 
try; and if it's anything very difficult to 
understand, I'd set Broom on the job; 
because, as Cobb Major says, Broom’s got a 
nose for puzzles and mysteries." 

At first she wouldn't tell me anything ; but 
bit by bit I got it out of her, and when 1 
knew the real truth I was never so much 
astonished in all my life. "That miserable 
scarecrow of a James Monslow wanted to 
marry Aunt Grace! and the Grandpater 
wished her to have him! The Grandpater 
had always been very partial to James, and 
was going to make him a partner in the 
business. He said he knew Monslow was a 
careful man, and had saved a good bit, 
besides coming in for some legacy; and the 
Grandpater thinks a lot of money. 

Bit if James Monslow had been as rich as 
Crwsus he wou.dn't have been good enough 


for Aunt Grace; and I knew she'd never 
have him, not if he’d got the Bank of 
England in his pocket. The worst of it was 
that he wouldn't take “ No," and the Grand- 
pater backed him up, and that was what 
made Aunt Grace look so pale and miser- 
able. 

I only saw one way out of the difficulty ; 
and I thought I'd put matters straight there 
and then. 

Look here, Aunt Grace," I said. “I know 
some one who loves you very much—and who 
wants to marry you, and who's a thousand 
times better than that Monslow ; and, if I 
were you, I'd have him." 

She burst out laughing. and asked me if I 
remenbered that it wasn't leap year; but I 
saw the colour come in her cheeks, and 
1 knew that, though she tried to turn it into 
a joke, my shot had gone home. 

** The reason he hasn't proposed is because 
he doesn't feel in a position to marry," I 
answered. “I promised I wouldn't say 
anything to you about it 

* Then I shouldn't, if I were you.“ she said 
quickly, but laughing still. Those aren't 
the sort of things onc wishes to hear second- 
hand." 

I felt quite angry with Cobb Major for 
being such a stupid old stick-in-the-mud, 
and I said to Aunt Grace: 

* Well, all I know is that when I want to 
get engaged, I won't put all my pluck in my 
pocket, but I'll go straight away, and ask the 
girl to have me." . 

“And I hope she'll say Yes,’ " said Aunt 
Grace. “And I'm sure when you're married 
she'll have a very true and loyal husband." 

Ugh! Pooh! Fancy my being anyone's 
husband! 1 thought the conversation was 
beginning to get a bit silly, so I commenced to 
talk of something else; only first I firmly re- 
solved that if Cupid’s arrows weren't enough 
to make Cobb Major declare his passion, I'd 
try the effect of a drawing. pin! 

That same evening saw the beginning of 
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open war between myself and James 
Monslow. I hadn't been alone with him since 
I dropped the key ; and the way he'd spoken 
nbout it had rankled in my mind ever 
since. The Grandpater went to bed very 
early, as he had a cold, and Aunt Grace had 
been invited out, so I was left alone. 

It was about eight o'clock, and I was 
reading a book, when Jane the housemaid 
knocked at the door. 

* If you please, sir, Mr. Monslow's called.” 

I was on the point of merely saying.“ Well, 
tell him to call louder," when the thought 
struck me that this would be a splendid 
opportunity for me to have it out with hin, 
once for all, and show him I wasn't going 
to stand any more of his nonsense; so 
I copied Mr. Ormsby’s voice as nearly as I 
could, and said, Show Mr. Monslow in." 

I stood in à sort of careless attitude, with 
my back to the fire, like Ormsby does when 
you go to his studv, and I tried to assume 
his after-twelve manner. 

“Well, sir," 1 began; “I presume you 
came to see Mr. Cobb senior?“ 

Monslow laughed. **1 didn't come to see 
Mr. Cobb junior,” he replied. 

“ No, I don't suppose you did," I answered. 
“I should think you would hardly care to 
look Mr. Cobb junior in the face again after 
the way you insulted him the other evening. 
What right have you got to imply that I 
might be dishonest ? ” 

He did not seem & bit impressed by the 
Ormsby voice and manner, for he stepped 
forward, with the same evil grin on his face, 
and pulled my ear. 

* Rubbish ! " was all he said. 

“It’s not rubbish!” I answered. ** And look 
here, what was your brother Williain doing 
with that cash-box key? He dropped it in 
our shed at school. I believe you know all 


. ubout it.” 


“What William does is no business of 
mine," he answered; “and I've warned you 
several times to have nothing to do with him. 

(To be continued.) 
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As to his having that key in his possession, 
the thing's impos ible; you know very well 
you picked it up somewhere in Dennington." 

“ You mean now to imply that I'm a liar 
as well as a thief?” 

“What I mean to imply is this," he 
answered sharply: “a boy who robs a shop- 
till might very well be thought capable of 
taking money out of a cash-box, especially 
when the key is found in his possession." 

This was the second time that wretched 
lark at Rawbone’s had come back on me like 
an unexpected punch with a clenched fist, 
und made me gasp with astonishment. 

“It's not true!” I cried... We didn't rob 
the till. You got that story from Hurd, 1 
know; he writes you letters, and yet you 
told me you didn't know him, which is 
another of your crams.”’ 

* Never mind where I got the story from,” 
he said. “But 1 can tell you this, that if 
your friend wants to see the label Closed for 
Repairs which he stuck over the hole in 
the till, I think I know where I can lay mv 
hand on it. Now, don't you think we'd 
better change the subject of conversation ? "' 

I'd no idea that Monslow knew anything 
about our adventure at Rawbone's; there 
seemed no chance of keeping it dark now; 
but just then I was too waxy to be cautious. 

" You're & double-faced sneak ! " I cried. 
„Mou smoke and read novels, and pretend to 
the Grandpater that you don't. And another 
thing—you want to marry Aunt Grace, 
but you shan't, —that I promise you! ” 

He had picked up his hat, and was walk- 
ing towards the door; but when I said that, he 
stopped and turned sharp round. His face 
altered so much that it almost frightened 
me, and when he spoke his voice was just 
like William’s. 

“Take care!" he cried, “and don't 
meddle with my private affairs, or you'll 
tind you’ve gone too far. Just remember 
that a word from ine might send you to 
gaol ! ” 


CHRONICLES OF DULLMINSTER GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


By tHe Rev. Victor L. WHITECHURCH. 


CHAPTER VI.— THE STRANGE STORY OF PHIPPS'8 STAMPS. 


1 affair of Phipps's stamps wes long re- 

membered among tbe Chronicles of 
Dullminster Grammar School, not only 
because the loss of them was a mystery at the 
ume, but also because Harry Mason showed 
himself in the light of something more than 
a quiet humorist. 

Phipps was one of the juniors, a happy-go- 
lacky boy of about thirteen, with a hobby for 
stamp-collecting. In this he was extremely 
Jucky, and envied by all the other fellows 
who possessed stamp-albums. He had an 
uncle who was a great traveller, and who had 
begun to collect stamps himself. Not only 
did he give them all over to his nephew, 
but he was in the habit of sending him 
large packets of stamps from time to time 
from abroad. Unfortunately, Phipps was 
rather a careless chap, and failed to see the 
value of his collection as he ought to have 
done. 

He was often in the habit of bringing his 
album to school for the purpose of showing 
it and making exchanges with the other 
fellows in playtime. Sometimes he would 
leave his book in his desk for a day or two. 
Unlike most day-schools, each boy was pro- 
vided with a kev of his particular desk, so 
that he could lock it up, if he wished to do 
so. After four o'clock the school was gene- 


rally left open for half an hour or more ia 
charge of one of the masters, who would 
superintend those who were “kept in.“ or 
correct exercises. If it were a wet day, 
some of the boys would do part of their home 
lessons before going home to tea. The 
master in charge always locked up the school 
and took the keys to the Doctor for the 
night. 

There were two ways into the school. One 
from the Doctor's house, through his garden, 
the other from & courtyard which opened 
into the street. The boys invariably used 
the latter way. 

One afternoon, about half-past four, there 
were only two boys in the schoolroom, 
Phipps, and one of the senior fellows named 
Sinclair, Phipps was showing him some 
stainps he had just received from his uncle, 
a large packet of South American varieties, 
which the latter had purchased and sent 
home to his nephew. Among them were 
several whole sheets of some fifty stamps 
each. Phipps had his album on the desk 
before him, and had been sticking one of 
each of his new specimens into it. 

Mr. Snellgrove, the junior master, was 
seated at his desk correcting exercises. 
From time to time his eye wandered to the 
two boys aud the stamp album. Mr. 


Snellgrove was a collector of stamps himself, 


as they both knew, and had a fairly large 
number. 

Presently he got down from his stool and 
strolled towards them. 

" You've got rather a lot of duplicates 
there, Phipps,” he remarked. 

" Yes, sir, my uncle sent them. 
they fine?” 

"Ihaven't seen these Equador stamps," 
went on the master, taking up one of the 
sheets, though I've read about them. You're 
lucky to get so many, for they stand a 
chance of becoming very rare." 

„That's what my uncle says, sir. Here's 
his letter. Only a few of them were 
issued." 

* Why, they'd be worth selling, wouldn't 
they, Phipps ? ” asked Sinclair. 


Aren't 


Rather! But Id sooner exchange 
them." 
Mr. Snellgrove laid down the sheet, 


murmuring, “ Ah, one would get at leust 
half-a-crown apiece for them, I should say. 
But now," be went on, * I want to lock up 
the school, so you must go. boys." 

“All right, sir," said Phipps, putting the 
stamps back into a large envelope which he 
placed inside his album. Then he opened 
his desk and put the book inside. 
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He turned to go with Sinclair. 

“ Better lock it up," said Mr. Snellgrove, 
calling him back. 

So Phipps turned the key of his desk and 
put it in his pocket. The master walked 
with the boys as far as the outer door, which 
he locked on the inside as soon as they had 
gone out. Then they heard him retracing 
his steps through the school. His custom, 
they knew, was to go out of the other door, 
lock it, and take the keys to the Doctor. 

“I say, Phipps,” said Sinclair, as they 
walked home down the street,“ isn't it a bit 
risky leaving all those stamps in the school?” 

“Bosh!” replied Phipps; “ who’d touch 
'em? There'll be no one inside after 
Snellgrove goes out till the Doc. opens 
the doors in the morning." 

" Ah!" said Sinclair. “I suppose not. 
No, Snellgrove's the last to be in there, as 
you say." 

The next morning Phipps was at the 
school a little before nine. The Doctor, as 
usual, was there, together with the other 
masters and a few boys. Phipps went up to 
his desk and put inthe key. To his surprise 
it would not turn. Then he suddenly saw 
that the woodwork about the lock was 
slightly splintered. He seized the lid—it 
opened at once. With a cry of astonish- 
ment he looked inside. No, nothing, 
apparently, was missing. There was his 
stamp album, quite safe. 

He took it out and opened it, and then he 
made a startling discovery. 

The envelope containing the loose stamps 
had disappeared ! 

“Hullo! Isay!” 

"What is it, Phipps?" asked Mr. 
Snellgrove, whose desk was close by. 

“I've been robbed, sir! My desk has 
been broken open and somebody's taken my 


stamps." 
“Robbed? Nonsense!” said the master. 
«It’s true, sir. Look here. The lock's 


been forced.” 
“Why, who could force the lock?” said 
Mr. Snellgrove, apparently incredulous. 
“It’s been done, sir—really. It opened 
directly without the key. And all those 
South American stamps you saw last evening 
are gone." 


"Oh, you must be mistaken, Phipps. 


Look again.” 

Phipps dived his head into his desk and 
pulled out everything it contained. But the 
packet of stamps was not there. 

„What's the matter? ' asked the Doctor, 
who had come up. 

Phipps told him. 

“This is strange, certainly," said the 
Doctor; “but you should not leave valuable 
things here. As soon as prayers are over, I 
will see into the matter." 

The Doctor never allowed anything to 
interfere with prayers and call-over. When 
he had finished he made a thorough ex- 
amination of Phipps's desk, and then told the 
hoy to follow him to his study, which was in 
the house. 

“ Now, Phipps,” he said, when they were 
alone, „tell me all about it.” 

Phipps told him how he had locked up 
the stamps on the previous evening. 

"And no one was there besides Mr. 
Snellgrove, Sinclair, and yourself?“ 

“No, sir.” 

“ You and Sinclair went out together? ” 

„es, sir.” 

“Humph. Send Sinclair to me.” 

When the latter arrived the Doctor ques- 
tioned him closely. His story was exactly 
the same. 

“ You are sure Phipps locked his desk?“ 

“Yes, sir. Mr. Snellgrove advised him to 
do so." 

"Ah--you really think he put 
stamps in?“ 


those 
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“I’m sure of it, sir. We'd all been look- 
ing at them.“ 

“ What—Mr Snellgrove too?“ 

“Yes, sir. He was interested, being a 
stamp collector himself." 

"Oh! Were they valuable stamps ? ”’ 

“Yes, sir. Mr. Snellgrove said that the 
Equador ones were worth at least half.a- 
crown each. And the others were rare, too.“ 

" Have you any idea what they were all 
worth?“ 

* Well, sir, there might have been ten to 
fifteen pounds' worth altogether." 

Really? Well you may go." 

„Strange,“ murmured the Doctor to him- 
self. “I was the first in there this morning, 
and nothing could have happened then. It 
must have been in the night —or—or —I don't 
like to think of it. It's too terrible. And 
yet the circumstantial evidence is very 
strong. I don't know what to say, Iun 
sure." 

The drill-sergeant came that morning, and 
while the boys were being exercised in the 
courtyard the Doctor took the opportunity 
of having a little talk in his study with 
Mr. Snellgrove. He questioned him very 
closely, as he had the two boys, and then 
said: 

* Mr. Snellgrove, I'm afraid this is a very 
awkward affair for you." 

“What do you mean, sir?" said the 
master, changing colour. 

" Why—don't think I have formed any 
conclusion as yet, but the boys are sure to 
put two and two together, and as you were 
last in the school, and locked up the premises 
—you—you— understand?“ 

* Do you mean to say that you suspect me, 
sir?“ 

„Not at all- but —but, to speak plainly, 
Mr. Snellgrove, you must see that eircum- 
stances are very strongly in favour of such a 
suspicion, and you must not be surprised at 
it. You may rely on me to do all in my power 
to clear up the mystery—and—and I only 
hope it will be cleared up—for all our 
sakes.” 

“So do I, sir,” said Mr. Snellgrove. He 
was painfully affected, evidently, at what the 
Doctor had said, and, when he returned to 
his duties, was very nervous and upset. He 
was never a very great favourite with the 
boys, and the Doctor was right. They did 
suspect him. There were whispered sus- 
picions in school and playground that quickly 
travelled about. Phipps was a good-natured 
boy, and was loth to believe such a thing. 

“ But then,” argued Sinclair, “he was the 
very last person in the school, and was there 
all by himself, too. He knew all about the 
stamps and their value.” 

„What's to be done?“ 

Sinclair shrugged his shoulders. 

" We can only leave it in the Doctor's 
hands," he said, “and I fancy he suspects 
already.” 

But there was one boy in the school who 
was determined to find out for certain, and 
that was Harry Mason. He was a quiet, 
sarcastic fellow, who generally weighed all 
arguments, and rarely consulted the opinions 
of the other boys. 

“It looks very bad,” he said to himself, 


but I'd like to find out for certain. If 


Snellgrove did it, he’s an out-and-out beast, 
but he’s an awfully clumsy chap into the 
bargain. He might have known he'd be 
suspected.” 

“ Well, Mason,” said Phipps, coming up at 
that moment,“ isn't this a beastly thing?“ 

“Whats a beastly thing? Your face, 
young ’un?” 

“ No—losing my stamps." 

* You're a careless young ass to leave 'em 
about." 

“I know. I ought to have thought how 


much they were worth. Snell——, I mean 


the cad that stole them will get & rare lot 
of cash when he sells them.” 

"At present he's only sold the owner," 
retorted Mason. : 

But young Phipps's words struck him more 
deeply that evening. He belonged to a 
reuding-room in the town, and when he went 
in some hours later he noticed Mr. Snellgrove 
sitting at the table, looking at one of the papers. 
Presently the latter went out, and Mason 
looked to see what he had been reading. 

It was the * Exchange and Mart,” and it 
was open at the page headed “ Bric-a-Brac— 
Foreign Stamps." 

By the way Mason turned and walked out 
of that reading-room it was clear that a 
sudden idea had struck him. He went 
straight round to Phipps's place and asked 
to see him. 

“I say, youngster,” he said, * which were 
the rarest of those stamps you lost? "' 

“Equador, two reules, surcharged," re- 
plied Phipps. There were over a hundred 
of them. What do you want to know for?“ 

„Never you mind, Phipps,” retorted 
Mason; it's late for little boys to be up. 
You go to bed now." 

Mason wrote two letters that evening. 
One he posted, with some stamps in it, to 
the offices of the “Exchange and Mart,” 
the other he sent to a cousin of his, named 
Parker, who lived in à north London suburb, 
with some special instructions. 

Two days later the next edition of the 
“Exchange and Mart " came out, and Mason 
hurried to the reading-room after school and 
consulted it. He grinned as he found an 
advertisement under ** Bric-a-Brac "' that ran 
as follows : 

"Stamps. Equador, two reales,  sur- 
charged, wanted in any quantities. The 
highest prices given. Apply Parker, 183 
Pembury Road, Clapton, N.” 

A few minutes afterwards Sinclair came 
in, and Mason, who did not wish the 
slightest suspicion to get about among the 
fellows, lazily put down the paper and went 
out. 

“Tf Snellgrove’s caught and writes to- 
day," he calculated, the letter would get 
there to-morrow morning. If Joe Parker 
forwarded it at once I should have it in the 
evening. Well, we shall see." 

All that week there had been much gossip 
among the boys about the all-engrossing 
topic. The theft had taken place early in 
the week, and now Friday had arrived 
without. a satisfactory conclusion having 
been gained. The Doctor had spared no 
paius over the matter. He had even con- 
sulted the police, who told him to his face 
that he had better get a warrant for Snell- 
grove's arrest. He refused to do this, how- 
ever, though the evidence against him was 
so strong. As for the boys, they had sent 
Mr. Snellgrove to Coventry with the excep- 
tion of just answering when he spoke to 
them, and he found it by no means an easy 
matter to carry out his work in the school. 

On Friday night Mason hung about outside 
his door for the postman. The latter 
brought him quite a little budget of letters 
which his cousin had forwarded on. He 
opened them  impatiently. They were 
mostly from trade dealers offering to supply 
specimens of the Equador stamp. Presently 
he carne to one that bore the Dullminster 
postmark. He started as he looked at it, 
for the handwriting was somewhat familiar, 
if unexpected. In haste he tore it open and 
uttered an exclamation of surprise when he 
had read it. 

“Crimini!” he said.“ this is a rum affair. 
I shall have to tell the Doc. It’s only fair 
after all we've thought. III go round to 
him at once." 

He rushed off to the Doctor's house, rang 
the bell, and asked to see him. 


“ Well, Mason, what is it?” asked the 
Doctor, rather surprised at such a late visit. 

“ Please, sir, I want you to read this letter. 
It's about those stamps of Phipps," and he 
told him how he had put the veiled adver- 
tisement into the Exchange and Mart." 

The doctor smiled. 

“ So you've been 
Holmes—eh, Mason ? 
result of it.” 

And he reached out his hand for the letter. 
But directly he had read it his face became 
grave. 

“ Mason," he said, “this is a very serious 
and a very painful matter. You have done 
well to come to me at once about it. I will 
ask you to leave it in my hands to think 
over; but,for the sake of justice, I am afraid 
my only course will be to deal with it 
publiely before the whole school. In the 
meantime, please say nothing of what has 
occurred.” 

“ Certainly not, sir.” 

“ You have acted very shrewdly, Mason. 
Good-night.”’ 

* Good-night, sir.” 

For a long time the Doctor sat with the 
letter in front of him, thinking over the 
situation. Then he locked it up in his desk 
with a sigh, saying — 

* Yes—it is the only course. 
be done." 

The next morning the boys, as they came 
in, noticed the exceedingly severe expression 
on the Doctor's face. 

There's going to be a jawing about some- 
thing," whispered Harris. ‘ He never looks 
like that unless some one's going to catch it 
hot. I wonder what's up!” 

As soon as the names were called the 
Doctor began. 

Boys,“ he said, “ I have several things to 
say to you. I have not spoken publicly about 
what occurred last Monday—you all know to 
what I refer; but I think now I am bound to 
take more particular notice of it. A dastardly 
theft took place in this school. I have made 
all kinds of inquiries about it, for we all 
wish that justice shall be done. Now I am 
determined, in ease anyone in this room " 
—and the Doctor emphasised the words 
very strongly —“ is the culprit, to give him 
the chance of confessing.” í 

He paused, and the startled boys gradually 
turned their faces towards Mr. Snellgrove, 
who stood, pale and with folded arms, at his 
desk, but still meeting their gaze unflinch- 
ingly. There was a dead silence. 

Presently the Doctor’s voice broke it once 


imitating Sherlock 
Well, let me see the 


Justice must 


again. 

* I shall go further still. I intend asking 
everyone here if they know anything about 
those stamps, or if they have them in their 
possession. Answer as I call the roll." 

He called boy after boy, fixing his eyes 
intently upon each as he received the in- 
variable =nswer ; 
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"No, gir 1^" 

“Very well!" he said. “You are all 
here, and you all deny having any knowledge 
of it." 

There was a slight whispering among the 
first class, and then Carter blurted out: | 

“ Please, sir, you haven't asked every- 
body ! ” 

" You mean the masters, Carter? I am 
perfectly aware of that. Happily it is not 
necessary to put the question to them." 

Mr. Snellgrove started, and a flush of 
relief passed over his face. 

"Iam afraid the real culprit has missed 
his chance of confession," went on the 
Doctor, and he will probably be surprised 
at my next step. This letter," and he drew 
it from his pocket, *is an answer to an 
advertisement in the * Exchange and Mart.' 
I will read it : 


** Dear Srr,—In answer to your advertise- 
ment, I beg to state that I have 120 Equador 
2 reales, surcharged, for sale, and also a 
number of other rare South American stamps. 
I enclose a list of them. Will you write 
and tell me how much you will give me for 
the 120 Equadors, and if you care to buy the 
others ? ' 


“And this list," went on the Doctor, 
“ exactly corresponds with the stamps that 
Phipps has lost. And now for the writer 
of this letter.” 

And he added in tones of thunder: 

“Stand out, Sinclair. This letter bears 
your signature. What have you to say for 
yourself ? " 

Every eye was turned on Sinclair, who 
first started, and then buried his burning 
face in his hands. It was a terrible surprise 
to all. 

** You stand self-condemned," went on the 
Doctor. *I might have spared you the 
humiliation of this public exposure, buf 
that justice had to be done to another who 
has been suspected, and I remembered that 
you were the first to insinuate those sus- 
picions in my own mind. Mr. Snellgrove, in 
the name of us all, I am sure I may express 
the deep regret we feel that any suspicion 
should have fallen upon you. As for you, 
Sinclair, follow me to my study. It has yet 
to be determined how far you will 
punished." 

The wretched boy slunk out of the school 
after the Doctor, and that was the last time 
his schoolfellows saw him. He made a full 
confession. It appeared that he had become 
entangled with bad companions in Dull- 
minster, and had foolishly been betting, first 
losing money, and then owing it. Finally 
he was in dire straits, and wondered how he 
was to get out of his troubles. When Phipps 
showed him the stamps, the temptation came 
to him, especially when the question of their 
value was raised. He saw at once that Mr. 
Snellgrove, being the last in the school, 
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would be the one on whom suspicion would 
naturally fall. He had a key at home which 
he had once found out would open the outer 
door of the school, and, armed with this and 
a big screwdriver, he went round to the 
school late at night, let himself in, and 
easily forced open the desk with the screw- 
driver. 

His next difficulty was to dispose of the 
stamps. The columns of the Exchange 
and Mart“ naturally suggested themselves to 
him, and in this way he baited his own 
trap. 

The fathers of both Phipps and Sinclair 
were sent for by the Doctor, and after much 
discussion it was decided that the unhappy 
boy should be sent right away. Mr. Phipps 
from the first declined to prosecute, and his 
son, rejoicing in the possession of his stamps 
once again, begged hard for his unfortunate 
schoolfellow. 

Mason’s ruse leaked out, and he became 
known as the * Detective." Mr. Snellgrove 
thanked him warmly. 

* You've been the means of clearing up 
a most unpleasant predicament, so far as I 
was concerned," he said. 

" I'm afraid, sir, in the first place I set 
the trap for you. But I'm very glad it 
turned out otherwise, though I'm sorry for 
that chap Sinclair." 

Let us hope the disgrace and the warn- 
ing will turn him out a better fellow," said 
the master. 

And, from what the boys heard of him 
from time to time, it did. 
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RUGBY FOOTBALL AND HOW TO PLAY IT. 


| gene is undoubtedly one of the most 

ancient sports, not only in England, but 
also in Scotland and Ireland. Reference to 
the game repeatedly occurs in old Chronicles. 
That the players did not err on the side of 
gentleness is shown by various ediots for its 
suppression, notably one by James r, The 
game, however, was too much to the popular 
liking to be easily extinguished, and survived 


? 


Bv CHARLES J. B. MARRIOTT. 


L—HISTORY OF THE GAME. 
in a primitive form on many village greens 
well into the present century. 

Camp-ball, a variation of the game, 
formerly played in the Eastern Counties, bore 
the most resemblance to the Rugby of to-day, 
inasmuch as passing, running with, and 
catching the ball were prominent features. 
The old raee of campers has not long died 
out, and the open spaces and fields where they 
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played still bear such names as the“ Camp- 
ing land," * Camping ground," ete. 

Moore, writing in 1823, gives tlie following 
account of a camping match, which we repro- 
duce, believing a comparison of the points of 
similarity in, this old-fashioned game with 
that of to-day will be interesting to our 
readers: The parties, ten or fifteen on a 
side, stand in line, facing each other, at about 
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ten yards distance, midway between their goal 
and that of theiradversaries. An indifferent 
spectator throws up a ball the size of a cricket 
ball midway between the confronted players 
and makes his escape. The rush is to catch 
the falling ball. He who first can catch or 
seize it speeds home, making his way through 
his opponents and aided by his sidesmen. If 
caught and held, or rather in danger of being 
held, he throws the ball to some less be- 
leaguered friend more free and more in breath 
than himself, who, if it be not arrested in its 
course, or he jostled away by the eager and 
watchful adversaries, catches it; and he in 
like manner hastens homeward, in like 
mannet pursued, annoyed, and aided, winning 
the notch or snotch if he contrive to carry 
or throw it within the goal. At a loss of a 
snotch a recommencement takes place. When 
the game is decided by snotches, seven or nine 
are the game, and these, if the parties be well 
matched, take two or three hours to win." 

Sometimes a large football was used ; the 
game was then called “ kicking camp" ; and 
if played with the shoes on * savage camp." 
Here certainly we have the elements of the 
Rugby game. For example, the two sides, to 
commence with, line up at half-way, ten 
yards apart; they rush to caich the ball when 
started ; the catcher runs off with it, his op- 
ponents trying to hold him ; on the ball being 
thrown within— i.e. between—the goal a point 
is scored, and the game is then recommenced 
by lining out at half-way as before. Further, 
what better instruction could be given to-day 
as to passing, than for the runner “ to throw 
the ball to a less beleaguered friend more free 
and more in breath than himself’’? Do not 
all our writers on passing insist that the 
player with the ball must only transfer it to 
one more favourably circumstanced than 
himself. Despite the fact that running with 
the ball, the chief characteristic of our game, 
was permitted in these early forms of football, 
it is to Rugby School the present style of 
play owes its origin. 

It should be borne in mind, too, that there 
was a time when running with the ball was 
unknown even at Rugby. A volume recently 
published for the purpose by the Old 
Rugbeian Society conclusively proves that 
prior to 1820 this feature of the game had 
no existence at the famous school. Mr. 
Webb Ellis is credited with the honour of 
being the first Rugby schoolboy to run with 
the ball. This would be about 1823, but it was 
not until some years later that the innovation 
was thoroughly legalised. By the forties, 
however, when the ever-to-be-remembered 
writer of Tom Brown " (Judge Hughes) was 
at Rugby, it had become, as now, the chief 
distinguishing feature of the game. Many 
of the other large schools soon followed 
Rugby’s lead, and the running game be- 
came extremely popular. The members of 
these schools on leaving for the universities 
or for business pursuits in London carried 
the love of their game with them. As a 
result clubs were formed and matches played, 
but the enjoyment of the latter was greatly 
marred by there being no fixed code of rules 
to play under. 

Most schools possessed rules and varia- 
tions of their own made to suit some 
peculiarity of their ground or handed down 
by tradition. 
in after-years, and it requires no great 
stretch of imagination to picture the dis- 
putes and difficulties caused by such a state 
of things. The formation of one code of 
rules which would secure the allegiance not 
only of the old boys of the running schools, 
but also of those educated where dribbling 
only was allowed, occupied the earnest 
attention of Mr. C. W. Alcock and the other 
early football fathers. The task of welding 
these conflicting rules and idéas to suit all 
parties was an extremely difficult one, but 


To these their old boys adhered ' 
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& consummation of their wishes appeared, 
almost assured in 1863. 

One feature, however, of the old Rugby 
game was eliminated by the proposed 
universal code, & feature which is not in- 
aptly described by Strutt in his English 
Sports and Pastimes " as follows: The exer- 
cise often becomes exceeding violent, the 
players kicking each other’s shins without 
ceremony." Yes, hacking was the rock that 
split the football world into the two divisions 
which have ever since existed. The Black- 
heath club would not give up this cherished 
practice, to which their members had been 
inured from boyhood. At the meeting held 
to pass the new rules Mr. Campbell, the 
Blackheath representative, addressed the 
assembled delegates in a vigorous speech, 
and wound up by stating that with hacking 
eliminated he would “ bring over a lot of 
Frenchmen who, with a week’s practice, 
would beat the supporters of the proposed 
code." On his motion for the retention of 
hacking being lost by thirteen votes to four, 
Blackheath withdrew from the Association, 
& course followed by several other clubs. 

The want, however, of & fixed code of rules 
and governing body continued to be keenly 
felt by the followers of the running game, 
and eventually, on January 26, 1871, the 
Rugby Union was formed. It is well worth 
while, honoris causd, to give the names of the 
clubs who were enrolled as original members, 
nine of whom, whose names are printed in 
italics, are still in existence: Blackheath, 
Richmond, Marlborough Nomads, Wel- 
lington College, Guy’s Hospital, Harlequins, 
King’s College, St. Paul's School, Civil 
Service, West Kent, Wimbledon Hornets, 
Gipsies, Clapham Rovers, Flamingoes, 
Queen's House, Lausanne, Addison, 
Mohicans, and Belsize Park. 

Algernon Rutter, an old Rugby boy, was 
elected first president. Evidently the 
players of 1871 were either more advanced 
in civilisation or less hardy than those of 
1863, for rule 57 of the newly formed Union 
read, No hacking, or hacking over, or trip- 
ping up, shall be allowed under any circum- 
stances." From the date of its inception to 
the present time, the Rugby Union, while 
jealously guarding the grand characteristics 
of the game, have been careful to eliminate 
the rougher features of the old days, when to 
the uninitiated in its glories amatch appeared 
& species of prize-fight without rules plus a 
mixture of ancient british warfare. 

Though a glance at the names of the 
original clubs will show that the Union was 
founded by Londoners, the game had made 
considerable headway in the north, and the 
north-country contingent shortly after united 
with their southern brethren. In Yorkshire 
the spread of the game was largely due to the 
exertions of H. W. T. Garnett, while in 
Lancashire the recently deceased James Mac- 
laren, father of the famous cricketer, was an 
untiring pioneer. 

The year 1871 was further eventful in the 
annals of the game, from the fact of the 
first international match being played with 
Scotland. Until 1876, twenty a-side was 
the complement of players in this great 
contest, the arrangement of the side being 
as follows: three full backs, one three- 
quarter back, three half-backs, thirteen 
forwards. With such & number of players, 
&nd passing unknown, the play to our 
modern notions was dull and slow, consisting 
as it did of almost interminable scrummaging. 
In 1876 the reduction of players to fifteen 
a-side made the game more open and materially 
lessened the amount of scrummaging. Later, 
in 1878, an important alteration was made 
in the laws by which a player fairly tackled 
with the ball was obliged to immediately put 
it down. This change at once made the 
play much faster, and the old plan of waiting 


until both sides had formed up in compact 
phalange before putting the ball down in 
the scrummage was a thing of the past. 

Condition now became of the first import- 
ance, and light wiry forwards, who had been 
at a disadvantage in old pushing days, when 
weight was the first essential, were able to 
assert their usefulness. Two three-quarter 
backs were found necessary instead of the 
solitary one, which number was subsequently 
increased to three, and more recently to four. 
The rapid development of the passing game 
has caused this increase of players on the 
three-quarter line. The urt of passing owes 
its inception to a magazine article by the late 
Arthur Budd, one of the greatest enthusiasts 
the game ever had, and one who was always 
in the van of any improvement or develop- 
ment. J. H. Payne of Lancashire, and Alan 
Rotherham of Oxford, the soundest half. 
back that ever played, perfected the system 
of the halves making openings for, and pass- 
ing to (or feeding, as it is called), their three- 
quarters. Later, Robertshaw of Bradford 
demonstrated the great advantage to be 
obtained by a centre three-quarter feeding 
his wings. This style of play has since been 
brought to the highest pitch of excellency 
by the Welsh teams, and their players are 
certainly in this respect in advance of thosc 
from England, Scotland, and Ireland. It is 
an unfortunate fact that among many English 
clubs of the present day there is a tendency 
to overdo the passing before the grammar 
of the art has been thoroughly mastered. 
Now, more than ever, combination is every- 
thing for a team’s success, and without it 
physical force is vain. 

This is to a school’s advantage, as, with 
greater opportunities for practising together, 
a school fifteen can render an excellent 
account of themselves against men. This 
was conclusively proved a few years ago by 
the boys of Leys Schools, who, playing all the 
colleges at Cambridge, remained unbeaten for 
three consecutive seasons. We hope in a 
later article to deal with school teams, both 
Scotch and English, and their matches; there- 
fore, for the present, we shall not pursue this 
subject. 

In our international matches with Scotland 
the results are singularly level, each country 
claiming nine wins and nine matches being 
drawn. Ireland first met England in 1875, 
and all the earlier contests were won by the 
latter country; but of late years Irish football 
has improved immeasurably, the record now 
standing—England seventeen wins, Ireland 
six wins, drawn one. 

Wales did not put a team in the field until 
1881, and not unnaturally at first suffered 
some heavy defeats. In 1890 they gained 


their first victory, since which date they 
have udded four more wins to their credit. 
England’s total for this series amounts to 
eleven victories—one match, that of 1887, 
having been drawn. 

(To be con'iuned.) 
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Í HAPPENED to be superintending the 
erection of an instrument for a certain 
observatory on the West Coast when, at the 
close of a hard day's work, the workmen 


A TRUE GHOST STORY. 
By H. J. Curtis. 


again in the morning. Never you fear, sir; 
it'll be all right." 

He spoke with a confidence I wished I 
might share, but, as the sun was set and the 


whom I had employed, deciding it was time 
to cease their labours for the day, promptly 
separated for their several homes, leaving the 
instrument under a very scanty shelter, and 
the wire stays which .supported a tube some 
twenty feet high (a part of the instrument) 
temporarily, and, to my mind, very insecurely 
fastened. 

It was necessary it should be in an exposed 
place, and the spot chosen for it was an 
almost ideal situation—for the instrument. 
A more dreary place cannot well be imagined. 
It was on the top of a small hill; as for 
trees, there were none, and hardly a bush 
could be seen anywhere. Before it stretched 
the sea, the waves of which broke with a 
hollow roar upon the shingle beach at the 
foot of the cliffs, retreating with a sound of 
rushing pebbles like a long-drawn sigh. On 
each side lay the downs, stretching in an 
almost unbroken monotony to the distant 
low-lying hills; whilst behind, through the 
evening mists, the lights of the town twinkled 
cheerfally. 

“I think they'll be all right, sir," said a 
cheery voice at my elbow, as I was again 
nervously trying the fastenings of the tube. 
Tarning, I saw the harbour-master, who had 
charge of the instruments. 

"May be," said I; “but what if people 
come out here meddling? If any boys start 
climbing these stays they'll have the whole 
thing down about their ears." 

“So they would," he replied; „only no 
one will come out here before we're at work 


men were gone, nothing more could be done 
that night, and so, far from satisfied, I 
resigned the instrument to its fate and 
prepared to return. 
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Just as my companion and I were leaving, 
a broad beam of light shot out over the 
water. It was from the lighthouse, which 
stood on a hump-backed promontory to our 
right. I lingered a few moments to watch 
it, as it died out for a few seconds, only to 
reappear and shed its dazzling glare out to 
sen: then I rejoined the harbour-1naster, with 
an involuntary shudder as the chill wind 
swept moaning past me. 

“ Yes," said my companion, it's a dreary 
place, and that’s why I’m so sure about the 
instrument " ; and then, with a glance at me, 
“ Ghosts," he added, with a slight laugh. 

What,“ said I, “are the folks here so 
superstitious as that? Do you believe in 
ghosts?“ 

„Well, no," he answered slowly, and gaz- 
ing the while at the light -“ no, but I’ve seen 
one." 

“What!” said I—“ seen a ghost? Come, 
now; surely there's a yarn there?“ 

* Well, yes, there is, sir," he replied, and 
this was his yarn: 

“I was up there on the light," he began, 
pointing at the lighthouse. “It was one 
evening, just after a heavy gale we had not 
long ago. I was spying about with a glass 
at nothing in particular, when I happened to 
see something down on the beach among the 
rocks. I could make nothing of it, so I 
climbed down to the beach and scrambled 
over the stones to see what it was. At 
first I could not find it; and then I came on 
it suddenly as I was climbing over a boulder. 
It was a man's body—but minus the head! 

“ I was not at all well at the time, and I 
don't think I have ever been so startled in 
my life before. The man had evidently 
been lost i1 some wreck or another, and had 
been washing about on and off with the tides, 
and, in the heavy seas we'd been having, had 
had his head beaten off; or perhaps he had 
got jammed head first in some crevice, and 
the motion caused by the swell had worn it 
away til it and his body had parted. 
Anyhow, it was a ghastly sight, and it 
knocked me up. 

* How, I’m sure I don't know, but a yarn 
got about that this man's headless body 
roamed the moors of a night in search of its 
head. Of course, no one really believed the 
tale, and I probably least of all. 

“One night, soon after the finding of the 
body, having gone to bed after a very heavy 
day's work, [ lay awake for some time, tired 
out, yet unable to get rest. Presently, 
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however, I fell into a restless sleep, in which 
I had a most horrible dream! I dreamt I 
was out on the moor, when this wretched 
body met me, and, beckoning me on with its 
arms, cried: 

* * My head! my head! 
head! 

„With a great start I awoke, unrefreshed 
and in a cold sweat. All of a tremble, I got up 
and paced the room. A high wind was 
moaning and whistling outside, and I could 
hear the roar of the surf away out on the 
beach. Opening the window, I leaned out 
and let the swirling drizzling rain damp my 
cheeks. But I was letting it into the room, 
so, slipping on my clothes, I unfastened the 
creaking door and went out. After leaving 
the town I struck away towards the light- 
house. What a night it was! What with the 
pitch-black clouds overhead and the whirling 
rain and high wind, it was impossible to see 
far ahead, and so I stumbled on blindly, 
walking as hard as I could. 

“The wind and the brisk walk revived 
and soothed me, until after awhile I felt 
almost inclined to laugh at my dream. But 
nevertheless I could not wholly shake off the 
feeling of dread with which I had awoke. 

* How the surf did crash and roar! sound- 
ing louder and yet louder as I neared the 
lighthouse headland, until, what with the 


Oh, give me my 


Wits is the time to buy a few trout eggs 
and watch the curious way in which 
they hatch out, and the extraordinary little 
creatures that come out of them, more like 
tadpoles than trout. 

It is a mistake to suppose that elaborate 
appliances are really necessary for hatching 
out a few trout-or salmon eggs. Francis 
Francis, who was one of the highest 
authorities on the subject in his time, 
used to say that a lot of spring salmon 
could be hatched out in a “ saucer ” of cold 
water. 

This is literally true, but in order to give 
them a chance of living it would be neces- 
sary to keep the saucer under a tap, and let 
the water drip continually upon them. They 
would not live long in the saucer even thus, 
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shriek of wind and roar of water, the noise 
seemed to stun one. And then, as I reached 
the foot of the headland, I was struck helpless 
with horror, and the cold sweat broke out 
afresh, for there, right in front of me and a 
little higher up the slope, stood a headless 
body, looming out of the whirling chaos, and 
frantically waving me on! My heart seemed 
to stop beating as I thought I heard, above 
the shriek of the wind, the wailing cry: 

My head! my head! Oh, give me my 
head!’ 

“I don't know what I thought, or how 


FISH CULTURE FOR BOYS. 
By J. PAUL TAYLOR. 


unless carefully shaded, for their eyes are 
very sensitive, and on the whole it will be 
well to use some more suitable vessel. 

I see that a very small tank, and one dozen 
eggs, can now be obtained from Mr. 
Armistead (Solway Fishery, N.B.) for 2s. 6d., 
and a larger one (with 500) for 7s. 6d. This 
latter sort I have used for several years with 
some success. 

There are many other fish-culturists whose 
eggs are equally good, and among them I may 
mention the Wyresdale Fishery (Scorton, 
Lanes.) and Messrs. Andrews, of Critchmere, 
Haslemere, as being likely to be also willing 
to send boys small parcels of ova at about 15. 
a dozen, if cash is sent with the order. 

The way to use the tank is easily described. 
First see that it is clean. Then buy some 
glass rods, or tubes, ready cut into lengths 
just short of the width of the tank. Fasten 
thes:#by means of a wire framework, which 
you ean make with a little ingenuity (I 
found it easy enough), so that they are 
about 4 in. apart and parallel, and about 
J in. under the level of the water in the 
tank. Then place the eggs in rows on the 
grill, and put the tank under a tap. Let 
this run slowly or drip fast (according to 
your water supply) on one end of the tank 
and run out at the other. The water must 
of course be pure. 

Keep this going as much as possible, as the 
more water runs through the healthier the 
fish are likely to be. It is not, however, 
absolutely necessary that the water should 
be always running; this may not be 
possible. 

If your eggs have been sent you when 
nearly ready to hatch (as they should be), 
you will within two or three days begin to 
see a tiny thread-like creature trying its 
best to break the shell and get. its enormous 
eyes out to see the world. In this it will 
succeed in a day or two, and you will then 
be able to examine one of the most curious 
young fish that you ever saw. 

It has a head somewhat larger than that 
of a pin (with two big black eyes), and its 
body is even thinner than a pin’s. But 


underneath this thread-like body is the most them for a large aquarium. 


long I stood there, but suddenly, gripping 
my stick and yelling I know not what, I 
stumbled on towards the beckoning figure. 
My knees shook as I reeled up the slope, 
until I was close to it, and then with my 
eyes shut I made one last rush and gripped 
—a sailor’s jersey one of the lightsmen had 
pegged by the shoulders to a wire fence and 
had forgotten to take in. Darkness and the 
shrieking wind, combined with the effects 
of my dream on my imagination, I suppose, 
accounted for the rest. 

* But here we are, sir. 


Good night!” 


curious part of all. It is a transparent bag, 
much bigger than the fish itself, and con- 
taining food to last it for some woeks. 

The *alevin," as it is now called, cannot 
swim properly, as its belly-bag quite over- 
weights it, but it will remain on the bottom 
of the tank, in the darkest corner, to keep 
its eyes from the light. i. 

If there are many, they will all herd to- 
gether, except that now and then some of 
the strongest will make sudden darts upward, 
only to return helpless to the bottom. 

Of course no feeding is required at present. 
It is four or five weeks usually before the 
“ yolk-sac is absorbed, and not until this is 
nearly finished is it of any use trying to feed 
your curious babies (each with feeding- 
bottle). e 

When feeding-time does arrive your diffi- 
culties begin. Wait till you.see some of the 
little things (now grown into some likeness 
to trout) begin to poise themselves in the 
water and appear to look for food. 

By this time their mouths will have begun 
to develop, and if very small insects, such as 
those found on water-weeds, *'star-wort," 
etc. can be given them (on the weeds, of 
course, for you could hardly even see the 
insects and baby shell-tish found on the 
stalks of star-wort and other weeds), they 
may take them and thrive; but it is not at 
all certain they will, even with the best in- 
tentions on your part. 

Soon after the first attempt you may try 
grating & little bit of hard-boiled egg very 
fine and putting it into the sharpest part of. 
the run of water. This will often be taken; 
and grated liver, or even mutton, is also 
attractive if the bits are small encugh. All 
fragments uneaten must be removed, for 
pure water is very important for such small 
fish. 

If you succeed in getting some of your fish 
to feed, and not others, turn the weakly 
ones into some stream, and devote yourself 
to the few that will feed, putting suitable 
weeds and a little gravel in, and a good-sized 
stone or two, and you may rear half a dozen 
fish. to some size, and make pretty pets of 
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ME life-story of Mafeking's defender has 
been summarised in this manner: Born 
in London, at 6 Stanhope Street, on Feb. 22, 
1857, he was christened Robert Stephenson 
Smyth. The first two names were bestowed 
upon him in token of the fact that they 
were those of his godfather, the famous 
engineer. His mother, who is the daughter 
of the late Admiral Smyth, gave him the 
third. 

The truth of the old saying that “the boy 
is father to the man“ was exemplified to a 
remarkable degree in the boyhood of young 
Baden-Powell. Thus, while still a mere 


Major B. F. S. Baden-Powell. 
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BADEN-POWELL. 


rate, when he went up for the Army examina- 
tion, he passed fifth out of over seven 
hundred candidates. 

This was in 1876, and the regiment which 
had the honour of initiating him into the art 
of "soldiering" was the 18th Hussars. 
With this smart corps the newly appointed 
subaltern served in Indig and Afghanistan. 

It was not till 1887 that B.-P.,” then a 
Captain, made his first acquaintance with 
South Africa, when he was appointed 
Assistant Military Secretary to his uncle, 
General Sir Henry Smyth, at Cape Town. 
From here he proceeded, five years later, in a 
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West Africa. While in the Dark Continent 
he did such splendid work that all question 
of retirement was waived; and now he is 
forming a body of ** police " to keep order in 
South Africa, and some of our old boys are 
joining. 

In 1896 came another spell of special 
service." This time it was in Matabeleland, 
where he was attached to the Staff of Sir 
Frederick Carrington, during his campaign in 
the Matoppo Hills. Here his good service 
was recognised by promotion to the rank of 
full Colonel, and in 1897 he was given the 
command of the 5th Dragoon Guards. 


Our “ B.-P.” 
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Mr. W. Baden-Powell. C. O. 


The Baden-Powell Family, including the Gallant Major-General. 
(From a Photograph by WALTER BARNETT, Hyde Park Corner, S.W.) 


child, he would astonish everyone with whom 
he came into contact by the extraordinary 
versatility of his accomplishments. At an 
aze when most children would be still grap- 
pling with the mysteries of pot-hooks and 
hangers, Mafeking’s future defender could 
not only write well, but could also use a 
pacil with such effect as to win the warm 
*"»9rove! of so distinguished a critic as the 
lite Mr. Ruskin. At Charterhouse, where he 
dent some five years under the care of Dr. 
H ug- Brown, he made his mark from the first. 
liver foremost in any fun that was going on, 
4 fine bat and a capital all-round athlete, he 
by no means neglected his books. At any 


similar capacity to Malta. While stationed 
in Valetta he is said to have been the life and 
soul of the garrison. 

In the light of present events, it seems 
curious to think that it is only by a mere 
chance that B.-P.” did not retire from the 
Army some years ago. The fact is, in 1894, 
when he was Major, he was on the point of 
being compulsorily retired on account of “ the 
uve clause." Just then, however, affairs in 
Ashanti demanded the presence of a capable 
and energetic officer there to organise the 
native levies. With one of their oecasional 
„„ happy thoughts.“ the War Office selected 
Baden-Powell for this work, and sent him to 


Barrack-square drill and ‘Autumn Man- 
œuvres,” however, were never after Baden- 
Powell's heart, and & gallop over the rolling 
veldt was far more prized by him than the 
parade movements afforded by life at 
Aldershot. For this reason, when, in the 
spring of 1899, he was offered the appoint- 
ment of organising irregular cavalry in 
Rhodesia, he gladly seized the opportunity, 
and went out once more to South Africa. In 
this manner, then, did Mafeking'a defender 
in its hour of trial find himself on the spot 
when the bursting storm-cloud of last year 
furnished him with the task that he carried 
out so splendidly. 
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ICE-BOAT 


E may not be uninteresting to many, par- 
ticularly young people who have not 
had the opportunity of personally seeing 
tbe sport, to know how our Transatlantic 
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RACING ON THE HUDSON RIVER, U.S. 


vessel. The plan illustrates it as being two 
sides of a triangle, formed by two massive 
baulks of hard timber, braced together by a 
couple of corresponding cross-pieces. Along 


cousins utilise the frost-bound Hudson (and 
for that matter many another American 
river) by means of the racing ice-boat. 

A glance at the accompanying sketches 
will show thé peculiar nature of this kind of 


the centre of the under-side of the triangle 
runs another great baulk, beneath which is 
fixed the steel skids, or runners, answering 
to the keel of a vessel proper. 

The steering is effected by & manipulation 


of thc sails, together with an occasional use 
of the tiller, which, depressing a short iron 
rudder arrangement set anglewise, throws 
the hoat’s nose in the direction opposite to 
that it might at the time be pointing. 

To see these craft, as the writer has seen 
them, skimming the ice at the rate of fifty, 
sixty, and even seventy miles an hour, is a 
sight not readily to be forgotten. Tradition, 
and even current story, has it that a speed of 
one hundred miles an hour has been made, 
but one would need to be an actual witness of 
such an instance before recording it. 

On the broader parts of the Hudson, where 
the width of the river may be measured by 
miles, the ice.is “ hummocky,” rendering the 
passage of the ice-boat difficult and dan- 
gerous. The boat is a familiar object on all 
the great North-American lakes, both in 
Canada and in the States. Accidents 
are, as may be imagined, not altogether un- 
known, and when occurring are of no trifling 
character. 

The sport is one which of course could 
never, by rcason of our climatic conditions, 
obtain widely in this country; nor would 
English people care, we think, to experience 
the severe weather which would alone 
render the ice-boat in Great Britain a. 
regular possibility. RaLPH ENDERBY. 
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RowN MrNon wasn't very much 
Above the general run 
Of schoolboys, though he thought himself 
Quite an exceptional one. 
About the middle of the form 
Was where he used to stop, 
But one fine day in Chemistry 
He mounted to the top. 


(His mental balance was upset 
By this prodigious feat, 

And consequently he became 
Blown up with self-conceit.) 


— 2 a LIUM. 
wmm 


Master Diffles, youngest son of Professor B——, 
experimenting secretly (without permission) 
en Lis father's laboratory, discovers— 


THE BLOWING UP OF BROWN. 


By H. St. JOHN SEAMER. 


Convinced that everyone must now 
His genius recognise, 

Change in the master’s methods 
Ile proceeded to advise. 

Said he: Though hitherto I've not 
Been top, I am no ass. 

You don’t allow sufficient scope 
Jor genius in your class." 


(He paused, expecting thanks, no doubt, 


But found to his dismay . 
Tbat he was being blown up in 
A totally different way.) 
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Holiday Fun! 


Quite bv necilent, a sure method of tiying through space (a 


subject that has Uatlled inventors for centuries), 
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In pique at this rebuff he gave 
A lecture to his friends 
On “Inorganic Chemistry, 
Its Origin and Ends." 
But, during an experiment 
To illustrate it, be 
Mixed up some other chemical 
With K Cl O, 


(I will not give the formula, 
Nor is it right I should, 
For shortly he discovered that 
. He was blown up for good.) 


(PY BRADSHAW, 


i 


(After the discovery’) And doesn't he wish he 
hadn’t succeeded ! 
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HOW TO MAKE A DOUBLE 


RUNNER. 


Bv T. Smita, Halifax, N.S. 


nw boys in the British Isles have ever had an 

opportunity of flying down a snow-clad hill on à 
Cru:iian bob sleigh, 

1. Is à verv urettv sight to see half.a-dozen runners 


c 


Fic. 1. 


an about twenty or thirty single sleighs careering 
rown a steep slofe and coming slowly to a stop at the 
tat tom. 

lt me try to describe one of these double runners, 
o7 bob-sleighs, You will want 12 ft. of Ain. pine, 
3 iu. wide. On your plank wark off four parts of 


Fic. 2. 


3 ft. each. Cut out of a piece of brown paper a de izn 
like fig. J. 

Trace round on your pieces of wood and cut out 
with a drawknife, making from A to n 4 in. and 
from € to A 3 in. Disa hole made with a chisel, an 
inch square. The top of D is 3 an inch from FA. F is 
another inch-square hole 15 in. from D and likewise 
3 in. from FA, E and p are holes made to receive tlie 
crose-bars of the sleds, Now cut out vourother pieces of 


Fic. 3. 


weve] after the same manner. Now you want some oak 
—four pieces. 11 in. long and 11 in. square. Mark off 
kin, from each end, cut out the ends asin fig. 2, making 
te shaded portion 1 in. square, so that they will fit 
into tie holes E and D in fig. 1, as in fig. 3. The ends 
stioald fit tightly in the holes, as it would not be strong 


ün'e:a they did. Then drive a good wire nail through 
ali to keep them in place. 

New get four common iron hoops ; get a blacksmith 
t ent them in two pieces and shape them so that they 
Ri fit ticht at the ends of x andy and leave a little 
"Pece between the iron runner and the wood, to act. as 
a-ring. (See fig. 4.) Screw the ends A aud B of the 


Fic. 5. 


ir^ runner to the wood, but do not put any more 
tra in itor it will not be springy 

Tren you will need some more wood : A piece of elm, 
4ft long snd in. wide and À in. thick, Cat this in 
1an, to wake the top boards of the sleds. Cutthemout 
w tuis design. Now screw them ou to the cross bars of 


liu. 6. 


"srronner, Next make a hole in the middle of your 
“tet eat amd two about 14 in, from the edges ot tlie 
"5^4 mul at the middle. as in fig. 5. You will now 
Lane fwo strong Canadian sleds. (See Hg. 6.) 

sue you will want 9 ft. of one-inch planking 10 in. 
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wide, and two blocks 12 in. by 7 in. by 4 in. The 
blocks had better be made of piteh-pine. Now borea 
hole in the centre line about 10 in. from the end, 
and bore two holes about 10 in. from the other 
end and ench about 14 in. from each side, as fig. 7. 
Bore a hole through the centre of your first block, 
length ways, to correspond with the hole a, fig. 7. 
Then bore two hoies in the second block, lengthways, 


to correspond with the holes n and c in your plank. 
Now you will want three,bolts 14 in. long to go 
through the l-in. plank and then through the 12 in. 
of tlie block and then through the 4-in. board of the 
sled, as in fig. 8. Serew a nut on to each of the bolts 
under the sleds, and your double runner will be 
complete. 

This arrangement ought to afford you any amount 
cf fun. You ought to be able to get about seven boys on 


FIG. 8. 


it. All you want now is a pretty steep grassy slope with 
three or tour inches of well-packed snow, and you ought 
to simply fly along. To steer it, put your feet on the 
curved parts of the sled—at the back, that is--and hold 
the rope in both hands, and the front sled will turn any 
way at will. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


(TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL SERIES] 


„Oil and Water-Colour Work." 


Q^ page 447 of our last volume we mentioned that in 

our weekly number dated March 17 we had com- 
menced a series of striking * Life " studies at the Z0, 
by Mr. T. W. Lascelles, and offered PRize-MONEY up 
to One Guinea in each subject for the best reproduc- 
tions in oil or water-colour of any of the three studies 
published up to April 4. 

Here is our Award: 


1.—BIRD. 


Prize—10s, 6d. (trater- colour). 


WirtiAM Titomas DowninG (aged 17), 12 Fairlaud 
Road, West Hum. 


: Prize—10s. 6d. (oils). 


JANE DUNLOP (aged 40), Rosebery Villa, Gartmoor 
Gardens, Wimbledon Park. 


CERTIFICATES. 
[.Yames stand in order of merit.) 


Matilda Shephard, The Cake, King Edward's Road, 
New Barnet, Hertford ; Wilfred Waller, 3 Chelsham 
Road, Clapham, 8.w.; James Victor Fuller, Helen 
Villa, Rock Avenue, New Brompton, Kent ; Herbert 
Asquith, 154 Grove Road, Bow, E.; George Harding, 
26 Henry Street, Tring, Hertfordshire; R. K. Bowes, 
Arun Lodge, Tarrant Street, Arundel, Sussex ; L. T. 
Jackson, Clattern Elms, Kingston-on-Thawes. 


2.—POLAR BEAR. 


Prize—10s, 6d. (oils). 
CHARLES THOMAS BAXTER (aged 28), 7 Woodstock 
Street, Canning Town, E. 
Frite— 10s. 6d. (irater- colour). 


„ F. HOWLETT (aged 19), High Street, Brent- 
Wood, 


CERTIFICATES, 
Matilda Shephard, The Oaks, King Edward's Road, 


New Barnet, Hertford ; Jane Duulop, Rosebery Villa, 
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Gartmoor Gardens, Wimbledon Park, s.w.: Jahn 
Smith. 71 Baltic Road, Sheffield ; Reginald Russell, 124 
Rawson Rond, Seaforth, near Liverpool; Herbert 
Young, 27 Aberdeen Road, Highbury ; Julia Lambirth, 
6 Coombe Road, Gravesend ; R. K. Bowes, Arun Lodge, 
Tarrant Street, Arundel, Sussex: George Harding, 26 
Henry Street, Tring, Hertfordshire. 


3.—LION. 
Prize—10s. 6d. (oils). 


. EvrrH. A. J. W RIGHT, 159 Upper Kennington Lane, 


Vauxhall, S. K. 
Vrize— 108. 6d. (ter- colour). 


WILLIAM Tuosas DOWNING, 12 Fairland Road, West 
Ham. 


CERTIFICATES, 


Jane Dunlop, Rosebery Villa, Gartmoor Gardens, 
Wimbiedon Park; Charles Thomas Baxter, 7 Wood- 
atock Street, Canning Town, k.; Arabella Minnie 
Rillen, 115 High Street, Guildford, Surrey: George 
Harding, 26 Henry Street, Tring, Hertfordshire; 
William A. Mittelholzer. New Amsterdam, Berbice, 
British Guiana, W.L; Elsie Hewitt, Letheringsett, 
Holt, Norfolk ; Oliver Holtley, c/o Mrs. Roe, Salt. 
house, Jackficld, Salop; John Smith, 71 Baltic Road, 
Sheffield ; Walter Pontin, Church House, Tapton, near 
Arundel, Sussex ; Walter C. Cather, 30 Strada Nuova, 
Sliema, Malta; David M. Muir, 10 Minard Road, 
Crossmyloof, Glasgow: T. Smitu, 102 London Road, 
Spalding: Sidney Frank Bates, 28 Upper Wallouse 
Street, Walsall; Matilda Shephard, The Oaks, King 
Edward's Road, New Barnet, Hertford; H. Earle, 17 
Beckton Road, Canning Town; Julia Lambirth, 6 
Coombe Road, Gravesend ; R. K. Bowes, Arun Lodge, 
Tarrant Street, Arundel, Sussex ; James Baillie, 95 
Shandwick Place, Edinburgh; Herbert Marshall, 
Tralee, Nelson Road, Winton, Bournemouth, 


Descriptive Competitions: 
Arms of Chiefs of Scottish Clans." 


Príze— 10s. 60. 


Earn J. BUNSEY, 20 Lentilfeld Road, Ovenden, 
Halifax. 


CERTIFICATES, 


Norman Dennis Shaw, Vassillv Ostroff. 4th Line, 48, 
App. 37, st. Petersburg, Russia; Mabel Edwards, 
Glen Rosa, Stoneyyate Road, Leicester; John B. 
Wheatcroft, c/o X. M. C. A., Shefeld: Dorothy E. 
Burden, Lockley, Woodland Road, Colwyn Bay ; M. E. 
M. Donaldson, 80 Wellesley Road, Croydon: Atkinson 
Ward, 7 Oxenden Street, Leicester; Edwin Harold- 
Browne-Davies, Elmwood, 5 Elm Road, Winchester; 
Ernest Edward Brown, 5 Bath Terrace, Great Yar- 
mouth; Evelyu arenc, Dil Aram, Park Avenue, 
Bedford; W. T. Gadwin, The Rosarium, Ashbourne ; 
Hugh Percival Edmunds, 3 Fairley Road, Leytonstone, - 
N.E. ; Ernest Douglas Cather, 30 Strada Nuova, Sliema, 
Malta; Jo-eph W. Connell, 26 Finkle Street, Selby ; 
Dora Esta Nesbitt Kemp, 32 Montrell Road, Streatham 
Hill, London; William Hatch Harding, 32 Ince Green 
Lene, Higher Ince, Wigan; Mildred H. Pincent, 18 
Kemplay Road, Hampstead, N.w. 


‘‘ Caterpillars and Chrysalides." 


Prize—10s. 6d. 


ALFKED BADGER, Vale Cottage, Merridale Strcet, 
Wolverhampton, 


CERTIFICATES, 


Alexander Hamilton Bayley. 31 Broad Street. 
Bridgetown, Barbados: Julia Lambirth, 6 Coombe 
Road, Whitehid, Gravesend; Maud Forrester Brown, 
39 Conduit Road, Bedford: Joeeph W. Connell. 26 
Finkle Street, Selby: Helen Lambirth, 6 Coombe 
Road, Whitehill, Gravesend, Kent: Julian Hume 
Long, Burleigh, Cheshunt, Hertfordshire; W. H. 
King, 33 Sheigate Road, Clapham Junction; Harry 
Edward Inglish, 28 Abdale Road, Shepherd's Bush, W.: 
George Harding, 26 Henry Street, Tring, Hertford- 
shire; Mabel Edwards, Glen Rosa, Stoneygate Road, 
Leicester: John B. Wheatcroft, c/o . M. C. A., Sheffield ; 
E. J. Bunncy, 26 Lentilfield Road, Ovenden, Halifax, 
Yorks; May E. M. Donaldson, 80 Wellcsicy Road, 
Croydon ; Doris Webster, Crosley Ravensworth Vicar- 
age, Shap, Westmorland; Norman Dennis Shaw, 
Vassilly Ostroff, 4th Line, No, 45, App. 37, St. Peters- 
bury, Russia, 


„ 
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LAMOT.—Rowland's “Grammar of the Welsh 

. Language." price four shillings and six- 
pence; of David Nutt, publisher, Lorg 
Acre, WC. Of course there are others. 


E. R. T. Cooxk. Tut! Tut! You have been 
reading Sherlock Holmes.“ Why not 
apply to the author? He may show you 

how “to study the most highest branches,” 
whatever they may be, 


P. J. ANDREW.—Some of the articles on 
building model engines are reprinted in 
the third and fourth parts of our“ Indoor 
Gumes " 


H. B. H.—1. You have stretched the paper 
in working with it Pin it down tight on 
the kitchen table and wet it all over so as 
to stretch it into shape. Let it dry, and 
then wet it when you moant it. 2. Perhaps 
Mr. Elliot Stock could tell you. 


Nit DespERANDUM and  STARGAZER.—], 
Write to some optician of repute, such as 
Baker, of 24: High Holb n; state exactly 
what you want, and get an estimate. 2. 
You cun get covered wire at almost any 
jronmonger's, the sizes you name costing 
about two shillings a reel; but your 
numbers appear to be wrong. 


VENTRILOQUIST.—See the chapters on Ven- 
triloquism in the tenth and eleventh parts 
of our “Indoor Games,” which cost six- 
pence each, 


H. M. S.—The fees are a hundred pounds. 
You require a private income until you 
become lieutenant, You aro of the right 
age as a candidate. Do nət forget that 
you must know how to swim. 


H. GERRARD.—In your position you would 
do better to get one of the numerous de- 
velopers now on sale. Try Sandow’s or 
Whiteley’s, or something of that sort. 
Dumbbells are now used light: say, two 
pounds each ut the outside. 


T. Hussey.—We had an article on the sub- 
ject years ago. It is now reprinted in the 
chapter on “Moving Models” in the 
second part of our * Indoor Games." 


W. G. Woop.—1. Notif he be killed. 2. Half 
a pound of logwood and a handful of 
walnut-shells boiled in balf a gallon of 
water. Let it cool, then boil it up again 
with half a E of vinegar, and apply 
hot. When , dissolve half an ounce of 
copperas in a pint of water, and brush it, 
hot, over the stained work. This will 
ebonise anything. 3. Geta catalogue from 
Melhuish, of Fetter Lane. 4. Consult a 
doctor. 5. Only those of the preceding 
year. 


W. NORTON and C. CoLE.—For the building 
of the Lively, see page 519 of our eighteenth 
volume. 


W. Gray.—You will find your numerous 
questions answered in Franklin Fox's 
* How to send a Boy to Sea,” published by . 
Warne & Oo. at one shilling. 


Sup-Rice.—Brayley’s “ Surrey“ and Lower's 
“Sussex” are the two books that would 
help you most. They are both works of 
the ponderous type. 


E. W. (Bolton).—Not nearly up to publica- 


tion standard. Perzevere, and take part in 
our many drawing and sketching competi- - 


tions, 


* 
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THE CRUISE OF THE 
‘ARCTIC FOX" IN 
ICY SEAS AROUND 
THE POLE. 


By Dr. Gorpon STABLES, R.N 


(With Illustrations by ALFRED PEARSE.) 


CHAPTER II. —A FEARFUL ADVENTURE. 


qm was just enough breeze to keep main- 

sail and jib fairly full. Hugh, though 
younger, was the better sailor and took the 
tiller, Leo, the American lad, taking charge 
of the main sheet. 

He did not belay ifj the 
treachery of this far northern ocean. The 
day was beautiful beyond compare, and the 
breeze beinz a well abaft tho 
beam, they hoped to reach Peterhead in four 


well knowing 


leading one, 


hours. 

It was very pleasant here on this 
summer sea, sailing quietly along with the 
blue above and blue the sun 
ravs reflected from every wave, as if fairy 
! scattering diamonds over it. A 


sunny 
below, 


the 


fingers were 
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delicious sense of calm and happiness stole 
over Hugh. He was going to sea, it is true, 
but it was very delightful to think that one 
little heart loved him, and indeed the inno- 
cent love of a child is not to be despised, 
for children ave often far more true than their 
elders. 

But, see, they are approaching the shores of 
Buchan, and soon they will be near to the 
Bullers. 

This awful rock-bound cauldron had 
always had a charm for Hugh, and for Leo 
also, so now the sail was lowered and oars 
were got out, so that they might draw nearer 
to the shore. The light breeze blew off the 
coast, so they thought they might venture to 
enter the terrible cauldron and gaze up and 
around them at the black beetling rocks one 
hundred feet high and over, while wildly 
screamed the seagulls as they wheeled and 
whirled high above the terrible pot ! 

It is scarcely possible to overstate the im- 
posing magnificence of thosegranite sea walls, 
which seem to bid an eternal detiance to 
wind and wave. | 

Says the immortal Walter Scott: “We 
rowed into the cauldron, and saw nothing 
around us save a regular wall of black rock, 
and nothing above but the blue sky. Men 
above gazing down on us looked like sylphs 
watching the movement of gnomes. In the 
side of this fearful cauldron is a dark black 
cave, and into this, when the wind blows 
high from the east, the waves rush with a 
roar that may be heard miles away at 
sea, and a force that causes the earth to 
quiver.” 

But to-day all was comparative peace, s> 
as they neared shore they could not but lie 
on their oars to admire, as they had often 
done before, the gloomy grandeur of the 
rock scenery. 

All was bright and clear now, but in 
wild weather, with dark clouds lowering over 
them, one might well say with the poet: 


Here rocks on rocks in mist and storm arrayed 
Stretch far to sea their giant colonnade, 

With many a cavern seamed, the dreary hannt 
Of the dun seal and swarthy cormorant ; 

Wild round their rifted brows, with frequent cry, 
As of lament, the gulls and gannets fly, 

And from their sable base, with sullen sound, 

In sheets of whitening foam the waves rebound.” 


* Look! look, Hugh!" cried Leo ex- 
citedly; “is that a child on the brink of the 
cliff?“ 

Hugh picked up his lorqnettes, and what 
he saw was this: a well-dressed and pretty 
girl, who could not have been more than six, 
hurrying along towards the awful cauldron. 
Her yellow hair floated on the wind, and in 
her hand she carried a fishing-rod. 

Nothing could be done to warn ber, but 
the hearts of both boys stood still as they 
saw her approach the very edge of the pot or 
Bullers, and quietly begin to put her rod 
together. Her line would, of course, be far 
too short to reach the water, but the child 
could not know that. 

“ Let us lay to our oars, Hugh, and pull 
for dear life." 

They did so, and soon had passed through 
the narrow archway and lay in the deep, 
dark cauldron itself. 

To their horror they now saw the child 
pecring over the brink, and then—oh, mercy 
on us!—she missed her footing and fell 
down, down, down till she reached the 
water. 

I feel certain, and always did, that her 
A acted as a parachute and broke the 
fall. 

She came down feet foremost ! 

Now the American Jad, Leo, was a splen- 
did sw'mmer and diver. Off went his jacket, 
and ne * moment he was dashing through 
the water hand over hand, and just as the 
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child reached the surface for perhaps the 
last time he seized her by the hair and 
speedily swam with her to the boat. 

She was insensible, but it was owing to 
the fail. She had not been long enough in 
the water to drown. 

“ On now, Hugh, on to the nearest place 
where we can land. I think we can save 


her. See how the colour comes and goes on 
her sweetly pretty face. She will live, I am 
sure." 


By good luck they soon found a place they 
could scale. They tied the little boat to a 
jagged needle of rock, Leo lifted the child 
tenderly in his strong arms, and they speedily 
got to the brink. 

Two whitewashed cottages not seventy 
yards away! 

A kindly-looking fisherwoman, who listened 
to the terrible story. 

“Do you know, madam, whose child she 
is?” 

* Yes, well. That is little Mattie Blount. 
Her mother, a widow, lives a mile back here, 
close to the plantation, in a bonnie wee blue- 
slated cottage. 

“Give me the little darling. She is 
breathing. I'll put her into a warm bed—I 
have a child just her own age.” 

„And I'll hurry off.“ said Leo, “to tell her 
mother. What did you say was the name of 
the cottage ? ” 

* Laburnum Cottage." 

On their way they met a half-distracted 
young woman—evidently a nurse. 

“Oh, young gentlemen," she cried, wring- 
ing her hands, * have you seen a fair-haired 
little girl anywhere?“ 

Leo told her all, adding: 

* Now off you run for the doctor. He does 
not live far from here, I know— Dr. Murray, 
I mean." 

Then the boys pushed on towards the cottage. 
A gentle-faced lady in deep mourning met 
them at the door, and they oroke the news to 
her as gently as they could, and trying to 
make light of it. 

„And you think she'll live, my dear?“ 

Leo lauzhed lightly. 

„She's quietly sleeping in a warm bed 
now, and her clothes are drying. No, no, 
madam, you must not think of going over ; 
the doctor will call and report.” 

This lady was known all over the parish 
as the Widow Blount, and she was so good to 
the poor, yet so unassuming withal, that she 
was dearly beloved. 

She busied herself now in making tea and 
boiling eggs for the boys, and soon they sat 
down to a very nice meal. 

„Oh, she cried more than once, “ how 
ever can I thank you enough, you brave lads, 
for saving my little Mattie? It was Providence 
that sent you there! 

The boys spent two hours at Laburnum 
Cottage, and then, with fluttering hearts, 
went back to the fisherman's hut. 

To their intense surprise Mattie was 
sitting up in bed, laughing and prattling 
to the women of the house. 

She soon transferred her attentions to the 
boys, especially to Leo. 

Leo's clothes had dried on his back. and as 
soon as the child was dressed he carried her 
all the way home. She was but a feather- 
weight in his arms. 

After promising to call soon they took 
their leave, and just as the sua was setting 
over the western woods they reached their 
home. 

The house was not large, but very pretty, 
surrounded by nice gardens, and the arch 
above the gateway was the huge jaw of a 
whale, twenty feet high if an inch. 


When Leo and Hugh came into the cosy 
sitting-room with a rush, Skipper McKenzie, 
Hugh's father, jumped off his chair and ran 


to meet them. I'm sure his eyes were filled 
with tears as he folded his boy to his breast 
and kissed his hair. He extended & hand to 
Leo. 

„Welcome both, my brave boys— welcome 
as the heather’s blocm in autumn! What 
luck? What luck? Any prizes? 

„Mes, daddy dear, Leo has two firsts, and I 
one first, two seconds, and two thirds.” 

“Bravo! You'll make true sailors. You've 
got the sand in you, I lay. 

* Now off you go. Kiss your mother, and 
dinner will be ready in & brace of shakes. 
But stay. Dr. Cheyne, let me introduce my 
son and nephew to you." 

The room was so filed with tobacco- 
smoke that Hugh had not perceived & very 
handsome though plainly dressed gentleman 
sitting by the fire in an arm-chair. 

“Delighted!” said Dr. Cheyne, shaking 
each heartily by the hand. "I tell you 
what it is, McKenzie; I dearly love manly 
boys, when truthful and good." 

* And I've good news for you, boys, for Dr. 
Cheyne is a scientist, and has chartered my 
ship, the Arctic For." 

At first the boys were rather inclined to be 
afraid of Dr. Cheyne, this man of science — 
geologist, naturalist, and all the rest of it; 
but before dinner was over they had already 
begun to love him. Dr. Cheyne—he was an 
LL.D., not a doctor of medicine, though he 
knew a little of everything under the sun 
never tried to thrust science down anyone's 
throat. Quite the reverse. He wagged his 
brown beard and nodded and laughed, and 
his blue eyes sparkled with merriment, when 
telling a story or spinning & yarn, and he 
was one of those men—very few they be— 
who are capable of setting tbe table in a 
roar and looking all the while themselves as 
serious as judges on the Queen's Bench. 

Before dinner was over he had so 
ingratiated himself with the boys that they 
dubbed him one of the joliiest fellows ever 
they had met. 

“ Well, boys," said Hugh’s father, Skipper 
McKenzie, as he preferred being called, how 
do you think you'll like going out to the 
Arctic ? ” 

„Oh,“ cried Hugh, “ I think it will be just 
cv fully Jolly." 

Et ego quoque," said Leo. 

* Bravo ! said Dr. Cheyne, “and you're 
not afraid of the sea, Leo? " 

“ I don't funk it worth sixpence, sir.” 

“These boys," said Mrs. McKenzie, 
“ deserve the Albert Medal for what they did 
to-day. Did they tell you?“ 

“ We have heard of no adventure." 

“Then PU tell you.” 

„Oh, mamma, be mum!“ 

But mamma wouldn't be mum. 

She told the whole story as Hugh had told 
it to her, and when she had finished Dr. 
Cheyne rose from his chair and went round 
and shook hands with both in turn. 

“You are brave lads," he said, “and I 
have influence enough to get you the Albert 
Medal." 

* Oh, sir," said Leo, I'd rather not make 
a show of myself." 

“Speaks well for your modesty, my lad, 
but let an old man——” 

“Ha! ha!" laughed Leo, ** you're not an 
old man." 

Dr. Cheyne smiled at the insinuated com- 
pliment, but proceeded, ** Let me tell vou 


that toe Albert Medal has been the making i 


of many and many a young fellow, so you're 
going to have it." 


(I may state here within parentheses that ` 
the bcys did have the Albert Medals, though , 


they could scldom be prevailed upon to wear. 


them.) 

Skipper McKenzie was one of your ideal 
old sailors There were white hairs in his 
beard, and in the massive locks that clustered 
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above his brow; but his face was rubicund 
and good-natured, and as often as not the 
smile was flickering round his blueeyes. He 
had never been known to lose his temper on 
board ship, except once when his first mate 
was intoxicated and managed to hit an ice- 
berg with the bows of the Arctic For instead 
of stern on. The mate, therefore, knocked a 
big hole in the starboard bow of the dear cld 
ship. and Skipper McKenzie promptly knocked 
the mate down. The water was pouring in, 
but all hands had been called ; the ballast was 
shifted so as to list the vessel well over to the 
port side. Then the hole was covered first 
with a strong flat plank, and over that a 
mattress and blankets. Then the ballast 
was turned back, and all was right; but the 
mate's grog was stopped for a month. 
Sooth to sav, the skipper was sorrv for the 
mate; he looked so sad and wretched, with 
one exceedingly black eye. But he needn't 
have been, for desperate diseases need despe- 
rate cures. 

I'm as happy as a black in a barrel of 
treacle. dear wife," said the skipper, as he 
cracked a walnut. This will be a real holi- 
dav. No going after seals nor whales, no 
bothering or dirty blubber-hunting. Were 
going to be a yacht, mamma, from stem to 
stern, and we're going to see some ferlies 
(wonders) too. 

The boys there must keep a log of the 
whole journey." 

Bat poor Mrs. McKenzie bent her head in 
silence. There was a sadness at her heart 
that she could not account for. 

True it is, you know, that ** Coming events 
cast their shadows before." Dr. Cheyne 
seemed to diagnose the whole situation. 

He rose silently from the table and glided 
away without saving a word to anyone. But 
soon he returned with a neat leathern violin- 
case in his hand. 

He was smiling now. 

He took from the case a beautiful Strad, 
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which was carefully rolled in a large silk 


handkerchief, tuned it, and began to play. 

I do not think that anyone there had ever 
heard such music before, whether dreamy 
song, valse, or operatic air, or some of the 
beautiful old melodies of Scotland. They 
ravished every ear and delighted the senses. 
Dr. Cheyne could make one laugh or weep at 
his pleasure. 

"Oh." eried Leo when he had finished, 
“Td give ten years of my life to be able to 
play like that!” 

" You're not too old to learn, lad." Dr. 
Chevne reseated himself now, and the con- 
versation became more animated and general. 


While they are talking round the table 
let me state a few particulars about my 
heroes. 

First, then, about the skipper himself. He 
crept in through the hawse-hole as a boy. 
That is. he never was an apprentice. He 
just went to sea ns you might, reader, in a 
Greenland whaler at the age of fifteen, and 
his first duties were to assist the cook, to 
run fore and aft with messages, to empty 
the ashes to leeward, and to look after the 
captain's dog. But as he continued in the 
same ship for five years the captain soon 
noted his good qualities. He was an able 
seaman in three years, always alert and always 
hurrying up his fellow mariners to their 
duty. The skipper had laughed one day to 
see young McKenzie rope's-ending a lazy 
Shetland man, twice as heavy as himself, till 
the man howled for mercy. 

Even at this early stage he was invaluable 
in the crow's nest, for he had an eye like a 
kestrel hawk's, and often discovered herds of 
seals far away on the pack that no one else 
could have spotted. 

So Skipper Campbell took the young fellow 
in hand, and in due time he became spec- 
tioncer, then second mate, then first, and at 
five-and-twenty he was a full-blown skipper 
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and sailing his own ship, the Arctic For. 
Having a legacy left him he bought this 
craft. 

So that is all I need say of him. 

As to Dr. Cheyne, he was a man of letters, 
and a rich man too; and if I told you his 
right name you would see that he was worthy 
of all the high honours to which he has since 
been raised. 

Dr. Cheyne had no home ties. 

Hugh we all know about. 

Leo McKenzie was his cousin. Born in 
Mexico, his father had been shot in the 
wars, and his mother died of grief. He was 
not left in poverty, however. Well, he came 
sadly over to Scotland, this poor ** mitherless 
bairn," and had lived with his uncle ever 
since. 

May I saya word about Mrs. Blount, whose 
beautiful and only child, Mattie, had fallen 
into that awful cauldron, the Bullers of 
Buchan ? 

She was to ail intents a widow, for her 
husband had been a wealthy man cnce, but 
had lost nearly all his fortune through a 
swindling company. 

* Never mind, darling," he had said to his 
wife; “I am still young. I shall sail for 
Alaska ; I shan’t be long away." 

So he bade his wife and child a tearful 
farewell and set out. 

He was singing to himself as the train 
started : 


* Cheer, boys, cheer, no more of idle sorrow ; 
Courage, true hearts, shall bear us on our way ; 
Hope flies before and points a bright to-morrow ; 
Let us forget the dangers of to-day.” 


But, ah me! time flew on and on, and for 
three years she had never heard of him 
more. 

Yet often and often she dreamt she saw 
him lying stark and stiff on the plain. 

He must be dead. 

(Jo be continued.) 
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Avthor of * Archie Mackenzie,” “ North Overland with Franklin,” etc. etc. 


N had no idea of idling during his 
1 partner’s absence. If only for the sake 
of whiling away the time, he intended to 
work steadily at digging out and washing 
the gold-bearing earth, and he went at it 
with his wonted energy and thoroughness. 

The results of the successive pans differed 
a good deal, but none of them proved alto- 
wether disappointing, and each day saw an 
important addition to the store of nuggets 
and dust that was accumulating. 

“Hadow will see that I've not been loaf- 
ing." he said proudly to himself; and the 
desire to surprise his partner by a goodly 
-how of gold inspired him to unremitting 
effort. 

He was always hoping to come across a 
nugget, or maybe a pocket, that would cast 
into the shade the first find, and have this 
+> make Hadow’s heart glad on his return. 

Thus the days slipped by without special 
:reidcnt, and the end of the week came. If 
uli had gone well with Hadow, he ought to be 
Lack ere another sunsct, and, cheered by the 
zlad prospect, Norman toiled away more 
strenuously than ever. 

A little distance from where he first found 
zold, he had been working with good results, 
aad there was in his mind an indcfinite con- 
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viction that the spot would yield something 
extraordinary, although he could not account 
for it. 

The afternoon was waning, and he had 
about decided to quit work for the day when 
the point of his pick struck something that 
did not feel like a stone. 

“Great guns! Can it be a nugget?’ he 
exclaimed, nnd, quivering with excitement, 
he grubbed about carefully, so that it might 
not be injured or broken by the pick. 

Finally he set to work with his hands, and 
in another instant had risen to his feet, hold- 
ing in his fingers an irregular lump larger 
than a hot-cross bun, one side of which, 
where the pick had struck it, showed a 
golden gleam that at once proclaimed its 
royal character, even if that bad not been 
already revealed by its weight. 

For the first moment Norman could not 
speak. His joy was so great us to render 
him dumb. Then he sent forth a whoop 
worthy of a veteran Redskin, and, still hold- 
ing the nugget in both hands, danced about 
like one possessed, shouting: 

„Oh, Hadow! Hadow! hurry up; I'm just 
dying for you to see this.” 

In his wild impatience to exhibit his prize, 
he even xan down the river-bank some 


distance on the chance of Hadow being a 
little ahead of time, and not until he was 
thoroughly tired out did he return to the 
diggings. 

Thenceforward he could not settle down to 
work as he had before. 

Day after day passed without any sign of 
Hadow, while Norman's wonder deepened 
and his anxiety grew keener. 

“What can be keeping him?” he ex. 
claimed a thousand times. Something 
must have happened to him. Perhaps he's 
fallen over a cliff, or been carried away when 
fording the river." 

The days dragged on until the end of 
another week came, and poor Norman could 
endure the terrible suspense no longer. 

“I can't stop here," he cried. “I can't 
stand it. I'll have to go and see what's the 
matter.” 

This resolution arrived at, he lost no time 
in carrying it out. 

The noble nugget, and the greater part of 
the gold he thought it wisest to cache on the 
spot, as if he took it with him now he might 
be waylaid and robbed of it, for there was no 
lack of ruftians on tho outskirts cé the settle- 
ment who would not hesitate to take ad- 
vantage of his being alone. 
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So, selecting with much care a secluded 
spot where the turf was thick and strong, he 
cleverly lifted a piece about two feet square, 
dug out the earth beneath, and in this 
hiding-place deposited his precious little 
package, putting the square of turf back so 
skilfully that unless you were intently 
looking for such a cache you could not 
possibly have discovered it. 

There, now,“ he said, standing back and 
surveying his work with entire satisfaction. 
„That's safe enough, I guess.“ 

The mining tools and other things not 
needed for his trip down he hid in a dense 
part of the bush, and then, packing his 
provisions and blankets upon Pay Dirt, he 
started off for William's Creek, finding in the 
activity of motion some relief from the fears 
and forebodings which had been worrying 
him since Hadow was overdue. 

He felt no doubt of being able to find his 
way. His bump of locality was well de- 
veloped, and he had a keen eye and an 
unerring memory for the natural features of 
any region through which he passed. 

But he made much slower progress than 
he had counted upon. 

Pay Dirt began to display a most unwel- 
come resemblance to that biblical character, 
Jeshurun, of whom it is recorded that he 
waxed fat and kicked. The weeks of 
luxurious idleness on the rich grass of the 
river valley had caused his ribs to vanish, 
and his flanks to fill out, and he no longer 
took any pride in his work. 

Norman exhausted his vocabulary of 
opprobrious epithets, and wore out his own 
strength, not to mention switches innumer- 
able, in stimulating the mule's rate of 
progress; but the obstinate creature held his 
own side of the argument with wonderful 
tenacity, and consequently the journey to 
William’s Creek lengthened out beyond all 
Norman's expectations. 

It is a long lane, however, that has no 
turning, and in due time, completely worn 
out with work and worry, he reached the 
settlement. 

His first proceeding was to seek out Porky 
Brown, in order to ask him if he had seen 
Hadow. 

“Why, Norman, boy, is that yourself?” 
was the worthy storekeeper's hearty greeting. 
* Where do you hail from now? and how's 
luck been with you?“ 

* Where's Hadow? Haven't you seen 
him?“ cried Norman, ignoring the other's 
queries in his anxiety to learn something 
about his partner. 

“ Hadow!” exclaimed Brown. Why, 
wasn't he with you? What's up?” for he 
saw that Norman was profoundly agitated. 
* Come over here and tell me all about it," 
and he drew him to the back of the store 
where they could talk without being over- 
heard. 

Having entire confidence in his former 
employer, who was indeed as honest as he 
was shrewd, Norman told him the whole 
story, not omitting to mention the nugget. 

„Well, now, that is queer," said Porky, 
rubbing the bristles on his chin as if he 
would thereby generate inspiration. What 
can have become of Hadow? Something’s 
happened to him, sure. Let us go out and 
see if we can light on any news." 

They went through the length and breadth 
of the diggings, inquiring of everybody they 
met, but getting no clue to the mystery. 

Hadow seemed to have disappeared, 
leaving no trace behind. 

Not until the afternoon of the next dar 
did Norman bethink himself of registering 
the claims. Then, accompanied by Brown, 
who was proving a real friend in need, he 
went to the office of the gold commissioner 
and applied for the necessary mining lease. 

To his utter stupefaction the gold com- 
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missioner, on receiving his description of 
the locality, subjected him to a searching 
scrutiny as he said in a cold dry tone: 

"I am afraid you are too late. If your 
description is correct, those claims have 
already been taken up.” 

At first Norman could not believe his 
ears, and he turned an appealing face 
towards Brown, as though to ask dumbly : 

“What is he saying? What does he 
mean?“ 

The commissioner, who was as noted for his 
courtesy us he was for his integrity and 
firmness, divining from Norman's conduct 
that there was something strange in the 
affair, said in a more kindly tone thun he 
had first used : 

Are you sure your description is correct. 
Suppose you vo over it again.” 

If Hadow were only here he would do it 
so much better," exclaimed Norman in a 
voice of genuine distress. 

* Who is Hadow ? and what does he know 
about it?“ inquired the commissioner. 

“Hadow is my partner, sir, and he was 
with me when I found the pay streak," 
responded Norman. 

* Very well, then, bring him here, and let 


us see if we cannot straighten out the 
matter,” said the commissioner, 
*I don't know where he is," groaned 


Norman. 

He's disappeared, and I can't find out 
anything about hin." 

The searching look returned to the com- 
missioner's face. Norman's whole appear- 
ance and manner bore the stamp of truth 
and sincerity, yet it was all very puzzling. 

“Do you know this young man well?" 
he asked of Porky Drown, who had not yet 
spoken. 

“I do, sir," responded the storekeeper 
heartily. “He worked for me all last 
winter, and I never knew u straighter chup. 
You kin jest bet your lire he'll tell no lies. 
What may be the name of the party that's 
got ahead of hin, sir, if it's not asking too 
much ? ” 

“The name is Andrew Smith," the com- 
missioner answered. 

„Andy Smith! Andy Smith ! " exclaimed 
Norman, while & cold chill struck to his 
heart at this untimely reappearance of the 
scoundrel he had hoped never to see again. 
“The villain! He must have been following 
us, and jumped our claim as soon as he got 
the chance. Oh, my nugget, my nugget! If 
he takes that I'll shoot him ! 

The commissioner was evidently coming 
to put faith in. Norman's story, but wishing 
to have further corroboration of it, he said 
n a sympathetic tone: 

“Try again to find your partner, and Jf 
you are successful, bring him here, and Ill 
look into the matter further.” 

There seemed nothing else to be done, and 
so Norman withdrew with a heavy heart. 
The sudden and inexplicable change in his 
fortunes that the jumping of the claim by 
Andy Smith involved wrought in him a pro- 
found depression that Porky Brown's well- 
meant efforts at comfort and cheer entirely 
failed to overcome. 

He had entered the commissioner’s office, 
believing himself rich for life, and with his 
mind full of bright plans as to his future, 
the mysterious non-appearance of his partner 
being the only cloud upon his happiness. 

And now the whole glowing vision had 
vanished. His gold dust, his nuggets, his 
claim that held so rich a promise. were now 
in the possession of another, and that other 
the very man in all the world whom with 
good reason he most heartily hated. 

Accompanying Brown back to his store, he 
stayed there the rest of the afternoon in 
deep dejection, racking his brain with vain 
conjectures as to what had become of Hadow, 


and thinking out no less futile schemes 
for the rescuing of his property from the 
rascally clutch of Andy Smith. 

That night, tossing upon the bed he owed 
io the storcekeeper's hospitality, he deter- 
mined to go to the diggings he had dis. 
covered, and see for himself if Andy Smith 
was really in possession. 

On hearing of this Brown strove hard to 
dissuade hiin. 

“That low-down skunk, Andy, will put a 
bullet into you, sure, if he catches sight of 
you. Wait until Hadow turns up, and then 
you two go together. Hell think twice 
before he tackles the two of you." 

But Norman could not endure further 
uncertainty. He wanted to know the worst ; 
and, besides, there was in his mind the 
thought that, even though Smith should 
have jumped his claim, he might be able to 
recover his gold, if the scoundrel had not 
discovered its hiding-place. 

50 P'ay Dirt's grey muzzle was once more 
pointed away from William's Creek, and he 
was driven forward so energetically that he 
could not collect his thoughts sufficiently 
to indulge in a display of balking. 

Back over the trail, now grown familiar, 
Norman pressed with feverish haste until he 
had got within a few miles of his diggings. 

Fiercely as his spirit burned within him, 
he was too wise to reveal his proximity to 
the usurper of his rights. 

Tethering Pay Dirt where the grass was 
abundant, he saw that rifleand revolver were 
ready for immediate action, and then set 
out to approach within range unperceived. 

It was not a difficult matter, for the close- 
set spruce afforded the best of cover. and. 
beiug acquainted with the locality, he was 
able to make his way to the summit of a hill 
that completely commanded the diggings. 

As he looked down into ihe little valley, 
which he had considered so peculiarly the 
property of himself and his partner, the 
sight he beheld made his blood boil, and the 
temptation to use the rifle in his hands came 
upon him with tremendous strength. 

* You miserable scoundrel ! " he muttered 
between his clenched teeth. “It would 
serve you right if I did put & bullet through 
your head." 

Hardly conscious of what he was doing, he 
levelled the ritle, and glanced along the 
sight. 

Andy Smith, assisted by a partner as evil- 
looking as himself, was working away on 
Norman's claim just near the spot where the 
tirst nuggets had been found. 

Evidently their labours were being well 
rewarded, for they were both in high good 
humour, chafting one another in their owx 
coarse way, and breaking out into rough 
gutfaws. 

The distance was too great for Norman to 
make out what they said, but they appeared 
to think it very funny. 

The partner dug up the auriferous sand. 
while Sinith did the washing. He was clever 
with tools, and had constructed a rude but 
eflicient rocker that did the work far more 
quickly and thoroughly than the pans 
Norman and Hadow had been using. 

Little did he dream that, as he worked and 
joked and laughed, grim death was looking 
upon him from the muzzle of a rifle, and 
that more than once the forefinger of the 
boy whose property he was despoiling 
trembled upon the trigger. 

Since he left the ranch Norman had seen 
suflicient of the rough-und- ready methods of 
enforcing or regaining one's rights that are 
always in vogue for a time in a new country 
suddenly overrun by an adventurous populi.. 
tion to regard them with a certain amoun: 
of respect as affording the only practicable 
way of securing justice. 

zut as he lay there in the concealment 


of the thick bush, with his enemy altogether 
at his mercy, the impulse to kill passed, and 
his better nature reasserted itself. 

Andy Smith had dealt foully with him, to 
be sure, but he would not take the law into 
his own hands notwithstanding. 

In some way, he knew not how, he would 
regain his own, and in the meantime his 
enemy must be left to imagine that his 
nefarious design was a complete success. 

Having come to a calmer mood, Norman 
began to wonder whether his store of gold 
had come into Smith’s hands. 

“He may not have found it at all," he 
said to himself, and his heart leaped at the 
thought. That was a good cache I made, 
and perhaps he’s never hit on it. I believe I'll 
have a try to-night for it." 

The reaching this decision lightened his 
mind, and put him in a much more cheerful 
mood. 

"I'll go and get something to eat now.“ 
he said, “ and then cross the river away down 
and creep up on the other side." 

He found Pay Dirt thoroughly enjoying 
himself; and having watered the animal, 
tethered it in another spot where the grass 
had not been cropped. 

** Stay there now, old chap, and don't get 
into any mischief," he said, patting the 
plump neck; “I may want you in a hurry 
before I get through here. There’s no 

telling.” 

Leaving the rifle, but taking his revolver, 
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he struck off down the river bank until he 
came to a place where a stranded log enabled 
him te cross without much wading. 

* Now I'll have to keep a sharp look-out,” 
he said, “and not let them get a sight of 
me." 

It was fast drawing towards nightfall, and 
all that Norman wanted to do until darkness 
came was to get a clear idea of the exact 
position of Smith's camp, especially with 
regard to the spot where the gold had been 
cached. 

Moving forward with as much caution as 
if he were stalking deer, he succeeded while it 
was yet light enough for him to see plainly in 
getting within a hundred yards of the camp. 

The men had but one tent—a shabby, 
weather-worn affair that must have been 
poor protection in a heavy downpour. 

This stood a little above the diggings, and 
Norman's heart grew chill as he studied its 
situation, for, as far as he could make out 
from where he lay, it was pitched either 
right over his cache, or very close beside 
it. 

“Confound the rascals!” he muttered 
angrily, while again the impulse to wreak 
revenge upon them stirred within him. “I 
don’t believe I can get my gold.” 

The thought of that splendid nugget which 
he had cleaned, and polished until it flashed 
in the sun, being in the hands of the men 
he considered the vilest in the world was 
maddening, and he determined to stay where 
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he was until the gold-diggers had settled 
down for the night, and then make a 
desperate try for his treasure. 

The two men worked until dark, and then 
loitered over their supper so long that 
Norman’s patience was well-nigh exhausted. 

But at last they finished their pipes and 
their talk, and turned in, to fall asleep as 
soon as they had rolled up in their blankets. 

Now was Norman’s opportunity. The 
moon had risen while he waited, illuminating 
the valley, except where the shadows lay 
darkly, and he could pick his way without 
difficulty. 

As he neared the tent he could hear the 
two men snoring inside, and this gave him 
confidence. 

Moving steadily forward, he reached the 
bit of turf under which he had hidden his 
gold. With trembling fingers he felt it 
eagerly, and could hardly restrain a cry of joy 
at finding it undisturbed. 

„I'll have it up," he murmured. “They 
shan't get my nuggets anyway." 

He moved forward a step to begin opera- 
tions, and, the shadow being very heavy, did 
not notice a tent-rope, which caught his foot 
and sent him bang into the canvas. 

Instantly there came from inside the tent 
a startled groan, followed quickly by the 
ominous click of a revolver, and a furious 
shout of : 

* Who in thunder are you? ” 

( To be continued.) 
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Stray Leaves. 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper " by B. Mx xs.) 
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THE CONFESSIONS OF COBB MINOR: 


NE of the first things I did when I got back 

to Horwich was to talk to Cobb Major 

like a father. 1 told him I was almost sure 

Aunt Grace would accept him if he proposed ; 

and unless he made up his mind to do so at 

once he ran the risk of losing her altogether, 

because I knew of another fellow who wanted 
to marry her. 

We were in prep. at the time, but when I 
told him this he struck an attitude and said, 
“Hal a rival!" so loudly that Sarsons 
called out, * Hand up the boy who made 
that noise" ; and Cobb had to stand out for 
the rest of the evening. 

But little things like that don't seem to 
damp & fellow's ardour when he's really in 
love; and the fact of there being a rival in 
the business seemed to act as a stimulant on 
Cobb Major. It was all the difference between 
having a keep-up by yourself on a fives-court, 
and playing à game against another fellow. 
He wanted to know who this rival was, and 
80 bit by bit I told him everything I knew 
about James Monslow. I described my adven- 
ture at the office, and my going to his lodg- 
ings, and how the Grandpater favoured him, 
and how I knew he smoked and read novels, 
though he made out he didn't. As I'd gone 
so far, I thought I'd tell Cobb about William 
Monslow, and how I'd caught him trving to 
crib Higginson's bicycle: and then that re- 
minded me about the little key, and I ended 
up by describing that last row I'd had with 
James ; how Hurd must have told him about 
the affair at Rawbone's shop, and how he'd 
threatened if I meddled with his private 
affairs to have me sent to jail. 

All this coming out at once made rather a 
large mouthful for Cobb to digest, and he 
simply sat staring at me with one hand in his 
pocket, jingling his keys. 

“ It does seem very hard luck," he said at 
length. * Why in the world did we want to 
go and play the fool like that in Rawbone's 
shop? Here's Hurd knows, and Howard- 
Snook knows; and now this chap Monslow 
knows. It's bound to come out sooner or 
later; and then what defence are we going 
to make if we're hauled up before the magis- 
trates?” 

I said, * Never mind about that now; I'm 
talking to you about Aunt Grace, and I want 
to know what are your intentions ? ” 

He went on jingling his keys, and then he 
burst out with, * Look here! You don't really 
mean to say that you think Miss Winter cares 
forme? Ican't see what I’ve done to deserve 
it.“ 

I said I couldn't understand it either; and 
then he said he didn’t feel at all worthy of 
her, and I said I quite agreed with him, but 
that sometimes really nice girls seemed ready 
to marry any old scarecrow that came along. 
That seemed to reassure Cobb a bit, but he 
still looked rather gloomy. 

"Look here," he said: “If Miss Winter 
accepts me, DI'] tell you what'l happen. 
Monslow Il be in such a rage that he'll do all 
he can to get us arrested for robbing Raw- 
bone's till." 

That made me get downright waxy, and I 
told Cobb Major he was nothing but a rag 
doll stuffed with sawdust. I said that“ none 
but the brave deserved the fair,” and that if 
I'd made up my mind to propose to a person 
ns nice as Aunt Grace I'd have done it even if 
fifty Monslows stood in the way. “ If you're 
such a funk as all that," I snapped, * I won't 
let you marry her at all... so there!” 
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“ My good chap," he answered, ** you don't 
understand. I'm not funky of Monslow ; 
but it's a pretty thing for a lady, as soon as 
she's engaged, to have her fiancé convicted 
asathief. Idon'tcare a button for Monslow: 
it's Miss Winter I'n thinking about; and 
under the circumstances it doesn't seem 
honourable for me to pursue the matter any 
farther." 

It hadn't struck me in that light before, 
and I had to jingle my keys a bit before I 
could think what had better be done. 

* Well," I said, * I'd risk it, if I were you. 
I'm sure it would be much happier for Aunt 
Grace if something were settled, because, as 
it is, Monslow's worrying her to death. If 
he tries to get us into trouble, I'll tell Aunt 
Grace the real truth; and I know she'll 
believe me, if no one else does. 

Cobb Major thought for a few moments, 
and then he said, Are you willing for me 
to defy Monslow? Because you'll have to 
share the consequences, and that seems 
hardly fair.” 

I said I didn't care & button for the 
consequences, if it was going to make Aunt 
Grace happy; and with that Cobb Major 
brightened up, and called me a young brick, 
and said he'd write to Aunt Grace, only I 
must give him time to compose the letter. 

“I wish we could find that boy, though," 
he added —“ J mean that ragamufin who 
was in the shop. I’m sure he robbed the 
till. If we could make him confess there'd 
be no further trouble, and everything would 
be put straight at once.” 

If it hadn't been for the trouble about this 
robbery constantly hanging over our heads, 
and the worry of Cobb Major's love affair, I 
should have looked forward at the beginning 
of that summer term to having a real good 
time. During the first week Darrel took 
Chapman and one or two of the big fellows 
on one side, and asked them to help him to 
try and make the tone of the school a bit 
more manly than it had been, especially 
among the boarders. He said the best way 
to do it was for fellows to be well employed, 
both in school and out, and so he wanted 
every boy to take an interest in cricket ; and 
in order to bring that about he arranged a 
lot of matches, not only against other schools 
and clubs, but between tenms made up from 
our own Forms and Divisions. 

Very soon nearly everyone was as keen as 
you could wish; even Cobb Major went up 
each afternoon, and fagged at the practice 
nets, and I was nearly obliged to put young 
Tyler in his place again because he made 
out his average was bigger than mine. It 
was no such thing—his was 4:02 and mine was 
4:03 ; we had a regular row. and afterwards at 
practice he used to bowl fearfully swiftly to 
try and put me in a funk. The best of it 
was that when Tyler put on extra speed the 
ball generally went off into the other net, 
which belonged to the first eleven. The 
fellow batting there would be rather surprised, 
after having just played a ball, to have 
another come from nobody knew where, and 
hit him, perhaps, in the middle of the back ; 
and one day when this happened to 
Chapman, he calmly walked over and 
smacked young Tyler's head, which rather 
pleased me, as it saved me the trouble of 
doing it myself. 

Try as we would, we couldn't get Broom 
to play; he always stuck indoors, and just 
at that time he wanted to finish writing the 
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play. Howard-Snook and young Shelton 
had begun to get tremendously chummy, and 
they never turned up at the playing-tield. 
Mr. Darrel was there almost every afternoon, 
coaching us, and seeing that fellows had 
their proper time batting, and then didn't 
shirk their share of the fielding. Sarsons 
never caine, and I heard bim say that he 
considered he had a right to regard his time 
as his own when work was finished, and that 
he had more than enough of us in school 
hours. 

But of all the matches we played that 
season I think the one which I and a lot of 
others were most excited about was a game 
which Darrel arranged to come off between the 
“Wasps ” and“, Bees,“ and when I tell vou the 
rum way in which it ended you'll understand 
why it should have made such an impression 
on my mind. As Broom put it, by one of 
those strange and ironical changes wrought 
by the whirligig of time," the“ Wasps " had 
become Bees,“ and the Bees " “ Wasps "' ; 
and the manner in which it came about was 
Simply this: We'd all been moved up into 
4 a, and the 4 a fellows had gone up into a new 
Form that was called 5 n. We made a heap 
of fun of the new Bees,” and all that 
they'd said about “ busy little bees " and 
" honey-grubbers " they got back again with 
compound interest. 

Darrel heard us chaffing each other one 
morning in the passages, andas he passed on 
he said— 

"Id find a better way of proving which 
were the better men, if I were you, than by 
calling names.” 

We thought no more about it, but that 
same afternoon a notice was put up on the 
board that on the 11th of Junea match would 
be played between 4 a and 5, and that the 
two Forms were to choose their own teams 
and captains. 

This caused no end of excitement : the 
„Bees“ said openly that they felt sure they 
could lick us; and though we thought they 
very probably would, we declared that the 
" Wasps " could thrash them any day, and so 
both sides made up their minds to win or die. 
We elected Higginson to be our captain, and 
both Cobb Major and I were chosen to play in 
ihe team. It was nearly three weeks before 
the day fixed for the match, but both elevens 
began to practise in all their spare time ; 
and everyone could see that the match itself 
would be tremendously exciting. 

One afternoon I went down into town, and 
who should 1 run across but Mr. Leslie? He 
seemed very pleased to meet me, and said 
again how he felt quite a chum of mine from 
the fact of his cousin having been at 
Horwich College. Then,as we were stroll- 
ing along, he halted outside Mosscp’s ana 
pointed at all the tarts and cakes in the 
window. 

* D'you know I'm awfully fond of these 
sort of things," he said; “and there was n 
time when I could walk boldly into a shop 
of that kind; but then I very seldom had 
any tin. Now I've got the money, but 1 
haven't got the cheek." 

Oh, if that’s your difficulty," I answered, 
" you can come in with me, and I'll stand 
you a feed.“ 

Leslie said he would, but that he should 
pay, which was rather fortunate, as I'd only 
got fourpence in cash, and Mossop makes a 
fuss about taking stamps. We went in, and 
the girl brought us a dish of assorted pastry ; 
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but Leslie didn't seem able to stand as much 
of it as I could, though he'd said he was so 
fond of it; but that's always the way with 


ers. 

I asked him how the people were at Den- 
nington, but I thought his answers were 
rather queer and evasive. 

“I didn’t see you last holidays," I said ; 
and he explained that he’d been away on 
business. 

* By the bye," he asked : “ Did you have 
any more Vanishing Lady tricks with Mr. 
Monslow ? " 

“ No," I answered; “but I wish he'd 
vanish for good and all, for I hate the 
fellow." 

Leslie seemed quite pleased to hear me say 
fhat. I knew before that he disliked James 
Monslow; and now when 1 described some 
of the mean tricks the beggar had played 
me Leslie said he ought to be kicked, 
and for two pins he'd undertake to do 
it. We seemed so much of one mind in 
the matter that I thought I'd tell him a bit 
more. 

Will you promise not to say anything if 
I let you into a secret?“ I asked. ‘ Well, one 
of the chief reasons why I dislike Monslow is 
because he has the cheek to want to marry 
Aunt Grace. He's proposed to her once or 
twice already." 

Leslie sat back in his chair, and opened 
his mouth as if he were going to have a 
tooth drawn. 

„Oh, you needn’t be alarmed,” I went on. 
* Aunt Grace isn't going to be thrown away 
like that. I've got à word to say in the 
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business, and I mean her to marry some one 
else.“ 

* Who?" he asked. 

Never mind? " I answered. But I think 
she likes him, and I know he likes her, only 
he doesn’t seem to have the spirit of a 
mouse, and can’t summon up pluck enough 
to pop the question.”’ 

„Oh, come!“ broke in Leslie; “ don't you 
think we're getting. . . well. . . rather con- 
fidential? " 

"Oh, Im not going to mention any 
names," I answered. “ But it's some one 
not a hundred miles from here." 

Leslie laughed and nodded. “It’s very 
good of you," he said, “to interest yourself 
like this on this fellow's behalf, whoever he 
is. Look here, have something more to eat.” 

I'd finished the French pastry, but I said 
I shouldn't mind a sausage-roll, so Leslie 
ordered two, and after the girl had brought 
them, he leant across and said in a low voice, 
“ Tell me, just between friends, d'you think 
Miss Winter really cares at all for the person 
you have in view? D’you suppose for a 
moment she'd accept him if he did pro- 
pose?" 

* Oh, yes, I think she would," I answered ; 
because he's my friend, and I shallstrongly 
recommend him." 

"Bravo! You're a brick!’’ cried Leslie. 
“Of course he's your friend: and as I've 
said heaps of times before, my cousin Henry 
was at Horwich College, and so I feel just as 
if you and I had always been school chums.”’ 

I couldn't zee what he wanted to drag his 
cousin Henry iu again for, but he seized my 
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hand and shook it nearly off. Then he went 
up to the counter and stuffed my pockets 
full of sweets. I should think he bought 
nearly half-a-crown’s worth. 

I shared them afterwards with Cobb Major, 
and we ate most of them in prep., though I 
took care not to tell Cobb the circumstances 
under which they were bought. When I 
came to think about it afterwards, I wondered 
if I'd let out too much when speaking to 
Leslie; but of course I hadn't mentioned 
names, and I knew he was a gentleman and 
wouldn't let it go any farther. 

That same afternoon, when I came back to 
the school, I found Broom arranging some 
bits of paper on the top of his desk; so I 
went up and asked him if he were inventing 
a new puzzle. 

“No,” he answered, “it’s the rough copy 
of a letter I found torn up and thrown down 
here among my books; and I've been putting 
it together. Look here, can you tell me what 
Howard-Snook and young Shelton want to 
write to the paper for, signing themselves 
Castor and Pollux, and asking how to make 
bird-lime ?”’ 

I answered that I supposed they meant to 
set bird-traps, but Broom said, ** Not a bit of 
it, they know nothing of birds: neither of 
them could tell a finch from a feather-duster. 
They want it for some other game, that’s my 
opinion ; and what’s more, they don’t mean 
for anyone to know about it, or else they’d 
ask some other fellow to tell them how to 
make the stuff instead of writing to the 
paper." 

( To be contínued.) 
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AN UNWILLING HERO. 
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Going a-Fishing ! 
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RIDGER leaned out of the classroom window 
and blew a peculiar whistle with the aid 

of two fingers. An answering whistle was 
soon followed by the appearance of little 
Alison, the humble chum and devoted 
admirer of the masterful Bridger. 

“What’s up?” asked Alison. 

“I'm going down town," was the reply. 

All right, I'll go with you," said Alison, 
without waiting for an invitation. 

“ But I’m going to bathe,” said Bridger, in 
a low voice. 

Alison looked up in wonder. 

“I say!” he exclaimed. 


“Why not?" continued his Mentor. 
* Take your fishing-rod, and we'll go down to 
the cove: we can get behind the rocks, and 
not a soul will see us." 

“ All right, I'll come," replied Alison, who 
was, unhappily for himself, only too ready to 
follow Bridger's lead in most things. 

In a few minutes the boys were on the way 
to the cove, a secluded spot secure from 
inspection. It was absolutely empty: it was 
but seldom that there were any bathers in 
the afternoon. 

“I say, isn’t the tide high!“ exclaimed 
Alison. 
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“So much the better: we can get a nice 
dive," replied Bridger. “Hurry up!" 

They were quickly undressed, their clothes 
thrown hastily on to the ledge of rocks at 
the back of the cove. The waves curled 
above the smooth slopes of the rocks, but the 
boys knew the high-water mark, and the sea 
was not rough. The water was warm, and 
the waves just big enough to make it delight- 
ful to rise over then. Add to this that the 
boys had the extra excitement of knowing 
that they were breaking rules, and it can be 
imagined—remembering what kind of boys 
they were—that they had a rattling time. 

Suddenly Alison gave a yell. 

* Hi! Bridger! look! " 

He pointed to the rocks. The waves were 
splashing up the slopes, in utter disregard of 
the high-water mark, and as Alison shouted 
he saw his shirt gently lifted by the water. 

Bridger lost no time in wondering: he 
swam inland as fast as he could, Alison 
pufüng in his wake. But they were too late: 
a large wave gathered their clothes in its 
embrace, and as they neared the shore the 
boys had to stop and pick up shirts, caps, 
trousers, on the point of being floated out to 
sea. 

It was a disconsolate couple of shivering 
youngsters that stood on the ledge, well above 
the tide this time, and made a hurried in- 
ventory of their belongings. 

"I've got everything all 
Bridger. * Have you? 

“ Yes, but they're ali sopping wet.’ 

“ So are mine, except my boots ud socks. 
Lucky we put those higher up." 

' Yes, mine are all right too. 
we get into a jolly row!" 

* Never mind about that yet," said Bridger ; 
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Dressing in soaking garments was a miser- 
able job, but they managed to get covered 
at last. Fortunately for them, the day was 
hot, so a wetting didn’t make quite so much 
difference as it might have done. They 
made the best of their way out of the cove 
and started to run home; and slow work it 
was, running in clinging garments. 

“Stop a minute!” panted little Alison. 
I'm pumped." 

Bridger eased off: he was out of breath too. 

“We mustn't get cold," he said; ** we'd 
better walk fast instead of standing still.” 

So they set off walking, Alison in the rear. 
He was evidently at the lowest pitch of 
misery, physical and mental, and couldn't 
restrain & groan that was half a sob. 

“Come, keep your pecker up!" said 
Bridger. “It might have been worse. 
Twas our own fault for not remembering that 
these are the spring tides, and that they 
come ever so much higher." 

This was small consolation to Alison. 


"Oh, what a row we shall get into!" he 
groaned. 
“Yes, I suppose we shall,” acquiesced 


Bridger. “ Wait a bit, though!“ he exclaimed. 
“Tye got it!” 

„Don't see how we're going to get an 
excuse this time," lamented Alison. 

“ No, you don’t, but I do," said Bridger. 
" Now listen to me, and remember to say 
exactly what I do. We went fishing, and 
you tumbled into the water, and I went in 
after you—do you see ?’ 

*Oh! I say!" was Alison's startled 
comment. 

“Twas a spring tide, and a high wave 
came, and you slipped trying to jump out of 
the way," continued Bridger, getting quite 
excited as his inventive powers began to 
work smoothly. 

* But why did you jump in?" asked his 
chum. * Everybody knows I can swim." 

* You shouted ‘help,’ and I jumped in 
without thinking." 

“I see; and we both got wet," added 
Alison unnecessarily. ** Well, I only hope 
old Holman won't ask questions." 

* What'sit matter if he does, if we both 
m the same?“ demanded Bridger. 

By this time they had reached the school. 
Bridger marched up to the front door and 
rang the bell. 

“ Why don’t we go in at the school door?“ 
exclaimed Alison, alarmed. 

“ For all the fellows to see us and pester 
us with questions? No, my son: let old 
Holman see us once for all as we go in, He 
can’t keep us waiting to ask questions whilst 
we're dripping wet.” 


As it happened, Mr. Holman, the house 
master, had seen them coming up the path 
and met them in the hall. 

* What's the meaning of this?"' he de- 
manded. 

* Please, sir, we were fishing in the cove, 
and Alison fell in, and I went in to help him 
out." 

At this point he sneezed violently, and 
ihe master dismissed them to change their 
clothes as soon as possible. 

The boys were in high feather at the 
suecess of their clever stratagem, as they 
thought it. They were even burning to tell 
` the other fellows how they had diddled old 
Holman, but prudence kept them silent. 
What a chump old Holman was! 

So they thought; but Mr. Holman was a 
far sharper man than they imagined. Per- 
haps he was by nature rather suspicious ; at 
any rate, experience had taught him that 
Bridger was not above inventing a story to 
get himself out of trouble. He watched the 
boys keenly as they crossed the hall: then 
suddenly he noticed that their footsteps left 
no trace of damp on the hall floor. 
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He thought that strange at first, but on re- 
flection concluded that in running home their 
boot-soles would have dried on the roads. 
Still, it seemed curious. 

He resolved to investigate before question- 
ing them. The tea bell rang soon after, and 
all the boys had to change into shoes before 
tea and evening preparation. During tea 
Mr. Holman visited the wardrobe room and 
traced the boots of the two boys. They were 
quite dry: inside and out. 

His suspicions now thoroughly aroused, 
the master sent for Bridger after tea, to hear 
details of his story. Bridger was equal to 
the occas on, and showed no hesitation in 
teiling whut had happened. 

“But how was it, then," inquired Mr. 
Holman at the end, “that your boots were 
not wet?“ 

But Bridger was not so easily bowled out, 
* [ took them off, sir, so as to be able to swim 
more easily." 

" Ah, of course. But wasn't it risky to 
wait to unlace your boots?“ 

Alison got on all right at Arst, sir, but it 
was rather rough, so I thought I'd better help 
him when he called out." So mus: one lie 
almost always be followed by others: decep- 
tion is a slippery path indeed ! 

*'That was very brave of you," said Mr. 
Holman. Lou can go." 

Bridger was glad enough to be free from 
further cross-examination: he wanted to get 
back to Alison to coach him in further details 
in case he should be sent for. He was quite 
unaware of the fact that Mr. Holman, noting 
that his coat was soaked, had quite sufficient 
reason to disbelieve his explanation about 
the boots, for anyone who had time to un- 
lace his boots would surely have taken off his 
still more cumbersome jacket. 

Bridger had just finished his communica- 
tion to Alison when the latter asked an awk- 
ward question. 

“I say, Bridger, how did he know your 
boots were dry ?" 

“I s'pose he saw them as I came in," 
replied Bridger. 

„Then did he see mine were dry too?“ 

Bridger saw the weak spot in his story 
instantly. There was notime to lose: if Mr. 
Holman were to inspect Alison's boots the 
whole game was up. Getting permission 
from the monitor in charge to go to the ward- 
robe-room to fetch a book from his jacket 
pocket, he hurried to Alison's shelf and ab- 
stracted the tell-tale boots. 

In deadly fear lest Mr. Eolman might ap- 
pear, he held them under the tap for a few 
seconds and then replaced them. Now he felt 
sate. 

Neither boy was surprised when Alison was 
summoned by, Mr. Holman shortly after. 
Bridger gave him a few hurried instructions 
and awaiicd his return with some anxiety. 
He feared that Alison might be wanting in 
that ready inventiveness which he found sò 
useful himself. 
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But Alison returned triumphant. Mr. 
Holman had only asked a few questions, and 
had believed everything he had said. More- 
over, he had managed to inform the master 
that his boots were quite wet. That of 
course proved the truth of his story. 

Preparation concluded without further 
incident: Mr, Holman read prayers, and 
bedtime came. But instead of dismissing 
the boys as usual, Mr. Holman remained at 
his desk. 

“Tve a few words to say to you before you 
go upstairs," he began; and every boy's 
attention was instantly fixed on him. It 
is my privilege to-night to be able to 
acknowledge publicly that we have amongst 
us a boy who has shown that he has in him 
the makings of a hero. It seems that Alison, 
whilst fishing off the rocks in the bathing 
cove, slipped and fell into deep water. 
Fortunately, Bridger was with him, and, 
seeing that his companion was in danger, 
for the sea was rough and he was encum- 
bered with his clothes, he plunged in after 
him and brought him to land. It was a 
brave deed, and I shall ask the Head to 
recommend Bridger: for the medal of the 
Royal Humane Society. Now, three cheers 
for Bridger ! ” 

Bridger started up, but not in time to stop 
the cheering, which effectually prevented 
his being heard. Those near him clapped 
him on the back and shook his hand, Mr. 
Holman looking on with a pecuiiar smile. 

As soon as he could be heard Bridger 
shouted out: Please, sir, there's a mis- 
take!” 

The noise stopped instantly. 

„A mistake? ” repeated the master. 
you mean that Alison -escued you ? "' 

* Please, sir, 't wasn t me," piped Alison, 
looking very unhappy. 

Bridger had gone too far to retreat, even 
if he had wished to do so. He a hero! to 
wear the medal for saving life! No, it was 
impossible: for he was not all bad, and was 
learning à wholesome and bitter lesson. 

“ Please, sir, we were bathing, and a wave 
reached our clothes—except our boots," he 
added by way of explanation. 

* So you lied to me? " asked Mr. Holman 
sternly. 

“ Yes, sir," Bridger replied in a low tone. 
It sounded very unpleasantly when his clever 
little story was bluntly called by its proper 
name—a lie He hadn't thought of that 
before. He wished now that old Holman 
had not been such a flat as to believe every 
word be had said, and call him a hero. 
And the other fellows who had cheered him! 
what would they say when they got up- 
stairs ? 

Five hundred lines and lose two half- 
holidays! That was the sentence. But the 
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bitterest pill of all was when he discovered 
that Mr. Holman bad been making a fool of 
him all along, and that he was the “chump,” 
and not *he master ! 
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A Good Catch. 
(Drawn for the ** Boy's Own Paper " by THOMAS M, Hxxx.) 
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FOOTBALL: THE RUGBY GAME. 


A CHAT FOR THE B. O. P.? WITH MR. C. J. B. MARRIOTT, 
Ex-Captain of the Cambridge University Team, and of Blackheath, and an old International. 


cannot know 

much of foot- 

ball without 

being aware 

that Mr. C. 

: J. B. Marriott 
is a famons 

old Tonbridge 

School boy. who 

has on more than 

one occasion done 
magnificent work for 
the game. ‘To do him 


justice, he has no love 
whatever for interviews 
or interviewers, and he evidently believes 
that actions speak louder than words, or, 
perhaps in football, that “kicks are better 
than both." 

Some day, perhaps, the game and sport in 
general in England will understand what is 
owed to that body of men who are responsible 
for the direction and development of the 
Rugby game. That they have had, during 
the last few years, a very, very difficult task 
few will deny, but there are readers of this 
paper who will thank the men who have 
had the courage, in spite of many allure- 
ments to the contrary, to stick to their axiom, 
“Professionalism is illegal." More often 
than not in recent years, games of all kinds 
have been spoilt by the introduction of 
elements which were unknown years ago 
to those who struggle simply for sport's sake. 

Certain, however, it is, that there are some 
extraordinary impressions abroad as to the 
Rugby Union. Nothing is easier than to 
imagine that the Rugby game is not as 
popular as it used to be; and yet there are a 
large number of our public schools which, 
like the Universities, play the game, and play 
it remarkably well. Some of the schools are 
Bedford Grammar School, the Blackheath 
School, Cheltenham College, Christ's Hos- 
pital, Clifton College, Dulwich College, Epsom 
College, Haileybury College, Liverpool College, 
Marlborough College, Uppingham School, 
the Merchant Taylors’ School, Rugby School, 
St. Peter’s School, York, Tonbridge School, 
and Wellington College, Sherbourne ; Leys, 
Cambridge, St. Paul’s, Oundle, being among 
the more prominent educational establish- 
ments which encourage the game among the 
boys. And it is interesting to observe that the 
game is very popular abroad: we find there 
is a New Zealand Union, with its head- 
quarters at Wellington ; a Transvaal Rugby 
Union with its headquarters at Johannes- 
burg; and a very strong and flourishing body 
both in South Africa and Australia; so that 
the game has taken root in the colonies, and 
in those newly acquired parts which, what- 
ever be their other drawbacks, have shown 
that they can play football and cricket 
wonderfully well. 

Mr. Marriott is one of those men who, after 
they have ceased to play the game, neverthe- 
less take a good deal of interest in its pro- 
gress and development; and the one impres- 
sion that he left upon my memory was 
that in Mr. Rowland Hill, Mr. G. Harnett, 
and in Mr. Marriott himself, the game has 
representatives who certainly will do their 
best to promote its interests. The same 
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considerations as to the pursuits of the great 
amateur game now under notice do not arise 
as in the case of the Association game. 
With the Rugby Union, the game must be 
played for the game's sake. The healthy 
doctrine, too, is inculeated that the player 
must pay for his own sport, and, considering 
the enormous amount of controversy which 
this idea and its enforcements have caused, 
it speaks well for our playing instincts that 
as a nation there are still large numbers who 
believe in encouraging recreation and sport 
simply for the sake of sport itself. 

Mr. Marriott is a Cambridge University 
man, and he tells me that the first match 
was played between Oxford and Cambridge 
in 1872, and at that time they played on 
Parker's Piece. They do not play there now, 
and they have, of course, grounds of their 
own. Regular matches between the two 
University teams have been played since 
1873, and between that year and the present 
twenty-seven games have taken place, and 
each University has an equal record of 
successes—ten—and there have been seven 
matches drawn ; so that the contest this year 
will be of very great interest. 

The first two games were drawn, and since 
then the luck has been pretty even. From 
1873 to 1879 these games were played at the 
Oval, from 1880 to 1886 at Blackheath, and 
since then they have been played at Queen’s 
Club, and the last one took place on Decem- 
ber 13, 1899, when Cambridge won by two 
goals and four tries to nothing. Besides this, 
there are inany International matches, and 
readers will know more about them from the 
articles which I am writing for the B. O. P.“ 

“Is there not some prejudice against the 
game, on account of its alleged danger, so far 
as many of our schools are concerned ? ”’ 

“There may be, but this is probably 
because the game is not understood ; and our 
rules are very carefully drawn up so that 
anything in the way of unfair play shall be 
stopped at once. We have a referee who will 
blow a whistle and at once stop the game if 
he notices rough or foul play or misconduct, 
nnd it is definitely stated in our memorandum 
as to the duties of the referee that for the 
first offence he shall either caution the 
player or order him off the ground, but for 
the second he shall order him off and after- 
wards report him to the executive body. 

"A very large number of schools in this 
country do play the Rugby game, and 
although at one time the rules used to differ 
so far as some of the bigger schools were 
concerned, yet at the present time they have 
come into line upon the matter, and our 
Union is practically the Parliament of the 
game. To show, too, how anxious we are 
not to permit any irregularity of play, the 
referee can at once stop the game when he 
considers that the continuation of play is 
dangerous, and that, of course, may be owing 
to the state of the ground, or perhaps to the 
excess of zeal on the part of the two 
competing teams. 

„The Rugby game, too, does not encourage 
competition in the way of League competi- 
tions, but we have a County Championship, 
which is decided by the division of the country 
into groups. The northern group comprises 
Cheshire, Cumberland, Durham, Lancashire, 
Northumberland, and Yorkshire, and the 
south-western comprises Cornwall, Devon- 
shire, Gloucestershire, and Somersetshire ; 
while the south-eastern comprises Kent, 
Middlesex, the Midland counties, and the 


East Midlands, composed of the counties 
of Bedford, Buckingham, and Northampton. 
There is also another section comprising the 
eastern counties, Hampshire, Sussex, and 
Surrey. 

"The winner of the championship is 
ascertained by means of matches between the 
counties at the head of northern, southern, 
and western groups respectively. With 
reference to the qualifications of the player, 
a man may play for the county in which he 
was born; or for the county in which he has 
resided for the three months previous to the 
time of playing; or for the county in 
which he is residing at school or college, 
either as pupil or master, at the time of play- 
ing, provided his residence at the school or 
college be in the same county. Then, again, 
a mun shall be qualified to play for a county, 
having previously qualified for and played 
for that county. and not having subsequently 
played for any other county. i 

* Residence by members of the Universities 
at Oxford and Cambridge does not afford a 
qualification by which anyone may play for 
any county adjoining the county in which he 
may reside if there is no county club in it. 
But this regulation does not apply to the 
county of Monmouth. The Rugby Union 
have delegated their powers to a certain 
number of recognised governing bodies of 
counties, who belong to the Union. 

“ Going back to the school question, there is 
a very formidable list of penalties which may 
be incurred by players who do not play the 
game properly. Only, perhaps, a careful 
study of the rules will show what very great 
consideration has been given to the question 
of how to deal with unfair play. Thus you 
cannot hold the ball a long time, nor may 
you stay on the ground with it; you may not 
prevent an opponent getting up, neither may 
you illegally tackle, charge, or obstruct 
anyone, nor may you hack or trip wilfully. 
This will give you an idea of how anything 
approaching danger has been carefully 
eliminated. 

* After the international matches the great 
fixture of the year is the North and South 
match: this has been played regularly since 
1874, and up to the present the South have 
won the greater number. By the bye, this 
series of contests has been rather remarkable 
for the few drawn matches, only three out of 
thirty-four having failed to produce any 
definite result. This match is one of the 
great events of the Rugby season, and has 
been played at different centres all over the 
kingdom. Appropriately enough, the first 
match was played at Rugby, and in the first 
two years two teams of twenty a-side con- 
tended for the supremacy. On February 24 
of last year the match was played at 
Leicester, when the South won by two goals 
and four tries to three tries." 

“ But is there not an idea in many quarters 
that the Rugby game is declining ? ” 

„It all depends what you mean," said Mr. 
Marriott, * by declining. I am not one of 
those who take it as absolute evidence of the 
increasing popularity of football when I am 
assured, as I often am, that the ‘gate’ has 
been very large and the attendance a record 
one. Does the game exist simply for the 
sake of attracting thousands upon thousands 
of people, or do we think that there are higher 
objects to be achieved and better results to 
be attained? Has it never struck you, when 


» you have seen a list of matches at which the 


attendance has been very large, that this by 


no means signifies that the game is in a very 
flourishing condition? It may be true that 
the people who come to see it might spend 
their time in some less desirable place, but 
my point is that these young people ought to 
be playing themselves, and deriving benefit 
from the physical exercise. 

* My own love for the game not only pro- 
ceeds from the personal enjoyment and 
pleasure that I have derived from its pursuit, 
but from the fact that it provides an oppor- 
tunity for large numbers of Englishmen to 
develop their muscles and gain plenty of 
healthy exercise; and, after all, that sport 
will be the best which lends itself to the ac- 
complishment of such a desirable ideal. In 
a word, we do not want corners in sports, and 
I am sure the Rugby Union desired to see 
our young people actually playing the game, 
and not being content with merely looking 
on. Do not think that many of our men have 
not worthy ideals of a great game. 

“The late Mr. Arthur Budd, one of the 
greatest authorities on the Rugby game, was 
always pointing out the importance of 
players acquiring some settled habit of in- 
dustry before giving themselves wholly over 
to the pursuit of any pastime. For instance. 
a man’s football career is probably very 
much shorter than that of a cricketer, 
and does not last for so many years. He 
has, after all, in these years very few oppor- 
tunities of saving much money, and if he 
takes to the game before he has a trade at 
his finger-ends, or before he has made him- 
self master of some profession, he finds 
himself, perhaps at the age of thirty, 
without any settled occupation, and the 
result is that his prospects ure considerably 
blighted and the battle for life made very, 
very hard indeed. 

“1 would say to boys, take a delight, not only 
in playing the game, but also in paying for 
your own sport. The very great charm of 
the Rugby game is that it will develop your 
muscle and strengthen your sinew, and brace 
you up for those important battles of life 
which lie before you. If you would be suc- 
cessful players it is necessary to keep in 
condition, and to keep in condition all ex- 
cesses must be avoided. The player who 
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abstains from alcohol and from tobacco 
need have no fear that he will not compare 
favourably with anyone else." 

The old ideas of training are passing away, 
and in nearly every sport to-day the men 
who make records and aspire after champion- 
ships are those who taboo all questionable 
practices, which after all are likely to do an 
immense amount of harm to the participator 
in them. As I said at the beginning of this 
interview, Mr. Marriott is not communicative. 
He will tell the story himself of the game at 
the Universities, and perhaps at the school 
where he learnt it. 

Like most other people who only know the 
Association game, I had always, up to this 
interview, lcoked upon the Rugby game as 
characterised by a certain amount of danger- 
ous barbarism in the way of kicking and 
mauling, which certainly does not exist. 
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I went into the presence of one of the 
greatest amateur authorities much prejudiced 
against the sport. I left it fully convinced 
that not only is the Rugby game free from 
everything that is undesirable in the way of 
personal violence, but, more than that, the 
men who are its greatest exponents are those 
who play for playing's sake. It is something 
to be able to feel that in the Rugby Union 
the amateur is an amateur indeed. 

On all grounds, of course, betting is dis- 
countenanced, and I found that Mr. Marriott 
had very little sympathy with the competi- 
tion craze, which has produced a large 
number of papers that, so far from serving 
the interests of the game, produce a most 
unhealthy gambling sort of spirit, and which 
will be resisted in every possible way: by those 
responsible for the management of the 
game. 
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DEBATING 


HE first Debating Society of which I was 
a member was, I suppose, almost, if not 
entirely, unique. At any rate, I never heard 
of another like it, and for its founders I may 
claim entire originality, for they simply 
evolved the society to meet a novel set of 
conditions without a single precedent known 
to themselves. 

It was some years ago, at a private board- 
ing school. The dormitory in which I slept 
contained about a dozen beds, and all lights 
were supposed to be out at nine o'clock. 
This, we all agreed, was an absurdly early 
hour at which to expect us to go to sleep, and 
from time to time many plans were devised 
by which we could suitably enjoy that period 
which expressed the difference of opinion 
between ourselves and the authorities. 

The time-honoured pillow-fight was always 
"an old favourite," but it was noisy, and 
almost invariably brought one of the masters 
to the room with a quiverful of impositions, 
which he forthwith discharged at all those 
unfortunates who happened to be out of bed 
when the door pend. 

Of the other expedients for whiling away 


SOCIETIES AND HOW TO WORK THEM. 


Dv A CAMBRIDGE MAN. 


PART I. 


these carly hours of the night, that of toss- 
ing small boys in an outstretched sheet was 
never without a certain fascination—except 
for the small boys. But that also was apt 
to be noisy, and, moreover, the persistent 
manner in which the small boys would 
hurtle through the sheet with great velocity 
on to the floor, leaving |a huge and tell-tale 
hole, not only led to thcir being stigmatised 
as no sportsmen,” but brought woe upon 
the dormitory in general on the next morn- 
ing. 

When there had been several rows of this 
kind in close succession, there was a period 
of general depression in the dormitory, and 
after lights were out we kept strictly in bed, 
resorting to conversation for an hour or so 
instead of to the more heroic methods of 
passing the time. 

It was, if I remember rightly, during one 
of these periods that some genius suggested 
that we should have a Debating Society. 
There had often been animated discussions 
on all kinds of subjects, but, owing to the 
inevitable tendency among boys all to wish 


to speak at the same time, we had generally. 


It was 
thought then that an organised society with 


ended in nothing but confusion. 


its appointed officers and pre-arranged 
debates would impart more order to our 
discussions, and we at once set to work to 
give ourselves a constitution. 

If this were a story of school life, instead 
of a serious article on Debating Societies 
and how to work them, I might go on to 
relate many interesting things that happened 
in connection with this—the first Debating 
Society of which I was ever a member. As 
it is, I must pass on with the remark that 
for a time it was highly successful, despite 
the fact that every hon. member of the 
* House” was tucked up between bed- 
clothes, and that each speaker, in addressing 
the presidential chair, or rather the presi 
dential bed (which he could not see owing to 
the darkness), was obliged to express himself 
in scarcely audible whispers ! 

The moral of the story is, however, that a 
Debating Society is often extremely useful 
in affording opportunities for discussion 
which are lacking to ordinary conversation. 
And many thers might be mentioned. 
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Never mind what may be one’s ultimate 
vocation in life, public speaking is always a 
useful art to have acquired, and it is most 
easily acquired young. 

Another point to be noticed is that in 
school, and more especially in college, 
debating societies, an excellent opportunity 
is afforded to those who rise to office to gain 
experience in administrative work, and to 
acquire businesslike habits. 

The amount of work involved in the 
management of the debating societies of 
some of the colleges of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge would scarcely be realised by those 
who have not actually experienced it. And 
in the case of some of the older societies it is 
most curious to notice how their constitu- 
tions have gradually developed from simple 
to complex since their foundation. 

Not long ago the present writer had 
occasion to examine the minute books of a 
college society in Cambridge, of which the 
history could be traced in great detail for 
over thirty years —that is to say, ten genera- 
tions of undergraduates. At the beginning 
of the period the rules were contained in a 
leaflet of four pages. Now each member of 
the college on joining the society is presented 
with a stout little booklet of some thirty 
pages, containing rules to meet every 
possible contingency. They are the accumu- 
lated result of thirty years' experience, and a 
close study of the minute books showed 
how almost every addition to the rules had 
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HOW 


I firmly dovetailed at the joint, you need 

only necessarily have the part of B which 
is under the front wheel, the back part not 
being essential. Now we have to consider 
the mounting of the wheel itself. This is 
best accomplished by making a hole about 
i in. from the top of the upright, 4, and 
fixing in it a screw which has a nut at the 
other extremity. The nut serves to secure 
the wheel in its place when screwed on 
outside it. The screw is of a diameter 
which will just permit of the easy revolution 
of the wheel when passed through its axle. 


Fic. 15.—8 Dp Virw OF FLy-W HEEL AND PULLEYS. 


F, fly-wheel ; R, pulley to hold rubber band; D, pulley 
i driving-band; T, T, short pieces of brass 
tu 


A smaller screw than this will cause the wheel 
to wobble, and may displace the driving-band. 
In order that the wheel may move with 
perfect freedom, it is better to place between 
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been the result of some occurrence that had 
suggested a legislative weakness. 

Thus a comparison which we hardly 
admitted to be invidious discovered many 
points of resemblance between the develop- 
ment of our college debating society and 
that of the English constitution. 

At school debating societies there is not 
often so much scope for the efforts of 
individual members in framing the con- 
stitution, as it often happens that one of the 
masters acts as permanent president, and 


that most of the executive work devolves on 
him. But the necessity of this is often 
simply due to the fact that the boys do not 
chow much aptitude or inclination for this 
kind of work, and this deficiency it is part 
of the intention of the following papers to 
supply. At any rate, we shall hope to give 


such useful hints for the management of 
debating societies as have been suggested by 
a fairly long experience of them, beginning 
with the unique specimen described at the 
beginning of this chapter. 


PART .- continued. 


the centre of the wheel and the support a 
piece of brass tube which just admits the 
passage of the screw, and is fixed to the 
support. This piece of brass tube is about 
3 in. long and 3 in. external diameter. You 
can use a roller of wood with a hole to take 
the screw in the centre of it, and fix to the 
(wooden) support, 4, with glue (inserting the 
end in the wood), but in that case you will 
want a metal washer between the wheel and 
the wood if the former is to turn sufficiently 
easy. An alternative method of mounting the 
wheel is simply to fix a piece of wooden or 
brass rod to the support as shown, and to fix 
an ordinary screw, with a large head to hold 
the wheel in its place, into the rod, through the 
centre of the wheel, from the opposite side. 

A handle is to be provided for the wheel, 
as shown at n in figs. 13 and 14. This is 
simply a wooden handle of the usual sort, 
about 23 or 3 in. long and ;; in. thick at its 
thickest part, and is secured to the rim of 
the wheel by a screw passing through its 
centre. 

The driving-wheel and its support having 
been accomplished, we have to turn our atten- 
tion to the only remaining part of the work- 
ing mechanism namely the fly-wheel and its 
pulleys. This you see from the side in fig. 15. 
It must be a much heavier wheel than the 
driving-wheel, and is rather smaller than it, 
say about 33 in. in diameter. The rim of this 
wheel should be of metal, say iron, and thick, 
io add to the weight. It can be # in. in 
width, and the thickness of the metal about 
3 in., but, as a matter of fact, you can make 
the whole wheel solid, without any open 
centre if youlike. This wheel, however con- 
structed, has to be provided with an axle, 
which can be 4 in. in length, of iron 4 in. in 
diameter. The fly-wheel is fixed tightly to it 
by solder or otherwise, about 1j in. from 
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one end. This end is now to hold a pulley- 
wheel round which a leather band passes from 
the driving-wheel. The pulley is ji in. in 
diameter, ; in. thick, and has a groove about 
ih in. in width and 4 in. deep. It is firmly 
fixed to the axle at the end, or very near to 
it. On the other side of the fly-wheel, near 
the other end of the axle, is to be fixed a 
similar pulley-wheel, but slightly larger, say 
an inch in diameter. This also has a groove 
of the same size, and is of the same thickness 
as the other; it is also fixed to the axle in the 
same way. This groove is to contain a rubber 
ring—I have found the best thing to be an 
umbrella ring, as sold by many stationers, etc., 
which is simply stretched over the pulley and 
allowed to rest in the groove. Thering must 
be of such a thickness that it will project over 
the surface of the wheel, thus leaving the 
rubber exposed and not buried in the groove. 

On either side of the fly-wheel are fastened 
short lengths of tube about 3 in. long and 4 in. 
in diameter, which fit the axle tightly and are 
fixed on to it securely. The advantage of 
these is simply to prevent the wheel being 
impeded in its revolutions by the support, 
which you now have to make. "This can be 
of wood or metal, the same thickness as the 
one for the driving-wheel, but of a different 
shape, which shape is shown in fig. 16. The 
sides are about 23 in. high, and are fastened 
at the bottom to the base by means of screws 
through the bottom piece, u, as shown at w, w. 
Before you put this frame together you must 
insert the axle of the wheel; the simplest 
way to do it is either to place the sides over 
the axle before the pulleys are fastened on, 
or to leave the fly-wheel and one pulley off 
till the axle has been passed through the sides 
of the support, and then to secure the fly- 
wheel (of course inserted between the sides) 
and the pulley that was left off by means 
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of screws through the circumference of the 
latter (making the hole for the screw through 
the groove), and the fly-wheel being fastened 
by a screw through the side tubes (7, T, fig. 16), 
which are previously fastened securely to the 
fly-wheel by soldez. Iam afraid this is all 
rather involved, but I don’t care how you do 
it provided that you get the fly-wheel in the 
centre and its pulleys on each side, and all 
held up by the support in the position shown 
in fig. 16. 

This picture also shows the position of 
the fly-wheel, and the revolving table, to 
which it imparts its motion. This is effected 
by the action of the rubber band on the 
inside pulley-wheel which acts upon the under- 
surface of the revolving table, the latter rest- 
ing upon it. The revolution of the pulley, 
therefore, carries round the disce above it, 
and with the disc the record, when that is 
attached to it. In order to bring about this 
desirable consummation, you must arrange 
matters so that the disc does rest upon the 
rubber band. First erect the supports of the 
driving-wheel and the pulley-wheel in their 
places on the base. The illustration fig. 22, 
in the next part, will show their respective 
positions on the base. The support of the 
driving-wheel has to be about $ or 10 inches 
from that of the fly-wheel, and you have to 
arrange the position of the supports so that 
the grooves of the driving-wheel and the 
pulley of the fly-wheel are exactly in a line ; 
if you do not do this the band connecting them 
will be continually slipping off. You can get 
a suitable band for connecting them from 
any sewing-machine shop. The band is not 
to be a flat one, as that would not keep in the 
groove ; it is to be a round one, and not very 
large, so that it will not have a tendency to 
keep jumping out of its place. The ends of 
these bands, when they have been cut at a 
suitable length and placed in their grooves, 
are usually secured by means of a small piece 
of thin but stiff wire, which is threaded 
through a hole made near the ends and the 
latter then drawn tightly together by bending 
the wire. The band has to be crossed, if 
you wish to wind the machine from right to 
left over the top of the driving-wheel, which 
is very much more convenient than the other 
way. 

The base-board itself is simply a piece of 
thick wood, ornamental if you wish—say 
mahogany or walnut—about 15 in. long by 
8 or 9 in. wide and 2 in. thick, bevelled off 


HOW TO MAKE A USEFUL 


wISH to preface this article with a few 

encouraging remarks, that a great many 
boys may be induced to make the inkstand 
I am about to describe. I assure you that it 
is very useful and serviceable, and, if made 
according to the instructions, with due care 
to put a finish on the work, it will stand 
on your writing-table as an ornament. If 
your pater is a business man present him 
with one, and you will please him; and 
though I do not promise you that he will use 
no other, he will give yours a fair trial. It 
will stand the test of time, so you can make 
it a family heirloom. And as many wonder- 
ful things are prophesied for the twentieth 
century, you may begin to anticipate some 
of the ** wonders." 

I am, of course, hoping to interest all 
B. O. P.“ “ mechanical " readers, but my sym- 
pathies, in preparing constructive articles, are 
with those possessing limited tools and not too 
much pocket-money. Elaborate models, and 
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at the edges in any ornamental manner that 
your desire and skill may suggest. 

Returning to fig. 16. The height of the 
pulley-wheel, n, with the rubber band round it 
must, obviously, be such that the revolving 
table will just rest easily on the band. This 
will necessitate the height of the axle of the 
fly-wheel, in the examples I have given, 
being approximately 2. in., but I do not 
want to tie myself down to a detinite state- 
ment on this head, as the thing you have to 
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revolutions per minute. You can calculate 
the exact speed by sticking a small piece of 
gummed “ stamp paper " on the edge of the 
disc, and, with your watch before you, notice 
ing the speed at which the driving-wheel 
must be turned so that the piece of paper 
goes round the complete circle just seventy 
times in the course of the minute. When 
you have done this you will see about the 
speed at which the driving-wheel must by 
turned to render the records sold at the 


Fic. 16.—DETAILS AND POSITIONS OF FLY-WHKEL AND REVOLVING TABLE For RECORDS 
D, revolving dise ; N, nut securing records; A, axle of revolving disc; s, support of axle; o, metal support 
of pivot; R. wheel covered with rubber band ; F, fly-wheel ; r, T, tubes on axle of fly-wheel ; P, pulley- 
Wheel ; B, B, sides of cupport of axle of fly-wheel; M, bottom of support; W, W, W, w, screws securing 


supports to base. 


do is to ensure the accurate working of the 
apparatus, and this is best done when you 
have the parts in your hand and are about 
to put them together. You have, then, to 
adjust matters so that when the fly-wheel is 
rapidly revolved by turning the driving-wheel, 
the rubber band, acting on the under-surface 
of the disc, p, imparts to it a rapid revolution. 

In practice you will have to learn how to 
turn the driving-wheel at such a rate that 
the disc, p, revolves at the rate of seventy 
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“ How to Make“ papers, often debar numbers; 
but simple and useful articles encourage 
many, and always give pleasure to the 
workers. 

Now unless you mean to make a neat job 
of it, do not further waste your time on this 
article; because to turn out a cumbersome 
“ block of wood," ill-shaped and unsightly, 
is to discourage yourself and to disappoint 
those who may have become interested in 
your work during its initial stage. 

To many of you the cost of the material 
will be zil. Do not laugh at what I tell you 
to use. Remember that even boys are often 
disappointing when in the“ rough." 

An ordinary penny ink-bottle is the first 
requirement. I prefer the octagon shape, 
but a square one will do. A large one of 
either is not desirable. A piece of hard 
wood and a few inches of hard-drawn brass 
wire are the extent of the materials. 

But few tools are required—a tenon-saw, 


present time properly. It is an important 
point, as if they are turned too fast you will 
get a higher note in the songs, etc., than you 
ought to have, and in the case of vocal 
records the voice will be spoilt by a squeaky 
effect. On the other hand, too slow turning 
produces much the efiect of a fellow with a 
fearful cold trying to recite or sing when he 
ought to be in bed with a mustard-plaster 
on! 
( To be continued.) 


INKSTAND. 


Author of “ How to Make a Continuous Whipcord Machine," etc. 


an inch chisel, and a sheet each of rough 
and smooth sandpaper. Of course, those 
having an extensive range of tools may 
facilitate the work by the use of others. 

Where possible, be particular in your 
selection of a piece of wood. It does not 
matter what kind of wood you choose, but 
either one of the hard woods is pe erable. 
And you must bear in mind that vou re juire 
to work with the grain. The inkstand | am 
using as I write, and from which my 
drawings are taken, is made out of a portion 
of an old mahogany bedpost. I have reason 
to suppose the wood is more than a century 
old, for the bedpost belonged to an “ ancient 
race of bedsteads now unhappily (?) almost 
extinct. 

In selecting your piece of wood see that it 
is from what is known as “ quartering,” or 
at any rate from a piece that does not con- 
tain a heart,“ otherwise your finished 
article will probably split, and your lubour 
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be thrown away. And, whatever kind of wood 
you use, it must be thoroughly seasoned. 
The dimensions in the rough are about 
33 in. square and 2j in. high; or you may take 
your measurements from the bottle you 
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&elect, how to do so being shown in section, 
fig. 1, where 4, a is the outer casing of wood, u 
the bottle, c a ** counter-sink " for the stopper 
to fit into, D, D eight brass pegs to form pen- 
rests, E, E a couple of brass pegs to keep the 
bottle in position, and r the stopper. 

Take particular care that the top and 
bottom ends of your wood are cut across the 
grain. They must be exactly parallel, or 
you will have your stand lopsided. If you 
are in a position to turn your wood up to a 
round shape in your lathe, after you have 
fitted the bottle in position, the greater part 
of the work will be done, so it is only neces- 
sary to prick off the octagon points with 
your compasses, top and bottom, and chisel 
or saw the eight sides to shape. 

But if you only possess a saw and chisel, 
you must mortise out the hole for the bottle, 
and then, having set out your octagons, saw 
up to shape, finish the work with the chisel 
80 far as may be, and then polish off with 
the sandpaper. Refer to m, fig. 1 and you 
will see that the object of first fitting the 


T has occurred to me that an occasional column upon 
the latest papers or other processes brought out 
may be of interest to our readers, as there are doubt- 
less many “ B.O.P.” readers who have not much chance 
of investigating their respective qualities and merits 
for themselves. I can enlighten them as to the details 
required for the manipulation of these processes, and 
thus they can judge whether they will be sufticiently 
adventurous in the photograpliic field to try them for 
themselves or not. Of course they all have their 
advantages ; the chief disadvantage accruing to almost 
all of them is that they mostly require new formule 
for development or toning, etc., which means a slight 
increase of expense to the experimenter. On the other 
hand, those who go in for all sorts of new processes get 
a fine show of prints of different descriptions in their 
albums, which is more interesting to their friends than 
au album in which there is nothing but prints on 
one class of paper. 

Gravura.—This is a paper which has been recently 
introduced by the Paget Prize Plate Company of 
Watford. Itis one of those curious processes which 
can be conducted by gas-light throughout, if the gas 
flame is some little distance from the developing dish. It 
has the merit that—to use their own words—it requires 
" notoning, simple developmeut and fixing only.” It has 
also the merit that with one ciass of paper you can 
produce prints of various shades, ranging from those 
of carbon prints or black bromides, to brilliant re] 
chalk. The colour depends upon the proportions in 
which the developing materials are mixed, and the 
exposure given to each individual piece of paper. 

The standard appears to be a black tone, to obtain 
which the paper is exposed to an ordinary gas flame, 
if tLe negative is of average density, for about one to 
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bottle is to ensure its occupying a central 
position. 

The diagram fig. 2 shows the lines that 
take the eye if the stand be looked down 
upon. Compare it with fig. 1, and then 
with fig. 3 (which shows the finished stand, 
only the stopper is not in position), and you 
ought to have but little further difficulty to 
work your wood to the required shape. 

From first to last aim to have all your 
lines, sides, and angles mathematically 
correct, for herein lies the beauty of the 
stand. At tbe same time, there are many 
other beautiful forms which will readily 
suggest themselves to inventive minds. For 
instance, two of the stands as described may 
be fixed to an ornamental base, and so on. 
I only give you the idea, and I shall be sorry 
if many of you do not follow it up. 

But the stand is not yet complete. The 
eight brass pegs, shown by the dots in fig. 2, 
have yet to beinserted. They should project 
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about three-eighths of an inch. About a 
one-sixteenth gauge will be quite stout 
enough. 

The stopper, r, is sufficiently illustrated at 
fig. 1. But if you are clever enough to design 
an outer rim to it (as shown by the end dotted 
lines), and still preserve the octagon shape, 
the effect will be materially enhanced. At 
the same time a small brass hinge may be 
used, and the stopper converted into a 
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By REGINALD A. R. BENNETT, M.A. (Oxon.). 


SOME NEW PROCESSES. 


two minutes, at about four inches distance. Nothing 
but practice will enable you to hit off the exact ex- 
posure required in an individual case. After exposure 
the paper is soaked fora moment in water to make it 
limp, and is then developed with the following 
developer, which strikes one as rather complicated: 
Hydroquinone 1 oz., Metol 4 oz., Sulphite of Soda 8 oz., 
Carbonate of Soda 10 oz., Potassium Bromide 16 grs., 
Water to make one gallon; but most workers will, I 
imagine, only make upa pint at a time. Care must be 
taken that the sulphite and carbonate of soda are pure 
and fresh. The mixed developer keeps for some time, 
but cannot be kept after it has been used for developing, 
though one can develop several prints one after 
another in the same portion. The paper develops 
very quickly for black tones, only taking from fifteen 
to thirty seconds, After developing, it is fixed in a 
solution of Hypo. o oz.. Water 1 pint, for about ten 
minutes, and then washed (in running water, if possible) 
for an hour. 

The colours on“ Gravura " are obtained by giving a 
much longer exposure, and adding a mysterious some- 
thing to the developer. This mysterious something is 
sold by the Company under the name of “A. C. 
Solution,” and is too cheap for it to be worth while to 
find out what it is, and make it for oneself. The 
result of the long exposure and much restrained 
development is to make the picture take much louger 
to come out, and take various shades of colour as it 
comes, What you have to do is to so adjust matters that 
when it has got to the shade you want it to be it 15 
just properly developed. More practice is evidently 
required here. When the image first appears this 
time it will be of a yellow or pink colour, from which 
it gradually passes through shades of red and brown to 
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serviceable lid. 
stopper. 

You will have to be most careful in cutting 
the bevels as shown, but the trouble is amply 
repaid by the effect gained. Where a lathe 


I prefer the lid to the 
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is available, care being taken that the tools 
do not “catch,” and the centre being ac- 
curately taken, the work will be true. But 
I would as soon set out the work with com- 
passes, and then cut the bevels with wood- 
file, chisel, and sandpaper. Again I say, 
see that every detail is correct to scale. 

You may stain your inkstand to imitate 
ebony or other wood. But where so many 
beautiful grained woods are available, nothing, 
in my opinion, beats a simple coating of 
copal varnish. And to do this properly do 
not daub on a thick coating and call the 
work finished. Varnish must not be applied 
so as to run, but three or more thin coats 
given at proper intervals. Of course, if it is 
necessary to “size” the work it must be 
done before any varnish is applied. Size“ 
as used for this kind of work is simply thin 
glue applied hot. The object is to stop the 
pores of the wood, that the varnish may dry 
a nice deep gloss on the surface. 


olive green, and if the exposure was such that correct 
development was arrived at simultaneously with the 
required colour, it can be taken out at hat point, and 
finished off forthwith. If we consider the black 
colour as the lowest, and the pale yellow the highest, 
it will require a longer exposure and more restrained 
developer, the higher you wish to ascend on the scale ot 
colours, 

As far as I know, there is no way of obtaining the 
A. C. tubes“ except from the Company, so that I will 
not explain further as to how their contents are to be 
mixed with the developer, as when you get them you 
will also get full printed instructions how to use 
tliem. 

Velo.r,—This is an American paper, sold in England 
by Messrs. J. Griffin & Sons, of 22 Garrick Street, 
Covent Garden, London. Like “Gravura,” it is in- 
tended to be exposed to a strong light, and developed 
by a weak vellow light. Personally, I doubt all these 
processes developed in this way. I tbink it much 
better to expose to daylight, and develop by a red or a 
canary-vellow light provided by an ordinary develop- 
ing lamp. I have tried both systems, and with“ Velox“ 
I certainly got better results when developing by red 
(it may be very weak red) light. I see no particular 
advantage in running a quite unnecessary risk of 
fogging the priuts aud spoiling thcir good effect 
thereby. Still, you can try the gas-light plan if you 
prefer it. 

With “Velox” the average negative rc:uires an ex- 
posure of from one to eight seconds to diffused day- 
light, a few feet away from the window. An ordinary 
gas-jet requires an exposure of from one to two 
minutes, three or four inches fromthe flame. Develop- 
ment only takes a few seconds; the developer the 
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makers recommend is Metol-Quinol. This is on their 
paper of instructions, so instead of it I give you one 
that I have used with success : Water 2U oz., Sulphite 
of Sola 650 grs, Bromide of Potassium 10 grs, 
Amidol 50 grs. Mix in the order named. It should be 
used within four or five days, as it docs not keep much 
longer. When developed, the paper is fixed in hypo. 
which the makers recommend to be acid. This is 
accomplished by adding a few drops of acetic acid to 
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u bath composed of Hypo 16 oz., Water 64 oz., Alum 
4 02., if necessary toacidulate it. You will find that 
an addition of acid causes a deposit, which you can 
filter off or leave to settle, afterwards decanting the 
clear liquid for use. The prints are fixed tur ten 
or fifteen minutes, and then washed fer twenty 
minutes or an hour in running, or frequently changed, 


water. 
(To be continued.) 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


(TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL SERIES.) 


* Maze " Competition. 


0 page 312 of our laci volume we offered PRIZE MONEY 
to the extent ot Cre ν,Es· a for the most ingeniously 
constructed Maze formed on a half-sheet of ordinary 
note-paper, the centre being a Vol. of the * B.O.P." 
Subjoined is our Award, and we also give reduced 
reproductions of the winning designs : 


Letheringsett. Holt, Norfolk: Walter L. Allum, Hen- 
derson Ave., New Brighton, New York, U.S. X.: Archi- 
bald J. Allan Wilson, Bracklinn House, 126 Sydenham 
Road, Croydon, Surrey ; H. Tyler, 120 Inverness Terrace, 
Mill Road, Camoridge : W. J. P. McDowell, 10 and 12 
Cavendish Street, Barrow-in-Furness ; Arthur F. Pater- 


(Maze by W. P. Honensctt.) 


Prizes—is. each. 
WILLIAM Pency HowNEYSETT (aged 19), 8 Victoria 
Terrace, St. John's, Cheltenham. ! 
FREDERICK RISHTON (aged 17), 7 Moss Lane West, 


Manchester. 
WILLIAM DEANE (aged 19), 10 Burton Crescent, W.C. 


gon. Birkwood, Banchory, N.B.; Iran Fitz Roy Jones, 
2 York Villas, Uplands, Stroud, Glos, ; C. H. Gadsden, 
95 Victoria Street, Tenby, 8, Wales : David L. Harley, 
Springfield Cottage. Blantyre, N. B.: Atkinson Ward, 
7 Oxenden Street, Leicester ; Ernest Douglas Cather, 
30 Strada Nuova, Sliema, Malta; B. V. Thompson, 
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Thorpe Monkhams, 85 St. Helen's Road, Hastings: 
Douglas Weaver, 5 Victoria Terrace, Bradmore, 
Wolverhampton ; Walter C. Cather, 30 Strada Nuova, 
Sliema. Malta ; John Ernest Tarver, Bickerstaff Farm, 
Idlicote, Shipton-on-Stour, Worcs. : E. J. Tullett, 17 
Norbury Road, Reigate. Surrey; Harry Preston, 48 
Hartley Road, Radford, Nottingham: Harold V. Tatter- 
sall, 3 Eden Mount, Carlisle ; Herbert B. Sharman, 76 
South Side, Clapham Common; James Stokes, 656 
Liverpool Road, Barton, Eccles, near Manchester; 
Thomas Monk, The Mill, Steventon, Berks ; Frederick 


(Maze by William Drane.) 


Thomas Bone, Jubilee Rond, Southsea, Pertsmouth, 
Hants: Harold B. W. Evans, 11 Tivoli Road, Crouch 
End, J.: W. H. F. Tomlin, 12 Falkland Road, Hornsey ; 
Hugh C. Sexton, 13 Vauxhall Terrace, Boston, Lincs. ; 
John Alfred Lorains, 10 Hope Terrace, Whitby; 


Alexander Hamilton Bayley, 31 Broad Street, Bridge- 
town, Barbados, B. W. I.: Robert Brindley Pitt, Laus- 
down Grove Lodge, Bath; C. F. Gough, 13 Rock Villa, 
Mervyn lt aul, Bristol: Sidney Garratt, Home Lodge, 


(Maze by Frederick Rishton.) 


CERTIFICATES. 
[Names stand in the order of merit.) 


Raymond Mitchell, 360 Perth Road. Dundee; John 
f«nires, 13 8torks Road, Bermond-cy, s. .: P. Brockle- 
tauk, 7 Belgrave Street, Chester; Elcie Hewitt, 


^5 Harcourt Road, Sheffield ; Joseph Furnival Bebbing- 
ton, 3 Craven Terrace, Dewsbury Road, Wakefield, 
Yorks; Arthur L. Purdy, Crumpsall Green nr. Crump- 
sail, Manchester; Henry A. C. Goodwin, 2 Urosier 
Road, Cambridye ; Douglas Brookman, 1211 Ingrauam 
otrect, Los Angeles, California; Arcbiball Francis 


47 Ranelagh Road, Ealing, w.; William Erskine 
Atwell, 54 Comiston Road, Edinburgh. 
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THE MINSTREL BOY. 
By F. H. SIKIS, M.A. 


TE Minstrel Boy to the wars is gone, 
In an awful fuuk you'll find him. 
An extra vest he has girded on, 
And a copybook behind bim ! 
“O hated book !” said the youthful bard, 
“The hannt of every maxim, 
Une boy with love shall you regard, 
The more the Doctor whacks him." 


The Minstrel fell !—but the Doctor's caus 
Could not bring his proud soul under, 
For that copybook saved half the pain, 
Tho’ its leaves were torn asunder. 
“Henceforth no pen shall sully you," 
He chanted when sent packing, 
“Whose lines must be both black anl blue 
With that tremeudous Whacking.” 
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Noticr To CoNTIHUTOoRS. -A manuscripts intended 
Jor the Boy's ON PAPER should be addressed to the 
Editor, 56 Paternoster Row, and must have the name 
and address of the sender clearly written thereon, and 
in any accompanying letter TNE TITLE OF THE MS. 
must be given. Miscellaneous voluntary contributions 
are submitted in too great numbers tobe returned unless 
stamps are sent (o cover. postage, and the. Editor cannot 
correspond regarding them, or hold himself in any way 
responsible for length of detention or accidental loss, 
though every care is taken. Thenumber of MSS. sent to 
the Office is so great that a considerable time must neces- 
sarily «lapse before their turn for consideration arrives. 

Payment for accepted manuscripls is made on publication 
of the monthly part containing them. The receipt 
conveys the copyright of manuscripts to the Trustees of 
the Religious Tract Society, with liberty for them, at 
their discretion, to publish such works separately. 
Republication by authors on their own account must 
always be the subject of special arrangement before 
submitting their MSS. ; and whenever any special value 
is put upona MS. by the author this fact must be clearly 
stated when sending in, or it cannot afterwards be 
recognised, 


To CORRESPONDENTS.—Replies to correspondents are 
not sent by post, and to this rule there can be no excep- 
tion—the sending of stamped and addressed envelopes 
notwithstanding. 

Replies on all questions of any general interest are given 
in these columns in due course. 


Pom Pom.—Go to the police station and ask the 
inspector; it will save „our being taken there when 
found out. 


G. W. and L. H. — The only thing is to write and ask. 
Think of the number of young fellows there are who 
are able to do clerks’ work, Better learn a trade or 
profession. 
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A “B.O.P.” Magician. 


The Boy's Own Paper. 


GARDENER and CONSTANT READER.—We 
fiud that there is a Practical Gardening 
School held in the gardens of the Royal 
Botanic Society of London at Regent's 
Park. The course of instruction extends 
over three years, and commences early in 
September. and includes outdoor work, 
indoor work, and theoretical work. 
The fees for the whole course are 40/., 
being 207. for the first year, 152. for the 
second year, and 5/. for the third year. 
There is a class for boys in rough work 
and cottage gardening suitable for those 
intending to emigrate. The fee for this 
is 157. Applications for information should be made 
to the Secretary, J. B. Sowerby, Botanic Gardens, 
Regent's Park. 


X. K. Z.—Both in powder. You must mix them 
up well together before you add the water to make 
the mixture into a paste. 


M. E.—You can get all you want at Fallowfield’s, 
146 Charing Cross Road, London, w. Your query 
demands too much space for an efficient answer here. 
35 will answer it in a * Camera Club " column before 
ong. 


INVESTIGATEUR.—AIl those you mention have their 
advantages, Personally we prefer Pvro-Ammonia. 
Metol is said to give excellent detail in plates 
that have received something short of the correct 
exposure, Glad you succeeded with the binding 
from our instructions. 


J. J.— The“ Boy's Own Camera Club” started on page 
559 of volume 18. We are afraid that much of it is 
out of print. 


WOKINGITE.—We believe the “Brownie” is a first- 
rate little camera for the money ; we have seen excel- 
lent work done by it. Of course the size is very 
small. If you could afford it we should say get a 


“Bullet Kodak" (for plates) ; these do first-rate 
work. 


R. BrRucE.—You can get a magnet 6 inches long and 
1 inch broad from Mr. H. J. Dale, 7 and 8 Dyer's 
Buildings, Holborn, E.C., for 5s. These are specially 
made for electro-magnetic machines, 


W. Y. MINTLAW.—The address of the Hudson's Bay 
Company is 1 Lime Street, E.c, Your best place 
would be to apply there. Circumstances have 
greatly cha since the time described in Mr. 
Ballantyne's ks. 


PRETORIA.—1. At present very little, as there are so 
many of them to be had ; but, like all obsolete stamps, 
they will increase in value. 2. Not yet. 3. See our 
article, A 


J. B. HUMPHREYs.—If you are a reader you must have 
seen our wrapper, and how anyone can have seen our 
wrapper without discovering the address of a stamp 
dealer we are at a loss toimagine. Wedo not recom- 
mend particular firms or guarantee their statements. 


CONSTANT READER, L. H. MULLEY, A. CHAMPNESS, 
OLD READER. YOUNG ADMIRER, ete etc.—We are 
unable to suggest any occupation by which you can 
earn a few shillings in the evening, and we have no 
work of any sort to “ give out.” This answers quite 
adozen letters in this batch, and we are constantly in 
receipt of such inquiries, to which we can only give 
the same reply. 


WILDMAN.—Go to the Free Library in Royal Avenue, 
and ask the librarian. Brazil is so big a place, that it 
is not likely any one book will tell you all about it. 
You want at least a dozen books. 


C. C. LEMPRIFRE —The series of articles on Banks and 
how to enter them" was in our sixteenth volume. 
Another article on the subject appeared in the 
twenty-first volume. The sixteenth volume is out 
of print with us, 


* 
Lro.—The stain will always be there, and the only 
thing you can do is to oil the portmanteau all over. 
It will make it wear better. 


R. C.—1. It is rather unusual so far south. 2. The 
black-veined brown. 3 You frequently find an 
undersized egg. 4. Almost all of them. Try 
Watkins & Doncaster. 


R. HILL.—1. “ Science Gossip," which is a monthly, 
has a column devoted to it 2. Wheatley's and other 
such firms, but all the railways running to Liverpool 
will take parcels. 


W. G. THomas.—That is a long story, requiring au 
article which will come along in time. 


J. BARNES.—1. You ought to get a suitable canoe 
anchor for five shillinss trom any of the rope and 
canvas p ople, such as Pigott, of Bishopsgate Street 
Without. You ought not to pav more than a shil- 
ling a fathom for the rope, and for length you should 
get about double the possible depth. 2. ere is no 
satisfactory way. 8. Use Russian corn solvent. 


J. M. K.—Take it to the jeweller's. Todo it properly 
is 3 beyond you. A rough test is aqua- 
fortis. 


RusstA.—Wallace’s “ Russia“ is perhaps the best single 
book for you. It is a well-known work, but of course 
things have altered since its publication. 
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THE CRUISE OF THE “ARCTIC FOX” IN ICY SEAS 


uz summer was gliding into autumn, but 
the days were warm, sunny, and beautiful 
beyond compare. 

In the fields all around Peterhead and the 
Bullers of Buchan, while the grass was 
turning to hay and the cows were glad to 
stand knee-deep in pools and in streams, the 
corn was turning ripe. 

“Crimson and gold, crimson and gold! 
And the gold was the rustling grain, 
And the crimson the dazzling sheen of the poppies.” 


AROUND THE POLE. 


By DRB. Gorpon STABLES, R.N. 


CHAPTER 11I.—50 SAD, SO TENDER, AND SO TRUE. 


The wildflowers still grew on bank and 
brae—not so numerous as in spring, perhaps, 
but still enough to delight the eye. In the 
copses into which the sunlight scarce could 
creep there was the red-belled foxglove, with 


a background of green ferns or brackens: 


and many a floral wildling besides. Then 
by hedge-side or dyke-side,* though many of 


A dvke in Scotland is not a ditch, but a low stone 
Wall. 


the flowers stood by yellow, there were the 
chicory with its flowers ineffably blue, aud 
the rest-harrow (a species of furze) with its 
beautiful mauve blooms, while on the sward 
by the wayside and all amony the daisies 
prew many a species of thistle that few in 
England ever saw. Some are large and broad 
and flat, and of the deepest crimson, and hug 
the ground.. Soine, such as the nodding 
thistle, are equally beautiful and grow a 
little higher. Ah! no wonder the bees get 
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well-nigh intoxicated on flowers like these. 
The blossoms are of exquisite perfume. The 
great Gordon tartan bees with their yellow 
stripes, and the Robertson tartan bees with 
red-striped coats! I have often found one 
early in the morning half asleep on one of 
these charming flowers, and I have touched 
him with a tiny twig. 

* Why didn’t you go home last night?" I 
have asked. 

And one of his forearms would be held up 
to wave me away. 

“Go, and write or do something," he 
seemed to suy; “I shan't turn out for 
another hour yet." 

Well, adown in the haughs by gentle river- 
lets the grass was still very green, and here 


, 


“Many a dear wee flowerie dook't 
lts swcet face in tlie streamie." 


Both Dr. Cheyne and Skipper McKenzie 
were now very busy indeed, for the good 
barque Arctic For had to be cleaned from 
stem to stern, repaired, painted, and 
varnished, and what not, nnd for a year at 
least she would be no longer a sealing ship, 
but to all intents and purposes a yacht. 

She was & bonnie barque this Arctic For. 
She was long, and not a bit too broad in beam 
from a beauty point of view. Her bows 
were as sharp and neat as an Aberdeen 
clipper, but they were shod with steel plates, 
and all between the bows, as in the top part 
of the capital letter A, she was of solid oak 
for twelve feet. A ship like this can strike 
stem-on a piece of ice forty feet square and 
make it feel funny without the slightest 
damage to itself. 

The rule in the Arctic seas is never to let 
& big piece of ice hit you on the bows or the 
beam, but go for it straight. It may stop your 
way a little, but it slues round and you get 
past. This is the rule, I mean, when passing 
through what is called a stream of floating, 
flat, snow-covered bergs. The little fellows, no 
bigger than billiard-tables, may bump and 
rattle along the ship’s ribs, making à feariul 
noise. But look at that monster fellow 
ahead, quite surrounded by satellites! You 
must fight him, or he'll kncck a hole in your 
side big enough to wheel a barrow through, 
and down vou'll go, having barely time to 
lower the boats and pitch a bag of biscuit on 
to the nenrest berg. Worse than this befell the 
G. D., for the sharp corner of a huge flat 
berg crushed through the saloon. Most of 
the oflicers and crew were saved, but the 
doctor, who was in his bunk, had both legs 
crushed, and being unable to escape went 
down with the ship in the black, deep Green. 
land ocean. 

So we have to fight our big bergs. 

„Hard a sta'board ! " 

* Easy as you go!” 

“Port a little!” 

„Steady! 

Bump. 

That has got him, and the ship is safe and 
* ready, aye ready " to do battle with the next 
butfer berg. 

Well, all this may be considered digression. 
It is, however, instructive, and if I can't be 
allowed to tell my story in my own way I 
shall give Bryan o' Lynn—my Landseer's 
Newfoundland —my pen to chew and shan't 
write another sentence. 


And so the refitting of the Arctic For was 
soon going on as jolly as you please. "There 
was a whole troop of workmen and artificers, 
all dressed in canvas as vellow as guano bags, 
engaged on her; and, encouraged by Skipper 
McKenzie and Dr. Cheyne, they worked away 
as merrily as the traditional sand-boy. 

They had no beer, mind you. That only 
soddens the hcad and makes one lazy and 
stupid, but plenty of whey and buttermilk, 
with oatmeal water ad libitum. 
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The tanks were got out of her, bar those 
that contained drinking-water. The bilge- 
water was pumped out, and clean sea-water 
with disinfectants admitted. This was 
finally discharged, after which the Arctic 
For was as sweet as green peas. The decks 
were holystoned and scrubbed till they were 
as white as the ivory keys of à piano. 

Meanwhile other men were slung aloft 
scraping the masts and varnishing them, and 
others slung overboard painting her sides, 
and I can assure you, reader, nothing was to 
be left undone that could tend to the beauty 
and comfort of this bonnie barque. Even 
the capstan itself wes so prettily painted 
that it would have been an ornament even 
in a drawing-room. So, too, the inner side 
of the bulwarks and all the hard wood was 
polished, and the brass-work shone like 
burnished gold. The mates—two of them— 
and the spectioneer had a small cabin to 
themselves outside the saloon, and this 
saloon itself, though by no means large, 
was fitted with sofas, curtains, mirrors, 
brackets, and pictures till it resembled a 
lady's boudoir more than anything else. 

The stove, too, was a work of art, and 
over it stood a beautiful urn, whence in the 
far northern regions coffee could be had at 
any hour of the day. Coffee warms one, and 
fragrant coffee that can banish the cold 
and stimulate, without the evil after-results 
possessed by spirits in every shape and form, 
is always a welcome drink. 

Great care was taken that the crew of 
thirty men all told had warm, dry bunks. 
This would tend to keep sickness at bay; the 
men would have good sleep and be alive and 
hearty in the wildest weather. 

The Arctic For was all ready a week 
before Christmas, though she would not sail 
until February. 

When all was right a party was given, just 
on Christmas Eve. There were not many 
guests, but the saloon could not have con- 
tained them all comfortably, so a marquee, 
beautifully lined with crimson cloth, was 
erected on the quarter-deck, lighted by 
electricity, which was made by the steam 
donkey-engine, and stoves of coke kept uil 
warm and cosy. 

Hugh invited his rector; and to the boys’ 
great delight he came, bringing Hugh's dark- 
eyed and bonnie wee lassie with him. 

Little Mattie Blount and her mother were 
also among the guests, and many of the 
neighbouring gentry. 

What a pretty little consequentia! mouse 
was Mattie. 

When Dr. Cheyne took her on his knee 
and asked why she had gone so near the 
terrible cauldron: 

„Oh,“ she replied, I just wanted to fis’; 
I wanted, you know, to catch a big, big tis’ 
for ma's dinner —a shark or something!“ 

But she soon wriggled off the good Doctor's 
knee, and went back to Leo's side, which she 
hardly Jeft for a moment all the evening. 

But if Leo had his baby sweetheart Hugh 
had his wee lassie, and never had he been so 
happy before in his life. 

Love like his you may call calf-love if you 
like; but, ah ! it is the purest and most inno- 
cent of all loves. Yes, and it often lasts 
through a whole lifetime. You may believe 
that, for I speak from experience. 

After dinner there was dancing, for Dr. 
Cheyne had procured the services of a nice 
little string band. 

But by one o'cloek the curtain fell, and 
marquee and saloon were both deserted. 

As there is nothing so lonesome and 
dreary as a guest-room when the guests are 
gone, Skipper McKenzie, Dr. Cheyne, and 
the boys, leaving the ship in charge of the 
mate, the black tom cat, and big Bob, the 
mastiff, made all haste on shore, and soon 
reached home and turned in. 


The new year came in, bringing with it 
harl frost, and a sky laden with snow, and 
this snow soon began to fall in little pellets 
no bigger than millet.secd at first, then in 
huge flakes, so that in a day or two, when it 
ceased, there was a deep silence all over the 
land, & silence deep as death, indeed, foz all 
traffic was entirely suspended. But, oh the 
snow, the beautiful snow'—whiter than 
wings of angel; pure as truth itself. God's 
breath was o'er the land, and at night when 
the moon shone out, and the stars twinkled 
with rays of red and green, and the wind 
was hushed, surely no orc could have gazed 
around him on that scene of beauty without 
breathing a prayer to Him who made this 
goodly world and all that is therein. 

Time wore away, as time has a habit of 
doing. January was past and gone, and now 
all haste was made to get in stores of every 
sort. 

Voyages to the Arctic regions are un- 
certain in the extreme. Nothing is certain 
there save the unexpected; therefore, al- 
though Skipper Mckenzie thought the double 
voyages—one to the far north of Spitzbergen, 
the other to Baffin's Bay, &nd north of that, 
could be easily accomplished in a year, still 
stores were taken for two years. The best of 
biscuits, the best of flour, casks of preserved 
potatoes and cabbage, with oatmeal galore, 
and all sorts of tinned food imaginable, were 
among the stores. Huge sides of Scotch 
beef were hung in the tops. They would 
soon be frozen and be harder than oak. 

It took & whole week to provision the 
ship. 

Then the doctor joined. 

Though not a very muscular man he was 
wiry, and hard as nails. 

Jamieson, for that was his name, was 
about three-and-twenty, had a clean-shaven, 
handsome, merry face, as if he were always 
on the outlook for something to laugh at. 
The boys knew in a moment they would get 
on with him, and they guessed rightly. He 
had been often out before. Jamieson was 
fairly charmed with the beautiful appearance 
of the bonnie barque inside and out, and 
especially with the saloon. 

There are some men that dogs take to at 
once, and they are always good men, and 
hardly had Jamieson come on board, followed 
by aman wheeling his trunk and gun-case. 
than big Bob ran up to him laughing all 
over his great face and wagging his mon- 
strous tail. 

Jamieson patted him and Bob licked his 
hand. 

* You and I are going to be shipmates,“ the 
dog seemed to say. ‘ Well, we shall be grand 
friends all the voyage, and have awful fun 
on the ice. And here is Black Tom, the 
ship’s cat; so there will be three of us. 
and it will just be too jolly for any- 
thing." 

Then, patting Bob once more, the doctor 
stepped aft and, saluting the captain, reported 
himself. 

The skipper shook him by the hand and 
laughingly said : 

„ You're as welcome as roses in June; but 
don't salute me. I don't care for man-o'- war 
etiquette. I'm just plain Skipper McKenzie, 
and you're my doctor, and we're all equal in 
the saloon. Come down below and see Dr. 
Cheyne, one of the best fellows out.“ 

Cheyne also gave him a welcome. 

"Have a glass of wine?” said the 
skipper. 

„Thank you, no,” said Jamieson, shaking 
his head. One evening, among a party of 
medical students, I took a deal too much, and 
oh, the horror of getting over it! I said o 
myself then, ‘I shall never drink wine nor 
stimulants again,’ and, thank God, I have 
been able to keep my vow." 


“Bravo!” said Dr. Cheyne. * You are 


very frank, and I like you all the better for 
it.” 

The good barque Arctic Fox was now all 
ready for sea, though there were still some 
stores in the shape of extra blankets and 
clothing for the men to come from Aberdeen. 
But just two days after the arrival of the 
surgeon the Arctic For cast off from the 
bullards and went out for her trial trip. 

There was a stiflish breeze blowing from 
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the north, so after making a good offing with 
close-reefed topsails they began working te 
windward, tack and half tack. 

She behaved like an angel, so the tars 
said, and sailed wondrously close to the 
wind, 

She sprang lightly over the waves too, and 
scarcely shipped a drop of water. 

They got buck to the pier in the dusk of 
that wintry day, and the captain felt as 
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happy as & king—if indeed kings are half as 
happy as ploughmen. 

Next day Hugh was sent off to Aberdeen 
to hurry up the stores. 

Need I say that he took this last oppor- 
tunity of visiting his little sweetheart ? 

I don't know just what Hugh told Nellie ; 
but never again might she hear a tale so sad, 
s0 tender, and so true. 

(To be continued.) 
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1 himself with that agility which 
was one of his happy characteristics, 
Norman darted away from the tent, and had 
vanished in the bush ere Andy Smith, his 
small sharp eyes blinking confusedly, reached 
the open air, and the latter could see nothing 
to account for the disturbance of his 
slumbers. 

Holding the revolver before him so as to 
be ready to level it on the instant, he peered 
this way and that, meantime pouring forth a 
flood of oaths horrible enough to taint the 
whole atmosphere. 

Norman, safely hid in the bush, could not 
help laughing a little, despite his disappoint- 
ment. Smith's rage seemed so futile, and, 
standing as lie was in front of his tent in the 
full glare of the moonlight, he presented so 
plain à mark, had the nocturnal intruder 
wished to shoot him, that he even felt a scrt 
of pity for him. 

"I could finish you off dead easy. if I 
liked," he said to himself; “and it would 
serve you right if I did, too." 

By this time Smith's partner had joined 
him at the tent-door, and they engaged in an 
earnest, discussion with reference to what it 
was had disturbed them, finally reaching the 
conclusion that one of their mules must have 
strayed from the pasture and stumbled over 
the tent-rope, and then, having thus relieved 
their minds, they went back to their 
blankets. 

Roalising that there was no chance of 
accomplishing his object, Norman made his 
way down the river again in a very dejected 
frame of mind. 

It's no good," he murmured despondently. 
"These villains have got everything their 
own way. Oh, if 1 could only find Hadow! 
What can have become of him? He must be 
dead surely.” 

And sorrow for his partner drove all 
thought of his own loss from his mind for 
a lime. 

He did not halt until he got back to where 
Pay Dirt was philosophically enjoying him- 
self, and then, rolling up in his blankets, he 
managed to sleep soundly until morning. 

There now seemed nothing to do but to 
return to William's Creek. Accordingly, he 
“et out as soon as he had breukfasted. 

" Hadow may have turned up by this time," 
ne suid to himself. striving to extract. comfort 
from the possibility, “and if he has, then 
surely the Commissioner will believe the two 
of us, and give us our rights." 

He did not mind Pay Dirt's deliberate 
pace now, for he regarded his cause as 
practically lost, and it did not seem of any 
consequence if he were a day longer in 
returning to the settlement than was abso- 
lutely necessary. 

lt was his fourth trip over the trail. and 
every boulder and tree had grown familiar to 
bim. Once he had thought it the pathway 
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to fortune. Now it seemed the road to dis- 
appointment and despair. 

"I guess it's no use," he sadly solilo- 
quised. “I’m not one of the lucky ones. I 
might as well make up my mind to that, and 
get back home as best I can." 

Such was the tenor of his thoughts as he 
plodded along in front of Pay Dirt, who fol- 
lowed as steadily as a dog. 

Ere he had traversed one-half the distance 
between his claim and William's Creek, there 
fell upon him one of those tremendous rain- 
storms for which that part of the country 
could hardly be surpassed. 

The very flood-gates of heaven seemed to 
be opened, and in a wonderfully short space 
of time the trail became utterly impassable. 

Norman was fain to take refuge among the 
mountains, where, in an elevated nook, he 
awaited the return of more auspicious 
weather. 

Unable to light a fire, and everything 
belonging to him—clothes, blankets, and 
provisions — being drenched, he had a very 
miserable time of it, so that when the clouds 
had tinally emptied themselves, and the sun 
shone once more with warmth and splen- 
dour, he resumed. his solitary journey with 
quickened speed, being resolved to reach 
William’s Creek within twenty-four hours, if 
he could pcssibly manage it. 

The delnge of rain compelled him to seek 
t path along the heights, where it was neces- 
sary to proceed with constant care, lest the 
narrow ledge should crumble away beneath 
his feet, or the steep gravel-strewn slope 
start moving beneath him. 

Pay Dirt was a rare mountaineer. There 
was nothing not actually requiring the use 
of hands as well as feet that he could not 
manage, and he kept on behind his young 
master as steadily us if endowed with human 
intelligence. : 

Indeed, his company was of great conse- 
quence to Norman, who otherwise would 
have found the loneliness of his situation 
well-nigh intolerable. 

Despite the difficulties of the route, they 
were making very fair progress, and the 
prospects of getting to the end of the journey 
by the time Norman had fixed in his mind 
seemed quite good. when they came to a 
long slope that reached half-way up the 
mountain-side from a deep dark gorge 
through which foained a furious torrent. 

“That's a nusty-looking bit, old chap," 
said Norman to his long-eared companion as 
he surveyed the slope with a critical eve. 
“If the stuff starts moving while we're 
crossing it, we'll stand a mighty good chance 
of having a coast down that'll land us in 
kingdom come.” 

Pay Dirt offered no suggestions while his 
master studied the situation in the hope of 
discovering a less dangerous route. 

But there was nothing of the kind to be 


descried, the only alternative apparently 
being to go back and make a long circuit. 

This, however, Norman felt very reluctant 
todo. He was impatient to get to William's 
Creek. His scanty stock of provisions had 
become almost uneatable, and his ammunition 
having been soaked by the rain he could not 
shoot any game. 

So after a little hesitation he decided to 
brave the passage of the slope. 

He had not advanced far when he realised 
that the danger was even greater than he ex- 
pected, and he would have been glad to re- 
trace his steps had that been possible. 

But right behind came Pay Dirt, putting 
one foot down after the other with the 
delicacy and precision peculiar to his kind. 

To make the slow-witted if surefooted 
creature reverse and return to solid ground 
was, as Norman well knew, impracticable 
unless he led the way. 

This, however, he could not do without 
going around the mule, and he dared not 
uttempt that, lest their double weight on the 
sume spot should precipitate an avalanche. 

To forge ahead and trust to Providence 
seemed the only thing, and so, stepping as 
quickly as the treacherous nature of the 
stuff underneath him permitted, he hurried 
along with his heart in his mouth. 

Every time he put down his foot the 
shattered shale gave a little, and as he 
reached the middle of the slope this down- 
ward movement increased. 

If the miserable material should once start 
moving it would not stop until it had swept 
him and the mule away to inevitable death. 

Two-thirds of the distance had been 
accomplished without mishap, and Norman 
was beginning to breathe more easily, when 
his left foot went in above the ankle, and in 
the effort of extracting it the other sank still 
deeper. 

Heaven save me! he cried, seized witha 
sudden panic-terror. “ I must make a break 
for the other side, or it'll all be over with 
me.“ 

And then, throwing aside all caution, he 
plunged ahead recklessly, lifting his feet as 
though he were walking on eggs, and putting 
as little weight upon them as possible. 

Pay Dirt made no attempt to follow his 
example, but kept on stolidly at the same 
slow pace. 

The end of the slope drew near, and in 
spite of several small slides the face of it had 
not moved materially. 

Twenty yards more and the solid rock 
would be within reach. 

Just then Norman felt the stuff beneath 
him moving, not very rapidly, but resistlessly, 
and he made a frenzied effort to work up- 
hill. 

But the avalanche had begun, and already 
had him at its mercy. Stryggle as he 
might, he could make no upward gain. 
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Wider and swifter grew the moving mass, 
‘until the whole face of the slope seemed to be 
affected, and in absolute helplessness, both 
Norman and Pay Dirt went downward, with 
quickly accelerating speed. 

On towards the dark gorge they slid, both 
finding great difficulty in maintaming an 
upright position, yet managing it in some 
wonderful fashion. 

Some distance below Norman, and to his 
right, there projected into the shale a 
shoulder of rock that offered a chance of 
escape if it only could be reached. 

By desperate struggling, Norman could 
make some little progress towards this rock, 
but it was not much, and the chances seemed 
that the avalanche would sweep him past ere 
he could lay hold of it. 

But he was not one to take anything for 
granted, or to give up the fight for life until 
the last possible effort had been made. 

Thrusting himself desperately forward, he 
gathered all his strength.into one supreme 
attempt to reach the rock. 

His feet sank deeper and deeper in the 

abominable stuff, and the dust rose up in 
blinding, choking clouds; yet he struggled 
on doggedly, scarce able to see the goal for 
which he was making. 
When not more than twenty yards above 
the rock he was still ten yards away from it, 
and as he looked anxiously across this in- 
tervening space it seemed hardly possible 
that he should traverse it in time. 

Yet yard by yard he fought his way, and 
at last with one tremendous effort flung him- 
self forward, arms outstretched to their 
utmost, and face buried in the sliding shale. 

His hands just reached the rock, and his 

nails, happily finding their way into a cleft, 
held there so firmly that although his body 
was swept downward until his arms were 
well-nigh wrenched from their sockets, his 
desperate grip.. was not loosened, and 
presently he was able to regain his feet, and 
crawl up the rock out of the power of the 
avalanche. 
. Here, in & condition closely bordering on 
collapse, he remained for some moments, 
hardly conscious of anything beyond the fact 
that he had escaped. 

Then the thought of his mule flashed into 
his mind, and exclaiming, “ Pay Dirt! What’s 
become of him?’ he peered through the 
dust in anxious search for the animal. 

But the faithful creature had utterly 
vanished, having been swept by the 
avalanche into the gorge, to be dashed to 
death against the great boulders by the 
pitiless torrent. 

Hoping against hope, Norman waited until 
all motion upon the slope had ceased, and the 
dust had cleared from the air. 

Then he realised that it was all over with 


his humble companion, and that he had not 


only lost him but everything else in the 
world he owned. for Pay Dirt had carried on 
his back, besides the provisions and blankets, 
his spare clothing, his ammunition, and his 
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rifle, so that the revolver in his belt repre. 
sented the entire sum of his worldly posses- 
sions. 

Here now was & blow that indeed seemed 
too heavy to be borne, and in the depth of 
his despair Norman felt as though he inight 
as well fling himself down the slope after 
the mule, and thus bring his misfortunes to 
an end. 

But in a few minutes saner counsels 
asserted themselves, and presently he sprang 
to his feet, and, lifting his clenched fists to the 
sun blazing upon him unpityingly, he cried : 

* No—] won't give up. I'm not beaten. 
I'] make another try, and see if I can't have 
better luck yet."' 

From the rock whereby his life was saved 
a ridge ran to the mountain-side, and 
making his way along this Norman was free 
to continue his journey. 

He calculated that it must still take him 
about twenty hours of travel to reach 
William’s Creek, and he resolved to push 
forward as rapidly as his strength would 
permit. 

Warned by his thrilling escape on the 
slope, he avoided all such places, preferring 
to make a detour or to clamber along the 
ledges of the cliffs. 

Not having had a proper meal since start- 
ing out from the settlement, for he was at 
best a very poor cook, and when Hadow was 
with him the Englishman had done all the 
culinary work, he was in poor condition to 
stand doing without food altogether, and he 
found his strength slipping away from him 
at an ominous rate. 

The catastrophe that had so nearly in- 
volved hin gave him an idea as to Hadow’s 
fate that took full possession of his mind. 

“It was something like that which 
happened to him," he soliloquised sadly; 
* and unless I chance upon somebody who'll 
give me a lift, I'm not likely to see William's 
Creek again"; and then, after a mournful 
pause, he added, “and Andy Smith "ll have 
our claims all to himself.” 

But as he murmured these words his spirit 
blazed up at the infamy and rank injustice 
of such a result of his quest for gold, and, 
throwing off the deadening cloud of despair, 
he exclaimed : 

„No! he won't! he won't have them! He 
never shall! He'll get the worst of it vet!” 

Summoning up fresh energy, he struggled 
on throughout the remainder of the day, slept 
that night in a moss-lined nook at the foot 
of a cliff, made shift for breakfast with a 
handful of berries and a drink of spring. 
water, and then set off again, determined not 
to halt until he was within sight of William's 
Creek. 

How he got through that terrible day he 
had no distinct recollection. It afterwards 
seemed more like some dreadful dream than 
an actual experience. Hour after hour he 
plodded on, often stumbling for very weak- 
ness, but picking himself up again and 
staggering forward, his mind concentrated 
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upon the one thought and  purpose—to 
reach some human dwelling ere nightfall. 

Late in thc afternoon he. after infinite toil, 
came out upon the highest ridge of the range 
of hills encircling the diggings at William's 
Creek, and the welcome sight of his fellows. 
looking very much like clay-coloured ants as 
they worked away on their claims, filled his 
heart with jov and thrilled him with hope. 

True it was that fortune had hitherto 
dealt very hardly with him. yet vouth and 
strength were still on his side. and he would 
trke courage for another wrestle with the 
fickle goddess. 

Half-way down the mountain-side he halted, 
and sat himself upon a stump. 

“I won't go into the town until dark," he 
murmured. “Id rather nobody would see 
me like this. I know Porky Brown will be 
good to me, and will trust me for whatever 
] need to make myself look respectable 
again." 

Resting his face upon his hands, he gave 
himself up to mournful reverie, and became 
so lost to everything else that he did not 
observe the approach of a tall handsome 
man, verging on middle age, whose dress and 
bearing nt once distinguished him from the 
residents of William's Creek. 

Touching Norman upon the shoulder, the 
stranger said in an authoritative and yet 
kindly tone: 

“ You seem to be in trouble, my lad, if I 
may judge from appearance. What is the 
matter?“ 

Lifting his head, Norman found regarding 
bim with a kind of amused interest the 
most distinguished and impressive personage 
he had ever seen, and such a sense of awe 
came over him that he could not at once 
frame a response to the inquiry. 

Rightly divining the reason for the boy's 
hesitation, and being somewhat touched by 
the haggard yet prepossessing countenance 
upturned to him, the gentleman, extending 
his hand, said with a smile of encourage- 
ment: 

“ Tell me who you are, and whence you've 
come, for your looks seem to say ‘ Hereby 
hangs a tale.“ 

There was something in the voice and the 
whole appearance of the man that not ony 
commanded Norman’s confidence, but in- 
spired within him, he knew not why, the 
feeling that here was one who would believe 
in him, and perhaps help him. 

Rising to his feet, he pulled off his cap, 
and answered in an eager yet respectful tone : 

"My name is Norman Thompson, sir, 
and I came from Walla Walla, and I'll be so 
glad to tell you about myself if you dont 
mind listening to me.” 

„Not at all, my boy, not at all.“ was the 
brisk assurance. We'll just walk along 
toward the town, and you'll tell me veur 
story. The truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, remember now," he 
added, flashing a keen glance at Norman 
from his deep-set piercing eyes. 
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CHAPTER XVI.— THE GRAND MATCH * BEES’? Y. WASPS.” 


F anyone— young Tyler for instance—had 
said that Cobb Major was a coward, l 
should have told him it was a cram, and that 
if he said it again Pd give him a licking; 
Devertheless, I must say I began to think so 
myself from the way in which he hesitated 


about proposing to Aunt Grace. Preparing 
for the cricket match against the * Bees“ 
caused me anxiety enough, without being 
worried about Cobb Major's engagement, and 
-I vowed that after this I'd never saddle myself 
with & share of another person's love affairs. 


One day he'd declare he meant to send her 

& letter. and then he'd say he couldn't, b.- 
cause his writing was so bad: which was 
quite true. To get him out of this difficult; 
I offered to invite Aunt Grace to give u- 
tea at Mossop's the next time she was in 
: - l [Horwich 
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After Supper comes the Bill." 
(Drawn for the“ Boy's Own Paper” by F. W. BURTON.) 
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Horwich , and I even arranged all the details 
of my going out to buy sweets in the shop, to 
give Cobb the opportunity for going on his 
knees in the refreshment-room at the back ; 
but then he threw up the whole idea, and said 
it must be a letter or nothing, and that he’d 
get Broom to find him some poetical quota- 
tions. About two days later, as I passed down 
the passage, I overheard Cobb and Broom 
having a fine old quarrel in an empty class- 
room; even such expressions as “better 
be careful,” and “get more than you 
bargain for," were flying throagh the air; 
and I wondered what on earth the row was 
about. 

A little later on I went into the class-room, 
and found Cobb sitting alone, with a ragged 
old blotting-case open in front of him, biting 
the end of his pen, and evidently in a wax 
about something. 

* Hullo!” Isaid; * what was the row just 
now between you and Broom ? ” 

„Why, look here," he answered; I asked 
that old donkey to get me some quotations 
from Shakespeare about Winter, because I 
thought if I could begin my letter with some- 
thing of that kind it would give me & good 
start. Well, the wooden-headed Broom said 
he'd found two; and here they are on this 
scrap of paper. Now I ask you, as a chap 
who's got some sense, how I'm to begin a love- 
letter with 


* * A sad tale's best for winter... ?" 


or what could you possibly do with this 
couplet from Henry VI.’ ?— 


*' T that did never weep now weep with woe, 
That winter should cut off our spring-time so.’ 


I told Broom these wculdn't do at all, and 
that I wanted something in praise of Winter, 
and if possible a bit sentimental; but of 
course I couldn’t tell him that it was to put 
in a love-letter. Well, Broom said he didn't 
think it could be done, because poets only 
said nice things about Spring and Summer ; 
but he believed he could get something rather 
pretty about frost and snow, or robins. I said 
it must be about Winter; so he came back 
after a time and said, Here you are! How’ll 
this do?’ He marked a line in his Shake- 
speare, and it was— 


Cold biting Winter mars our hop'd-for hay! 


I read it, and then I threw the book at his 
head! 

I think I should have laughed, only Cobb 
Major looked so serious I was afraid he’d be 
offended. I told him he’d better write the 
whole of the letter out of his own head, and 
that I’d give him two more days, and that if 
he didn’t do it in that time he must consider 
the whole thing at.an end. Cobb saw that I 
was in earnest, so he pulled himself together 
and composed a letter. He didn't read it to 
me;*he said he hardly liked to put the 
question out straight, but he’d hinted at it 
in such a manner that he felt sure Aunt 
Grace couldn’t mistake his meaning, es- 
pecially when we took into consideration the 
good understanding that already existed be- 
tween them. I said I thought it was a mis- 
take, and that if I were he I'd put it as 
straight as the barrel of a gun; but he shook 
his head and went off to make a fair copy of 
the letter on a piece of pink note-paper. 

After that, every morning I used to rush 
to the table on which the letters are spread 
out to look for Aunt Grace’s answer. Cobb 
Major seemed strangely calm and indifferent ; 
and at length, when nearly a week had 
passed, and I couldn’t stand the suspense 
any longer, I teld him I should write to 
Aunt Grace myself, and ask her why she 
didn't reply. Then the old milksop was 
forced to make a confession: his courage 
had failed him when he came to post the 
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letter, and he’d got it in his blotter all the 
time ! 

Well, that made me really angry: I told 
him 1 wouldn't be trifled with any longer, 
and he must decide there and then what he 
meant to do. He thought fora bit, then he 
struck an attitade, slapped his waistcoat and 
said Courage, little heart!” and gave me 
the letter. I took it straight away and 
dropped it in the box. 

That must have been on a Tuesday, because 
it was the very day before we played our 
memorable match against the Bees." 

As the papers would say, From an early 
hour in the morning intense excitement pre- 
vailed. . ." Young Tyler got up soon after 
five, and looked out of the dormitory window ; 
and when I asked him what the weather was 
like, he said Ripping ! " And so it was—a 
perfect summer day. 

As there was no other match on, Chapman 
let us have a wicket on the best part of tho 
pitch ; and when I stood on it after it had 
been rolled and the creases marked out, it 
was so level and jolly I felt I should make 
fifty. Everyone knew that here, upon this 
green patch of peaceful Erglish meadow-land, 
the ancient feud between the * Wasps " and 
the “ Bees " was to be finally decided ; for, as 
Higginson said, if we could only give them a 
licking they could never look down on us and 
call us“ small boys again. We determined 
to try our best ; but we knew it would take 
us all our time to do it, because, comparing 
one team with the other, they were a much 
bigger and stronger lot of fellows. 

It wouldn't be possible for me to describe 
every detail of the play; but I’ll just mention 
a few of the chief features of the game as far 
as I recollect them. 

Higginson won the toss, and, as there 
wasn't likely to be time for both sides to have 
& second innings, he chose to bat, and the 
Bees went out to field. Higginson went 
in first: he played a grand game, and carried 
his bat; and I'm sure if his sister had been 
there she'd have thought as much of him as 
if he'd grown & real moustache. But after 
the first two wickets were down a regular 
rot seemed to set in, and our men went in 
and came out so fast that Jarvis, who tries 
to be funny, said— 

“ Good old ‘Wasps’! Put a little treacle 
on the wicket, somebody, to make them 
stick." 

Young Tyler made two, because Coles is 
his cousin, and bowled him an easy ball that 
wasn't straight. 

Then I went in, and I'll just tell you 
exactly how it happened. When I'd stood 
on the pitch before the game began, I felt as 
if I could have slogged every ball into the 
road; but now it looked so true and level 
that a fellow couldn't help bowling you out. 
I know it's impossible to play if you're 
nervous, so I did everything I could to keep 
up my spirits. I put on two pads and two 
batting gloves, gave my cap to the umpire to 
hold, and took middle and leg because I 
thought it was & bit more swagger than 
taking middle; then I rubbed the palms of 


my hands in the dust, and patted down the . 


ground with my bat. By the time I'd done 
all this I felt quite at home; but when it 
came to that dead silence just before the 
bowler starts to run, I know I got a bit 
flurried. The ball came spinning through 
the air! . . . I meant all along to play 
forward, but just before it pitched I altered 
my mind, and played back .... Then I 
thought I wouldn't, and tried to play forward 
— then there was a clack ! and I heard some 
one say “ Hooray ! chuck her up !" 
Marshal, who was wicket-keeping, is a real 
good sort, though he is a Bee." He saw it 
was a fluke, and said, Hard lines, old 
chap!" which I thought was jolly decent of 
him ; but when I tried to walk out in a digni- 
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fied manner that wretched young Tyler came 
to meet me, waddling along with his body bent 
double, quacking like a duck, and making 
everybody laugh. I'd a good mind to give 
the young beggar a licking there and then, 
but Darrel says it's a lasting disgrace for a 
player to want to fight on & cricket or 
football field; and so 1 passed on and pre. 
tended not to notice. 

The score was only 27 for eight wickets, 
and the Bees had already begun to buzz a 
song of triumph. Then Cobb Major went in, 
and his innings was simply remarkable. 
Cobb's no good as & bat, but sometimes he 
has luck; and I think he must have foreseen 
in some mysterious manner that he was 
going to have it that afternoon, becnuse, as 
he went out, I heard him mutter something 
about having a run for his money. Cobb's 
style of batting is founded on Indian- 
club exercise, and he likes to get hold of a 
solid log of a but which no one else will use, 
but which drives tremendously if you do hit 
anything with it. 

A fresh over had been called, and the first 
ball grazed his off-stump; the second nearly 
took his bails; the third seemed to us to go 
right between the stumps; and the fourth 
rose and gave him a bang on the back of 
the head. Cobb didn’t seem to care a but- 
ton: he simply stood there, and slogged like a 
windmill, so that each time you could hear the 
swoop of his bat right up at the pavilion. It 
came to the last ball of the over, and the 
fellows said: This one will get him“; but 
instead of that Cobb got it and knocked it 
clean over the hedge into the next field. 
Everyone laughed and cheered, and even 
the Bees joined in; but they soon changed 
their tune, for in the next over old Cobb 
clubbed two more balls to the boundary, 
besides making a single. They tried him 
with “ yorkers ” and “slows,” but he simply 
ran out and smote everything he got to the 
four winds, and Higginson backed up like a 
brick. I never saw anyone have such luck, 
and when at last the old fraud got bowled off 
his pads he’d made twenty. He came back 
with the idea firmly fixed in his mind that 
he was a first-class cricketer; and he had 
the cheek, figuratively speaking, to pat me 
on the head, and tell me that the thing was 
to play carefully for the first over, and then 
force the game when you'd got your eye in; 
so in return I told him to put his head in 
the whitening bucket. The last man was 
soon out, and the total score was 56. 

It was our tarn then to field. I was lona- 
stop, 80 I had a much more important place, 
and more to do, than young Tyler. who was 
stuck down at cover point, and all the innings 
had only about one ball to field, and that he 
bungled. Cobb Major is really a gcol 
fielder; he’s strong in his arms and can 
throw a long way, and he eatches well, so 
he took long-leg, changing to mid. off. 

Marshal and Jarvis both play in the First 
Eleven; so when the "Bees" went in we 
thought they'd probably not come out again 
until it was time to draw stumps. 

I believe we ncver should have got them 
out if it hadn't been for Topping, and he 
came as a surprise to everybody. I must say 
that, up to that time, I think we hadn't 
treated him very decently. Topping's a day- 
boy; we used to rather make fun of him, 
and we called him "Figs," because his 
father runs some provision stores. He 
fought shy of us out of school hours, and it 
was only when we were making up the team 
that we found he was a member of a juvenile 
club in the town. As he was a Wasp.“ 
&nd we were short of men, Higginson asked 
him to play: he said he would, and he 
mentioned casually that sometimes he 
bowled. 

“ Overhand ? " asked Higginson. 

“Yes, overhand,” said Topping, and he 


smile. We asked him to come up to 
practice, but he said he'd practise with his 
own club, and come up for the match, 
because our fellows weren’t very friendly. 

We were badly off for bowlers. Vinter 
began for us at the lower end, and Jarvis hit 
him for three twos and a single, and so kept 
the batting when over was called. My heart 
sank—a dozen more overs like that and we 
should be licked. 

The ball was thrown to Topping, and the 
first thing he did was to place the field for 
fast bowling. The fielders thought it was 
rather cheeky of “Figs” to order them 
about. and they didn't want to move, only 
Higginson shouted to them to “look sharp." 
Jarvis was inclined to swagger a bit, and so 
he cried out, Now then, Figs!’—a good 
one mind—none of your last seuson's 
goods!“ 

Topping didn't answer, but he licked the 
end of his thumb, and walked back about a 
dozen yards before he turned to run. 

Higginson said he never saw the ball at 
all, and I didn’t until it was about two yards 
in front of me, but I heard the jangle of the 
off-stump, and so I knew that it was coming. 
Then Topping had his revenge. 

“Thank you, sir," he said. “ What's the 
next article? Will you take your bat with 
you, or shall we send it?“ 

We cheered tremendously, and when 
Walford Major, who eame in next, got his 
middle stump taken out of the ground with 
the second ball, we simply shouted until we 
were hoarse. 

We soon saw that “ Figs"' was going to be 
a tower of strength. Higginson said, after 
the match was over, that his bowling was 
simply **tip-topping," and so, ever after- 
wards, he wasn't nicknamed “ Figs" any 
longer, but Tip-Topping," and sometimes 
* Tip-Top" or Tip" for short; but, which- 
ever way you put it, as Higginson said, it 
was an honourable distinction, won on the 
field of battle, and worth & lot more than one 
of those knighthoods that men get simply 
for making a heap of money. 

However, we weren't going to get all the 
" Bees'" wickets as cheaply as the first 
two. Marshal went in next, and he made a 
stand. 

Well, to cut a long story short, Topping 
bowled splendidly ; but Vinter got punished 
horribly, and so did Stokes when he was 
tried for a change. The score crept up, and 
we saw it on the telegraph-board go from 
twenty to thirty, and from thirty to forty. 
At one time we would be in despair, and 
then, when a wicket was taken, or a catch 
made, we would all cheer, and Higginson 
would turn to me, saying: 

Me shall pull it off yet; see if we don't!“ 

Thelast few minutes of the match were 
80 wildly exciting that I hardly know how to 
describe them. — Archer's one of those chaps 
who can’t play at all, but who are very 
dificult to get out; he takes centre, sticks 
the end of his bat down, and keeps it there. 

It was Stokes's over; I heard the clatter 
of the tin plates as we were changing places ; 
and saw fifty go up on the telegraph. 
Higginson saw it too, and as I passed him 
at the wicket he groaned out : 

"Seven more for a win!... 
over; our sun has set! 

The very first ball Marshal got hold of 
with a splendid ieg hit, and sent it clear 
over the hedge into the lane. Cobb Major 
went pelting after it, but the umpire cried, 
"Four!" and Higginson simply lay down 
behind the wicket in despair. 

And now the strange thing happened to 
which I have already referred. I saw Cobb 
Major clamber up on to the hedge, and jump 
down into the sunken roadway beyond; we 
waited and waited, but still he didn’t chuck 
the ball over, so Higginson called out, 


It’s all 
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“ Back ap, some one! " and I ran to help. 
I mado for the same gap in the hedge, but 
when I'd got over it I stopped short in 
breathless astonishment. There was the 
ball right in the middle of the lane, but 
Cobb Major had disappeared as completely 
as if the earth had opened and swallowed 
him up. 

I called him. but he didn't answer. Then 
Iran as far as the first bend of the road, 
but he was nowhere to be seen. I knew it 
was no use staying there all day, so I threw 
the ball over, and came back and told 
Higginson what had happened. 

At first he wouldn't believe me; then he 
said. The beggar must be hiding”; but, 
as Topping remarked, “ What should he 


want to hide for in the middle of a 
match ?” 
The “Bees” were getting impatient, 


because it was nearly time. ‘They yelled to 
us to go on with the game; and declared 
that we were delaying on purpose to make 
ita draw. Higginson waited a bit and then 
turned to me, saying : 

“ Look here, we can’t stop now; you take 
long-leg, and I'll try and do without a long- 
stop. We're bound to get licked, but if you 
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should get a catch, for goodness’ sake hold 
it!” 

I did as he told me, and may I be painted 
pink if the very next ball Stokes sent down 
wasn’t on the leg side again, and Marshal 
served it as he'd served the last. But not 
quite the same; he hadn't hit so hard. The 
ball went up and up, coming straight for 
me. I hoped it would go over my head, for 
I didn't want it to ben catch, because I felt 
sure I should mess it. Then I saw it was 
going to be one; the whole field saw it too; 
the cheering stopped; all went quiet; and I 
knew everybody was watching to see if I 
should hold the bull or drop it. It came 
with a whizz. .. . I shut myteeth . . . and 
got it! 

We'd won the game, and all the“ Wasps " 
were wild with joy. Lots of the fellows 
said my catch had done it; and they nearly 
thumped the breath out of my body. It was 
tremendously exciting ; but in spite of our 
glorious victory I almost forgot all about 
the match as soon as it was finished. The 
thing. just then uppermost in my mind 
wasn't cricket, but Cobb Major !—and I kept 
wondering what on earth had become of the 
beggar. 


( To be continued.) 
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JANT, aged fourteen, a boy of the lower 
school, was distinctly disappointed. 
Price, a big fellow, in the eleven and all that 
sort of thing, had been one of his heroes, and 
Price had been on quite friendly terms with 
Sant, an honour which the latter appreciated. 
But his hero had fallen from his pedestal. 

„He's a mean toad!” said Sant to Brice. 
a chosen chum of his own standing. 

* So he is," echoed Brice. 
an awful crack on the head yesterday." 

* What for ?" 

“Oh, nothing. I waa shying my rounder 
ball at little Baker, who had been giving me 
some of his cheek, and Price happened to 
get in the way, and it caught him on the 
elbow." 

“I see,” said Sant. 
that.” 

„What's he done? . 

“ Why, he asked me to lend him my Jungle 
Book which mater gave me—you know, all 
fine binding and gilt top—and this morning I 
found it put baek in my desk with a lot of 
ink on it, spoilt.“ 

And he never said a word about it?“ 

“ Not a word. Isn't it mean of him? ” 

" Awfully mean," acquiesced Brice. “I 
suppose he thought you might forget whom 
you lent it to." 

“But I haven't, and I'll have it out of 
him," said Sant firmly. . “It’s & sneak's 
trick." 

* So it is," chimed in Brice. Make the 
beggar own up." 

Sant thought over the best method of 
procedure, and finally decided on a subtle 
way of broaching the subject. He got hold 
of Price after morning school, and put on his 
most genial air. 


* Mine's worse than 


"He gave me 
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A PREMATURE REVENGE. 
By Paul. BLAKE, 


CHAPTER I. 


"Oh, I say, Price," he began. you know 
that Jungle Book I lent you: lct me have 


it back directly you've finished it. Carter 
wants to borrow it." 

Price looked a trifle uncomfortable. 

“The Jungle Book?“ he asked. Are 


you quite sure I didn't give it back to 
you?” 

" Quite,” replied Sant, truthfully enough. 

„Then I'll have a look for it, and let you 
have it directly I find it," said Price 
hurriedly. "I can't stop now, I've got to 
play Jones at fives.” | 

Me hurried off, leaving Sant more than 
ever convinced that Price had damaged his 
book by accident, and then, afraid toown the 
truth, had replaced it in his desk, hoping his 
guilt would not be discovered. 

“What a nuisance," thought Price as he 
crossed the playground. What on earth did 
1 do with the wretched book? I’m pretty 
sure I lent it to some fellow, but I can't for 
the'life of me think who it was." 

“Well?” queried Brice, when he met 
Sant: did he own up?“ 

“No; he pretended he'd given it back to 
me. Oh! he’s a mean beggar, and I'll pay 
him out; vou see if I don’t.” 


But though Sant meant having vengeance 
on his former hero, it was not too easy to tind 
a method of gratifying his just resentment. 
Then chance put the means into his power. 

He was passing through the wardrobe 
corridor when he saw Thomas, the knife-man 
und boot-cleaner, bring in a large hamper. 
which he deposited in a corner. The sight 
of à hamper always rouses à small boy's 
interest, so Sant naturally inspected it to see 
whether he was likely to profit by its contents. 
“Master Price" was the name on the 
label. 

Price—his enemy! Then a thought struck 
him: he heard footsteps in the distance, but 
he thought he could do it in time. There 
was an ink-bottle with pen close by on the 
wardrobe-keeper’s little desk. It was the 
work of a moment to alter “ Price” into 
Brice.“ Sant had replaced the pen and was 
out of the room before the matron entered. 

He ran back to the playground with a well- 
satistied mind. He had paid out Price for 
his mean trick, and done it in such a way 
that he couldn’t be found out. How Brice 
would laugh when —— But no!— he mustn't 
tell Brice. Brice was an easy-going sort of 
chap, but he might think it going a little too 
far to appropriate another fellow's hamper. 
It served Price thoroughly well right, but 
perhaps ’twould be wisest to enjcy hia 
triumph in secret. 

- A rush to the football field, in which he 
was carried along, diverted his thoughts, 


and he had his attention pretty well occu- 
pied till dinner time. Nor did he have much 
leisure for anything else whilst eating, for he 
was blessed with a devouring appetite. But 
after dinner, when he happened to be alone 
at his desk, and the sight. of his damaged 
book brought his griefs to his mind, he 
begnn to feel a little uneasy. At the mo- 
ment, altering the label of Price's hamper 
seemed an ingenious and justifinble way of 
paying out a boy he could not lick, but on 
second thoughts he foresaw that complica- 
tions might ensue. 

Perhaps it was not too late to repair the 
mischief. He ran into the wardrobe cor- 
ridor, but the hamper had disappeared. 

„Well, it can’t be helped," he thought, 
as he made his way back. “After all, nobody 
will know I did it." 

He had crossed the playground and was 
approaching the school-house, when he heard 
his name shouted. 

* Hello, Sant! 
Catch!“ 

A big apple flew near his head; not so 
fast but that he fielded it neatly. He took a 
vast bite ; it was delicious. 

" Come in!" continued Drice from the 
window. I've got a hamper from home.” 

“All right!" cried Sant, though his 
satisfaction at the news wes far from com- 
plete. For as he bolted his first mouthful. 
it struck him that he was eating an apple 


Here’s something for you ! 


belonging to Price! 


' It was too late now to stop; he could not 
give back a half-eaten apple. He did not 
mean to accept any more dainties, however, 
though he made his way to the play-box 
room. : 

* Here's luck!” cried Brice as clearly as 
he could speak with his mouth full “TI 
never thought they'd send me another 
hamper this term, and ’tisn’t my birthday 
or anything." 

"Perhaps there's been a mistake," ven- 
tured Sant. 

^ Then I wish they'd make & mistake like 
this every week. Here! have a tart ! "' 

Sant began to decline, but reflected in 
time that to do so would be so contrary to 
all his habits that it would look very sus- 
picious. He would have said he was unwell, 
only he had just eaten a big apple, which d dà 
not look much like beingill. So he took the 
tart reluctantly, and never enjoyed a tart 
less. 

He refused anything further, and got away 
so soon as he had accomplished the object 
of his visit. Watching his opportunity, he 


eut off the label and put it in his pocket. 
He felt safer then. 

The bell rang a few minutes later, and 
every boy trooped into school. 
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: An Exciting Tackle. 


Association Match 


(Drawn by F. S. WIS.) 
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FOOTBALL, AND HOW TO PLAY IT. 


HE three leading clubs in the Metropolitan 
district for many years past have been 

Blackheath, Richmond, and the London 
Scottish. Sometimes one and sometimes 
another comes out the strongest team of the 
year. The result of matches played between 
them last season resulted as follows : 

Blackheath beat Richmond 17 points to 5. 

Blackheath beat London Scottish 3 points 
to nil. - 

London Scottish beat Blackheath 8 points 
to nil. 


London Scottish beat Richmond 21 points 


to nil. 

London Scottish beat Richmond 19 points 
to nil. 

Richmond beat 
to 5. 

Blackheath and Richmond always have in 
their ranks a large contingent of old Uni- 
versity blues, while the London Scottish, as 
their name implies, is composed of natives of 
Scotland resident in London. A few remarks 
on the past history of these three famous 
clubs may be of interest. In point of age 
Blackheath is the oldest Rugby club in the 
world. It was founded by four old Black- 
heath School boys, Messrs. Burnett, Campbell, 
Gower, and Sinclair, in 1860, though previous 
to this, in 1857, matches had been played 
under the title of Old Blackheath Schoolboys. 
For a few years membership to the club was 
limited to old boys of Blackheath School, but 
was subsequently opened to all local talent. 
In fact, for many years the playing members 
lived round the famous heath on which, for 
the first twenty years of its existence, the club 
played. Dick Irwin, the old groundman 
who put up the goal posts for the first match, 
still survives, an interesting relie, and is 
generally employed in some light capacity 
on match days at the Rectory Field. His re- 
miniscences of bygone and long forgotten 
heroes are highly entertaining and call to 
mind the old line —“ vixere fortes ante Aga- 
memnona." 

The club arrangements are now vastly 
different from those primitive times. The 
present ground at the Rectory Field is one 
of the best-appointed in the country, and the 
membership of the club embraces many of 
the most prominent players of the day who 
have never slept a night at Blackheath. 
During the whole course of its existence 
the club has always maintained a leading 
position in the football world ; and though it 
may not always have been top of the tree, it 
has never fallen far away. To enumerate a 
tithe of the distinguished players who have 
worn the well-known black and red jersey 
would occupy more space than can be allowed 
us 


Blackheath 12 points 


So far this season the club, under its 
energetic captain P. C. Tarbutt, has not done 
quite so well as in the previous one. Many 
prominent players are serving their country 
in Africa, and the vacancies so caused are not 
easily filled. Defeats have been sustained 
from Newport and Oxford, though on the other 
hand Richmond, London Scottish, and Cam- 
bridge are among the teams defeated. For- 
ward they are strong, but there exists a lack 
of combination, while outside, though strong 
on the three-quarter line, the half-backs are 
somewhat variable. 

The Richmond club in point of age ranks 
next to Blackheath, and owes its formation, 
in 1862, to Mr. E. H. Ash, who later took a 
leading part in founding the Rugby Union. 

The famous Surrey club first played under 
rules somewhat similar to those in vogue at 
Harrow, but soon adopted those of Rugby, 


By CHARLES J. B. MARRIOTT. 


II.— CLUBS AND THEIR DOINGS. 


and obtained from that school many of its 
most prominent players. For many years 
the scene of their matches was the Richmond 
Green ; later they played for a considerable 
period in the old Deer Park under the shadow 
of the Pagoda; but for the last ten years have 
been settled at the commodious athletic 
ground. The most successful era the club 
has had was under the lengthy captaincy of 
E. T. Gurdon, who had under his command 
such distinguished players as his brother 
Charles, the late Alan Rotherham, C. G. 
Wade, H. T. Twynam, W. G. Clibborn, 
J. I. Ward, A. J. Gould, the famous Welsh 
International, and many other notable players. 
Gurdon's play we hope jo touch on in a 
subsequent article, and as a captain he will 
always rank among the best. Their matches 
with Blackheath are the oldest of any 
played under the Rugby rules. Keen but 
friendly rivalry has always existed between 
the two clubs, and their meeting is always 
considered one of the most important in the 
season. Their first match this season was 
no exception to the rule, and a better con- 


tested game could not have resulted, 
victory finally resting with Blackheath 


by four tries to two. In all 53 matches 
have been played between them, of which 
Blackheath have won 29, Richmond 11, 
and 18 have been drawn. This season 
Richmond are going strong, their only de- 
feats having been from, Blackheath, Oxford, 
and Cambridge. Forward they have a very 
powerful team, of whom Reynolds, Stout, 
Luxmoore, and Alexander are Internationals. 
At half, in their captain, Sehwarz, and his 
partner, Hacking, they possess a very capable 
pair of half-backs. The three-quarter line 
is their weak spot, but the men are young and 
bound to improve. As full-back they have 
& fine exponent in the old Cambridge blue, 
E. Field. In short, the club's prospects for the 
season nre promising. 

The London Scottish in point of age rank 
considerably after their two famous rivals. 
Their inception, in 1878, was due to R. H. Hed- 
derwick and a few other enthusiastic Scots 
who had brought with them to London a keen 
love for the game they had learnt beyond the 
Tweed. It is doubtful, however, it the elub 
would have obtained its prominent position 
had it not been not only for his splendid 
generalship as leader, but also for the untir- 
ing devotion and influence of the famous 
Scottish International, W. E. Maclagan. 

To ensure all leading Scotch players 
resident in London assisting the club, 
he obtained an important ruling from the 
Scottish Rugby Union that any such players 
playing for any team other than the London 


Scottish would be ineligible to represent 
Seotland. Situated, as the club is, in the 


heart of English football, it is only natural 
to find that keen patriotism and the esprit 
de corps so essential for success permeate all 
its members. 

After several changes of ground, the Scots 
are now comfortably settled in the Old Deer 
Park, Richmond, sharing the athletic ground 
with the famous Surrey club. Last season 
the Scottish were extremely strong, but this 
year they have lost several of their best men. 
In A. R. Smith, the old Oxford captain, they 
have one of the best three-quarters now 
playing. Their programme embraces 
matches with most of the strongest English 
clubs, and about Christmas time they gener- 
ally pay a visit North, and meet some of the 
best teams of their own country 

Of the Old Boy clubs now playing, the 
oldest established is the Marlborough 


Nomads. Founded. in 1863, by James Bour- 
dillon and the late F. Innes Currey, they 
took a leading part in the formation of the 
Rugby Union, and have contributed many 
notable players to the International teams. 
Like all Old Boy clubs, they have had their 
ups and downs. In early days they played 
on Blackheath, but more recently have been 
located at Surbiton. This season they are 
showing satisfactory form. 

Another Old Bay team, the Old Merchant 
Taylors, are one of the strongest teams 
in the South at the present time. They 
have an especially good set of forwards, 
and the form they have shown in their early 
matches indicates that they can hold their 
own with most ofthis season's teams. Atthe 
time of writing they are the only team who 
have defeated Oxford. The Old Leysians, 
who some years ago attained the proud 
position of being the strongest fifteen in 
London, despite a somewhat heavy defeat 
from Cambridge, give signs of healthy 
vitality. Their supply of new blood is 
naturally limited, and they deserve great 
credit for occupying the position they do 
among leading clubs. The Harlequins, one 
of our oldest clubs, are not doing so well as 
formerly. They are suffering from having 
to give up their old ground, and have 
not lighted upon another to suit them. 
All followers of the game will join with 
us in wishing them a speedy return to 
their old form. Kensington and Rosslyn Park, 
if not quite in the first flight, always render 
a good account of themselves in the best 
company. Kensington for many years have 
been noted for their determined scrummagers, 
but are rather lacking in scoring ability. 
though possessed of good defence. The 
Hospital teams naturally vary ftom year to 
year in strength, though for a considerable 
period St. Thomas’s was facile princeps. 
The cup for which they compete at the close 
of each season is productive, if not of scien- 
tific, at least of very vigorous play. 

Rugby football at the Universities has 
always been an important factor in English 
football. The club at Oxford owes its origin 
to the old boys of Rugby School, and dates 
from November 2, 1869. A. Davenport, who 
played for England in the first International 
match with Scotland, was the first captain. 
Another notable Rugby player at Oxford in 
the early days of the game was the old Clifton 
boy C. W. Boyle, who also played in the Oxford 
cricket eleven. On the outbreak of the Boer 
war the old blue was one of the first to go out 
as a volunteer, and met his death nobly lead- 
ing on his men in a charge. 

The matches with the sister University, 
which always evoke a great amount of interest, 
date from 1873. The total of results to 
present time are level, each side having 
gained ten matches and seven being drawn. 
This season the Oxford team seem to improve 
each match they play; victories have been 
obtained over Richmond, Blackheath (by the 
heaviest total ever scored against them in 


their long career), London Scottish, and the 
The dark blues 
evidently are very strong, and their outside -.. 


Irish club, Monkstown. 


combination far superior to that of Cam- 
bridge. : 
powerful forward side, and the match between 


them on December 12 promised to be one .. 


of the most exciting of the season. 
Though the Rugby game was played at 
Cambridge in the 'sixties, & properly consti- 


tuted University club was not formed until .. 


rather later than that at Oxford—viz. in 1872. 
Its inception was due to a meeting keld in 


a T E 


The latter, however, have a very . 


that year at Clare College, in the rooms of the 
late R. P. Luscombe, who afterwards held the 
post of vice.principal of Gloucester Theo- 
logical College. In the early days, as else- 
where, the game was played on the first avail- 
able open space ; and when the introducers of 
the Rugby code at Cambridge had planted 
their posts on Parker's Piece, tradition relates 
that the townsfolk, uninitiated in the glories of 
the game, tried to part the contesting sides, 
imagining they were fighting. Since ’81 the 
University have had an enclosed ground. 
Among others who have represented Cam- 
bridge we may mention the present head- 
master of Malvern, the Rev. S. R. James, who 
plaved three times against Oxford and cap- 
tained the light blues in 1877. Another old 
Vue. G. Bulie Guthrie, who plaved in the 
match of 1883, has given his life for his 
country as a volunteer in the Imperial 
Yeomanry in South Africa. 

Thisseason Cambridge have not maintained 
their fine form of last year. They have been 
unfortunate, however, in having their captain, 
Greenlees, Danieli, and Campbell, all Inter- 
national forwards, and other prominent 
pavers, incapacitated. Defeats have been 
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sustained from Monkstown and Blackheath, 
though, on the other hand, Northampton, 
Edinburgh Academicals, and Richmond are 
among the clubs beaten. Outside the 
scrummage, especially at half, the light blues 
are not up to the usual University standard. 
F. H. Jones is the best of the three-quarters, 
and understands the theory of passing. 
while Hind's pace makes him dangerous 
on the wing. Their best outside player is 
undoubtedly Sagar, who is both resourceful 
and a fine kick. Forward with their full side 
they are very strong, no less than four-- 
Daniell, Campbell, Greenlees, and Bedell- 
Bivright-—being Internationals. This season's 
Inter-University Matech will. probably have 
been decided by the time these lines are in 
print. At the time of writing, however, the 
issue would appear to depend on whether the 
Cambridge forwards, by superior scrummage 
work, are able to neutralise the adinitted 
superiority of the Oxford backs. 

It is worthy of mention that Swanston, the 
Oxford, and Greenlees, the Cambridge cap- 
tain, are both Scotchmen, and both hail 
from that famous nursery of thegaine, Loretto. 
In addition to the Oxford match, Cambridge 


(To be continu-d.) 
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meet the chief Scotch clubs, besides visiting 
Wales and Ireland. 

Of the leading provincial clubs, Manchester 
and Liverpool are probably the oldest, and, 
though hardly so strong as in the past, well 
keep np their tradition of playing the game 
for thc game's sake alone. The Gloucester 
club are a very strong organisation, and derive 
considerable benefit from being able to inter- 
change matches with the crack Welsh teams. 
In the Midlands, Leicester have carried off 
the Midland Counties Championship for three 
successive years. Thisseason Northampton, 
a rapidly rising club in the Fast Midland sec- 
tion, have played them a draw. Newport, in 
Monmouthshire, which for football purposes 
has always been included in Wales, have 
played an important part in the history of 
Welsh football, and through along career have 
always maintained a high standard of play. 
The name of the famous International three- 
quarter, A. J. Gould, will always be associated 
with this club, not only for his brilliant play, 
but for the scientific football he inculcated 
among his club mates. 

In our next article we hope to touch on the 
game at our public school 
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A CHAT WITH THE FAMOUS LIGHT. BLUE OARS MAN AND MISSIONARY: 
MR. STANLEY P. SMITH, B.A. (Trinity COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE). 


| was under the well-known mulberry-tree 
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at Mildmay Park that I first had the 
peasure of meeting Mr. Stanley Smith, the 
mons University oarsman, who was the 
dr xe of the Cambridge eight nineteen years 
1» in one of the most famous races that 
Was ever rowed, 

Although he has been at work in China 
"t many years, he nevertheless looks still 
‘a: very picture of an athlete, and it is 
ttulent that his prowess has not suffered; 
ani there are few men who enn look back 
wisay that “If I were a boy again I would 
et rish to change my vocation, or in any 
“ay to be anything else than what I have 
“+n always" ; adding a saving clause, that 
in my work for God I would try and be 
“re devoted and more earnest and more 
woe.” 

He was a Repton schoolboy, and two 
‘cers of his colleagues, Bishop Cassells and 
“r Montague Beauchamp, were also at 
“ut school at the time. In after-years the 
ame were to be united in the greatest 
rice that the world could possibly provide 
>? them. 

My mind goes back to that memorable 
eung on Feb. 5, 1885, when, at Exeter 
d.i, the Cambridge seven went out to 
ana as missionaries. Mr. Smith went 

stat his own expense, and in his last 

*. sage spoke words that have since been 
“uhintly justified. 
xung of was as follows: Unfortunately 
zany Englishmen who go abroad do not 
nend the gospel. The Chinaman, 

serving their conduct, turns away from 

Z* message, believing his own religion to be 

<r, and saving, ‘I have got my little idol, 

-7 {ther worshipped it, my grandfather 
vi my great-grandfather worshipped it, 
tl at any rate there is the flavour of 
“iqnity about it;’ and if you ask him to 
2. the Christian's God. he says, * I think 
- oud rather have my little stone idol; it 

>: not teach me to be drunken, and to be 

-yire.as I see these foreigners are“; and 

* n, too, was added. And to think that we 

out from this land of light hundreds 


The passage I am 
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and thousands who might in a short time, if 
they had only first sought the kingdom of 
God, have evangelised the world!" Since 
that day many years have passed away, but 
still the missionary comes back to tell us 
that for a little while he will seek home, and 
when that is done he will go out again to 
tell and help the gospel. 

Mr. Smith knows very well the province 
of Pechili, which is the chief scene of the 
rebellion, and in fact he has been labouring 
in the next province of Shansi. He says 
that “the riots are due not to missionaries, 
but to a combination of circumstances 
which are very remarkable. A very bad 
impression has been made by the partition- 
ing process which seems to be going on, and 
last year the action of Germany was very 
much criticised; while a good deal of 
trouble has also been caused by the Roman 
Catholics accepting a status which puts 
them on an equality with the officials in many 
of the towns. The Imperial decree of March 
1899 gave political status to all missionaries ; 
but none, except the Roman Catholic party, 
cared to accept it. 

“Then another cause undoubtedly is the 
fact of the money-making monopolising 
spirit of the age—I mean in this way : there 
is, perhaps, a large mining syndicate ; they 
get a concession, and do not in the least 
study the feelings of the natives. 

" [t is more than likely the missionaries 
would be all right if they were sent alone; 
but when business men come, and perhaps 
disregard sacred spots, or simply appear to 
defy a sacred deity, then, of course, the 
whole district becomes intlamed, not against 
religioa, but against the white men, who are 
all classed as Christian. 

„For instance, the Taoists have a god who 
has control of the wind; and before a 
Chinaman builds, or lays out a piece of 
ground, or makes any improvement, lie 
would consult the priest, who would advise 
him as to whether the god would dispose 
the elements favourably; and the Chinese 
would not dream of carrying out any im- 
provement without this being done. Now 


if a railway, or a mine, or anything else is 
recklessly planned, no matter how sacred 
the property, and all for the sake of gold, 
gold, gold, then you can hardly wonder 
that there is a great deal of bad feeling. 
The Chinese themselves are & very hospit- 
able people, and it is only the educated 
classes who are in any way hostile to the 
gospel, 

* My own house is right in the midst of 
the people. My wife and children and 
myself move freely amongst them, and have 
never yet suffered at their hands. We live 
in the main street of a large city, and a 
large gateway abuts on the thoroughfare, 
and provides a short cut through our 
grounds for the people. They have been 
very kind and courteous to us, and when I 
had a bicycle out there they came miles to 
see it.” 

* What are the Boxers like?“ 

“Well, remember that China is full of 
secret societies; they are supposed to be 
forbidden, but no one takes the trouble to 
put them down. Very few of us know much 
about them, because the members are bound 
not to disclose the secrets or the tenets of 
the body. 

“The lot of the Chinese poorer girl is 
rather hard: if there are small brothers and 
sisters she must help mind them, carrying 
the baby on her back. She feeds the fire, 
sweeps the floor, helps to cut the rice, washes 
the basins and the clothing, and, if pigs 
are kept, she will have to feed them, and be 
taught to weave and to make her own shoes. 
One of the sad features 18, that if the baby 
dies there is no preparation of the grave, 
but the little body is wrapped in matting and 
thrown over the city walls, to be enten by the 
dogs. Ofcourse, in the towns and the villages 
the dogs are the great scavengers, and sani- 
tation is at its lowest ebb. Still, I would 
say earnestly to our young men: Here. 
indeed, is a field for labour; and, however 
black the outlook may be in certain parta, 
there is very much to attract the Christian 
man to China.’ ” 

I had a chat with Mr. Smith as to 
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athletics, and he is one of those who believe 
that the boy’s prowess in the cricket-field, in 
the football-field. or as an oarsman, may be 
used in God's service. 

If he had his own time over again, he 
would go in for rowing ; and he looked upon 
his University career not only as an cppor- 
tunity for study and recreation, but oelieved 
that in trying to excel in both he was fitting 
himself for that life which has been his as a 
lonely missionary. Physical exercise and 
culture are of inestimable value, and his 
athletic training has stood him in good 
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stead when he has had to make long journeys 
to all parts of China. 

Play well and thoroughly while you are 
young men, for even in these days a pre- 
paration is going on for useful service which 
cannot be estimated. 

In rowing, he is very emphatic upon one 
point, and that is, that a man should not 
row too long. He bears witness to the 
necessity for careful training, and points 
out that no young man can hope to excel as 
an oarsman unless he is very careful and 
a bstemious. 
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As to training, his advice is. Be regular 
and methodical, try to do your best and 
leave the rest; but," he added, it is not 
my business now to give advice of this sort. 
I only hope that many of our young athletes 
are happy in the years that are given them 
for study and recreation. and that they are 
intending it as a preparation for life work, 
when they will find that their interests are 
all centred upon the higher and nobler task 
of spreading the good news among their 
fellow men and sister women in the dark 
places of the earth." 


PRINCE CHRISTIAN VICTOR AT SCHOOL. 


A 


HERE are few more respected men among 
cricketers than. Mr. Tom Hearne, the 
ground man at Lord's, and he had the good 
fortune to be at Wellington College when 
Prince Christian Victor was there, in the 
years 1883-4-5. The other day the writer 
called in and askod him about those distant 
times. 

He expressed great personal sorrow at the 
loss of one who was a gallant soldier and 
good sportsman, and whoin the school was a 
great favourite. 

"He came to the school, a thorough 
gentleman, at the age of fourteen, and I was 
one day talking to another lad when he said 
casually, ‘ Let me introduce you to Prince 
Christian Victor '--and the Prince came up, 
cordially greeted me and chatted about 
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cricket — a game at which he was always 
good and. if he had not had other claims 
on his time and attention, would have 
become first class. He was very genial and 
was a member of the Blucher Dormitory. At 
the College there are several boarding-houscs, 
and His Royal Highness lived in one of these. 

His first year in the Eleven was in 1884, 
and in the following season he became 
captain, an honour that he greatly appre- 
ciated. The important pc-zition involved the 
trying of & good many men before they got 
their coiours, and there is always great 
competition in this way. There is also 
naturally a strong desire to win the Inter- 
School contests—these are with Haileybury 
and Charterhouse. In one of these contests 
Mr. Markham was playing, and the Prince got 
twenty-two. Markham was a genius at the 


CHAT ABOUT HIS 
game, and was to have been tried for his 
county, Derbyshire, when he got a chill and 
died very suddenly. 

“The Prince took a great interest in the 


most trivial details of the game, and at the 
commencement of the May Term had the 
boys practising on asphalte when the weather 
was not favourable for grass. 


CRICKET DAYS. 


“ The boys used to practise from 12.30 to 
1.30 after morning school, and they would 
have twenty minutes with each professional. 
J. Relf, Johnson of Surrey, and Henson of 
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Nottingham, were the ‘pros’ in attendance 
on the team then, and Stevenson of Derby- 
shire was also there at that time. On the 
half-holidays, if there were not any matches 


on. play would take place betweon 2.30 and 
§.30. The headmaster, who took an interest 
in all bovs’ sport, was Dr. Wickham. now 
the Dean of Lincoln und a great friend of the 
Gladstone family. But the Prince, like all 
other pupils, had the good fortune to get 
under the guidance of the Rev. E. Davenport, 
ọ master who was and is head: of all the 
school games. He was agood player. and he 
took anuntiring interest in all that concerne 
boys. He used also to be a very effective lob 
bowler. Mr. Sidney Christopherson, one of 
the famous Kentish family, was also at the 
school, and was a very good judge of the 
ame. Then, too, Mr. A. C. Croome and Mr. 
W. E. W. Collins, with Mr. G. J. Mordaunt, 
were plavers who had more than ordinary 
ability. Mr. G. J. V. Weigall was at the 
school, as well as Mr. R. O'H. Livesay, 
yho is now at the front. " 
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^ The Prince was an excellent captain and 
never found fault with anyone within hear- 
iny of the rest. Again and again have I 
noticed," said Mr. Hearne, thut if he had 
anything to criticise he would quietly tell 
you when alone, but never in the presence of 
others. Each member of the Eleven was 
supposed to have an equal share of the time 
at the practice nets, but the Prince would 
readily give up his to any other who needed 
it. That meant, be would lose his own bat- 
ting unless, as sometimes happened, he 


. nearly twenty acres. 
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"Varsity Eleven. At Oxford, Sandhurst, and 
Aldershot, Ins play showed a keen concep- 
tion of the game." 

Then Mr. Hearne tells me of how the 
Prince never forgot his former friends. His 
visits to Lord's were few, but he never forgot 
the groundman at Wellington. Just like any 
ordinary gentleman he would drop in and 
chat of the old school Eleven, and of those 
who bad giver great promise and done well. 
He would recall stories and incidents of the 
old daya, and was ever the old and true 
friend. 

Just over my head as I talked there hung 
two portraits—autographed and presented 
to Mr. Hearne, who was groundman at 
Wellington for a number of years, and, under 
the Prince’s care, laid down the ground. 
“ Wellington," he said, “lias a very sandy 
soil, and it is a tremendous ground of very 


TOURNAY BARRACKS, 


NORTH CAMP, 
ALDERSHOT. 


The Prince instructed 
me to lay a piece of ground thirty-tive yards 
long by seventy yards wide.and I had to take 
off a surface of eight inches of sandy soil and 
filled in with clay and chalk, and then the 
best turf 1 could get. On that match-ground 
they played the whole time I was at the 
school. and it has lasted so well that thev 

are still playing upon it. It gave such 


great satisfaction that, when the Prince was at 


Aldershot, 1 had to go and lay the wicket 


^ there." "a : 


would come and ask me to give him some 


practice. The highest score I remember him 
naking was 222 
made plenty of fifties and sixties. He was 
2n all-round sportsman, and an excellent shot 
and keen goifer. 

"At Oxford they did not want & first- 


in a school match, but he 


class Wicket-keeper—they were plentiful in 


that year—or he would have been in the 


He has gone—a splendid Englishman, 
unselfish at school, thoughtful for all, and 
it was the humblest who loved him best. 
His moral influence waa great. : He scorned 
a mean trick; he helped the needy ; he was 
the soul of honour and sympathy. and he 
never forgot those who served under him. 
May his example inspire multitudes who go 
in for our national game! 
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His Highness Major Prince Christian 
Victor of Schleswig- Holstein was laid to rest 
in Pretoria on the first dav of last November, 
in accordance with the wishes he expressed 
before he left England. It was a soldier- 
like desire to he in the land where so many 
of his comrades in arms had fallen; and 
although the Queen and his mother would 
have liked him to rest among the Guelphs at 
Windsor, they held his wish sacred. 

Tuos. C. CoLLINGS. 
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A SCHOOLBOY'S EPITAPH. 


By tue Rev. J. HUDSON, M.A. 


T the chapel of Sherborne School, Dorset. 

ix a memorial tablet of a former football 
captain which often attracts the attention of 
Visitors. 

It bears a Latin epitaph. the composition 
of the late head-master, Canon Young, and 
is in Memory of a pupil named W. J. Harper, 
son of the famous scholar. H. D. Harper. an 
old head-master of Sherborne. Poor Harper 
received fatal injuries in the great football 
match which ends the Shervorne football 
season, familiar to all Shirburnians by the 
name of “the three-cock "—1i.e. the three-cock 
houses versus the School House. The 
epitaph is as follows: ; 
© Te duce, care puer, pueri eum lusimus olim, 

Optimus ia cursu quem sequeremur eras ! 

Caelestem exacto tetieisti limite metam, 

Fratribus ahi ! frutrem detur ad astra sequi." 


I venture to append a rough translation : 
* Dear boy, how oft of old we followed thee, 
Fleet-footed captain of our boyish play ! 
Now thou hast gained Heaven's Goal, God grant that 
we 
May follow thee upon thy starry way.” 
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CURIOUS ARITHMETICAL 
RESULTS. 


By H. F. L. MEYER. 


' Iur multiplications in our last article shall 
now be supplemented by some additions, 
etc. 
The digit 9 is expressed by all the digits 
thus : 
" 95823 97524 
10647 108367 
The digits from 1 to 9 express the number 
100 thus: 


vy 972712 917524 
100 91538 91 836 
3 27 7 43 
986 134 957T172 786 
995671 
eee fa 


123 45 - 67 89. 
This last line shows the digits in natural 
order. as also this: 
10021-24344-54-6-7-(8x), 
1273-475767 2-89. 
1233 45 - 6728-9, 
and similar other lines. 

Nines and fours thus: 

2 1 * 
100 -: 99. = (444-44). 

Four fours with arithinetieal signs (a 
puzzle by H. E. Dudeney) express all the 
numbers from 1 to 100 (und other numbers), 
as will be shown in our next article. 

A successive multiplication and addition 
produces the digits thus : 

8x1-2«129 

8 122298 

8 x 123 + 3 = 987 

8 x 1234 — 4 = 9876 
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Equally interesting is this : 
9x0+1=1 
9x1+2=11 
9 12432111 
9x 12374 = 1111 
9 x 123456789 + 10 = 1 111 111 111. 

The numbers 1, 2. 3 ete. at the end, and 
0, 1, 12. 123 etc. in the middle, may be 
replaced by 8, 7, 6, 5 etc. and O, 9, 98, 987 
etc., thus: 

9 04828 
0» 947 88 
9x 98762 888 
9 * 987 +5 =8 RRR 
9 x 9876 + 4 = 88 RRS 
9 x 98765 + 3 = 888 888 
9 x 987654 + 2 = 8 888 888 
9 x 9876543 + 1 = 88 888 888 
9 x 98765432 = 888 888 888. 
This last line can have +0, the next line 
will have — 1, thereupon —2 etc., thus: 
9 x 987654321 — 1 = 8 888 888 888 
9 x 9876543210 — 2 = 88 888 888 888. 

Thus we have eleven lines here. The 
progression can be repeated by having the 
last two lines ending 320 + 8, and 3209 + 7. 

The progressions of the other digits are a 
little more puzzling. A succession of 2’s is 
here: 

9x0+2=2 

9x2+4=22 

9 x 24 + 6-222 

9 x 2464+ 8 = 2 222 

9 x 2468 + 10 = 22 222 

9 x 24690 + 12 = 222 292 

9 x 246912 + 14 — 2 222 222, 
and the next few lines are 9 x 2469134 4 16 ; 
9 x 24691356 + 18; 9 x 246913578 + 20; 
9 x 2469135800 + 22; 9 x 24691358022 + 24 ; 
the next ends in 80244 + 26; then 802466 + 


28; etc. In the period 246913580 the 7 is 
absent. 
The 3’s occur thus: 
9x04323 
9x3+6=33 
9 x 37 + 0 = 333 
9 x 370 + 3 = 3 333 
9 x 3703 + 6 = 33 333, 
etc. The fourth line could be 9 x 3716, 


the fifth 9x3705—12, but the positive 
statements are in harmony with the lines of 
the other digits. 
Rows of 4’s appear (with the 5 in the 
period absent) thus : 
9 074; 9418; 9x 4973; 
9 * 49377; 9x 4933 4-2; 
9x 49382 +6; 9x 4938277 1; 
9 x 4938271 +5; 9 x 49382716 +0; 
9 x 493827160 +4; etc. 
The 5’s have no 4 in the period, thus: 
9x045; 9x641; 9x6146; 
9x6174-2; 9x 617247; 
9 x 61728 +3; 9x 617283 +R; 
9 x 6172839 + 4; 9 x 61728394 +9; 
9 x 617283950 + 5 ; 9x 6172339505 + 10. 
The 6’s have a simple period in 
9x0+6=6 
97777232866 
9 * 7470 666 
9 * 740+ 6=6 666 
9 x 7407 + 3 66 666; etc. 
Lines of 7's appear thus: 
9 07727 
9> 8643-2771 
9 * 8642137777 
9 x 864178 77 777 
9 x 86419 -62 771 777; 
and the next five lines are 
Y x 864197 +4, Y x 864197542; 
9 x 86419753 +0; 9 x 864197530 +7; 
9 x 8641975308 + 5. 
As with the 2 the 7 is absent, so here the 
2 is absent in the period of nine digits. The 
9 produces itself in lines by the multiplica- 
tion with 11, 111, etc. l 
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The reversion and subtraction of a number 
produces a result which is divisible by 9, 
thus: 


8765 7254483 
5678 3844527 
3087 3409956 


The sum of the digits is 3+0+8+7=18, 
and as 18 is divisible by 9, the number 
3087 is also. The digits in the second 
exampie amount to 36, and are therefore 
under this rulc. 

To sec if a number is divisible by 7, make 
groups of three figures from the right, add 
the alternate groups, subtract the smaller 
total from the other, and see if the remain- 
der is divisible by 7; thus: 

: 5 468 353 251 536 


536 251 
353 468 
5 
894 — 719=175; and as 


this is divisible by 7, the whole number is 
also. With 5 643 353 251 536 the remainder 
is 0, and it is divisible by 7. 

The periods may also be marked off from 
left to right, aflixing ciphers to complete the 
last period if necessary. Thus: 

546 835 325 153 6 


546 835 
325 153 
600 


11711 — 988=483+7=69. 

All even groups of three figures which are 
either all alike or alternately alike are 
exactly divisible by 7. Thus: 

222 222; 333 333 333 333; 444 444; 
123 123; 746 746; 923 923 ; etc. 
567 234 234 567 ; 756 324 324 756 ; 
567 234 567 234. 

Numbers consisting of 3 or 4 digits may 
be tested by 7 as follows: Mark off periods 
of two from right to left and add twice the 
first to the second. Thus: 

634 = 12 + 34 2 46 —- 7 leaves 4. 
2534 = 50 7 34 84-7 „ 0. 
9432 = 188 + 32 = 220 = 4 + 20 = 247 
leaves 3. 
1234 = 24 +34 = 53 -+7 leaves 2. 
3333 = 664+ 3389927 „ L 
4444 = 88 + 44 = 132 = 2 + 32 = 34 -7 
leaves 6. 
5555 = 110 + 55 = 165 = 2 + 65 = 67+7 
leaves 4. 
Or, for groups of 5 and 6 figures, we may 
proceed thus : 
46 378 = 378 — 46 = 332 2 6 + 32 = 38, 
remainder 3. 
59 993 = 993 - 59 = 93 t = 18 + 34 = 52, 
remainder 3. 
348 851 = 851 348 = 503 = 10 + 3 = 13, 
remainder 6. 
912 345 = 912 — 345 = 567 = 104.67 =77, 
remainder 0. 
543 912 = 012—543 = 369 26 + 69 = 75, 
remainder 5. 
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CUR NOTE BOOK. 


WORDS OF CHEER. 


L. J. A. writes from Christchurch, New Zealand, 
describing the ** craze" for model yachting there, and 
sending us a photo of the artificial lake where the 
sport is enjoyed. He adds: “Many boats designed 
from The Lively which appeared in the ‘B.O.P. some 
time ago are sailed. In the photo itself no less than 
eleven Litelys enn be seen. The B. O. P. is found in 
every home here where a sport-loving boy lives. The 
yacht which has the letter L' on the top corner 
of the mninsail was built by myself from your design 
ef the Zi. and when launched was the fastest baat 
en the lake, but it was scou outstripped by auotlier 
Lively.’ 


Mr. Alfred E. Huitt, the artist, writes : “Tam m- 
self the happy possessor of the first seventeen volumes 


of the ‘Boy's Own,’ so that it is always a partieniar 
pleasure to me to he allowed to help decorate in suy 
way the pages of such an ‘old friend.“ 


J. W. writes from Mysore, India: “Although I am 
so far away from the o'd home, my dear old mother 
still sends me the B. O. P., and my wife and I eujoy 
the yarns as of old. My dogs, pigeons, and fowls 
(thanks to * B.O.P? instructions) are Al, as iu 
England, when I was tlie proud possessor of a fine 
iot ot poutczs." 


B. S. writes from Benares, India: “It is such a 
great pleasure to enter into competition with my in- 
nutuerable friends---the ROP? readers—belongiuz 
to different. nations and living in different countries, 
some of whieh are thousands of miles distant [roti 
India, I think it should be the ambition of every boy 
to secure at least one certificate at any of the B OPS 
competitions, Since the publication of my name in 
the B.. P.“ I have received several letters from 
B. O. Paperites in Italy, England, Straits Settlements, 
etc., all congratulating me on my suecess and some 
wanting to exchange stamps, butterflies, with me. Is 
it not beautiful, Mr. Editor, that I have secured so 
many friends simply through the B. O. P.“? I have 
never seen them: perhaps 1 shall never see them, vet 
l feel as if they talk with me, they are so friendly in 
their letters. How do I like the paper? May it con- 
tinue for ever!“ 


C. D. writes from Toronto, Canada: “The writer 
Was n boy at school in dear old England when the first 
number of the * Boy's Own Paper’ was issued, and well 
does he remember reading those two delightful stories, 
From Powder-Monkey to Admiral’? and ‘Jack und 
John.“ Since that time I have travelled over and 
sojourned in many parts of this globe; from England 
to Egypt, then to and through South Africa, thence 
to Asin and lately through the great North-West. 
During these years I have carried the early volumes of 
the ‘B.O.P? with me, and always felt like a happy 
boy again when perusing them time and time again, nod 
I believe no British boy can have a better companion 
than the paper which is published for his education and 
amusement.” 


T. A. B. writes from Christchurch, New Zealand : 
«I have, at various times, made three canoes from 
directions in B. O. P.,“ all perfectly successful. In 
cach case I hud to discard jin. sq. ribs for 4 in. 
sq., the former I could not make do at all. I have the 
third one still. Two years ago I had the second one 
] made down at Sumner, a seaside resort eight miles 
from Christchurch, but fifteen from where we live, by 
river. I went the fifteen miles in six hours. Before 
you reach Sumner you pass through the Estuary, a 
sheet of water over n mile broad, which is in fact 
simply an arm of the sea. I had good fun with it, 
getting some splendid spins between New Brighton anl 
Sumner. I rigged the Roma (Maori for a ‘small 
stream’) like a Jittle yacht, and witha keel she sailed 
beautifully. Last Christmas I built the Dauntless uud 
took it to Sumner for a few weeks’ holiday I had. I 
was ‘camped out’ during my holidays, so enjoyel 
myself well. Sometimes in the sea I got into very 
rough water even for a larger boat. I have been in 
Jong rollers four feet high, with choppy cross-seas. I 
never had an accident, thongh I used to get very wet 
at times by the canoe, when lifted at the stern, putting 
her nose through the approaching swell, the water 
thus pouring down the deck and into the well. I 
never felt frightened, though sometimes I thought it 
was quite rough enough, One day, with a very strong 
Nor-Wester behind me, I came through extremely 
rough water i& the Estuary, when the half-deckers 
farial their sails or stood along under a single jib. 
The little Dauntless came tearing along ata tremendous 
pace (looking in the sea like a plank, which, at times, 
seemed to be buried) under mainsail with one reef in. 
Dauntless came through the white cresters in tine style, 
the admiration of all the fellows in the larger bouts. 
However, T must say it wanted some practice and 
some nerve to hang on to the sheet as I did. All the 
fellows prophesied it would not be long till I drowned 
myself! ‘Hell take that gange through. water 1 
wold not go through for a good deal,’ they used to 
remark, 

»mu say with regard tosailing the canoe, a keel of 
two or three inches in depth is necessary for beating, 
und also for preserving the canoe. Two sails, jib aud 
mainsail, are quite sufficient. From experience with 
Roma and Davntless without one, I advise no one to 
have a gaffon topof mainsail, but to take the mainsail 
up to a point at tlie masthead—havethe sail triangu ar. 
This does not make a heavy weight above if the breeze is 
strong, thus lessening the danger of capsizin if caught 
ina puff. This at any rate is necessary in such a blowy 
placeas New Zealand. lu beating don't make sheets 
fast : take a turn around cleat, especially with main- 
sail, so us to let fly if the breeze strikes suddenly. I 
also found it useful to have a boom sewn along the 
bottom of jib, which prevents it * laching' in a breeze 
it it gets loose. If not, it will thrash about and tangle 
the cordage. For extra stays in compartments [ used 
wooden hoops, though the ‘shapes’ must not be done 
away with. I prefer to cut the centres from shapes 
before nailing them to the keel. Finally, I found it a 
wonderful improvement to the canoe to paint tbe deck 
white. The Dauntiess had a snow-white deck, ant 
when I first. took it to Sumter it was the admiration 
of everyone, Many roused to believe l built it. Iteok 
great pains both with the workmanship and painting, 
¿0 that it looke] more like a model canoe than areal 
oue. The Daur/less is now laid up in the loft for che 
winter." 


TRUE COURAGE. 


WurwN John Coleridge Patteson, who became the 
devoted Bishop, was a lad at school, he was one of the 
cricket eleven. At the suppers after the matches, the 
bovs becume accustomed to indulge in rather coarse 
mirth. silly jokes were circulated, and the talk some- 
times became bad. At last Patteson could stand it no 
longer. He rose up trom his place one night, and said 
clearly and decidedly, with boyish frankness anl 
determination : „I must leave the eleven if this con- 
versation is to go on; I will not share in it, and I 
cannot listen to it. If you persist in it, nothing is leit 
ine but to go.“ The intluence of this brave stand by 
one of their best players caused the hurtful talk to 
cease, 


Sig 


+ 
A PYTHON LOOSE ON A 
GUNBOAT. 


AN exciting and amusing affair which occurred some 
short time ago on board H.M.S. Rattler, and, while it 
lasted, gave the ships company a lively quarter of an 
hour, was thus described by the “Singapore Free 
Press": There are two pets on board, a big Borneo 
orangutan, and the other a fine sample of a python, 
about nineteen or twenty feet in length, Thiscreature, 
which had dined heartily on a decr about three 
weeks before, had begun to feel its appetite come back 
axuin, and, in searching about its box for an exit, 
found a place in the side in bad repair. His snakeship 
Was through that in a twinkling, unobserved, and, 
seeing the orangutan, who was chained up a few yards 
off, invited himself on tbe spur of the moment to 
potluck upon that unfortunate quadruman. The 
python at once coiled for his spring—his mode of 
saying grace before meat— when suddenly the quarter- 
master, Dickson, taking all this in ata glance, promptly 
cut poor excited Jack loose, who was up at the mast- 
head in a brace of shakes. Lieutenant Larking, the 
proprietor of the orangutan, the quartermaster and 


Design and Construction : 
* A Window-Garden Box." 


e page 319 of our last volume we offered PRIZE- 
(y MONEY up to tlie amount of Two Guineas for the 
test models, judged both as todesign aud construction, 
of a flower-box for window gardening. The competi- 
tion was to be open to all ages equally. 

Here is our Award : 


Prizes—15s. each. 


HrrBFRT DOWELL (aged 17), 45 Oswald Street, Black- 
burn. 

ALPRED BERTEAND Potts (aged 20), Field View, Mac- 
clesfield. 


Prize — 108. 6d. 


Hran T. NoBLE (aged 16), 18 Garturk Strect, Govan- 
hill, Glasgow. 


CERTIFICATES. 
(.Vames stand in order of merit.) 


Neil Frederick Sinclair, Negril Spots, Little London 
P.o., Jamaica, W.I.; C. May Ozanne, Brock Road, 
Guernsey; Arthur B. Roberts, 78 Hamilton Road, 
Lonzesight, Manchester. 


Drawing Competition: Rats.” 


T this subject (ride page 319 of last volume) we gave 

a drawing, by Be: tie Boese, of three dogs that had 
apparently just finished their evening meal, and felt at 
wwe with all the world: and then offered PRIZE- 
MONEY up to Une Guinea for the best sketches by our 
rea lers of those same dogs five minutes later, when the 
ery of * Rats " was raised, 

Here i~ our Award, and we append two of the prize- 
Winbing sketches: 

Prizes—is. each. 


JoHN L. FALLoN (aged 19) 9 Upper Janemount, 
"arida, s Well, Cork. 

Hanny ETTLku (aged 17), 36 Clevedon Street, Liver- 
I" ul. 

Fra NK LIVINGSTONE, 43 Elm Grove, Ashton-on-Mersey, 
near Manchester. 


CERTIFICATES. 

WiUam Thomas Wilber, 68 Myrtle Road, Leicester: 
‘Mertert Waller, 45 Maytlower Road, Clapham, s. W.; 
Lzne:t J. Bull, 22 Salisbury Road. Higbgate Hit, 
Lenáon, Y.: Jessie M. Browton, Park Gate,” The 
Avenue, Busbey, Herts; William Deane, 10 Burton 
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another of the crew, who were all on the scene, flung 
themselves instantly ou the hungry python, ove at 
the head, another at the tail, and one in the middle, 
Then the band began to play, for the python wanted to 
get one of the aggressors in his coils, cuddled up 
against something hard, and the others meant to kees 
him strait, aud free from such uncomfortable kinks, 
For à moment it was the Laocoon group over again, only 
in this case three men and one snake, und sprawling 
all over the deck instead of standing upright in classic 
marble attitudes. But reinforcements arrived in hot 
haste, and about twenty sturdy bluejacketa, each 
embracing a foot of python, reduced the reptile to com- 
parative quiescence. The procession marclied back to 
the python's box, coiled him down inside, and shut him 
up. But Jack sat like a little eherub aloft at the 
mast-heudl for a long time before hie came to tlie con- 
clusion that he was * off " the menu of the day. 


- 


A WINTER THOUGHT. 


HEAT up the room, and the frost goes off the pane. 
Warm up tlie soul with the love of Christ, and the bul 
habits will run off. That is what Chalmers calls the 
"expulsive power of a new affection.” Bring Jesus 
Christ into the soul, and you will overcome the evil 
habits.— 7. L. Cuyler, D.D. 


-- 


“B.-P.” AND HIS SCHOOLBOY 
FRIEND. 


A SHORT time ago the following letter from Baden- 
Powell was received by a schoolboy at Eastbourne— 
aged ten--in reply to a letter written three months 
previously congratulating the gallant soldier on the 
successful defence and relief of Mafeking : * All right, 
old boy, I will come and stay nt Eastbourne when I 
come home, and we will take some walks together, you 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


[TwENTY-8sECOND ANNUAL SERIES.] 


Crescent, W. c.: Donald Battershill Taunton. 110 
Heathfield Road, Handsworth, Birmingham; D. R. 
Billings, 13 Filey Avenue, Upper Clapton, N.; T. 
zonnor, Newton House, Golden Hillock Road, Small 
Heath, Birmingham; Kate McQuay, 415 Ceorge 
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and I You will make a good soldier, T expect ; but 
one thing you must karn before you can be a good 
soldicr, and that is to be very obedient t» vour superior 
officer- that is, while you ute a boy, to be obedient to 
your father and to your schoolmaster, and to the 
captain e£ your cricket or football team, and when you 
become a real soldier vou will know how to obey your 
officers in every little thing. It is no use being a big 
or strong soldier unless you are an obedient one. Well, 
gool-bye, I hope I shall see you some day.-—Your 
sincere friend, R. S. BADEN-POWELL.” 


ate 


A * B.O.P.” CANOE. 


A. C. PrAYNE writes from Albany, W. A.: »A friend 
and l have just finished two canoes from the design in 
the 1895 B. O. P.“ volume, A Portable Home and bow 
to make one.“ We made the decks of strong calico 
instead of wood. Although the design is for a paddling 
canoe, we find that they sail excellently, our quickess 
run being 4} miles in 35 minutes, a trifle over 8 miles 
an hour. We can beat that, though, if we like. Our 
canoes are fitted with two masts, a foremast uud 
mizzen. We have rudders with the yoke lines carried 
forward on to a pivoted yoke in the well, which we 
work with our feet. I have never seen the idea in 
print, but it is remarkably handy, aud in fact it has 
sayed us from many a ducking.” 


-j 
GENERAL GORDON’S BEDROOM 
MOTTO. 
On. ask not thou, How shall I bear 
The burden of to-morrow ? 
Sufficient for the day its care, 
Its evil and its sorrow. 
God imparteth by the way 
Strength sufficient for the day. 


Street, Peterboro, Ontario; David McMillan Muir, 
10 Minard Road, Crossmyloof, Glasgow ; Matilda Shep- 
hard, The Oaks, King Edward's Road, New Barnet, 
Hertford ; James A. Davies, 31 Cumberland Avenue ; 
Charles Baxter, 7 Woodstock Street, Canning Town, k. 
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CORRESPONDEN 
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F.H. Boot.—The design as altered would 
answer, but the boat being so large 
should be built of wood, not canvas, 
If of canvas, you would have to 
strengthen her with so many ribs and 
ribbands that she would be quite as 
heavy as if built entirely of wood. 


CoLLector.—Get a killing-bottle at a 
natural-history shop. Asto preserving 
them, see any of our numerous articles 
on the subject, or get Kuaggs's “ Insect- 
hunters Companion," or some such 
work. It would be impossible to give 
details in this column. 


ff 


4 
P. Bastick.—The person who told you : tei Say j d 
to use quicksilver was either having a A are t Er 


game with you or very ignorant, /S ACR e, 
Quicksilver is mercury, and not silver : p RE 

at all. your best plan w A a | PRICE Q^ M. 
to take your bicycle to a shop and have r - "wr í 


at all. By far your best plan would be 
it re-plated. Toby pod nichil A 


ARBELA (Leytonstone).— Quite impos- 
sible for us to find time to read and 
criticise amateur compositions. If you 
want to.find -out about where you 
stand as compared with many other; 
of the same age, you should enter for 
our various literary competitions. 


W. W. S.—Perhaps a shilling. Old books 
are seldom of any value unless they are 
tirst editions. 


C. H. PraATT.—There is nothing better 
than the chapter on draughts in the 
fifth part of our “ Indoor Games." 


L. St. CAUVAIX.—Spade guineas were 
only coined during the years from 1787 
to 1799; consequently your specimen 
must be a forgery, or perhaps a mere 
card-counter, if it bears the date you 
suy. 


E. FULLER.—See the long series of articles 
ov signals and signalling in our sixth 
volume, in which we described every 
method and gave every code. 


W. E. BRYANT.— All the manufacturers 
take üesigns from their own staff or 
from outsiders ; but the designs must 
be practical and finished, and not 
mere sketehes requiring to be made 
iuto shape. 


W. E. LoNNoN.—Not recommended un- 
less you have ample means, You must 
have either held a commission in the 
army or militia, or have risen iu the 
volunteer ranks. 


CAROLUS Rex L—See the chapter on 
“Pebbles and How to Polish Them,” 
and similar articles, iu parts 7 aud 8 of 
our “ Indoor Games,” 


NELSON. -I. You had better get all the 
volunies, às there is not one whieh has 
not a story bv one of the authors you 
mention. 2. Any big dog that can swim 
well. 3. Not in the navy, but in the 
merchant service the pay depends on 
the voyage. 4. Very rarely. 5. Any 
good hand-camera, Kodak or other- 
wise, 


GKORDIE:—The average is necessarily 
taken over so large a number as to be 
practically useless. The professional 
classes are the tallest, those engaged in 
manual labour the shortest, in tlie 
community. A table applicable to one 
will nót do for the other. The dimen- 
sion’ yòu give are from the Criminal 
Statistics; other tables are from re- 
eruitibg returns. You must be content 
with comparing boys of the same class 
in your immediate neighbourb- 
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SATURDAY, JANUARY 26, 1901. 


THE CRUISE 
OF THE 
“ARCTIC FOX" 

IN ICY SEAS AROUND 

THE POLE. 
By Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.N. 


(With NMlustrations by ALFRED PEARSE. ) 


CHAPTER IV.— THERE IS DANGER ON THE DEEP. 


DARK ship tossed on the wild waves of a 
dark tumultuous ocean. 

The short winter’s day wearing rapidly to 
a close; a day of but a few hours long, for 
the Arctic Foz 18 sajling into the night that 
at this season of the year hangs pall-like 
over the regions around thé pole. 

Clouds in black masses hovering over her, 
so that when she mounts a mountain wave 
the top-gallant masts, swaying hither and 
thither, seem to write the good ship's name 
in the sky. 

Clouds close aboard of her. 

And she pitches and rolls and rolls and 
pitches, curtseying to the seas, lifting he 
iibboom High amain and deeling back 
seldom shipping a real green sea. 


" Avie-struck, clutching each other s hands. 
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Yet now and then a huge wave, as if hurled 
by demon force, strikes her on the bows, and 
for an instant her way is stopped, and while 
the foaming sea comes roaring aft, carrying 
every portable thing before it, she shakes 
and trembles like a dying deer. 

Gathering courage again, however, she 
still speeds onward, but the lightning, now 
that it is dark, lights up each foaming wave 
till the whole ocean seems aflame, and the 
cracking and rattling of the thunder is heard 
high over the roaring wind. 

Two men are at the wheel, hardly a stitch 
of canvas set, the ship battened down, and 
the watch on deck glad to clutch at anything, 
or even lash themselves to the rigging, lest 
the next great wave should sweep them to 
their doom. 


“Oh, pilot, ‘tis a fearful night: 
There's danger on the deep." 


Yes, there is, but the pilot has gone long, 
long ago, and the Arctic Foris far, far away, 
half-way indeed to the ice itself. 

Few landsmen could conceive of the terrors 
of such a night as this. Not that the sailors 
were afraid; for they were all picked men 
who had weathered many a storm. Not being 
novices, therefore, they knew their danger. 

As to the watch below, some around the 
galley tire were reckless enough and spinning 
yarns, or singing songs, such as ** The Bay of 
Biscay," * The Rose of Allandale," or * T'om 
Bowling," songs that, sung by manly, strong- 
voiced sailors, accorded well with the tone of 
the wind and the swishing sound of those 
tremendous seas. 

But several seamen were sitting in quiet 
corners reading their Bibles by the aid of 
tallow candles, alias purser's dips, and one 
poor 'prentice lad had knelt down beside his 
sea chest, and with clasped hands and eyes 
uplifted was praying aloud that He who can 
hold the ocean in the hollow of His hand 
would stay the storm and spare their lives. 

But down in the beautiful saloon all was 
different. The skipper was on deck, but here 
were Dr. Cheyne, the surgeon, and our two 
boy heroes. 

We can well believe that Hugh and Leo 
were somewhat alarmed as wave after wave 
struck the barque, causing her to shiver and 
reel, and to creak like an old clothes. basket. 

But the surgeon felt no misgiving. and Dr. 
Cheyne had got out his fiddle and was play- 
ing the cheeriest kind of music, well calcu- 
lated to banish fear. But by-and-by Dr. 
Cheyne determined to crawl on deck. 

The night was inky dark, except when the 
lightning lit up the sea. And now Cheyne, 
standing by the skipper, both hanging on to 
the mizzen rigging, saw two of the strangest 
sights ever seen in the Arctic Ocean. The 
first was the descent of aterrible waterspout. 
a huge shaft of water which must have been 
fifteen feet in diameter. It took fully half a 
minute to empty itself, with a roar far louder 
than the loudest thunder. The lightning. 
forked and flash, played constantly around 
it till all was down, and, curiously enough, 
this ended the thunder-storm, and even the 
wind was now less terrible. 

Well, waterspouts are common enough in 
these seas, but what followed in about a 
quarter of an hour has ever been a mystery 
to me, and, scientist though he was, Dr. 
Cheyne could not explain the phenomenon 
by any natural laws. 

The clouds had lifted considerably, and now 
and then a star—like angel eye—was seen 
peeping out from a rift among the clonds. 

Then suddenly, far away on the northern 
horizon, a light, or rather tire, appeared. It 
spread higher and higher every minute, and 
wider and wider, crimson red, dazzling, appal- 
ling. The masts of theship and even the decks 
and the men of the watch, were lit up in the 
fearful glare. TUE 
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“Merciful heaven! what can it be?” 
cried Dr. Cheyne. 

And, awestruck, clutching each other's 
hands, the two men stood watching the fenar- 
ful apparition. It burned for tive minutes, 
there was a roar like the booming of distant 
war guns, then the light went out. 

The storm now seemed to have worked 
itself out and lost all heart and energy, so 
Hugh and Leo turned in and were soon fast 
asleep or dreaming now and then of their far- 
otf home in bonnie Scotland. 

Athalf-pastseven, when the steward aroused 
them to dress for breakfast, both went on 
deck in their pyjamas, and, going forward, 
they stripped and had a few buckets of salt 
water dashed over them by an obliging 
sailor. The stars were very bright, and so 
near did they appear that some seemed to 
float around the main-truck. 

The wind had gone almost entirely down. 
Just a gentle breeze, but nothing more. 

They towelled down roughly, jumped once 
more into their pyjamas, and hurried below. 

That bath made both so clear-brained and 
happy that it is no wonder they sang as they 
dressed. 

They were hungry too, and the breakfast 
they shifted would have startled a hunter. 
And I really think a Greenland breakfast is 
like none other in the world. Here were 
fresh white rolls and excellent butter, Finnon 
haddocks done to a turn and served up ina 
clean white towel, Irish stew, eggs and bacon, 
with tea and fragrant coffee. 

But the sun did not rise till ten. It was 
heralded by streaky clouds of brightest 
crimson, a long line of orange along the 
horizon, and green sky above. With all this 
beauty the sea was lit up; but it vanished 
when old Sol himself peeped over the 
horizon, for then it was day. 

No birds were now seen, no tern nor gull 
nor skua. The storm had blown them all 
away. 

But yonder—strange sight—was a monster 
cow whale, with her baby under her enormous 
flipper, slowly and solemnly ploughing her 
way to a warmer southern sea. And see, 
yonder comes a whole school of porpoises. 
How they leap and dance and coo with joy! 
Sometimes they seem playing at leap-frog, 
for they jump right over each other's backs. 
How happy they seem, and how beautiful 
with the sunlight glittering on their blue- 
black backs and the spray they raise forming 
rainbows all around them! 1 do think myself 
that almost every wild creature in this world 
is happier far than man. 

But our boys were not to spend all their 
time in idleness, and after a brisk walk of 
half an hour they went below to study their 
books on navigation, etc. 

In the afternoons they were taught by the 
bos’n how to work the ship, how to splice, 
reef, and steer. They were strong lads, mind, 
and so they often took their trick at the 
wheel, and didn't let the sails vet a-shiver 
either. 

But the weather continued fine now, and 
soon they were in the latitude of Iceland 
and bearing up for the capital town thereof, 
named Reikjavik (pronounced Reck-ya— 
veck with the emphasis on the “ya”). 
Reik means smoke, ns it does in Scotch. 
Towns in al! half-civilised countries are so 
designated. Thus the Indians of N. America 
call a city the Big Smoke.” 

While his good barque the Arctic Fox is 
making her way over a rippling sea on a ten- 
knot breeze—the wind abaft the beam —let 
us take a look inboard, and we shall find 
some passengers I have not yct introduced 
to you. 

First comes Big Bob. Him Ihave already 
made mention of. He is a typical mastiff, 
all over light fawn with black mask, as 
perfect in chape as a racehorse, and full of 


timber. as we .ay in the show ring. Look at 
those massive limbs, so straight, so strong, 
and so shapely, and look at the strength of 
the loins. Why, that dog is almost strong 
enough to pull a lion down. But although 
he can be as fierce as a tiger in defence 
of his master, or his ship, his face is most 
pleasant in expression, and when he laughs, 
as he really does, so large is his mouth that 
he seems to laugh right away down both 
sides to the root of his tail. 

That is Big Bob, and Big Bob's chief 
companion and playmate is the huge black 
cat, called Charlie. 

The fun they have together on deck is one 
of the finest stimulants the crew can have, 
for laughing, you know, is a cure for almost 
any ailment and keeps people healthy. 

When Big Bob lies down to sleep on deck 
—he has a warm mat aft —Charlie comes 
and sits upon him and sings. That song 
must be very soothing, for Bob soon begins 
to snore. But if Big Bob is lying on his 
side Charlie curls in towards his chest, and 
Bob puts one great paw gently over him. 

And when pussy thinks they have had 
enough sleep he crawls out of his cosy corner 
and pats his canine friend smartly on the 
snout with a mittened paw. 

Bob awakes quickly to the realities of life, 
and Charlie gives him another but harder 
whack. Then off he runs forward. This 
is but a challenge to Bob to catch Charlie if 
he can. Lo! how he bounds! and round 
and round the deck from fo'c's'le to binnacle 
flies pussy. But Big Bob will not be denied, 
und generally catches him far away forward; 
he takes him by the back in his huge mouth, 
but ever so gently, and carries him slowly aft, 
walking at quite a funeral pace. He gets on 
to the quarter-deck, and approaching ‘the 
skipper lays Charlie at his feet, and gazes 
solemnly up into his face, and verily you 
would think there were tears in his eyes. 

Charlie appreciates the fun, and lies stark 
and still. 

“ Charlie's as dead," Big Bob seenis to say, 
as an old tree-stump!”’ 

But this trick has been played upon 
Skipper McKenzie so often that he is not 
deceived. l 

“Hi!” hecries. '* Aft here, Lorimer, and 
pitch this dead cat overboard. He'll make a 
tasty morsel for the sharks!“ 

Charlie starts up like a ricochetting shot, 
and makes a run for the main rigging, and 
is soon seated on the top, quietly washing his 
face. 

"Sharks, indeed!" he appears to sav. 
* Not any shark for me, thanks. But just 
wait till I get a chance at that wooden- 
headed Lorimer ; if I don't bring the red ink 
out of his tarry wrists don't ever call me 
Charlie again.” 

The cat stops quite an hour up there, and 
nods and sleeps in the sunshine. 

Big Bob is getting disconsolatè and lonely, 
and frequently takes a longing, lingering look 
nloft. 

Pussy awakes and stretches himself, vawns 
n real cat yawn, then comes sliding down by 
u Stay., 

* Bowff, wovff. wow ! " barks Bob, shaline 
his head to one side with every sound. 

This means a friendly scolding: “ What- 
ever made vou stop so long up there, and me 
so dull and loncly ? ” 

Then Charlie stands on his hind-legs. and 
pats the great dog's cheek ever so funnily. 

“TH have a ride now, anyhow,” he says, 
and at once springs on Bob's back. 

This is great fun for tne crew, and for the 
skipper's red-tuiled grey parrot, who has been 
taken up for an airing and a sun bath. 

Never did jockey sit a horse more neatly, 
und Big Bob goes tearing round and round 
the deck, fore and aft, aft and fore, Charlie 
whacking him all the time with one paw. 


The men scream with laughter. 

* Go it, Bob! Go it, lad! Two to one bar 
one," they cry. 

"Bravo! bravo!” shouts the parrot. 
“Waiter! waiter! bring the brandy! 
Brandy! brandy! bravo!" 

It would really seem that brandy was 
needed, for Big Bob tumbles down on the 
quarter-deck, apparently exhausted. All pre- 
tence, no doubt, for he is laughing to him- 
self. Presently cat and dog may be found 
sound asleep on the mat. So ends one 
morning's frolic. 

That parrot was & wonder in its way. 
His cage was in the saloon, but he was just 
as often out a3 in, waddling about the floor, 
playing all sorts of tricks, and pulling 
Charlie's tail when he had a chance. The 
cat would scream; then Polly would hold his 
head back and laugh like one possessed. 

Ha. ha, ha! Ah?! ha, ha!" the “Ah” 
being a positive scream. 

So merry a laugh it is impossible to 
describe, but so infectious was it that the 
boys could not help joining in, and for half 
a minute the saloon was a sort of second. 
hand pandemonium. 

But Charlie, watching his chance, would 
administer a blow to Polly that threw him 
on his back and fairly changed his tuno. 
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Picking himself slowly up: 

“Hillo! hillo!” Polly would sax, adding 
with vengeful emphasis, You wretch ! ” 

Then * Waiter! bring the brandy ! 

Of the cockatoo (Dr. Cheyne's) more anon. 
His character must work out in the story. 


It is close on sunset as the Arctic For, 
with a little wind, but on a heaving sea, sails 
quickly along the coast towards Reikjavik. 

And what a const! Conical mountains in 
the far distance, piled hill o'er hill in grand 
confusion, but deeply clad in snow. A rock- 
bound shore with clouds of sea-birds flying 
hither and thither, as they seek their resting- 
places for the night with a din that is 
unimaginable. 

But a coast so lone, so dreary, you never 
saw! It makes one shiver to behold it. 
Slowly, so slowly the sun goes down, and the 
sea reflects the orange, the crimson, and the 
green of that wondrous sky. 

But even after it is set, and for quite a 
long time, there lingers on tbe peaks of that 
serrated range of mountains & tinge of pink 
with shadows of lightest blue between. 

liut the sun has gone down, and with it 
every breath of wind. 

The Arctic For is becalmel, and here 
must she lie till break of day. 


(To be coutinued,) 
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But although the ship rolls heavily, and 
the tiddles have been tied over the supper 
table, to prevent things tumbling off, every- 
body is happy and jolly, not to say merry. 

During supper Polly was incessant in her 
talk and in “doing pretty.“ This trick 
consisted in catching hold with her left paw 
of her trapeze ring above, and swinging 
herself three times round. She always did 
that when she wanted u tit-bit. 

She ate meat and pudding—in fact, any- 
thing. 

* Give Polly & bit of that," she would say. 

If no notice was taken she would put it 
stronger. 

“ Give poor Polly a bit." 

Then ** Give poor dear old Polly a bit "— 
this with quite a beggar’s whine that was 
irresistible, and somebody would jump up 
and give her a piece of meat. 

A right jolly evening was spent, talking, 
reading, yarning, and music, for in the 
beautiful saloon of the Arctic Fox was a 
small but sweet-toned piano, and the surgeon 
was a born musician. 

Next morning a breeze sprang up long 
before the stars had faded in the dawn, and 
that forenoon the ship was safe at anchor in 
the bay of that quaint old town of Reik- 
javik. 
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NORMAN' S NUGGET. 


By J. Mc DON ALD OXLEY, B. A., 


Author of * Archie Mickeniiey’ ^ North Overland with Franklin,’ etc. ctc. 


x a simple straightforward manner Norman 
told his story to the tall gentleman, who 
listened with profound attention, occasionally 
interposing a question where the matter was 
not perfectly clear to him. 

When the tale was finished the listener 
was silent for a moment, and then said in a 
slow deliberate way that conveyed the idea 
both of purpose and of power to act : 

* Your story is a remarkable one, and I am 
very much impressed by it. But before com- 
mitting myself to do anything in your behalf, 
I must inquire further. Is there anyone in 
the town by whom you are well known?“ 

^ Why, yes, sir,’ cried Norman eagerly. 
© There’s Porky—I mean Mr. Brown, who 
keeps the store. I worked for him all last 
winter. and he knows a good deal about me.” 

* I think I know the man," said the gentle- 
man-—*'& decent, responsible tradesman. 
l jl take an early opportunity of seeing him. 
And now," he continued, you'll come with 
me where I’m staying. You are evidently 
in much need of a good meal, and of facilities 
for improving your appearance.” 

Much marvelling who this new-found 
friend might be, but too much filled with 
awe to inquire, Norman accompanied him to 
the only tolerable pretence of a hotel that 
William's Creek could then boast. 

It was dark when they reached it, and as 
they entered the front room, which served as 
olies, smoking-room, and parlour, Norman 
wot some clue to the identity of his bene- 
factor through the respectful salutations 
nich greeted him, everyone, from the hotel 
proprietor down to the bar-room loafer, 
showing anxiety to have his notice, and 
being careful to address him as “Judge.” 

Acknowledging the salutations with a fine 
blending of graciousness and dignity, the 
Judge,“ bidding Norman follow him, went 
up to his own room. 

* Now, my boy," said he, there's water, 
soap, and towels. You'll enjoy a good wash, 
I Lnow ; and then we'll go down to supper.“ 
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Greatly refreshed by his ablutions, which 
he ke?nly appreciated, for he was naturally 
neat in his ways, Norman needed no sauce 
save his own hunger for the plain yet 
bountiful and well-cooked meal that fol. 
lowe l. 

He could not help observing that he was 
the object of much curiosity on the part of 
the other guests of the establishment. But 
this did not bother him in the least. He 
had perfect contidence in the one who stood 
sponsor for him, and felt entirely indifferent 
to inquiring looks or whispered counsellings. 

By this time he had come to know that he 
was in the care of no less a personage than 
the renowned Judge Begbie, whose stern, 
fearless, impartial administration of justice 
had made him the best known and most 
deeply respected man in the whole province; 
and the hope that he had been cherishing 
ever since he was accosted on the hillside 
grew into a settled conviction that through 
the famous judge he would yet be restored 
to his own. 

After supper they went over to Porky 
Brown's store, where the reception given 
Norman by the proprietor went far to 
strengthen Judge Begbie's faith in him and 
his story. 

Taking Mr. 


Brown aside, the Judge 


questioned him closely about Norman, and 


was thoroughly satistiel with the replies he 
received. 

When thev left the store he laid his hand 
in a kindly fashion upon the boy's shoulder, 
saying : 

“I may tell you, Norman, that I am now 
fully convinced of the truth of what you 
have told me, and I shall make it my 
business to obtain redress for you. But you 
must exercise patience, for the business 
promises to be somewhat difficult, and it 
will not do to proceed hastily.” 

The tears of joy and gratitude overflowed 
Normau s eycs, and his voice trembled so 
that he was scarce intelligible as he strove 


to thank the Judge for thus promising to be 
his champion. 

But he was stopped mid-way. 

“Tut-tut! Never mind that," he was 
told. ‘It is my business to care for the 
interests of justice, and that is all I propose 
to do in your case. The first thing in the 
morning you will go with me to the Gold 
Commissioner's Office, and we will see what 
can be learned there." 

At the Gold Commissioner's Judge Begbie 
inquired minutely into the facts attending 
the granting of Andy Smith's licence, and 
took careful notes of the dates and other 
details, comparing them with Norman's 
account, until the whole matter was 
thoroughly clear in his mind. 

"Now," he said to Norman when the 
examination was completed, ‘vou must 
possess your soul in patience until I can 
vive further attention to this affair, which 
will be in the course of a couple of days, as I 
have some matters on hand that must first 
be disposed of.” 

Porky Brown in his hearty way had 
invited Norman to stay with him, and had 
offered to meet all his present needs, of 
which generous treatment Norman thank- 
fully availed himself. 

„I'll make it all right with you some day, 
as sure as I live," he said, after expressing 
his gratitude. 

"Of course you will, my son, of course you 
will. l'un not afraid to risk anything on 
that," was the worthy storekeeper's cheery 
response. Judge Begbie ‘Il get you back 
your own, never fear, aud that low-down cuss 
of an Andy Smith ll be sorry he ever jumped 
your claim.” 

While roaming about the diggings whiling 
away the time that hung heavily upon bis 
hands, Norman one day saw coming up the 
road a small party of men headed by a figure 
that seemed strangely familiar. 

That looks like Maclellan: Can it bo 
he? he excla/n2l;his heart thrilling with 
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joy at the prospect of meeting his big friend 
again. 

. Hastening onward, his doubts soon gave 
place to certainty, for Maclellan it was, 
looking if possible bigger and browner than 
ever. 

His quiek eye recognised Norman while 
the latter was still a ‘ood way off. and his 
deep rich voice rolled out a hearty—- 

“ Hullo, Normie! Where on earth did 
you come from? " and quickening his pace 
he came up with outstretched hand, which 
Norman grasped delightedly. 

They both began to ask questions, but 
Maclellan soon overbore Norman, and the 
latter was presently in the thick of an 
account of all that had happened to him 
since they had parted company. 

When it came to the recital of Andy 
Smith's villainy Maclellan waxed very warm, 
and with many a robust epithet vowed that 
he would not rest until he had got rid of the 
scoundrel, even though he had to shoot him. 
He was very glad to hear of Judge Begbie 
being interested in the matter. 

" He's the straightest man in the whole 
country," he exclaimed emphatically, ** and 
whatever he says, goes; you can bet your pile 
on that." 

Not until he had heard the whole of 
Norman's story would he tell anything about 
himself, and then it appeured that he had 
nothing save a succession of disappointments 
to relate. 

In spite of strenuous effort and an un- 
sparing expenditure of his resources, he was 
still far from having made a good strike. 

indeed, he had pretty well reached the end 
of his tether as regards finances, and was 
quite resolved, if fortune did not treat him 
more kindly in this last venture into the 
Cariboo region, to give up gold-hunting and 
return to his own country. 

On hearing this Norman exclaimed : 

„No. you won't go back. Just wait until 
Andy Smith’s kicked out, and then. you can 
have poor Hadow's claim, or if he turns up 
(although I’m about certain he must be dead), 
you can stake out one for yourself. There's 
lots of gold at our creek; I'm dead sure of 
that.“ 

Maclellan 
petaosity. 

I guess I won't take your partner’s claim. 
It’s properly yours if he doesn’t show up. 
But from. what you've been letting out about 
the creek, I think I'll go up there with you, 
and see if there's anything good left.“ 

e Huzzah ! " shouted Norman, wavine his 
cap. exultautly. That'll be great! Won't 
Andy Smith look queer when he sees us 
coming on him together?“ 

Judge Begbie was already acquainted with 
Maclellan, they having met in another part 
of the country, and expressed pleasure at the 
latter's intention of going up to Norman's 
diggings. 

* It may prove very convenient to have one 
of vour bone and sinew with us," he said, 
with an approving glance at Maclellan’s 
splendid proportions. * Those rascals may 
take the notion of acting ugly.” 

They set out on the following day, the 
party comprising six altogether, Judge Begbie 
having with him a couple of men who looked 
alter himself and his things, and could act as 
special constables if need be. 

They wereall well armed and well mounted, 
besides having four mules laden with pro- 
visions and camp equipage, so that they made 
quite au imposing cavalcade as they rode out 
of the settlement... 

l'iner weather than that which favoured 
them could not be wished, and they were all 
in exccllent spirits, for the affair promised to 
be full of interest to everybody. 

They-haTmade about half the distance. 
v ben Maclelian, who.was fond qf ranging 


smiled at his generous imi- 
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ahead, in order to pick out the best possible 
route, saw a small party of Indians making 
their way towards the trail froma deep valley 
on the right. 

Thinking that perhaps something might be 
learned from them that would be of advantage, 
he halted and hailed them. 

To his surprise there came a response, not 
in the scarce intelligible dialect of the natives, 
but in good clear English, and, on a closer 
inspection. of the party, he saw that one 
member of it was a white man, although so 
strange and shabby in appearance as to look 
much like his companions. 

Advancing a little. Maclellan asked: 

„Where do you come from, partner? and 
how's luck with you?" 

It was not the voice of a rough miner. 
but of a man of birth and breeding, that 
responded in a sad tone: 

© I come from the Valley of Death, and the 
luck has been all against me." Then, with 
a look whose intense eagerness made it full 
of pathos, he inquired : 

"Do you know anything of 
Thompson ? " 

In an instant Maclellan understood who 
the gentleman in rags really was, and ex- 
claiming joyously, * Why! You must be 
Hadow ! " he grasped the bewildered man's 
hand as he went on— Norman Thompson? 
I reckon I do know him. There he is coming 
up the trail,” and he pointed down the valley 
to where the others of the party were just 
coming into sight. 

The meeting between the two friends and 
partners was so touching that even Judge 
Begbie's stern grey eyes shone suspiciously 
as he watched it, with a kindly smile softening 
the tirm-set lips. 

Norman felt as if Hadow were restored to 
him froin the dead, and to Hadow it seemed 
as if he had come out of the grave to life and 
hope again. 

His story was listened to with sympathetic 
attention by the whole party, for Norman 
had spoken so much of him that they were 
all deeply interested. 

It seemed that when he set out for William's 
Creek to record the claims and secure licences 
he had attempted to save. time and travel by 
taking what he conceived to. be a short cut 
through the forest. 

In so doing he had completely lost his way, 
and, while endeavouring to find it again, had 
fallen from a crumbling ledge into a rocky 
gulch, where he lay bleeding and insensible, 
until fortunately happened upon by two 
Indian hunters, who staunched his wounds 
and bore him off to their camp, which was 
not far distant. Here he had lain for some 
days, hovering between life and death, and 
then for a fortnight thereafter slowly recover- 
ing strength, until at last he was able to be 
on the move again, when the kind Indians 
set out with him for William's Creck. 

He had lost everything save the clothes on 
his back, and these were sadly the worse for 
wear, so that he would have been little better 
than à human scarecrow were it not for the 
refinement of feature and grace of manner 
that at once proclaimed his true character. 

Judge Begbie praised the Indians for their 
care of Hadow, and directed his men to give 
them some tea and tobacco and ammunition 
from his stores, adding thereto an order 
which he told them to take to Brown's store, 
where they would be given what they wanted 
up toa certain amount. 


Norman 


„There's nothing like properly rewarding | 


those fellows when they act like Christians. 
It encourages them to do it again,” he said in 
his impressive way. 


The red men seemed to fully appreci iato : 


the gifts, and departed with their tawny 
features wreathed in smiles. 

By the close of another day the party had 
drawn near to what was known among them 
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as Norman's Creck, and, having crossed the 
river a couple of miles below it, they reached 
the spot when Andy Smith and his partner 
were about knocking off work for the day. 

When Andy saw them approaching, 
Norman being slightly in advance and 
Maclellan just behind, while Judge Begbie 
and Hadow followed close, he was manifestly 
much startled, and growled something to his 
partner that was not audible to the others. 

But quickly recovering his self-possession, 
he glared at the new-comers as if he would 
by his looks warn them off the place, and, 
resting his hands on his shovel, said in his 
gruffest tone : 

* What do you want here? There's better 
places to camp farther down the river." 

“We want our claims," responded 
Norman, while Maclellan regarded the two 
rascals with a stern smile that boded them 
no good. ‘You've jumped them, you 
Villains!” 

The evil murderous expression that dis. 
torted Smith’s face told plainly enough how 
it would have gone with Norman had he 
been alone when he spoke thus. 

But with two such supporters as the 
stalwart Judge and the still nore mighty 
Maclellan, Norman had nothing to fear. and 
so confident did he feel of establishing the 
right of himself and Hadow to the diggings 
that he could afford to wear an easy smile 
and to stand his ground firmly in spite of 
the usurper’s menacing scowls. 

Before Smith could reply to Norman's 
accusation the Judge moved forward, and said 
ina quiet tone that somehow sent a chill to 
Smith’s backbone : 

“I am Judge Begbie, and I have come 
here at the instance of this young man to 
inquire into your title to these claims, which 
he alleges to be rightly his. Immediately 
after supper we will take the matter up.” 

Smith’s countenance as he heard this 
announcement was a study. 

At first he grew ghastly pale, and seemed 
about to give way without any show at 
fight. 

Then the natural hardihood of the 
scoundrel reasserted itself. and, pulling him- 
self together, he stared defiantly into Judge 
Begbie's face as he growled rather than said 
with a running accompaniment of oaths: 

"Fire ahead. What do I care? I've 
got my licence all right, and ye can’t in- 
terfere with me.” 

While the Judge’s men unpacked the camp 
things and got ready the evening meal, 
Maclellan constituted himself sentinel in 
charge over Smith's camp, and his eagle-like 
eyes detecting the partner in the act of 
slipping into the woods with something in 
his hands, he at once covered him with his 
revolver and ordered him to wait. 

“Just bring that here, will you?” he said 
in that deep compelling tone which no one 
who ever heard it mistook. 

Trembling with terror, for the big revolver 
pointed straight at his head, the man 
shambled back, and let drop a bag that 
Maclellan bid Norman pick up. 

The excessive weight at once proclainied 
its contents. Indeed, it contained all the 
gold found by the two men during their 
working of the diggings. 

* Ah! I guessed as much,” remarked 
Maclellan, lifting the precious bag and 
looking very well pleased with himself. 
»The Judge will settle presently whose gold 
this is.” 

Andy Smith, when he saw what was taking 
place, turned livid with rage, and put his 
hand to his hip, but Maclellan, quickly bring- 
ing his revolver to bear upon him, drawled 
out in à most exasperating fashion: 

"(Go easy. Andy, Ive got the call now. 
It’s not your turn to play yet.” 

Whereuponp with à woltish enazl, 


Ly 


enuth. 
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resnmed his occupation of frying rusty — announced that he was ready to hold his in the oldest and noblest of all court houses, 
bacon. a of inquiry and adjudication. having the star-studded canopy of heaven 
As soon as supper was over, and the By the light of a blazing pile of tree- fər a dome and the everlasting hills as 


inevitable pipes smoked, Judge Begbie — trunks this curious impromptu trial began encircling walls. 


( To be Contin ned. ) 
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THE CONFESSIONS OF COBB MINOR: 


Author of * Mobsley's Mohicans," “ The Triple Alliance," ete. ete, 


F was not until after the match was over, 

and we were going back from the field, that 
fellows began to inquire what had happened 
to Cobb Major. Higginson asked me if I 
were sure he hadn’t sprained his ankle, or 
hurt himself in some other way, jumping 
down from the top of the hedge; but I said 
he wouldn’t have been able to get out of the 
lane so quickly if he had, and I was certain 
he wasn’t in it when I fetched the ball. 

The more I thought about it, the more I 
wondered what on earth could have become 
of him. Here, a fellow jumps over a hedge 
to field a ball, and the next moment another 
chap goes to the same place and finds him 
gone. It was even more astonishing than 
Monslow’s Vanishing Lady trick. When we 
got back to school I half expected to find 
that he had returned before us, but he was 
nowhere to be seen. I went and found 
Broom, and told him all about it; and 
he and I searched every place where we 
thought the beggar could have hidden, even 
to the box attic, but with no result. 

It was clear that he wasn’t on the school 
premises. I walked out to the gute and 
looked down the road; but not a soul was 
in sight, so I went slowly back to the lava- 
tory to wash my hands, as it was close on 
tea-time. Five minutes or so later, I was 
groping about with my eyes full of soap, 
trying to find if either of the towels had a 
square inch or 80 that wasn't sonked through, 
when a chap rushed in and called my name, 
and I knew at once it was Cobb Major. 

* Wherever in the world . .?" I began; 
but he cut me short, exclaiming : 

"Oh, yes, I know what you're going to 
ask, and I'll tell you everything as soon as 
I've got my breath. I've run as hard as I 
could pelt all the way from South Street, for 
I made sure I should be late.” 

He leant up against a wall, gasping, and I 
w&nted to pour some water over him, only 
he said I needn't. At length, when he'd got 
his wind again, he told me the story. 
When I jumped over the hedge,” he 
said, *I very nearly came down plump on 
the top of a boy, and I saw in a moment 
that he was the youngster who was with us 
in Rawbone's shop, and who we believe 
robbed the till. He seemed to imagine I was 
leaping out of an ambush on purpose to 
seize him, for he was off like a shot, and 
before I could recover from the jump, he'd 
got at least fifty yards start. I called after 
him to stop, but that only made him run all 
the faster, and he can run, and no mistake. 
We've been on the lookout for him so long 
that the sight of him drove every thought of 
the match clean out of my head. I never 
even remembered to look for the ball ; all I 
cared about was to catch that little thief, and 
make him clear us of any share in robbing 
Rawbone’s money. Well, he ran and I ran. 
I made sure I should have overtaken him at 
once, but I didn't; he went like a hare, and 
when we got into the outskirts of the town 
he dodged round carts and corners in a way 
which baffled me completely. What the 
people thought seeing & fellow tearing along 
like that in cricket things I don't know, and 
I didn't care. I kept the kid in view, and 
began to gain on him; then, suddenly, he 
shot down a side street, and at that very 
moment I ran full tilt into a man coming 
out of a little hotel called the * Foxhound,’ 
and so I lost the youngster after all.” 

As Cobb paused for breath, the tea-bell 


A SCHOOL STORY. 


By HAROLD AVERY, 


CHAPTER XVII. —WHAT HAPPENED TO COBB MAJOR. 


began to ring. I was going to ask something, 
when he interrüpted me again. 

“Wait a jiff! he said. "I haven't told 
you who it was I ran into. It was that 
fellow we saw with Sarsons when we met 
him at the railway station." 

„Not William Monslow ?"' I said. 

* Yes," answered Cobb. And I'll tell 
you & rum thing about him. We were fold- 
ing each other in a fond embrace, and I 
twigged it in a moment. . . He's made up!" 

„What d'you mean?“ I cried. 

* Why, that he wenrs false whiskers, and 
that his face and eyebrows are painted — done 
jolly well too; but I haven't had & make-up 
box all this time for nothing. As 1 said 
before, I saw it in a moment.“ 

Just then Mr. Darrel put his head round 
the door, saying— 

“ Now, you two boys, hurry up or you'll be 
late for tea." He stood waiting for us to 
move, so I couldn't ask Cobb any more 
questions. All the warnings James Monslow 
had given me about his brother flashed 
across my mind. If William wore false 
whiskers, it seemed another proof that he 
must be & dangerous man, though why he 
should go about like that I couldn't imagine, 
unless he were & criminal hiding from 
justice. 

Higginson and the other “ Wasps" didn't 
bother Cobb with many questions as to 
where he'd been. He made some lame 
excuse, and they were too much excited 
with having licked the Bees to bother 
about trifles. They all smacked him on the 
back, and praised him up to the skies for his 
brilliant display of Indian-club exercise 
(you couldn’t call it batting), as he hadn’t 
been expected to make a score. 

lt seemed rather hard lines that just when 
Cobb Major had distinguished himself in this 
manner, and was beginning to fancy him- 
self a bit of a hero, I should have received 
Aunt Grace's reply. The letter came the 
very morning after the match, and was 
addressed to me, though there was & message 
in it for Cobb. I positively turned pale 
when I saw what she'd written; but there 
was no way of getting out of the mess. I 
knew I must read it to him some time, so I 
drew him away into a quiet corner of the 
playground, and told him to pull himself to- 
gether before I began. 

The message Aunt Grace sent ran as 
follows : 

* I had a very queer letter from your friend, 
whieh I can't understand. I think he is 
begging for some charity, though what it's 
object is I can't make out. However, please 
give him the enclosed postal order for a 
shilling. At the same time, you might sug- 
gest to him that when he next sends a letter 
to a lady it will be as well to stamp the en- 
velope, and not carry it about in the same 
pocket with sticky sweets!“ 

You never saw a person more crushed than 
poor old Cobb was when I finished reading 
him this message. He looked like & straw 
hat that's been run over by a furniture 
van. 

“ What did you say to her?" I asked. “I 
told you it would be best to put it straight." 

«I thought I had," he answered. “I 
know I spoke of her consent as a ‘priceless 
gift to a poor and unworthy wretch ’ (mean- 
ing myself) ; but from what you told me of 
Miss Winter's feelings towards me I thought 
she would understand. Then, what ean she 


mean by that reference to sticky sweets, and 
the envelope being unstamped? I'm sure it 
was quite clean, because I looked it all over 
before you took it to the box.” 

It must have rubbed against some sticky 
thing in the post," I said. Are you sure 
you stamped it ?”’ 

" Yes," he answered. “I’m sure I did, 
because I stuck it on crosswise.” 

Fancy n fellow Cobb Major’s age doing a 
silly little baby’s trick like that! ‘Tra-la-la! 
what things love affairs are! I could have 
laughed in his face, only I was afraid of 
hurting his feelings. 

I offered to write to Aunt Grace and 
explain matters, but he wouldn’t let me, 
for, after such a disaster, he said he thought 
he shculd never follow the matter up any 
further ; and when I asked him if he meant 
to keep the postal order he got quite angry, 
so I spent it myself at Mossop's—which was 
really a charity, for I was hard up, and 
hadn't had any tuck for & fortnight. 

For some time Cobb Major was too down 
in the mouth to take interest in anything; 
he gave up cricket, and the Amateur Drama- 
tic Society languished completely. 

Of course it was the wrong term for any- 
thing of that kind; but by-and-by, when 
Cobb had pulled himself together, he told 
me he was more than ever determined when 
he left school to be & clown, and hide his 
past under an assumed name until he 
became famous ; then the world might know, 
if it cared to, that Mortimer Fosberri, the 
great star, was really Cobb Major. 

This being the case, and as Broom had 
finished the piece, we went into the shed on 
wet afternoons, and had some more re- 
hearsals. The last scene was called The 
Witches’ Haunt,” and was a little clearing in 
the middle of à wood, at night, Broom hav- 
ing fixed on this because he said the same 
scenery would do as had been used for the 
“ Demon's Cavern.“ It was a fine scene, I 
can tell you. Cobb and Broom killed each 
other in a duel, because Nightmare had fallen 
in love with Lady Grace; and I was mortally 
wounded trying to separate them. Just 
before that Lord Mordaunt was imprisoned 
in a secret chamber, where he would never 
be found unless one of us released him, so it 
was understood that he should be starved to 
death, and that's how the thing ended. 

Broom spoke the last line, and it was: 


*" Adieu, cawld warld, adieu!“ 


Cobb Major was very much taken with the 
affair, and said, with some slight alterations, 
it would do for him when he was Mortimer 
Fosberri. I don't suppose, though, that he'll 
ever play Count Albrecht von Schafskopf- 
Taschentuch, now that he's made up his 
mind to join & circus; but once the piece 
was very nearly performed in public, and 
how that came about I'll tell you before this 
story's ended. 

One morning, nearly & month after our 
match against the “ Bees," I had a note 
from Hurd, simply asking me to call at his 
shop, and saying that if I did so I should 
hear of something to my advantage. At 
first I thought I wouldn't, for ever since the 
shabby way he'd treated me with regard to that 
bill I'd made up my mind to have nothing 
more to do with him, and so I never went 
near him when he brought his basket up to 
the field. However, I showed the letter to 
Cobb Major, and he said he didn't see there 
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was any harm in my just going and hearing 
what the beggar had to say ; so I went. 

Hurd beckoned me to follow him into his 
little back parlour, and the first thing he did 
was to take a little pile of silver and some 
coppers off the mantelshelf, and put it into 
my hand. 

“ There!" he said; “I owe you that, so 
you'd better put it in your pocket and cry 
quits." 

I stared, and then asked him what he 
meant. 

* Why, it's like this,“ he answered. I'm 
not going to do any more of that chap's 
dirty work in future; he can do it himself." 

"What chap?" I asked. Who are you 
talking about ? ” 

^ Why, that chap James Monslow,“ said 
Hurd. “He got me to make that bill a 
stiff 'un, because he wanted to get vou to 
borrow money off him. He thought if you 
did, it would give him a hold on you, and 
make you more ready to do something for 
him over at Denrington."' 

I was so astonished that, for a moment, I 
couldn’t speak. 

“Why, James Monslow told me he didn't 
know you!" I cried. 

* Oh, don’t he? " answered Hurd. He'll 
know more than he cares about me very soon, 


Hoco he now was sure that he was secure 
from detection, he yet felt uneasy when 
Price beckoned him after afternoon school. 

I've been hunting for that Jungle Book of 
yours," began Price, *and I got to the bot- 
tom of the mystery at last. I remembered 
just now that Thompson had asked me to 
let him have it to copy one of the pictures, 
and he's never given it back to me. I'll get 
hold of him before tea, and“ 

"I've got it back," interrupted Sant. 
Some one put it in my desk, only there's ink 
all over the cover.” 

“What? Let's see!” 

The book was produced. 

What a swindle,” said Price. Why, the 
book's spoilt.” 

Les, it is, acquiesced Sant sorrowfully. 

„Well, there's only one thing to be done, 
&nd that's to give you another. I'd no 
business to let Thompson have it without 
asking you. I'll make him pay half, the 
beggar, though that’s no business of yours. 
He must have knocked his ink-bottle over 
it." 

Price ran off to find Thompson before 
Sant could explain that he really didn't want 
the book replaced; but he turned round to 
make a remark that heaped coals of fire on 
Sant’s unhappy head. 

“ Look here, Sant, my boy," said Price to 
end up with, “I’ve had a letter from my 
mater to say that she's sent off a hamper to 
me, and when it turns up you shall have a 
finger in it to make up for the bother you've 
had over that wretched Kipling." 

And this was the fellow whom he had labelled 
mean; on whom he had been plotting schemes 
of vengeance, with only too much success. 
Wbat was to be done now? At any cost he 
must stop Brice from abstracting any mare 
plunder from that miserable hamper. 

He made his way to the box · room, where he 
found Brice just opening the hamper to get 
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unless he acts different to what he’s doing 
now. Anyway, he’s got to come to some 
understanding with me precious quick; and 
for that reason I’m going first to come to an 
understanding with you. Seven-and-six 'll 
cover the cost of that supper, or dinner, or 
whatever you call it, together with what's 
owing for breakage and repairs to furniture ; 
and here's twenty-three and  ninepence, 
which makes up the balance of that one, 
eleven, three, you paid me. Now, just for a 
matter of form, you'll give me a line on this 
bit cf paper to show you've had the money.” 

„Well, you're a nice sort of chap to go 
serving a fellow a trick of that kind," I ex- 
claimed. ** Why didn't you tell me the bill 
was wrong when I spoke to you about 
it?” 

“It ain’t no good quarrellin’ over spilt 
milk," he answered crossly. “I own I 
didn't treat you fair; but I'm doin’ the 
right thing by you now, you can't deny; and 
if anyone's to blame it's James Monslow. I 
shouldn't have done it but for him." 

I made out the receipt, and then, before 
I went, I thought I'd ask Hurd just one 
question : 

* What d'you suppose it was that James 
Monslow wanted me to do?“ 

Hurd grinned. 


e eee ————— 


A PREMATURE REVENGE. 
By Paur BLAKE. 


CHAPTER II. 


out some trifle to sustain him till tea-time. 
He did not invite Sant to participate this 
time; in fact, he seemed to resent his chum’s 
presence. There was such a thing as 
moderation when n fellow had a hamper. 

But Sant was not in a mood to take a hint. 
He meant business. 

“Isay,” he began, here's a funny thing. 
I’ve just met Price, and he said he'd had 
a letter from home saying they'd sent n 
hamper to him.” 

„Well, what's that got to do with me?” 
demanded Brice. 

Oh nothing, only it seemed rather odd: 
your names are so alike, you see, and you 
weren't expecting a hamper, were you?" 

* No, I wasn't," replied Brice, ceasing to 
rummage amongst the straw. He began to 
look uneasy, then his face cleared. 

“The label will show in a minute," he 
said. But though he searched everywhere 
(Sant helping him in a shamefaced way), 
there was no sign of a label. 

“I say, here's a go!" exclaimed Brice, 
when there could be no doubt that the label 
had disappeared. “ How on eurth can I tell 
whether old Thomas didn't give it me by 
mistake ? ” 

"I know," replied Sant; "look at the 
labels of the pots and tins; there's sure to be 
one to show if it was bought in Birmingham. 
where Price's people live.” 

A rapid search was only too conclusive. 
A parcel * With Aunt Fanny's love" written 
on it settled the point; Brice had no aunt 
named Fanny. 

The boys were bundling the things back 
into their places as fast as possible when 
Price entered the room, hoping to find his 
promised hamper. 

"I suppose no one’s seen a hamper for 
me?" he asked of the room generally. 

" Please, Price, I'm not quite sure," said 
Brice apologetically. 
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“How should I know?" he answered. 
“It might have had to do with a young 
lady, or it might have been something else.” 

Then it dawned on me what was the 
meaning of it all. Monslow must have 
known all along that I was assistant- 
manager of Cobb Major’s love affair; and, 
of course, he was jealous, and had played 
this mean trick in order to have me under 
his thumb, and outflank us both. 

I went back to the school as fast as I could, 
and told Cobb exactly what had happened; 
and handed him the money I had received, to 
pay off that much of my debt. I said I'd a 
very good mind to send a full account of the 
matter home to * The Laurels," only the 
Grandpater was so prejudiced 1 didn't think 
he'd believe the story. Cobb Major looked 
rather queer. 

„Lou wait a bit," he said. “Tve had an 
idea in my head lately, and I believe I know 
something about James Monslow which will 
make you open your eyes. At all events, 
the first chance I get I mean to try and find 
out if it's true." 

Cobb wouldn't say any more, though I 
begged him to tell me what was in his mind ; 
but, as luck would have it, I myself was the 
one to make the discovery. 

( To be continued. 


“ What do you mean?” 

Brice explained to the best of his ability, 
nnd, to his great relief, the big boy took it 
very well. In fact, he was generous enough 
to offer Brice & couple of handfuls of cakes 
and fruit as an acknowledgment of his 
straightforwardness. 

“ But 1 should never have thought of it 
if it hadn't been for Sant," explained Brice. 
Whereupon Price insisted on Sant's having a 
couple of apples; and, much to his annoy- 
ance, he had to accept them. 

But he would not eat them. He put them 
in his pocket, and when he reached the 
playground gave them to little Graves, who 
conceived a totally erroneous idea of his 
generosity in consequence. 

Fond of fruit, fond of cakes, Sant neverthe- 
less loathed the sight of them for the next 
week ; they reminded him so painfully of his 
misdoing. He avoided Price, so that he 
might not be asked to have an apple; nor 
was his conscience at rest till he had 
persuaded his mother to send him a hamper, 
which he hastened to share with Price and 
Brice. 
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GENERAL SIR ARTHUR COTTON, KCSI, RE. 


T |: father lived to the age of nincty-seven. 
1 He was an earnest Christian, an ardent 
engineer, and a very enthusiastic temperance 
man. He kept his powers to the last, and 
his mental clearness, his cheerful spirits, and 
keen earnestness about all that was passing 
in the political, as well as the geographical 
world, were only equalled by his love for 
missions and the zeal that he always 
showed with regard to the spread of 
Christianity and civilisation from one end 
to the other of the Empire. 


Arthur Cotton was an adventurer in the 
truest and best sense of the word, for he was 
ever experiencing and pushing forward, 
seeking, searching—and I may say finding— 
that which was best and greatest and most 
glorious, both as an inheritance in this 
world and in that which is to come. 

His eagerness delighted every boy who 
knew him. He began his travels very early : 
when he was only sixteen he had embarked 
for India, where he began his second series 
of engineering surveys. His first were 
carried out on the hills of North Wales, 
where, as & boy, he tramped miles and miles 
with his theodolite and other instruments in 
a leathern case strapped over his shoulders, 


seeking hospitality at the various farm. . 


houses which he passed in his journeyings. 
Invariably he was offered “a good glass of 
beer,” and as invariably he refused this 
offer, choosing any other viand or refresh- 
ment in preference to the draught, which, if 
for the moment pleasant, might afterwards 
prove injurious. He was with a companion 
who ridiculed his scruples, and urged him 
not to be so abstemious, but all in vain! 


Arthur Cotton was a tough customer when . 


the question of principle came in. He 
thought it wiser to kcep his brain clear; and 
he was rewarded by constant success in 
everything he undertook, even at that early 
age. He knew how to say “no,” and he 
said it, wisely and well, upholding always 
whatever he considered right. 

He belonged to a very clever family. He 
had ten brothers, and they all distinguished 
themselves in their own particular line, 
whatever it might be. They were a very 
hard-working lot, and made the most of the 
powers God had given them. One of the 
brothers, Sydney, was a general, who by his 
presence of mind, decision, and courage, 
saved the situation more than once during 
the Indian Mutiny--that is to say, by the 
stringent measures which he adopted. and 
the strong use of common sense, he 
prevented the disaffected spirit from 
spreading farther into the ranks, which 
otherwise it would have done—by his 
military skill, which enabled him to perform 
various acts in connection with the troops 
he commanded, which brought him signal 
fame as a soldier of the Quecn. 

Richard Cotton was the second brother. 
He became Provost of Worcester College, and 
until a few weeks before his death he told us 
that he was doing the same amount of work, 
in his Sunday and weekday duties, that he had 
been doing thirty-five years ago, without any 
abatement of strength or energy. Another 
brother was an Admiral, and three were in 
the Hoyal Engineers. 

But to return to Arthur Cotton's first 
voyage. He went to India, and there began 
his engineering plans. At a glance he saw 
that the need of this vast country was water, 
nothing but water; and he determined to lay 
statements before the Indian Government 
which would induce those who were in the 
hishest authority in that country to permit 
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a system of channels and canals to be 
carried through the arid plains, which even 
then were suffering from the terrible disaster 
of drought and famine. 

When he was a little boy, Arthur had been 
noticed standing still on the road on a rainy 
day, when his brothers were hurrying home, 
tracing holes in the mud around the puddles 
with his stick. When asked what he was 


. doing, his reply was: “I am making canals 


for the water to run through.” 

On another occasion, when quite a little 
fellow, he was playing with his bread and 
milk instead of eating it, and when asked 
* What made him delay so long in taking his 
breakfast, ` his reply was: I am making 
channels with my bread and milk." 

When he had only been about a year in 
India there were threatenings in the land of 
Burmah, and he, with many other troops, 
was sent off to that country. The voyage in 
those days was Jong and strange, very wenri- 
some and difficult to accomplish; but when 
our men arrived on the scene of their new 
Jabours they were—what, thank God, our 
soldiers have always been—brave, daring, and 
untiring to the last degree. They worked 
perfect wonders. The Burmese soldiers, 
though fierce and savage in their warfare, 
and unpitying in their cruelty, fought 
desperately for their honour. Many were 
the scenes of bloodshed and death. But 
the British army valiantly faced it all, and 
won signal victories. 

When Arthur Cotton was an old man he 
used to describe how, when he was on the 
Burmese field-of battle, he heard the bullets 
plunging all around his head; and it was a 
marvel to himself that he was never touched 
by one, for he was in the thick of the fight 
from the beginning to the end of the expedi- 
tion. 

It was in coming back to India at the 
close of the war that, seated one evening on 
the deck of the ship, in a thoughtful mood 
he looked up into the clear blue sky, with 
its silver moon and myriads of stars shining 
down upon him in such wonderful beauty: as 
he gazed upon that panoramie scene he 
asked himself, ** Who made that moon, those 
stars, that sky?" The answer came clear 
enough: It was God who made them all." 

Then eame another question to his mind. 
“ Do I know anything about God? Has He 
ever spoken to us, or told us anything about 
Himself and His work?" Again came the 
answer: There is te Bible; it is the word 
of God." Once more he soliloquised : “But 
I have never read that book." 

On the impulse of the moment (and a good 
impulse it is well to follow !) he went down 
to the saloon, where the captain and the rest 
of the passengers were playing cards. He 
asked this question: Has anyone a Bible on 
board?" There was & shout of surprised 
laughter from all present, as they heard this 
inquiry. But he continued bravely, like him- 
self, “I want to read the Bible; can anyone 
lend me one?“ 

Iu afew minutes one was produced. and 
he went away to study it alone. He became 
quite absorbed in his new researches; night 
and day this wonderful book filled his mind. 
He found question after question aroused in 
his heart by this study, and he found ques- 
tions answered too, and difficulties cleared 
away. So full of joy and delight was he in 
his new discovery, that when he landed on 
the shores of England his first thought was, 
“Who will help me in the study of this 
book? 

He went back to stay with his relations 
and friends—his brothers and sisters, as well 


as his cousins of his own age; but when 
they talked of the endless round of pleasures 
which seemed to fascinate them, such as 
dancing, hunting, billiard and card playing, 


and many other amusements which were in 


those days the custom in country houses, 
just as they are now, he felt sickened, anc 
turned away, considering that life was too 
serious to be spent in such pursuits. A re- 
creation he could appreciate; but there was 
go much real business to be done first !—he 
longed to know more for himself; and he 
was determined to benefit the world around 
him by making use of the knowledge he had 
received, and was keenly eager to receive 
more fully. 

His brothers used to chaff him, saying, 
“What is the matter with you, Arthur ?— 
you look so solemn." He felt indeed, as he 
afterwards described it, like a fish out of 
water!" “Is there not one of you who can 
help me?“ he asked sometimes: I want to 
learn more of my Bible—1 want to serve God 
and man." 

It appeared that the only member of the 
family who really was devoted to this study 
was his brother who afterwards became 
Provost of Worcester College. 

He then elected to leave the merry throng, 
and join this brother, who was leading u 
bachelor life in a very quiet rectory in 
Oxtordshire. Here the two brothers spent 
many weeks together. reading, writing, walk- 
ing from one end of the viliage to another, 
visiting the poor; and much of their time 
they spent upon their knees seeking the 
knowledge of God, nor did they seek in vain. 

Arthur left his brother’s rectory with a 
new vigour and determination to pursue life 
in its highest paths, and to prepare himselt 
for a career of true usefulness. 

His next journey was to Egypt, and then 
Palestine. His travels in the desert he used 
often to describe—the long days without a 
comfortable meal, the exciting adventures, 
and sometimes dangers (tor travelling was 
not so easy then as it is now). An Arab 
dragoman accompanied their caravan, for 
they required a large number of armed men 
to preserve them from the hordes of wild 
tribes who frequented many of the strange 
districts they were bent on exploring. 

On one occasion he described travelling 
in a desert, crossing the vast expanse, where 
not one single being was visible as far as 
their eye could trace, even to the horizon, 
when, all of a sudden, as the dusk of the 
evening was coming on, a dark object was 
seen at some distance. Was it a man? It 
appeared to be so. But whilst they were 
considering and wondering who the traveller 
might be, the whole scene around them was 
changed in an incredibly short space of time 
—it really seemed alive with fierce hordes 
of Arabs, who surrounded the travellers, 
threatening them seriously, and urgently 
demanding the goods that they carried. witn 
them. 

For a short time there was a fierce fight, 
and the travellers were in real danger of 
their lives. At last they escaped from the 
group that had surrounded them. 


In the early morning they found them. 
selves under the protection of a Turkish 


ruler, who seemed to consider himself re- 
sponsible for their safety to the British 
Government; and their troubles for the 
moment were over. 

They rode on camels and donkeys, for 


there were no other means of locomotion in. 


those days. On the road from Jerusalem to 
Jericho, he used often to tell us that he 
witnessed a scene singularly like the one in 
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the tenth chapter of St. Luke, where a 
wealthy merchant, travelling with his goods 
from the one city to the other, was suddenly 
arrested by a gang of thieves, subjected to 
the greatest insults and indignities, robbed 
of all he possessed, and left wounded by the 
wayside! His cries were piteous to hear, 
and his distress at losing his possessions 
was so great that it seemed impossible to 
console him, even by the small gifts which 
the travellers could produce. 

He had an interesting time in Persia, and 
a serious illness at Bagdad, where he sutfered 
so severely from an intense fever which 
attacked him that he lay nt the point of 
death for some days. He used often to 
describe how, during that time of absolute 
weakness, when he could not speak or raise 
a finger, he was still conscious, and distinctly 
heard the persons round his bed arranging 
as to how his coffin should be made. The 
order was given for it, and, as it is the 
custom in those hot countries to bury the 
dead without delay, all the preparations were 
made—his grave was dug, and his coflin 
ready for use — when, to the astonishment of 
everyone, he experienced a change for the 
better; his illness had taken & good turn, 
and he recovered. Seventy years later he 
used to tell the story, saying that he 
thought his experience was unique in this 
respect ! 

He had a devoted dragoman, a young 
Greek, who accompanied him on his travels, 
and who, during these long journeys, learned 
from his master the way of salvation through 
Christ Jesus, and became a most earnest 
searcher in the study of the Scriptures 
which he noticed the English traveller 
enjoying day after day. His friend, who also 
accepted the Gospel as his portion and God's 
Word as his guide, was the victim of Greek 
prejudice—was immured, as it is called, in 
the recess of a wall of a convent, where 
bricks were built up all around him, and he 
was left to die a horrible death of suffocation ; 
but, nothing daunted, the young dragoman kept 
his clear profession, and he went from much 
suffering and cruelty to be with the Lord 
Jesus Christ, having trusted Him as his 
Saviour. 

When Arthur Cotton returned to India, he 
became a great Irrigationist. He had calmly 
made up his mind that nothing could save 
India from famine and destruction but an 
abundance of fresh clear water from the 
hills. We might say this is common 
sense; but it is astonishing how, in a long 
life of unceasing effort, he never fully 
succeeded in bringing this view into practice, 
plain as it may seem to you and me. Every 
other plan had been devised for the relief of 
famine that human brain can suggest, except 
the one necessary system of utilising the 
water that rushes through the rivers in 
millions of tons, wasting itself in the ocean. 
Every hour water is pouring through these 
rivers unused and uncared for—sometimes 
bursting all bounds and using its power in 
destructive floods; at another time the river 
is found to be comparatively low, and nothing 
but drought and dearth are to be seen on 
every side; the country becomes desert, and 
the people suffer unknown hardships, their 
fields parched, with the heat of the sun, into 
the dryness and hardness of a high- road; 
the land, which ought to be covered with rich 
crops, is poverty-stricken to the last degree. 
Where are they to obtain food? How are 
they to gain the ordinary necessaries of life 
—even a little meal of rice, of which their 
ordinary sparing diet consists? Had that 
water which flowed away in millions of tons 
into the salt sea been only held back by a 
system of dams and canals, that dreadful 
famine, of which we read every day in the 
paper, by which thousands are dying, would 
have been averted, the desert would have 
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become a garden, and the howling wilderness 
would have blossomed as the rose. 

Perhaps some of my boy readers will take 
this great question to heart, and prayerfully 
consider before God whether they may not 
be used in word, energy, and influence to get 
these great reforms carried out, and, instead 
of praying for famine relief, or appealing for 
money to provide a fraction of what is really 
needed by the country which is under our 
care and rule, to use the provisions that our 
great Creator has made, which have really 
been placed within easy reach of the people 
who are depending on us, and thus save them 
from ruin and suffering—and even death. 

Perhaps there is one boy who is studying 
this page to-day who will be another Arthur 
Cotton, an engineer raised up to point out to 
our rulers the importance of using water for 
agricultural purposes—conquering the dis- 
aster of flood, and delivering the nation from 
famine. Every part of the country which he 
irrigated he enriched and saved, permanently, 
from those deadly famines. 

I must tell you some of our adventures in 
our Indian home. My father used to take 
very long walking expeditions, for there were 
no means of transit very ensy to obtain in the 
neighbourhood of the river Godavery forty 
to fifty yearsago. He thought nothing of the 
tropical sun, which most of his English friends 
dreaded so much that they dare not go out 
in the middle of the day; but he would walk 
for thirty miles with scarcely a rest, from 
village to village, planning out his works for 
the irrigation of the district, giving orders to 
the officers that were under him, inspecting 
the work done, and watching for the necessity 
of repairs—for sometimes the heavy river 
tide would injure the half-finished anicuts, 
or dams, across the river. He has often 
carried out these tremendous tasks whilst 
journeying so many miles a day, with nothing 
to eat but a few bananas purchased on the 
road, or gathered from the shady trees which 
are often to be found in thick groves by the 
roadside. With this fruit and some fresh 


. milk, which he would beg from the women 


sitting at the doors of their huts, he would 
be perfectly satisfied as he went from place 
to place, though often, when he returned 
home, he would be so exhausted that he 
would lie down on his bed and have a long 
sleep, which he snid made him as fresh as if 
he were a boy. 

On one of these expeditions he was passing 
alone through & jungle, when presently he 
heard a slight rush in the forest. On looking 
behind, he saw a bear trotting along in the 
most friendly way to meet him. He was just 
wondering what he had better do, when, as 
he expressed it, Mrs. Bear appeared on the 
scene, followed by two little bears. Thus he 
was confronted by the entire family, who 
began to grow fierce at the sight of atraveller 
in those lonely haunts. He raised his stick, 
and shook it in their faces, when, to his 
relief, they all turned round and trotted 
away; &nd he was enabled to pursue the 
remainder of his journey in peace. 

In one village he found the people in & 
great commotion : they said & big tiger was 
going about the place, and that when they 
lay down to sleep at night they were never 
quite sure whether they might not have a 
visit from His Royal Highness in the dark 
hours. It appeared that during the previous 
evening an old woman who was sleeping 
quietly in her little mud hut was visited by 
the tiger, and dragged bodily out of it—her 
bones only being left to tell the tale the next 
moruing. 

On one occasion, when we were all living 
in a small cottage on the hills, where we 
used to go for change and rest, we were 
sleeping, as we usually did in hot weather, 
with all the windows and doors open, our 
Indian servant lying on the floor, and we in 


our little beds. We were suddenly awoke in 
the middle of the night by the loud cry of a 
hyena, quite close to my bed; the ayah 
raised her head and said, "Bad Pussy," 
and drove it away. She seemed to think 
nothing of this danger, which to us English 
children appeared a very real one. 

The young officers who were serving under 
my father at these great Godavery works 
must have felt very lonely so far away from 
all their friends. They lived in very rough 
quarters, and had exceedingly rough work, 
with many thousands of natives under them, 
whom they had to pay week by week. One of 
these officers amused himself by taming a 
pet frog, which used to come and visit him 
directly he came from his work, and would 
sit beside him—on his knee, or on his table 
when ha was writing. He said to us one 
duy : If my frog were to die, 1 should not 
know what to do—I should feel quite friend- 
less in my little room." 

Every night when we were children we 
used to pass through a long passage on our 
way to the nursery, and when we looked up 
we saw rows of bats, all hanging up by their 
wings, and looking quite immovable as they 
remained in a state of torpor, until they were 
disturbed early the next morning. 

I think you would have enjoyed the lovely 
rides and walks there, with such quantities 
of beautiful flowers and roses. 

We were all taken one day to see & sugar 
factory, and one gentleman took his favour- 
ite white dog with him, called Ginger. As 
we were going round the factory, the fore- 
man was showingushow the treacle was made, 
in great barrels of melted sugar, which stood 
much higher than our heads, in every 
different stage from boiling heat to an or- 
dinary temperature, as nice and cool as your 
treacle might be when you put it on your 
slices of bread in the morning. 

However, poor Ginger did not understand 
these varieties of heat, and for some reason 
or other he made a plunge from the little plat. 
form where the crusher stood, and selected 
one of the hottest barrels for his dive. 
The consequence was a fearful yell, which 
electrified the whole place ; this was followed 
by another yell, and another, as the natives 
who had been working in the factory 
gathered round, shrieking and yelling them- 
selves, as a sort of echo. We could not 
imagine what was the matter, until we dis- 
covered that poor Ginger had jumped from 
one vat to another down the linein a state of 
dreadful pain and alarm. By the time he 
ended his career in the arms of a Hindoo. 
he was taken out more dead than alive, and 
all his nice white hair was clogged together 
in brown strings of sticky treacle! Poor 
fellow, he was very sorry for himself ; and it 
was a perfect wonder he was not killed. If 
he had gone into the first vat he certainly 
would have been burned in the boiling heat ; 
but he lived many a long day afterwards— 
I cannot say to tell his tale—but probably to 
ks his tail for his deliverance from such a 
peril. 

We were vety fond of the elephants that 
were so beautifully trained to do all kinds of 
work iu the Godavery district. They used 
to kneel, and carry, and walk, and trot, and, 
in fact. they were clever enough to do any- 
thing they were told. Their sagacity was 
marvellous, and they were as gentle as 
possible to anyone who had shown 
them a kindness; but they had a bitter and 
unaying hatred fora man who had ill-treated 
them. ` 

I remember some of these splendid crea- 
tures being brought round to our door one 
day, and when we came out to look at them 
my father said to one of the servants: 
„Bring them something to eat." The only 
thing that appeared to be at hand at the 
moment was a gourd or pumpkin. This was 


thrown down, and for a moment it was an 
unsolved riddle to us as to what the first 
elephant would do with it. He rolled it over 
and over with his trunk, as if he was con- 
sidering how he could reach its sweet interior, 
and then he raised his great foot, and crushed 
it to atoms; after which he proceeded to 
take up a piece with his trunk, and delicately 
to place it in his open mouth. He quite 
enjoyed the feast, and we enjoyed watching 
the process as he had his lunch. 

Sometimes there were tremendous floods 
in this river, which, you must remember, was 
not like the river Thames, the Severn, or the 
Medway; but opposite the house where we 
lived—which, after all, was only a rough 
shanty, in which all the rooms opened into 
one another, on the slope of a hill, where 
stone used to be cut for the weirs and dams 
—it was four miles wide, and on one occa- 
sion, when the floods were out, and huge 
volumes of water were rushing towards the 
sea, the land was covered to a great extent 
on both sides. Villages, woods, masonry, 
and interiors of carpenters’ sheds, and 
everything else, in fact, that lay in its way, 
were hurled bodily down the stream. Our 
house was swept by the relentless flood, and 
we were taken to a neighbour's cottage at a 
litéle distance out of reach of the danger. 

Looking from the windows of our refuge, 
we saw portions of our property bobbing upand 
down as they rushed past us. Amongst those 
articles one day was seen my father’s cocked 
hat, side by side with his favourite book, 
which he used often to read—“ Madame 
Guyon’s Life." A boat was immediately 
sent out, and the treasures were rescued. 

One day, when I was a very little girl 
sitting with my nurse and my little brother 
at tea in the nursery, a native woman who 
was passing by came rushing in at the open 
door, calling out “Snake! snake!" She 
told the nurse that she had just seen a very 
large cobra dart in at the open doorway, and 
that it must now be in the room. An alarm 
being raised, my father heard the cries, and 
immediately told us all to go through the 
other door into the passage. He then 
brought his gun, and shut both doors, 


N ow, boys, I want to have a talk with you 
about China, and to enlist your interest 
in the people of that great country. 

You have all of you heard of its immense 
population: some one has said that if every 
letter of the Bible represented a single soul, 
and you were to count all the letters of the 
Bible from Genesis to Revelation, you would 
have to count the whole Bible over eighty 
times before you would have reached a 
figure large enough to represent the number 
of souls in China. 

This, however, may seem a dry and unin- 
teresting fact. But when we use a little 
thought over it, and begin to think that each 
of these Chinese has desires, affections; all 
have their joys and sorrows, their possibility 
of doing good or evil; each has miseries 
which can be largely comforted, fears 
which can largely be alleviated, and hopes 
which can largely be realised ; each is the 
victim of bad customs which can be changed, 
superstitions which can be done away with, 
and bad government which can be rectified, 
—do we not see that no one with a love for 
mankind can fail to have the heart moved 
at the thought of the possibilities there are 
for the bettering of such a large fraction of 
the human race ? 

As I think of China (and I have travelled 
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remaining for some time alone, searching 
for the snake. My mother listened breath- 
lessly, for she knew that the danger was 
very vreat--a cobra capello, which, as you 
know, is a creature of enormous size, from 
six to nine feet long, whose bite is of a most 
deadly and venomous kind, is a terrible foe 
when aggravated. 

In a little while the report of a gun was 
heard; again another shot; and then my 
father came out of the room, desiring two 
of the servants to come and help him to 
finish off the cobra. He told us afterwards 
that he waited for a lone time in perfect 
silence, with his gun on his shoulder and 
his hand on the trigger, but there was no sign 
of the snake in any part of the room. At 
Jast he saw it raise his head above the chest 
of drawers, its hood up, with those curious 
marks like spectacles upon it, and its forked 
tongue darting from its mouth. He imme- 
diately fired, and then fired again; and now 
we witnessed the triumphant spectacle of 
the huge body of the cobra being drageed 
along the gravel in the front of the house, a 
monster m size which I shall never forget. 

Scorpions, centipedes, frogs, and every 
other imaginable kind of reptile abound in 
Southern India, and you have to take great 
care not to walk on the ground without shoes 
and stockings, or your bare feet would be 
exposed to a deadly sting at any moment. 

It is not pleasant either when you go to your 
bath in the morning to find an array of little 
cold shiny frogs sitting. on it, looking up 
with their bright eves, as much as to sav, 
* May we come in and share it, too?“ 

The birds in India are delightful. I am 
sure you would like to hear the owls, with 
their long hooting cry, and to see the gay 
little green paroquets, and the little blue and 
crimson sparrows that exist in hundreds, so 
easy to catch because they are so tame and 
unsuspicious ; but they are very difficult to 
keep in any cage, for they are so tiny that 
they push their way between the bars and 
disappear when you think that all is safe, 
and that you have secured a number of 
delightful pets. 

My father was a very great engineer, a 
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in eleven of its eighteen provinces, and mixed 
with people of all classes), there is no thought 
that at first fills me so much with sadness as 
this—the good material there is there, but 
which is lost for want of development. It is 
the same whether you think of their hearts, 
their brains, or the material resources of the 
country. 

The Chinese have plenty of brain power. 
When some of their young men come to 
England, and enter our Universities, they 
always give a good account of themselves in 
the examinations. One of the rising young 
ofticers in the Chinese navy was educated in 
England, and passed out first in the naval 
exams at Greenwich. They can master 
foreign languages to such an extent, that 
when a Chinese educated in Australia came 
to England some few years ago, to speak in 
an anti-opium crusade, the saying about him 
became a proverb: “If you want to hear 
good English, go and hear that Chinese 
speak." And when the present Chinese 
Ambassador, Sir Lo Feng-lu, came over to 
England as the interpreter of Li Hung- 
chang, even Gladstone congratulated him on 
his remarkable fluency in our language. 


Yet in China the good brains are largely . 


undeveloped. Apart from the influence 
which foreigners have brought to bear upon 
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traveller, and a student: he had a marvellous 
knowledge of all parts of the world, partly 
from his travels and partly from his constant 
study of geographical maps, up to the very 
last week of hislife. He was never idle, nor 
could he bear to see anyone else about him 
with nothing to do. Besides all this, how- 
ever, he was an earnest and devoted servant 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. He loved God and 
His Word—the Bible. He quite longed thut 
every boy whom he knew should begin at once 
to choose the best service, and to devote 
himself to his Heavenly Master, and also 
to the good of his fellow man. 


"Life is real, Life is earnest, 
And the grave is not ita goal." 


This was the feeling that wns constantly 
in his mind, and his pride and delight were 
very great when my brother brought home 
the good-conduct sword from Sandhurst— 
only one being given, to the best-conducted 
man in the college out of eight hundred young 
oflicers. This was a great triumph, and he 
then said nothing could give him more plea- 
sure than the sight of this good.conduct 
sword. 

He lived ninety-seven years, and was always 
a temperate man, never taking beer or other 
alcoholic liquors through all his arduous toils 
for fifty years in India; and during the last 
thirty years of his life he was a most ardent 
abstniner, wearing the blue ribbon, and trying 
to urge everyone he knew to live as he lived, 
without tasting that drink which has 
destroyed, and is still destroying, so many of 
those around us. 

As one after another in the ranks of 
earth's good men are called away to dwell 
in that distant land beyond our sight, we 
want the boys and young men of our day to 
come bravely, boldly forward on the side of 
right, to serve the Lord and do His Will, to 
be subjects of the King, and carry out the 
tasks and duties they have to perform. 

If any one of you will follow in his steps, 
how glad I shall be that I ever ventured to 
write to you of one whom I loved so well, and 
whom I shall one day meet again in the land 
of Light and Love and Joy ! 


some of the scholars of China in the last 
century, the Chinese are what we should call 
practically uneducated. About 250 years 
ago the Jesuits taught some scholars of 
Peking the elements of astronomy and geo- 
graphy, together with mathematics. But 
the knowledge then gained was not passed 
on and made the property of the nation. 
On the contrary. these seltish officials seem 
to delight in deliberately keeping the people 
in ignorance. Since the times of the 
Jesuits, the causes of the eclipse of the sun 
and moon have been known in Peking, and 
yet to this very day, whenever an eclipse is 
about to occur, an official notice is sent from 
Peking throughout the Empire, exhorting the 
people to go out on the streets, sound their 
gongs, and beat their drums, in order to 
frighten away the dragon, and thus * save ” 
the sun and moon from his devouring jaws. 
And. as if the Chinese could not be too proud 
of their folly, they have chosen the dragon 
swallowing the sun as their national emblem. 
and have it stamped on their stamps, painted 
on their oflice walls, and blazoned on their 
flags. 

Then as to the facts of physical science— 
the shape of the earth, the relative position 
of China to the nations, etc.— the great 
majority of the people are wholly ignorant. 
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I remember in Si-chuan, that large province 
in the far west, à man coming into the inn 
to have a chat with me. In many respects 
he would be called an intelligent Chinese. 
After a little talk he informed me that the 
earth is square, and the heavens round. 
The statement that the earth is square is 
contained in the classies of the Chinese. 
Perhaps as he spoke he saw a look of wonder- 
ment or incredulity pass over my face, and 
so he proceeded to prove the point. To do 
this was very simple: he had not to trouble 
me to go out into the courtyard, and behold 
the encircling heavens, which might have 
been some eye-proof as to their roundness."' 
No, the proof was much nearer to hand: it 
was to be found in his own body. 

„See, said he, pointing to his head, my 
head is round ; and," bringing then his feet 
with their square-toed shoes together, “ my 
feet are square." As the Chinese say “ man 
is a little heaven and earth," what more 
could be added in way of proof to make the 
demonstration perfect? The heavens are 


round, sois my head; the earth is square, 


so are my feet! 

Then, given the supposed square, a large 
circle is drawn which touches the square on 
all sides; this is held to be “the Middle 
Kingdom "— which is their name for China. 
And the foreigners are supposed to inhabit 
the out-of-the-way corners. It is this arro- 
gant pride in most of the officials of China 
(the people are not to be blamed) that has 
made it so hard for them to submit and 
demean themselves to have intercourse with 
foreigners, whom they call “ barbarians.” 
They have always indoctrinated the people 
with the idea that China is practically the 
only civilised nation, and that outside 
countries are permitted to exist on condition 
they pay yearly tribute to China! 

Only within the last few years, when a new 


pattern of British rifle had been served out 


to some soldiers in the north, the general in 
command informed his soldiers that of 
course they knew that all countries paid 
tribute to China, and the form that Great 
Britain's tribute took that year was rifles ! 
This was at the bottom of the great “ Audi- 
ence" question nearly thirty years ago in 
China. For over the first half of this cen- 
tury, the Emperors of China had absolutely 
refused to see a foreign ambassador as 
representing sovereigns of equal standing 
with China’s ruler. In the year 1873, four 
months were wasted in trying to get the ques- 
tion settled. At last the Chinese gave way. 
It is not easy to measure the blow it was 
to their pride, and there is no doubt that 
this present “ Boxer " movement, guided and 
directed by a small clique of Manchus, blind 
with rage, hatred, prejudice, and ignorance, 
has its roots in that same arrogance and 
pride which have, more than any other 
cause, brought China to its present pitiable 
condition. For it is true of nations as well 
as individuals, that God resisteth the 
proud, but giveth grace to the humble.” 

We had hoped that China had been 
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largely humbled by her late war with Japan; 
certainly it was a great awakening, that with 
a population, as the Chinese say, of 
400,000,000, she should be vanquished by 
the Japanese, who have just one-tenth of 
that number in population. here were 
some marks of genuine humility seen in 
some quarters, but a deeper Jesson has yet 
to be learned, and we trust its outcome will 
be more permanent, and that its time is now 
at hand. 

In our premises at Lu-an Fu Shan-si we 
have a small astronomical telescope, which 
belongs to Mr. C. T. Studd, the cricketer, 
with whom I went out to China, and whose 
work we carried on when he and his family 
left for England some seven years ago. A 
Chinese scholar with a g.a. degree came one 
night, and we had a look at the moon. I 
casually observed that the moon was much 
nearer the earth than the planets, and 
distant only some 240,000 miles from the 
earth. 

Is it as far as that from your honourable 
country ? " he naively replied. 

The state of mind such an answer as that 
implies is difficult for us in the West to con- 
ceive of. 

Yet learning of a certain kind is greatly 
honoured in China: it consists of making 
essays in such high-flown, stilted language. 
that it may be said the only object seems to 
be to represent ideas and thoughts, which 
are in themselves not particularly deep, in 
the most difficult way. So that writing 
which we in the West hold to be good when 
it expresses clear thought in precise language, 
the easier understood the better, is the exact 
reverse to Chinese ideas on the subject. 
Here, writing is to express thought; there 
to conceal it. In the Shiminoseki treaty 
with Japan, after the late war, the treaty 
was drawn up in Chinese, Japanese, and 
English. And it was stated the English 
text should decide points which could not be 
understood in the Chinese or Japanese texts ! 
It is the system of their education which is 
so faulty. 

But there is a part of us that is more im- 
portant than the brain, and that is the 
heart. Many are clever who are not good. 
Again we have the same sad fact in China, 
the want of development. The heart cannot 
be changed and developed without a true 
religion. From the Christian standpoint 
you may take it asa fact that the Chinese 
have no real religion, no religion which 
vitally affects the heart—which brings their 
heart and conscience into touch with the 
living God. The “ heathen Chinese" is a 
phrase, not of prejudice and narrow-minded- 
ness, but a sad and solemn fact. In,China 
there are three systems of so-called religion— 
the Confucianist, the Buddhist, and the 
Taoist—and yet it is a strange fact that in 
all China you will not meet a single Chinese, 
outside foreign influences, who belongs en- 
tirely to one of these religions. Every 
Chinese is & professor of all three, and one 
of the most common mottoes you see in- 
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seribed over the door of better-elass Chinese 
is, “ The three religions revert to one.” 

Now in these three religions there are 
many points which are dircetly opposite to 
each other; but the mind of the Chinese is 
so accommodating in matters of religion“ 
that it does not seem to. disturb him in the 
least. 

These religions have in them no vital 
force ; they cannot bring “ the powers of the 
world to come" so home to the heart as to 
enable their followers to overcome this 
present evil world. They present no true 
views of sin as offence against & personal 
God, of atonement for sin, nor do they speak 
of the Holy Spirit as & personal God, who 
can dwell in the humble heart and enable 
that heart to be what conscience says it 
ought to be. 

Disinterested love is unknown. Love to 
God is unknown, and love to man as man., 

There is, in many of the Chinese, a great 
deal of ‘good nature,“ and many good 
points, as cheerfulness, thriftiness, patience. 
and so on; but there is no native religion in 
China to draw out the heart and to produce 
among the Chinese the class of people we 
mean by saintly Christians. 

And then look at the material resources of 
China: it is the same sad story—want of 
development. The treasures are there—-and 
there, apart from European help, they would 
remain, benefitting no one. 

They say the coalfields of Europe have 
an area of 40,000 square miles. But the 
coalfields of China have an area fen times 
that size! Yet go to the coal pits. Thev 
have no pumps, no means of ventilation; a 
winch-handle pulls up a small basket of coal, 
and it is taken away oftentimes in panniers 
on donkeys’ backs! Sometimes it is drawn 
in carts, but often the roads are impassable. 
Outside the treaty ports there is not, in a 
European sense, & single cart road in China— 
none of them are made. They are simply 
the natural soil, each cart going in the same 
rut; and these ruts are so deep sometimes 
that in the rainy season the axle of the cart 
will rest on the road, the cart wheels finding 
no bottom in the rut! 

If only there were public spirit enough in 
China to make a few good roads, one mule 
could do the work of two or three as things 
are now. 

Now, boys, the very last thing I want to 
do in writing like this is to make you laugh 
at the Chinese, or look down on them. My 
wish is exactly the reverse: I want to draw 
out your pity. I want to bring before you 
China's deep need. I want to show you 
what a vast field there is in China for doing 


good. 

Ilove the Chinese people—I &m looking 
forward to getting amongst them again; 
and if only those who are favourable to pro- 
gress and reform in China can be at the 
head of affairs, I believe there will be, at 
no distant date, immense increase to the 
membership of the Christian Church in 
China. 
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A PATHETIC MESSAGE FROM 
THE SEA. 


THE following extract from the “Lytham Times” 
has been sent us by the father of the writer of the 
message : 

“To post a letter in mid-ocean by enclosing it in a 
bottle, corking it up, and dropping it overboard, is 
neither the most certain nor expeditious means of 
ensuring its delivery at a given destination; but cir- 
cumstances have arisen when such a method of sending 
home a message has been the only one available, and 
the sea has frequently been faithful to the charge thus 
committed to it. Many a wessage so sent bas, after 
weeks or even months, found its way to the identical 

lace for which it was intended. Such has recently 

n the case with a message thus posted for delivery 
at Lytham. On Christmas Eve, 1898, the good ship 
Samena set sail from Portland, Oregon, laden with 
grain, homeward bound. She encountered much rough 
weather, which greatly delaved her passage, and, as if 
to prove the old adage that ‘after a sturm comes a 
calin,’ she eventually became so absolutely becalmed 
that her progress was stopped altogether. It was 
during this time that one of her crew bottled up and 
dropped overboard the following pathetic message, 
which he wrote on the back of a picture torn out of 
the * Boy's Own Paper, and representing a lad playing 
* The Lost Chord ' by means of blowing down the spout 
of n garden watering-can : 

"Ship Samena, of Greenock. Latitude 214 degrees 
North; longitude 37 West, May 19th, 1899.— Froin 
Portland, Oregon, to Queenstown for orders: 130 days 
out, and no provisions aboard. Crew on half whack ; 
living on cargo of wheat, and don't expect to ever 
reach port. 

„If this is picked up, please send word to E. S. 
Fardon, 11 Agnew Street, Lytham, Lancashire, Eng- 
land, or to George Ernest, 10 Albert Crescent, Penarth, 
South Wales.’ 

„For ten months this message floated at the tender 
mercies cf the waves, and was finally thrown up on 
shore at Parrot Bay, West Indies, as shown by an 
inscription added to the message by the finder to the 
following effect : . 

Found by Robert Higgs. overseer, of Parrot Bay, 
on the beach at S.C., on the 10th of March, 1990. 

“Mr. Higgs very kindly sent dhe message to Mr. 
H. H. Hutchins, Turk's Island, West Indies, who was 
good enough to post it on to Lytham, where the 
message, Weather-beaten and discoloured, but quite 
legible, was duly delivered exactly eleven montlis after 
the time it was dropped into mid-ocean. Happily, the 
crew's surmise that they would never reach port 
proved to be incorrect.” 


ote 
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“ MERCURY " TRAINING-SHIP. 


CAPTAIN HOARE writes from Hamble, Southampton : 
“It may be interesting to you to know that many 
boys have entered this ship and are now doing well in 
tlie navy through the medium of your paper." 


RN 


THE LEYS SCHOOL. 


OLD Leysians will be gratified to know that an 
effort made to clear off 40,0007. of the debt on the 
Leys, Cambridge, has proved successful. Among them 
the Old Boys have subscribed over 10,0007. towards the 
total, and among well-known names figuring in the 
completed subscription-list are Sir George H. Chubb, 
Mr. Fletcher Moulton, G.., Mr. R. W. Perks, M.P., 
Sir W. Broadbent, Sir J. Rickett, Sir JT. H. Fowler, M.F., 
Sir C. Furness, M.P., and Mr. A. J. Ba! four, M.P. 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


FEBRUARY. 


ENTOMOLOGY. 
By THE Rev. THEODORE WOOD, F.E.S. 


hu far as butterflies and moths are con- 

cerned, there is not very much ío be 
done during this present month of February. 
You may see a hibernated Sulphur or Small 
Tortoiseshell flitting to and fro on a specially 
warm and sunny morning, and you will prob- 
ably find a Spring Usher (Hibernia leuco- 
phearia) or two, and perhaps a Pale Brindled 
Beauty (Phigalia pilosaria) at rest upon the 
palings. But that will be about all, unless 
the weather is very mild indeed, when 
possibly a Great Oak Beauty (Amphidasis 
prodromaria) may bear them company. But 
this last insect prefers to sit on the trunks of 
oak-trees, where it is not nearly so conspicuous 
as one would expect from its great size and 
the bold black and white of its markings. 
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As a general rule, however, these early 
spring moths are not to be found until March, 
so I should advise the young collector not to 
trouble himself about them just yet, but to 
give up all the time that he can possibly 
spare to pupa-digging. 

Very little is required in the way of 
apparatus. You will only want a good strong 
garden trowel, a pad on which to kneel, anda 
box filled with cotton wool. 

N.B.—This box need not be of the dimen- 
sions of a packing-case. Pupæ do not take 
up very much room, and until you have 
gained a little experience you must not ex- 
pect to find very many of them. The first 
time you go out, indeed, you will very likely 
find none at all. Not once but seven times 
I went myself, when I was a boy, before I 
found a pupa, and when at last I dug one up 
and took it home and cherished it, all that 
came out was an ichneumon! I smashed 
that ichneumon flat! Indeed, I do not think 
that any insect was cver smashed much 
flatter. But I kept on digging in spite of 
these and other disappointments, and after a 
time I got on better. And it is a nice thing 
to turn up a sod and break it to pieces, and 
find quite a little cluster of pupie all cuddled 
up, as it were, together. 

To be in any way successful, however, you 
must pick your trees. Remember, in the 
first place, that it is perfectly useless to dig 
in the thicker parts of & wood. You might 
just as well go and dig in High. Holborn. 
Moths like plenty of space, and so do 
caterpillars; besides which, when you have 
only a dozen trees to the acre, you get all 
the caterpillars on those twelve trees which 
otherwise would have been spread over fifty 
or sixty. And the same rule holds good, of 
course, with the pupw at their roots. 

Then recollect, in the second place, that 
some trees are no good at all You will 
never find any pups, for instance, at the 
roots of a chestnut. Neither need you waste 
any time over horse-chestnuts, or sycamores. 
Oaks are the most productive of all. ‘Then 
come elm, ash, beech, birch, poplar, and 
willow, pretty well in that order, while you 
may get a few things under pines, and just 
one or two from maples and hawthorns. 

And then bear in mind, in the third place, 
that something depends on the character of 
the soil. Pupæ simply cannot abide thick 
clay ; neither is it of the slightest use to dig for 
them in ground which is sodden with moisture. 
So look out for large, isolated trees, growing 
in dry places, and with widely spreading 
roots. Then get out your trowel, and turn 
up the soil to a depth of four inches, and a 
distance of about eight from the trunk. 
Break the sods carefully to pieces, shake the 
matted roots of the vegetation, and search 
the loose earth with the utmost care. Re- 
member that many pup spin themselves up 
in cocoons, and that in some cases those 
cocoons are woven in with the herbage, so that 
no amount of shaking will set them free. 
And remember, too, that pupæ are often 
found in cracks and crannies, as well as 
under loose bark, and that some—like that 
of the Puss Moth—lie up in cocoons which 
are flush with the surface of the bark itself. 

If you find any pupe—and the more ex- 
perienced you become the more successful 
you will be—handle them as little as you 
possibly can. Don’t do as a young lady of 
my acquaintance did, with very disastrous 
results—waggie their tails about to see if 
they are alive! Take them up tenderly, 
lift them with care," and place them in your 
box between two layers of cotton wool. 
Then, when you get them home transfer them 
to your breeding-cage, cover them with a layer 
of fine sand, and sprinkle just a little water 
on the surface once or twice a week. 

Now comes an important question. Are 
you to force these pupe—t.e. keep them in a 


‘strong, cleans t 


warm room, so that the moths may hatch 
out the sooner ? 

Well, personally I recommend this process. 
Just now and then, I know, it results in a 
“cripple.” But then, on the other hand, 
you geb your moths hatched out before the 
press of summer work comes on, and while 
your setting-boards are fairly free. Besides 
which, you can fill up your series of many 
common species, and so be able to devote 
more time to hunting for better ones later on 
in the season.  But—and this is of the 
utmost importance—the room must not be 
ioo warm. Don't keep your breeding-cage 
on the mantelpiece, for instance, or on a 
shelf too close to the fire. And don’t forget 
the periodical damping. If these precautions 
are attended to there is very little danger in 
forcing, and the advantages of the process 
are so great that I unhesitatingly advise you 
to adopt it. 


The Boy Himself, Poultry Run, Pigeon 
Loft, Aviary, Rabbitry, Dog, 
and Garden. 


Bv Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.N, 


TUE Boy HiwsELF.—Dear lads, I told you in my last 

how well fitted tobacco was, in the form of bad 
cignrettes or good cigarettes, or pipe itself, to the 
production of the genus shargar. But then, boys who 
smoke are seldom very old before they are enticed to 
drink a glass of beer. lam not going to dwell upon 
this. It is too shocking tothink of. I only mention 
it to say that it is a great assistance in the progress 
towards shargardom. They tell me that people give 
giu to toy-terrier puppies to keep them small. Well, 
if so, they don't live long anyway, and it is much tbe 
same with the shargur. The want of regulated exer- 
cise is nlso conducive to the end in view. What I 
may call sporadic exercise—spurts at biking, cricket 
now and then, & spell of football once a week in 
season, gymnastics just when you think of it—doesn't 
do anyone any good from a health point of view, but 
as likely as not the reverse, 

Every would-be shargar must breathe as little fresh 
air as possible, He must live all he can in stuffy 
rooms, and never have his bedroom open day nor 
night. He must be particular to coddle himself all he 
can over the flre, and especially to keep indoors if 
there is a quarter of an inch of snow on the ground. 

The budding shargar must avoid the bath, The 
bath braces one up, you know, boy ; makes the nerves 

e pores of the skin so that all 
poisonous matter is carried away, and the blood thus 
kept pure. The bath makes a young fellow active in 
mind and body, fit to take his place in life, and strong 
enough to thrasha bully. 

Another thing which tends greatly to the proiuc- 
tion of shargars is over-eating. Eat all sorts of gar- 
bage at all sorts of odd times, Never mind how much 
you suffer after this, you will have the satisfaction of 
knowing that eating too much and too often will 
either make you bloated and pasty, or white and thin, 
aud that both conditions tend to stop growth. 


THR POULTRY RUN.—Weed out still Don't keep 
old fowls uor over many cockerels ; if you have one to 
go with each five or six fowls you have enough. If 
you possess many fowls, one of these cockerels will be 
king ; he may depose the old one if he hasn't gone to 
cock-a’-leekie long ago, aud he will fight the others 
till he can proclaim himself emperor on the gurden 
fence, after wading spur-deep in gore, This is the 
way of tlie world. But if you are going in for several 
different breeds for show purposes vou must keep 
them all select. Few boys do so, but look out more 
for eggs and flesh, 

Ducks may be hatched now, and if successful you 
will have a table treat by June. There is no reason 
why you should not be successful. The Irish boy was 
determined he should not be beaten. He borrowed 
a setting of duck's eggs from one farmer and a clucking 
hen from another, and set up a duckery at once. He 
is out in Australia now, and doing well. Oh, he has 
paul for the loan three times over. Your fowl run and 
onse will doubtless be by this time in apple-pie order. 
Study in your book the particular breed you like In st, 
and stick to that for a time, at all events, until you 
have gained some experience. As to setting fowls, he 
guided by nature, and if a fowl goes “clucking,” why, 
she may as well be set. I will have more to say ou 
this subject another month. 


THE PiGEON Lort.—For the benefit of my new 
readers I must repeut what I have often said before: 
do not be in too great a hurry to begin breeding. The 
weather this month is far too uncertain, and cven tbe 
beginning of the next is but little better. But it is not 
too soon to read und study your pigeon book, and to 
make all arrangements in your loft for pairing, feed- 
ing, etc., and to buy new stock if you require it. 

This is just the month for commencing tte season, as 
every season ought to becommenced, viz. by athorongh'y 
"spring-clean." If I happened at any time to visit a 
„B. O. P.“ pigeon loft, and found my readers did pct 
always keep it in a good sanitary condition, I shouli 
be much disappointed. The weather must be fpe, 


however. I presume you have got onc of those little 
short-handled triangular hoes called a scraper—well 
this has to be used first: it will go into any corner. 
Having swept and brushed, let the dust settle a bit. 
Then remove this with damp swabs. Never flick dust 
as if vou were angry with it. When you do so it only 
goes and plants itself down in some other part of the 
show: and as dust consists of millions upon millions 
of tiny balloons, in which the microbes of di-ease 
float, you cannot be too careful t» treat it is an enemy, 

Now get good soap, and sand, and a brush, and 
scrub out everywhere, Izal is the best disinfectant to 
put in your pigeon loft, or anywhere che for that 
matter. It is not poisoyous, and about perfect. After 
you have thoroughly cleaned the loft, let it dry, and, in 
à day or two after, you may, if required, whitewash. 
It ia better and easier to lime-wash a clean loft than a 
dirty one. 


Tur AVIARY.—Read last month's “ Doings.” Read 
your canary-book. Keep all clean and tidy, and feed 
well. 


Tur RABRITRY.—If the weather be fine it will be 
none too early to give your pets a run on the grass, or 
vou may take the hutches out, but not for good and all 
vet. Don't ever lift a rabbit by the ears without 
jetting the whole body weight rest on the other hand. 
Read last month's“ Doings “and test your skillat hutch- 
making. See that the wood is good and dry, especially 
if yon use up old boxes for the purpose. Long-haired 
rabbits should be groomed. 


OUR FRIEND THE Doa,—The dog is indeed our 
friend, and I think every boy who has time and. knows 
how to take care of so valuable an animal should have 
one. The companionship of a dog isa liberal education 
for any boy, for if he loves him and treats him most 
kindly, never beatiug him,a study of his manners will 
teach the ladtothink. Iam not aboveconfessing that it 
was a dog who first taught meto think, or, I should say, 
first set me a-thinking. She was a beautiful grey- 
hound bitch, and of a winter evening she would lie by 
the parlour fire till about nine o'clock. Then my 
father would say very quietly, just as if he had been 
speaking to a human being.“ I think, Bessie, it iz bed- 
time.” Up would jump the dog, and solemnly give a 
paw to every one of us, then she opened the door und 
walked upstairs, two flights, to her own attic. And 
yet they say greyhounds have not much braius! 


THE GARDENS.—Get everything clean and in order, 
and advance all work that can be advanced, but there 
is little else to be done this month in a small garden. 


THE BOY'S OWN CAMERA CLUB. 


By REGINALD A. R. BENNETT, M.A. (Oxon.). 
SOME NEW PROC ESSES— (continued). 


1 are no fewer than six different kinds of 

„Velox“ paper, three being particularly suitable 
for soft negatives, as they tend to give a good deal of 
contrast, while three are denominated “special” papers 
and give less contrast with hard negatives. Better 
than any of them, as far as my own experience goes, 
are the ** Velox post-cards” and the larger pieces of 
apparently the same material, sold as * heavy paper." 

This latter really is thin cardboard, and the prints on 
it require no mounting. A most nttractive way of 
printing on these cards, or on the thick paper made by 
other firms, is to print the negative in the centre of a 
piece of the material larger than itself, Thus, we 
take a piece of Velox eard or other thick paper, whole- 
plate size, and we take also a half-plate negative— 
which should be of a kind that requires no“ dodging,” 
since it is difficult to make any alterations, such aa 
printing—in clouds, etc.--and a piece of perfectly clean 
glass, just whole-plate size. is put into the frame. Now 
on this we place the negative exactly iu the centre, and 
upon it a whole-plate mask of perfectly opaque paper, 
with an opening just the size of the hif. plate picture 
that is about 6} by 43 in.—cver the negative. On 
this is laid, face-downwards of course, the thick paper. 

Now the exposure has to be made —I usually find about 
8 seconds at a little distance from the window is correct 
with an average negative—and the print is then devel- 
oped with the developer I gave in the last “ I. O. C.. C. 
article. Take my advice and don't try to develop it by 
vaslight, but use a red lamp, then you will be sure to 
get the margin perfectly pure white. Develop till the 
picture comes out just the right depth, allow a minute 
more (if developing slowly) for reduction in the hypo, 
and when you have fixed it, it will be just the right 
depth. Worked in this way it gives beantifu) black 
petures with particularly elcar half-toncs. Que of 
the first dozen. I ever printed on Velox card was 
~ within an ace“ of taking a silver medal in a com- 
petition with several well-known medallists for fellow 
competitors. I never got quite such good results on 
the paper, but probably it was my own fault. 

* Lurie Platiugtupe." - This isa variety of the“ print- 
out" platinum papers, and may fairly claim to be a 
recent process, as it omy made its appearance a few 
weeks ave. It is wade by Berger & Co., South Hill 
Works, Hampstead, F. w., and there are two vurietics 
of the printiug-out style—viz. black and sepia. There 
are also some made for development, but. theee I have 
not. triel, us I have a bias in favour of the original 
platinots pe process, and have not vet seen prints «o 
yool on auytbing that ha- been invented since. 

The printing-out paper is undoubtedly most conve- 
nient, for it requires nothing but to be printed to the 
desired depth and then fixed. The fixing bath is made 
by dissolving an ounce of Citric acid in 80 oz. of water 
aui adding to it one drachm of Hydrochloric acid. 
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The paper is soaked in this until the yellow colour has 
given place to white, which takes a minute or two 
only, and itis then washed for about a quarter of an 
hour in running water. It can then be dried lightly 
between sheets of clean blotting-paper, and afterwards 
placed flat somewhere where it will not be disturbed 
until it is quite dry. 1t will be seen that it is nn ex- 
cellent process for photographers “on tour," as a small 
bottle of the fixing bath can be carried (or even a con- 
centrated solution which ean be diluted as required) 
and prints can be produced and finished anywhere 
without any further requirements than the ncgative, 
frame, paper, and fixing bath. 

The Wellington Film.—Made by Messrs. Wellington & 
Ward, of Elstree, Herts. This isa transparent negative 
supported on a paper support. It is placed in tlie 
dark slide and exposed similarly to a dry-plate, but it ds 
better to have a special film holder, of which there ure 
many varieties on the market. These are inserted in- 
side the slide, After exposure the film, with its paper 
support intact, is developed in any developer that you 
may choose, Before developing, the film should be 
soaked in water to make it limp, which obviates one of 
the great disadvantages of the old style of celluloid 
films, as these used to curl up unless they were well 
looked after, and thus receive unequal development. 
When sufficiently developed (which can be ascertained 
by looking through them. as with glass plates) the 
films are washed for about half a minute, and then 
transferred to an alum bath —ordinary alum 2 oz, 
water 40 oz. In this they stay for about fifteen 
minutes and are transferred to a fixing bath after 
Washing well for about five minutes. The fixing batli 
contains 4 oz. of hypo to the pint of water. In all 
these processes the filins must be kept turning over 
and over or the dish well rocked, After the hypo bath 
they are well washed ip running water for about an 
hour. Now comes the most novel part of the treat- 
ment, for, instead of drying in a rack like plates, they 
are placed ona ferrotype plate like prints when it is 
Wished to give them a glossy surface, well squeegeed 
down on the plate with a roller squeezee and some 
clean blotting-paper, and allowed to dry thus. When 
dry they fall otf. 

We now approach the most nervous part of the 
process, and I confess that the first time I did it I was 
di:tinetly apprehensive as to the result! First be quite 
eure that the tilm is perfectly dry. Then take a sharp 
penknife and cut through the film (not tbe paper, if 
you can avoid it, which it 13 not particularly easy to 
de) close to one of the corners, and insert the cue of 
the penknife under the film between the film and the 
paper support. At this point vou had better observe 
Whether they are going to separate easily or not, for, if 
not, you had better try the same thing at another corner, 
Supposing that they separate without much trouble, 
you must now turn the knife over and witü the back 
of the blade run all round the edge of paper and film, 
separating them all round as you go. Now simply take 
hold of one corner of the tilm with one hand, and the 
paper with the other, pull gently, and the film ought to 
come right off without any further trouble, 

These, and other filins, have a valuable attribute in 
connection with the carbon process described in a 
former ** Camera Club" article. It may be remembered 
that in that process the method of “double transfer“ 
has to be resorted to in order to get a picture the same 
way on as the original, Now, when using these films 
we can overcome this difficulty by simply printing the 
film from the wrong side. Being so thin they print 
equally well from either side. The result of doing this 
is that à. reversed picture is produced, which, when 
aguin transposed by the single transfer process, pro- 
duces the original effect. Those who find the double 
transfer process a difficulty cau, therefore, get over it 
by using these films when tahing pictures for carbon 
printing. 

As I have heard of a reader of the“ B.O.P.” who was 
good enough to imagine that my remarks on new pro- 
cesses were not altogether disinterested, I may reninrk 
that none of the dealers whose goods I mention have 
ever the slightest idea that [ have any intention of so 
doing, so that they have no opportunity of influencing 
my opinion in any way. 
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A B. O. P.“ LETTER EXCHANGE. 


NEW ZEALAND ten-year reader of the“ B. O. P.“ 
4 writes : * Ata time when the Motherland and her 
Colonies have beeu brought into closer touch owing to 
our contribution to the fighting forces in the Transvaa] 
War, it would be appropriate that the many readers of 
the good old B. O. P. all over the empire should be 
enabled to become a little more intimate with each 
other through its columns." i 


What do readers think of this idea ? 
LE 


We shall not insert any entries under this heading if 
we do not suppose then to be in good faith: but we 
wish it to be distinctly understood that we cannot 
possibly undertake any responsibility with regard to 
them, 


g 3 
we 


ARTHUR C. W. ErANDAGE, Port Chalmers, Otazo, 
New Zealand, would be very glad to open a corre- 
spondence with anyone in England, or elsewhere out of 
New Zealand, especially in other British Colonies, and 
give them any information he can about his colony. 
He collects stamps, so that he can give them informa- 
tion, cte., abcut, New Zealand stawy.. 


* 0 . . [] 7 
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J. S. Baird, “The Lodge,” Helensburg, Scotland, 
aged fifteen, desires a French correspondent of about 
the same age. 


Godfrey Whittall, of Smyrna, would like to exchange 
eggs and butterflies, Address G. W., cju. Messrs, C. 
Whittall & Co., Smyrna, Asia Minor. 

Exnrmr FARRAND, Gunnee Station, Inverell, N.S.W., 
Australia, writes: " I want to get some English birds“ 
egzs, and 1 thought that readers of the * B. O. P. would 
perhaps be willing to send me a few, and I would send 
in exchange some Australian. ones. I have got a 
pretty good. collection, though I have not bcen collect- 
ing long.“ 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS, 
[TwWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL SERIES. ] 


—— 


True Courage (Verse). 


05 page 447 of our last volume we offered PRIZR- 
MONEY up to One Guinea for the be-t set of 
original verses setting forth“ True Courage,” and a 
like amount for the best essay ou the subject. 

Here is our Award: 


Prize—215. 


ANTEN FRANCIS PATERSON, Birkwood, Banchary, 
v. B. 


CERTIFICATES. 
[Names stand in order of merit.) 


W. T. Godwin, The Rosarium, Ashbourne; Thomas 
Taylor, Government Railway (P. dept.), Port of Spain, 
Trinidad, B.W.l.: Alexander Hamilton Bayley, 31 
Broad Street, Bridgetown, Barbados : James E. Todd, 
19 Gillespie Crescent, Edinburgh ; Mildred Jessie Hall, 
55 Clarendon Road, Lewisham, S.E; Alfred Badger, 
Vale Cottage, Merridale Street, Wolverhampton ; 
George C. Martin, 671 Seven Sisters Road, South 
Tottenham: Charles Ashdown Markham, Culver, 
Overton Road, Sutton, Surrey; John Andrew 
MeCrorie, Craigview, Monkton, Ayrshire, Scotland ; 
Mabel Edwards, Glen Rosa, Stonevgate Road, Leicester ; 
William Francis Chambers, 339 New Cross Road, 
London, S. E. 


True Courage (Essay). 


Prises — 108. 6d, each. 


BIxoDREN ARI SEN ROW, 10 Sadahund Bazar, Benares 
(City). N. W. P., India, 
Brssik HAN TIN US, 29 Trinity Square, London, S. E. 


CERTIFICATES, 


John B. Whenteroft, c/o V. M. C. A., Sheffield ; Earl J. 
Bunney, 26 Lentiltiell Road, Ovenden, Halifax: 
Thomas Elliott, South Sea Cottage, Coldstream, N. B.; 
Jessie Cox, 29 Hornsey Rise Gardena Crouch End, N.: 
W. T. Godwin, The Rosarium, Ashbourne ; G. E. Batche- 
lor, The Reetory, Letcomb Bassett, Wantage ; Anthony 
H. Gilbertson, 19 Main Street, Egremont, Cumberland 3 
William R. G. Kent, 17 Larkhall Lane, Clapham, S. W.;: 
Eleanor Francis Plowright, Swaffham, Norfolk ; 
George William Barber, 2 Upper Gardner. Street, 
Brighton ; Thomas John Smith, 62 Pavilion Terrace, 
Albert Road, N. Woolwich: Alexander Hamilton 
Bayley, 31 Broad Street, Bridgetown, Barbados, 
B. W. I.: K. L. Lambirth. Greenfield House. Waltham 
Cross, Herts; Norman Dennis Shaw, Vasilly Ostroff, 
12th Line No. 9, St. Petersburg, Russia; Archibald 
J. A. Wilson, 126 Sydenham Road, North Croydon: 
Beresford Sharp, 38 Kingsland Road, Birkenhead, 
Cheshire ; Joseph W. Connell, 26 Finkle Street, Selby ; 
Anthony Chibnall, 3 Oriel Villas, Station Rond, 
Kettering : Oswald S. Bailey, 7 King's Road, Wimble- 
don, d. W.; Atkinson Ward, 7 Oxeudon Street, Leices- 
ter: James Graham, jun., 14 Victoria Street, 
Alexandria, N.B.; Thomas King-.Parka& 1 Lower 
Grand Canal Street, Dublin: George Hardiug. 26 
Henry Street, Tring. Hertfordshire: Kosklyn U. Riley, 
Barnett Street, Montego Bay, Jamaica ; May Townson, 
Hill Top. Childwall, Liverpool; Helen Lambirtl, 6 
Coowbe Road, Whitehall, Gravesend, Kent ; William 
Siddle, 7 Penraevon Place, Meanwood Road, Leeds; 
Alfred Badger, Vale Cottage, Merridule Street, Wolver- 
hampton; Wilfred Leighton, Eust Boldon, R.. O., ev, 
Durbam : Jessie Andrew. 13 Mayfield. Road. Eccles 
Manchester: John Andrew Metrorie, Craigvicw, 
Monkton, Ayrshire, Scotland: Maud Forrester- Brown, 
39 Conduit Road, Bedford: A. H. Gravely, 8 Richmond 
Buildings, Brighton: G. F. Good, 35 Surrey Street. 
Landport ; Thomas Quayle, 8 East Road, Egremont, 
Cumberland ; Robert Keable, 40 Friends Road, Croydon, 
Surrey. 

— . 


T. E. Cox.—To solder you require not only an iron and 
the solder, but some hydrochloric acid that has been 
killed by having a piece or two of zinc put into it. 
The surfaces you wish to unite should first be 
cleaned by brushing them over with a little of the 
acid. On them melt a very thin coating of solder by 
means of the iron, and then bring them together: 
rub a little acid along the joints, and then, dipping 
the irou in the acid, take up a little solder and rub 
it also along the joints, so as to warm them up 
enough to melt the solder that is between them. 
The acid is commercially known as spirits of salts or 
muriatic acid. There are various soldering fluids 
used as substitutes in a similar way. 


STAMP COLLKECTUR.—Nearly all the dealers have the 
stamp journals on sule. The best plan is to get 
two or three from a dealer, and choose the one you 
like the best. The “ Philatelic Journal" is well 
spoken of. 


J. G. McCurnrocH.—There is only one way of becoming 
a naval engineer, and that we have described in 
articles und in answers in these columns over and 
over ngain. Geta "Quarterly Navy List," und read 
the official prospectus, which gives you all the 
information you ask for ; or write to the Secretary 
of the Admiralty for the particulurs, and lie will 
send them to you for nothing. 


G. E. PARKER.— Materials of all sorts for toy theatres 
are on sale at all first-class toy-shops. If you know 
of no other, try Hamley's “Noah's Ark," High 
Holborn, London. 


A. PUDDICOMBE and ALFRED.—The signal code is sold 
by Spottiswoode & Co., Gracechurch Street, und by 
all nautical booksellers. lt costs about fifteen 
shillings. 


B. ANTLE.—l1. The freedom of the City is merely an 
honour, giving, in some cases, n vote, and entitling 
the possessor to assistance from the municipal 
charities, if there are any, should he ever require it. 
2. We have had coloured plates, not only of the 
ships, but of the uniforms and tlie rank-badges. 


A. JoxEx.— The wire-worker articles were in tlie 
November, December, and January parts of. last 
volume. There were four articles, the first on page 12, 
the last on page 172. 


A. korrEY.—No pictures are printed specially for the 
purpose, You must choose thei frou the illustrated 
papers or buy them at the print-shops. 


P. F.- The number of the “ B.O.P." containing the 
article on the windmill is now out of priut with us. 


J. B. (Norway ).—No ; it is not allowable. 


ZENO.—Simply address to Editor, © B. O. '.,“ 56 Pater- 
noster Row. Mark the envelope e Football. Verse 
Competitiou." 


A. A. D. (South Australia)-—Yes ; you may send the 
article and sketches, If not used, they will be 
returned in duc course. 


Micky (Neweastle).—How long ean you have been a 
reiwler not to know that we are continually giving 
articles on “Conjuring,” easy and advanced? For 
*Paper-Folding," see our present extra-<pecial 
Christmas Number ; it contains a splendid practical 
iNustrated paper ou the subject. 


A. H. (Beckenliaui, —We know of nothing else on 
lightning paper-folding that touches for complete- 
ness the illustrated. article in our extra Christies 
Number. 


A THREE Years Rahn. We slould imagine that 
one h.orl-ecanmera Was pretty muelh as goud as mm- 
ether for the purpose you mention, unless vou got 
one with a tele-photograplic leus. which vou 
certainly cannot. do at the price named. Tylar'- 
* Tit-bit " is between the prices given. You should 
use iso-chroniatie plates, on account of the colours, 
“Tord Chromatic” are cheap and good. A stand- 
vatuera i» best for this sort of work. 


C. J.. -The parts of our Indoor ames" cost sixpence 
cals tbe bool: eoemrtete- cots eic lir chilli dti» 
publishe bat eui eee. 


The Boy's Own Paper. 
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CORRESPONDS. 


D. G. A.--To begin with, von should nttend classes in 
machine drawing at oue of the institutes and get a 


certificate. Under no circumstances would it be 
waste of time. 


EASTLAND STAwRLEHx.— We have not the least doubt 
that screws with nuts would do equally well in 
fitting the grammaphone diaphragm case together: 
but they ought to be thin screws und small nuts. 
The screws should be cut off close vo the nuts when 
on. 


MONTHLY READER.—Board of Trade appointments are 
Civil Service appointments, and particulars can be 
seen in the various guides; but inspectorships of 
weights and measures are County Council appoint- 
ments, and you must go for your information to 
headquarters. 


S. A. C, —Your inquiry simply limits the matter to 
Spanish or Italian, and of these Spanish is the best 
for South America. 


A. V. HaAWKEs.—1. The steam 
reaches the gauge through a 
pipe about three-eighths in 
diameter, which is fixed in the 
boiler above the water-levcl. 
The steam acts on a small 
piston, Which acts on a spring ; 
the spring moves a vertical 
rack upwards and downwards, 
giving motion to a toothed 
wheel which carries the 
pointer vou. see on the dial. 
2. Reprinted in our ~“ Indoor 
Games," parts 3 and 4. 


ANXIOUs,.—Perhaps sanitas; but 
whatever took out the ink 
would take out the other 
colour as well, so you had 
better leave it alone. 


W. GUNN.—With regard to the 
condenser for an induction coil, 
we have nothing to add to 
enr article on page 734 of our 
twelfth volume. We have had 
many letters from those who 
have made it. What is the 
particular difficulty ? 


W. R. G.— The Model Dockyard 
is at Manchester. If it was 
only an inquiry, vou might 
easily have written a letter to 
each of the two towns, and so 
saved time, 


(T. I. before you make 
your cabinet Bx on the classili- 
vation vou are going to adopt, 
and make the depth of your 
drawers to suit your eggs: or 
else make al the drawers 
deep enough to holl the 
largest eggs. 2. AN our plates 
af birds’ eis are now out of 
print. $ 


C. Hoxes.--The half-farthing of 
1843 is worth sixpence. Thinl- 
of-a-farthing and quarter-ot-a- 
farthing coins were aleo struck 
tor columal use. This is of the 
old copper cothage. OÑ the 
new bronze coinage a third of 
a farthing was struch for the 
eolonies, but net halves or 
quarters, 


R. BBUtcE.—-Neither au old sailor 
nor &. writer of tales; so vou 
have been misinformed. Write 
to the Mercantile Marine Office 


at Liverpool and see what they Wi ge 

say. We have given full par- ez 
„lars bers over and over — 

again. Only Just g 


F. OAK. EV.—Cussell's “(Guide to the Civil Service," 
Stanford's Handbook to Goverument Situations,” 
aud books of the sort, which you can get ut any 
bookseller'a, if you order them. 


A. E. T. TROUMINE (N. Z.).—" The Giant Raft“ and 
“The Cryptogram have been reprinted, and are 
now published by Sampson Low & Co. at all prices 
down to a shilling. 


CurPR.—]1. Taking all those calling themselves such. 
the average wages are about a pound a weck. You 
could do better ut some trade. 2. You cannot do 
such things without apparatus that would cost much 
inore than you would have to pay for the work at a 
Shop. 


J. ADELASH.—We have published no plate of the 
badges of the army. They were fi ured aud de- 


reribed in“ The Colours of the British Army,” which 
included a large coloured plate, and is now out of 
print with us. 
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THE CRUISE 


OF THE 
* ARCTIC FOX" 
IN 


ICY SEAS AROUND 
THE POLE. 


By Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.N. 


CHAPTER V.—FAR AWAY IN ICELAND 
WILDS. 


BOUT ten o'clock a boat was 
lowered, and you may rest 
assured that our boy friends were 
not sorry to go on shore to stretch 
their legs. 

With them went Big Bob, and 
Charlie was not to be denied. 

The houses in Riekjavik are of a 
very primitive cast, reminding one 
somewhat of Lerwick. Streets, as 
we know them, are conspicuous 
only from their absence. The 
houses and huts are straggly in 
the extreme. Some turn their 
backs to you; some give you the 
cold shoulder ; and those that face 
you blink and leer at you, as if 
they never cared to see & stranger 
and considered your presence an 
impertinent intrusion. 

The boys had not proceeded very 
far ere a mongrel sort of Eskimo 
dog made a dash for Charlie. The 
noble cat stood on the defensive, 
but Big Bob seized the cur by the 
back of the neck, and pitched him 
eight yards away at least, into the 
centre of a dirty pond. 

He had to do battle for Charlic 
three times that day. 

Now, there isn't a deal to see 
about Riekjavik, so Hugh and Leo 
soon had enough of it. But they 
posted the letters they had written 
for home, and that was a comfort, 
for this was the last civilised place 
they should call at for many and 
many a long month to come. 

They were returning towards the 
shore, with Charlie calmly perched 
on Big Bob's shoulder, when the 
door of one of the best houses 
was suddenly opened, and a little 
minister appeared. His face was 
radiant with smiles. “ Youn: 
gentlemen," he said, “I bid vou 
welcome to our beautiful Iceland. 
But shall it be that you will not 
enter my humble dwelling? Yes? 
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Come, then, and bring also those strange and 
beautiful animals! 

“Ah! Thanks much," he went on. Walk 
into the parlour; I would have speech of you. 
I would hear you speak of the far-off isles of 
British land, and it behoves you to eat meat 
with me." 

The boys said they would be delighted, and 
indced they had five-horse-power appctites 
just then. 

“Iti s not an Icelander I am,” the little min- 
ister continued. ‘I come from Norawa, the 
land of those noble Vikings who long ago 
ruled both sea and land. How romantic! 
How bold and wild! But they are gone, my 
children. The spear may spare men's lives, 
but old age giveth no quarter. Listen, lads! 


“Tn an unceasing ebbless flow, around 
The peaceful homes of Thule, her best safety, 
Roll Arctic billows, rearing giant crests 
In proud defiance—bulwarks impassable 
Agaiust the intruder's steps. Fiercely and bold, 
Even as a lioness doth guard her 'fenceless young, 
Do they, the unconquerable surges, foam and champ 
And keep unslumbering vigils round the graves— 
The restless storm-rocked graves of the Vikings: 
Their sons—those tameless spirits of the past— 
Whose dirge their sighing parent * hourly waileth 
As erst they rode exultant on his bosom.” 


The minister was an enthusiast, and, 
although he spoke with a strong accent, 
most eloquent. And now in rushed a 
beautiful blue-eyed child and walked straight 
up to Big Bob. No grown-up person dared 
to have done so. 

But this child was as fearless as her an- 
cestors, the Vikings. 

„Oh, you lovely, lively, great dog!“ 

Next moment her arms were round his 
great neck and he was licking her face. Ah! 
how noble are our large dogs! 

So much did this child remind Leo of 
little Mattie Blount, that he must take heron 
his knees and make much of her, telling her. 
too, of the terrible story of Mattie, and the 
awful cauldron in the Bullers of Buchan. 

* "Iis my only child," said the host,“ and, 
alas! she has no mother now!“ 

They spent a very pleasant afternoon, 
dined sumptuously on mountain mutton and 
fish, and just in the gloaming they rowed 
off to the ship, the minister promising to call 
early next morning and take them across the 
island on quite a wondrous tour. 

And true to the time off came the little 


minister The stars were still shining yadi- 
antly. Heal diamonds in the sky they looked. 


There was a scimitar of a moon too, the last 
of the quarter. 

The boys were truly glad that their new- 
found friend was in time for breakfast. 

“Ah!” he said enthusiastically, * the keen 
air of our snowy Highlands gives everyone 
an appetite, and we can live for ever here. 
There is no place in all the wide, wide world 
like my beloved Iceland ! " 

Well, there was considerable truth in this, 
for the little minister ate a breakfast that 
would have satistied any two English plough- 
boys. 

Then away on shore went the boys. 

Dr. Chevne was already far away in the 
wilds of Iceland, studying geology and, armed 
with a hammer and cold chisel, collecting 
Epecimens. 

The doctor had a pony and a boy with 
him, the boy also on a pony and carrying a 
wack for the specimens. Ihis Icelander was 
a ruund-taced, chubby-chceked chap, with 
certainly more muscle than brain, and as he 
tollowed Dr. Cheyne from place to place and 
saw him chipping away at the cliffs, every now 
and then he would burst into an uncontrollable 
tit of laughing, for he put the doctor down in 
liis own mind as a harmless sort of lunatic. 

Well, the doctor was a whole week amone 
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* Parent = the ocean. 
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the hills, and in a different and far wilder 
part of the country our young heroes lived 
for four days. 

I have no intention of describing all they 
saw in this most interesting land, because 
] have described Iceland before in one of my 
books. But they traversed wide and lone- 
some valleys, they forded rivers, often over 
cataracts, and were more than once almost 
swept away. They climbed mountains and 
hills ; they lunched at the foot of that terrible 
mountain, the burning Hecla; they boiled 
eggs in the geysers—in a word, they 
thoroughly enjoyed themselves, and every 
night they slept nt a ditferent farmhouse. 

The hospitality of these humble crofters, 
for they were little else, was unbounded. 
Every night a farmer's wife would wash the 
boys’ feet, and nothing was considered too 
good to place before them. Nor would they 
permit anything in the shape of remunera- 
tion. 

“Be not ye forgetful to entertain 
strangers," one white-haired, kindly-voiced 
old man said, “ for thereby some have enter- 
tained angels unawares.’ 

That is our motto,” he added. 

It was in a farmhouse of the better class, 
in sizht of Hecla, that one evening Leo 
asked the minister if he was not afraid of 
some terrible volcanic eruption. 

" We are in God's good hands,’ 
quiet reply. 

Then he pulled from his pocket some 
papers. 

Shall Tread to you boys something of the 
terrors of the eruption of Skaptav Jokal in 
1783." 

* Do," said both boys at once. 

“This iuanuseript is very old, young 
gentlemen, but on it reliance may be built. 

" The spring of that terrible year had been 
very mild, and nothing foretold the ap- 
proaching danger till towards the end of 
May. ‘Then a bluish fog was observed tloat- 
ing along the ground, and this was followed 
in June by earthquakes, daily increasing in 
violence till the eighth of that month. Early 
in the morning of that day gigantic pillars of 
smoke were seen rising in the country towards 
the north, which gradually gathered into a 
dark bank that obscured the air, and. proceed- 
ing south, involved the whole district of Side 
in pitehy darkness, while showers of hot sand 
nnd ashes fell to the depth of an inch. Three 
days after, the cloud having got bigger and 
bigger, columns of fire were seen rising from 
the mountain, and earthquakes shook all the 
land around. Now, strunge to say, the large 
river Skaptas, which some time before had 
been swollen and rolled down horribly fetid 
water, suddenly disappeared, as if sucked 
into the bosom of the earth, and next day a 
torrent of lava burst from the side of the hill 
and flowed alone that river bed, tilling it to 
overflowing and threatening to burst over and 
deluge the country on one side. The noise 
that this rushing lava stream made was 
terrible in the extreme. The stream soon 
divided into two, one rouring over a pastoral 
country and rolling the moss before it as one 
rolls a carpet. The other rushed over an 
old lava bed. which again took fire, and, with 
& roaring, whistling sound, huge masses were 
hurled two hundred feet into the air. 

“The water. of the rivers were now swollen 
by the melting of the snows, and, when burn- 
iig. boiling lava met or towed into these, the 
noise and scunds of warfare twixt fre and 
water were fearful. But the awful rivers of 
lava flowed on and over waterfalls even into 
the ocean.” 

“What a time for the people!” said Leo. 

“Yes, lad: and what made it worse was, 
during all this period the air was filled with 
mephitic and pestilential vapours, and the 
sby was darkened bv clouds of ashes. by 
Which the sun was cither concealed entirely, 
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or was seen by the wretched and terror. 
stricken inhabitants only as a blood-red 
ball. 

„»The terrible rivers of lava, burning and 
destroying everything that came in their way, 
had till now been confined to the district of 
Skaptaa, and, though the inhabitants of he 
eastern districts were much incommoded by 
the showers of ashes, they hoped to ezeape he 
luva floods. 

“But, alas! on the 28th of June acloud of 
sand and smoke caused so thick a darkness 
here that in the houses at noon a sheet of 
white paper held opposite the window could 
not be distinguished from the black walls; 
White red-hot stones and dust burnt up the 
pastures, poisoned the waters, and threatened 
even to burn the houses. 

“Worse wus to come, for on August 3 a 
thick vapour hovered over one of the mountains, 
the waters disappeared from the rivers, and 
their beds were tilled with tiery streams of 
roaring, rushing lava, which, overflowing the 
banks, covered the whole country to the extent 
of four inches deep. 

* Hed-hot stones, pumice, lava, and ashes 
continued to be poured out till the end of 
August, when the awful volcano appeared to 
be completely exhausted, though flames still 
poured from the craters, and an ea: hquake 
so terrible took place that the territied in- 
habitants thought the day of judgment had 
come at last, and while some prayed, others 
shrieked in terror, and many were calling to 
the rocks and mountains to fall upon them 
and hide them from the wrath of the Most 
Supreme. 

“T will not detain you, dear boys,” con- 
tinued the little minister. but just think of 
this in your beds at night, and bless Heaven 
that you live in a land where there are no 
such catastrophes. Those streams of molten, 
blazing lava were fifty miles long and twelve 
miles wide, and, marvellous to say, from one 
hundred to five hundred feet in depth! 

“ No wonder the peasantry believed the last 
day had come, for amidst thunders and 
lghtnirgs, hail and snow, the rain came 
down in such torrents that all the low lands 
were flooded and the ashes that had fallen 
were converted into a thick black crust. 
Ail the crops were destroyed and the cattle 
died of starvation, while a plague of unknown 
insects covered all the land. Disease of a 
malignant type now attacked both man and 
beast, and, horrible to think of, the living 
ate the dead. The fish had all left the 
coast. 

“To conclude: at the most moderate calcu- 
lation there died or were killed by fiery stones 
9.336 human beings. 28,000 horses, 12,000 
cattle, and 190,488 sheep (Stephenson of 
Copenhagen). 

It is Cowper, boys, who speaks as follows 
about this fearful eruption : 


“Fires from beneath and meteors from above, 
Portentons, unexsampled, unexplained, 
Have kindled beacons in the skies: and tl’ old 
And crazy earth bas had her shaking fits 
More frequent, and foregone her usnal rest, 
J~ it a time to wrangle, when the props 
And pillars of our planct seem to fail, 
And Nature, with a dim and sickly eye, 
To wait tlie close of all?” 


“That is a terrible account," said Leo. 
“Not only shall I think of it in bed at night, 
but the awful scenes, the thick darkness, 
the falling fiery stones, and those fearful 
stieams of lava, may visit my dreams and I 
shall start from my sleep and scream." 


But all this strange story, told by the little 
minister with solemn nnd  reverential 
eloquence, did not prevent our boys from 
enjoying the very excellent dinner placed 
before them and their friend, to say nothing 
of Bier Bob. Here was the menu, made out 


for the farmer's wife by the humoursome 
little minister himself: 


“Soup of the hearty joke (? artichoke). 
Seaweed roasted with hot poker. 
Limpets from the rocks. 

Oysters a la Hecla. 

Fish of the mountain's stream. 
Sirloin of the William goat. 
Pig-head with savce of the frog. 
Pudding à la John Bool. 


* Dessert —Nuts of the hazel ; chestnuts of the horse 
roasted limpets: cocoa-nut of Afrika; frogs’ legs 
stewel; ro'ly-polly cake, and pepper-meent losten- 
gers. 

* Wines—The beir of the gingeg: the beir of the 
Spruce; wine a la Scottice (? whisky): the wine of 
heaven (cold water); pepper-meent drops, and more 
limpets.” 


Well, here was quantity if not quality. It 
was evidently the farmer’s good lady who 
wrote the menu at the dictation of the little 
minister, and this would account for the some- 
what fanciful orthography. Such a menu 
required careful selection. The minister had 
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a little of everything. Nor did he hesitate to 
eat half-raw limpets and frogs’ legs when his 
mouth was nearly full of rolly-polly cake and 
peppermint drops. 

There was one dish the boys steered most 
carefully clear of, and that was sirloin of the 
William goat. 

Goats are funny things, you know, and the 
flesh of the William one is apt to be— 
well, just a trifle rank, don’t you know. 

One extra day in the wilds, a day of fishing 
for the beautiful trout with which the rivers 
here teem, and then back again to the little 
minister's house. It was a long ride, and 
they were glad enough to get back by 
the light of the stars, and to get tea and 
supper. 

It was twelve o'clock before they shoved 
off, but they turned in immediately, and sweet 
and sound was their sleep. 

At seven bells in the morning the steward 
went to the doctor's eubin and reported both 
boys dead, for no amount of shaking or roll- 
ing could wake them. 


(Te be continurd,) 


NORMAN'S NUGGET. 


By J. MacvonaLtp OXLEY, BA. 
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The doctor laughed, and went to their 
cabin with a bottle of smelling-salts. 

One sniff to each brought them back to 
life. 

Hugh looked bewildered. 

* Where am Lin particular?“ he asked. 

" Come in!“ roared Leo when he had his 
whiff. ** Don’t stand there and knock." But 
next minute the boys were in the bath-room 
enjoying their morning tub. Was it cold? 
Just a few, as the Yankees say, but when 
dressed they felt as light as larks. They 
would have liked to soar and sing. 

That same evening, having bidden fare- 
well to their friends on shore, the lads, 
Hugh and Leo, were not sorry to find them- 
selves once more at sea, with the island 
looking like a light blue serrated cloud far 
away on the port quarter and the sun setting 
in a splendour of cloudland such as one 
seldom sees in our country. 

Then came still evening. The electric lights 
were turned on in the cosy saloon, and our 
boys went below, 
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d oes BeasrE first called upon Norman to 
e) give his statement in the matter at 
issue, which he did in a clear straightforward 
style, that could not have failed to make a 
deep impression upon a jury, had there been 
one impanelled. 

“ Have you any other evidence than your 
own assertions? " asked the Judge when he 
had reached the end of his recital. 

“ Yes, I have," replied Norman. If those 
fellows haven't found my cache, I can show 
the big nugget, and the rest of the gold we 
took out when we were working here.” 

Smith so started at this that Norman felt 
sure the hidden treasure had been discovered 
by him. 

“ Show us where you made your cache,” 
said the Judge. 

They went in a body over to Smith's tent, 
and by the light of blazing brands Norman, 
seizing a spade, nervously attucked the turf. 
If the big nugget was gone it would take a 
great many smaller ones to compensate him 
for its loss. 

The others watched him with breathless 
interest while he dug. 

Presently he gave a cry of joy inex- 
pressible, and falling on his knees plunged 
his hand into the yielding earth, whence the 
next moment he drew forth a very much 
discoloured canvas bag that he felt with 
trembling fingers, and then waved triuin- 
phantly above his head, shouting : 

“Hurrah! Hurrah! it's all here! it's all 
here! Look, Hadow, look!” and he tossed 
the bag to his partner. | 

There was something very like a cheer 
from the little group of men gathered about 
Hadow, and their faces showed how they 
shared in Norman's joy as they passed the 
heavy bag from one to the other, while 
Smitb and his companion in wrong looked 
correspondingly glum and chagrined, the 
fact being that they had never suspected the 
existence of so precious a find right under 
their feet, so to speak. 

“You've certainly made out a very good 
case, Norman," said Judge Begbie when the 
excitement had subsided, and they had 
returned to the fire-light. “Let us now 
hear what Mr. Hadow has to say." 


CHAPTER XVIII.—ALL'8 WELL THAT ENDS WELL, 


Hadow, of course, corroborated Norman's 
story in every particular, and when he had 
finished the Judge called upon Andy Smith 
to make his statement. 

With amazing etfrontery the wily villain 
poured forth a specious story that, in the 
absence of any contravening evidence, was 
well calculated to deceive the very elect. 

According to him, he and his partner 
while out prospecting had come upon this 
creek, and had noticed signs of work there, 
but as the place was entirely deserted, and 
there were no signs of claims being staked 
out, they had naturally presumed that the 
diggings were abandoned. 

Determining to try their luck a little, 
however, they had gone to work on their 
own account, with such promising results 
that they thought it worth while taking out 
a licence, which was duly granted them. 

* And you are quite sure that there were 
no claims staked out ahend of you?" 
Judge Begbie asked, fixing his keen grey 
eyes sternly upon Smith. 

Avoiding the penetrating glance, but 
speaking in a tone of entire assurance, 
Smith replied : 

“Nothing of the kind, Judge. ‘There 
weren't no stakes on the spot anywhere. 
Ask my partner if there was.“ 

„Very good.“ responded Judge Begbie. 
“Where is your partner? I will hear him 
too." 

Smith looked. around. His partner was 
not in sight. He called his nanie. 

There was no response. He repeated the 
call with the addition of sundry sulphurous 
epithets. Still no response. 

He then rushed furiously towards his tent, 
shouting in so frantie u fashion that even 
the Judge's gravity was disturbed, while 
Maclellan roared out laughing. and said : 

* ] reckon he's wasting his breath, That 
coyote's vamoosed, as sure 's you live." 

Which indeed proved to be the case, for the 
rascal, who was just a mere tool of Smith's, 
fearing the consequences of Judge Begbie's 
investigation, had taken to the woods, and 
nothing more was seen of him. 

Lest Andy Smith should follow his 
example, Judge Begbie bade his men keep a 


close watch upon his movements, and when 
he returned from his fruitless search for his 
partner he again put to him the question 
with regard to the stakes. 

On Smith reiterating his denial the Judge 
looked at Hadow, who, stepping forward, 
handed him a half-charred piece of wood 
that bore the marks of axe and knife. 

„There was nothing of this kind in the 
ground, you are quite sure?" the Judge 
demanded in his sternest tone as he turned 
the piece of wood toward the light, and 
pointed to 1 smooth place upon it, where 
the initials “ N. T." and “ W. H.” and the 
date “June 15, 1860," could still be 
deciphered. 

The instant Smith saw the stake the 
remarkable assurance he had hitherto main- 
tained fell from him like a dropped mask. 
He realised his gume was up, and with a 
smothered curse made a break for the bush. 

But Maclellan had anticipated some such 
action, and deftly throwing out his foot he 
brought Smith headlong to the ground, and 
promptly sat upon him. 

The offence of claim-jumping was very 
seriously regarded in British Columbia, and 
no one meted out sterner justice to those 
guilty of it than Judge Begbie. 

Maclellan was well aware of this, and, 
having a good score to settle with Smith 
apart from his rascality to Norman, he had 
no idea of allowing him to escape even with 
the forfeiture of all the gold he and his 
partner had washed out during their working 
of the claim. 

„Bring me some stout cord, quick," 
Maclellan called out ns he held his struggling 
captive pinned to the ground. 

Norman immediately brought him a good 
long bit of packing-cord, with which Smith's 
hands were tied behind his back and his feet 


‘securely hobbled. 


^ There. now, you hound. I've got ye just 
where I want ye. Ye can listen to what the 
Judge has to say to you.” 

Judge Begbie, who had been watching this 
exciting episode with an expression of amused 
upproval, now proceeded to pronounce judg- 
ment with characteristic brevity. 

„Andy Smith, the case against you has 
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been clearly proven. I find you guilty of 
cluim-jumping, and I sentence you to five 
years in the chuin-gang." 

Smith received his sentence in grim silence. 
He well knew that once Judge Begbie’s 
decision was given there need be no hope 
cherished of either alteration or appeal. It 
stood as the law of the Medes and Persians. 

* And now the court is adjourned sine 
dic," added the Judge. 

Then, turning to Norman and Hadow, he 
said pleasantly : 

“Gentlemen, you can resume possession of 
your property.“ 

Holding his hat at arm's length, Hadow 
called out : 

„Three cheers for Judge Begbie, the best 
man in British Columbia.” 

And when these had been heartily given, 
accompanied by vigorous waving of hats, he 
further suggested ** God Save the Queen,”’ in 
which no one joined to better purpose than 
the Judge himself, the strains of the National 
Anthem pouring forth into the still night air 
and echoing back from the astonished hills. 

Midnight had passed ere quiet came over 
the camp. The incidents of the day had 
been so dramatic and exciting, and there 
were so many things to be rehearsed and so 
much to be discussed with regard to the 
future. 

Norman's big nugget was passed from 
hand to hand and duly admired. Maclellan 
pronounced it the largest he had ever seen, 
and estimated its value at not less than a 
thousand dollars. 

Norman eagerly besought Judge Begbie to 
accept of it, urging that he really did not 
need it, as his fortune was already made, and 
it would give him such pleasure to see the 
nugget in the hands of the man who had 
restored him to his rights. 

But the Judge would not listen to such a 
proposition. 

No, no, my bey," he said firmly yet 
kindly, putting his hand upon Norman's 
shoulder. “I was your judge, not your 
advocate in this matter "; and then, observing 
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Norman flush, he hastened to add: “ But I 
assure you I fully appreciate your generous 
offer, understanding the spirit in which it is 
made.” 

Norman then wanted Maclellan to accept 
the nugget as a token of gratitude for his 
kindness, but the big fellow laughed outright 
at the idea, saying: 

“Not if I know myself. I’m not built 
that way, Normie. PTU stake out a claim for 
myself right alongside yours, and that will 
be good enough for mo." 

And so Norman was fain to retain his 
prize, ind he then determined to keep it 
intact until he could exhibit it to the dear ones 
on the ranch. 

On the following morning Judge Begbie 
went back to William's Creek, taking Andy 
Smith with him. 

Norman accompanied him in order to 
attend to the proper registration of his own 
and Hadow’s claims, aud likewise of 
Maclellan's, who remained with Hadow to 
hold the fort until Norman should return, 
bringing supplies, mining tools, and a number 
of men to work in the diggings, which 
would then be conducted on a much larger 
scale. 

In due time all this was successfully ac- 
complished, and such good results were 
achieved by the three friends that the fame 
of Norman’s Creek rapidly spread, and ere 
the end of the summer hundreds of miners 
were hard at work there. 

But while a number did fairly well. the 
three original claims remained the richest, 
and when autumn came Norman found 
himself possessed of more wealth than he 
had ever ventured to conceive possible. 

“I think I've had enough of this for the 
present," he announced one evening as the 
three friends sat chatting together. I don't 
mind owning up to feeling homesick, and 
I'm going to quit soon, and make tracks for 
the ranch." 

“And I too," chimed in Hadow, who 
was dreamily pufting at his pipe, ‘Tm 
already richer than I ever imagined I'd be, 


and I'm fairly pining for dear old England. 
What do you say to selling out here? Well 
have no ditliculty in finding purchasers." 

“I reckon not," said Maclellan, ** for the 
man that's willing to buy is right here if 
you're in earnest about selling.“ 

When people have such regard for and 
confidence in one another as had these three 
friends there need be no difliculty ir arriving 
at equitable terms even for good paying gold 
claims, and before they turned in that night 
the whole thing was satisfactorily settled, 
and Maclellan became sole owner of the pro- 
perty. | 4 

A few weeks later Norman and Hadow 
took their departure, fecling sorry to part 
with Maclellan, yet rejoicing in the fact that 
their faces were turned towards home. 

They travelled together to Victoria, where 
they came upon Andy Smith in the chain- 
gang working in the streets. Here they 
parted company, Hadow taking steamer for 
San Francisco, while Norman went down 
the Sound, and thence to Walla Walla. 

The sensation created by his return with 
an independent fortune may be readily 


imagined. His mother thought little of the 


gold—not even the famous nugget aroused 
her enthusiasm. She was too lost in grati- 
tude at the safe return of her son, taller, 
stronger, handsomer, and more of a man in 
every way than he had left her. 

But the other members of the family and 
the neighbours round about fully appreciated 
the importance of Norman’s achievement, 
and he was flattered and féted until he ran 
serious risk of having his head turned. 

His one experience of gold-hunting, suc- 
cessful as it had been, sutticed for him. 

He preferred henceforth the more ordinary 
pursuit of ranching, and, having apportioned 
one-fourth of his fortune among the family, 
he invested a good part of the remainder in 
wide-spreading ranges of land and great 
herds of horses and cattle, in the manage- 
ment of which he found both congenial 
occupation and increasing protit. 

IHE END.] 
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THE CONFESSIONS OF COBB MINOR: 


Author of * Mobsley's Mohicans,” Te Triple Alliance,” etc. etc. 


() the day of Horwich Races no one’s 
alowed to go down into the town or 
anywhere else beyond the gates, except to the 
playing field. The placeis full of tag, rag, and 
bobtail; and in the evening there’s a sort 
of fair, which adds to the general disturb- 
ance. 

For the last week the Miscreant’’ had 
been getting worse than ever. He seemed 
always in a bad temper; you couldn't ask 
him a simple question without his turning 
and nearly snapping your head off ; and the 
fellows in his class had fearful times and 
were always being kept in. We could see 
that Mr. Darrel was heartily sick of him. and 
they very zeldom spoke to each other except 
when they were obliged ; and Mr. Norton was 
the same. 

On the day of the races, in the half-hour's 
prep. before breakfast, there was very nearly 
a big row, and I'1l tell you how it happened. 
Sarsons was on duty, and when he came 
into the room a bit late, ns usual, he hada 
cross look on his face, as though he were 
worried to death about something, and I 
knew we might look out for squalls. About 
halfway through the time Marshal dropped 


A SCHOOL STORY. 


Dv HAROLD AvERY, 


CHAPTER XVIII. —MY MIDNIGHT ADVENTURE. 


his dictionary, and Sarsons shouted out, 
“ Less noise there!" Marshal picked up 
his book, but in putting it back on the desk 
he knocked a ruler out of the pen groove; it 
rattled down the slope, fell on the form with 
a fearful clatter, and bounced off on to the 
floor. 

Sarsons jumped out of his chair in a fury. 

" You did that on purpose," he cried. 
„Stand up, and do a page of sums for me this 
afternoon." 

Marshal didn't move. 
an accident," he said. 

* Don't talk to me," answered Sarsons. 
“Do two pages of sums, and leave the 
room.” 

Still Marshal didn't budge. “ D'you hear 
me?" cried Sarsons. Marshal pretended to 
go on working, and mumbled, “ No, 1 don't." 

Then some one spoke at the back of the 
room. It was Mr. Darrel, and he'd come in 
when we weren't looking. 

* Marshal," he said, do as you're told.” 
And Marshal got up and went out. 

It was a good thing Darrel came in just 
then, or I don't know what would have 
happened next. The fellows thought it was 


* Please, sir. it was 


rather shabby of him to side with Sarsons ; 
but we saw them talking together, and a little 
later Marshal's sums were excused, so we 
could form a pretty good guess as to what 
Mr. Darrel really thought of the matter. 

After breakfast Cobb Major and 1 were 
going for a stroll in the playground before 
school began, when we came across a little 
group of fellows standing talking in the 
passage. 

* Hullo! "said Cobb. What's the row?“ 

* Why, it’s this," answered Coles : **some 
one bags the stamps off the letters. My 
people say they've had twopence to pay on 
iwo of mine, and I'm certain [stamped them, 
and Stokes, and young Watford, and several 
others have had the same trick served 
them." 

Well, so have I.” said Cobb. *Isent a 
letter off the other day to -er - a friend: and 
she-—he, I mean, said that there wasn't any 
stamp on, aud that the envelope had been 
daubed with some sticky sweet.” 

“Then that’s the same as mine," cried 
Stokes. * Look here!” he went on, pulling 
an envelope out of his pocket; ‘“imy mater 
sent this back to show me it wasn't stamped, 

[and 
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Where Breakers Roar. 
(Drawn for the Boy's Own Paper " by CHARLES J. DE LACY.) 
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and there's a daub of some mess here on the 
back. I don't know how it came there, or 
whether it’s gum or toffee.” 

We stared at each other for a bit, and then 
Watford Minor said. Well, this is a rum go; 
some one must be making a practice of 
prigging the stamps off our letters, and 
putting sticky sweet on instead. I don’t 
see any sense in it." 

Cobb Major remarked he couldn’t see any 
sense in the sweet part, but that the stamps 
were worth a penny each, and the question 
was, who stolethem? Stokes said he thought 
Stone, the man, must, because he took the 
letters out of the box and posted them; but 
Coles declared that Stone was honest enough, 
and that his place was worth more to him 
than a few penny stamps, with the risk of 
being dismissed. 

I said it seemed to me like some more of 
those mean doings cropping up again that 
we'd had so many of last term; and then 
Watford Minor asked, ‘‘ Well, what’s become 
of the White Brethren?” and we all tried to 
look unconscious. 

“I’ll tell you what I'll do," said Coles. 
“I don't think for a moment it's Stone, and 
I'll ask him to look at the letters when he 
takes them out of the box, and if he finds any 
without stamps to keep them back, and show 
them to Ormsby. We won't let this sort of 
thing go on any longer." 

Just then the bell rang, and the meeting 
dispersed. Cobb and I went off together to 
the schoolroom, and as we were going he 
said : 

“I don't believe any fellow could open the 
letter-box, because it's got a patent lock; 
and then, why should they stick toffee on 
the letters? We'd better speak to Broom; 
he's the man for mysteries." 

We spoke to Broom at interval, and he 
saw through it in a moment. Broom said 
that criminals sometimes adopted a certain 
mark which they left behind them in a spirit 
of bravado. He'd read of & murderer who 
always put & cross cut on the left cheek of 
his victims ; and he believed our letters fell 
into the hands of a robber whose sign was a 
dab of sticky sweet. 

Cobb and I thought this explanation rather 
far-fetched, but Broom said fact was always 
stranger than fiction, and so, for the time 
being, we took his word. 

That evening Mr. Sarsons wasn’t in at 
tea-time, and his table made such a row that 
old Ormsby noticed he was absent, and asked 
where he was, but nobody knew. 

It was his "duty," but at 7.30 he hadn't 
returned, so Darrel took prep., and when we 
were getting our books out Cobb Major spoke 
to me behind his desk lid. ‘ You take 
my word for it," he said, “the ‘ Miscreant’ 
has gone to the races! 

I whistled, but it seemed likely enough, 
and before supper the report spread like 
wildfire that some one had beard Mr. Ormsby 
say to Stone, “ When Mr. Sarsons comes in, 
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sey that I wish to speak to him in my 
study." 

Just at that time I was reading a very 
exciting book, and I used to take it up to 
bed with me, as it got light so early. and 
rend a chapter or two before the bell rang. 

That night, for some reason or other. I 
couldn't get to sleep. I tried saying the 
alphabet backwards, and then I tackled the 
multiplication table; but even twelve times 
didn't make me feel at all drowsy, so I 
opened my eyes, and gave it up as a bad job. 
I wondered what time it was, and just then 
it struck me that I hadn't brought my book 
up, so if I woke early the next morning 
I should have nothing to read. I lay 
for some time considering whether it was 
worth while to go down and fetch it or not. 
Then I thought I would; so I hopped out of 
bed, slipped on my coat and trousers, and 
crept out of the room without waking any of 
the fellows. 

I'm not frightened of going about in the 
dark ; but somehow, when I got about half- 
way along the landing, I felt as if something 
were going to happen, and I had more than 
half a mind to turn back. However. I didn't 
hesitate for more than half a minute. I 
crept down the stairs and across the hall, 
and began to feel my way along the passage 
leading to the schoolroom ; then I stopped. 
I'd just been able*to make out the figures on 
the face of the big clock at the foot of the 
stairs, and it was then after one. The whole 
place was as still as death; and yet some- 
where I felt quite sure I heard voices. I 
listened, but there wasn't a sound ; I went 
on for about six paces, and then I jumped as 
" I had been going barefoot and trodden on & 
rog. 

Down on a level with the floor was a beam 
of light, showing that the gas was lit in the 
masters’ sitting-room, and at the same 
instant that it caught my eye I heard some 
one take hold of the door-handle. evidently 
intending to come out. There was no 
time for escape. If I'd gone on or run back 
I was equally certain to have been seen; 
but on the wall at my side was a row of pegs 
from which Mr. Darrel’s gown and several 
coats and mackintoshes were hanging. I 
darted behind them, and only did so just in 
time. The gown covered me nearly to my 
feet; and I'd hardly got it settled when the 
door opened, and the passage was flooded 
with light. 

“Stay!” said a voice. Don’t trouble; 
it’s here all the time." f 

I could have sworn that the person who 
spoke was James Monslow, yet when I took 
a careful peep the man I saw standing by the 
masters’ table was his brother William. It 
was Sarsons who had come to the door, and 
he went back leaving it open, so I dare not 
stir an inch, though I still kept peeping out 
under the corner of the gown. 

For a few moments they stood looking at 
each other; then Sarsons said: 
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* D'you mean to say you've lost all that?“ 
and Monslow answered. Every penny of it; 
and Hurd's got an I O U of mine for another 
twenty." 

Sarsons shrugged his shoulders. “ Well, 
Im cleaned out," he said. “ And, what's 
more. I shall have an interview with the old 
man to-morrow, and probably lose my berth, 
so I can’t help you.“ 

“D’you think the other man's good for 
anything?“ asked Monslow. 

„Who? Darrel?” cried the Miscreant.” 
“ Not he! Darrel's a conceited prig." 

When I heard that I felt inclined to shout 
out, He's not! and you're another!” but 
just then something happened which so 
surprised me that, for the moment, I 
was dumfounded, and fairly gasped for 
breath. 

Just as calmly as if they'd been a pair of 
gloves, Monslow took off his whiskers and 
put them on the table; and when he'd done 
that he wasn't William any longer—he was 
James! 

I recognised him in a moment, in spite of 
his dark spectacles and the fact that his 
eyebrows were painted ; and before another 
minute had passed I saw through it all, and 
knew exactly why it was he went about 
disguised. 

„Mou are a rum dog to go masquerading 
about in this fashion," said Sarsons. "I 
should have thought it was rather a risky 
sort of joke to play.” 

"It's answered very well up to the present,“ 
was the reply. I can tell you E. W. Cobb 
& Co.s manager has to be a very proper 
person. It would never do, for instance. for 
James Monslow to be seen at Horwich Races ; 
and so when he wants to enjoy life a bit 
brother William has to enjoy it for him." 

mer both laughed, and then Sarsons 
said : 

“ If you mean to get back to Dennington 
before morning you'd better borrow that 
bicycle again. There's no fear of any of 
the youngsters being about at this hour." 

* Oh, I' m supposed to be staying with Wil- 
liam to-night,” Monslow answered; “so I 
haven't had to trouble my mind this time 
about missing the last train." 

Just as he said this Sarsons muttered 
something &bout & draught, and, turning 


. round, he came back and closed the door. 


I seized the opportunity to escape, and 
bolted like a rabbit. 

It was so dark I had to grope my way, 
and going across the hall I trod on some- 
thing that stuck to the bottom of my slipper. 
I pulled it off, and wondered what it could 
be. It felt like a piece of lead covered with 
glue, and it was tied to the end of a string. 
l couldn't tell for certain what it was, but it 
seemed a curious thing to find lying about 
like that, so I wrapped it up in an old enve- 
lope I had in my pocket, resolving to have 
another look at it in the morning. 

(To be continued.) 
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| . But with the advent of the sur- 
: veyor and platelayer the glory of 
the travellers’ bungalow departed, 
and their upkcep has since been 
maintained by the Government 
solely for the benefit of its own 
district oflicers, whose dutics-- as 
was the case with me on the ocea- 
sion I am writing of--take them 
along the now unfrequented route. 

In their palmy days, each 
bungalow boasted of a complete 
domestic establishment, and the 
head servant or butler in charge 
kept a supply of tinned provisions 
and liquor, which he would retail 
to travellers with much advantage 
to himself. Now, Lowever, all this 
has been changed. The bungalow 
is in charge of a superannuated 
Sepoy or military pensioner ; the 
building has been almost entirely 
denuded of its once comfortable 
furniture; and as for provisions— 
unless vou bring them with you, 
and are accompanied by your own 
staff of servants to cook them, you 
will have to content yourself with 
such fare as the Sepoy himself 
eats, and this, to sav the least, 
is uncongenial to the Western 
palate. 

The late famine had necessitated 
the establishment of famine camps 
for the housing of the starving 
population; this housing entailed 
feeding, and the feeding led to the 
corcentration of immense quanti- 
ties of imported grain at certain 
points. These camps consisted of 
temporary thatch and mat struc- 
tures for the accommodation of 
both officials and attendants, and 
were generally located in the 
vicinity of the larger towns and 
villages. But where there existed 
any disused or partially disused 
Government buildings, they were 
pressed into famine service and 
utilised as store-houses for the re- 
ception of various foodstutfs and 
grain for consumption in the camps 
aforesaid. 

On arriving at the bungalow at 
the foot of the pass, I found that 
it had, till recently, been put to 
7 the above purpose, and the Sepoy 
$ in charge told me that it was in- 

fested with rats and insects in con- 
sequence. I had been in the 
country for some years, and had 
become too accustomed to its many 
pests to feel dismay at the infor- 
mation. The place had been well 
swept out ; my servants had every- 
thing ready. I bathed; I break- 
A fasted; I did my office work ; and, 
after a five o'clock dinner, my ser- 
vants limbered up to go on to the 
next bungulow, while I remained 
to sleep and follow on in the morn- 
ing. 
My “canteen”? with all neces- 
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AN UNCOMFORTABLE NIGHT IN INDIA. 
By H. HERVEY. 


) 


pe subsequent to the close of the famine - 
e 


of 1877-78, I was travelling on duty 
from Bangalore to Vellore, two military 
stations in the Madras Presidency. There 
was a railway; but the nature of my work 
was such as to preclude me from availing 
myself of the “iron horse," and oblige me 
to keep to the old trunk road that led from 
the Mysore plateau on which Bangalore is sit- 
uated, and on through Vellore to Madras on 
the Coromandel coast. 

Old John Company, when laying down 
that road, not only planted it with avenue 
trees, and bridged every river, stream, and 
brcok that came in the way, but built what 


are called travellers’ bungalows, or rest- 
houses at stages of about twelve miles apart, 
for the use of Europeans only. Before the 
coming of the railway, when the road formed 
the only means of communication between 
the Presidency city and the many civil and 
military stations in the interior, these 
travellers’ bungalows were in great request, 
and rarely a duy passed without their being 
resorted to by our itinerating country people 
in greater or less numbers. The rate of pro- 
pression for all but the highest officials. or 
those proceeding on emergent public service, 
was slow; a stage or two stages at the most, 
constituting the extent of the day’s march. 


i 
. 


garies for chota haziri, or early breakfast, 
stood on the table; my horse und horsekeeper 
were in the stables ; my working party and 
linemen were in the chuttrum or caravan- 
serai ; and I was left alone in my glory. 
Tired with my day's work, I lighted my 
kerosene lantern as soon as it grew dusk and 
went to bed. The atmosphere was warm and 
sultry ; it was not ‘ tiger’ country, so E left 
all the doors and windows open. I was just 
dozing off, lying spread-eagled on the cot, 
when "putt" something fell on the floor. I 
looked: a small lizard had dropped from tne 
bare rafters-overhead. and, in the fall, he had 
parted‘company with his tail; but although 
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he himself appeared dazed by the concussion. 
his candal appendage danced about vigor- 
ously, as if glad of having established an 
individual existence for itself! Then, sud- 
denly the lizard recovered, and, making a dash 
at his lively disjectum membrum, scuttled off 
with it, still struggling, inhismouth! Ihad 
seen the tail disconnection before, but u re- 
appropriation thereof by its owner, as I had 
just witnessed, was decidedly new. 

Well, this little drama in lizard life awoke 
me. I lay dreamily gazing at the naked 
rafters supporting the tiled roof above me, 
and as I gazed I became alive to the fact 
that animals of sorts were on the move up 
there. Numbers of dark objects crawled 
sluggishly along the beams, but I could not 
distinguish. them, as, my lantern having an 
opaque top. its rays did not penetrate in the 
desired direction. However, one of the 
* varmints " was slowly but steadily making 
his way towards the whitewashed wall; 
peradventure he would gain it, and come 
down it to within scope of ny lantern ; so I 
watched him. 

He reached the wall; he began to descend ; 
&nd in another second I made him out to be 
a huge scorpion! J cast my eyes round, and 
noticed some eight or ten of the hateful 
insects spotting the wall at various altitudes ; 
all intent, apparently, on descending to 
mother earth. No doubt the old building 
teemed with them, and the unwonted illu- 
mination had the effect of disturbing and 
attracting them. 

The alternative lay in turning out my 
lantern ; but supposing one of the animals 
dropped on to me, and Lin the dark! No! 
So I allowed my light to burn on, and, 
thoroughly awake by this time and not a 
little interested in the movements of my 
undesirable visitors, I watched. A scuflling 
and squealing now drew my attention, and 
lo! several rats came on the scene; fre- 
quently sitting up and pawing at their faces, 
as if the light was dazzling them. They 
ranged about the room ; eating up the crumbs 
that had fallen from the table, and every now 
and then varying the monotony of things by 
squabbling and chivvying each other all over 
the place. 

Suddenly another“ putt "—this time a great 
red-brown scorpion ; he dropped close to one 
of the rats. The rodent seemed transtixed 
with amazement; his fellows tled in a body, 
bat this one held his ground, gazing fasci- 
nated, as it were, on the insect. As with the 
lizard, so with the scorpion, he seemed 
stunned for the moment; but he, too, soon 
recovered, and was about making supinely 
off when he noticed the rat close to him. 
Immediately his whole attitude changed; he 
eocked his tail fiercely, raised and lowered 
himself alternately, and, as well as I could 
make out, he appeared to foam at the mouth. 
The rat now evidently made up his mind to 
tight it out: he found himself too close to 
his enemy, and seemed to know that before 
he could turn tail and run the scorpion would 
strike him. I heard him grind his tiny teeth; 
T saw the bristles stand up on his back; I 
saw him bunch himself up, and I expected 
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to see him spring at his foe; but he hesitated ; 
the indecision was fatal to him, for the 
scorpion now dashed in, and though the 
movement was too rapid for my eyes to 
follow, be plunged his sting into the rat's 
body ! 

The scorpion retreated a few inches, still 
detiant and rampant, but the rat was in a 
desperate state; he frantically spun round 
and round in the endeavour to reach the 
wound with his mouth, squealing his hardest. 
Gradually his gyrations and his lamentations 
grew modified ; became weaker and weaker ; 
he then lay down on his side, and after 
giving à few feeble kicks he gave up the 
ghost. 

The scorpion, apparently satisfied with his 
deadly work, lowered his tail. flattened him- 
self out, and sneaked off. All my sympathies 
were with the poor rat, and I felt inclined to 
go for his destroyer, and crush him witn my 
boot, but I was afraid of putting my foot on 
others of his species, so kept my position on 
the bed. 

By now the four walls were speckled with 
scorpions of all sizes, and the floor alive with 
a variety of large red ant, such as I had 
never seen before. By holding my lantern 
at an angle, I was able to satisfy myself that 
the rafters and beams overhead were pretty 
clear, and having the legs of my bed duly 
protected with tin dishes containing water— 
a sine quá non in India—I thought the best 
thing to do was to go to sleep, as I had a 
hard day's work before me on the morrow. 
I thought I had seen all that there was to be 
seen: though not feeling very comfortable, I 
was not afraid, so I turned on iy side and 
soon slumbered. 

I had been in the land of dreams for some 
hours—as I found on subsequently consulting 
iny watch -- when I was aroused by a strange 
conibination of crackling, scrambling noises. 
I stared about me: my light was still burning; 
but what on earth was that movement all 
round my lantern, and all over that table 
and that canteen basket ? I raised myself 
and looked; the table was close to my elbow, 
and I was astonished to find it in the posses- 
sion of scores of the largest tarantulas I had 
ever set eyes on. I am not entomologist 
suflicient to say whether it was the light, or 
the sugar and other eatables in my canteen 
basket, that had attracted them, but there they 
were in all their hideous hairiness, the after- 
comers to the scorpions—which, by the way, 
had all disappeared- rampaging round, and 
creating the scrambling noise alluded to. 
Those nearest me, on noticing my move- 
ment, humped themselves up in an ominous 
manner ; but they had nothing to fear from 
me—I felt too creepy to take the offensive; 
so I gradually resumed my recumbent 
posture, and watched them. 

While thus engaged, one tarantula, more 
venturesome than the rest, swiftly climbed 
up the lantern on to the top, with the 
obvious result of getting scorched and 
falling on to the table kicking and strug- 
gling in evident agony. The catastrophe 


caused a commotion among his fellows; but, 
instead of the injured man receiving any 


sympathy or help, his companions promptly 
pounced on him and tore him to bits inthe 
twinkling of an eye! This incident had 
either scared them, or they found the 
canisters too impervious, or it was time ^or 
them to go to bed; for now they gradually 
thinned, swarming down the leg of the table, 
scuttling across the floor and up the walls 
till they all disappeared. I was glad they 
had gone. 

With their departure the scrambling noise 
had stopped, but the crackling sounds still 
continued with monotonous cadence, just ug 
if a number of little elves were hammering 
at something with tiny mallets. Hah! I 
knew the cause: white ants were at work 
somewhere. Let them—there was nothing 
of mine open to their attack ; my canteen 
basket was on the table, and my clothes 
reposed on the foot rail. In looking about 
to ascertain what the pests were eating. I 
noticed that the carcass of the rat had dis- 
appeared! Had hecometolife again? Had 
the effect of the scorpion's sting been merely 
temporary, and had the rat subsequently 
recovered and got away? Thinking thus, I 
cast my eyes about the room, and there, at 
the farther end, a dark mass caught my 
attention. What could it be? While I 
stared, I perceived it to move very slowly in 
one direction, and that it seemed to be 
surrounded with a sort of indistinct, vaguely 
defined fringing. Curious to make it out, I 
took up the lantern and gingerly walked 
across to the spot. It proved to be the car- 
cass of the rat in the grasp of thousands of 
large red ants, which were *lugging" it 
bodily away! Their modus operandi struck 
me as something very wonderful. There was 
no straying, no confusion. The insects held 
their booty at every available point; the tail, 
straightened out, went like a ship's bowsprit 
first, and on both sides of this the hauling 
ants had systematically ranged themselves. 
In addition to those which had found room 
to bury their nippers in the rat, another 
outer circle of workers aided the transport 
by tailing on to their fellows in front, getting 
hold of them by their waists, and thus 
materially adding to the motive power. A 
line, coming and going to a large hole in the 
corner, showed whither they were bound ; 
they were within a few inches of the orifice. 
and I stood watching them till they and 
their booty finally disappeared into the hole. 
I remembered the saying that admonishes 
the sluggard to take a leaf from the book of 
the ant: I had indeed seen an exemplitica- 
tion of that insect's perseverance without 
doubt ! 

I passed the remainder of the night in 
peace. I awoke at dawn; everything still 
and quiet. My lantern had burnt out, and 1 
set about dressing. I pulled on my socks, 
and then reached for my boots; the lightest 
pair of boots I had ever reached out for- - 
only the “uppers " came away with my hand! 
Where were the soles? Gone! The * ham- 
mering "" noise I had heard during the night 
was now accounted for—the white auts had 
been busy with my boots, and here was the 
result ! ES 


RUGBY FOOTBALL AND HOW TO PLAY IT. 


Te old boys of Rugby School, as we showed 

ina previous article, played & most 
important part in forming the Rugby Union. 
Besides supplying the Union's first President, 
Algernon Kutter. they had six representa- 
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lII.—RUGBY SCHOOLS AND THEIR DOINGS, 


tives on the first Committee. Further, the 
Rugby School rules, having been adopted by 
many other of the large public schools, 
formed the basework of those drawn up in 
1871 by the then newly formed Union. 


Ten old Rugbeians, including the captain 
F. Stokes, took part in the first International 
match with Scotland. Each University had 
for its first football captain an old Hugby 


boy. 
[To 
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To the English teams Rugby has supplied 
more players than any other school, and 
similarly their total of blues at the Universi- 
ties outnumbers those supplied by any 
other educational establishment. To give a 
list of all the distinguished players from this 
famous school would take up more space 
than is allowed us, but we mention a few of 
the Internationals, such as A. G. Guillemard, 
who has been a member of the Rugby Union 
Committee from its first meeting, in 1871, to 
the present time; F. Stokes, A. Davenport, 
the first captain of Oxford, F. W. Isherwood, 
G. F. Vernon, E. E. Marriott, Hon. S. Parker, 
R. E. Inglis, and D. P. Turner, who played 
for six successive years against Scotland. 

Unlike some schools, Rugby has not a 
club restricted to its old members. Some 
years ago one was started, but had not a 
very long existence, the majority of O.R.’s 
preferring to throw in their lot with clubs 
like Blackheath and Hichmond. Last year 
the school won five of its ten matches, 
defeating the two schools played —viz. 
Cheltenham by nine points to nil, and 
Uppingham by nineteen to nil. This season 
they have again been victorious over 
Cheltenham, and have also beaten Balliol 
College and Oxford University A team, besides 
making a good fight with University College. 

Since mentioning, in a former article. that 
running with the ball was first introduced 
at Rugby by Webb Ellis in 1823, a tablet 
commemorating the fact has been placed 
in the wall overlooking the playing fields, 
with the following inscription : 


THIS STONE 
COMMEMORATES THE EXPLOIT OF 


WILLIAM WEBB ELLIS, 

WHO, WITH A FINE DISREGARD FOR THE 
RULES OF FOOTBALL AS PLAYED IN HIS TIME, 
FIRST TOOK THE BALL IN HIS ARMS AND 
RAN WITH IT, 

THUS ORIGINATING THE DISTINCTIVE FEATURE 
OF THE RUGBY GAME. 

i A.D. 1823. 


Second only in importance to that of 
Rugby, was the part played by Marlborough 
at the time of the founding of the Rugby 
Union. 

The late F. Innes Currey represented his 
old school in the first Union Committee, and 
later occupied successively the posts of 
Secretary and President; in fact, his member- 
ship of the Union Executive only terminated 
with his death two years ago. Other 
distinguished Marlborough alumni who 
played in the early International matches 
were A. St. G. Hammersley, E. Kewley, 
W. H. Milton, now private secretary to Cecil 
Rhodes, E. Morse, and H. Freeman. The 
latter was the best three-quarter back of his 
time, and an unerring drop-kick. In his 
first and third International match he 
dropped a goul, and in the second a poster. 

Later famous players from Marlborough 
have been H. Vassall, W. M. Tatham, and 
C. P. Wilson. The latter gained the rare 
honour of representing England at both 
Rugby and Association. Mention should 
also be made of A. K. Butterworth, who for 
several years captained the Marlborough 
Nomads and knew the game as few have 
done; also of the late J. D. Vans Agnew, 
another old Nomad captain, who was for 
many years a zealous worker on the 
R.U. Committee. A player of undeniable 
pluck, he on one occasion broke his arm ina 
match and would not retire from the field. 
]ll-health compelled him to go abroad, but 
unhappily he never renewed his strength, 
and died in Australia. A fitting memorial 
to his great worth has been placed in the 
College Chapel. In all, Marlborough have 
supplied twenty International players, the 
last being W. Mortimer. 

The match which arouses most interest 
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js tha with Wellington. Year by year the 
game is alternately played at either school. 
This season Wellington were victorious by 
two tries. Marlborough, however, have been 
successful over New College, Oxford, and also 
over Clifton College. 

Wellington have played an important 
part in the history of the Rugby game. 
Their then school captain, A. J. English, was 
elected a member of the first Rugby Union 
Committee, and the following Old Welling- 
tonians have captained the English team: 
F. R. Adams, Hon. H. A. Laurence, and 
M. W. Marshall, who played six successive 
years against Scotland. To the Universities, 
too, Wellington have contributed a goodly 
number of prominent players. "Their last 
International players were: R. O'Hara Live- 
say, now with his regiment in South Africa, 
who a year ago was reckoned the trickiest half 
in England, and R. F. A. Hobbs, also away on 
active service, who, in the opinion of such a 
judge of the game as the late Arthur Budd, 
promised to be one of the finest forwards 
oftheday. Wellington this season have won 
their annuul match with Marlborough by six 
points, but have suffered a narrow defeat 
from University College, Oxford, by a goal 
to a try. In addition a strong team of 
Old Wellingtonians vanquished them by 
twenty-one points to ten. 

Cheltenham have long enjoyed a deservedly 
high reputation as a nursery of the game. 
Here, long before the Rugby Union introduced 
a numerical value to goals and tries, scoring 
by points was in vogue. Until a few years 
aco the Old Cheltonians F.C. held a promi- 
nent position among the leading clubs, but, 
unfortunately, it is now disbanded. One 
day we hope to see it resuscitated. S. Neame, 
the late Gilbert Harrison, W. E. Collins, and 
A. Robinson, are some of the Internationals 
hailing from Cheltenham. This season the 
college had four representatives in the Inter- 
University Match. 

Clifton have sent out such famous Inter- 
nationals as the late Arthur Budd, 
C. W. Boyle, killed in the Boer war, 
J. A. Bush, A. H. Heath, M.P., and J. Daniell, 
the present captain of the English team. 
In all Clifton have supplied fitteen Inter- 
national players, besides many notable blues 
to the Universities, such as A. H. Evans, 
K. J. Key, G. F. Cookson. Last season the 
College were defeated by Marlborough by 
only one point, but this were worsted more 
decisively. For the time being the team 
would not appear to be quite so strong as 
formerly. 

Tonbridge have long held a good name for 
the standard of their play. F. Luscombe, 
who was one of the original members of the 
Rugby Union Committee, and J. A. Body, 
a pocket Hercules, played in the early 
matches against Scotland. Luscombe sub- 
sequently captained the English team. Body 
we met some years back in far-away Man- 
itoba, and, still hard as nails, he afforded 
proof that football had done him no harm. 
The Gipsies Club, now disbanded, but which 


'was one of the strongest in London, was 


founded by aud largely composed of O.T's. 
Some of the many conspicuous players 
from Tonbridge are: W. B. Pattisson, W. J. 
Parker, J. Hammond, R. M. Pattisson, G. C. 
Hubbard, R. L. Aston, and C. T. Scott. Some 
years ago the Cambridge fifteen contained 
five Tonbridgians, four of whom played against 
Oxford. The school football is admirably 
looked after by an old boy, R. L. Aston, a 
most scientific player and enthusiast. The 
record of matches for last year was a 
satisfactory one: seven wins, three defeats, 
and three drawn games. Of the schools met 
Sherborne and St. Paul’s were defeated and the 
game with Dulwich was drawn. The latter 
match has been played uninterruptedly since 
1874. This season, under the captaincy of 


W. T. Cave, and with six old choices left, they 
have beaten St. Pnul’s by fifty-four points to 
three and Sherborne by forty points to three. 
This heavy scoring stamps the team as being 
very strony just now. 

Haileybury wil always be famous in 
Rugby annals if only from the fact that it 
produced the brothers E. T. and C. Gurdon. 
E. T. holds the English record, having played 
in sixteen International matches—a total 
which his brother Charles oniy falls short of 
by two. Among other Haileyburians of note 
in the football world may be mentioned V. C. 
Le Fanu, who played many years for Ireland, 
E. C. Cheston, J. M. Batten, L. C. Birkett, and 
O. G. Mackie. Last season, under the 
captaincy of J. L. Heyman, they defeated 
Cheltenham, Leys School, and St. Paul's, 
besides drawing with Dulwich. This season 
they have beaten Bedford Grammar School 
by thirty-four points to nil. 

Blackheath School has the distinction of 
being the fons et origo of the renowned Black- 
heath Club. The old bovs of this School had 
played matches in the fiíties, but in 1860 four 
old Blackheath boys formed the present club. 
The School also played an important part in 
popularising the game in Ireland. R. M. 
Peters, who is called the “ Father of Irish 
Football," and who founded the well-known 
Dublin Wanderers F.C., was an old Black- 
heath boy, as were the brothers J. J. and 
H. L. Robinson, and several others famous in 
the early days of the Itugby game in Ireland. 
The School has supplied many notable 
players to the Blackheath Club, as the Frasers, 
the Spurlings, the Pearsons, P. A. Newton, 
G. O. Jacob, A. R. Layman, E. G. H. North, 
cum multis alus. Though hardly so 
prominent as in the old days, the School 
always enjoy the reputation of being most 
plucky opponents. 

Sherborne are fortunate in having the 
coaching of one of their masters, G. M. Carey, 
an old boy, and among the best forwards of 
recent years. Last season they drew with St. 
Paul's, but lost to Tonbridge. The team this 
season is largely composed of new members. 
In their match. with. Tonbridge in December 
they unfortunately were greatly handicapped 
by having a half and forward incapacitated. 
Among prominent old Shirburnians must be 
mentioned the late H. T. Twynam, an in- 
domitable player, R. T. Finch, captain of 
Cambridge and one of the most dodgy of 
halves, W. H. Game, and C. Dixon. 

Uppingham, if it had produced no other 
player, would always be noted in the history 
of the game for having educated Alan 
Rotherham. This great player perfected the 
system of the half-back's passing to his thrce- 
quarters, and his play is still quoted as a 
model for a younger generation to aim at. 
The School formerly played a mixture of 
Association and Rugby, and this probably ac- 
counts for their list of International players 
not being so numerous as some of their con- 
temporaries. At present they have an ex- 
cellent representative in the English team in 
H. Alexander, while of bygone heroes the 
names of D. Q. Steel, who played for Cam- 
bridge against Oxford at both Rugby and 
Association, G. MacGregor, E. B. and G. R. 
Turner readily oceur. Last season the only 
School match, that with Rugby, was lest. 
In the recent Oxford and Cainbridge Match 
Uppingham was represented by Hind, Terry, 
and Cobby. 

Dulwich football always maintains n good 
standard. The College, through its proximity 
to London, has the advantage of an 
abundance of suitable opponents. The school 
games are well organised under the direction 
of W. R. M. Leake, the old Cambridge half, 
himself an Alleynian who played for England 
in 1891. The team this season are not quite 
so strong as usual. They, however, drew with 
their old opponents, Tonbridge. ‘The captain 


is A. F. Northcote. S. Christian is best for- 
ward, and C. Ransford promises well at half, 
as do Gullick and Sherlock on the three- 
quarterline. In this season’s Inter-University 
Match, B. C. Hartley represented Dulwich on 
the Cambridge side; while in the past, 
S. Ellis, C. M. Wells, the late P. H. Clifford, 
E. S. Chapman, J. J. Gower, and N. F. Hen- 
derson have made their old school famous on 
the football field. ‘This season the College 
have established & record, as, on their Old 
Boys' Match day, each side put seven teams 
in the field. 

The Leys School, Cambridge, always play 
a correct style of football. Some years ago 
they were undefeated for three seasons, 


though meeting most of the Cambridge 
college teams. The brothers Beves, 


McArthurs, Spicers, and A. L. Brooke, a very 
dangerous swerving three-quarter, are among 
the noted players from the Leys, as also 
A. Richards, a very sound half, who hus 
done much to improve the game in South 
Africa. This season the School just lost to 
Merchant Taylors’ by a try, but have de- 
feated Corpus College by twenty-three points 
to five and Sidney-Sussex by eighteen to 
nil. 
Mill Hill is another school that, favoured 
by situation, is able to engage in a consider- 
able number of matches with its compeers. 
School matches undoubtedly increase the 
enthusiasm of boys for their own school 
and add a healthy stimulus to their play. 
Last season's Mill Hill captain, A. J. R. 
Roberts, has lately made a creditable 
appearance for both Richmond and Cam- 
bridge, and, though he was not fortunate 
enough to obtain his blue this season, is a 
young player who gives good promise of 
future excellency. Among famous old Mill- 
Hillians who have taken a prominent part 
iu the game are J. H. Dewhurst, C. E. Fitch, 
and A. F. Todd, now on active service in 
South Africa. 

This season Mill Hill have beaten the 
Merchant Taylors’ by seven points to nil, but 
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were themselves defeated by Bedford Modern 
School. 

The Merchant Taylors’ School have come 
prominently into notice in the football world 
through the good form shown by their Old 
Boys’ team, which is now one of the strongest 
in London. The School, too, had a good 
result sheet last year, winning thirteen 
matches and se ring 218 points against 120. 
This season they have beaten Leys School, 
Dover College, and St. Pauls, but have 
suffered defeat from Mill Hill and Bedford 
Modern School. In Raphael they have a 
promising young three-quarter. Of noted 
players of the past the brothers Shearman, 
H. H. Taylor, one of the best halves that 
ever played in the old non.passing days, 
A. S. Tavlor, who represented Cambridge and 
England, have hailed from Merchant Taylors’, 
as more recently have N. C. Fletcher and 
J. W. Crawford. 

At St. Paul's the game is enthusiastically 
followed. Last season an old Pauline, 
C. E. Barry, captained Oxford, and another, 
R. O. Schwarz, is the present Richmond 
captain. In the late Oxford and Cambridge 
Match, T. Drysdale, O.P., was one of the light 
blue forwards. 

There are several other English schools we 
should like to mention, but must defer until 
à future article. Before concluding, however, 
we must add a few words on the chief Scotch 
schools. Of these, Fettes and Loretto have 
played a very important part not only in Scotch 
football but in the game at our English Uni- 
versities. Loretto has gained more football 
blues at Oxford than any other school, Rugby 
aloneexcepted ; whileat Cambridge Fettes has 
almost an equally formidable list. This year 
the captains of both Universities hail from 
Loretto, and between them the two schools 
have supplied fourteen captains to Oxford and 
Cambridge. These figures show the impor- 
tant factor the old Scotch schoolboys form in 
the football of our two great Universities. 
The excellency of the play at Scotch schools 
is largely due to two facts—(i.) they all play 
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one another, aud great keenness results as 
to which will come out champions of the 


year; (ii) most of them being sitnated 
near Edinburgh, their members are able to 


improve their own play by witnessing 
the International and other important 
matches. The great majority of our large 


English public schoo!s lack these advantages. 
The most famous player of the many pro- 
duced by Fettes was A. R. Don Wauchope, 
than whom no more dashing and dodgy half 
ever played. Many of his runs, dodging 
through an entire team, were phenomenal. 
Another brilliant half of the same period 
was Asher of Loretto; and from the same 
School came H. B. Tristram, considered by 
not a few to be the best back that ever played 
for England. ‘This season Loretto have 
defeated Watson’s College by fourteen points 
to three, Fettes by five points, Glenalmond 
by nine; drawn with Edinburgh Academy, 
and gained an easy victory over Sedbergh. 
Fettes have run up long scores against Blair 
Lodge and Glennlmond, and beaten Edinburgh 
Academy by eight points to three. Mention 
should also be made of the well-known club, 
the Fettesian-Lorettonian, which, as its name 
implies, is composed of members of these 
two famous schools. Founded some twenty 
years ago, it has throughout its career always 
been one of the strongest Rugby organisations. 

Another famous Scottish school is 
Merchiston Castle, from which have hailed 
such notable Internationals as W. A. Walls, 
J. A. Campbell, and the Neilsons. The team 
of the Castle School are always noted for 
their fine forward play. This season they 
have beaten Fettes and Watson's College by 
a large majority of points, besides obtaining 
a creditable victory over the well-known 
Edinburgh Academicals. But when meeting 
Edinburgh University, who placed their 
strongest team in the field, the Castle boys 
had to put up with defeat. 

In our next article we hope to give some 
hints as to how the Modern Rugby game 
should be played. 
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DEBATING SOCIETIES AND HOW TO WORK THEM. 


ig describing the general organisation of a 

debating society, it will be best to invert 
the usual order of instruction and to proceed 
from complex to simple. Thus, if we begin 
by considering the forin of constitution which 
prevails at the Universities, it must be 
understood that the nearer a school debating 
society approaches it, the better. — For the 
degree in which a school society approxi- 
mates to this democratic ideal is measured 
by the amount of self-reliance and capacity 
for organisation, of manliness, in fact, that is 
to be found among the boys. Of course it is 
only right that all clubs and societies should 
be subject to more supervision at schools 
than they are at the Universities ; but, never- 
theless, no qualities in boys are so much 
welcomed by a master as those we have 
mentioned. For on them depends that 
ine-timable, but elusive thing—esprit de 
corps, the spirit of patriotism, which is as 
necessary to healthy school-life as to 
healthy national life. 

First, however, we must poiat out the 
fundamental difference between a school or 
college debating society and all others. This 
is best described by saying that the members 
of school and college societies form what 
may be called a floating population. The 
term of membership is hardly ever more 
than three or four years, and this accounts 
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for the tendency in these socicties towards & 
very frequent change of otlicers—generally 
three times a vear, or once a term. Thus 
the coveted position of president 1s fairly 
within the reach of all who are likely to fill 
the oflice creditably. The usual method is to 
mike the committee consist of three or four 
oflicers—president, vice-president, treasurer, 
and secretary (the last two sometimes being 
combined) — and a small number of ordinary 
members. The elections are for one term 
only, and the ascent of power is from an 
ordinary place on committee to the secretary- 
ship. and then through the other oftices in 
rotation. ‘The office of secretary is generally 
fiercely contested by those who in the pre- 
vious term were ordinary committee men, 
and the successful candidate is then, in 
ordinary circumstances, allowed to succeed 
in turn to the other oflices without opposi- 
tion. The advantage of this is that by the 
time he occupies the president's chair he 
will have a thorough mastery of the society's 
rules of procedure. 

We can now give in bare outline an 
account of the more important rules which it 
is the president's duty to enforce. A debat- 
ing society may be regarded as a House of 
Commons in miniature. The subject of 
debate takes the form of a proposition, as, for 
instance, '* That this House considers war to 


be incompatible with civilisation." The 
speakers in favour of the motion stand on 
one side of the house, and those against on 
the other. 

The first two speakers, the opener and the 
opposer, are generally arranged beforehand, 
and are expected to devote some care to the 
preparation of their speeches. Their time 
limit is longer than that of the speakers 
who foliow-- generally twenty minutes, while 
that of the latter is fifteen or ten minutes. 

Two of the most important rules of debate 
are that every speaker must address the 
chair, and that no member may speak twice, 
with the reservation, however, that anyone 
may rise to “a point of order“ or “a point 
of personal explanation." While these rules 
are necessary to prevent the debate from re- 
lapsing into n conversation, they produce the 
most amusing incidents, und arethe nightmare 
of a newly elected president. In theory, a 
point of order consists in rising to call atten- 
tion to the fact that a rule of the society is 
being broken, such as that an hon. member 
has exceeded his time allowance, or that he is 
not speaking to the motion; and a point of 
personal explanation allows & member who 
has already spoken to explain that the 
present speaker is misinterpreting his 
remarks. 

It is the ambition of ingenuity, however, 
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to make a second speech under the cloak of 
a point of order or of personal explanation, 
and it is the duty of the president to thwart 
all such endeavours. Thus incidents occur 
which very much resemble the attempts of 
an Irish member in the House of Commons 
to discuss a subject on which the Speaker 
has forbidden him to touch. 

It is usual not to allow amendments to be 
brought forward at a debate unless notice of 
such intention has been sent beforehand to 
the president. Indeed, the practice of 
moving amendments should be discouraged, 
for they produce an element of complication 
which has made them a favourite device at 
what are called “rag debates.” A rag 
debate, in some societies, is the established 
custom on the night on which a newly 
elected president first takes the chair— 
generally the last debate of the term. On 
these occasions the subject of debate is of a 
farcical nature, and every attempt is made 
to bully the president into absurd rulings—- 
every rule, in fact, for the time, being broken 
with impunity. Some years ago, at the 
terminal ** rag debate“ of a certain College 
Debating Society, the retiring president 
moved “that busts of the ex-presidents be 
fabricated and placed in the College Chapel." 
Later in the evening, however, another hon. 
member moved as an amendment “that the 
ex-presidents of this Society give busts in the 
College Hall ! " 

The ruling of the president should on all 
occasions be considered as final. But all 
the executive acts of the officers are liable to 
criticism or revision at “private business 
meetings," which are held periodically before 
meetings for debate. In most of the older 
societies there are an elaborate set of rules 
for the conduct of these private business 
mectings, but they need not detain us here. 
It will suffice to say that it is at these meet- 
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ings that all the business of the society apart 
from debates is transacted, such as the 
election of officers and the revision of rules. 

One of the most important duties of the 
secretary is to keep minutes of both these 
kinds of meetings, and in doing so he should 
endeavour to keep in mind the things which 
are most likely to interest a reader in twenty 
years’ time. The facts about debates which 
should always be registered are the proposi- 
tion before the House, the names of the 
speakers;*the result of the/‘livision, and the 
number present; but other things will often 
suggest themselves as worthy to be recorded. 
Above all, the secretary must never be guilty 
of such lapses as the omission of the date of 
meeting—a fault which may give endless 
trouble to an investigator of later generation, 
as the present writer can testify. 

The vice-president is generally said in the 
rules to have charge of the gereral executive 
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department. This involves the arrangement 
of a programme of debates for the term, in 
which, of course, he is aided by the com- 
inittee. 

The above, then, is an outline of the con- 
stitution of a School or College Debating 
Society. No attempt has been made to 
describe the extraordinary complexity of 
rules in some of the latter, but none the 
less the main features are more often found 
complete in them than in the former. For, 
as we have said, at many school debating 
societies most of the executive is in the 
hands of a permanent president, either a 
prefect or a master. There is a good dea! to 
be said for this system, because it is so oiten 
rendered necessary by the lack of active 
interest among the boys. But wherever this 
active interest is forthcoming, an approxima- 
tion towards the more democratic system 
will be found to stimulate it. 
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HOW TO MAKE 


W: now come to the third part of our 
subject, and the last. In some ways 
it is also the easiest, and if you have got 
along so far you need be under no appre- 
hension as to being able to complete your 
machine. 

The piece of mechanism we now have to 
construct is shown in fig. 17. This is the 
moving arm for the diaphragm case, which 


Fic. 17.—DIAPHRAGM ABM AND PIVOT, ETC. 


A, wooden arm: 8, metal ring to hold diaphragm case, 
fastened to arm by nails, N, N ; W, wire support 
for trumpet ; D, metal side of support for axle of 
arm. 


has to be constructed so that while it is 
anpported at the right height it is also 
able to move freely with the disphragm 
case as the needle in the latter travels along 
the groove of the record. The wooden part 
of this arm is shown ata. This is simply a 
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FIG. 18.— Anu AND DIAPHRAGM Cash. 
A, arm (wooden): 8, spring; D, diaphragm case ; B, point where stop pivot as seen in figs. 18 and 19. 


lies when the diaphragm case is in its correct position ; w, wire 
stop on diaphragm case: T, tube attached to diaphragm case. 


piece of ornamental wood measuring 11 in. 
long. 2 in. thick, and 1 in. broad. At the 
end of it is fixed the diaphragm case, but it 
is to be so fixed that it can be removed if 
wished, and held firmly when in use. Also 
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Fic. 19.— END OF ARM AND SU PronT. 


A, end of arm: P, P, nails acting as axle: M, cross- 
piece at bottom; W, pivot of the whole structure; 
a, wire support for trumpct. 


it is an advantage to fix it so that it 
can be adjusted at any required angle. 
All this can be done by means of a simple 
spring which is shown at s in figs. 17 and 
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THE BOY’S OWN GRAMMAPHONE: 
IT, AND HOW TO USE IT WHEN 
By REOINALD A. R. BENNETT, M.A. (Oxon.). 


PART III. 


18. This is bent so that it takes the tube 
attached to the diaphragm case tightly, 
but allows it to turn. "The spring is fastened 
to the end of the arm by means of screws, 
as shown. This spring measures the same 
in breadth as the arm, 

W but is of metal about 
: a; in. thick, and you 
will find the length re- 

D quired to be about 33 or 


4 in. 
RA 


When you have done 
this you will see that the 
diaphragm case can be 
held by inserting it in 
the spring, as shown in 
fig. 18. Now at the point 
w on the diaphragm case 
in fig. 18 you will see 
there is a “stop " ; this 
is only & piece of thick 
P wire soldered to the back 

of the diaphragm case. 

It is to be fixed at such 

& point that when the case is turned round 
in the spring so that the stop is exactly 
opposite to the point where it is represented 
in fig. 18, and resting on the back part of 
the spring (at 5), the case is held 
so that the needle rests on the 

D surface of the record, but the 
diaphragm case itself does not 
touch the surface, but is supported 
well above it. This is such an 
important point that I give an- 
other picture of the relative posi- 
tions of arm, diaphragm case, 

&nd record, when the machine is 

working (see fig. 22). 

Having arranged all this, you 
can turn to the other end of the 

arm. Here we have to arrange a 


Begin by cither cutting a piece of 
metal sheet the same thickness as 
the spring at the other end, and about $ in. 
wide, of such a length that when it is turned 
up at equal distances from each end the 
middle portion will be just about as broad as 
the arm is wide. Thus, if you take a metal 
strip 3} in. long and turn up j in. at each 
end you will have a centre piece about 14 in. 
long, which will comfortably allow the arm 
to enter between its ends. It should be just 
so tight as not to let the arm shift its posi- 
tion, but not so tight that the arm cannot 
slip up and down easily when the support is 
fixed by its axle. Now in the centre of the 
bottom part of this : 
support we have to 
fix a pivot of stout 
wire similar to what 
we used to make the 
pivot of the revolving 
table, but the dia- 
meter of this rod need 
only be j in. as it 
has not got to hold 
n very heavy weight. 

A simpler plan 
still would be to cut 
two pieces of the 
metal shect about 
i in. long and į in. 
wide, and nail the 
hottoms to a piece 
of wood measuring 
i in. by J in. and 


the same thickness as the wood of the arm. 


cte., bebind it. 


In this case you can insert the end of the 


turn-table; F, fly-wheel ; u. handle of driving-wheel; 
x, resolving table andl record; D, diaphragm case ; N, needle ; A, arm supporting 
diaphragm case: r, pillar supporting arm; W, wire support for trumpet : T, trumpet. 
N.B.— In this picture tlie fly-wheel is drawn smaller than it would be in proportion 
to the driving-wheel, in order to show the proper position of the diaphragm, needle, 
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pivot in the Svood, in the former you can 
solder it to the metal. The pivot is to be 


Fic. 20. —WinE SUPPORT FOR TRUMPET. 
W, W, wire; N, N, nails or screws through loops. 


Fic. 21.—SuPPORTS FOR OPPOSITE ENDS OF DIAPHRAGM 
ARM. 
P, brass pillar supporting end of arm: w, wooden 
support for diaphragm-case end of arm. 
1} in. long. Of 


course the end of 
the »rm is sup- 
ported by two wire 
nails through the 
sides of 
the sup- 
port into 


Fic. 29.—GRAMMAPHONE COMPLETED. 
D, base-board ; L. driving-wheel : *, u. s, supports of driving-wheel, fly-wheel, and 


B, endless leather band: 


the wood of the arm, about; in. from the end, 
forming án axle as shown at r, P, in fig. 19. 
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One more thing is required to finish off 
the arm, and that is the wire which holds 
up the mouth end of the trumpet. This 
is a rather stout piece of wire, bent as 
shown in fig. 20. It stands about two inches 
high—that is, the piece marked w, w, is about 
that height. The ends are turned at right 
angles, and secured to the arm by means of 
nails through loops, into which the wire is 
bent at the ends, as shown in the picture 
(fig. 20). The trumpet of course rests upon 
the semicircular part at the top, as shown 
in fig. 22, later on. 

To hold up this arm, and its parts, we 
require a support at the pivot end. This is 
aimply a piece of brass tube, of just such an 
internal diameter as will easily take the thick 
vire foriaing the pivot—z.e. slightly larger 
han fin. The support can be fixed in an 
ornamental foot, as shown in fig. 21, which 
not only adds to its appearance, but also 
caavles it to be more firmly fixed to the 
base. This foot can be of wood. 

You must get the height of the support 
such that when the pivot of the arm is placed 
in the tube the arm will be supported at 
such a height that the needle of the dia- 
phragm case just rests on the record, but 
the diaphragm case itself does not touch it. 
You will see how it all works in fig. 22. The 
height of the supporting brass tube r, in 
the case of the measurements I have given 
for the rest of the machine, will be approxi- 
mately 43 or 4% inches. 


(To be continued.) 
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A RING PUZZLE. 


By AN OLD MADRAS RESIDENT. 


EING confined to my bed by a painful comp'aint, a 
kind friend sent me a volume of the “ Boy's Own 
Annual” to amuse myself with. A better book could 
not have been sent. I was soon deeply engrossed with 
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One of the first articles I real was 


its contents. 
“How to make an ingenious Link Puzzle," by Burnett 
Fallow, and I was somewhat amused at the writer's 
remark that lic believed the puzzle originated with a 
skilled mechanic at Portsmouth. The puzzie isa well- 
known Iudian puzz e, and forms one of a number of 
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interesting wire puzzles that are hawked about for sale 
in the bazaars of Madras, and are largely purchased by 
Europeans and others visiting India. It is just possible, 
therefore, that the Portsmouth mechanic might have 
got his * invention " from one of these visitors 

I dou't know whether these Indian puzzles have ever 
been described in the pages of the * Boy's Own Paper," 
but tliev are very ingeniously made, and a description 
of one of them now in my possession—a ring puzzle— 
may be of interest to the readers of your paper. 

Fig. l gives its appearance lying flat ona table. The 
object of the puzzle is to remove the ring, 

The puzzle is very easily made. Three pieces of good 
steel wire about yy of an inch thick are all that are 
wanted. Two of these pieces are each about 11 in. in 
lengtiiand the third 3 in. The long pieces are made up 
into the forms A and B, fig. 1, whieh, though very much 
alike, are not exactly so, the difference being in the 
bend of the loops of the legs. Fig. 2 shows how they 
should be bent. The third wire is made into a 
ring. Before linking A and B, the ring should be put 
on. 

Now to remove the ring: Fold A over n (if the loops 
are properly made A will sit pretty closely on B), slip 
the ring on leg B, fig. 3, and push it downwards with 
foree. The ring will then slip iuto the first position, 
fig.3. Next push a and B apart and force the ring still 
downwards, It will then slip into the second. position, 
fig. 4. Then bring A and B together, when the ring can 
easily be removed from the puzzle. 

To restore the ring to its place: Fold B over A as 
before, slip the ring on one of the legs; push A and B 
apart as fur as possible, and press ring upwards, when 
the ring will return to its position on the puzzle, 
occupying in its course the several positions already 
deseribed (figs. 3 and 4), but in reverse order. 

The puzzle is sold in the bazaars for a few annas, and 
the purchaser is initiated into the mystery of its solu- 
tion without any extra charge. G. C. H. 
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VARNISH FIGURES. 


By CHARLES E. BENHAM. 


Ww has not admired the gorgeous cclour- 
ing of the soap-bubble, and wished 
that so splendid an object could be preserved 
in all its variegated beauty? Of course it is 
a vain wish, for the fragile globe floats away, 
and almost immediately ends its momentary 
life, which is literally“ gone at a touch." 

But though the soap bubble is too frail a 
beauty for the buffetings of this world, we 
may very easily produce a colour film of a 
more enduring character, glowing with a 
similar iridescence to that of the fleeting 
bubble, with colours, moreover, due to 
precisely the same cause. That cause is what 
is called the **interference of light." Tiny 
waves of light are reflected from either side of 
& thin film of any transparent substance, and 
these waves, as they chase each other in rapid, 
close succession, interfere—i.e. the trough 
of one set of waves will oecasionally coincide 
with the crest of another, with the result 
that at that spot there is neither trough nor 
crest, but an equilibrium of wavedom, a 
stillness in the ethereal sea. This occasional 
annihilation of certain waves robs the light 
of a portion of its constituents, and what 
remains, instead of being compounded, as 
ordinary light is, of all the colours of the 
spectrum blended so equally that none of 
them preponderates, is now tinged with 
some tint due to the absence of the 
annihilated colour, its ** complementary," as 
it is called. 

In the case of the soap-bubble the 
transparent film is, of course, made of water, 
but any other transparent film will 
necessarily produce the same result. X 
drop of oil, as it spreads out into a thin 
layer on the surface of water, glows with all 
the iridescence of the soap-bubble, and so, 
too, does a drop of turpentine. Nor need 
the film be a liquid one. Mica may be split 
into such fine layers as to show an exquisite 
play of iridescence. The best way is to 
press a piece of hot sealing-wax upon the 
mica, and then, when the wax is hard, draw 
it suddenly away, when a fragment of 
gorgeously coloured mica will usually be 
found adhering to it. The thin film of air 
batween a glass lens and a flat piece of 
riate-glass shows circles of rainbow colour- 
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ing, the tints varying as the film of air 
widens outward from the centre of actual 
contact. These circles are known as 
“ Newton's rings." 

In order to produce some permanent 
interference films, a strong and thick varnish 
must be procured. Not every kind of 
varnish will do, for though they will all give 
the colours, not all have sutticient body to 
be preserved as a dry pellicle which will 
still appear iridescent. The best varnish is 
what is called “ paper varnish " at the oil- 
colour shops. It has about the consistence 
of treacle, and the solvent appears to be 
turpentine. The solid part of the varnish is 
a resin called gum kauri. Having obtained 
a small bottle of this varnish, arrange a flat 
dish, the larger the better, and not Jess than 
half an inch deep. Fill this with perfectly 
clean water, free from any trace of greasc. 
Take a strip of dead-black paper and lay it 
in the dish of water, black side uppermost, 
so that it lies flat at the bottom of the dish. 
To prevent it from floating up to the 
surface, the two ends of the paper should 
be longer than the dish, and should overlap 
the edges, to which they will adhere by 
capillary attraction, and so keep the rest of 
the paper well below the surface. If there 
is any difficulty in getting dead-black paper, 
it may be made by brushing on a sheet of 
cartridge a mixture of lamp-black in methy- 
lated spirits and French polish in equal 
parts of the two liquids. 

When the paper is safely secured beneath 
the water, take up on a rod a very small 
drop of the varnish, and bring it down very 
gently, till it just touches the surface of the 
water in the dish. Instantly it will spread 
out into a gorgeously coloured film. Leave 
it a few seconds to spread to the full, and 
then hft one of the overlapping ends of the 
black paper and raise it very carefully. You 
will thus lift the coloured film up with the 
paper. Lay it cautiously, with the film side 
still uppermost, on a sheet of blotting-paper, 
and let it dry spontaneously. On no account 
attempt to dry it with hent, or the film will 
quickly vanish. When dry, the process is 
completed, and you will have a permanent 
film of surpassingly gorgeous colours. It 
will not stand very rough handling, of 
course, but it is strong enough to retain all 
its brilliancy for years if treated with 
ordinary care. 

A surprising variety of effects may be 
produced by repeating the experiment with 
slight modifications. A slight agitation of 
the water before the varnish has set will 
result in exquisite marblings and crinklings. 
A very small drop of varnish will enable you 
to secure the whole drop in film form, and 
often in this case you will obtain a film that 
has a very singular property of showing 
a coppery-brown from one point of view, 
and a magnificent blue from another point 
of view, something like the effect, due to the 
same cause, on certain foreign butterfly- 
wings. Further variations are produced by 
using warm water, and a very singular pat- 
tern is brought out by first putting a tiny 
drop of paraffin oil on the water, and comb- 
ing it out. The varnish will find its way 
between the streaks of oil, and you will find 
on the paper when it is dry a kind of irides- 
cent lace-work surprisingly delicate and 
beautiful. 

Many years ago the late Mr. De ]a Rue 
invented and patented a process for decora- 
ting stationery by means of interference 
films somewhat like these varnish films, 
except that they were composed of collodion 
of a special kind, which he himself invented, 
after mnch patient experiment, with a view 
to making the pellicle perfectly transparent, 
which was the chief difficulty in his process. 
The collodion wag simply brushed direct on 


de paper and, not floated on water. 


OOQ e 


T. 


Mr. F. H. Glew, of 156 Clapham Road, s.w., 
makes a varnish for iridescent films of ex- 
traordinary tenacity. This varnish is not so 
well adapted for films on paper, but the 
pellicle is picked up on a large wire ring 
previously placed beneath the surface of the 
water, and it is astonishing what large filins 
may thus be preserved, and what a strength 
thev have, considering their extreme tenuity. 

Kecently, Professor Charles Henry, of Paris, 
having seen sume of my varnish films, con- 
ceived the very ingenious idea of making 
them with asphalt varnish, which has the 
property of becoming insoluble when exposed 
to light. In this way he “ fixes" the film by 
exposing it to daylight, and the results are very 
beautiful, and will bear almost any amount of 
handling, and even a good deal of rubbing. 
Professor Henry, who has patented his pro- 
cess in Frauce, makes huge sheets and long 
continuous rolls of iridescent paper. The 
coating is done in a large vat of water, and 
instead of lifting the paper the water is 
allowed to run out by a tap near the bottom 
of the vat, and thus the film settles down on 
the paper with less risk of breakage. 


CHESS. 


Problem No. 594. 


By W. H. GRUNDY. 


V BLACK. 
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1 WHITE, | B+4=12 pieces. 


White to play and mate in two (2) moves. 


— 


Dr. A. W. Galitzky, who has adorned our 
pages with several fine problems, is the 
greatest Russian composer, and has now 
issued a small volume in Russian on the 
construction of problems, in which 128 
diagrams are explained by lengthy notes. 
He has chosen problems of a few pieces, 
many by himself, and others by German, 
English, Ainerican, etc. composers. Most 
ideal moves are shown in the following 
positions: White, K—K 2; K D 2; 
Black, K—K 5; Ps—Q 4 and K 4. Solved 
in 2 moves by Q—B8. K-K B 4; Q—Q 
Kt 4.B—Q R6; Kt--Q R 2; K—Q5; Kt;— 
YQ R O aud QB5; P--Q 4 is solved in 3 by 
ht—B s4., aud if the Kt plays to D 4 or 6. 
there follows Q to kt 2 or 6 (ch.); but if kt— 
E: 2, then kt to Kt 3 (ch). Two simple 
pooitions explain that there can be a white B 
or a white ht at K 2, when the white K i- at 
K 3. the Q at Q8, the black K at K 4 and his 
I: at K 3, then there is a mate in 3 moves by 
4 K 7. followed by Q to Q B7 or K ht 7, 
enl the B or Kt mates. A pretty case of 
u. motion is in this 4 mover: K—K B 6; 
B. Kt 6; Kts—Q 6 and 8; P5 -B 5 and 
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K 5; K—Q 2; Ps—Q Kt 2 and K.B 2. 
White plays B—R 5, then P takes P, followed 
by P—Kt 7 check, and P to kt 8 becoming a 
Kt mate. A clever three-er is taken from 
S. Loyd’s book, issued in 1881, but it was 
already in 1874 published by T. P. Bull, thus: 
K—Q Kt 7; Q—K B 3; Kts—Q B6and K 
4; K—Q 4. Solved by Q -R sq., then Q to 
Q sq. or R 5, and the Q mates. Loyd's 
stands thus: K-K Kt 7; Q—K Kt sq.; Kts 
--Q 4 andK B 6; K—K4. (A turn of the 
board would &ppear more natural.) A P must 
take either of the two Bs in this 4-mover: 
K—-k R sq.: R—K 8; Bs—Q B sq. and Q3; 
K K B 7: P~KB4. White plays K- R 2, 
and if the P moves, then B—k 2, followed by 
B—Q 2; but if the K moves, then B—K 3, 
followed by K—R 3, and the R mates on B 8. 


— — 


Solution of No. 593.— 1, Q—B sq., K * 
Kt (or a, b). 2, P—Q 4 (ch.), and the Q 
mates on R 6 or K 3 (a) Kt * P. 2, Kt—B 3 
(ch), (b) P—R 7. 2, Q—Kt 2 (ch.), and 3, 
Kt - Kt 7 mate. 

The game on page 79 requires one more 
move after move 9, which is 10. Q—Kt 3, 
BxL. 


- 


TO CHESS CORRESPONDENTS, 


A. B.—The 20 games (see our last chess column) were 
layed in one afternoon fiom 3 to 11 o'cloek, with a 
reak at 6.30 for dinner. 


B. L.—The first two-mover, quoted from Bauerreiss'a 
book, is by J. Dobrusky, aud has among the 7 maies 
not 4, but 5 pure ones. 


W. H. G.—You compose so many problems that 
vou cain surely favour us with gometbiug better thun 
Kt to K 4. 


——_ y 09——— 


BONNINGTON'S BOW. 


is boots were bespattered with mud, 
His hat was & terrible wreck, 

He fastened with string for a stud 

The collar that circled his neck. 
But, flashing as neat as a pin 

Amid all this negligent show, 
Behold! under Bonnington’s chin 

A truly magnificent bow. 


He changed it each day in the week, 
The pattern was never the same, 
A check or a plaid with a streak 
That dazzled the sight like a flame. 
A scarlet, a yellow, a green, 
It shone with a wonderful glow, 
And truly a sight to be seen 
Was Bonnington's beautiful bow. 


His cricket subscriptions wcre due, 
The club was reluctant to press, 
So DBonningtou wisely withdrew 
And hoistel a flag of distress, 
His pater replenished the "tin," 
It dwindled ; and where did it go? 
Behold ! under Bonnington's chin 
Another magnificent bow. 


For brushes he hadn't a use, 
A pooh! for the dust on his coat ; 
If anyone offered abuse 
He'd point to the tic at his threat. 
Ah! Bonnington stands not alone! 
For many untidy we knot, 
Who think that a halo i$ thrown 
By one insignificant boic, 
JOHN LEA. 


———9-), 4. ,C 60 —— 


OUR NOTE BOCK, 


THE RULE OF THE ROAD. 


TN this country the * rule of the road” requires foot- 
passengers to keep to the right, and horsemen and 
Vehicles to keep to the left. Some years ago a learned 
judge look into the matter, and thus explained it: 
" Tbe foot-traveller," he observed, “in ancient times 
passed to the right in order that the shield, which was 
carried on the left arm, might be iuterposed to ward 
off a treacherous blow, while the rigat artu, or the 
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sword-arm, was left free for action. Horsemen, on the 
other hand, were accustomed to wearing suits of mail 
for the protection of their bodies, and it was believed 
that there was greater safety in having the arm 
actively employed in defence and attack nearer to the 
enemy than to have to strike at him across tbe horse's 
neck; hence the horseman passed to the left, und 
vehicles were naturally required to do the same." In 
the United States, as in France and some other parts 
of the Continent of Europe, the rule is to keep to the 
right, whether walking or driving. 


— 


DEATH OF AN OLD 
“B.O.P.” WRITER. 


PREBENDARY HARRY JONES, who recently passed 
aayat a ripe old age, respected by ail, held a pre- 
bendal stall in St. Paul's, and was cuuplain to the 
Queen. In the starting of the * B.O.P.” he took the 
greatest interest. and in one of the earlier volumes 
deseribed how to build a useful punt, on the lines of one 
he had constructed for his own use. In his vounger 
days liis passion was travelling, and he is said to have 
been always for taking the longest journeys in the 
shortest: holidays. Thirty years ugo,in the Frenco- 
German struggle, lie acted as a war correspondent. 1n 
fact, he made it his business to see everything of life 
he could. The result was seen in his books, such as 
e Past and Present. in the Fust,“ and beard in his 
ec ulons. 


— Koo 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


(Twenty-Seconp ANNUAL SERIES.) 


Descriptive Competition : 
* Unwelcome Visitors." 


Prí:e —10s. 6d. 


Epwis Hanotp-BrowNE Davies, * Elmwood,” 5 Elm 
Roud, Winchester. 


CERTIFICATES. 
[Names stand in order of merit.) 


Earl J. Bunuev, 26 Lentilfield Road, Ovenden, 
Halifax; May E. M. Donaldson, 80 Wellesley Road, 
Croydon; W. T. Godwin, The Rosarium, Ashbourne ; 
Mabel Edwards, Glen Rosa, Stoneygute Road, Leices- 
ter; John B. Wheatcrott, c/o X. M. C. A., ShetBeld ; 
K. L. Lambirth, Greenfield House, Waltham Cross ; 
Evelyn Harenc, Dil Aram, Park Avenue, Bedford ; 
Anthony H. Gilbertson, 1 Upper Gloucester Street, 
Broad Street, Pendleton, Manchester; Jessie Treeby, 
65 Avondale Koad, Setton Park. Liverpool; J. Landels 
Love, 4 Bennochy Terrace, Kirkealdy, N B.: Atkinson 
Ward, 7 Oxendon Street, Leicester: F. H. Miadleton, 
38 Grafton Koad, Bedtord > Walter Lionel Brooks, 186 
Queen's Rond, Hastings; Norah M. St John Sullivan, 
2 Otranto Place, Sandycove, co. Dublin: Alfred Badger, 
Vule Cottage, Merridale Street, Wolverhampton ; 
Hugh Pereival Edmonds, % Fairlop Roud. Leyton- 
stone, N.E. ; Albert Swithin Williams, 54 Bridge Street, 
Burdett Road, Bow, K.: John Percival Avenell, 
Dunalin, Chingford, Essex; David McMillan Muir, 
10 Minard Road, Crossmyloof, Glasgow; Charles A. 
Walker, St. Philips. School, Georgetown, British 
Guiana; Maud Forrester Brown, 39 Conduit. Road, 
Bedford: Thomas John Gates, 83 Woodville Road, 
Bowes Park, London, J.: William Hatch Harding, 
32 Ince Green. Lane, Higher Ince, Wigan; Charles F. 
Gripper, Gondburet 5,0, Kent; Alexander McFarlane, 
2 Cornbury Rond, Rotherhithe, s H.: Harry S. Cham- 
berlain, 91 St. Andrew's Road, Southsea; W. Henry 
King, 32 Shelgute Road, Clapham Junction, London, 
8.W. 


„Cricket Competition. 


(y page 447 of our last volume we wrote : * We offer 
P'itiZi-MoSNEY to the amount of One Guinea for tue 
best. description of a cricket-match Witnessed by the 
competitor.” 
Here is our Award: 


Prices - 73. Gd. each. 


Jounx ROBERT Jon xs OB, 31 Osborne Avenue, South 
Sluields. 

W. GopwIN, The Rosarium Ashbourne. 

JoskErn F. Bebnina ros, 3 Croven. Terrace, Dewsbury 
dived, Walezeid, Yorkshire, 


CERTIFICA CES 
Harold Spalding Jay. 1 Bireh Grove, Newstead Road, 


Lee, s&.E.:  Alexande: Hamilton Bavley, 31 Brow 
Street, Briductown, Barbados, BW. I.: Atkinson 
Ward, 7 Oxendon Street. Leicester; Joseph W. 


Connell, 26 Finkle Strect, Selby ; Willian R. (6. Kent, 
17 Larktalb Lane, Clapham: A. G. Ratcliff, su 
Ospringe Road, Faverstam, Kent; Walter Pontin, 
Church Hou-e, Yapton, near Arundel, Sussex ; George 
Carleton Hale, Trinity College School, Port Hope, 
Ontario, Canada, 


K. H. YounG.—See the advertisements 
in our monthly parts. We have had 
three coloured plates of eggs and 
several coloured plates of birds, one in 
which ull the British birds nppeared 
complete. They are all out of print, 
but we cannot return to tlie subject 
yet awhile. 


J. C. A.— Dr. Grace's chief book on 
cricket is published by Arrowsmith, 
of Bristol. The“ Badminton Library " 
is published by Longmans, of Pater- 
noster How. 


F. C. M.—By all means enter our com- 
petitions; everything must have a 
beginning —even prize-winning ! 


C. F.. M. (Louth).—No; we have dis- 
tinctly stated that the coloured plates 
in our extra special “Summer” and 
"Christmas" numbers do not come 
within the scope of our Descriptive 
Competitions." 


Fat LEGS (Douglas S.). Don't worry 
yourself. Tale chest exercise, dumb- 
bells, swimming, Indian clubs, eto. 
Legs will come right in good time. 


Knock Knees (X. Y. Z.).—Impossible 
to cure if not very young. You do 
not say your age. Live well; take 
plenty of oatmeal porridge, and they 
won't grow worse. It is bone-forming 
food you want. 


LizARD (F. H. B.).—Meal-worms and 
flies; but your African pet is very 
likely dead ere now. 


Too DELICATE (I. P.).—You have surely 
n friend in the medical profession who 
will answer your question, 


ANOTHER (Trish Bov).—We told Dr. 
Gordon Stables. He is so pleased, 
because he says the bad habits would 
have caused you to grow up a half- 

' silly, nervous noodle. The doctor is 
very outspoken, but he means well. 


BRAIN (Dull One).—Yes, get a change. 
The drapers’ shop does not suit. Do 
anything to get a life in the fresh air. 
Virol is a brain, lung, and muscle 
food. Any chemist. Don't take quack 
medicine. 


REPENTANT.—Take the cold tub daily. 
Read reply to “ Irish Boy." 


BuLL DoGs AND BULL TERRIERS 
(C. M.).—Most affectionate, kind, and 
true; but need careful management, 
plenty of freedom, and no whip. 


Binps' Eads (Novo).—Blow them clean 
and gum them in a clean case or 
drawer. Put camphor in the corners 
of drawer. 


RABBITS (R. City).—You may put 
water in the hutches, and sometimes 
they drink it. But if they have a fair 
allowance of sweet greenstuff they 
seldom need it. 


INCREASING THE WEIGHT (Fantail).— 
Feed your pigeons carefully and well. 


separate the sexes to Keep them from : 


bleeding. 


— — 
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ILL-HEALTH . (Very 
Unhappy). — Yes ; 
you cannot be very 
happy if ill. You 
must be examined 
by a doctor very 
soon. It may be 
only nervousness, 
but this is bad 
enough. 


FLEAS ON A CAT 
(Toadie) — Keat- 
ing's powder; but 
take him out of 
doors when you 
dust it in. All 
along the spine 
first. Careful 
grooming is needed, 
and the cat should 
be kept in at night. 

PIGEONS (W. C. A.). 

No; you can only 
learn from experi- 
ence to distinguish 
Sexes. 


Hil 


aper. 


NT 
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PIGEON (8.).—Keep it in 
the house. Feed well 

with crumbs and grain 
of all kind. 


y — A, E. ECKERSLEY.—Yes ; 
we have had a coloured 
plate of reptiles but 
only the British ones. 
Wecould hardly get the 
rest on another plate. 


Fancy Mick(Admirer),—See good practical illustrated 
articles in our back numbers A book on the 
subject is published by Upcott Gill; or consult 
Dr. Gordon Stables's Home and Farm Favourites“ 
(Warne & Co.). 


W. C. DavipsoN.—1. The eldest son of Robert the 
Third was the Duke of Rothsay, who was starved 
to death by Albany at Falkland in March 1402. 
2. Anyone can enter. 


ANRIAS.—1, We may return to the subject later. 
2. Beaton is from MacBeth, and Alexander is from 
MaeDonéll of Glengarry, but Pirie comes from no 
clan. .It is Lowland. 


A. M.—To clean a looking-glass frame get some spirits 
of wine and stand the bottle in water in @ saucepan. 
Warm up the water so as to warm the spirit, and use 
the spirit hot, dabbing it gently on the frame with a 
sponge. Do not haveenough on the sponge for it 
to drip or run; let there be just enough to be kept 
at the place where you touch; rub gently, and do 
not dry the frame afterwards, but trust entirely to 
evaporation. 


Copyist (G. B., Sbhipley).—See “How to make ^ 
Graph,” in the eighth part of our* Indoor Games," 
It is too long to repeat here. 
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THE CRUISE OF 
THE “ARCTIC 
FOX” IN ICY 
SEAS AROUND 
THE POLE. 


By Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.N. 


CHAPTER VI.—LIFE ON BOARD.— 
MURDER OF A SCOT. 
| dar Arctic Fox had scarcely 
lost sight of Iceland ere the 
wind fell once more to à dead 
calm and nearly a l sail was taken 
in. Those left flapped uneasily 
at times, but the vessel made no 
way. 
And thus she lay for a whole 
week : 
* As idle as & p inted ship 
Upon a painted ocean.” 


It is true that Leo and Hugh 
had gotten their sea-legs and 
could easily walk the deck with 
half a gale of wind blowing. 

But a ship in a sea-way like 
this is quite a different thing. 
The waves were as smooth as a 
door-knob. Nevera wrinkle was 
there, never a ripple, They were 
houses high for all that. and the 
Arctic Fox was entirely at their 
mercy. 

She rolled and yawed and 
tumbled about like a drunken 
man, and it was impossible for 
anyone to know just where to 
place his foot, so many of the 
men fell flat on their faces. 
Down below it was equally un- 
comfortable, everything was slid- 
ing and rolling so; chairs and 
footstools slid’ about anyhow. 
Sitting in an eusy-chair was 
misery ; lying on a sofa was worse, 
for, ten toone, you would speedily 
get shifted on to the deck. 

So that week was really far 
from a comfortable one. To 
dine or to breakfast required all 
the art of an acrobat, else you 
might get your coffee or your 
warm soup spilled into your lap, 
and a bath lke this is very far 
from pleasant. 

However, they had to make the 
best of it. Dr. Cheyne improved 
the shining hours, at all events. 
Among other  natural-history 
curios he desired to possess the 
head of a large shark. As no 
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Scymnus Borealis felt inclined to give up 
his head just for the asking, stratagem had 
to be resorted to. 

So the shark-hooks were brought up, and 
after seeing that the chain end was strong 
and the rope fit to lift a horse withal, one 
was baited with a very inviting piece of pork. 

Sundry pieces of pork were thrown over first, 
and after a time a grim monster appeared 
and snapped these, looking up with his 
sly demon eyes, expectant of more. Now 
was the time to lower the baited hook. This 
was done cautiously, and several times when 
the monster approached it was drawn off 
again. He became furious now and lashed 
the water into foam with his peaked tail. 
At last he was allowed to swallow it. 
Next moment he was a prisoner. 

. He was eighteen feet long if an inch. 

After Dr. Cheyne had played him like a salmon 
for nearly an hour, he seemed in despair and 
allowed himself to be drawn close alongside. 
Then a bight of strong rope was let down 
outside the line and hook, and this was 
speedily made fast around the doomed brute. 
Hands were bent on and up he came. 

„Stand by, lads! One snap and off goes 
an arm or leg.” But the rope was made fast 
to the winch, for he had been drawn up 
forward. 

But how to kill him? That was the 
question. He was struggling and snapping 
viciously. A seal club or pole axe would 
have coine in handy, but Dr. Cheync needed 
the skull whole and complete. 

The butcher to the rescue ! 

He had fastened by means of copper wire 
& huge knife, sharp as a razor, to the end of 
& boat-hook, and with this he cut the shark's 
neck, severing arteries, veins, and thront. 
The blood was pumped out in streams, 
deluging everyone within reach. It was a 
horrible sight, and it was fully an hour 
before the unhappy monster bled to death. 
Then the head was severed and given to the 
surgeon, who had it boiled, cleaned, and 
preserved. 

Dr. Cheyne was happy. 

Hugh and Leo watched the monster's body 
take the water with a plash. 

But the sound attracted five other sharks 
—these latitudes really swarm with those 
dread tigers of the sea. The krang had not 
sunk two yards into the clear, pellucid water, 
before it was seized and rent in pieces ; which 
goes to prove that the Greenland shark is a 
cannibal of the first water. 

How glad everyone was when the wind 
began once more to sigh through rigging and 
cordage. 

Right blithely did the men race up the rat- 
lines to shake out the sails to woo the breeze. 

The wind was right abaft and not too 
strong, so not only were all ordinary sails set 
but studding sails as well. So that at a 
distance of about a mile or two the Arctic 
Fox must have looked like some gigantie and 
beautiful bird sailing over the water with 
wings outspread. 

That breeze lasted fora whole weck. Thoy 
steered rather & nor'easterly course till 
nearly opposite the gigantic sugarloaf-shaped 
mountain on the romantic Isle of Ian Mayne. 

The cold was now intense. Sometimes, 
when the wind blew high, a snow.storm 
would be raging on deck right aft, while 
forward the spray or green seas taken in- 
board as the vessel dipped or plunged were 
almost immediately frozen. 

The bowsprit was a huge icicle, and tons 
of ice clung to and encumbered the bows. 

Men therefore—each wearing two pairs of 
worsted mits—had every forenoon to be 
slung overboard, with crowbars in their 
hands, to dig away the ice. 

Can you conceive of such a situation? 
Hung there in mid-air, swaying and swinging 
about with the bitter cruel wind and ship's 
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motion, only a frozen rope above, only the 
deep, black, shark-filled sen beneath, and a 
cold that almost froze their eyes, the only 
part exposed. Every ten minutes the men 
had to be drawn up to thaw, and others re- 
placed them, till the work was accomplished. 

Of course cases of frost-bite were very 
common, and some necessitated the ampu- 
tation of a finger or a toc. 

Well, in calm weather the “barber” 
hovered over the sea. This is a light prey 
mist that rises from the water, and cuts like 
a knife. No hand, no cheek can resist it. 

It freezes one at once, and if the white 
spot be not speedily rubbed out with snow 
a blister will appear, the pain wili be intense, 
and when the blister breaks an ugly dis- 
figuring ulcer will be found beneath. 

Hugh and Leo found there was no way of 
getting wurm in bed save by covering the 
head entirely over, and thus they would lie 
shivering for hours. On awaking in the 
morning there was half-an-inch of snow 
covering the bulkheads, the roof, and the 
bedclothes also. They seemed lying in a cotlin 
of snow. This was their frozen breath. 

Nothing, however, prevented them from 
having a cold tub every morning! 

Then, and then only, did they feel warm, 
light-hearted, and comfortable. 

A great fire roared in the saloon all day, 
and at sunset it was doubly replenished, and 
banked later on. 

But for all the cold and all their hardships 
not a man fore or aft felt down-spirited. 
Of an evening the hands below gathered 
around the galley fire and spent the hours in 
yarning and singing and eating sea pie. 

On Saturday night they kept up the old 
custom of drinking to wives and sweethearts, 
and they were always allowed an extra glass 
or mug for that purpose. On that night 
jollity reached its height. Dr. Cheyne was 
really a kind-hearted soul, and he often went 
forward to fiddle to them, and he knew exactly 
what sort of music they wanted. 

To misquote Burns, I might say: 


“Sailors wheeling in a dance, 
Nae cotillion brent new frae France: 
But horupipes, jigs, strathapevs, and reels, 
lut life and mettle in their heels.“ 


And how these sailors loved Dr. Cheyne. 
Not a man who would not have died for him. 

A little way north of lan Mayne, the Arctic 
Foxes, as the crew called themselves, came 
upon two ships sealing. Strange indeed 
were the events that now occurred, and yet 
with but little alteration they are painted 
from the life, and were witnessed by my own 
eyes. 

The Arctic Fox was brought nearer to the 


wind and slowly approached the place where 


the two ships. one British and the other 
evidently Dutch, were now some little way 
in through the ice. The pack had been 
loose, but the bergs or pieces had been 
frozen together with bay ice, and in one night, 
too, so that the patch of seals, which must 
have numbered at least ten thousand, lay at 
the mercy of the crews. One half of them 
were mere babies, but they were needed for 
commercial purpcses, so they were cruelly 
clubbed, and the poor mothers, who waddled 
up to protect them, were instantly shot. 
The men were working at their gruesome 
vocation a good mile from their ships, and 
the Scotch ship's crew was probably having 
the best of it. 

Dr. Cheyne and skipper McKenzie were 
on the quarter-deck, and the former had 
turned his telescope towards the sealers. 

“What is that?” he exclaimed next 
moment. “Jook yonder.” 

He handed the glass to McKenzie as he 
spoke. 

“Why,” said the latter, giving it back,“ the 
Dutch and Scotch are going to have a fight. 


The Dutch have been at their old dirty work 
again, robbing the Scotch bings."' 

To let you understand, rcader: when the 
sealing crew is a good long way from the 
ship, instead of dragging the skins and 
blubber to her, they are placed in bings or 
heaps; then, as soon as the ice gets loose, the 
ship is hove in and loads up. 

The Dutch fellows were arrant thieves, and 
now the Scotch were going to warm them. 

About thirty men were drawn up on each 
side armed with that most terrible cf all 
weapons, the seal club. It is a kind of pole- 
axe with u long strong shaft, the axe-head 
itself being of steel and pointed. 

„This battle must not take place," said Dr. 
Cheyne. 

“ My dear friend, what can we do to prevent 
it?“ 

“Nothing much, I fear, but we can delay 
the proceedings till we land our men.” 

How?! 

" Load your six-pounder with a shell and 
let it burst in the air right over them.” 

The skipper took his advice. 

The gun was dragged forward to the 
fo'e's'le. The bo's'n himself was gunner, and 
speedily he obeyed orders. 

Bir-rang! 

The shell has left the spit-fire gun and 
goes tearing through the air, bursting right 
over the  belligerents, and very much 
astonished they were. 

And now the barque was ice-anchored to a 
huge berg and all sail taken in. 

Very shortly afterwards, twenty of the crew, 
armed with rifles, got over the side under 
the command of Dr. Cheyne himself, both 
Hugh and Leo accompanying them. 

They went at the double over the ice — for 
one can run in the Arctic regions without 
getting blown, so bracing and clear is the air. 

In a very short time they came up with 
the two lines, who were now handling their 
clubs in & nervous, fidgety manner, and 
evidently burning for the fray. 

Dr. Cheyne halted his men in line, then, 
walking up to a tall, raw-boned Scot, who 
scemed to be in command, he saluted. 

„Are you the first mate?“ 

“Tam.” 

„And what is the meaning of this warlike 
array 2? 

“I don't know that it is any business of 
yours, but lll tell you. Those pudding- 
headed Dutch scoundrels have stolen about 
two thousand of our skins, and we mean to 
give them fits.” 

* But you must not fight with thoseterrible 
clubs. It will mean murder, and you, mate, 
will be hanged on your return to Scotland as 
sure as fate. 

“ Here," continued Dr. Cheyne, ** you look 
a brave and manly fellow; let your men pile 
their clubs in your rear and go at the Dutch 
thieves in the good old fashion with your 
lists - that is, if you must fight.” 

“Fight! That we will and shall, by hook or 
by crook. But will the beggarly Dutch pile 
their arms?” 

* Pile yours first, and I'll take every club 
from the Dutch." 

The ** buirdly " mate did as he was told. 

"Off jackets now, my lads; we'll give 
those heavy-sterned fellows such a hiding 
that they won't steal skins for a twelve- 
month again. Hurrah! boys, be ready.” 

* Ready, iy, ready ! " shouted the men. 

Meanwhile Dr. Cheyne, with two rifle- 
armed men, marched along the Dutch line 
and took every club away. 

Fain indeed would Dr. Cheyne have pre- 
vented a battle even with fists, but the 
Scotsmen’s blood ran hot and high, and it 
was impossible. 

That was an ugly scene to witness-- sixty 
men in all, fighting like wild beasts, with 
groans and imprecations. 


But in a quarter of an hour the battle was 
decided in favour of the Scots. There was 
blood everywhere on the trampled snow, but 
though seven Dutchmen lay panting and 
bleeding on the ice, only one Scotsman had 
“allen. 

And, oh! horrible—he had been stabbed to 
the heart. 

He had barely time to point out his 
assailant before he breathed his last. 

This brutal Dutchman, who had used his 
sealing-knife in so cowardly a manner, was 
immediately seized by Cheyne's men, his 
hands were tied behind his back with a 
lowrie tow, and he was then handed over to 
the Scots. They would have torn him to 
pieces but for the intercession of the doctor. 

“Every man can claim a trial, and this 
wretch must be treated with all fairness. 

* Go back to your ship, vou fellows," con- 
tinued Dr. Cheyne, “and take your wounded 
with you. There is no morc sealing for you 
to-day.” 

The Dutchmen sullenly obeyed. 
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Next morning there was a sailor's funeral. 
Boats took the most of the crew out to sea, 
and also the murdered man, sewn in his 
hammock, with iron at his feet to sink 
him. 

The Captain himself said a long and 
impressive prayer, during which few of the 
crews took pains to hide their tears. 

“Poor Jim. Poor Jim." they wailed. 

Ay, and poor Jim had been the greatest 
favourite that ever sat beside the galley fire. 
He was always jolly, always witty, and his 
yarns never failed to bring a laugh nor his 
songs a hearty cheer. 

But now—hear that sullen plash. 
Jim is no longer of this world. 


Poor 


“The darling of his crew 
No more would hear the billows howling, 
For death had broached him to. 


* His form was of the manliest beauty, 
His heart was warm and soft ; 
Faithful below he did his duty, 
And now he's gone aloft." 
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Slowly and sadly the boats rowed back to 
ihe ice, no one uttering & syllable. And 
that very forenoon the murderer's trial came 
off. 

Captain McKenzic and Dr. Cheyne, with 
the skipper of the Scotch ship, were the 
judges, and there was a jury of twelve good 
men and true. 

“Guilty or not guilty ? " 

"I vas guilty. I glory in her. I vas do 
de same to you and to all Scots. Brh!” 
Then the sentence of death was pronounced, 
and next day he walked the jib-boom and was 
cast off from there—hanged by the neck till 
dead. It was a long drop and he scarcely 
moved a muscle. 

Lynching? Yes, lynching; yet that is at 
times a kind of rude justice. 

But the vile thievish skipper of the 
Dutchman had yet to be punished, and that 
Dr. Cheyne determined to do. 

In the next chapter we shall see how this 
was accomplished. 

( be continued.) : 


IHE CONFESSIONS OF COBB MINOR: 


Aithor of ** Mobslew's Mohicans," * The Tripl> Alliances," cts, ete. 


A SCHOOL STORY. 


By HAROLD AvEnx. 


CHAPTER xix.— HOW MR. ORMSBY JOINED THE ' WHITE BROTEERHOOD.” 


M* mind was so full of James Monslow 
that I was obliged to wake Cobb Major 
up. and tell him everything. 

Cobb said it was just what he suspected, 
and that ever since he'd seen that those 
whiskers were false he'd thought that 
William was James, but he wanted to make 
certain, and spring it on me as a surprise. 
The more we talked, the more we saw what a 
deceitful scoundrel James Monslow was. 
All that he'd told me about William gamb- 
ling and drinking at the ** Foxhound,” he'd 
done himself. Whenever he came into 
Horwich to go on the spree, he changed into 
a different man, so that no one should 
recognise him; and all the while the beggar 
was making the Grandpater believe he was a 
regular model. It was easy to see now that, 
some nights when he'd stayed in Horwich 
after the last train, Sarsons had lent him 
Hiysinson’s bicycle, in order that he might 
be back in time for business in the morning; 
and that is how the cash-box key came to be 
dropped in our shed. 

"If I were you," said Cobb Major, "I 
should write straight away and tell Mr. Cobb 
what a scamp he's got for a manager." 

“Oh, it's all very well to say that," I 
answered. But I've got no witnesses to 
prove my story's true; and you don't know 
my Grandpater. He's much more likely to 
believe the story Monslow will tell him about 
our robbing Rawbone’s till than that his 
dear James is a fraud, and goes to horse- 
races wearing false whiskers.” 

Cobb thought for a minute, and then he 
said, “Well, on one thing I'm determined, 
aud that is, James Monslow shan't marry 
Miss Winter. Rather than have that happen, 
Ij! expose him myself!“ 

We vot to sleep at last, and I dreamt that 
I was wearing William Monslow's whiskers, 
and trying to escape from him along miles of 
dark passages; and every time I tried to 
hide, young “ Rhubarb ” came up and cried 
out. Here he is!" (Rhubarb was another 
nickname of Howard-Snook's). 

Next morning, I happened to be strolling 
about soon after breakfast, when I heard a 
row like a fox in a fowl's bouse in the 


Third Form class-room. All the kids were 
jabbering away as though they were trying 
to see which could make the most noise; 
and I wondered what could be the matter. 
Just then Broom came out, and I stopped to 
ask him what was happening. 

“Why, it's like this,” he said. Young 
Groves sent five shillings in stamps to pay 
for some fittings for a model engine, and 
now the man has written back to say that 
the lettcr has come to hand, but not the 
stamps. Young Groves feels certain he put 
them in the envelope, and two other young- 
sters say they saw him do it, so the only 
thing you can suppose is that they were 
taken out and stolen, after the letter was 
posted.” 

Somehow, his speaking about envelopes 
reminded me of the one in which I'd wrapped 
the thing I'd found, so I took it out and 
showed it to Broom. He looked nt it for a 
minute, smelt the sticky staff on the weight, 
and then let it swing at the end of the string. 

u I believe I know what this stuff is," he 
said; “it’s bird-lime. Tell ine where you 
found it." 

I expiained to him how I'd come down. 
stairs for something after the other fellows 
were in bed, and that I'd trodden on it in the 
dark. 

“It must have been lying close to the 
wall," I said, ** because as I stooped down to 
see what was on the bottom of my shoe I 
bumped my head against the letter-box.”’ 

Something in this sentence seemed to 
astonish Broom; for a moment or two he 
stared at me from behind his glasses, then he 
calmly put the lend and cord in his pocket, 
and walked off without offering a word of 
explanation. I was going to call after him, 
and ask him what he meant to do with it, 
but just at that instant Cobb Major cume 
along and collared hold of me. and in 
talking to him about James Monslow 1 very 
soon forgot about the piece of lead. 

That was destined to be a day of surprises. 
When Watford Minor asked what had become 
of the White Brotherhood, I quite supposed 
it was a thing of the past, and would never 
be revived again; but that afternoon, when I 


came to take something out of my desk 
before going to cricket, I found a note pinned 
on the inside of he lid, and I knew in a 
moment that it must be a fresh order from 
the society. 

It was a W.B. summons right enough, 
headed by the secret sign, and it ordered me 
to meet the other members of the Brother- 
hood in the smailest of the class-rooms, 
which is down on the ground floor at the 
other end of the building. " 

At the bottom of the note was the word 
URGENT, repeated three times, so I knew it 
must be something very important. Some- 
how secret societies do seem rather out of 
place in the summer ; and it was much more 
of a risk to get your sheet in broad daylight 
without being seen. However, the summons 
had to be obeyed, and before tea I had my 
rig- out safely stowed away in the same empty 
locker. 

I: was a very warm evening, and all prep. 
I noticed that Cobb Major seemed over- 
come by the heat; the perspiration rolled 
down his face, and sometimes he fairly 
gasped for breath, and I really thought he 
was going to faint. He wouldn't tell me 
what was the matter, but I found out nest 
day—the beggar had got his sheet wrapped 
round and round his body, and was wearing 
it under his jacket ! 

As I said before, it seemed rather a bore to 
have to do this sort of thing in the summer 
term ; but by the time prep. ended it was get- 
ting dusk, and my interest began to revive. 
We shall never have the White Brotherhood 
again, but I must say that it was jolly and 
mysterious while it lasted. 

I was late ugain, because I had some difti- 
culty in finding a suitable place in which to 
dress; and when I got to the class-room 
there were the samo five white figures stand- 
ing round, and the Chief Brother sitting 
motionless on the master's table. The blinds 
had been let down, and so the place was dusk, 
except for a faint glimmer of gaslight. 

I wondered what we were there for, but 
before I had time to think much there was 
a scuffle outside, and young Shelton was 
chucked into the room, and made a prisoner. 
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I knew young Shelton was a coward. 
Whether it was his own conscience or the 
appearance of the Brethren that upset him, I 
can’t say; but he began to howl like a lost 
dog, and didn’t stop until some onc threatened 
to tie the duster round his mouth. 

Then the Chief Brother did a thing which 
surprised me, and at first I couldn't under- 
stand what he meant by it. From behind 
his back he suddenly produced the piece of 
lead and bit of cord which I'd found in the 
hall, and he held it up in front of thc 
prisoner’s face. He held it like that for, I 
should think, nearly a minute; then he 
took a piece of chalk and wrote on the black. 
board one word, in big capital letters — 
CONFESS. Young Shelton wriggled, and 
whimpered “ Shut up! and Let me go!” 
but no one spoke or stirred, only the Chief 
Brother continued holding up the string and 
weight, and pointing with the other hand to 
the word on the board. It was jolly uncanny, 
I can tell you, even when you knew it was 
all only sheets and paper masks. The 
Brethren began to tighten their grip on young 
Shelton’s arm. I don’t know what he 
imagined was going to happen to him, but 
he suddenly caved in altogether, and blub- 
bered out— 

"Oh yes! I'll confess! Let me alone 
and I'll tell you everything! I’m not to 
blame," he went on, “it's Howard-Snook's 
fault. He did it; and it was he who tore 
the stamps out of Higginson's book. and 
burnt them because Higginson had licked 
him; and he smashed Marshal's fretwork 
for the same reason. He says he always 
pays people out when they do anything to 
him; and it was he who locked the Vigilance 
Committee in the box attic, and the cigarette- 
ends were what he'd smoked there himself; 


at least, I smoked some of them, but I'm 


very sorry; and now please let me go!" 

Still no one moved: the Chief Brother 
shook his head, and holding up the weight 
and string pointed again at the word on the 
blackboard. 

Seven pairs of eyes glaring through the 
round holes in those ghastly paper masks was 
enough to unnerve a pluckier kid than young 
Shelton. 

“Oh yes ! Ill tell you," he went on; “but 
it was Howard-Snook’s fault. He proposed 
that when we were short of stamps we should 
fish for them ; so he rubbed that bit of lead 
with some sticky stuff, and then we dropped 
it through the slit into the box, and pulled it 
up again. The letters stuck to it, and we 
soaked the stamps off with damp blotting- 
paper. Howard-Snook said it wasnt steal- 
ing, because the letters got sent all the same, 
and the fellows themselves didn’t lose any- 
thing; but I’m very sorry, and it's all Howard- 
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Snook’s fault, as I said before. Now mayn't 
I ge, please?“ 

Again the Chief Brother shook his head, 
and pointed to the board. 

"I have confessed,” whimpered young 
Shelton. “I don't know any more." 

The Chief Brother got down from the table, 
and chalked up another word on the black- 
board—GROVES. 

Young Shelton looked more frightened 
than cver, but he knew whet the word meant, 
and thatit was no use tryingsto pretend he 
didn't. 

It was Howard-Snook's doing," he stam- 
mered. „We fished up Groves's letter the 
other day. and Howard -Snook knew what was 
inside it because he'd seen Groves writing 
the letter; so he took out the stamps, and 
sealed the envelope up with gum paper. I 
told him not to, but he would do it. And 
now, mayn't I go, please?" 

The Chief Brother took the chalk and 
printed upon the board : 


WRITE DOWN WHAT YOU HAVE 
JUST CONFESSED, AND SIGN 
YOUR NAME. 


Then he pointed to a pen and a piece of 
scribbling paper put ready on one of the 
desks. 

Young Shelton didn't like that a bit. 

"Oh no! I don't want to do that!” he 
blubbed. Howard-Snook 'll pay me out i£ I 
do, and it was all his fault.“ 

The Chief Brother turned to the board, and 
under what he'd already written he put 
another line— 


OR TAKE THE CONSEQUENCES. 


That was quite enough for Master Shelton. 
He sat down as good aa gold, and wrote out 
his confession as if it had beena copy. He'd 
hardly finished signing his name when we 
heard footsteps coming along the passage: 
one of the Brethren just had enough time 
and presence of mind to seize the paper, or 
young Shelton would have torn it up ; then 
the door opened, and in walked Mr. Ormsby ! 

He stood and stared for & moment, and 
then said sharply. What's the meaning of 
all this nonsense? ‘Take off those things 
directly." 

It takes a brave man to walk into the 
middle of a secret society, and say a thing 
like that. If anyone else had treated the 
White Brotherhood in the same way I should 
have expected to see him seized and put 
to the torture; but, as is the case with 
soldiers on the battle-field, it's strange how 
at critical moments the old habit of dis- 
cipline prevails. The masks and sheets were 


all taken otf; and then I saw for the first 
time who the Brethren really were. 


Coles 


(Chief Brother), Marshal, Broom, Higginson, 
Cobb Major, and Watford Minor. There was 
one other, as I afterwards discovered—Wat- 
ford Major : he did the capturing and chuck- 
ing-in business outside, and so he was thc 
only one who escaped. The evening was 
very warm, and from being kept for such 
a long time under the sheets and masks our 
faces were fearfully hot, and looked as if they 
had been boiled. It was rather a lame end- 
ing to such an impressive ceremony, and I 
saw that young wretch of a Shelton smiling 
through his tears. He didn’t smile for long, 
though: Ormsby spied the paper in Coles's 
hand, and said sharply, Give that to me.” 

We stood holding our breaths while he 
read the confession through to the end. 
Then he turned to young Shelton and asked 
if it were true, and young Shelton was obliged 
to answer “ Yes.” 

I've seen Mr. Ormsby in a wax a good 
many times, but I never saw him look so 
black before. He'd heard about the remit- 
tance having been stolen out of Groves's 
letter, and so he knew at once exactly what 
the paper meant. He seemed to forget all 
about the Brethren (which was fortunate, as 
I'd made up my mind that those sheets alone 
would cost us five hundred lines apiece) : he 
simply took young Shelton by the arm, and 
walked him off down the passage; and I can 
tell you that in less than ten seconds the 
White Brotherhood had dissolved into thin 
air, and become merely a matter of history. 

That was the end of the society, and it 
was the end of stealing stamps and smashing 
fretwork, and other tricks of the same kind, 
for young Shelton and Howard-Snook were 
both expelled; though, as it was close to the 
end of the term, Mr. Ormsby allowed them to 
stay until the beginning of the holidays. In 
school and at meals they had to sit apart 
from the other boys, and in: playtime they 
were sent to Coventry, and no one would even 
condescend to give Howard-Snook a licking. 

„Death Junior " was such a spiteful young 
beggar I was always afraid he would let out 
what he knew abont Rawbone's, especially 
as Shelton must have told him of our being 
members of the White Brotherhood. How- 
ever, I think after what had happened he 
was afraid to say anything to Mr. Ormsby, 
and when we knew for certain that the young 
beggar was going I felt we could breathe 
more freely. 

I mentioned this to Cobb Major, but he 
said we still had Hurd and James Monslow 
to reckon with, and he added: 

* Don't shout till you're out of the wood.” 

I knew the proverb. and was obliged after- 
wards to admit that there was a good deal of 
sense in it; forsome remarkable things were 
still to happen before we got out of our wood. 
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THE NEW CANON. 


T Rev. Hepworth W. Bicknell, w.4.. 
has been appointed to the vacant 
canonry at Melchester.” 

The above paragraph caught my eye in 
this morning's paper. Bicknell? Hepworth 
W. Bicknell? Of course !— it must be my 
old schoolfellow. little Bicknell. 

Not many boys make such an impression 
on their fellows that they are remembered 
twenty years after; imagine, then, what 
remarkable qualities little Bicknell possessed 
in view of the fact that one short week saw 
his entrance to and exit from the little world 
of our school. 


By Pau, BLAKE. 


Mason minor told me of his attival. 
* He's the rummiest little beggar you ever 
saw.“ he told me. ‘He looks like & 
professor of zoology, his hair stands ttp 
straight, and he wears spectacles, and he 
talks—well, I never heard anything like it 
out of a book." i 

“Who is he?” 


* His pater’s a chaplain to some regiment. 
out in India, and the kid was sent home as a. 


baby because it’s too hot out there." 
Before the day was out we had discovered 


various interesting facts about this boy of 


thirteen He had never been to school, and 


knew no games; consequently he did not 
care about them. He had lived all his life 
in a big, lonely country house with an nunt 
and a sister, and had been educated by the 
aunt, with the recent assistance of the curate 
of the village. And this hopelessly green, 
childishly incapable boy was suddenly 
lumped down in the middle of a noisy, 
wackety, game-loving crew of a hundred and 
twenty young ruffians. 

At any rate, so they must have seemed to 
poor Bicknell, with his old-fashioned, quiet 
ways. Of course the ¿oys made fun cf him, 
took “rises out of him which he could not 
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see the joke of, and generally behaved as 
high-spirited youngsters will. 

* Why did you send me to the dining-room 
when I asked you where I could wash?" 
asked Bicknell mildly when Mason mis- 
directed him. Mason found he had noretort 
handy. 

We found that the new boy was a dab at 
Latin, and was fond of methematics. This, 
added to other eccentricities, seemed to imply 
a touch of insanity. But for an insane boy 
he certainly managed to ask awkward 
questions. 

“Why do you want to know so much 
about my aunt?" he inquired when a boy 
was accumulating information to be used 
subsequently for teasing him. 

“I can’t help fancying," was the witty 
reply of the tormentor, ‘ that she is my aunt 
too, by the mother's side once removed." 

“Is she? " was the eager reply of Bicknell. 
“TIl tell her when I write home to-night.” 
And it took a good deal of persuasion before 
he could be induced not to mention it. 

Then the little chap would argue: how he 
would argue! How he “jawed” us about 
bird's-nesting, quoting that aunt of his till we 
wished that she had never brought him up, 
or that he would never bring her up. Con- 
sidering everything, I wonder the fellows 
stood him as they did ; and, as it was, he 
found school life a great deal rougher than 
homme. 

To all masters he was obedience itself: 
he informed us one day that his aunt had 
told him to obey his masters, and carry his 
little troubles to them. He could not under- 
stand their uction sometimes, and in spite of 
his respect for Mr. Webb, the house master, 
he thought him foolish to insist on his 
playing games when he preferred a book. 
But he had no respect for the self-imposed 
authority of the other boys, who took for 
granted that a green youngster must count 
them his superiors and obey them as such. 

There was an excellent instance of this 
when he had been about four days with us, 
and was just beginning to find his way about. 
He was in the same dormitory as Mason and 
myself; Duncan being the biggest boy in it. 

Duncan was rather a brute, but had not 
interfered with Bicknell yet ; perhaps because 
he was so inoffensive. However, on this par- 
ticular evening he told Bicknell to fetch him 
something or other—I've forgotten what it 
was. 

“Tm in bed.“ replied Bicknell. 

* Then get up," was the retort. 

“Why?” 

" Because I tell you to," roared Duncan. 

“ Are you a master? " queried Bicknell. 

“I’m master here, at any rate, as vou'll 
jolly well find out," was the reply. 

„Of course, if vou were a master I should 
obey you,” said Bicknell ; „but I don't think 
you are, and so you've no right to order me 
about.“ 

In another instant his bedclothes were 

on the floor, and Duncan was proving to him 
that argument was not effective unless backed 
by strength. We had all enjoyed the fun of 
hearing Duncan answered back —we never 
dared to do it. 
' Bicknell was rather quiet whilst we were 
dressing next morning. He seemed to be 
bracing himself up for something. and we 
soon learnt what it was. Judge of our feel- 
ings when we saw him go up to Duncan and 
hold out his hand. 

“You were very unkind to me last night, 
Duncan,"-he said; “but if you will say 
you're sorry I'll shake hands and forgive you.” 

Duncan was so taken aback that he 
coulin't speak. We were bursting with 
suppressed laughter which we dared not 
indulge in, and Duncan of course saw it. He 
gave poor Bicknell a shove that sent him 
sprawling over the nearest bed. 


. pleaded. 
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Forgive vour grandmother ! " he yelled. 

"Please, I haven't got one!” Bicknell 
replied as he picked himself up. 

It was no use, we couldn't hold in any 
longer; we exploded, and Duncan bolted 
from the room in a fury. 

We thought the episode ended, but .we 
didn't know Bicknell. After morning school 
he went up to Mr. Webb, the master. 

“I wish to confide in you, please, sir," we 
heard him say. 

"Lh? What? Go into my class-room and 
wait for me.” 

We wondered what was going to happen, 
and anxiously awaited Bicknell's return. 
Mason was the first to get hold of him. 

* What have you been telling Webb?" he 
demanded. 

"Ive been telling him of Duncan's 
behaviour to me last night," was the calm 
reply. 

„ Geewhilikins !" was all Mason could say, 
though several others shouted out Sneak!“ 

“I wouldn't be in your shoes for a tritle,"" 
said Ferguson. Duncan will skin you if he 
knows of it." 

Evidently he wasto know of it, for a small 
boy pe'sed shouting Where's Duncan? 
Mr. Weob wants him." 

When Duncan left the master's class-room 
it was clear that he was in a fury. But, fury 
or not, he had to bottle up his rage, for the 
dinner bell rang at this moment. But we 
trembled for little Bicknell when dinner was 
over. 

Unconscious of what might be in store for 
him, Bicknell wended his wav to his favourite 
class-room to read quietly if possible. Two 
or three of us followed him, curious to see 
what vengeance Duncan would take. 

We had not long to wait for his approach. 

„Ah! there you are, you little beggar!” 
he cried as he caught sight of Bicknell. 

“(ro away,“ said Bicknell. “I don't want 
to talk to vou ; we're not friends." 

There was a loud guffaw from the doorway, 
and there stood Huxtable. the captain of the 
football club, and our champion athlete. 

Duncan's reply to Bicknell's protest was 
to seize his arm and begin to box his ears. 

Here you, Duncan! Stop that!” cried 
Huxtable sharply. 


„It's no business of yours,” retorted 
Duncan. “ He's been sneaking to Webb 


about me." 

* Has he though? 

Bicknell seemed to recognise a friend in 
the big, goodnatured-looking Huxtable, and, 
slipping out of Duncan's grasp. he ran to take 
refuge by the bigger boy. 

"Don't let him hit me, please," he 
“It’s most unpleasant." 

* All right, young un," was Hustable's 
reply. For the moment you're under my 
aegis.” 

“ Oh, if you're going to poke your nose into 
my business “ began Duncan, making for 
the door. 

“Don't go away,” said Huxtable genially. 
barring the doorway with his leg. I want 
to hear what our little friend's got to say." 

Duncan made no further attempt to go; of 
course he was no match for Huxtable. We 
were all bugging ourselves at having been 
lucky enough to see Duncan sat on for once. 
But we had no inkling of what was coming. 

“Now, my young friend," suid Huxtable, 
lifting Bicknell on to a table: let's hear all 
bout it. You've been sneaking to Webb 
about Duncan, it seems." 

“I don't know what sneaking is," was the 
reply; „but my aunt told me always to take 
my troubles to the masters and look on them 
as my friends," 

“I sce; and you've had troubles ? ” 

"Yes. Duncan has been giving me knocks 
because I wouldn't get out of bed last night. 
He's no right to—hnas ho?“ 


** Strietly speaking. no," replied Huxtable, 
quite gravely. But I shouldn't tell a master 
if I were you.” 

“Why not?" was the astounding reply. 

“ Because it weuld be sneaking, and 
sneaks aren't popular as a rule, my son.” 

Bicknell seemed nonplussed for a moment. 
Then he looked up at Huxtable and asked, 
“What am I to do, then?“ 

„Oh, don't ask me.” replied Huxtable. 

“Whom shall I ask ?" persisted Bicknell. 

"Oh. I don't know." 

„Perhaps Duncan could tel! me," suggested 
Bicknell. 


Huxtable roared with laughter. Of 
course ; ask him." 
"Hot!" was Duncan's remark, but 


Huxtable insisted. He knew Duncan’s little 
ways and disliked them ; he was not sorry to 
have a chance of making him look foolish. 

“I don't quite understand things at this 
school," said Bicknell. **It all seems so 
different from home." He turned to Duncan: 
“What am I to do when you hit me un- 
justly?” 

Huxtnble tried to keep grave, but the rest 
of us (except Duncan) were giggling help- 
lessly. 

* You see, I can't hit you back," continued 
Bicknell, © because you're so much stronger 
than I am; besides, it's wrong to fight." 

" Quite right," put in Huxtable. “What 
do you say, Duncan?“ ; 

But Duncan was not to be drawn. 

So what can I do? " pursued the small 
boy, who was in his element now that he 
could argue. Am I to sit still and let vou 
hit me as much as you like? Why is it 
wrong for me to tell a master if it's right for 
you to strike me?“ 

“An awkward question," said Huxtable. 
“What do you think about it, Duncan ? "' 

But Duncan jumped for the door, Huxtable 
having moved his leg. 

We were sorry, for it had been fine sport 
for us. We youngsters agreed when we got 
outside that there was a good deal in what 
Bicknell had said, and we were sorry to 
think that that brute Duncan would be sure 
to make him pay sooner or later for the 
humilintion he had caused him. 

But Bicknell escaped Duncan’s vengeance. 
That very afternoon a telegram came, 
instructing Bickrell to be sent home that 
night. We heard afterwards that he sailed 
to Malta to meet his father two days later, 
and that was the last we heard of him. 

And now he is Canon of Melchester ! 
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OUR HEROES. 


By EnpEN E. REXFORD. 


II Ens a hand to the boy who has courage 
To do what he knows to be right; 

When he falls in the way of temptation 
He has a hard battle to fight. 

Who strives against self and his comrades 
Will cope with a powerful foe; 

All honour to him if he conquers— 
A cheer for the boy who says“ No.” 


There are battles fought daily about us 
That we can know nothing about; 
There's many a brave, unknown hero 
Whose valour puts lezions to rout. 
Me who struggles with wrong and o'ercomes it 
Is more of a hero, I say, 
Than he who leads soldiers to glory, 
And conquers by arms in the fray. 


Be steadfast, my boy, when vou're tempted, 
And do what you know to be right; 
Stand firm by your manhood, my hero, 
And you will o'ercome in the fight. 
“The Right” be your battle-cry ever, 
As you share in the conflict of Ife, 
And God, Who knows who are the heroes, 
Will(strengthen your arm for the strife. 
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MIDDIES ASHORE. 


By Capt. J. MASTERMAN, R.N. 
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T was early in the sixties; matters had 
been unquiet in Greece—the king had 
been deposed and a sort of reign of anarchy 
had ensued. Things were, however, begin- 
ing to settle down, when I, a small middy, 
for the first time entered the * Piræus of 
Athens," which was so crowded with vessels 
that one wondered how they could all get in. 
The nicest judgment was required in 
mooring“ the men of war " ; for there was not 
an atom of room to spare beyond what they 
actually required for swinging, and it re- 
quired most careful handling to wriggle a 
ship up to the spot where the first anchor 
was dropped, and then to wriggle her down 
to where the second should be let go. 

Nautical phraseology is tolerably expressive, 
but I can't think of any nautical phrase to 
convey an impression of the nature of the 
manceuvres we adopted to take up our billet 
so expressive as *''wriggle ’’—which is nct 
nautical. 

First we had to pass through a narrow 
passage with a pillar on each side, against 
whose solid foundations many a big ship 
has rubbed, or bumped. When they were 
built the space between them was no doubt 
amply sufficient for the passage of the craft 
of the day three or four abreast, but for a 
liner of the days of which I am writing there 
was very little room to spare. 

After the vessel had passed through the 
entrance there was shoal water for a ship of 
our draught in the centre of the harbour, and 
all round it was a bewildering congregation of 
shipping of all nations, all sizes, and all sorts. 

We were not a “liner,” only a * frigate,” 
and we slipped into our billet without a 
catastrophe. 

Of course we youngsters were simply mad 
to go on shore, but we had heard tales of the 
unsettled state of the country and hardly 
IU that we should be allowed out of the 
ship. 

Our joy was proportionately great, there- 
fore, when, after the captain had seen our 
Minister at Athens, we were informed that 
leave on shore would be granted to midship- 


men until sunset. e 


Frazer, Stewart, Jones, and I went on 
shore the next afternoon. We were all of 
about the same age (only fourteen) and 
great chums. 

We walked about the streets of the “ Piræus ” 
for some time, marvelling at the strange 
dresses, customs, and languages of the 
crowds in the busy thoroughfares, which were 
most interesting at first; but it was a hot 


afternoon, and the dirt and smell of the 
place before long made us feel that we had 
had enough of it. 

Then Frazer suggested that we should 
walk out to Phalerum Bay and bathe. 

Why, of course, a bathe was what we 
all longed for ; so we had a glass of lemonade 
each at a stall, and started off across the 
hills in the direction of Phalerum Bay, four 
as jolly little midshipmen as ever walked. 
We were talking lightly of all sorts of things 
interesting to middies, and to small boys in 
general, when Stewart said: 

“I haven't brought my revolver. It doesn't 
matter—I suppose you fellows have all got 
B Aria , 

Now, we all possessed revolvers, but, like 
the Dutchman s anchor, they had all ‘ been 
left at home that is to say, on board the 
ship. 

* Oh, well," said Frazer, ‘ I don’t suppose it 
matters, but when I took the leave list to the 
commander to sign, he said something about 
our all being sure to take revolvers with us: 
I forgot to mention it before.“ 

Over the hills we went. thoroughly merry 
and lighthearted, until we came to the 
nearest end of the bay, and happened upon 
a little cove, an ideal spot for a bathe, an 
amphitheatreof cliff, about twenty feet high in 
the centre, and the ends sloping down to the 
water, enclosing a shingly beach with blue 
water rippling up to it, and breaking crisp and 
clear on its pebbles. 

Phalerum Bay looks very different now 
from what it did at the time of which I am 
writing. When I was there some fifteen 
years later, there was a large open-air theatre 
on its shore, and many other buildings; but 
then there was not a building in sight, except 
the magnificent ruins of the ancient Acro- 
polis of Athens, fully four miles from where 
we were, with a glimmer of the white houses 
of the modern town under it, showing 
here and there amongst the olive-groves 
on the plain. 

Frazer and Jones were first in the water, 
splashing about in the distance, calling us 
to come on, and Stewart and I were divested 
of all our garments except trousers, when 
we suddenly became aware of the“ presence 
of strangers.” 

It was not bashfulness which made us 
hesitate to denude ourselves of our remain- 
ing garments, but a sudden conviction that 
our duty was to “stand by" the four 
bundles of clothing by our side, the property 
of ourselves and our two friends. i 
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] hastily slipped on jacket and waistcoat, 


-as two ferocious-looking fellows came down 


the slopes, one on each side, while on the 
cliff behind us were four more, covering us 
with the muzzles of their guns—a tolerably 
alarming situation for two small boys to find 
themselves in. 

One of the ruflians made signs that we 
should join our companions in the water, 
but we were determined to stay and protect 
our property to the best of our ability ; and 
when one of them began to turn over the 
clothes, I flew nt him in impotent wrath. 

He soon had my two slender wrists in the 
grasp of one powerful hand, and with a 
fierce scowl on his face drew a large knife 
from his girdle; and then I felt the point 
of it in my breast. 

I certainly thought then that my last hour 
had come, but after all it was only a prick 
that he gave me. I think some of the 
others shouted at him, or perhaps he never 
intended to do more than give me a fright. 
At any rate, he returned the knife to his 
girdle with a sinister grin, and was about to 
let me go to resume his examination of the 
clothes, when he caught sight of a ring on 
my finger and attempted to pull it off. 1 
kept my hand clenched with all the strength 
I could command, for I did not want to lose 
that ring. It was not of much intrinsic value, 
it is true, but there were rensons. Finding I 
resisted, he agnin pulled out the knife, and 
with the back of it sawed at my fingers till I 
had to give way, and he wrenched it off. 

I had a sovereign in my waistcoat-pocket, 
which I believed to be all the money left 
amongst the party, and this was my chief 
reason for putting on my jacket and waist- 
coat on the first appearance of the robbers. 
Now I stealthily abstracted this sovereign 
from my waistcoat-pocket and slipped it 
inside my trousers. I felt it slide down 
my leg, and as it fell to the ground [ quietly 
pushed some shingle over it with my foot. 

Then an alarm was given from above, and 
all the party of brigands fled, taking with 
them their booty: not very much—four 
silver watches, some pocket-handkerchiets, 
knives, and such small trifles, and, alas! my 
sovereign, which I thought I had so cun- 
ningly saved ; also, alas! my ring. 

Frazer and Jones joined us then from the 
water, and we all pursued the ruffians, pelting 
them with stones. If anyone had been there 
to witness it, the spectacle must have been 
highly diverting. 

Four naked, or semi-naked, urchins 
chasing six sturdy, armed men, two of them 
in the picturesque Albanian dress, one in the 
uniform of a Greek soldier, the others in 
ordinary European costume, but with crimson 
sashes round their waists, bristling with 
knife-handles and pistol butts. 

The soles of our feet were hardened by 
constant exercise in going aloft barefooted, 
so we were able to keep up the chase for 
some distance; and practice in the cricket 
field insured a fair number of our missiles 
telling severely on the backs of our flying 
foe, so long as we could keep them in range. 

This was some slight compensation to us 
for the mortification of feeling that we had 
been so easily robbed. 

Afterwards the others were gloomy, and 
regretted not having brought their revolvers. 

For my part, I was secretly glad they had 
been left behind —I felt that I could not have 
shot a man ; and if Stewart had not the same 
scruples, I could not forget that from the 
first there were four gun-barrels pointed at 
us two, and that we were thus at a dis- 
advantage. " 

I looked upon-the whole thing afterwards 
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as an exciting adventure, and nothing more ; 
the loss of my ring was certainly a trouble at 
first —that is to say, until it was explained in 
the right quarter. 

Stewart told Frazer and Jones that he 
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thought they were a “jolly long time coming 
out of the water,“ which resulted in a cold- 
ness on their part, which threatened for some 
time to interfere with the friendly relations 
of the quartette. 


THE EMPERORS GIFT: A TRUE STORY. 


By Davin Ker. 


I. 


[e sun was rising over the Straits of Dover 
on & fine summer morning in 1804, 
and its growing light showed that the whole 
coast of France, for many a league on either 
side of Boulogne, was all alive with glittering 
bayonets, and shining helmets, and flashing 
swords, and prancing horses, and gorgeous 
uniforms, and all the pomp and splendour 
of a great army. 

All along the waters below, mile after 
mile, bristled the countless masts of the 
famous Boulogne flotilla,” with which (as 
all France expected) the great Napoleon was 
about to fling two hundred thousand veteran 
soldiers upon the English shore, and to 
sweep away, once for all, the “hateful 
islanders’? who had so long obstructed his 
path of conquest. 

But, away to seaward, a forest of other 
masts were bristling against the sky-line, 
with the British Union-Jack fluttering 
jauntily over them—the Channel fleet of Old 
England, commanded by Admiral Nelson 
himself, that terrible Jeader who had never 
yet found his match in fight. Before a single 
invader could set foot upon British soil, those 
ships and their commander must be got rid 
of. 


All at once there arose a confused clamour - 


of mocking shouts, and scornful laughter, 
and shrill exclamations of wonder and 
amusement from one particular spot upon 
the flat, sandy beach, toward which there 
was a sudden rush of eager spectators from 
every side soldiers, sailors, fishermen, 
peasants, and camp-followers of all kinds. 

"What is the matter here?” suddenly 
asked a clear, stern voice from behind, at 
the first sound of which the shouting, 
jostling crowd parted as if torn asunder by a 
cannon-ball. 

Just at the first glance there was nothing 
particularly impressive in the appearance of 
the small, pale-faced, rather corpulent man 
in threadbare grey riding-coat and mud- 
spattered boots, who stood all alone in the 
midst of the recoiling throng. as suddenly as 
if he had risen through the earth. But 


from beneath that battered cocked-hat 
looked forth a face which all Europe knew 
to its cost, and an eye whose picrcing glance 
no man had ever yet been able to meet; and 
even a stranger would have easily guessed 
thet this dumpy, shabby little fellow was no 
other than the terrible Napoleon himself. 

In reply to the Emperor’s question, two 
soldiers belonging to one of the coast-patrols 
informed him that an English seaman, 
captured a few days before, had succeeded 
in escaping from his temporary prison, and 
was just putting off to sea in a boat of his 


own building, when they came upon him. 


and stopped him short. 

The boat " in question was a most extra- 
ordinary affair, roughly patched together 
from the staves and hoops of an old cask, 
a few sticks, and some fragments of planking 
to eke out the scanty framework ; and any 


man living might well have stared at the 


idea of anyone being reckless enough to 
brave an open sea (and that sea the stormy 
Channel) in such a crazy cockleshell. 

Even the great Emperor's impassible face 
wore a look of visible amazement as he heard 
the story ; and he looked more amazed still 
when he glanced from that frail and rickety 
bark to the voyager who had been about to 
venture his life upon it - a smooth-faced lad, 
hardly beyond boyhood. 

* Would you really have put out to sea on 
a thing like that? " asked Napoleon, looking 
keenly at his prisoner. 

e Wouldwt I jist!” cried Jack Gaskett, 
who had already gathered from the muttered 
exclamations of those around him, and the pro- 
found respect shown by them to thenew-comer, 
that the man who was addressing him was 
no other than the renowned Boney“ in 
person. Only jist you give me leave to 
start, and you'll see how soon I'll be off.“ 

“ Well, you're a brave fellow, whoever you 
are," said the Emperor heartily. ‘I sup- 
pose," he added with a smile, you have a. 
sweetheart at home in England, and are in a 
hurry to get back te her." ö 

* No, I haven't got none," answered the 
English boy simply; “but I have my poor 


old mohor t» look arter, and she's got ne'er, 


a son but me—and I'd go through fire and 
water to git back to her, I would!” 

* Well said!" cried Napoleon, with a 
sudden glow on the marble features which 
had never changed amid the storm of a 
hundred battles. “I have a mother too, 
whom I love as much as you love yours; 
and since you are so bent upon getting back 
to her, you shall do it without needing to 
risk drowning on the way. I'liset you free 
this very day, and put you aboard the 
nearest British vessel, under a flay of truce ; 
and stay— here's some money to help you 
home." 

And, ere the astounded sailor lad (who 
took the offered gold piece mechanically, like 
one in à dream) had time to falter forth his 
thanks, the great conqueror had turned slowly 
and thoughtfully away.* 


II. 


Ten years had passed since that morning, 
when, on a raw, gusty, lowering day in the 
eventful spring of 1814, a British cruiser cast 
anchor off the island of Elba, and one of her 
boats put ashore there a short, stout, care- 
worn man in a grey coat and cocked hat. 

It was indeed the same man who had 
figured in the camp at Boulogne, but under 
widely different circumstances. The measure- 
less ambition that had trampled whole nations 
under foot had at last wrought its own 
punishment; and nothing was left to the 
falen Napoleon, out of an empire that had 
covered half Christendom, save one tiny islet 
in the Mediterranean, with a handful of un- 
armed soldiers for the sole attendants of him 
who had so lately been followed by half a 
million of men. l 
. Leaning upon the arm of the British officer 
in whose charge he had been placed, the 
banished Emperor was just turning to go up 
the hill towards his house of exile when 
one of the boat's crew a handsome young 
fellow of eight-and.twenty or so—sprang up 
as if moved by a sudden impulse, and shouted 
after him: 

“Never mind, your honour- better luck 


next time!“ 


Napoleon turned quickly round at the 
words, and one could see by the sudden flush 
upon his pale features and the sparkle of 
excitement in his deep grey eye, how power- 
fully the seeming good omen ” of this ac- 
cidental greeting, with its unconscious 
prophecy, had worked upon the childish 
superstition which so strangely underlay all 
his ruthless genius. i 

“I seem to know your voice," said he, 
turning sharply round, and looking hard at 
the speaker. Who are you, pray?“ 

" D'ye remember me, then,” rejoined the 
Englishman, looking pleased. I didn’t think 
yer would. Catch me forgettin’ you, anyhow ; 
I'd desarve to be hung if 1 did, seein’ as how 
you was so good to me ten year agone at 
Bullen (Boulogne), when you let me go free 
home to my old mother in England, and 
gived me this here bit o' money as well. I’ve 
never changed it, neither," headded proudly, 
though l've been on short commons many 
and many a time." 

Napoleon smiled the rare smile upon which 
all his biographers have dwelt so strongly— 
a smile that fairly transfigured his stern and 
gloomy countenance, and (us the wondering 
sailor afterwards said) * made him look, jist 
for that one minute, like a bcrn hangel from 
'eaven.“ 

“Aha! I remember you well now," said 
he quickly, as he held out his hand to his 
old acquaintance. I kope you found your 
mother all right.“ 


* One version of this incident speaks of (uo British 
prisoners as concerned in it: but on that point we 
moy safely accept the authority ot Cauipbell the poet, 
who had heard the -tery from a mau resident in 
Bol we ut thc time. 
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* Ai] right, thank God," answered Jack 
Gaskett earnestly, " and what's more, she's 
alive yet, sheis; and I'll take my davy there 
ain't a duy passes but what she blesses your 
name —I can tell yer that!” 

« I'm glad of that," rejoined the dethroned 
despot, with a barely audible sigh. ‘ Well, 
my lad, I thank you for your good wishes, 


A CHAT 


(y al the busy men in London to-day, 
there are few who have more to do than 
the Archdeacon of London. He is known to 
more young men than perhaps any other 
minister of any Church. If you were to stay 
with him a little while, you would be aston- 
ished at the number of letters he has to 
answer, and they are on every sort of subject 
under the sun. If a boy thinks he would like 
to go into the Church, he will write a letter 
‘and ask if he can come and have a talk about 
the matter, and he may be pretty sure, if he 
has written sensibly, that he will have in the 
course of a post or two a kindly reply from 
Dr. Sinclair. 

There are in London two large colleges 
where young men are prepared for the Church 
of England ministry —8t. John's College, 
Highbury, and King’s College, Strand; the 
latter, by reason of its evening classes, giving 
an opportunity to the poorest, if they have 
brains and a good character, to enter upon 
the most solemn work that a man can pos- 
sibly takeup. The Archdeacon of London is 
the chief examining chaplain, and, besides 
that, exercises an oversight of the young 
men during the whole of their student career. 

The *namby-pamby" young fellow will 
have no sympathy from this practical man, 
who has loved hard work all his life long. 
The son of the chief of one of the most 
famous Scottish Clans, the bracing air of 
Caledonia's northern heights and granite 
precipices must have insensibly moulded 
the character of the strong, rugged, robust 
Hercules. 

A young fellow is invited to lunch or 
breakfast at the Chapter House ; within five 
minutes he will be chatting to the big man 
as if he had known him all his life, and 
open, frank confidence will raake of him a 
friend, who will do his best for one in every 
hour of need and every hour of sorrow. He 
will tell you that the ministerial life may be 
one of poverty, that the Church does not ask 
you to become one of its ministers for the 
sake of position or preferment, but because— 
in London at any rate—it is the hardest and 
the most uphill of all professions; and 
demands men who have the courage of their 
opinion, who will stand for what they know 
to be right, who will not follow, without 
heartfelt conviction, the train of popular 
fashion or opinion, and who must be ready if 
necessary to toil, day and night, in an East 
End slum, without the prospect of special 
reward or pay in this life. He will warn his 
hearer that for every man who becomes a rector 
or a vicar, two, at least, must be content to 
remain curates perhaps all their lives, without 
any prospect of more than £120, or £150, a 
year, while in some cases the monetary wage 
is wofully below that amount. Not that he 
would encoureze discontent about the matter; 
in simple fairness the logic of relentless 
facts is put before the young man, and then, 
when ample time has been given to well 
weigh all that is involved in honourable 
hard work, and, for the vast majority, far 
from equal pay, if the visitor still says “ It 
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and perhaps, as you say, I shall have better 
luck next time, after all." 

But how the next time” came to the 
exiled Emperór, and what luck“ he had 
with it, is now known to the whole world. 

As for Jack Gaskett, he lived for many & 
year after the final collapse of the French 
Empire, to relate to his admiring cronies in 
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England that he had, twice over, talked face 
to face with the terrible Boney himself, 
and that * Boney warn’t sitch a bad sort o’ 
chap for a Mounseer, arter all.^ But he 
never parted with the Emperor’s gift; and 
when he died ut last, a bent and white-haired 
old grandfather of ninety-two, the cherished 
coin was hanging round his neck still. 


WITH THE ARCHDEACON OF- LONDON. 


by a *D.O.P." SPECIAL COMMISSIONER. 


is my wish before my Maker to undertake 
this work,” he will be invited to say what 
his past character has been, what his short- 
comings are, and, if he is wise, he will be 
very, very frank about them. Not that un- 
generous vicwa are taken of the follies of 
youth, but the object is that character should 
be strengthened where it seems weak, that 
during the student course of training the 
future clergyman shall fight the battle 
against sin in order to gain strength for the 
time when few moments will be left for read- 
ing, very few for meditation, and none for 
recreation. The young men of London have 
no truer friend than. Archdeacon Sinclair in 
these matters. 

Himself of splendid physique, and a tormer 
volunteer oflicer, he has & great admiration 
for physical culture, and our national sports, 
although at school as a boy he did not do 
very much on the cricket cr football field ; 
and, with a smile, he tells me that, enthusi- 
astic Scotchman as he is, he knows nothing 
about the royal, ancient, and fashionable 
national pastime of Scotland, “goif”; but 
in his stüdy there is a little book-case which 
contains the prizes that he won at school, as 
the resuft of hard work. 

Just to illustrate what a many-sided man 
we are writing about, there are those who will 
remember that at the jubilee of the Young 
Men's Christian Association, some few years 
ago, the Archdeacon astounded the delegates, 
who came from every country in Europe, by 
delivering an address of welconie in English, 
French, and German, and it was a perform- 
ance that was very welcome to our visitors. 
He learned Welsh, tco, in order to be able to 
take part in the national service which takes 
place every St. David's day at St. Paul's 
Cathedral, and every year has been able to 
give soine part of the service in that language. 

Once a year he goes to his beloved High- 
lands, and spends four weeks in the moun- 
tains, and there he gains rest and refreshinent ; 
and for some yeais no one ever knew his 
address, or heard anything of him until he 
returned to town. Work, however, has so 
increased, that now he is obliged to let his 
whereabouts be known from day to day, with 
the inevitable result that the sorely needed 
quietude is broken upon by sermons, meet- 
ings, addresses, and correspondence almost 
without stint. 

He has taken to cycling, and has become 
an authority upon climbing hills; but even 
this brings with it a penuity, for year by 
year cyciists’ services incercase, and he has 
to come as a brother whcelman and talk to 
them upon the right use of recreation, and 
its relation to the Sabbath, holding strongly 
to our English Sunday, not only as a divine 
and beneficent institution, but also as a 
much-needed day of rest. 

One episode in his life stands out in the 
memory of those who lived in London 
during the stormy years of Socialistic agita- 
tion, about the time of the great Dock Strike. 
It was announced that the Socialists and the 
" out-of-works" were coming to St, Paul's 


and trouble. 


Cathedral. Fears were entertained by the 
authorities that damage might be done by 
the more violent leaders of the men. The 
Archdeacon, however, volunteered to see 
them, and his charming courtesy soon dis- 
armed any feeling of enmity they might have 
had; and it was suggested that he should 
show them round the Cathedral, and explain 
to them the many historic events, and the 
glorious traditions that are for ever asso- 
ciated with Sir Christopher Wren’s great 
masterpiece. He did £o; they plied him 
with questions ; some of the Free Thinkers 
discussed with him theological matters ; but, 
before the tour of inspection was over, thev 
voted him a good fellow, thanked him for 
the interesting attention, and left the Cathe- 
dral in peace. Ever since that day, whenever 
he can get at working men to talk to them, 
he avails himself of the opportunity, and 
one of the saddest sights that he witnesses 
is the daily advent of the “ out-of-works,”’ 
and the ** don't live nowheres," who come to 
St. Paul's for the sake of a sit down and a 
bit of rest. 

“You may call them," he says, “ worth- 
less, and you may try to think that you need 
not trouble your conscience about them, by 
simply believing that they won't work if 
they have the opportunity, and that they are 
hopelessly idle; that may be the case with 
some, but it is not with all; and to see the 
poor and poverty-stricken in the Cathedral 
of the richest city and the wealthiest Church 
in the world, is a daily reminder of the 
Saviour of us all, Who for our sakes became 
poor and dwelt among the people." 

" Boys of grit,“ said the Archdeacon, 
“ need not fight shy of religion. One of the 
best features of the campaign in South Africa 
is the prayer which Lcrd Roberts distributed 
to every soldier ; and we have the testimony 
of General White and others that the pray- 
ing battalions were to be relied upon. It is 
the same spirit that made soldier and saint 
in the days of Havelock; it is the spirit 
which will make brave in the greatest danger 
as well as calm in the hour of success. Do 
not think that wisdom is the same as book 
learning and cleverness. The cleverest man 
in the community may be the greatest fool, 
the most leatned man that ever lived may, 
in regard to wisdom, seem to be a helpless 
idiot; the very humblest and youngest, the 
errand-boy in the great warehouse, the 
telegraph-messenger, the boy who can hardly 
spell, the boy who can hardly write, may be 
nearer to wisdom than the most learned pro- 
fessor or the most brilliant orator. if the 
Jatter have not the right kind of fear, the fear 
of God in their heart. 

" Boys know very well what I mean by 
folly ; young men cannot play the fool with- 
out great danger. You know in school what 
sort of a boy it is that plays the fool; the 
lad who seems to have no sense to guide 
him, the lad who is always getting into rows 
You, reader, know the dif- 
ference between the boy who does his work 
steadily, patiently, quickly, without disput- 


ing or grumbling or neglecting it how he is 
sure to get on, afi has far more time at his 
own disposal than the boy who shirks, who 
is untidy, and has to make up extra hours, 
who has lost the confidence of his employers. 

“ As to recreation, I believe that boys must 
have enjoyment, for to be happy is the law 
of life. Godlovesto see His creatures bright, 
cheerful, and grateful; our lawful delight is 
His delight. They do not truly know God 
who think they can please Him by making 
themselves miserable; religion has nothing 
to do with solemn looks, or sanctimonious 
appearance, or pretending to like very long 
sermons or very long prayers. An old 
American authoress said that there was no 
moral object so beautiful as a young man 
who was conscientious, whatever his outward 
appearance; she would watch him as she 
would a star in the heavens. We know 
that, though unseen, he brightens up all that 
belongs to him, and all his surroundings ; 
for he lives happy, says a popular German 
poet. through the short * Rose Days’ of his 
youth, and strives to be good ; he still enjoys 
the days of his youth when the winter of life 
approaches; contentment and virtue scatter 
flowers along his path; without fear and 
anxiety he can look before and behind, and, 
as the late Mr. Gladstone said, * There is 
no usurer whose protits cin be compared for 
one moment with the results which you 
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young men may reap, if vou have grace and 
wisdom in the prime of boyhood to extract 
from your hours and days the best, in the 
true sense of the word, which they are cap- 
able of yielding.’ I know the popular pre- 
Judice among boys is that religion is not 
manly. This is a great mistake. All of 


ns are cowards at the prospect of death 


and judginent, if we are conscious that 
we have made shipwreck upon the sands of 
time. 

“A great judge was once talking to one of 
our public-school boys against being led 
away by the example and persuasion of 
those who cared nothing for God. and this is 
what he said : * If I had listened to the advice 
of some of those who called themselves my 
friends, when I was young, instead of beir » 
a judge on the Queen's Bench of justice 
should have died long ago a prisoner in the 
Queen's Bench prison; and if I wanted to 
bequeath an eternal legacy to the voung 
men of this great nation—the young men 
who have gone forth so heroically to help 
their country in the hour of need, many of 
them rich, with all the splendour of life's 
possibilities before them—it would be that of 
devotion to duty. It has always been the 
distinguishing feature of their fellow-country- 
men, that grand old virtue of recognising the 
paramount claims of duty. The Empire re- 
joices in the readiness of her young men to 
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rally and defend the flag in the hour of need. 
Oh, may there be above it all a recognition 
of duty to the Eternal! 

Leave severely alone, I would say, the bar 
and thebilliard room ; waste not your precious. 
hours in the theatre, or reading literature of 
a questionable character; the very hours 
demand that something should be done, and 
that something should be done quickly. 
The young men to whom I am writing. 
would they rally to their country's aid in the 
hour of need? Will they remember that it is 
often said that our young men are too fond 
of luxury and ease, and too grasping and 
selfish for the merchant’s office and the 
clerk's desk, and so the better-educated 
foreigner takes their place? There is no 
patriotism about the young man who does 
not feel that this ought not to be, and he 
will do well to more and more earnestly 
struggle to be free from the thraldom of 
selfishness, vanity, love of pleasure, sensual 
desires, and craving for excitement. In the 
words of the poet : 

„Oh. be thou zealous in thy youth, 
Fil every day with noble toils ; 
Fieht for the victories of truth, 
And deck thee with her deathless spoils. 
For those whose lives are in retreat, 
The valour and high aimings flown, 
In vain the alarum dram is bent, 
In vain the battle trumpet blown,” 


HOW OUR BOARD SCHOOLS PLAY SOCKER: 
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I these days when so many pcople are 

talking about how the Hooligan can be 
restrained or perhaps changed into a decent 
citizen, it is well to inquire what agencies 
there are at work for his regeneration. One 
of the very best of these is the London 
Schools Football Association, and another 
the South London Schools Football Associu- 
tion. 

For many years, of course, in our better. 
class schools there have been clubs which 
have produced players who have played in 
the University teams, and not only the Uni- 
versitv teams but also those international 
combinations which have done a very great 
deal to make the sport popular. 

Foothall as an organised game in cle- 
mentary schools did not exist before the 
winter of 1885. Then Mr. W. J. Wilson, 
moved by the fact that so many London boys 
had few opportunities for sport on the 
Saturday half-holiday, called a mecting of a 
few teachers, noted for their love of the game, 
and, after discussing it, they expressed their 
belief in its encouragement as a power for 
good, and the South London Schools Associa- 
tion was formed to encourage the game. 

Mr. F. J. Wall, of the Football Association, 
and Mr. C. J. B. Marriott, the famous Rugby 
international, with Mr. C. W. Alcock, that 
brillant pioneer of every effort to promote 
pure sport—and all of them writers for the 
* B.0.P.”—have expressed their pleasure and 
sympathy with such efforts as these; and 
how well the South London body has carried 
out its object is a matter of universal know- 
ledge in the footba!l world. Of course, like 
everything else worth having, progress had to 
be struggled for. The number of ufliliated 
«chools did not at first exceed fifteen, but the 
keenness and interest displayed were infec- 
tious, and in 1888 the intlux of many new 
menibers justified the division into senior and 
junior schools. 

* Teach them to play and not to be content 


By T. C. Couuinas. 


to loaf about under the pretence of watching 
the game,“ said Mr. Churchwarden Hurnett. 
“We want players, not spectators whose 
interest in the game depends upon tlie 
amount of money they have placed upon one 
side or the otlier ; and that has ever been the 
aim of this body." It was a red-letter day in 
its history when the first Inter-association 
match was played. The Hast London 
champions hailed from the Tower Hamlets 
and were defeated. Another remarkable 
season was 1889, when a match was played 
with the Chatham Association on behalf of 
charitable institutions, and, though the 
financial gain was small, the possibility of 
turning these matches to good account for 
benevolent purposes was clearly demon- 
strated. It was proved, too, that the example 
of London was spreading to other towns, and 
the movement continued until the Shettield 
boys challenged the South London team. A 
crowd of six thousand people witnessed the 
contest in the Yorkshire town, and over 7Ul. 
was given to deserving institutions. 

In 1890 the competitions were for the first 
time conducted upon League principles, 
and there wns at once a very great increase 
of schools. Difticulties, however, begun to 
appear. Sometimes there was a want of 
agreement in the rules, chietly those con. 
cerning the size of the ball and nge limita. 
tions. In order to remedy these, und to 
obtain a better organisation in Inter-associa- 
tion matches, in 1892 the South London 
Association convened a meeting of the various 
district associations in London, and, as a 
result, the London Schools Association was 
formed and became the parent body. T 
South London body has had a great history. 

* It may well," says Mr. Cavill, the chair- 
man, „be proud of its successes in tho field, 
aud of its contributions to charity, but it is 
still more proud of the lasting good con- 
ferred upon the lads in the schools. The 
more cordial relations between school and 
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school, and between teacher and taught, 
and the physical benefits derived, are apparent, 
but the game has no less surely enforced the 
lessons of courage, self-reliance, decision 
and unselfishness, which must : ave mae 
an impression on the 10.000 scholars in- 
terested in the South London Association.” 

The doings of last season are naturally 
of interest; then the great event in the 
friendly games was, of course, that with the 
Sheffield boys. The first team covered itself 
with glory by & brillant victory over the 
Tykes by three goals to two, while the 
reserve team, after eleven successive 
victories, lost their unbeaten certificate, 
Kingston defeating them. 

The Senior und Junior competitions were 
successfully carried on through the whole 
season; many exciting contests took place, 
and it was especially pleasing to note the 
improved displays given by junior schools, 
whilst all round the spirit of friendly rivalry 
was most noticeab!e. 

The final matches were for the Senior 
trophy—Eltringham Street beating Old 
Ridge Road; and for the Junior, Fireroft 
Road defeating Frogmore. Among the 
enthusiastic supporters is the president, 
the Rev. C. E. Brooke (the well-known vicar of 
St. John's, Vassall Road), Sir John Blundell 
Maple, u.p., and that famous cricketer, Mr. 
P. M. Thornton, M.P., who took a very great 
deal of interest in the game. Of course, the 
Association takes cognisance of the existence 
of these bodies, and one of the most fumous 
plavers, Mr. T. Roston Bourke, watches the 
game very closely. 

The London Association have the support 
of Mr. ex-Sheriff Dewar, who presented the 
schools with a 501. Championship Trophy, 
while the Corinthian Football Ciu^ guve a 
30-guinen Challenge Trophy. The most 
famous amateur teams in London, such as 
the London Football Associntion, the Mid- 
dlesex. County Foorball Association the 
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Surrey County Football Association, the 
Casuals, the Old Carthusians, the Old West- 
minsters, and the Westminster team itself, 
all actively patr« nise the work that is done. 

The C.uncil is à large and representative 
body, and the chairman is Major R. Stokoe, 
of the School Board of Stock well ; the secre- 
tary is Mr. T. C. Pear, who is connected with 
the higher-grade Church schools at Fulham. 

Ealing, East Ham, Enfield, Greenwich, 
Leyton, Richmond, Tottenham, Waltham- 
stow, and Woolwich, as well as other 
parts of London, send representatives, and 
there are now a large number of district 
associations. The championship competi- 
tion is for the Senior Trophy, and only 
elementary day schools can compete. The 
shield is held for one year by the winning 
school, and has to be returned to the 
secretary on or before the first day of March 
in each year. Last year, for instance, the 
Park School at West Ham were champions 
of the Metropolis in the Dewar Shield 
competition, and the final is generally played 
in April. There are preliminary rounds, and 
then four groups compete in the first round. 
After the second round has been played 
come the semi-finals and the final. 

Only boys who are bond side scholars and 
are under fifteen can take part in the com- 
petition. The matches last thirty-five 
minutes each way, and the Association has, 
in the case of the purent body, selected the 
grounds for the semi-tinals and the finals, 
and in each case the competing teams take 
one-third of the gate-money with the 


Association in payment of the usual 
expenses, 
These matches are managed by the 


Council, who take all receipts and defray all 
expenses. All protests must be referred to 
the secretary within three days of the date 
of the match, such protests to be accompanied 
by a deposit of 5s., which is forfeited to the 
funds of the Association if the protest is not 
sustained. 

The other trophy, the Corinthian Shield, 
is held for one year by the leading district 
associations. It was presented in 1893 and 
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has been won four times by South London, 
once by West Ham, and once by West 
London. The various associations are 
divided into groups; the first round is played 
at the beginning of February, the semi-tinals 
about the middle of the month, and the tinal 
at the beginning of March. 

Last season, in the Corinthian Shield 
competition each district association played 
six matches in the preliminary rounds. In 
the first round of the competition proper 
South London, West Ham, Marylebone, and 
Tottenham were victorious. In the semi- 
finals West Ham beat Marylebone by two to 
none on the Leytonstone football ground, 
and South London beat Tottenham by four 
to two at Richmond. "The final was played 
on March 25, on the Arsenal football 
ground at Woolwich, and after a very close 
and interesting fight South London beat 
West Ham by two to one, and became 
possessors of the Corinthian Shield for the 
first time. Medals are distributed to the 
most successful players. 

The Schools Championship Competition 
has also been introduced, and the matches 
throughout were played with great zest and 
enthusiasm. -The topschool in cach district 
entered the competition proper, and eventu- 
ally, when the semi-finals were reached, 
Eltringham Street, South London, beat Fleet 
Road, Hampstead, by two goals to none, 
and the Park School, West Ham, beat 
Hanwell National by four to none. 

The final was played at Hanwell on 
April 22, and the Park School proved 
victorious over Eltringham Street by four 
gonls to two, and the Park School thus 
became champions not only of London but 
also of the Dewar Shield. 

A challenge has been received from Leeds 
to play the London schools, and the Council 
hope that, in future seasons, the London 
schools may play home and home fixtures 
with Leeds or with other provincial towns. 

Thus it will be seen that the boys in our 
schools are able to take part in football and 
to do very well at it. lt might be well to 
remind them in this day of cigarette -smoking 


that if they would succeed as sportsmen they 
must eschew the deadly cigarette. The 
founder and secretary of the English 
Football Association (Mr. Alcock), who is the 
promoter of international contests both of 
cricket and other games, is a non-smoker. 
At Harrow he was a good all-round athlete, 
excelling in both our national games, and he 
says he certainly knows of men whose 
ability and capacity in our national sport 
have been impaired by the fact that they 
were fond of excessive smoking. As to the 
effect of tobacco on growing lads, he is quite 
certain that it is disastrous. 

A large employer of labour and the captain 
of the first international team that ever 
played Scotland, a champion in running 
as well as in football, is not only a non- 
smoker but is perfectly certain that abstinence 
from it is & very good thing for everybody. 
Mr. F. J. Wall and Dr. W. G. Grace give 
similar advice, while Mr. Stanley Smith, 
the once famous Cambridge oarsinan, the 
brothers Studd, the head-masters of Harrow 
and Dulwich Colleges, all tell us that the 
habit is injurious for boys. 

As a matter of fact, the leading sportsmen 
of the day are unanimous that if you would 
play football or cricket or any other game 
well you must keep from smoking. Think 
of the words of Dr. Grace, who at fifty-three 
years of age, a time when most men have 
retired, is still worthy of his place in any 
team. He has heen known to ascribe his 
own splendid eyesight, his powers of timing 
and judgment, to the fact that he is a non- 
smoker, and within the last six weeks of the 
cricket season he made four centuries 
against the best bowling that England could 
produce; his eye is as keen and his timing 
of the ball as perfect as when thirty-six ycars 
before he made his initial effort upon the 
ground at Lord's. In a word, the best men. 
be they preachers, politicians, players, peers, 
or plebeians, the men who are moving the 
world to-day and doing the best work in it, 
and who are achieving the greatest triumphs, 
are men who leave alone smoking, and 
especially the deadly cigarette. 


THE BOY'S OWN GRAMMAPHONE: 


HOW TO MARE IT, AND HOW 


By REGINALD A. R. BENNETT, M.A. (Oxon.). 


T remains but one thing more to com- 

plete our machine, and that is the trum- 
pet. This can be made of ordinary cardboard, 
and its shape is shown in fig. 23. It is hardly 
necessary to give explicit instructions for 
making this, as anyone can cut a piece of 


TIG. 29. —TRUMPET FOR GRAMMAPHONE, 


C, cardboard trumpet: L, leather connector between 
trumpet and diaphragm case. 
(The dotted line shows where the Icather overlaps end 
of trumpet.) 


cardboard of such a shape that when it is 
rolled up it will become a trumpet; but it 
may be remarked that there should be no 
more cardboard inside than can be helped, 
all unnecessary length being cut off, and the 
ends are fastened together with glue. The 
length of the trumpet body (c, fig. 23) can be 
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14 in.. and its diameter 5 or 6 in.; but if 
you care to put on an additional piece as 
mouthpiece, as shewn in fig. 22, this can be 
anything up to 8 or 9 in. in diameter. It is 
attached to the end of the other part of the 
body by more glue. 

The most important part of the trumpet is, 
however, the part marked 1, in fig. 23. This 
is the connecting joint between the trumpet 
and the tube of the diaphragm case (T, figs. 
9 and 18). This is best constructed of 
leather; but you might make it of cardboard 
if you cannot get leather to suit. Anyhow, 
you will perceive that the joint has to turn, 
and the large end has to slip over the end of 
the trumpet, and be glued to it, while the 
small end has to fit the end of the tube 
attached to the diaphragm case. To do this 
we have to cut, out of the leather or card- 
board, two pieces the shape of nin the figure, 
each of which is just so large at the small 
end that it will cover half the tube, and of 
such a size that it will cover kalf the bottom 
of the trumpet end at the large end. They 
may then, if of leather, he sewn tightly 
together, and the result will be a tube of the 
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required shape. The leather must be of some 
thickness, so that the tube will remain open 
and not collapse. If of cardboard, they can be 
fastened together with glue, but, in that 
case, they must be cut slightly broader than 
is actually required, so that their ends may 
overlap slightly when placed together in 
position. The complete connector is Vest 
tinally secured to the trumpet with glue, 
and the other end can be easily slipped over 
the tube whenever required for use. This 
having been done, the machine is complete. 
There are one or two points to be noted 
before I finally dismiss the subject. First, 
us to the management of the machine. You 
have already been told how the records are 
to be secured to the revolving table. It is, I 
suppose, hardly necessary to say that they 
must be placed on the table with the grooved 
side upwards. The milled-headed screw 1s 
then screwed down rather tightly over the 
record, and the needle is placed at the 
beginning of the groove at the edge of the 
dise nearest the tly-wheel. It must not be 
placed at the other side, as the surface of the 
dise, when-revolving, must slip away from 
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under the needle, not come towards it, which 
would be likely to damage both needle and 
record. If you remember this, you will be all 
right. You now turn the machine at the 
rate mentioned (i.e. so that the record makes 
about 70 revolutions per minute) and the 
speech or song will immediately be repro- 
duced. You should use a fresh needle when- 
ever the speech becomes choky or hoarse ; the 
needles are so cheap that it is not worth while 
to spoil the machine and record for the sake 
of too great parsimony with them. Some 
people say a needle should only be used for 
three repetitions of a record, but this is rather 
going to the other extreme. I use the same 
for a dozen or so repetitions, asa rule. But as 
some needles get worn faster than others, the 
safest plan is to change the needle when the 
record becomes indistinct through hoarseness. 
When the needle is not in use it is best kept 
out cf contact with anything. You can 
easily make a little support for the end of the 
arm, shaped like w, fig. 21, to hold it out of 
harm's way when not in use. This support 
is fixed to the base-board in any suitable 
position. 

I suppose any boy who makes the machine 
will probably want to try, at any rate, to 
make the records for himself; but it is a thing 
requiring special apparatus, and a good deal 


s, endless screw ; H, handle of screw ; c, carriage holding diaphragm case ; 
case ; N, needle; n, revolving table; P, pivot of revolving table; T, trumpet or mouth- 
piece of speaking-tube; w, W, wooden supports for endless screw. 

Details of machinery driving revolving table are left out for the sake of simplicity. 


They are the same as in fiy. 22. 


of skill and care. The real things, as sold in 
the shops, are cast in vulcanite or ebonite, 
from zine discs. You will not be able to do 
this ; but it is possible to make the zinc discs 
as an experiment, and they will talk. What 
is required is a machine that will move the 
needle gradually to the centre of the record 
disc as it revolves, and so trace a single curve 
from the outside to the inside at the centre 
of the disc. I just give a picture of how you 
can try to accomplish this (fig. 24); but I 
must not take up much more space, or the 
Editor will be crying out! The screws is 
an “endless screw," which is worked by a 
handle; the thread of this screw is about 100 
to the inch. On the screw works a little 
carriage c, which carries the diaphragm case 
p as just made. Now you will see that when 
the screw is worked the diaphragm case will 
travel across the disc, thus getting nearer 
and nearer to the centre as the disc revolves. 

The revolving table is constructed to work 
with & fly-wheel and driving-wheel, as 
before, or the machine itself may be used, 
the trumpet, diaphragm case, and arm having 
been removed. 

On the revolving table you place a sheet 
of zinc, cut the right size (any ironmonger 
will supply you with this), and prepared by 

ing coated with a very thin coating of wax. 
This is done as follows: 

The zine disc is first thoroughly cleaned 
by rubbing with ** monkey soap,” or similar 
article, and polished off with “ rouge to get 
a perfectly smooth polished surface. Now 
it is to be flooded with a solution of white 


wax in benzole—as much wax as the benzole 
wil take up into complete solution —and 
placed on one side until the spirit has com- 
pletely evaporated and an exceedingly thin 
hard surface of wax is left. Now it is to be 
placed on the revolving table, and the 
machine is to be revolved at an even rate of 
motion by some one while you speak clearly 
and slowly into the trumpet or a specially 
made tube with a mouthpiece, the end of 
which fits the tube of the diaphragm case. 
The needle is to be placed at the very edge 
of the circle of zinc, and will, of course, 
gradually proceed to the centre. 

The needle used is not to be an extremely 
sharp one or it will “star” the wax (which 
is the greatest danger with which we have to 
contend); but of course this does not mean 
that a blunt one is to be used. 

You should recite the piece you want to 
say previously, while the action is gone 
through without the zinc disc, so that you 
may know exactly how much you can get in 
in the time and space allowed- any mistake 
when the thing is actually going off will 
prove yout ruin! When the needle gets to 
the centre you ought to have a continuous 
line cut through the wax, leaving the metal 
exposed all along its course. Now you have 
to dig this line into the zinc. This is done 
by subjecting the 
zine to the action 
of a weak acid, 


which dissolves 
away the zine 
where not pro- 
tected by the coat- 
ing of wax. You 
must take the 


greatest care not 
to rub off the 
coating of wax 
anywhere it is 
wanted, or the acid 
will, of course, act 
on the zinc at that 
point, and spoil the 
record. During the 
whole process of 
making the record 
(i.e. speaking to it) 
the zinc plate 
should be kept flooded with alcohol (you can 
get this from any chemist) to prevent the 
clogging of the needle and the filling up of 
the line drawn behind it. The simplest way 
to flood the record with the alcohol is to fill 
a small bottle with it and insert a fine glass 
tube in the cork, another longer one being 
inserted beside it to reach to the bottom of 
the bottle; the first one only just goes inside 
the cork. The second is required because 
unless the air can enter the alcohol cannot 
get out. A thin stream of alcohol will now 
flow out of the short tube when the bottle 
is inverted over the record, in which position 
it can be held by means of a wire support ; 
of course the cork must be driven tightly into 
the neck, so that the fluid can only escape 
through the tube. Properly speaking, the zinc 
disc should be held in a shallow tin dish 
which fits on the top of the revolving table, 
the screw passing through both dish and re- 
cord; thus the fluid is held in the tin dish 
and less is used. 

However this is done, when the record is 
made you have to wash off the alcohol, and 
the record is then placed in another dish con- 
taining a strong solution of chromic acid. 
This acts slowly on the zinc, and care must 
be taken that no bubbles are allowed to form 
while it is so acting, or the coating of wax 
will be disturbed and the edges of the line 
rendered uneven, which is fatal to the 
success of the operation. Any air-bubbles 
must be very gently removed by means of a 
soft camel-hair brush. 
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When the line is fairly deep you have to take 
out the record, dry, and heat gently at a fire. 
This, of course, melts the wax, which can 
then be gently wiped off, any traces being 
polished off with a rag moistened with 
benzole. 

The record thus made will, I fear, have but 
a harsh and unpleasing sound (if it sounds 
at all, which it is conceivably possible that 
it may not do !), at any rate at first. If it is 
to be a success it will improve after a little 
use, as the needle clears out the groove, and 
thus the voice will become clearer. 

Care must be taken not to rub the surfaces 
of the records when not in use; a little piece 
of soft paper between each is a precaution 
worth taking. I have known the ebonite or 


vulcanite ones warp badly, so that if they 
can be kept under a weight so much the 
better; but the material is brittle, and cannot 
be subjected to much pressure. 


— ontetoe — 


The etching process takes some hours. ames JGoóogte 
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COLUMNS. 


I.--INTR ‘DUCTORY. 


DRAUGHTS 


W* propose under this heading to give oui 
readers a course of easy and pro 
gressive studies on the game of draughts. 
This is a game which probably every boy 
plays, but in playing, is all unconscious that 
beneath its modest simplicity there is a 
world of pleasing and scientific intricacies ; 
and it is a more familiar acquaintance with 


these hidden beauties and possibilities which 


cannot fail to fire his imagination, and 
broaden and deepen the pleasure with which 
he in future brings out his draughts-board, 
whether it is in the home cirtle, during the 
play hour at school, or in the boys’ club. 

People used very often and very confi- 
dently to assert that draughts displays no sort 
of profound or attractive elements. Chess- 
players especially were addicted to this kind 
of thing. But “ignorance more frequently 
begets confidence than does knowledge," as 
a great scientist once observed; and it will 
be found that only a little closer acquaintance 
with this modest, yet thoughtful, game will 
be necessary to see how surprisingly untrue 
this is. 

As a matter of fact, a large and growing 
body of literature, both serial literature and 
standard text-books, has tended to increase in 
latter years the number of its ardent devotees ; 
and their presence has helped to consider- 
ably modify the slighting opinions formerly 
expressed whenever draughts was honoured 
by mention. ‘This change is doubtless due 
to the presence also of professional, amateur, 
and club activities, which are reflected in the 
newspaper and periodical draughts column ; 
which draughts column is a thing now be- 
coming fast recognised as a stock feature, 
with the chess column, for the weekly 
journal. There is thus nowadays associated 
with draughts, as with chess, a large, distinct, 
and enthusiastic fraternity of hobbyists, 
investigating and practising their beloved 
game, not only through their literature in 
paper, periodical, and text-book, but dis- 
playing an active and ardent interest in 
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elub-practice, team-match- 
ing, trophy and champion- 
ship-title tournaments, pro- 
fessional stake contests, and 
all the rest of it. 

That thegame of draughts 
has an intellectual as well 
as a moral and social value 
has been recognised by 
many great minds. Glad- 
stone is reported to have 
said that ‘“Dravghts is 
played by a maximum of 
persons with a minimum of 
intelligence“; and this is 
a thing which everybody 
who possesses a certain 
grave, earnest fibre of in- 
telligence can at once per- 
ceive. Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
who was an appreciative 
player, has remarked that 
“ Tritlers may find or make 
anything a trifle.’ And 
this hits the point. It is 
just to the careless observer, 
or the heedless ‘ wood- 
shover," that draughts has 
no striking characteristics. 
Now, Johnson was once as- 
sociated with the publica- 
handbook on 
~ draughts, and was asked to 

indite a dedication in it to 
Lord Rochford, which he did with his usual 
dignity and acumen. Boswell, his inimit- 
able biographer, says of this episode : 

“There is à composure and gravity in 
draughts which insensibly tranquillises the 
mind; and accordingly the Dutch are as fond 
ot it as they are of smoking ... Besides there 
is in draughts some exercise of the faculties, 
and, accordingly, Johnson, wishing to dignify 
the subject in his dedication with what is 
most estimable in it, observes—‘ Triflers may 
find or make anything a tritle ; but since it 
is the great characteristic of à wise man to 
see effects in their causes, to obviate con- 
sequences, and ascertain contingencies, your 
Lordship will think nothing a trifle by which 
the mind is inured to caution, foresight, and 
circumspection.’ "' 

Wellington, Calvin, Luther, and other well- 
known men played draughts with relish. 
The poets Tennyson and Poe did also. 
The latter in his pointed way extolled 
draughts by the most severe comparisons 
with chess. He said: “ The higher powers 
of the reflective intellect are more decidedly 
and more usefully tasked by the unostenta- 
tious game of draughts than by all the 
elaborate frivolity of chess." Well, this is a 
little hard on our chess friends; but we do 
think that Poe was right when he suggested 
that the element of complexity in chess 
which is imparted by its variety of pieces 
and ways of moving, does not necessarily 
mean that it is more profound than draughts. 
Both games are calculated to tax the greatest 
mind-power. Both present a problem un- 
fathomable, at all events at present, by the 
greatest intellect, or aggregate of intellects, 
hitherto applied to them. Neither game 
has been plumbed to its utmost depth. 
Neither is to any degree exhausted in re- 
source of pleasing combination or perplexing 
maze. And, given two seas whose vast 
deeps have not been sounded by plumb- 
line yet made by mortal man, who shall say 
which is the deeper? There the question of 
the relative depth or profundity of chess 
and draughts must inevitably be left. 

To give such an array of great names 
which might impart something of honour 
and dignity to so simple and unobtrusive a 
game as the Silent Game, as it is often 
called, we could not merely add many others 
from the Moderns, but we could hark back to 
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the Ancients. King Rameses of the Egypt- 
ians is reprégented on monumental remains 
as playing draughts at Court 2,000 s.c. In 
the Egyptian Rooms at the British Museum 
may be seen several relies relating to draughts 
as a game of the Ancients. One exhibit 
comprises, amongst other relics of Queen 
Hatschepsu of Thebes, this great lady’s 
“Draught boxes and men." And they are 
dated 1600 years B. c. These articles are 
entered in the 1888 edition of the Museum 
Catalogue, p. 68. Other draughts-boards 
and pieces may be seen which are of a later 
period, inscribed “ Draught Board—Ptolemaic 
Period." These latter were, no doubt, manipu- 
lated by the living brains and fingers of that 
period when the Grecian dynasties ruled over 

Egypt, about the fourth century B.c. 

Many of our boy readers will know some- 
thing of their Homer and Plato. Now, 
further evidence of the remarkable antiquity 
of draughts may be found in these writings. 
Homer, writing 900 years B.C., refers to 
draughts being played in the Palace of 
Ulysses, King of Ithaca. Plato (400 p.c.) makes 
occasional mention of it in his dialogues. 
For instance, first book, Alcibiades. Here, 
however, translators will perhaps be found 
to differ in their rendering of the name 
of the game spoken of. Of course we 
do not intend to convey the notion that 
the game as we now know it was played in 
these ancient times. The modern develop- 
ment of draughts is only traceable in its 
English, Italian, Spanish, and Turks? forms 
as far back as the fourteenth or tiftcenth 
century. There all record appears to cease, 
so far as present research can discover, until 
ancient epochs. However, it seems probable 
that draughts origins will be found to merge 
into those of chess the nearer we approach 
the periods of antiquity. And while the 
evolution of chess appears to have taken its 
devious course through Eastern civilisations, 
draughts appears to have developed through 
Western civilisations. 

These preliminary remarks on the honour- 
able age and history of draughts, the many 
great names associated with it, the promise 
of startling and pleasing evolutions and 
polished play which it gives, the thoughtful 
and moral qualities which it inculcates, and 
the pleasant indoor hours it will provide 
during the rest of the long evenings—all 
these, it is to be anticipated, will induce our 
readers to apply themselves to the “studies `’ 
which we shall provide for them. These will 
comprise, as far as possible in the order 
named, the following sections: 

I. Introductory (continued). — The 
Draughts Notation, Numbered Board, 
and Illustrative Game. 

II. Simple Coups or Exchanges. 

III. Regular King Endings (simple). 

IV. Complicated. Coups or Exchanges. 

V. The Openings, with instances of their 
Coup-Strategy, and Expository and 
Explanatory Notes. 

VI. Regular Endings (the more advanced). 


VIL. Problematic End games, with Exposi- 


tory and Explanatory Notes. 
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SOUTH AND NORTH: 


A B. O. P.“ BALLAD OF IMPERIAL 
FEDERATION. 


By Rovert RICHARDSON, B.A. of New South Wales. 


Ne who are ye who would cross the sea, and 

+ leave this boon south land 

For a barren shore, where the bleak winds roar 
about a shuddering strand ; 

A land where the laughing dawn comes up on 
crimson-sandalled feet, 

For a land where the morn is haggard-eyed and 
wan with tears of heat; 


A land where the winter sunset fires blaze like a 
tropic flower, 

For a land where the star of day hath not a 
farthing ruslilight's power; 

A land where Euroclydon comes not to harry tlie 
hearts of men, 

For a land where the making tides cast up their 
dead by ten and ten ? 


Have done, have done, with comparison; give South 
and North their due— 

If here our seas be halcyon calm, and our skies 
more stainless blue, 

The wave that breaks on a Devon beach is not less 
crystalline, 

And an English sky in mid-July doth like a 
sapphire shine. 


Now up from every curve of Thames there comes a 
jocund sound 

Of oars from many a homing boat down stream by 
Cliveden bound ; 

Aud I sce the throng at Boulter'a Lock on a sunny 
afternoon, 

And I hear the echoing boating song beneath tlic 
sunmer moon: 

What time along the glimmering stream the boats 
are dropping down 

From Henley and from Medmenham to pleasant 
Marlow town, 

Mil the dreaming scent of new-mown hay from 
Berkshire meadows blown. 


The night wind breathing fragrantly, blows from 
the harbour mouth, 

Pungent of sea-wrack and the sea and warm isles 
of the South ; 

Now stars above and stars below silver the water- 
ways, 

And rich and dreamlike is 
magnolias. 


the scent of the 


Now lightly o'er the slim Pan pipes of the 
murmuring bamboos, 

With na song for every waiting ear the bland wind 
ebbs and flows ; 

Oh, sweet and kind is the sound of the wind among 
the bamboo trees, 

Breathing of half-forgotten things and slumbering 
memories, 


The bamboos still are whispering the secret that 
they keep, ` 

And I hear the soft Pacific wave fall like the fect 
of sleep: 

But I'm listening to the April larks above a Surrey 
wold, 

And I see the gorse along the downs blaze like a 
sea of gold. 
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Have done, have done, with comparison ; give North 
and vonth their due— 

Avid heres to the hearts in the South land that to 
the North are truc; 

If England still may count her sons from Plymouth 
to Cathay, 

From the “Five Ports" to Sydney, from Hythe to 
Hobson's Bay, 


And knows them true where'er her flag to the glad 
wind unrolls ; 

Het path is o'er the oceans four, her realms march 
with the poles; 

If England's sons nre true whereer the sweet old 
speech is spoken, ` 

She still may girdle half the globe with a triple 
cord unbroken. 
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Still Englaud's world-wide empire stands like a lusty 
ouk 

Sound to the core in bole and bough she fears no 
alien stroke ; 

Lop off the branches one by one, and for a while, 
mayhap, 

The trunk may live and bud again with shrunken 
leaf and sap; 

The trunk, I say, may live, but let no visionary 
dream 

That each maimed bough will bud and grow as 
grew the parent stem. 


Now ey! fall the faithless heart t'would lift a foolish 
hand 

To smite the link that binds us 
motherland ; 

Beuenth new stars our mind is hers, our destinies 
are one, 

And England's Empire still may 
never sets the sun. 


to the great 


stretch where 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS, 


[TwENTY-SECOND ANNUAL SERIES.] 


Descriptive Competition : 
* Something like a Throne." 


Prize—10s. 64. 
MAREL EDWARDS, Glen Rosa, Stoneygate Rond, Leices. 
bi : 
ter. 
CERTIFICATES, 
[Names stand in order of merit.) 


Ear J. Bunney. 26 Lentilfield Road, Ovenden, 
Halifax: May E. M. Donaldson, 80 Wellesley Road, 
Croydon ; W. T. Godwin, The Rosarium, Ashbourne ; 
John B. Wheatcroft, c/o X. M. C. A.. Sheffield; Binod- 
behari Senroy, 10 Saranund Bazar, Benares City, 
India; Evelyn Haranc, Dil Aram, Park Avenue, B d- 
ford; Georze Patrick Bryan, 9 Clarendon Road, Sale, 
Cheshire; Norman Dennis Shaw, Vassilly Ostroff, 4th 
Jine No. 45. Lodge 37, St. Petersburg, Russia: Alex- 
aider Hamilton Bayley, 31 Broad Street, Bridgetown, 
Barbados, B. W. I.: Alfred J. M. Wolfe, 175 Kingston 
Road, Landport. Portsmouth ; F. H. Middleton, 38 
Grafton Road, Belford; Atkinson Ward, 7 Oxendon 
Street, Leicester ; Anthony H. Gilbertson, 1 Upper 
Gloucester Street, Broad Street. Pendleton, Mun- 
chester; W. F. Spalding, Vestry Depot, Cottenham 
Road, Hornsey Rise, London, N. ; George Harding, 26 
Henry Street, Tring, Herts ; T. J. Gates, 3 Woodville 
Koad, Buwes Park, London, N. ; Joseph W. Connell, 26 
Finkle Strect, Selby: Arthur Louis Jones, Old Gaol, 
Bloemfontein, O. R. C.: Claud Ernest Greathead, 7 
Brackley Terrace, Chiswick, w.: Charles James 
Williams, Claremont, St, Leonard's Road, Exeter, 
Devon. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK, 


THE SALAMANDER AS A PET. 


A. E. ECKERSLEY writes from Stretford, Lancs.: 
"If any B.O.P.ite wants a really interesting and 
uncommon pet, I should strongly advise him to des- 
patch eightpence (in stamps) to Mr. T. B. Willson, 37 
New Oxford Street, London, und receive in return a 
Spotted Salamander. 

** Doubtless, on arrival, he will be rather sulky ; but 
wait a day or two, and he will begin to show signs of 
life. 

Let us take a look at him as he stalks round his 
new quarters, searching for food. We sec a creature, 
scarcely eight inches long, with flattened head and 
large black cyes, His thick body is decorated with 
numerous yellow blotches, all sba)-es and sizes. 

* His food consists of slugs, beetles, flies, and worms. 

* But itis necessary to prepure his abode before his 
arrival, This takes next to no trouble, as all he requires 
ure moisture und food. In winter he only needs the 
former to preserve his life. Yer, the Salamander mus 
hare moisture: it is his life, and without it he will 
undoubtedly perish. 

»The floor of his vivarium should be. covered with 
damp moss, about three inches deep. If the floor is 
wood, it must first he covered with zinc to prevent the 
damp moss rutting it. 

A tank must, of course, be provided, and in thia the 
Salamander may, perhap: lay eggs. These egres closely 
resemble those of a frog, and will soon develop into 
Mttle creatures with delicately formed gills. These 
will wear away in time, and the little Salamanders, 
enact models of their mother, will crawl slowly to 
land. 

“If a separate apartment is not convenient for the 
Salamander, he can be kept with a fresh-water tortoise, 
or a young riug-snake, his protection against the 
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voracious habits of the former and the curiosity of the 
latter being in the fetid milky fluid which be can 
discharge at pleasure. It is not likely, however, that 
he will discharge it at you if you treat him kindly. 

In a short time he will ullow you to handle him, and 
Will take food from your hands, 

Let him take n walk in the garden occasionally, but 
keep an eye on him, for, if he is slow, he is certainly 
sure. Certainly no boy with any vivarium at all 
should hesitate to buy one when Spring again returns," 


(Contributed by a“ BA.P reader.) : 
Reading the B. O. P.“ is good—so is skating ; but 
don't try to do the two things at once. 
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"THE DEAR OLD B. O. P. 


From Westminster Hospital Medical Sch. ol a corre- 
spondent writes: “I find it a great pleasure to renew 
my relations with the dear old B. O. P., whose weighty 
volumes—trom the first to the last—lie ranged upon our 
shelves, I began to read it in boy hood's days, I still 
enjoyed it as an officer in H.M. Service, and now that 
a younger generation arises to call me * Pater’ I can still 
look forward to its arrival, whilst my own dear * Pater,’ 
resting from the many and arduous Services of the 
modern Church of England, loves to spend a few hours 
on the Monday with his grey lead buried in its pares. 
He says that it both soothes und rejuvenates him! The 
Paper has worked its way iuto the very hearts and 
homes of Old England ; the sight of its covers brings an 
echo of one's own lost youth, riuging above the noise and 
tumult of ‘grown-up’ life.” 


From Muswellbrook. N.S. Wales, a clergyman writes : 
* Ever since your Paper was first published I have been 
an ardent and admiring reader of it, and now. at the 
age of thirty-three, I enjoy it iust as much as when I 
was a younster of ten years at Christ's Hospital. Young 
as l am, l unve seen enough of boys, both at my dear 
old school and since I have been out in the world, to 
recognise that pure literature is n necessity to pure 
living, and the B. O. P., supplies to our boys a rich fund 
of useful, amusing, and sate reading. There is an old 
saying that One can have even too much of a good 
thing. The 'B.O.P.' is a good thing, but one cannot 
have too much of that, and the only thing I regret 
with regard wo the Paper is that it is not published 
ever, day instead of every week. 

“Reading over a back volume (1892) of the B. O. P. 
J noticed in the Correspondence Column that one of 
your readers asked whether anakes were ever Known to 
sho - cannibalistic tendencies. Not a mile from this 
house, a few weeks ago, a black snake six feet long was 
killed, and inside it was found another black snake a 
little over five feet in length. That is a true ‘snake 
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YET ANOTHER “BOY’S OWN” 
BOAT! 


A CORRESPONDENT sends us this paragraph from a 
local paper: “Some of the Walton tads have been 
saving up their odd pence, and now consider them- 
selves entitled to rank as boat owners, haviug pur- 
chased n craft for use in the backwaters, for which 
they are commended. The owners and crew include 
Patrick Clanvey, Wm. Wyatt, and George and John 
and Ted Pairbrother. They have named their vessel 
The Boy's Own." 


NOTICE TO CoNTRIRUTORS.—44// manuscripts intended 
Jor the Boy's OWN Pavers ould be addressed to the 
Editor, 56 Paternoster Row, and must have the name 
and address a the sender clea ly written thereon, and 
an anu accompanying letter THE TITLE OF THE MS. 
must be given, Miscellaneous voluntary contributions 
are submitted in too great numbers to be returned unless 
stamps are sent (o cover postage, and the Editor cannot 
correspon regarding them, or hold himself in any way 
responsible for length of detention or accidental loss, 
though every care is taken. The number of MSS. $ ut to 
the Office is so great taal a considerable time must neces- 
sarily elapse before their turn for consideration arrives. 

Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication 
of the monthly part containing them. The receipt 


conveys the copuright of manuseripts to the Trustees of, 


the Religious IV act Soctetu, with liberty for them, at 
their discretion, to publish such works separately, 
Republication bu authors on Meir own account must 
always be the subiect of special arrangement before 
submitting their MSS,; and whenever any special, value 
is put upon a MS. by the author this fact must be clearly 
stated when sending. in, or it cannot. afterwards ve 
recognised. 


To CORRESPONDENTS.—Rvplies to correspondents are. 
not sent by post, and to this rule i ve can be no everpt-. 


tion—the sending of stamped and addressed envelopes 
" notwith- tanding. 
Replies on all questions of any general interest are given 
in these columns in due course, 


E. M. AkNo.—Write to Mr. H. J. Dale, 7 and 8 Dyer's 
Buildings, Holborn, r.c. ; 


ENTkRPRISE.—We don't know of any book. We bad 
an article on making a Aelf-[late camera in the 
November, December, January, and February parts, 
1894-95. and articles on hand-camera making, which 
included hints abou: à quarter-plate stand camera, 
in che November part, 1891. 


DoN'T UNDERSTAND (F. W. I.).—Y ou are not explicit 
enough, . 
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Rats (B. N. D.).—The mother herself will wean them. 


JakE—At the post-office or the nearest coast-guard 
station, Š 


OLD Car (M. S.).—You can do nothing but feed well on 
meat and milk. 


Look ON HowiNG PiGrows (Z. G. H. G.).— Upoott 
Gil, 117 Strand, is the man to write to. But 
Cassell & Co, have also “The Practical. Pigeon- 
Keeper,” 33, 6d. . 5 

Puuskn.—Nobody is likely to know all you ask except 
a purser in the particular line you mention. ‘To 
begin with, vou want an introduction from some one 
in the company’s service. 


E. F. BipB.—You can get a penny pamphlet from tli: 
post-office which will tell you more of what you 
want to know than anything else. You will be sens 
io school again after you join, and you will have a 
hitherto unknown experience if you find kilts in a 
Border regiment. 


INDpoon.—Our “Indoor Games“ can be obtained by 
ordering it of any booksetler, or it eun be had direct 
from us, post free, for eightpence a part. By ordering 
through the bookscller, you save the twopence 
postage, - 

INFLUENCE.—The first two questions depend so much 

on conditions that we would rather leave them. 
With regard to the leaden castings, plaster of Paris 
will do very well: but take care tliat the mould is 

. dry. . 

H. T. E.—We have liad an article on making a vertical 
engine, It is out of print; but you will nud it 
reprinted in the chapter on moael engines in the 
third part of our“ Indoor Games.“ 


W. R. Browy.--The cuhóe is only.desigued to carry 
one. If you want two you must have a bigger boat. 
It is risky to play tricks on an estuary, owing to the 
sudden changes. "- s tot 1 


J. W. (Southwark) and others, —Mauy thanks fer gur 
` kindly wishes for the “ B. O. P.“ in the new century, 

It is always a real pleasure to the Editor to hear 
' trom his * old boys.“ 


IIS. It is true as a rule, but much depends on the 
boy. Some boys will pick up casually a great deal 
more than others who have been perseveringly 
taught. Call at Potter’s, in the Poultry, and see 
what are the cheapest books he has; you will see all 
the books there that are now used. You would do 
well to begin with boat-sailing ; it is always useful. 


Pyr. Stand the bouts in a plate of castor oil—raw 
linseed oil will do' as a substitute, but is not so good, 
Another plan is to coat the soies with warm tar; 
another way of preserving boot-soles from wear is 
hut to wear the boois! ` 


Ountous.—l. Yes, the Indian rupee may have been 
worth that sum once, but it was many, many years 
ago. Its value in the United Kingdom now is about 
Is. 4d. 2. See the special article in our special extra 
Christmas Number, price 6%. 


G. Dogsox.—We think you must mean a dry battery, 
in which case we had an article on this subject in 
our weekly part for September 4, 1897. * Electrical 
Tustrument Making for Amateurs,” from the author, 
Mr. S. R. Bottone, Wallington, Surrey, It costs 35, 
post free. 


G. H. (Aldershot). I. Ves; you may try in every com- 
petition in the B O.P." if you regularly take it in. 
2. Fox-terrier is a capital boy's dog. 


Sir Luprr.— 1. Look at the first few chapters. 2. No; 
* Reaping the Whirlwind " has not yet been reprinted 
in book form, and so can only be had in our back 
volume, 


KILMARNOCK.—It would be well for vou to take the 

London Matriculation before entering upon your 
medical studies. In any case, you are bound to pass 
the Higher Cambridge Loca, or the special quali- 
fying examina'ion of the College of Preceptors. The 
London Matriculation is better, however, if you 
think of studying in London, as then you can go on 
step by step to secure the highly prized * M.D. 
( Lond. )." 


Worry (Hopeless) —Nonsense, Take an hour, or 
half an hour even, of a good walk before b'enkfast. 
Be ull you can in the opeu air, and take the moning 
tub, whether you like it or not. 


Evil. HAT (Rata).—There is nothing for it but to 


consult your family doctor. You want more advice 

than we could give in a whole page to bring you 

back to the paths of health, which you have strayed 

from mentally, as well as bodily. You cannot say we 
do not continually warn. you and others, 


F. K.—The degree you name can only, be obtained in 

, the ordinary way by working for it. If you cannot 
enter Oxford or Cambridge, but must work from 
home, the London degree would be the one you 
shoujd enter for. Jt will mean years of hard work, 


CAMPER.—You have barely sufficient room in your 

' tent to sling a hammock nicely. Canvas is the best 
materia’ if you intend it tor sleeping in; netting is 
only suitab e for a gardéu lounge. Use three up- 
rights fastened together near the top, the inner onc 
acting as a strut, They should be i in. and if 

' pressed in 6 in. it would be enough, except in very 
soft ground. Put a wooden shoe on the end of strut 
to prevent it sinking. Make the canvas one yard 
wide, with a hem on either side for streugth, and 
have a folded blanket to lie en. Without this pre- 
caution hammocks are colu beds. . 


MONTHLY READER.—No; six weeks from the end o 
cach month. 


K. G. S. CoL.—1l. Yes; we have used it. 2. It does 
not matter when yon began. provided you are a 
regular reader, 3. It is chromographic ink, and can 
be had at most stationery shops in sixpenny bottles. 

. Hekto ink will also do. 


R. NicHarpson.—You cannot enter for a degree until 
you have passed the matriculation. For particulars 
of the matriculation see the calendar, or write to the 
Registrar for a prospectus. 
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THE CRUISE 
OF THE 
ARCTIC 
FOX” IN 
[CY SEAS 
AROUND 

THE POLE. 


By Dr. GORDON 
STABLES, R.N. 


CHAPTER VII.-~-—-REFUSE, 
AND I SHALL BLOW YOI 
SKY-HIGH, 


* CHEYNE was u 
man of strong 


wil and  determina- 
tion. When he made 
up his mind to do a 
thing, why, he just did 
it. I wish all my 
young readers were 
like him. Their motto 
should be: When I 
see my duty before me, 
and see clearly that 11 
is my duty, I hesitate 
not a day, nor an hour, 
but go straight for it.“ 

Our worthy scientist 
was determined that 
the skipper of that 
beggarly Dutchman 
should not retain the 
skins which his men 
stole from the Scots- 
men. 

"o by five bells nex! 
forenoon he was ready 
for action. He had 
five good riflemen to 
attend him, but before 
leaving for his inter- 
view with the Dutch- 
men he called the 
bo's'n towards him. 

* Roberts," he said 
"you're a very good 
shot, I think, with our 
sIX-pounder.' 

believe 

* WM. |l. you 
Fran 35 Hest i 

Dutchman vonder? 

‘Yes, sir.“ 

"Could you make 
sure of hitting it tils; 
shot?” 
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“Tf I couldu't, sir, I'd never chew cheese 
again.“ 

* Well, the Dutchman is lying almost stern 
on. I shall be on the quarter-deck, and if I 
wave my handkerchief just let drive with 
steady aim and blow that erow's nest into a 
cocked hat.“ 

^ I'll be ready, sir, and watching.“ 

„Thank you." 

* Good morning, Captain McKenzie; I 
guess we're going to have a bit of fun." 

* Ah! you're the man to carry it out.” 

* We'll see. Over the side, boys." 

Over the side and on to the ice went the 
five bold riflemen. 

All the others had gathered on deck, and 
as these departed they received three such 
ringing British cueers as probably the Dutch- 
man had never heard in his life before. 

This astonished him, but he very soon had 
further cause for astonishment. For straight 
to his ship walked Cheyne and his merry men, 
and scrambled up the rope ladder without 
saying By your leave. He walked aft to the 
quarter-deck, where the skipper stood, and 
saluted. 

In & half-hearted kind of way the salute 
was returned. Then Cheyne plunged into 
business at once. 

“Your men," he said, “ stole two thousand 
skins from the Scotsmen's bings." 

„They vas take a few," said the skipper. 

“And there was an ugly fight about it, and 
one of your men stabbed a brave Scot.” 

“Pah! dat is noddings.“ 

* And we have hanged him." 

"Goot. Dat again is noddings." 

* Now, how many skins have you on board?“ 

“ Perhaps tree, perhaps four tousand." 

„Are they made off? 

* No; de blubber vas still stick on dem." 

* Well, I requisitionthoseskins. I order you 
to get them up, every one of them, and biug 
them on the ice.“ 

„And suppose I do refuse ? ” 

* If you refuse I will sink you, as sure as a 
shot. We are armed to the teeth and carry 
big guns. l 

„I'll give you proof of it. Now, where 
would you like to be hit? You see that 
crow's nest of yours? Well, note: you will 
see it no morc." 

He waved his handkerchief. Just for an, 
instant a little cloud of white smoke was 
seen at the bows of the Arctic For with a 
tongue of fire in the centre, and tumbling 
down in splinters came the crow’s nest, and 
the top-gallant mast as well. 


“ Now," said Dr. Cheyne,“ I shall throw ` 


a shell or two into your saloon and demolish 
that.” 

“ For de love of heaven no, sir.” 

“Then vou'll bing the skins? 

" T vill." 

“Phat is sense, sir. Call all hands and 
set to work at once. I shall remain here till 
the whole are overboard, and if there is any 
treachery Vll sink you without remorse.” 

Very surly were those Dutchmen and very 
lazy too, and ib was afternoon before the four 
thousand skins werc landed. 

* Now, sir," said Dr. Cheyne. * my orders are 
that vou leave this pack at once." 

“Vat you sax! Leave all dese peautiful 
seals! Leave fortune!“ 

“You have got to slip. sir. If you are 
nof elcar of the pack and out at sea in two 
hours, I will shell vou and blow you sky- 
bizh. That js my ultimatum. Good 
whternoon. Try to be honest in future.” 

The tive riflemen were left to guard the 
bing, and ten more were sent to assist them 
in case of need. 

But the Dutchmen «cre thoroughly eo wed, 


and so they rove themselves quietly out. cet 


sail, aud were soon far away on the borzoi. 
That is a god riddance,” said Dr. Cheyne, 
smiling. 
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“Why,” said skipper McKenzie, “ you ought 
to have been a general, Dr. Cheyne!” ? 

* And now then, boys, Hugh and Leo," said 
Cheyne cheerily, “let us go on board the 
Bonnie Dundee and make skipper Donaldson 
happy." 

"'Ihat we will, gladly. 
come ?" 

" How can he get up the side? " 

“Oh, we'll ask them to let us have a block 
and tack;e." 

And Big Bob had not only to be lowered 
over the side of the Arctic For, but hoisted up 
the port side ot the Bonnie Dundee. Big Bob 
thought itso funny that us soon as he got on 
board the latter vessel he must go tearing 
round and round the deck half.a-dozen 
times atleast, laughing apparently all down 
both sides, till quite exhausted at last he 
must throw himself down to gasp with about 
half-a-yaid— more or less—of pink tonguc 
hanging out over his alabaster teeth. 

The skipper of the Bonnie Dundee 
laughed right heartily as he shook hands 
with Dr. Cheyne. 

" I declare." he said, you have done the 
thing most completely. Isaw you shoot the 
fellow's crow's nest into matchwood, and I 
wondered what would happen next. Bat 
come below and have a cigar and a sup with 
me. Come, you youngsters, and just sce 
if we can't tind something you'l like. 
Hurrah! Ha! ha! ha! Il never forget 
this adventure while Donaldson is my name 
and Scotland my nation." 

They were soon seated in the saloon, the 
boys having coffee and cake, their elders 
coffee and smokes, only the coffee had, I 
fear, a little sparkle of brandy in it. 

“I say," continued Donaldson, "I'm sə 
happy that I feel certain I shall have to get 
up in the middle watch just to laugh. 

* And you eased the rascaliy Dutch poacher 
of his skins?“ 

" Yes, four thousand and twenty in all, and 
with the blubber still attached." 

„What a fine haul for you, sir ! " 

“ Now, Captain Donaldson, just listen. We 
&re on a scientific expedition to the North 
Pole, or rather towards it, and we don't want 
skins. Two thousand of those skins belong 
to you, at any rate, and the other two 
thousand I beg your acceptance of. 

The skipper could not speak. The tears 
were dropping adown his cheeks, but he 
grasped Dr. Cheyne's hand. 

Presently he managed to say : 

" Heaven bless you, sir. 'Twas surely God 
who sent you here. 

"Listen," he added, after he had gulped 
down some coffee. “My whole fortune 
depended on this voyage my whole happi- 
ness, too, because, if I had gone home a clean 
ship, I could not have gotten married. I 
shall soon be a bumper ship with a bing on 
deck amidships too, and | shall be married 
in July to the dearest, sweetest girl that ever 
lived. God. bless and keep you, Sir; 1 
eunnot thank you sufficiently.” 

“No need for thanks, my dear Captain 
Donaldson ; the thought of having done ecod 
to a fellow-creature is in itself reward enough 
for me.” 

Surely never did men work more merrily 
than did the crew of the Bonnie Dundee, 
transferring those skins to their own ship. 

That night a kick-up was given on board the 
Bonnie Dundee, at which our young heroes, 
Dr. Cheyne, and skipper MekKenzic were pre- 
sent. 

The main brace was spliced. you may well 
believe. ‘Che crew danced to the skiri of the 
great Hivhland bagpipes. and what laugh'ng 
and chating and fun were there. Bother the 
cold. they felt it not. or they danced it down. 

What hurrahing and what hooching! as 
they went right and left through the mazy 
reel of Tulloch. 


May Big Bob 


taken to 


It was a slight drawback, however, 
that they had so soon to break up. 

Well, by two ‘o’clock (four bells in the 
middle watch) all were fast asleep, and the 
skipper at all events was dreaming of home 
and the girl he bad left behind him. 


Early next morning there was a hail from 
the crow’s nest. 

A huge great bear on the ice!” 

About a mile over the pack, but coming 
this way." 

„Oh, sir," pleaded Leo, ** let m» and Hugh 
go and cut him out." 

But can you shoot? 

“ Oh, yes, sir; both Hugh and I are capital 
at rooks.” i 

‘Well, get ready; I'll throw a bottle into 
the sea, and if you hit it you shall go against 
that bear like David ngainst Goliath." 

Both hit a bottle each and received great 
praise. 

Then off they went to meet the bear, but 
the skipper took the precaution to have two 
good men in the rear in case of an accident. 

It must be confessed that both of their 
hearts beat very high indeed, and their hands 
shook just a little. 

Herein Jay the danger. 

Leo found a hummock and, mounting it, 
beheld the enormous monster heading 
straight for him. 

" You go to that other hummock there,” 
said Leo, “and try to outflank him. Shoot 
behind the shoulder; I will fire at the chest, 
because Dr. Cheyne wants the head intact." 

OH ran Hugh to his station with his rifle 
at the trail. | 

Leo, remembering the dodges of old Green- 
land men, had thrown a glove down about 
thirty yards from the hummock behind 
which he lay. He felt sure Brui:: would stop 
to snuff at it. And so he did, and, just as 
he raised his head again, Leo fired. 

He only wounded him. 

With & coughing roar thai would have 
shaken a town hall he charged the 
hummock, the blood spurting over the snow 
as lie came roaring on. 

The danger was now extreme, and Leo's 
life didn't seem worth talking about. 

But brave young Hugh 1ushed down, and, 
at the very moment when the monster had 
à paw and claws out to strike, he shot him 
through the heart. 

That bear weighed two thousand pounds. 
Compare that with the puny things you see in 
zoos. His footprints on the snow were one 
foot square; his pasterns thicker than a 
man's thigh, and the fore-legs where they 
joined the chest would have measured as 


much round as the girth of a man’s 
shoulders. 
There is no exaggeration here. Not the 


least wee bit. 

The boss were heroes now indeed. 
every man respected them. 

The bear was skinned, and head and paws 
stuff. For Dr. Cheyne and the 
surgeon were taxidermists. The freie For 
stopped long enough here to kill some 
bladder nose seals and some young seals, the 
livers of which fried with bacon form a mos? 
appetising dish. 

Now, it need hardly be said that Dr. Chevne 
was no idle man. He had come out for the 
sake of studying natural history, but not for 
that alone. Every day and all day long he 
was studying the weather, the wind, the sky, 
aud the cea, its temperature and its currents 
not a cloud escuped his observation, not a 
beast in the sea nor on shore on the ice; not 
a birl: and day bz day he took the depth vi 
the ecean. and by specially prepared ap- 
paratu; managed to find out of what thc 
bottom consisted. 

On black paper he mounted the strangest 
and most beautiful collection of miniature 


And 


creatures that has ever been seen. These 
were mostly all white or transparent. And 
most of these were really tiny editions of 
large animals. But I cannot remember one- 
fourth of the strange wee cattle he had 
mounted, requiring strong eyeglasses and the 
finest of needles to do so. But, as I have 
said, the Scymnus Borealis is from fifteen 
to eighteen feet long; what would you think, 
reader, of a full-zrown white and transparent 
shark only one quarter of an inch long? With 
a good magnifying-glass you could see the 
little creature’s heart pulsating, and even the 
larger arteries and veins. 

Truly those who go down to the sea in ships 
see the wonders of the Lord in the great deep. 

But here is a strange fairy-like lobster and 
a most curious crab. Both are as big as the 
shark. And here is a little thing like a silver 
seal, but. strange to say. it has two heads with 
three eyes in each. Dr. Cheyne does not 
know what to make of it. 

And lo! here is the great sea-serpent, 
awful head, terrible mouth, mane and all. 
He looks a miniature demon. He glares 
and gnashes his teeth and seems telling us 
what he would do if he were only as big as 
the mainmast. But being only balf an inch 
long his ambition is somewhat handicapped. 
And here is the prettiest creature of all, and 
rather bigger than his captured companions. 
He is a tiny halibut, only the strange thing 
is this: while ulive he is constantly chang- 
ing colour—red, green, orange, blue, blue and 
orange, gr2en and red ; and they are no ordin- 
ary flat colours—they sparkle with light and 
beauty. 

Hugh and Leo could not tire looking at it. 

So much for beauty ; hut some of these 
transparencies were hideously ugly — minia- 
ture nightmares in fact. 
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Well, Dr. Cheyne seemed determined to 
collect specimens, at all events: aud one day, 
when a herd of walruses were seen far away 
in the pack, the ice being by this time loose 
again, he begged skipper McKenzie to bore 
his way in towards them. 

The ship’s head was immediately turned 
towards the prek, and she took the ice 
beautifully. With men walking on the pieces 
in front of her, and, with poles, shifting the 
bergs that impeded her progress, she soon 
arrived at a lake of water entirely surrounded 
by ice, and into this she sailed. It was 
about one mile south of the herd of giant 
walruses, so they would have to be attacked 
by boats. 

There were men on the Arctic For who 
would have undertaken to fight them, check 
by jowl, with seal clubs. But the skipper did 
not consider this very canny, and he ordered 
the attack to be made with rifles. 

The poor innocent tuskéd brutes were 
sound asleep in the sun when the boats were 
called away. 
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Skipper McKenzie well knew how savage 
walruses can be when they once lose their 
temper. so he ordered not only seul clubs to 
be carried. but axes as well. And his fore- 
sight no doubt saved many a life in the 
terrible combat that soon ensued. 

Hugh and Leo both went in the same boat. 
Dr. Cheyne was in the other, but in com- 
mand of both. 

The oars were muffled, and the scientist 
rave orders that no one was to speak, for the 
hearing of the walrus is most acute, and if 
once startled they would tumble one over 
the other into the sea. 

Slowly on and on went the boats. 

Cheyne was greatly annoyed at the 
screaming of the wild birds, the kittywaiks, 
the malleys, the sxuas, and pilot birds. 

They seemed intensely desirous of 
awakening the walruses to a sense of their 
danger. And they succeeded at last, but not 
before the boats got abreast. 

Then the battle began in wild, dread 
earnest. 


t To be continucd.) 


THE CONFESSIONS OF COBB MINOR: 


H^ I suppose, are designed to give 
the mind a little relaxation after the 
arduous labours of the term ; and, if so, I don't 
think I derived much benefit from mine, for 
the excitement and strain of one single 
evening would have completely knocked up 
any ordinary fellow (young Tyler, for instance) 
who had been in my position; and how í 
didn't break down is simply a mystery. 

I must own that the mess I got into was 
partly my own fault; and to explain exactly 
how it happened I must begin at the be. 
ginning, which was when Aunt Grace wrote 
to say that, for the first three weeks of the 
vacation, she and the grandpater would be 
away at some hydro. in the north. 

Dennington is dull enough at any time, 
but to have to stay there alone by myself for 
three wretched weeks was really too dreadful 
to contemplate. 

To cut a long story short, I thought it 
would be joll7 fine if I could get Cobb Major 
to come and stay with me, but the bother wae 
chat I felt sure the grandpater wouldn't ask 
him, because he hates boys; and atthe same 
time I knew Cobb wouldn't come unless he 
had a proper invitation. 

I wurned it over in my mind, and at last I 
formed a bold project. Aunt Grace and the 
grandpater would both be away, and I knew 
I could put it right with Hannah; so I didn't 
see why I shouldn't entertain Cobb for a bit 


A SCHOOL STORY. 


By HAROLD Avery, 


CHAPTER XX.— TRACKED TO HIS DOOM.”’ 


on the quiet, and pack him off home before 
the others returned. 

I wrote a note in a shaky hand, and got 
Hannah to post it from Dennington, telling 
her it was a joke which I'd explain when I 
saw her. The letter ran: 


“My pear Sn —Would you favour me 
with your company at ‘The Laurels’ for the 
first fortnight of the holidays ? Weare quiet 
people, but should’ hope to make your visit 
pleasant and enjoyable, if you see your way 
to accept this invitation. Any friend of 
Edward’s is a friend of mine. Excuse more 
as I am pressed for time. 

“I am, dear Sir, yours very faithfully, 

" E. W. Cons.” 


I suid to myself that if Cobb Major chose 
to imagine that the grandpater had written 
to him it wasn't my fault, for I'd put my 
own name clearly enough at the bottom of 
the page; but he did think the letter was 
from the grandpater, and it threw him into 
a tremendous state of excitement, because 
he somehow got the notion that he was being 
asked to “The Laurels” to become better 
acquainted with Aunt Gracc. 

He was highly pleased, and asked me if I 
didn’t think it was jolly civil of the grand- 
pater to write like that; and I said I'd 
certainly never known the old chap do such 
a thing. 


Author of © Mobsleys Mohicons," * The Triple Alliance," etc. ete. 


Well, Cobb got his people's permission to 
come, and then he wrote a reply to the grand- 
pater. It took him nearly all one afternoon 
to compose, and he spoilt five sheets of note- 
paper before he got a fair copy, and after all 
this performagce had been gone through I 
quietly took the letter and gave it to a pet 
donkey of Ormsby's that’s rather fond of old 
exercise-books. 

1t was Jolly to think of having Cobb Major 
with me at * The Laurels.” I kuew I should 
have to make some sort of excuse or expla- 
nation to him some time; but I put off doing 
so until the very morning when we were 
starting olf togetber in the train. Then I 
inentioned casually that Aunt Grace and the 
grandpater had gone away for three weeks. 

“What!” cried Cobb. Well, I do call 
that rather cool: ask a fellow to come and 
stay with you, and then go away before he 
comes! "Tisn't exactly civil, 1 must say!” 

"Oh, it’s all right!” I answered. “The 
idea was for you to come and keep mc com. 
pany. We'll have fine larks together; and 
it'll be a rare joke. having the house to our- 
selves." 

Cobb Major grumbled a bit, but I calmed 
him down, and told him 1 d arrange for him 
to see Aunt Grace another time. When we 
got to “The Laurels” I made an excuse 
nbout the front door being sometimes kept 
locked. 50 J asked him;to wait in the garden, 
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and that gave me a chance of going round 
by the back way myself and interviewing 
Hannah. 

Hannah was a bit astonished, and at first 
I was afraid she'd go out and drive Cobb off 
like & strange dog ; but I told her he didn't 
eat much ; and he could have half my bed ; 
and that I was & poor, lonely boy ; and that 
it was jolly hard lines for me to have to 
spend my hclidays all alone by myself; so 
at last she said I might bring Cobb in, and 
promised not to let him know he wasn’t 
expected. When that little difficulty had 
been settled, I fetched Cobb and told him 
I was determined not to make a stranger of 
him, and so I'd arranged for him to share 
my room; and later on in the evening he 
said he felt quite at home already, and that 
he knew he was going to enjoy himself 
immensely. 

For the first few days we amused ourselves 
in a quiet way. James Monslow never came 
near the house, and you may be sure we 
didn't go out of our way to meet him. At 
length one afternoon, when time was 
beginning to hang rather heavily on our 
hands, we were both struck with a brilliant 
idea. Up at the top of the house is a 
long, empty attic, with nothing in it but 
somé old chairs, and boxes, and decayed 
portmanteaus ; &nd on the afternoon in 
question, when Cobb and I had strayed up 
there to try and find something, he looked 
round him and said: “My word! what a 
jolly place this would be for some fun. You 
could rig up a curtain to that beam, and 
make that recess into a dressing-room.” 

We stood for a minute considering, and 
then the same happy thought occurred to us 
both: Why shouldn't we act our new piece 
here, and invite people to come and see it ? 
The more we considered the project, the 
more taken we were with it. The grand- 
pater didn’t approve of acting—not even 
charades—but he wouldn’t know anything 
about it. It seemed a pity that, after we'd 
gone to so much trouble learning our parte 
and rehearsing the thing, “ Tracked to 
His Doom” should never be performed in 
public. Broom doesn’t live far away; I felt 
sure I could get him to come over for a 
Cobb had his make-up box with him, 
and so the only thing we wanted was an 
audience. | 

We didn't let the grass grow under our 
feet, but began to make preparations at once. 
I told Hannah that we expected a few 
friends to be with us in the attic on Thurs- 
day evening, but that there was no need to 
make any preparations; so she thought it 
was merely a game of blindman's buff. The 
truth was we were afraid to bother Hannah ; 
and so, to be independent of her, Cobb 
declared he’d pay for some lemonade and 
three-a-penny buns, and we could offer 
those to the guests by way of refreshments. 

The next thing to do was to send out 
invitations. In a drawer of the writing-table 
I found a lot of cards with At Home printed 
in the middle; so I filled them up Mr. E. 
W. Cobb Thursday, August 16," and down in 
one corner I stuck * Entertainment, 8 to 10.“ 

Iexpect people thought it funny, the 
grandpater asking them in this way, when 
he's always been so striet about anything of 
that sort; but, as I said before, if folks con- 
fuse my name with his, it's not my fault. 

I know I asked lots of people who aren't 
on visiting terms with each other; for in- 
stance, Major and Mrs. Poynter, awfully 
stuck-up old fogies, and Cook the bootmaker, 
who gives me leather for making catapults. 
I hardly knew how such an aasorted com- 
pany weuld get on together; but, as Cobb 
Major said, if they were too proud to meet at 
& public entertainment, it was a pity: and it 
would do'them good once in a way to be 
shaken up together. Besides which, if they 
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were a bit stiff at first. we thought the 
lemonade and buns would soo» put them in 
a good humour. 

I could fill pages with an account of the 
preparations we made, but I must pass on 
quickly to more important matters. Broom 
was quite ready to come; and I arranged with 
Hannah for him to sleep the night with 
Cobb Major, while I managed with a shake- 
down on the dining-room sofa. We carried 
all the spare chairs up into the attic ; and 
contrived other seats out of planks and 
boxes. 

By this time Cobb Major was acting crazy. 
He said one of the ambitions of his life was 
about to be realised; and he worked like a 
horse, making footlights, and contriving 
what properties were needed out of all kinds 
of odd bits of lumber. Some people declined 
our invitation, and a few never even replied, 
because, as I heard afterwards, they thought 
the grandpater must have gone crazy ; but 
& good number accepted, and among those 
who did were the Poynters and Cook the 
bootmaker. 

At last the day came, and Broom with it 
by the 12.25 train. We met him at the 
station; he was fearfully excited at the idea 
of his own piece being performed in public, 
and became still more so when Cobb Major 
described how at the end the audience would 
ery “ Author!” and he'd have to go out in 
the front of the curtain and make a speech. 

I thought the afternoon would never pass. 
We had two rehearsals, and the thing went 
splendidly. Then we carried up the buns 
and lemonade, and put finishing touches to 
all the final arrangements. After we'd done 
everything we could possibly think of, Broom 
looked at his watch; it was still three mortal 
hours to the time when the performance 
would commence! 

At six o'clock Cobb Major began to get 
nervous, and said he thought he'd go up 
and dress. I've seen him make up a good 
many times, but I never saw him do it so 
well before. He put on his black wig, and a 
false moustache and imperial; and when 
he'd darkened his eyebrows, and painted his 
face, he looked exactly like a brigand or an 
organ-grinder. Broom and I were to receive 
the guests; so we couldn't dress until after 
they'd arrived and been shown into their 
places. After we'd sat and talked a bit, I 
took Cobb downstairs, made him put on a 
soft felt hat and an Inverness cape of the 
grandpater’s, and asked him to go in and 
frighten Hannah. 

Just as I'd said this (we were standing in 
the hall at the time) a ring came to the door 
which nearly scared us out of ourlives. We 
bolted into the library, and stood there un- 
decided what to do next. 

“It can't be anyone come already," I 
whispered. It's not yet half. past seven.” 

Cobb nudged me. saying. Hush! 
Listen! " Ann, the housemaid, had opened 
the door; and the next moment we heard a 
man’s voice. 

* Is Mr. Cobb in ? he asked. 

* Master Cobb’s in, sir," answered Aun. 

“Oh, I mean Mr. Cobb senior," was the 
answer. “I have an appointment to see 
him this evening." 

Ann said that the grundpater was away 
from home, and not expected to be back for 
a fortnight. 

“Yes, I know." answered the man. But 
I've received information that Mr. Cobb is re- 
turning this evening. If you'll kindly give 
him my card when he arrives, I'li call in 
again later.” 

I knew the fellow must be mistaken; all 
the same, it sent & cold chill down my back 
to think of the grandpater coming back un- 
expectedly in the midst of our 4t Home, 
with Cobb Major and Broom staying in the 
house, and Cobb not even knowing that he'd 


never been invited. I rushed off to find 
Hannah, and ask her what she thought ; but 
Hannah said she'd had no word from the 
grandpater to say he was returning, and that 
she felt sure if he were coming back he'd at 
least have sent a telegram. | 

That made my mind easier, but it was 
some minutes before I quite got over the 
shock, and then I went away to ask Broom 
to light the lamps on the stairs and in the 
attic. When I came back Cobb Major was 
still standing in the hall; and though I'd 
helped to dress him up myself, he looked so 
strange that, for an instant, I really wondered 
who he was. 

Even to write what comes next almost 
makes me turn hot and cold. 

' You'd better be getting upstairs," I said, 
“ for the audience will be here directly.” 

Hardly were the words out of my mouth 
when the front door opened, and in came 
Aunt Grace and the grandpater ! 

I stood rooted to the spot, like & person in 
u nightmare. The grandpater seemed very 
angry and excited about something, and, 
though he walks with a stick, he bounced in 
on us quite briskly. It was dark by this 
time, but the gas was lit, and the first thing 
he did was to snatch up a card that was lying 
on the hall table and read the name; then 
he came straight along to where we were 
standing. 

„I'm glad to see you've come," he said, 
seizing Cobb Major's hand and giving it a 
shake. “I hardly expected you'd be here 
before me. Will you kindly step into the 
library and take a seat, and I'll be with you 
immediately. Hullo! Where are all the 
chairs? Hannah!.... Where 


more cleaning, I suppose. Be good enough 
to wait for a moment while I take off my 
coat." 

My head swam. I quite expected that the 
grandpater would have knocked Cobb down: 
and instead of that he greeted him in the 
most friendly manner. 

Aunt Grace kissed me, but she seemed 
rather queer, and when I whispered * What's 
up?" she shook her head. She didn't seem 
at all surprised at seeing Cobb Major stand- 
ing there disguised as a brigand, but bowed 
to him slightly, and then went on upstairs 
on the way to her room. I'd have given up 
the contents of all my pockets at that 
moment to have been in the middle of Tim- 
buctoo. 

* Oh !" cried Cobb, as soon as we were left 
alone. All those people ll be here in ten 
minutes? What's to be done? ” 

„'m sure I don't know," I answered: 
"and look here--I'm beastly sorry, but 
you ought not to be here: I wrote that invi- 
tation myself, and the grandpater doesn't 
know you're here." 

* Doesn't know I'm here!" echoed Cobb. 
„Why, he shook hands with me a moment 
ago, and said he was glad I’d come.” 

" Of course he did," I answered, but he 
doesn't know that you're you ; he's mistaken 
you for somebody else.” 

* Well, if I'm not myself, who on earth am 
I?" gasped Cobb. 

The grandpater was coming back, and I 
was getting desperate. 

* I don't know who you are," I muttered. 
* But whatever he thinks you are, you must 
be it for a bit, and give me time to do some- 
thing." 

" Edward," said the grandpater. “ Run 
away and play. Now then, sir," he added, 
turning to Cobb Major. will you step in 
here and we will get to business ?" He 
waved his hand towards the library as he 
spoke. They went inside, and the door closed 
behind them. 

There was only one person to whom I 
could tly for advice-and assistance, and that 


was Broom. I rushed up into the attic, and 
found the beggar sitting on the cnd of a 
plank calmly eating a bun. In less than 
half a minute I told him just what had 
happened, and I must say that Broom rose 
to the occasion, and behaved like a trump. 

* What can I do?" he asked. 

“Only one thing. I answered. “ You 
must slip down the back-stairs, and go and 
stand at the front gate; then, as the people 
come, send 'em away again. Makeany excuse 
you can think of, and say that they shall 
come some other time." 

Broom saw that there was no time to argue 
the point; he said he didn't like the job, 
but he went down like a brick, and told every- 
body something that put them off. I put all 
the lamps out, and then ran downstairs. 
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nose to the book 
the nearer he is 
to knowledge 


wondering what was happening to Cobb 
Major. As I did so, the grandpater suddenly 
made his appearance, and walked across the 
hall to the dining-room. I made a dash for 
the library door, and, as I did so, I met Cobb 
Major rushing out, and we bumped against 
each other with terrific force. Even at that 
awful nioment there was something in Cobb’s 
appearance that nearly made me burst out 
Jaughing. I suppose a brigand ought never 
to look frightened ; but you could see poor 
old Cobb was in a funk, in spite of his 
moustache and imperial. 

"Look here!" he exclaimed. 
stand this any longer. I'm off." 

“ What d'you mean? ” I whispered. 

“ Why." he answered, talking ina low tone 
and very fast. “I know now who your 
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grandpater mistakes me for. I'm the man 
who called and left his card about half an 
hour ago. Stevens is my name. I’m a 
detective ; its something to do with 
Monslow; and your grandpater' coming 
back in a minute with a lot of private 


papers. I can’t let him show them to me; 
it wouldn’t be honourable. I tell you I’m 
off ! " 


Close to where we stood was a glass door 
leading into the conservatory. Cobb Major 
moved towards it as he spoke, and at the 
same moment I heard the grandpater stump- 
ing across the dining-room. 

The panic spread; it was no longer a 
retreat, but a rout. I snatched a cap from 
the pegs, and rushed after Cobb into th 
garden. 
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was educated at Blundell's. one of the most 
famous schools in the * West Country," 
where I picked up a fairly good education 
and learned to develop a self-reliant temper, 
which was destined to serve me afterwards 


in good stend. My father was a solicitor in 
good practice in a large provincial town 
miles away. If, therefore—to use an ex- 
pression which must be familiar to the 
readers of * Robinson Crusoe" and Lemuel 
Gulliver“ I was bred to the sea," it was 
entirely my own fault. The hardships and 
dangers of the life were duly pointed out to 
me; and I was given clearly to understand 
that, once I had made my choice, repentance 
would be unavailing. I deliberately chose 
the sea, for which I had a passion ; and, in 
spite of the undeniable hardships of the life, 
have never had cause to repent my choice. 
At sixteen years of age I was apprenticed 
to the firm of Marshall & Robertson, mer- 
chants, of Leadenhall Street, and made my 
first voyage in a fine barque called the 
Dunluce Castle, bound for China. In due 
course we arrived at the mouth of the Yang- 
tsze-kiang River, in the vicinity of Shanghai. 
Ranning through the heart of China, the 
Yang-tsze-kiang brings us in direet communi- 
cation with no less than six of the Treaty 
ports, and is therefore an important artery 
of commerce in our trade with that country. 
The Dunluce Castle lay in the stream, 
opposite to what is called the English Town. 
I should explain that in these Treaty ports 
each nationality has a quarter of its own, 
respectively called English Town, French 


Town, American Town, and so on, to dis- 


tinguish each from the other. The Yang- 
tsze-kiang is more than three. thousand 
Enghsh miles in length, and has a current 
running eight or nine knots an hour. It is 
of a dirty muddy colour; and, so far as 
scenery and natural beauties are concerned, 
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has little to recommend it. It is one of the 
peculiarities of these river towns that more 
than a fourth of the population lives on the 
water. The waterside streets being built on 
the river, shops and markets-—business of all 
kinds, is carried on there as on land. 

Owing to the swiftness of the current and 
the ingrained carelessness of the people, 
these floating towns are frequently the scene 
of terrible disasters. Often the sampans 
miss their hold of the ship they intend to 
reach, and are swept down the cable of the 
next. ship, capsized, and not unfrequently 
dashed to pieces. Being amazingly light. 
and constructed after the fashion of a cockle- 
shell. they easily capsize; and, although 
universally in use, in the hands of the 
unskilful people to whom they are too often 
entrusted, are a frequent cause of disaster. 
In a country where life is held of small 
account, this, however. is little thought of. 

The European part of Shanghai, being 
built, stocked, nnd inhabited by Europeans, 
has nothing remarkable about it. But the 
native town, chiefly. consisting of a great 
number of small huts, bazaars, and stalls, in 
which a mass of Chinese toys, sweetmeats, 
jewellery, roast pig, vegetables, embroidered 
stuffs -- everything that can be imagined- - 
are huddled together in wild confusion, is 
a thing to be remembered. The eye is not 
the only organ appealed to--the nose comes 
in for its full share of attraction, The heat 
is stifling, the smell appalling. 

Except the street, there is no sewer or 
cesspool (public or privete) in China proper. 
The dog, the pig, and the fowl are the only 
scavengers. Every now and then, indeed, 
you meet a man who goes along tossing the 
most loathsome of the refuse into an open- 
work basket—an operation which I need 
scarcely say accentuates the mischief. There 
is no shutting the smell out. We used to 
plug our nostrils with cotton wool; but the 
odour was one which could be fas / ed. and 
even a lump of camphor kept in the mouth 
proved on! a temporary relief. An^ yet the 
Chinese, perhaps because their fcod is 
simple, clean, and invariably well cooked, are 
a singularly healthy race. 

These Chinese towns «are the noisiest 
under the sun-—men quarrelling in all lan- 
guages, merchants bawling out their wares, 
dogs yelping, a din of pipes, a wild beating of 
gongs, which cease neither by day nor night. 
This makes no impression on a Chinaman, 
who can sleep anywhere and under all 
circumstances. Whether it be deafening 
noises, the cry of children, or the wrangle of 
grown-up people, it makes no difference to 
him. 

It wasa bad time for trade when I made 
my first vovage to China. What the causes 
were we need not stay to inquire. An 
explanation of the causes, indeed, would 
involve a disquisition on Chinese administra- 
tion, which might be considered somewhat 
out of place in these pages. After remaining 
at Shanghai for inore than two months, the 
captain, finding there was no chance of 
getting a cargo, sailed for other ports. One 
of these was Hong Kong. Hong Kong, one 
of a group of rocky islands situated at the 
mouth of the Canton River, offers a curious 
contrast to Shanghai, with its purely 
" Celestial" surroundings. The harbour is 
one of the finest in the world, possessing a 
sheltered area of ten square miles, while much 
of the surrounding seenery reminds me of 
the Gulf of Spezzia. In the bay were 
anchored over a hundred vessels from all 
parts of the world, and among them a goodly 
number of Chinese junks. 

Soon after we anchored in the harbour, a 
mysterious and disquieting ci:cumstance 


happened. "The watchinen on two separate 
ships were found murdered, the captains and 
mates gagged and bound in their cubins, 
while the thieves had got off with the cream 
of the cargo and everything of value. This 
indicated the presence in our midst of some of 
those pests of Eastern waters—the far-famed 
Chinese pirates. The outrages nad been 
perpetrated with a coolness and audacity 
which, having regard to the locality, the 
time involved, and the limited means of 
transport at the disposal of the robbers, were 
simply marvellous. It is, by the way, a 
noteworthy circumstance in connection with 
these fellows, that us a rule they care only 
to plunder vessels carrying. opium, specie, 
Chinese silks, or stuffs of the country; and 
that even in amid-ocean, although they 
murder everyone on board with ruthless 
cruelty, they rarely burn or destroy the 
vessels they plunder. 

Most of vou have heard of these Chinese 
pirates, how they lie in wait for and attack 
merchant vessels. ‘They are as cunning and 
audacious as they are fiendish in atrocity 
and cruelty. Their powers of mischief have 
been crippled by our gunboats ; but even yet, 
not only are acts of piracy continually re- 
ported from Canton. but the silk inerchants 
have to warn foreign buyers that. owing to 
the insecurity and difficulty existing in con- 
nection with the transport of silk and specie, 
they may be prevented from promptly 
carrying out their contracts. The authori- 
ties profess to be powerless to dial with the 
mischief; but my belief is that if we could 
get at the truth we should find there is a 
secret understanding between these ruflfians 
and the local mandarins. However this 
may be, more gunboats on the Sikiang or 
West River, the basin of which occupies 
nearly the whole of the province of Kwangse 
and Kwantung, besides part of Yunnan and 
Kweichan, are urgently called for. 

To plumb the depths of Chinese duplicity 
is almost impossible. If many of the craft 
which put into the treaty ports are simply 
pirates in disguise, they are careful to put off 
all outward suspicion of their character so 
Jong as they remain within reach of danger. 


The outrages I have mentioned were, 
therefore, unusually daring. They were 


less to be expected at Hong Kong than most 
places, because Hong Kong is a British 
possession, and because English gunboats, 
always under steam, were sure and certain to 
be in the neighbourhood. The place, more- 
over, was under the protection of the 
British flag, and this was held at least in 
nominal respect. 

If vou ask me what was done in this 
mysterious business, you ask me a question 
which I am unable to answer. I was but a 
boy, not given to+-in fact discouraged from — 
asking "idle questions.“ My own impression 
is that some inquiry was made, probably 
through the medium of the Chinese authori- 
ties, who (most unwisely) are allowed a quasi- 
jurisdiction over the native inhabitants. 
Wherever their assistance is evoked, little 
real assistance is rendered to the“ foreign 
devil." If an inquiry was héld it resulted 
in nothing. And yet a light was about to 
be thrown on the dark business, and that 
of a very unexpected and extraordinary 
character. 

Landsmen would probably think that 
these incidents would lend to increased 
watchfulness on the part of foreign vessels : 
they did nothing of the kind. Unlike the 
„watch“ at sen, which is shared by the 
first and second mates turn and turn about, 
the watch in harbour is entrusted to men of 
a different stamp, and is often performed in a 
very perfunctory fashion. Sailors are a pro- 
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verbially careless race. At the end of a fort- 
night, except perhaps by the persons imme- 
diately affected, the tragedies were all but 
forgotten. 

One very hot night I could not sleep. I 
got out of my bunk and crept on deck. As 
I expected, the sailor on watch’? was 
sleeping. The moon shone with a lustre of 
which in this northern clime we can form 
~o just idea. Beyond the ebb and flow of 
the tides, of which they have, probably, an 
imperfect notion, few people know the 
power of the moon's rays, especially in these 
torrid lands. This power is often danger- 
ously manifested. <A person sleeping in the 
meonlight may become partially blind — 
wholly blind, that is to suy, at night, but 
seeing perfectly in the daylight. I did not 
wake the man- -a morose, surly fellow, with 
whom, by the way, I knew I was no favour- 
ite. The man had been several times 
warned of this dangerous practice - it was no 
business of mine; and it must be remem- 
bered that at this moment I had no place on 
deck. I crept past the sleeper and ensconced 
myself under an old sail on the forecastle. 
I had not been there long before I heard 
sampans moving about. This was not an 
unusual occurrence, but it instantly recalled 
to my mind the tragedies which had been 
enacted some fourteen days before; and 
a'though I was far from being a timid or 
nervous subject, I began to feel restless and 
uneasy. 

This feeling was thoroughly justified. We 
were in a semi-savage and barbarous country, 
Where human life is considered of small 
account, and where Europeans are held in 
special detestation. ‘Two of ouv community 
had been murdered under mysterious cireum- 
stances a few nights before. The man on 
Whom the safety of the ship depended had 
shamefully neglected his duty. How easy, 
it seemed to me, would it be for a resolute 
enemy to capture us by a coup de main! 
Four resolute men might do it. They had 
but to silence yon sleeping idiot, steal down 
the cabin stairs, drive'a nail into the for- 
ward hat:h, aad the thing was dono -done 
as it had evidently and unquestionably been 
done fourteen days before. Such was the 
pleasant waking-dream which suggested itself 
to my imagination. It was senrceiy surpris- 
ing under such cireumstances that all inelina— 
tio 1 to sleep left me. 

It was probably some Chinamen returning 
to their junks, for in a minute or two the 
noise. slight as it was. had ceased, and every- 
thing had become still. But the suggestion 
did not satisfy me. If strangers were about 
in the vicinity of the ship. it was the business 
of the watch to ascertain who they were, and 
that they were engaged on no unlawful 
errand. This offiee I determined to take 
upon myself. Before I could put the resolu- 
tion into practice, a portentous apparition 
presented itself over the bow. I have seen 
many bhideous theatrical masks, but any- 
thing more ghastly than that frightful 
Chinese head, with its high cheek-bones and 
bony protuberances thrown into relief by the 
moonbeams, never suggested itself to the 
brain of a pantomimie artist. Its owner 
shaded his eyes with his haud, and gazed 


anxiously in front and about him. The 
reconnaissance apparently was satisfactory. 
He waved his hand, and four as villainous- 
looking scoundrels as might be selected from 
& crew of piratical Chinamen stepped noise- 
lessly on the deck. 

I have often since been placed in positions 
of peril and difficulty, but never in a posi- 
tion akin ie that in which I now found my- 
self. One thing was certain— the sleeping 
man was doomed. I knew that if 1 gave the 
alarm | should not only not save my un- 
happy shipmate, but simply precipitate 
matters. The sleeper disposed of, it seemed 
to me that tw., perhaps three, of the pirates 
would descend into the cabin while the other 
or others would remain on deck to secure the 
crew, or, may be, give the alarm in cas» of 
need. Meanwhile, what was to be done? 
Nothing could stand on deck without its 
presence being forthwith and instantly de- 
tected. In a moment the problem was solved 
for me. With a blow of his hatchet one of 
the ruflians brained the sleeper. Instead of 
any of them vemaining on deck, all four 
immediately descended into the cabin. 

As soon as the last man had left the deck 
I crept aft, passed the murdered sailor, and, 
letting myself into the water, ascended the 
side of the next ship. Fortunately the 
watchman was awake, aud fortunately, too, 
was not a fool. He quietly called up the 
captain, to whom I told my story. In ten 
minutes (they seemed hours to me) a boat 
was manned, and we were rowing as hard as 
we could to give notice to the gunboats and 
the towns. I have told you that some of 
the gunboats were always under steam; and 
two of them started (under my guidance) for 
the scene of the tragedy. The moment the 
pirates saw them they knew the game was 
up. The alarm was hastily given to their 
comrades, who, dropping into. the sampan, 
made for their junks, into which they hoped 
to steal unobserved. Hitherto the moon had 
favoured the pirates: with the noted incon- 
stancy of her sex she now turned, and sided 
with the avengers. Before they had got sixty 
yards the gunboats opened fire. 

In my father's fields at home I had often 
assisted in the destruction of a wasps’ nest, 
an operation requiring considerable caution 
and involving a corresponding amount of 
risk. Except that everything was on a grand 
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scale, I was strongly reminded of the taking 
of a wasps’ nest. The crews of the piratienl 
junks had taken the alarm, and, by attempt- 
ing to eseape, reveaied their true character. 
Their beats were smashed like eggshells, 
and over a hundred of the crews drowned. 
Five boats did succeed in petting away, and 
pulled for dear life for the shore. But no 
mercy was shown to men who, in addition to 
being the pests of commerce, were never 
known, under any circumstances, to. show 
merey. The beach was lined with spectators, 
who fired upon them, and compelled them to 
turn back. The gunboats had now manned 
their boats, and an exciting ehuse followed. 
Like men who fight with u rope round their 
necks, the pirates fought desperately. There 
was no thought of surrender—the running 
figit was maintained for hours, but the issue, 
of course, could not be doubted. In the end a 
handful of wretches who could no longer pull 
o&r or trigger were captured, and ended their 
miserable lives on the gallows. The murdered 
watchman had been terribly avenged. 

The gunboats lost three men, but a great 
many men were wounded. The only victim 
on board our vessel was the murdered sailor. 
As in the previous cases, the captain and 
mates had been bound and roughly handled, 
the crew nailed under hatches; but this re- 
presented the whole of our disaster. The 
pirates had Jaid their plans with considerable 
address. They calculated that several hours 
must elapse before the outrage was dis. 
covered. Long before that they would Lave 
slipped thcir cables, and stood out to ten. 
They had made one very serious blunder : 
the pitcher had gone to the well once too 
often, and had ** come to be broken ut lust.“ 

l need scarcely say that this affair had an 
important bearing on my after- life. My 
owners took my fortunes into their special 
consideration. In addition to the advantages 
thus obtained, I received from the firms 
whose property I was the direct or indirect 
means of restoring to them handsome gratui- 
ties and acknowledgments. When, theretore, 
I say that in choosing the seu 1 have never 
had cause to repent my choice, it must be 
admitted that the statement is made under 
circumstances which, considering the verdict 
often returned in such cases, may fairly be 
described as exceptional. 
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boat with her, about half a mile out, you 
know, with the moon rising, and the lights in 
the town just twinkling. 

There was one drawback about it: she's 
a bit older than I am, and used to chaff me 
about being & schoolboy, and that used to 
rile me a good bit. Besides, it, wasn't a fact. 
Dd left King's several weeks before; and, 
after all, she was only about a year older 
than Il, anyway. But it only made her laugh 
when I argued about it, «o I made up my mind 
I'd prove, somehow or other, I wasn't a 
kid any longer; and soon my chance came, 
and that's what I wanted to tell you about. 

It was the end of September when we left 


ing all round it, and nothing else in sight but 
that beastly road, going on as if there wasn't 
any end toit. I wished that sign-post farther, 
I can tell you, when I stood looking every where 
for a sight of the village, and, to cap it all, as 
a kind of last straw, the rain began to come 
down in perfect bucketfuls. Iwas pretty wet 
already, but, all the same, I didn't see the 
fun of getting jolly well soaked—and the 
mackintosh cape I'd got on wasn't worth a 
rush in it—so I dragged the machine up 
against the hedge, and made for the church 
porch at top speed. 
I must have startled an owl, or a bat, o 
something, out of the tower, and I don't 


made my skin tingle. But somehow | 
couldn’t move--sort of fascinated, I suppose. 
Luckily he didn’t see me, though. I dont 
know what I thought of doing, at first; I 
merely stuck there, looking in at him; but, 
all at once it struck me, here was the chance 
I was on the look out for. If I could take 
this ehap red-handed, and she could read about 
it in the newspaper, I guessed that'd stop 
Gerty's chaff, once for all. It was precious 
bad luck for the fellow /hat occurred to me, 
because, if it hadn't, ten to one I should just 
have set out to look for the village bobby, and 
then the thief would have had a good chance 
of clearing off. 


" 4 
for town. The others went by rail, but 1 mind owning it made my heart thump a bit, Well, I'm a pretty big chap for my age. 
o]. meant to ride back on my machine, so as to when it went skimming by, just over my you see — how old? Why, eighteen las: 
A make the holiday spin out as long as possible, head. Besides, the place had such a queer month; and just then I was feeling about 
4 i and 1 didn't mean to take the short-cuts — tumble-down look abont it—just the spot as fit as possible, thanks to the holiday, sea 
either, I can tell you, and jolly glad Iam I fora gbost to hang out; you may take my air, and all that; so I took another look at 


didn’t, because then this spree, wouldn’t 
have happened. Well, I had a spifting ride 
to start with—had dinner in one village, and 


word for it, you'd have kept a pretty keen eye 
on the dark corners yourself. The porch 
was a wretchedly leaky affair, and the floor 


him to weigh up my chances. He was a 
bit taller than-me, I thought, and had a 
wiry. look about him, and might be a nasty 


(220 tackle; but he wasn't likely to be in 
any extra special form, and anyway, whether 
ne was or not, I'd set my teeth by that time, 
and I'm a dogged sort of Johnny when I do 
get my back up. 

The light was out again, and this time he 
didn't seem in a hurry to get another, so 
guessed he was busy filling his pockets, 
and would soon be making for the 
door; so I slipped round to the 
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porch again, squeezed into the darkest corner, 
vot my knuckles ready for action, took one 

two good long breaths, and waited to sce 
alia would happen. It it hadn't been for the 
leaves the wind had blown in there, he'd 
have been pretty sure to hear me, no doubt. It 
seemed an awful long time that I stood there, 
“jueezed up, though I daresay it wasn't more 
than a few minutes, really; but, at last, I 
heal the handle of the door turn in a sneak- 
ng sort of way, and then, out he came. I 
made sure he would twig me; my heart was 
going like a young sledge-hammer. but he 
didn't; so when he turned to close the door, 
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I ‘reckoned i it would 


* Daik and quiet as an empty grave.” 


it didn’t I don’t know; but he only gave a 
sort of gasp, then turned like an eel, and the 
next minute there we were, choking and 
panting and staggering about in the dark, 
like a couple of furies. 

We were pretty evenly matched, I suppose, 
because, for a bit, neither got much the best 
of it; but after a minute or two more I 
began to feel I couldn’t hold out much 
longer. My muscles felt like cracking, and 
he'd got a squeeze like any boa-constrictor— 
it simply took all the wind out of meg and I 
expected to hear my ribs go every minute, 
I knew the next second or two would finish 
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out I sprang like lightning and landed him 
one for all I was worth. 
have stunned him, 
and why on 

earth 
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it one way or the other, so I put all the go 
I had left into one good turn. 


It bent him 
back like a bow. Either it was too much 
for him, or he slipped on the wet 
ground or something; at any 

rate, over he went, and 

caught his head as he 

fell on the edge of 

the stone bench 

against the wall. 

It sounded 
like the 
click of à 


goi d 
swipe 
ata cric- 
ket - ball, 
und I guess 
that’s What 
finished him. 
He lily there like 
log after that, 
and as for me, I 
simply collapsed, 
denad-beat. on the 
Opposite bench ; 
and it took me a 
minute or two to 
cet y breath 
back. Then I 
struck a match 
and had a look 
him, and a preci- 
ous ugly-looking 
customer he was, 
no mistake, with 
his face a sort of 
pale purple, and 
his hair soaked 
with the blood 
running from the 
cut on his head. 

I was just think- 
ing myself jolly lucky to get off so easily, 
but when I went to stand up I found some- 
thing was wrong with my left ankle. Inthe 
struggle or fall I inust have twisted or 
sprained it pretty badly. Every minute it 
got worse, till I felt like howling with the 
pain of it. It began to look rather like 
getting out of the frying-pan into the fire. 
If my friend comes to, I thought, I sha'n't 
stand much chance in another round. I 
struck a light again, and took another look 
at him. He seemed as bad as ever, but was 
breathing easily, and might come round anv 
moment. Something had to be done. 
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T THINK that time we spent at Sandbourne 
was about the spiflingest holiday I ever 
had. The governor had promised me a good 
one before I started in the oflice, and, no 
mistake, he stuck to his word handsomely. 

We took a furnished house for the summer, 
and the lot of us went down there 
servants and all. We hired a boat for the 
whole time. None of your wretched shilling- 
an-hour arrangements, and getting kicked 
out just when you're getting to like it ; but 
there it was, ready for us to tumble into 
whenever we felt inclined. I used to start 
the day with a swim— and the sands are 
stunning for bathes, I tell you—then, after 
breakfast, have a good twenty-mile spin on 
the bike, and get back to dinner, with an 
appetite like an ostrich. In the afternoon 
I'd take a book or something, and stroll on 
to the cliffs, and lie there, up to the eyes in 
poppies, till the worst of the heat was over, 
and then get the boat out, with a line or two, 
for a bit of fishing. 

Gerty was with us—she's my cousin, you 
know, and an awfully nice sort of girl. 
Brown hair—by the bye, I've got a bit of it 
in an envelope at home; I'd like you to see 
it. And her eyes—well, I know what 
they're like to a T, but somehow can't 
describe them. They're brown, too, but not 
a bit like other brown eyes—quite different, 
and lots better. You needn't grin. I'm not 
a muff, and don't believe in being in love, as 
they call it; but, all the same, there was 
something awfully fine about being in the 
boat with her, about half a mile out, you 
know, with the moon rising, and the lights in 
the town just twinkling. 

There was one drawback about it: she's 
a bit older than I am, and used to chaff me 
about being a schoolboy, and that used to 
rile me a good bit. Besides, it. wasn't a fact. 
ld left King's several weeks before; and, 
after all, she was only about a year older 
than I, anyway. But it only made her laugh 
when I argued about it, so I made up my mind 
I'd prove, somehow or other, I wasn't a 
kid any longer; and soon my chance came, 
and that's what I wanted to tell you about. 

It was the end of September when we left 
for town. The others went by rail, but 1 
meant to ride back on my machine, so as to 
make the holiday spin out as long as possible, 
and I didn't mean to take the short-cuts 
either, I can tell vou, and jolly glad I am I 
didn't, because then this spree, wouldn't 
have happened. Well, I had a spifling ride 
to start with—had dinner in one village, and 
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fea in another, and was going along easily 
for a little place I'd seen marked on the map, 
where I meant to put up for the night, when 
my back tyre sprung a leak—some beastly 
bit of flint or other, I suppose. Anyway, I'd 
got a good bit farther to go, so I turned to 
with the outfit, and set it right. It was a 
longish job, though, and by the time I'd 
pumped it up again, it was getting pretty 
well dark. Some big black-looking clouds 
had come up too, and a bit of a wind, that 
blew the dust along and shook the trees in a 
dismal sort of way. Then, somehow, I got 
fogged with the map. and took a wrong turn- 
ing, and, to make things worse, it started rain- 
ing. Altogether, you may guess, I wasn’t 
feeling particularly jolly. 

When I'd been pedalling along for a goodish 
bit, I came across & branch-road, with a 
sign-post, and as I didn't mean to chance 
missing my way again I shinned up with 
the lamp, to be sure of my bearings. The 
sooner I saw the lights of an inn the better, 
and it seemed to say a couple of miles up 
the turning would bring me to a village; so 
I took the hint. It wasnt much of a road, 
and pretty rough going first, across a wild 
sort of common, and then through a big 
fir plantation, where it was as black as vour 
hat, and the wind in the branches made a 
fearsome doleful row— like moaning. 

When I got out into the open again i came 
to an old church, with a big square tower, 
black and lonely enough to give you the 
creeps, not to mention the tombstones stand- 
ing all round it, and nothing else in sight but 
that beastly road, going on as if there wasn't 
any end toit. I wished that sign-post farther, 
I can tell you, when I stood looking every where 
for a sight of the village, and, to cap it all, as 
à kind of last straw, the rain began to come 
down in perfect bucketfuls. I was pretty wet 
already, but, all the same, I didn't see the 
fun of getting jolly well soaked—and the 
mackintosh cape I'd got on wasn’t worth a 
rush in it—so I dragged the machine up 
against the hedge, and made for the church 
porch at top speed. , 

I must have startled an owl, or a bat, or 
something, out of the tower, and I don’t 
mind owning it made my heart thump a bit, 
when it went skimming by, just over my 
head. Besides, the place had such a queer 
tumble-down look about it—just the spot 
for a gbost to hang out; you may take my 
word for it, you'd have kept a pretty keen eye 
on the dark corners yourself. The porch 
was a wretchedly leaky affair, and the. floor 


was covered with wei leaves and stuff the wind 
had blown in there; but it was better shelter 
than none, though that's about all you could 
say for it. So, as soon as the rain slackened 
a bit, I cleared out again. Just as I was 
crossing the churchyard, I thought I saw a 
kind of light in one of the windows; but it 
went as quick as it came, and I'd pretty well 
made up my mind it was all my eye, so to 
speak, when, sure enough, there it wns again. 
Well, it seemed rather funny, though I 
reckoned it might be the verger doing some- 
thing or other. At all events I went back, 
and got on a stone and took a good look 
through the window, to make sure; but thc 
queer thing was, I couldn't see anything ; it 
looked as dark and quiet as an empty 
grave. 

I'd just about concluded it was fancy after 
all, and was going to get down, when I saw 
the light again, and no mistake about it this 
time. Tt was like the flame of a match, but 
that was all I could make out through the 
coloured glass, at first. Luckily I hit on a 
small hole, where it was broken a bit, and 
when I put my eye close I could see in easily. 
There was a man a tramp-looking fellow— 
over on the other side of the church, and the 
match he had in his hand showed about as 
rascally a phiz as you ever set eyes on. I 
could just make out he was forcing open an 
alms-box with a short jron bar. Once or 
twice he stopped to light another match and 
take a look round, and the chance of his spot- 
ting my head through the window fairly 
made my skin tingle. But somehow I 
couldn't move--sort of fascinated, I suppose. 
Luckily he didn't see me, though. I don't 
know what I thought of doing, at first; I 
merely stuck there, looking in at him ; but, 
all at once it struck me, here was the chance 
I was on the look out for. If I could take 
this chap red-handed, and she could read about 
it in the newspaper, I guessed that'd stop 
Gerty's chaff, once for all. It was precious 
bad luck for the fellow ‘hat occurred to me, 
because, if it hadn’t, ten to one I should just 
have set out to look for the village bobby, and 
then the thief would have had a good chance 
of clearing off. 

Well, I'm a pretty big chap for my age, 
you see — how old? Why, eighteen last 
month; and just then I was feeling about 
as fit as possible, thanks to the holiday, sea 
air, and all that ; so I took another look at 
him to weigh up my chances. He was a 
bit taller than me, I thought, and had a 
wiry look About him, and might be a nasty 
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out I sprang like lightning and landed him 
one for all I was worth. I reckoned it would 
have stunned him, 


it one way or the other, so I put all the go 
I had left into one good turn. It bent him 
back like a bow. Either it was too much 


0:2 vo tackle; but he wasn't likely to be in 
any extra special form, and anyway, whether 


iie was or not, I'd set my teeth by that time, 
and I'm a dogged sort of Johnny when I do 
cet my back up. 

The light was out again, and this time he 
didn't seem in a hurry to get another, so 
guessed he was busy filiing his pockets, 
and would soon be making for the 
door; so I slipped round to the 
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porch again, squeezed into the darkest corner, 
vot my knuckles ready for action, took one 
or two good long breaths, and waited to see 
what would happen. If it hadn’t been for the 
leaves the wind had blown in there, he'd 
have been pretty sure to hear me, no doubt. It 
:eemed an awful long time that I stood there, 
squeezed up, though I daresay it wasn't more 
than a few minutes, really; but, at last, I 
hea.d the handle of the door turn in a sneak- 
ing sort of way, and then, out he came. I 


made sure he would twig me; my heart was 
but he 
didn't; so when he turned to close the door, 


going like a young sledge-hammer. 


and why on 
earth 


Dark and quiet as an empty grave. 


it didn’t I don’t know; but he only gave a 
sort of gasp, then turned like an eel, and the 
next minute there we were, choking and 
panting and staggering about in the dark, 
like a couple of furies. 

We were pretty evenly matched, I suppose, 
because, for a bit, neither got much the best 
of it; but after a minute or two more I 
began to feel I couldn’t hold out much 
longer. My muscles felt like cracking, and 
he'd got a squeeze like any boa-constrictor— 
it simply took all the wind out of meg and I 
expected to hear my ribs go every minute. 
I knew the next second or two would finish 


for him, or he slipped on the wet 
ground or something; at any 
rate, over he went, and 

caught his head as he 

fell on the edge of 

the stone bench 

against the wall. 

It sounded 

like the 

click of a 
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W ipe 
Cric- 
ball, 
and I Suess 
that’s what 
finished him. 
He 1 there like 
g after that, 
nd as for me, I 
collapsed, 
wd-beat, on the 
Opposite bench ; 
and it took me a 


imply 


minute or two to 
breath 
Then I 
struck a match 
and had a look at 
him, and a preci- 
ugly-looking 
customer he was, 
no mistake, with 
his face a sort of 
pale purple, and 
his hair soaked 
with the blood 
running from the 

cut on his head. 

I was just think- 
ing myself jolly lucky to get off so easily, 
but when I went to stand up I found some- 
thing was wrong with my left ankle. Inthe 
struggle or fall I must have twisted or 
sprained it pretty badly. Every minute it 
got worse, till I felt like howling with the 
pain of it. It began to look rather like 
getting out of the frying-pan into the fire. 
If my friend comes to, I thought, I sha'n't 
stand much chance in another round. I 
struck a light again, and took another look 
at him. He seemed as bad as ever, but was 
breathing easily, and might come round any 
moment. Something had to be done. I 
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back. 
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wasn't going to iet my victory slip through 
iny fingers if I knew it. I began to think of 
giving him another dose to go on with 
as soon as he showed signs of getting over 
the first; but it’s so beastly caddish, 
hitting a Johnny when he’s down. The 
only other thing I could think of was to 
chance making some one hear, so I crawled 
outside the porch, though my ankle gave ine 
a fearful doing, and shouted my loudest; 
and a very faiv shindy I made, too. Once I 
thought I got an answer; but, when I 
listened again, it was only an owl, hooting 
from the fir- wood. 

It wasn't a very cheerful sort of fix, vou may 
guess, und I was getting a bit sick of it : but. 
all at once, a happy thought struck me, and I 
didn't lose mueh time acting on it. Half 
hopping. half crawling, I got into the church, 
lita match, and looked about for the bell-rcpe. 
It was a quaint old place, a good bit oui of 
the straight, with old fellows on monuments 
here and there, and a smell like camp 
mould everywhere; but I hadn't time or 
mind to look about much. I soon saw what 
I wanted; there it was in the tower, 
fastened in a great loose loop against the 
wall. There was an old carved chest in a 
corner. I dragged it out, got upon it, 
whipped out my knife, reached up, and cut 
off as much as I could manage; but it took 
some time to saw it through, and the jerking 
and pulling it got set the bell up above 
going in a quiet way. That put another 
notion into my head. I gave the stump of 
the rope a terrific tug. The whole place 
echoed with the row I started. It must 
have sounded precious queer to anyone who 
heard it. You see, once I'd set the bell 
going, the end of the rope kept going up out 
of reach, and it was only now and again I 
managed to get hold of it, and then it 
pretty well lifted me off my feet. 

After playing bob-cherry with that rope for 


vn talisman is phenol-phthalein. It is a 
big word, but the substance is quite 
harmless, and very simple to handle. 

Every schoolboy has heard of litmus— 
that vegetable product of the colour of a 
pickling cabbage which turns red when put 
into an acid soiution and back to blue or 
purple when the acid is neutralised and the 
solution rendered alkaline by means of soda, 
potash, or ammonia. 

Such substances which “indicate” acid 
or alkali are termed indicators. 

Our friend phenol-phthalein is one of 
these, and is a whitish-grey powder, which 
will only slightly dissolve in water but very 
easily in alcohol or methylated spirits. 

There should be no difficulty in obtaining 
a little from any chemist—who should be 
asked to dissolve it in spirit and supply it in 
n bottle. It is exceedingly delicate and a 
very little goes a long way. 

A preliminary experiment to show its 
action can be performed by pouring one tiny 
drop of the solution into a tumbler of water. 
If now a little washing soda or ammonia be 
put in the tumbler, it will be found that 
wherever the alkali meets the ple wol. 
phthalein solution, & beautiful red colour is 
formed. It is so delicate in its action that the 
slightest spot will produce a distinct result. 

The colour can be taken away by pouring 
in sufficient ncid— vinegar will do—to neu- 
tralise the alkali. The colour ean be brought 
back and removed at wil] by further addi- 
tions of alkali and acid. Now for one or 
two practical tricks. 

Changing Water into line. A tumbler of 


. from ordinary water. 
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a minute or two, T crawled back into the porch 
with the piece Fd cut otf. The fellow was 
lying there as quiet as ever, but the row 
seemed to have brought him to a bit, and 
his eyelids gave a kind of twiteh now and 
then. So I didn't wait a moment till Td 
got that rope well round him, and his arms 
and legs as tight as a drum. That little job 
done, I breathed a little freer, and then crept 
back for another turn at the bell. This 
journey I luckily spotted some candles on a 
shelf in the tower. and soon had one lignted. 
Then up I got, and set the echoes ¿oing 
again. 

I'd not been at it long when I heard a lot 
of trampling and talking outside, and when 
] looked round I saw a countritfied-looking 
bobby staring in round the door. and a 
cluster of yokels, with lanterns and pitek- 
forks, behind him. 

The bobby was a smart sort of chan, and 
a word or two was enough to mako him sce 
how things were; and as for the ccuntzy 
Johnnies, they just stood round with open 
mouths, and stared at me as if I'd done 
something really great. Out in tho porch, 
there were more of them standing round the 
fellow on the ground. He had come io by that 
time, and glowered round on us in a sulky, 
savage, baffled sort of way. As I couldn't 
walk, a fellow was sent for a trap. and when 
it came we were both lifted into it, some one 
bringing my machine on behind. We made 
quite a triumphal procession, and the village 
Was quite near after all, but just out of sight 
behind some rising land. Somebody must 
have spread the news, they all seemed wait- 
ing about for us, and gave me a stunning 
reception. When the bobby had taken down 
all the particulars and I had seen my 
prisoner safely housed for the night, I 
wasn’t sorry to get to the inn, and have my 
ankle bathed and bandaged and have some 
supper. It was a day or two, though, before 
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the village doctor had me ready to start fev 
London by train, this time. 

Well, of course it vot into all the papers. 
and they gave spiffing accounts of it exeept 
one, that had the cheek to cull me a plucky 
tov. 

How did Gerty take it? Well, I said she's 
an awfully jolly girl, didn't I? The letter 
she sent me proved it. It went like this: 


„Dear Cousin 'Tom.—-I'm really proud to 
know such a brave, strong man as you are. 
Im sending the loch ot hair. Will you 
accept it. and forgive 

* Your silly. bumbled. affectionate cousin 
© GERTY? ” 


That was real handsome, wasn't it? 
Especially to send the hair. because. vou sce. 
I asked her for some for a keepsake when I 
said good-bye at Sandbourne, and she'd said 
! wasn't old enough for keepsakes like that. 
But I wish she could have seen the scrim- 
mage from a gallery or something, you know, 
like you see them in pictures of tournaments 
and all that. It must have been awfully 
fine - unless vou happened to get the worst 
of it, I mean. 


INTERESTING BUT SIMPLE TRICKS. 


By G. G. LEWIS. 


water is obtained, into which a very small 
quantity of the solution is dropped. It will 
not affect the colour of the water, which will 
not be distinguishable by colour or smell 
A second tumbler is 
previously rinsed out with strong soda or 
potash. Ammonia would do, but it gives the 
trick away by its smell. 
Tne “ water " is now with 
suitable “patter” poured 
into the empty alkali-rinsed 
tumbler, and as fast as it 
flows in it becomes changed 
to a delicate claret or darker 
port-wine colour according 
to the strength of the solu- 
tion used. 
The result is immediate, 
striking, and most realistic. 
Jt can be turned back 
into“ water " again by pour- 
ing the newly prepared 
“wine into a third tumbler 
which has previously been 
rinsed out with an acid, 
which must of course be 
sufficiently strong to 
neutralise the alkali used. 
Invisible Writing.—Phenc'-»hthaleinlends 
itself to this purpose very readily. The 
letter is written with the strong solution as 
supplied by the chemist, and very quickly 
dries because of the alcohol. It is quite 
invisible; but is instantly revealed by 
pressing it cn a pad of damp blotting-paper 
which has been saturated with soda solution. 
The writing shows a brilliant blood red. 


PLAN OF 


The Viliain's Hand-shake. One of the 
most striking tricks which may be performed 
with this substance is to pour a little of the 
solution on a person's hand, telling him to 
rub it in well. The “villain” does the 
same with an alkaline solution. The hands 
appear quite clean and unstained so far, but 
when the two shake hands with a good grip, 
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GLASSES vsCO FOR FORTUNE TELLING. 


both are covered with a vivid red, as if the 
pressure had been great enough to force 
blood from the hand. 

This trick is very effective and never fails 
to excite wonder and interest. The stain is 
quite harmless and easily washes off— 
particularly if a little vinegar is used in the 
washing water. 

Variations on this trick will readily suggest 
theniselves, such us putting phenol-phthalein 
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on one door-handle, and an alkali on the 
next which has to be touched by the visitor. 

Good clown effects also can be produced 
by painting the face with a phenol solution, 
when a slap from an alkali wetted hand will 
make a very decided wale. 

Something like Irortune-telling.—Indica- 
tors like litmus and phenol-phthalein make 
wood “ fortune-tellers.“ Methyl orange is 
one well known to every chemistry student 
—being yellow when alkaline, pink when 
acid. 


T9 great iron gates were just the same, 
but the lodge was sadly altered, past all 
recognition, and one could see ut a glance 
that many changes had been made in the 
playground beyond. 
It was some time b:foze I caald summon 
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Six glasses of liquid can be made up with 
the three indicators, thus: 


1. Litmus blue 4. Methyl pink 
2. . red 5. Phenol red 
3. Methyl yellow 6. „ colourless 


LJ 


These cach represent some career likely to 
be chosen, or class of husband or wife likely 
to be obtained. 

Two empty receptacles are placed behind 
them, one rinsed out with acid, the other 
with alkali. 
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SCHOOL REVISITED. 


resolution. sufficient to pull the bell, which 1 
knew of old made such an alarming clangour, 
and then it was a keen disappointment to 
find that the face of the porter was unfamiliar 
to me. The august functionary, his pre- 
decessor, was, I remember, one of the terrors 
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The seeker after mysteries of the future 
chooses one of the six liquids and is told 


_ what career lies before him. 


Will this career be successful ? 

He is told to pour it into. which of the two 
empty glasses he likes. 

A change of colour can indicate success 
and no change bad luck, or vice versd. 

To those not in the know the trick is very 
puzzling, and has the advantage of making 
it appeur that the candidate himself reveals 
his future. 


of my bovish days. Many a scrape has he 
got me into, and, to do him justice, out of, 
as well. He had otherattractions. He sold 
bad sweets at famine prices without the 
sanction of the authorities, and had a pretty 
daughter, that half the school at one time or 
other were head over cars in Jove with. I 
myself can remember dropping into verse 
when my complaint was at its height. 

I wonder what has become of her? Her 
father was known to all the school as Tommy, 
and though in general his instincts were 
those of a pirate, yet he was mightily 
respected on heraccount. And it was always 
a puzzle to us boys how such a dainty little 
ray of sunshine should have had so doubtful 
a parent. Perhaps after all he was not 
really so wicked as we imagined him, or she 
such an angel of light. | 

I inquired of the porter how long 
“Tommy had left, and what had become of 
him; but he looked at me in astonishment. 

“Ah, I had forgotten," said I, smiling; 
" you must excuse me, I never knew his 
second name in fact, it never occurred to me 
that he had one, until this very moment ; but 
he was porter here when I was n boy, 
seventeen years ago—a short, stumpy inan 
v ith red whiskers and a hoarse voice.” 

Well, sir, I've been here ten years; and 
now you mention it, I do think I've heard tell 
of him; but he's dead, sir, I believe--long 
dead." 

" And his family ? " 

“I know nothing about them, sir; nothing 
whatever!“ 

I wandered about the playground, exploring 
every well-remembered nook. There were 
the old cloisters, originally part of a 
monastery, but which we boys used to devote 
to a savage game called “Running the 
gauntlet,’ the rules of waich were simple 
but the practice difticvlt. Here, too, tights 
were settled, as it was a secluded spot and 
the combatants not likely to be disturbed by 
inquisitive masters. Here, a lad of sixtecr, 
I fought my last fight, as stiff a one as ever 
I had, and never finishel, for the ring was 
broken into. What it was about I cannot 
remember, and who had the best of it is a 
moot point. My adversary — I wonder what 
has become of him; a father of a family 
Pops by this time, with an eye to gas 

ills. . 

The cricket field is still there, unaltered, 
and the practice-nets at one end, with the 
well-worn pitches, just the same as they were 
in my day. I can remember, clear cut as 
any photograph, that summer afternoon 
when I carried my bat, eighty not out. A 
day of triumph it was, one of the very few 
I’ve been favoured with, and all manner of 
kind things were prophesied as to my future 
cricket prowess ; now, alas! I shouldn’t care 
to go to the wicket even in a third-eleven 
match. For in truth, though I've often 
tried to persuade myself to the contrary, I 
was a very ordinary boy; I belonged, indeed, 
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to the great middle class of boys, one of an 
overwhelming majority —I was just mediocre. 
Fair at work, fair at play, I came in neither 
for much praise, nor, on the other hand. 
much censure. It is a hard word to write. 
but I can see it now I was merely common- 
place. 

Making my way in the direction of the 
gymnasium, I found that the old building I 


knew so well had been pulled down to give . 


place to a bold, staring structure, which I 
took a dislike to from the very first I hadn't 
even heart enough to go and look inside. 
Again, to my sorrow, the tives courts had 
been swept away, and the ground occupied 
by another aggressive-looking red building 
with the word * Laboratory "' writ large on the 
lintel. I knew, of course, no modern scheme 
of education can in any way be considered 
coniplete if science be excluded; nevertheless 
I am old-fashioned enough to dislike the 
necessity. 

Just then the great bell began to ring —it 
was four o'clock. There was a banging of 
doors. a rush of hurrying feet, the boys 
came trooping out. It was the self-same 
bell that used to be there in my day; I 
remembered the sound well, and could never 
make out why it should ring so differently 
at different times —like a funeral dirge when 
it jangled us into school: like a marriage 
peal when it rang us out. It is a mystery I 
have never solved, and when I heard the 
sound again, tne first time for seventeen 
years, I knew at once it was & four o'clock 
peal and my heart beat the quicker. 

Out came the rosy-cheeked youngsters, 
tumbling over one another in their eager- 
ness to get into the playground, the smallest 
fry first jumping and playing madcap tricks. 
then the bigger boys with slower and more 
studious gait. From my point of vantage I 
scanned each face attentively, half expecting 
chat some would be familiar, especially 
among the older lads. What was Apthorpe 
doing that he did not come ?—or Nicholson, 
where was he? Surely I should sce 
Mülhauser at the top of the steps directly. 
T'he crowd began to thin, all the faces were 
new and strange. I turned away with + 
sickening sense of disappointment. Alas! 
‘twas seventeen years since they used to 


boy who is suffi- 

ciently industri- 
ous to make this penny-in-the-slot machine 
will find, on completion of same, that he 
has constructed an apparatus capable of 
yielding to himself an endless income. His 
entire expenses will soon be refunded him 
by the voluntary patronage of those who 


like a bit of fun and are willing to pay 
for it. 
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come down those steps. books in hand. 
Apthorpe and Nicholson essayed the world 
before I did; Mülhauser left school on the 
same day. I can remember it well —we 
stood outside the gates, shook hands and 
swore eternal friendship; something, I know 
not what, intervened. I have never seen him 
since. 

Going inside the school, I wandered from 
room to room disconsolate; many of the 
class-rooms had heen pulled down to be 
rebuilt afresh, others had been altered past 
recognition, only one or two remained 
exactly as I had known them. 1 looked 
eagerly for my name, carved in a desk one 
drowsy summer afternoon, but it was gone. 
I had hardly heart enough to go up to the 
Great Hall with its sombre staineé-glass 
windows and elaborate fireplace, where we 
used to have prayers every morning. ‘To 
this day Qucen Elizabeth holds her audiences 
in this very chamber; do what I will I 
cannot disabuse my mind of the notion that 
here Raleigh was knighted and Essex 
repulsed. 

At last I came upon a familiar face—that 
of the head master; and my first. impulse 
was to turn und flee, for 1 knew well the 
Great Hall was a forbidden place out of 
hours. But, taking heart of grace, I spoke 


to him. He did not recognise me, of course, 
and though he tried politely to conceal it I 
could see that he didn't remember me, even 
when I mentioned my name. It was un- 
reasonable, I know, but I felt hurt. To be 
forzotten, utterlv forgotten, is it not the 
hardest of all fates ? 

* You find great alterations, I suppose.” 

"I find many changes," quoth I sadly 
enough. 

"Oh, ves; we have added a new wing to 
the modern side and etc. ete.” 

1 did not hear what he said, I was far 
away back in boyhood again, when I dared not 
so much as lift my eyes from his shoes ; and 
now, What disillusion to find him only an 
ordinary man! | 

lietracing my steps down the stairway I 
went into the playground once more. The 
boys were at their games, their shouts filled 
the air; httle recked they of the great world 
that beat outside the gates. Of the five 
hundred companions I once knew doubtless 
some were dead, some had succeeded, many 
failed: all. all were scattered. My eyes were 
dim with tears as I left the lodge, and the 
lines of the wise Omar kept ringing in my 
ears for hours afterwards— 

Sultan after Sultan with his pomp 

Abode his destined hour and went bis way.” 
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In view of keeping down the cost of its 
construction, I have so designed this machine 
that a few ordinary clock fittings constitute 
all the essential parts. It will be as well, 
before giving detailed instructions for 
making the instrument, for those who intend 
constructing one for themselves to have a 
thorough knowledge of the action of a com- 
plete machine. 

For this purpose the accompanying illus- 
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trations (figs. 1 and 2) are given. As a 
penny is placed in the slot, s, it drops upon 
a bent tray, J. The weight of the coin over- 
balances this tray, causing it to turn on the 
spindle at r, till it occupies the position 
indicated by the dotted lines. The penny 
is yet prevented from sliding off the tray 
by the fact of its resting against the plate, 
r. Now when the handle (shown only in 
tig. 2) is turned, the large drum, a, will 


N 


commence to revolve slowly. The plates at 
B, which hitherto prevented the drum from 
moving, now pass under the tray, J, and 
press ıt upwards, so that a screw, K, also 
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by the black portion of the diagram. As 
the drum commences to revolve, four cine- 
matograph books (marked 5) are carried 


with it, the leaves of which escape in rapid 
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large drum has made a complete revolution, 
the plates at B will again come into contact 
with the tray. J, and thus prevent the 
handle being turned further, till another 


5 . E FIG. I. 


pressing against a plate, N, causes the latter 
to recede, contracting the spring. w. By 
this action the end of the tray, 3. has been 
lowered to Q, and the penny thus allowed 
room to escape into the receptacle, indicated 


RUGBY 


Bre offering any special instruction on 
the play necessary for the different 
positions in the field, we would address a few 
general hints to the players collectively. 
First as regards training; the lad who 
regularly participates in his school games 


succession from under a fixed plate at 1. 
In this manner the observer, w, looking 
through the window, v, sees the images 
contained in the books, and gains a realistic 
impression of animated figures. When the 


(To be continued.) 
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coin has been inserted. Backward action of 
the machine is prevented by a catch, r, 
dropping by its own weight behind the 
teeth of £, as the cogwheel, p, to which it 
is fixed, revolves. 


FOOTBALL, AND HOW TO PLAY IT. 


Bv ChakLES J. B. MARRIOTT. 


IV. —FRACIICAL GENERAL HINTS TO PLAYERS. 


and outdoor amusements should be in good 
condition, and we do nut advocate for boys 
any additional preparation. With men who 
are shut up in otlices all the week, and who 
often eat more than nature requires, the case 
is entirely different, and some training for 


their Saturday's match ib imperative. In 
fact, with bovs care should be exercised that 
they do not overdo it by playing too often, or 
their play will deteriorate through stalenes-. 
The football season, remember, lasts for over 
six months, and therefore any training in 
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preparation for it must be very different from 
that reguned to bring an athlete to the 
highest piteh of physical condition for one 
particular running or rowing match. The 
very nature of the game requires that the 
player should be rather above himself than 
otherwise. 

On entering the field of play never forget 
that a game is never lost til it is won. Iu 
other words, no matter how fortune may be 
against you, never "chuck it," to use an 
expressive colloquialism, but play yourhardest 
io the end. The value of this was never 
more clearly demonstrated than in the last 
Oxford and Cambridge match. Playing a 
very uphill game with a man short, the dark 
blues, though sorely pressed, never let a rot 
set in. During the last quarter of an hour, 
with a goal and a try against their nil. 
and when hardly a spectator present but 
considered the result as decided. two oppor- 
tunities of scoring, thanks to good following 
up, oecurred. Of these Oxford took full 
advantage and ran out winners by two goals 
to a goal and try. Rarely has a match been 
so snatched out of the fire, and even the dis- 
appointment of the followers of Cambridge 
was to some extent tempered by the display 
of undeniable pluck and “sticking to it" 
shown by the Oxonians. 

It is mistaken pluck, however, to play before 
the effects of a previous sprain or strain have 
thoroughly passed off. Football always finds 
out à weak spot, and a player of inferior 
ability, but sound, is preferable to one who 
may break down during the game. Care 
must be taken that none of the players take 
the tield with exposed buckles, rings, catches 
on boots or pins about their person, as these 
will probably intlict a bad scratch or wound. 
The bars on boots should also be inspected. 
as when the leather wears down the exposed 
nails are very liable to inflict an ugly wound. 
Not enough attention is given to this. 

In a match, play a good hard game, but 
never be unnecessarily rough. The physical 
element will always be an important factor 
in such a typically English game as Rugby 
football, but hard honest play is totally 
distinct from wilful roughness. Don’t let 
anyone be dlisconraged from adopting the 
Rugby game because he has been educated at 
n school following the Association code. The 
dribbling learnt in the Association vame is 
on excellent groundwork for Rugby, and 
many notable Rugby players have come from 
Association schools. As instances, the names 
readily occur of A. N. Hornby, W. E. Open- 
shaw, F. E. Pease and J. J. Gowans of 
Harrow; G. W. Burton und C. S. Wooldridge, 
Winchester; S. M. J. Woods, Brighton; R. H. 

Arkett, Lancing: and C. H. Elliott, Repton. 
all ot whom gained International caps, while 
W. Cope and C. B. Fry, Renton: J. E. Ald- 
ridge, Malvern; H. Wace, Shrewsbury, 
played for their respective Universities; 
and many other Ássociutionists have guined 
prominence in «he sister game. 

Direetly tke gaume has started, strive to 
settle down to your best play at once. and bustle 
your oppone..cs. Often a match has been 
won in the first ten minutes. Many otherwise 
good teams are slow beginners, and give the 
other side distinct advantage by taking a 
quarter of an hour to pet into their. proper 
form. Finally it must be borne in mind that 
each member of the team must play for his 
side and not for his individual glorification. 
^o one vet saw a suecossful team composed 
of sclish players; and this is one of the 
beauties of the game. in that it trains the 
ers to sink elf for the beucfit of their side. 


CAFIAIA. 


In the sclection of a school captain it is 
most important that a suitable choice be 
made. No other consideration must weigh 
with the eclzeters than who is the best fitted 
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candidate for the post. Not only is it 
necessary that the captain should possess the 
(confidence and obedience of his team, but for 
a successful season he must possess a con- 
tagious enthusiasm for the game. Some of 
the responsibilities which rest on the captain 
are as follows: 

Should he win the toss, and there is a 
wind giving an advantage to one end of the 
ground, he must choose that end. Wind often 
drops before the game is over ; advantage 
must therefore be taken of 16 at the coin- 
mencement. If the ground slopes he should 
be guided in his selection of goals by the 
character of his team, whether they are in 
the habit of playing up to the end of a 
match or not. When there is no advantage 
to be gained from either goal he should 
always take kick-off. Whenever lining out 
for a kick-off the captain must see that his 
forwards are ranged up without gaps. Then. 
having given a final glance round to satisfy 
himself that all his backs nre judiciously 
arranged, and after a word of caution to his 
forwards to keep on-side, he will give the 
signal for the ball to be started. 

A word as to the kick-off and kick-out. 
These should be high, to enable the kicker's 
side to get up to the ball when it pitches as 
soon as their opponents. If they can do so 
the advantage derived needs no explanation. 
The only exceptions to kick-off being lofty 
are: (1) when a space has been left clear of 
opponents from which the ball will bound 
readily into touch; (2) when the opposing 
side line out irregularly and leave an unpro- 
tected spot in front of the ball. A short 
kick will then surprise the enemy, and the 
kicker, if smart, can dash up and get the ball 
for a run. 

The captain must early in the match 
take the measure of his opponents, as to 
whether it pays better to play an open or a 
close game, and regulate the style ot his own 
team accordingly. To prevent the opposing 
halves bouncing the ball into play from 
touch, the captain will do well to tell off a 
reliable forward, in addition to the half on 

whose side of the ground the ball goes out 
of pluy, to always mark close up to the touch- 
line. He must also see that his backs regu- 
late their positions in the field to suit the 
various fluctuations of the game. In this 
particular a good tactician will greatly benc- 
fit his side. A captain should not hesitate 
to exhort his men if necessary, and to shout 
to his backs when to kick and when to run. 
He should, however, during the progress of a 
match refrain from slanging the latter for 
any mistakes, as this, especially before a 
crowd of spectators, only tends to make them 
nervous. He can read them a lecture after- 
wards. If it appears necessary to provide 
against a blunder on the field he will do 
well to point out the remedy quietly to the 
offending back. But all slack play and 
indifferent following up must be sternly 
reprimanded at the time. Place kieking is 
now so bad that u school captain should see 
that full attention is given to it in spare 
time. When practising care should be taken 
that the kicker has the same man placed for 
him as in matches. It is highilx essential 
that there should be u thorough understand- 
ing between the two. In a school the cap 
tain will greatly benetit the football of future 
years if he encourages and takes interest in 
the players of the junior fifteens. These in 
the natural course of events will become thc 
echools representatives: it is therefore 
highly desirable that they should be trained 
1u a good style and inspired with that great 
essential for success. espri! de corps. ln 
many schools the responsibilities of the 
captain are greatly lessened by the 
judicious advice mid assistance ot some 
member of the teaching staff who has been 
2 player himself. 
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To sum up briefly the more prominent of 
a captain's duties: 

1. To see that his men line out from touch 
quickly and len ve no opponent unmarked. 

2. To sternly suppress any gallery play or 
speculative kicks. 

3. When two of his backs are running to 
catch the ball, to name the one who is to 
take it. 

4. To see that his men after an appeal do 
not stop playing until the referee whistles. 

5. To be careful that his side do not in- 
fringe the off-side rule at kick-off and kick- 
on, i 

6. To repress all chattering and bickerirg 
between the two teams. 

T. To see that no audible comments are 
made on the referee's decisions. l 

Finally, the captain must have perfect 
command over his temper, or he will lose 
alike the respect of his own side and that of 
lis opponents. 


FORWARDS. . 


In the game of the present day, where 
combination is everything, school teams 
are at n distinct advantage in having so 
many opportunities for practice. Forwards 
need combination as much as backs, and in 
practice games it is well not to split up the 
first fifteen more than can be helped. It is 
by no means bad poliey so to arrange the 
sides as to have the forwards of the first team 
on one side and the backs on the other. 1f 
the captain of tho fifteen is a back. a captain 
or leader of the forwards should be appointed, 
wliose duties are to direct their style of play, 
to afford an index as to the locality of the ball 
in the scrummage, and to keep them together 
generally. 

The great charm of forward play is that 
the men in that position are always busy and 
have no tedious waits. Their object through- 
out the game is to keep as near to the ball 
as possible. The highest praise that can be 
bestowed on a forward is to say he is always 
on the ball. Remember, too, tbe result of a 
match depends on the forwards holding their 
own. The finest backs in the world can do 
next to nothing if their forwards are rushed 
in the scrummage. Backs cannot be ex- 
pected to shine if the wind they should have 
to gain tries with has beenexpended in stopping 
rushes, and doing other work which their for- 
wards ought to have performed. Forwards 
must strive to tackle the opposing backs be- 
fore the latter get their pace up and become 
dangerous. Similarly they must break away 
from the scrummage directly the ball is out, 
and not waste a second ot time or ounce 
of strength in useless pushing. Great oppor- 
tunities constantly occur to the one follow- 
ing up keenly. A miss-catch, a bad pass 
by the opposing bucks, a kick charged down, 
aud he finds himself over the coveted goul- 
line, At the same time, if the ball has been 
rum o dribbled past vou, be sure to get back 
and work round at again. To wait off-side 
for the ball to be brought back fo vou is not 
only bad play, but against the spirit of the 
old Rugby game, and many a match has 
been thus lost. 

In scrummmaging. remember the great thing 
is lo get the first push. To ensure this 
forwards must be up to the pack directly the 
ball is down. A light active set of forward. 
can run a heavier team off their legs by 
always being up first, and rushing the ball 
the goa! side before the others can form up 
and prevent them. 

Heeling the ball out to vour backs should 
venerally only be adopted when in your 
opponents’ territory. It is a manauvic 
jaigcly practiscd nowadays, but must never 
Le attempted unless vou are well holding the 
Serumnage against your opponents. Neither 
think of serewing the scrummage before your 
Jeadersy hayes got command of the ball. 


When they have the leather well under con- 
trol, be careful not to kick it among the 
opposing forwards’ legs, and stoutly frus- 
trate all attempts made to hook it from 
you. 

The most effective game for forwards is 
the rushing dribble. Passing is largely 
influenced by wind, wet, and state of ground, 
therefore do not neglect to cultivate dribbling. 
Eight forwards in a rushing dribble are 
almost irresistible, but care must be taken 
not to kick too hard or an opposing back 
will be able to get off with the ball. When 
the dribble is in full progress, on no account 
let one of your side pick up unless he is elose 
to the enemy's goal-line. When the ball 
goes into touch it is of the greatest import- 
ance to line out quickly for the throw in. 
The best catchers will naturally take their 


ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL 
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p the reader looks up the Oxford v. Cam- 

bridge Association Football Match in 
any work of reference, he will discover that 
the initial match of the series took place at 
the Oval on the 30th of March, 1874, and 
that Oxford won by one goal to love (some 
works give the score incorrectly as two goals 
to love) ; if the reader continues his investi. 
gations, moreover, he will find the encounter 
referred to in the Press of the day as the 
return match. and further search will elicit 
the fact that earlier in the season a match 
lending in a draw) took place between the 
‘Varsities at Eton, the choice of venue being 
explained by the fact that both teams werc 
exclusively composed of Old Etonians. 
Doubtless the match was a friendly fixture 
— in the sense that it was not promoted under 
the ægis of the University Clubs, and on 
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places at the end of the line-out, but be sure 
none of the other side are unmarked. If the 
ball comes anywhere within your reach, 
make a spring for it and do not let your 
opponents have an easy unhindered catch to 
themselves. In tackling, go low, and if you 
can get one hand on the ball so much the 
better. The only exception to low tackling 
is when a forward, in following through a 
rush, can seize his opponent at close quarters 
before the latter has time to get under way. 
He must then force the ball down at once 
and continue the rush with as little delay as 
possible. Never kick a man who is down on 
the ball, or an accident may result. If an 
opponent wilfully takes more time than is 
necessary in getting up, the captain of 
forwards should draw the attention of the 
referee to the occurrence, and have the 
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that account is not reckoned as an item of 
the inter-'Varsity series: a fact which in 
some respects is unfortunate, but has thie 
redecminy feature of leaving to Charterhouse 
or some other great footballing school the 
honour, yet to be achieved in a recognised 
match, of providing every member of both 
teams. 

How the schools have contributed to the 
Varsity teams during the last fourteen years 
is shown at a glance in our diagram. where 
the large square superposed upon the foot- 
ball 1s drawn in proportion to the total 
number of individuals who have taken part 
in the encounter, and is subdiv 2d into ten 
other squares drawn in proportion to the 
number of * blues“ each of the schools there 
indicated have contributed; the remaining 
portion of the square, which appears black, 
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offender warned. Never sacrifice your 
scrummage work for showy wing plav. 
Wingers, as those players are called, who 
hang about the skirts of the serummage. are 
a nuisance. They generally kick the ball to 
the opposing backs or hamper their own 
halves. When pressed near your own goal- 
line keep the ball tight, but when attacking 


play as open a game as possible. Only 
under exceptional circumstances should 


passing be attempted in your own twenty- 
five. Never call for a pass unless you have 
a fair opening yourself or can again transfer 
to another of vour side who is in a more 
udvantageous position. 

In our next and concluding article we hope 
to deal with the play necessary for halves, 
three-quarters, and full backs. 

(To be continued.) 


AND THEIR SCHOOLS. 


represents the fifty Association football blues 
hailing from thirty other public and three 
private schools, who have respectively con- 
tributed less than five inter- Varsity players 
apiece. 

The merest glance at the diagram reveals 
the fact that the Charterhouse Arms bulk 
considerably more than those of any other 
school. and the reason is not far to seek, for 
she has practically furnished one-filth of 
the combined teams annually, and, on one 
occasion at least out of the twenty-two players 
turning out to do battle for their respective 
'"Vyrsities, ten learned their football at 
Godalming. From thirty-one old Carthusians 
to sixteen old boys hailing from Shrewsbury 
is something of u drop, but Repton follows 
closely upon the heels of the Salopians with 
thirteen, Westminster fourth with cleven, 
Eton tifth with nine, Malvern and Winchester 
sixtb with seven apiece, and Harrow, Lancing, 
and Forest School are brackcted topether 
with five blues cach. Of the schools not 
indicated by name in our diagiam the most 
important contributors to the ‘Varsity elevens 
are Aldennam, Chester, Brighton, St. John's 
(Leatherhead), Bradtield, Thame, Manchester, 
St. Mark's (Windsor), Felsted, Radley, Treut 


College, Framlingham, and Dean Close 
(Cheltenham). 
. Wo - 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


OUR GOLD AND SILVER 
MEDALS. 


Tur winner of our last go'd medal writes, under 
date of January 3: * The gold medal, sccomnpeniel by 
your kind good wishes, I safely received this morning: 
for both I thank vou mest heartily. The medal. » 
chaste and clegant iu design and execution, is a thing 
of beauty, and the most handseme and lasting award 
which anyone could desire.” 

The winner of the silver wedal also writes : Please 
accept. my hearty thanks for the * B. G. l'.“ silver medal, 
which reached ine this worniug. Tam delighted with 
it. It is u very pretty design, and is much admired by 
wy friends." 
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DEAN PIGOU’S ONLY DREAM 
THAT CAME TRUE. 


Deax Pigov tells of a dream that is his only dream 
ina lorg course of dreaming that he has known te 
turu out true. “J creamed.’ ssid the dean. Twas 4 
naughty boy. Perhaps I did not require « dream te 
assure me that I was at least mischievous and treuble 
rome, J was cent to bed. Terept under the bed. anl 
little black demon: came into inv reom. The leute 
di-covered me, and proceeded to distubute kni es with a 
view to making an end of me.“ Atthis juncture there 
entered into the room a tall figure in white, who le- 
monstrated with them, nud -nid : We will not kil! 
him: we will make a sty in hi- eve’ He proceeded ro 
dip a sponge in my eve, aud, Waking up with a statt, I 
found I really had à sf iu wy eve. 
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R. P. S.—Y our drawing is not up to our staneara 1% 
publication. Why not practise for our drawing and 
sketching coin petitions. 


Hrou T. (Wigtown).-- No; we have not repub'ished 
the story in book form, and so it can only be ob- 
tained by securing our back numbers. 


CuhistMas AND NEW YEAR'S Canps.—The Editor 
tenders his best thanks to correspondents in all parts 
of the world for the many good wishes sent him. It 
would be a real joy to him to thank each reader per- 
sonallv, and with a hearty hand-shake ; but alas? 
that is not pussible. 


NEMO and Others. NO: we have no connection what- 
ever with the many imitators of the * B.O.P.” that 
keep springing from the press. and, for the most 
part. speedily disappearing again. The * B.O.P.” 
differs essentially from all of them in this—that its 
art and literature are of the highest type, aud are of 
permanent interest, Thus it is that its“ Annual" is 
treasured in the best -Enylish-speaking homes 
throughout the world. 


A. E. N.—1. Use boiled oil; plain linseed oil would 
take months to dry properly. 2. Paddle: can be 
obtained ready made, or you can build them up by 
inserting a couple of blades into the handle. 3. It is 
not a suitable boat for sailing. 4. It is to carry one 
person, 5. The bottom boards may be loose, and 
would not require to be nailed to the frames. 
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Bumpus.—The nearest that occurs to us is Harling, in 
Finsbury Pavement, near Moorgate Stree: Station. 
From Liverpool Street go along South Place. 


A. C. Boycr.—Guillemot eggs nre highly coloured and 
of all colours, und ure not worth more than three- 
pence each. They are not valuable enough to 
forze. 


xot-NJ ENGINKER.— Particulars af the Whitworth 
scholarships ean be had from the Board of Educa- 
tion, South Kensington, or trom Eyre & Spottiswoode, 
Printer street, Ke. The pampiilet costs ix pence, 


E. S. LEWw15s.—You cannot zo wrong in valning our 
own stamps at the lowest rate. dee what Stanley 
Gibbons says. 


STUDENT.—The card is in the usual form, and in every 
wav correct. It might in vour case be more sensible 
without the Mr.,“ but fashion has it otherwise. 


CATAMARAN.--It will not de much more than reach. 
lf you want to go to windward, beiter have a bout. 
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SPRUG.-.1. Work from the midship section with 
temporary shapes for one sile only, and, when you 
get the set complete, cut the proper shapes from 
them. 2. Clinker-built is when the strakes overlap: 
carvel-built is when the strukes butt smoothly 
against each other; diavonal-built is built like a 
lifeboat. with the planking put on diagonally. 
3. In the sixth and seventh parts of our * Indoor 
Games." 


C. M. R.-1. Any profession, and the Civil Service 
First Division. 2. Perhaps mechanical engineering, 
as the apprenticeship also opens the way to electrical 
enginecring. 


F. FiELD.--Tlie denót for the Cavalry is at Canterbury. 
Particulars of ail regiments free from the command- 
ing officer there. 


Four Years A ReAvER.—The uniforms are much too 
numerous to be given in colonr in any one volume; 
and consequently such a book does not exist. 


NEW ENGLANDER.— Exactly; but also try and find out 
the firin of purveyors, and make inquiries of them. 


Hoperun.—Get the regulations issued by the Board of 
Trade from the Queen's Printers, Messrs. Eyre & 
Spottiswoode, Printer Street, r.c. They cost a 
shilling. 


H. A. W.—1. The covers we sell are not large enough 

to inelude the Summer and Christmas Numbers. 
2. Ride or row. 3. The address given is enough. 
In the ca-e of publishers, the address ou a title-page 
always is enough. 


G. NEWLAND.—I. It is a token issued in Paris during 
the First Republic. und is worth keeping. 2. The 
coloured plate of British Butterflies is out of print. 


G. Cas TER.— 1. Castings are generally sent out in the 
rongh, and require a lot of filing. 2. The cell is 
usually closed in, and shellae used as wax. 


H. P.S. Le- As you cannot be apprenticed in such à 
way, owing to the law, von must be content, like 
other people, to serve your apprenticeship ashore 
with some firm who make warine engines. 


ONLY A Scoren LaDDIE.— It is not worth going out on 
the ebanee of getting an appointment. If sour 
appointment is given you here, it would then be 
worth while: but you would do better in several 
tler cole nies, 
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'TIN Rips. —1. Certainly : a man can be off-side without 


touching the ball, but it does not often happen. 
2. Back. 3. A rusty nail in the water. 


STENOGRAPHER As it is not worth while to learn two 
systems, the opinion is nearly always given in favour 
of the one that is known. Acep to the one you have 
learnt, and modify it by hints you get from readi a 
others. On general grounds you would imagine thar 
the newer the system the better: but employers will 
uot have it so. 


H. J. K. F.—We have never seen the particulars 
mentioned. We do not know how the numbers ar: 
arrived at, and we have no time to count them up 
for oursclves. What docs it matter ? 


FrANK M.—1. We do not quite know what you meau 
by "model ships,“ but (Grosvenor'* “Model Yachts 
and Boats.” price five shillings, published by Upcott 
Gill, 170 Strand, might be of use to you. For a ship 
you want a good book on seamanship, and thas 
would be expensive. 2. Better get an elementary 
text-book, and do the experiments therein described. 


K. L. BADAMI.—l. A book about everything boys are 
interested in. 2. We do not supply apparatus, and 
cannot recommend firms. 3. There are two books, our 
* Indoor Games " and * Outdoor Games.” There are 
a few articles on the subject in our“ Indoor Games " ; 
but the electrical papers are to come out in a boo; 
by themselves. 4. We have go space for such a 
scheme. 5. Nota general permission, but a spevtal 
permission for auy article ór articles. if you will let 
ús know which. 6. See auswer to No, 2. 7. See the 
articles on model steam engines in our Indoor 
James,” 


T. PEkArcE.—l. Choose among the advertisers in our 
monthly part. 2. We do not undertake bindtug for 
eur readers ; but we supply bookbiuders with the 
covers. 

W. Tavron.—The canoe is designed to carry one, 1f 
vou decide to build it, follow the instructions 
exactly, aud do not try to make the boat smi lec er 
lighter. 


J. P. L. R. WO is Pollock Model plays eau be had 
at nearly every large to) shop. Try Hlamley, who Las 
-everal shops in London, two of which ate iu Higu 
Holborn. 


C. HowELL.—A ny gunsmith can get tlie barrels blucd 


for you; but you bad better not try it yourselt. 
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THE CRUISE 
OF THE 
“ARCTIC FOX” 
IN 


ICY SEAS 
AROUND THE 
POLE. 

By DR. GORDON STABLES, R.N. 


CHAPTER VIII.— WAR WITH WALRUSES, 


Y the battle had begun, and 
two great monsters fell to the 
first rifle fire, their red blood spurt- 
ing out and turning brown im- 

mediately it fell on the snow. 

Now, Dr. Cheyne, like all natural- 
ists, was a humane man, and he was 
satisfied with the sacrifice made. 
Why should he kill for the sake of 
killing? Why take the life he could 
not give? Or why murder the 
innocents ? 

The whole of the herd left alive, 
with moaning, grunting, and groan 
ing, now tumbled into the sea and 
disappeared beneath the blue-black 
vater. 

It would really seem as though 
they had held a conference below 
and determined to take revenge. 

Our heroes and Dr. Cheyne were 
on the ice, and two men were about 
to sever the heads of the dead wal 
ruses, when suddenly a score of 
awful tuskéd heads, with vengeful 
eyes, rose above the surface. The 
beasts were making straight for the 
boats. evidently intent on wiping out 
their * Majuba Hill," so to speak. 

The boys and Dr. Cheyne had 
barely time to get into the boats 
and seize their rifles before the 
walrus herd was almost close aboard 
of them. 

Three shots and hits seemed to 
stagger them. Were they demoral- 
ised? Not so. On they came again, 
snorting like mad bulls. 

“Stand by, lads! " shouted Dr. 
Cheyne, to repel boarders.” 

He spoke half-humorously, but 
they soon found out that the 
boarders were far more in earnest 
than they could have imagined. 

I do not think that there is any 
animal in the Greenland seas so 

A Coal-Pit Rescue: Ves, he Lives! fond of their neighbours and rela- 
utei. ABE A. Dada uet o t ae l tives as the walruses. They are 
(Drawn Jor the“ Boy's Own Paper" by F. W. BURTOX.) gregarious, amd lie and tumble on 
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the ice on a sunny day, scratching them- 
selves and scratching each other with signs 
of the greatest affection. It is indeed a treat 
to watch them with a good glass. 

The bladder-nose seal is a fierce and 
terrible beast to encounter, and will kill a 
man almost as easily as a bear could. But 
he is a solitary individual, although you 
often see him on a large piece of ice sur- 
rounded by ordinary seals and apparently 
preaching a sermon to them. 

The whale is also a lonely kind of animal, 
except at certain seasons. But he is of a 
kindly nature unless attacked. 

Well, this pack of walruses seemed to 
know their relatives had been killed, and 
here they were intent on paying the mur- 
derers out. 

Everyone in the boat seized an axe or a 
seal-club, and the battle began. 

I hardly know how it would have ended, 
had not Skipper McKenzie hurried off two 
more armed boats to the rescue. 

The men of Chevne's boats fought fiercely. 
It was life or death. And many a walrus's 
Skull was split, but others took their place. 

At last one huge bull got his tusks right 
over the gunwale of the after boat, and over 
she came, floating now bottom upwards. 

The most of the men clung to the keel. 
Then came a well-directed shower of bullets 
from the boats advancing to the rescue, and, 
thinking they had had enough, the living 
walruses drew quietly off and the dead sank 
slowly to the bottom of the sea. 

And poor Joe Middleton, where was he? 
As good a sailor as ever touched tack or sheet 
was Joc ; but lo! here is the unfortunate body 
floating astern of the upturned boat, as dead 
bodies will sometimes float. Two ghastly 
wounds made by the tusks of the walrus 
that had dragged him down were in his chest. 

The boat was righted and poor Joe lifted 
tenderly up and laid in the stern-shects. 
Then sadly the boats returned to the ship. 

Dr. Cheyne had succeeded in getting his 
gpecimens, but only at the price of blood ; so 
he was naturally much depressed. 

It was he who said prayers at the faneral 
next morning, and, although no hysterical 
sentimentalist, it is not to be wondered at 
that his voice was frequently choked with 
tears. 

Then a sullen boom and plash, and the 
unfortunate Joe had sunk to rise no more 

“Till the sea gives up its dead." 


Changes of weather often come with dis- 
agreeable celerity in the Arctic seas, and pity 
it was for the Arctic For that they did not 
push out that day through the ice into the 
open water. 

But Dr. Cheyne had observations to make 
and soundings to take, so the day passed on 
till darkness. 

Both Hugh and Leo were extremely cold 
in their bunks that night, and when they 
went on deck after their bath, und about 
seven bells, lo! all the lake was frozen over 
with ice as thiek as an ordinary deal board. 
Every berg, moreover, was frozen together 
with bay ice. 

The Arctic Fux was frozen in, or“ beset,” to 
use the language of sealers. 

Misfortunes of some kind or another 
usually fall upon those who venture into these 
Arctic seas, but this was indeed a sad and a 
provoking one. 

However, they must live in hope, and a 
change might speedily come. 

But from the crow’s nest that forenoon the 
skipper observed a huge stream of large flat 
and hummocky bergs floating down from the 
north and settling alongside the pack. It 
was fully a mile in breadth, Another and 
another even wider stream followed, and 
ay were now four miles from the sea at 
east. 
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Where those shifting streams came from 
no one knew, nor could guess, but they kept 
on coming, and in two days’ time there was 
no water visible even from the mast-head. 

The days were now getting much longer, 
for it was near to the end of April, and soon 
there would be no night at all, the cold-look- 
ing sun, on which you could gaze without 
blinking and count its spots, going round and 
round higher towards the zenith at midday, 
lower towards the horizon at midnight. 

Now day after day went by slowly, 
drearily. 

But pray do not imagine that our heroes 
let down their hearts. Far indeed from that. 
Hugh and Leo were boys; nothing could 
damp their energy. Skipper McKenzie and 
Dr. Cheyne were both boys at heart, and the 
crew was one composed of as manly fellows 
as ever reefed or steered. 


The first and second mates were just a 


trifle solemn. They took a kind of pes- 
simistic view of life, and were in the habit 
of assembling the men in the aft deck, and 
talking to them in somewhat gloomy strain. 

Still, they did not hesitate to throw over 
all their depression when a good game of 
hockey on the ice was on the tapis. Then they 
could laugh and joke with anybody. 

On the night when this ocean lake was 
frozen over there had not been a breath of 
wind, nor the slightest motion in the water, 
so that as no snow had fallen it was now one 
broad clear sheet of ice of great thickness. 

This made à grand playground, and the 
crew had little else to do at present but 
play and read, or dance and sing. 

They had no golf (pronounce „gouf,“ 
please) clubs; but the blacksmith was a 
handy man, and Dr. Cheyne got him to make 
some, and this game used to be played every 
day on the icy links. 

Curling, too, that king of Scottish games, 
for the skipper had brought stones and grips 
and all. And what a grand appetite games 
like these do give one in the Arctic regions! 

Quoits was unother game they played, and 
was a great favourite with some. But 
most found it rather slow. 

Then there was skating, and our young 
friends thought this the most joyous of all. In 
the clear, bracing, though frosty air, their 
hands well mittened and their faces covered 
with fur, round and round the ‘ake they spun, 
and both agreed it was the next best thing to 
flying. 

Big Bob and pussy, too. came on the ice 
and had their own peculiar games, and 
seemed as happy and joyous as anyone else. 

The pack was not suitable for“ ski" travel- 
ling. The ski (pronounced “shee `) is the 
Norwegian snow-shoe. 

But indeed there was little use for them, 
so hard was the snow. 

At first they had some wild adventures 
with bears. One bright starry night. with the 
aurora borealis, in long ribbons of preen and 
crimson, flitting and gleaming close overhead, 
Hugh and Leo went out for a little stroll. 

They noticed something dark some dis- 
tance ahead, though they never could tell 
what it was. Both fired and it disappeared. 
It might have been a seal come up to breathe 
through what is called a“ pussy-hole." 

But the strange thing is this—no sooner 
had they fired than a monster yellow bear, 
with à yawn and a roar, sprang up close 
beside them. The marvel is that they had 
not tumbled over him. He might have 
killed both with a stroke of his paw, but he 
had been sound asleep, and a nightmare fear 
had seized him on hearing the crack of the 
rifles. He sprang on to and over Hugh, 
then Hugh fell against Leo and both went 
down. 

The bear himself was far away over that 
vast plain of snow before they had sufficiently 
recovered themselves, 


On hearing the story, Skipper McKenzie 
kindly but firmly forbade them going out 
again at night. 

But in another week there was no longer 
any night. 

They had now been frozen in for one 
whole month, and there were no more signs 
of the ice breaking up than ever. 

The health of everyone on board, from the 
tom-eat to the skipper, was all that could be 
desired. 

This was probably owing to the fact that 
the captain was liberal in serving out lime- 
juice. ‘The men had one large glass of stimu- 
lant every day with dinner and two on Saturday 
evenings, when Dr. Cheyne made a practice 
of going forward to play to them. 

You may have heard of the foolish 
guillemots. They don't fly away even if 
you approach them, but just stand on their 
tails and get shot. Anyhow, when skinned 
they make very excellent soup. 

But large quantities of fresh fish were alro 
caught, for the seals had made pussy-holes 
here and there on the great ice lake. The 
sea was comparatively shallow here, and when 
hand lines were baited and sunk through 
these holes it didn’t take long to get a bite, 
and up came some sort of fish. 

Some were fearfully ugly, and these they 
did not care to eat. But many were of the 
cod and ling species, and these were de- 
lightful. 

Sometimes little seals--piebald—came up 
and took a walk across the ice, und these 
were bagged. Big Bob had the lights cooked 
for him, and the liver with nice bacon made 
a most appetising dish. 

But in the fifth week of their imprison- 
ment the bears said to theniselves or to cach 
other : 

„This isn't good enough; here's for off.” 

And they deserted the pack. 

Next the birds of all sprts, from the little 
snow-flea to the gigantic guillemot, said: 
„I'm not going to stop here and be starved.” 

And away they flew. 

Nothing now could exceed the terrible 
solitariness of this great snow-clad pack of 
ice. Not a bird, not a beast, nothing of 
living kind, save now and then an Arctic fox. 
blue or white, that had come from afar out of 
sheer curiosity to see what sort of strange 
animal the ship might be. 

Two or three of these fell to our heroes’ 
guns, and Dr. Cheyne added their skins and 
heads to his ever-increasing collection. 

Hugh and Leo were always on the alert. 
Their rifles were always londed, so that they 
could tumble over the side night or day at 
a moment's notice. But I need not use the 
word“ night." 

Here was no night, for the month of May 
had commenced. Tk2y would see no more 
the beautiful aurora, with its fringes and 
ribbons of crimson, green, and gold, nor the 
beautiful stars that used to sparkle with an 
ineffable brightness that we never see in 
more southern lands. . 

Sometimes a seal would come up through 
the pussy-hole, but not very often, for the 
sea was far away, and seals must breathe. 

These pussy-holes arc really made here and 
there in bay ice, so that the seals on long 
journeys may pause to breathe. What 
instinct. guides them towards these? The 
Greenland ocean is as black as ink against 
the pure white snow, but all beneath the 
pack is the very essence of darkness; and 
swimming through the ocean here, it may be 
that a ray of light penetrates far down into 
the water througn the pussy-hole like a 
Rontgen ray, and that the seals see this and 
make for it. These wondrous animals are 
more intelligent even than a dog, and they 
swim with a celerity that has to be seen 
before it can be believed in. 

Swift almost as an arrow from a bow they 


dart through the water, and the great Green- 
land shark himself cannot catch them. 

One day while on the sheet ice, or re- 
creation ground as it was called, Hugh saw 
something yellow lying on the ice. Indeed, 
it was Big Bob who had first noticed it, and 
had drawn his master’s attention thereto. 

The boys advanced quickly. 

“ What have you got there, Bob, my boy? 

Bob laughed as usual and turned the little 
hairy fairy over with his foot. 

It was & dear, wee baby seal, with a 
tremendous fluffy coat, and very large black 
eyes, which looked at one meltingly but 
confidingly. 

* Oh, what a darling! ” cried Hugh, taking 
it up in his arms. 

„We'll take it home, of course.’ 

“Yes, it will be a ship's pet. Bob, you're 
not in it now." 

* We'll see about that,“ said Bob, with one 
of his slobberiest smiles. 
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Bob always smiled a three-quarters-of-a- 
yard smile, and his mouth watered as if he 
were thinking about something good to eat. 

The baby was taken on board. 

Pussy looked at it curiously for a while, 
then patted it funnily with a paw, and was 
convinced at last that it was harmless. 

* This thing, whatever itis," he said, “ will 
make a splendid bed for me—warm, soft, 
delightful." So he jumped on Miss Phoca's 
back and immediately began to sing. 

"How thoughtful of you boys" Tom 
continued, “to bring me such a delightful 
mattress. Of course you're only boys. You 
have no souls, as cats have, only just instinct ; 
but in bringing this warm living bed to me 
you show something akin to reason. Purr— 
rr-—wurr—rr—. Purr—rr— wurr -irr—.. I'm 
going to sleep." 

And sleep she did, and presently Miss 
Phoca, as Hugh called it (phoca being Latin 
for a scal), went off to slecp too. 
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“What shall we give Miss Phoca to 
eat?“ 

" Oh, I shall go and fish for her," said 
Hugh. 

“ Suppose, when she awakes, we try her 
with a box of sardines? ” 

“Good!” 

And when baby did awake and began to 
scratch itself with a flipper, the steward 
brought a large box of sardines, and baby 
ate them every one and looked for more. 

“Im six weeks old," said baby, “and I 
never tasted anything more delightful in all 
my long life. Another box, please.” 

And another box was brought. It was 
thought best to give Miss Phoca n good feed 
to begin with. 

In my next chapter I shall have to 
describe a wonderful adventure with bears, 
and the story I do not think will lose in 
interest from being truc. 

( To be continucd.) 
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THE CONFESSIONS OF COBB MINOR 


IE was not a retreat. I say, but a positive 

rout. Cobb Major knocked half a 
dozen flower-pots off the stand on to the 
tiled pavement, where they smashed to 
atoms; and I could tell you now the exact 
place where I bumped mvself against an iron 
chair. We got out of the place somehow, 
and never stopped running until we reached 
the end of the garden; there we paused a 
moment to take breath. 

“We can't stay here all night," I gasped. 
* What's to be done? " 

“The real detective will turn up before 
long,” panted Cobb, “and hell put matters 
straight." 

„But Broom won't let him come in," I 
answered. He's out at the front pate, 
turning people away." 

We crept round to the front, nnd I 
distinctly heard the Grandpater calling in n 
terrible voice : 

Edward! ... Come here, sir!" but 
you may be sure I didn't answer. 

Broom was sticking to his post like the 
lioman sentinel at Pompeii; it takes an 
cmergency of that sort for you to find out 
what's really in a fellow, and I must sa, 
Droom kept his end up like & man, though 
he said he'd had a fearful time with the 
Poynters. We told him if & man called 
Stevens caine, to let him in at once; and then 
Cobb Major turned, and walked off down the 
road. Iran after him, and asked him where 
hc was going. 

»Home,“ he answered. “Ive got some 
money in my pocket. and there's plenty of 
time to catch the last train." 

I did think it was jolly mean of Cobb to 
desert me just when I was in such a mess, 
and I told him so. 

"Its your own fault,“ he answered. 
* What did you send me that bogus invita- 
tion for? I'm not going back to be made n 
fool of before Miss Winter. A—o u! 
Bother ! ” 

^ What's the matter ?" I asked. 

“Why, this awful gum again: .. my 
moustache won't come off! 

History was repeating itself, and the same 
mishap which occurred after Higginson's 
visit to the Girls’ School had befallen 
Cobb himsclf—his moustache and imperial 
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CHAPTER XXI.—-AN UNREHEARSED PERFORMANCE. 


stuck to his face as if they'd grown there, 
and do what he would he couldn't get either 
of them to come off. 

We'd barely had time to recover from the 
discovery of this fresh misfortune when a 
man walked quickly past us, then turned, 
came back, and put his hand on my 
shoulder. 

Cobb Major bolted without staying to sce 
who it was; but the next moment the 
fellow spoke, and I recognised the voice as 
Hurd's. 

At any other time it would have as- 
tonished me to meet him in Dennington, but 
that eveuing I'd gone past being surprised ut 
anything. 

e You're young Master Cobb, ain't von?“ 
he asked hurriedly.‘ Where's vour Grand. 
father? Has he come back? Did he get 
my letter?“ 

I said that the Grandpater had just come 
back, but I didn't know whether he'd. had 
any letter, and I asked what it was about. 

Hurd seemed boiling with rage, and he 
blurted out a whole torrent of jumbled 
sentences in reply. 

"About!" he ied. “Why, about 
Monslow, the dirty swindler! 1 wrote a 
note some time ago to warn your Grandfather 
against him, but it got sent on to you by 
mistake. There ought to be no mistake this 
time, though no fear—and I've put a proof 
inside that what I sav's correct. Bleek- 
hearted rascal !—-owes o poor man like me 
a matter of twenty pound; and then, when I 
give him three days to find the money in he 
sends me a post-dated cheque that I don't 
believe's worth the paper it’s written on. I 
found him out long ago, wearin’ them false 
Whiskers and pretendin' he was one thing in 
one place and something altogether different 
in t'other. He can find some one else now 
to do his racin’ business; though I believe 
first he'll have to do a turn in chokey. Any- 
way, I'm not goin’ to put up with his lies and 
masqueradin' any longer.” 

Hurd paused fora minute to take breath, 
and then he went on again : 

But something's got to be done, and done 
at once, or it'll be too late. I've just been to 
his lodgin's, and the old woman said he'd 
gone out, tellin’ her not to be surprised if he 


wasn't back till to-morrow mornin. I 
wouldn't mind layin’ an even sovereign that 
he's 'ooked it already!“ 

» knew he was a swindler,” I answered. 
“Only a week or two ago I found out about 
his wearing false whiskers, and I should 
have told the Grandpater, only I knew if I 
did Monslow’d have told the Grandpater 
about ‘my being in Rawbone’s shop, and 
made out that I had a hand in robb.ng the 
till.” 

Hurd laughed. 
bothered about that,“ he answered. 
all been settled long ago.“ 

„What d'you mean? " I cried. 

"Why, it was young Fry as done it. His 
father agreed with Rawbone to give him a 
lacin’, and pay back the money, so as the 
youngster shouldn't be sent to prison. The 
live in a court at the back of our place, and 
so I heard all about it.” 

In spite of all the trouble I was in. I could 
have shouted for joy, the relief was so great. 
For over two terms that affair at Ruwbone's 
had been following us and weighing on our 
minds like a nightmare; and now it turned 
out that the thing was settled, and there was 
no need to be anxious about it any longer. 
I asked Hurd why he hadn't told us before, 
and he mumbled something about “that 
deceivin’ beggar of a Monslow," and then 
turred away, saying he must go on at once 
and speak to the Grandpater. 

l called after him not to say he'd seen me, 
and he answered back that he wouldn't. 

As soon as I'd parted from Hurd, I rushed 
off to find what had become of Cobb Major. 
I went nearly as far as the corner of Church 
Road, and then I met him coming racing 
back again, with his wig slipped all on one 
side, and the Inverness cape flying in the 
wind. 

We both spoke at once. I said, "It's 
all right about the robbery at Rawbone's, 
and we needn't bother our heads any longer. 
The thief's been found!” 

And Cobb said. That beggar Monslow 
hus just passed me in the street; and he's 
brother William again!" 

I think each of us was equally surprised 
at the others news. Cobb wanted to know 
what L aneant by saying that we ucedu't 
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trouble any more about Rawbone ; and when 
I repeated all that Hurd had said he got tre- 
mendously excited, and made me repeat the 
part about Monslow over again. 

“The fellow's off now," he cried. ‘ He 
must be making tracks at this moment. I 
saw he had a bag in his hand, aud that 
must be the reason why he's made up like 
William." 

Just then some one came pattering nlong 
the pavement, and we turned and saw that it 
was Broom. He'd got no hat on, and was 
wearing slippers. 

Broom said, ** Look here, I've had enough 
of this. Im off. There's a train about 
nine o'clock. One of you fellows lend me a 
shilling.” 

I told him to keep cool, but he wouldn't 
listen. 

“Its all very well for you to say, ‘keep 
cool,’’’ he answered. I'll take precious good 
care it’s a long time before 1 come to spend 
the day with you again, Cobb Minor. A nice 
job I’ve had, standing at the gate keeping 
people from coming in; and now who should 
turn up but that fellow Hurd, who sells 
apples outside the cricket field. I told him 
he couldn't go in, and he said if I tried to 
stop him he'd call a policeman. Just then 
that man Stevens arrived, and so I let them 
both in together; and now, as I said before, 
I’ve had enough of it; you can send on my 
toothbrush through the post.” 

“Wait a bit!" cried Cobb Major. “I 
understand pow the meaning of what your 
Grandfather was saying to me when he 
thought I was the detective. Stevens has 
come to see him about Monslow, and the 
bird's flown, or just going to fly. They 
ought to be told, if it’s not already too 
late." 

At the word ** detective" Broom pricked up 
his ears, and forgot all his sorrows. 
Detective!“ he cried. 

Where? What's up?" 

In half n dozen sentences Cobb Major told 
him exactly what was happening. That put 
new life into Broom, and in another minute 
he was as keen as mustard. 

For a second or two we stood thinking. 

* Which way did he go? ” I asked. 

"Who?  Monslow?"' answered Cobb. 
“Why, down that turning there to the 
right." 

“Then he must have gone to the Stores 
for something,” I said. “ The station’s away 
in the opposite direction.” 

Then Broom did come out splendidly : he 
worked it all out in his head as easily as if 
it had been that silly little first prop. ubout 
the equilateral triangle, and he said exactly 
what was to be done. 

He told us that we two were to shadow 


* Who? 


IE was the hottest part of a burning after- 
noon when Graham Hunter leaned over 
the tank.rail of locomotive No. 10 gazing 
towards the huts ahead. Behind him the 
water-cars came clattering under a rolling 
dust-cloud out of & sea of dry brown 
foliage, and in front the glistening metals 
narrowed in long perspective to a vanishing 
point on the rim of the East African desert. 
Water was badly needed for the swarm 
of suflering coolies in the construction camp 
beside the new steel highway which was 
to suppress the slave-trade and connect 
Lake Victoria with the Indian Sea, though 
as applied to that and other parts of Africa 
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Monslow. and watch him when he left the 
Stores. lf possible, one of us was to come 
back und say where he was going; and in 
the meantime Broom himself would run 
back and warn the detective that Monslow 
was escaping. 

e You'll have to look sharp, then," said 
Cobb; “for the train goes in twenty min- 
utes," 

It was jolly fine of Broom, I consider, to 
make such an offer. I wouldn't have faced 
the Grandpater just then for any money; 
but he went off as fast as he could pelt, and 
it was a good thing he did run fast, as you'll 
hear presently. 

Cobb and I hurried away in the opposite 
direction, and what I’m going to tell you 
now is the most exciting thing I ever 
remember in all my life, and I'm over four- 
teen. 

When we turned into the street where the 
Stores are. not a soul was to be seen. It 
was quite dark by this time; the gas lamp 
nt the end of the road was lit, and we 
strained our eyes for a glimpse of Monslow, 
but in vain. We went on another twenty 
paces, and then stopped. 

„There's a light in that window," 1 said. 
„He must be in the office.“ 

* Come on, then," answered Cobb. 
see what he's up to.” 

It brought back to my mind the night 
when I'd tried to fumigate Monslow, and 
he'd done the Vanishing Lady trick. We 
climbed over the railings, and I tried to look 
through the old tear in the corner of the 
blind, but it had been mended. We went on 
as far as the door of the warehouse, and then 
] vanted to stop, but Cobb Major wouldn t, 
and so, after listening for a moment, we crept 
inside. 

The warehouse itself was dark, but the 
office door at the other end was open, and by 
the faint light shining through it we steered 
our way clear of the sacks and weighing: 
machine. We walked on tiptoe, and held 
our breath. The outside office was empty, 
but we heard some one moving in the little 
private one bevond. I pulled Cobb's sleeve 
to make him turn back, but he wouidn’t; he 
went creeping on past Beagles’s desk, and I 
followed. 

We both peeped through the crack of the 
door at the same time, and I think we took 
in at a glance exactly what was happening. 
Monslow had taken the cash-box out of the 
safe, and as we looked he opened it. He 
turned its contents out on che table, and 
I never saw such a bundle of banknotes or 
so many vold sovereigns before. 

I say he turned them all out on the table 
and began calmly putting the whole lot in 
his pocket. Then, without another moments 
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HUNTER'S RIDE. 
By HAROLD BINDLoss. 


the word “desert " was a misnomer. It was 
true neither food nor water could be found ; 
but, instead of level sand, every foot of ground 
was covered with dense and thorn-laced serub. 

There were creepers with barbs like fish- 
hooks that rent and festered in human flesh, 
dwarf trees with bark like iron and branches 
that would not burn, and blaek men, whose 
drink was often little more than liquid mud, 
lay down and died as they hewed the track 
through it. Their white leaders also 
sickened of fevers and dysentery, but they 
knew that no great work is accomplished 
without suffering, and so the rails crept 
onward mile by mile into the heart of Africa. 
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hesitation, Cobb Major flung onc end of the 
Inverness cape over his shoulder, like he 
does when he’s Count Schafskopf-Tas- 
chentuch. and, putting on his tragedy look, 
he stepped into the open doorway, and said 
in his tragedy voice: 

"James Monslow, l arrest you in the 
Queen's name!“ ; 

Whether Monslow thought Cobb was a 
brigand or an organ-grinder I don't know ; 
but he started as if he'd been struck, and 
staggered back against the wall. As he did 
so, he grabbed up the last of the money, 
and some of the sovereigns trickled out of 
his hand and rolled on tne floor. 

* Who are you ? " he gasped. 

‘I'm a detective, said Cobb. 
money back where you found it.” 

Monslow stood staring as though he was 
rooted to the spot; then he took off William’s 
dark glasses to see more cleaily, and stared 
again. 

don't believe you,” he answered hoarsely. 
“Tell me who you are.” 

“ Put that money back in the safe,” replied 
Cobb. 

Again, for what seemed like an age, they 
stood staring at each other, and I thought I 
should faint. 

“Once more I ask you who you are, and 
what you are doing here,” snarled Monslow. 
“Pll try and square the matter, if that's 
what you want; but I warn you, don’t trifle 
with me, for just now I'm a desperate man.” 

When Cobb Major is thoroughly worked 
up he's got a good nerve. Instead of getting 
in a funk, this threat seemed only to make 
him act all the better. 

“Villain!” he cried; “don’t talk to me 
about squaring the matter. Put back that 
money, or —— ”’ ' 

It's always the way at critical moments— 
things invariably happen that shouldn't ; and 
iust at that instant I'll eat my boots if Cobb’s 
imperial didn't come loose and drop off on 
the floor! A thing like that is enough to 
put any actor out ; it put Cobb out for half a 
second, and that half-second was enough. 

James Monslow saw that something was 
wrong, and he didn't doubt any longer that 
the thing was some kind of a hoax. With a 
growl of rage he snatched up a heavy ruler, 
and, raising it, he stepped forward as if he 
were going to strike. 

“Stand out of my way!“ he cried, “or I 
won't be answerable for the consequences.” 

] made certain he'd have killed Cobb Major, 
and my heart scemed to stop benting; but 
just then I heard footsteps and voices, and 
a man pushed past me into the private office. 

"Come, no violence!" he said. * The 
game’s up, Monslow, and you're my prisoner !"' 

(To be continued.) 


* Put that 


Hunter was a young man who had won 
certificates in an English engineering college, 
but he commenced his real edueation in the 
Indian jungle, wnere he learnt patience aná 
self-denial, how to laugh at personal dis- 
comforts, and that, so long as it helped the 
plate-laying, there was nothing unfit for him 
to do. This was why he had been trans. 
ferred to Eastern. Africa by men who could 
read character, and, because the coloured 
driver had sickened suddenly, he had for 
several days and nights, with little sleep and 
less to eat, run the water-train. So, when 
the grinding brakes brought the tank-cars 
up iu front of the huts he shook the thick 
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dust from him and dropped stifily off the 
footplate. A swarm of thirsty coolies 
elamoured about the tanks, and another 
young white man, dressed mostly in thorn- 
rent rags, scrambled along them checking 
the turbulent mob with good-humoured 
badinage, or laughingly thrust the boldest 
back, until their headmen were ready to 
serve out the water. Then he turned to 
Hunter, who said, ** I feel limp and tired out. 
Have you anything fit to eat?“ 

“Tinned beef, said the other. “It’s turned 
to soup in the cans. Sent us up a case of 
mineral waters—Jevons said he heard them 
boiling, while I can vouch for the fact that 
«hey re more than lukewarm. Hot ginger-ale, 
however, should be good for dysentery. But 
the chief of the section’s gone under at last, 
poor fellow. Go in and see him: he was 
asking for you.” 

Hunter quietly entered a little tent 
through which the sun burned like thin 
paper, and saw a gaunt man lying with a 
drawn face on dirty blankets. He turned 
his dimmed eyes on the newcomer, and said, 
Hunter, yell next run the new sleepers up 
to railhead. Have ye brought them better 
water? It made them sick last time. Ye’re 
no paid as engine-driver, but ye're a sensible 
laddie, an' yell take a pride in the section 
after its chief has gone. It’s weel laid, and 
thoroughly, ties an’ metals." Then something 
followed unintelligible, and the sick man 
closed his heavy eyes. 

At tuis the surgeon, who sat near, rose up 
slowly. His bronzed face was caked with 
dust-grime, for he had ridden thirty miles 
in a ballast-waggon under burning heat, and 
water was far too scarce to waste in washing, 
while his voice was grave, as he said, He's 
hardly sensible much of the time. Stayed 
on against my warnings to see the rough 
work through, and except for him they would 
never have cleared the section. But no one 
can work twelve hours day after day in this 
heat when he's sick of dysentery —and you'll 
let it be & warning to you. Now go away 
and feed, or I'll have to tackle you.” 

Hunter was almost too tired to eat, and 
the food was nauseous, but he swallowed 
something as & matter of duty, and when 
darkness fell suddenly, and it grew yet 
hotter, returned te the tent of his leader, who 
rambled pitifully of the loved home-country 
they served in Africa. Later there was a 
sharp clicking in the adjoining hut, and the 
other white man came in to say, “ Message 
through from Kilindini; been delayed on the 
way. Some rascally nigger blacksmith steal- 
ing the wire again. The Vicaneer leaves 
at high-water to-morrow for Cape Town. 
Shinta River flooded; holding the new 
girders back.“ 

" Ah," said the surgeon, pulling out his 
watch. Poor Buchanan will die here, I’m 
afraid. Cool sea nir might mean a chance 
for him, and they've a first-rate doctor on 
board the Vicaneer, while I have power to 
invalid him. Hunter, do you think your 
rickety engine could beat the record to the 
coast--there won't be another steamer for 
some time—or would she burst more tubes 
und blow up on the way?“ 

Hunter made a rapid calculation; then he 
said, “If nothing goes wrong she might do 
it, but she’ll have to travel as she never did 
before. If you’re coming I can start in half 
an hour.”’ 

It was twenty minutes later when the chief 
of the section was slung in a strip of canvas 
across an empty construction-car, while the 
doctor, saying, “All ready. He'll travel in 
that like a doolie," jammed himself in a 
corner upon some brushweod, and Hunter 
climbed on to his engine. I've coupled on 
six loaded trucks," said the other assistant. 
“ You'll want them to steady you round the 
temporary curves. Look cut for the long 
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dip at Robai, it’s only half-ballasted. Now 
good-bye, and the best of luck to you.” 

Hunter grasped the regulator, and the 
coupled drivers whirred on the dew-wet track; 
then the wheel-treads bit the metals, and 
with a clank of tightening couplings they 
had started on & grim race with time 
to the sea. The line led flat and level 
through a moonlit, thorny waste, and when 
the journals were warmed up Hunter opened 
the throttle wide. The pace still further 
quickened, the damped dust rose up heavily, 
and the gleam of the headlamp flickered in 
fan-like flashes far down the track that 
reeled in two glistening lines towards the 
pounding wheels. The big Pathan fireman 
tlung open the furnace door, and the fierce 
heat beating out singed his hairy arms as he 
crammed fresh fuel in, while a lion leapt 
clear of the metals and fled growling at the 
rush of flame-lit steam. Staring through 
the glasses, which were beaten by battering 
cinders, Hunter felt the footplates swinging 
under him, while the index of the gauges 
climbed towards the danger limit. 

He had snatched ten minutes from the 
record when the desert was left behind, and 
the hammering roar of the drivers rever- 
berated through a gorge in a range of rocky 
hills. Above, their fissured slopes were 
sharp in clear moonlight; below, a long 
black hollow lay wrapped in shadow, down 
and through which the steel pathway ran. 

Hunter glanced at his watch, which swung 
erratically in the light of a lamp, and his 
face grew unxicus as a tall post with its 
warning of a gradient flitted by. But he 
did not check the pace; there was little 
time in hand, and clenching his left fingers 
round the guard-rail he held on the faster. 
With & wild lurching the engine swung round 
a bend, a shower of red sparks whirling from 
the driver-flanges, and he heard the tail 
waggons banging as they somehow followed. 
Then, down and down, into black darkness 
they swept, thin mist clogging the glasses 
and sliding past the headlamp's halo, while 
& rhythmic roar of wheels fell from the rocks 
nbove repeated and magnified. So, trusting 
in the work of others because he had done 
his own well, Hunter let the engine run her 
hardest, until through the din he caught the 
shrill, dry scream of a hot axle. 

A glance at the watch told him there was 
no time to stop, and knowing what might 
happen if a truck left the rails he spoke to 
the fireman in an Indian tongue. The big 
Moslem nodded as his fingers closed on the 
regulator, and Hunter, crawling over the fuel 
and water-tank, clutched at the back of the 
nearest truck and swung himself across a 
gulf of darkness. Then, as he clawed along 
the side of the next, the doctor's head 
appeared, and a half-heard voice shouted, 
Are you mad, Hunter? What are you going 
to do?" 

„We've got to slip the last two trucks for 
the sake of the rest," he said, and vanished 
into blinding dust. Next, crooking a fore- 
finger in his teeth, he whistled shrilly, 
listened until a hoot from the engine came 
back in answer, and bent downwards over 
the rigid coupling-bar, while red sparks and 
the smoke of burning grease drove into his 
face. The sweat ran down and filled his 
eyes, the hand he held by was wet and 
slippery, but presently the rush of steam 
changed to sooty vapour, and the buffers 
emote together as for a moment the pace 
slackened. Then Hunter flung the slackened 
coupling from its hook, and cautiously made 
his way forward, though his face was white 
when he reached the footplate again. He 
opened the throttle full-wide once more, the 
little locomotive leapt onward, and, growing 
fainter behind, he caught the sound of the 
{reed trucks clattering down the grade. 

Then they were out in the moonlight, the 


engine trembling to the piston’s stroke, as 
with red flame shooting from the funnel she 
panted towards the levels of a high plateau. 
Here, because the pace was slower on the 
long ascent, Hunter, who had never returned 
to the coast, had time to look about him, and 
remember how, in spite of heat, and thirst, 
and fever, they had laid the rails he now ran 
over. There a comrade died; here a lion 
slew two coolies; another tent companion 
whose work was finished slept on that lonely 
rise—yes, he could see the little cruss in the 
moonlight. Poor Johnston !—he was the 
merriest of them all, and Hunter's eyes grew 
misty as he remembered him. But he rubbed 
them with grimy knuckles, for the engine 
was now pounding across the level again, 
and presently the whirr of wheels grew 
louder as they commenced another down- 
grade. He glanced at the watch & moment, 
tried to figure where the inland-bound train 
should be, and then determined to do a risky 
thing. 

That dip was loosely ballasted, there were 
nasty curves, but he had run the water-train 
round sharper ones before, and flinging a 
blast of the whistle to the astonished 
man who shouted something from the door 
of the telegraph-hut, with no grind of check- 
ing brake-shoe he loosed the train at the long 
descent. | 

The pace grew faster and faster, the pound- 
ing of cranks and whirr of wheels blended 
into one confused din, and ahead a jumbled 
vision of black gorges and overhanging rocks 
reeled before him. Still, the flanges held 
the metals, and when they lurched round the 
last bend Hunter's heart stood still, for down 
on the long straight below there flickered 
another locomotive’s lantern. He knew that 
to reverse now would bring the train up a 
wreck, the screaming, sparking brakes could 
not check the speed in time, and, with a 
sudden coolness he afterwards wondered at, 
he determined to race for the side-track in 
the valley. So the whistle shrilled once in 
warning to the other driver, and twice to the 
switch-keeper, while, praying that the Hindoo 
was wholly awake, he whirled round the 
brake-wheel and gave the engine all the steam. 

The other driver saw him because his 
whistle called erratically, but whether it 
meant “Clear way” or destruction Hunter 
did not know, and he set his teeth as 
he wondered. The flash of the headlamp 
in front grew brighter, he fancied he could 
hear the brakes grinding, while some one 
stood beside the track and waved a lantern. 
His fingers were chilly now upon the lever, 
drops of cold sweat stood beaded upon his 
forehead, and he knew in another moment, 
one way or another, it would be over. Then 
there was a wild leap over the switch-points, 
the trucks rocked from side to side, and 
Hunter gasped with thankfulness as he 
flashed past a standing engine whose Hindoo 
driver stood huddled in a corner sick with 
fear. 

By-and-by, checking the pace a little as he 
rolled through the litter of girders about a 
construction camp, after a hoot of the whistle 
he leaned over the tank.rails shouting, ‘‘ Wire 
on other man ; look out for broken trucks at 
foot of Oyora grade. Call down to Shinta 
River, give me clear passage." A man waved 
a lantern to show he understood, and Hunter 
fancied he caught the words, “ River in 
flood," but was not sure, though now the 
black hillside above him was wrapped in 
dingy vapour, and pools of water flowed 
beside the track. It was evident the rains 
had set in along the coast, but though white 
steam rose from the drinking earth it was not 
dark overhead. So, shaking the drowsiness 
from him, Hunter commenced the short run 
to the river, and presently pulled the train 
up sharply at the head of the grade to it. 
Below-a white-streaked rush of water swirled 


over what a few days earlier had been a waste 
of stones and sand. Across it a temporary 
track had been laid until a bridge could be 
built, and as Hunter watched the muddy 
froth licking the ends of the metals a white 
man came towards him. 

* Got your message. Nothing on the way 
if you can get across," he said; “but I 
wouldn’t like to try it. We've stopped two 
big material trains; you can see thein wait- 
ing on the loop on the other side." 

„It's life and death," Hunter answered 
hurriedly. ** Would it drown our fires in the 
middle of the drift ? " and the other answered, 
„Going through light you might do it with a 
rush. Otherwise there isn't & porter could 
bring a load across, and by to-morrow it will 
be roaring down bank-full.”’ 

Thanks,“ said Hunter. Unhook me 
the ballast-trucks; I'm going to try it. 
Back into the car, doctor, and hold on for 
your life,“ and, shaking himself together, 
he thrust down the lever. The locomotive 
snorted, rolled forward again, and, without 
the tail trucks to steady her, lurched wildly 
as with a rattle she rushed at the river. 
When the front trailer struck the water 
Hunter opened the throttle to its widest, and 
white froth whirled up everywhere, while a 
great seething mass tossed on the up-stream 
side. Thick steam curled about him from 
the bottom of the firebox, and he felt thank- 
ful that in view of such work it had been 
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“ Ax adventure in Italy, eh? Bless you, 

there are none to be had there now, for 
love or money. The brigands are all dead, or 
turned into hotel.keepers; and the wolves 
have been hunted down ages ago, or survive 
only in the form of custom-house officers ; and 
your steps are dogged by hotel-touts instead 
of masked assassins ; and there's a railway to 
every town, and a policeman at every corner, 
and it’s all horridly safe and unromantic. 
Why, you might as well look for an adventure 
in Piccadilly!“ 

So, in truth, thought I too, little dreaming 
what a startling adventure was awaiting me 
at that very moment as I clambered up the 
bold rocky bluff that forms the lower spur of 
Monte Subasio, and looked down upon the 
quiet little Umbrian town, which, with its tall 
white houses and brown roofs, and huge 
dark-grey church-towers, and steep, narrow, 
zigzay streets, still looks just as it may have 
done in the far-off days when, among the 
children playing in its market-place, laughed 
and shouted—all unconscious of his wonderful 
future—the slim Italian boy in whose name, 
while I stood there, thousands were flocking 
to that spot from every part of Europe, to 
view the birthplace and honour the memory 
of the founder of the Franciscan Order, St. 
Francis of Assisi. 

But the most striking spectacle was still 
above me—the ruins of that grim old castle, 
which, though now voiceless and lifeless. 
once bristled with spear and axe and 
helmet, and hung like a lowering thunder- 
cloud, for many a weary year, over the 
cowed peasantry, who cursed it under their 
breath far below. 

Upward, ever upward, over steep slopes of 
short, stubbly, yellowish grass, as slippery as 
a skating rink, and over those loose sheets 
of sharp-pointed stones that are the tourist's 
bane on every Italian hill-path— slipping, 
stumbling, clutching, scrambling, till I feel 
like a modernised edition of Bunyan's 
Christian on the Hill of Difficulty. 
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built high, and that the boom of the torn-up 
river would drown the crack of rivets parting. 

They were well out in midstream now, 
half-hidden in the smother the wheels flung 
up, and the steam that found its way through 
the grate into the tubes hurled large cinders 
as well as flame from the funnel, while the 
valves were roarimg under the pressure. 
Twice Hunter caught his breath as with a 
sickening crunch over a washed-down stone 
the engine lifted, and once he fancied she 
had left the track, for he could feel the flanges 
grinding through sand and shingle. But with 
his teeth half-buried in his lower lip he only 
tightened his hold upon the lever, and gasped 
with thankfulness when the pace grew smooth 
again, while the dusky fireman howled exult- 
antly as he pointed to the shoaling water. 
Then, dripping with sand and water, the 
locomotive rolled up out of the river, and, as 
she panted up the grade, a roar of applause 
ascended from the watchers beside the two 
side-tracked material trains, which Hunter 
acknowledged with his whistle. 

Then, knowing there was now a good road 
ahead, he sank back limply on the locker 
wiping his face. Neither did he remember 
how long it was before he took the levcr from 
the fireman, but he found himself rolling 
across a long bridge over an arm of the sea 
with bright sunlight shimmering beyond the 
tufted palms and the masts of an ocean 
stenmer which rose over the whitewashed 
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When I at length pause to look at the 
view (it is really wonderful how deeply inter- 
ested in the view one always becomes when 
climbing a steep hill, and how often one 
halts to look at it) there is a stillness around 
me like that of a newly created world, broken 
only by the faint tinkle of a tiny bell from 
the upland goat pastures. A small green 
lizard scurries by into a rock-cranny, glanc- 
ing timidlv at me, in passing, with its keen, 
small, glittering eve. Far overhead—a blot 
of grey shadow against the warm, dreamy 
blue of the Italian sky—hovers a wide-winged 
mountain hawk, a lineal descendant, it may 
be, of those which came streaming over these 
hills one fatal morning, two thousand years 
ago, to feed upon the corpses of fifteen thou- 
sand Romans, on that fatal field by Lake 
Trasimeno, which hes among those purple 
mountains away vonder to the north-west. 

It is one of those bright, clear autumn 
mornings for which Umbria is famous; and 
in the warm, dry air one can count every 
olive-tree on the terraced slopes, every ledge 
being planted to the last inch, just as I had 
seen it in the Himalaya. Miles away upon 
the wide green plain beneath me I catch the 
glitter of the Tiber, speeding downward to 
far-off Rome. Fifteen miles away to the 
west, the white houses of Perugia cluster 
like a wreath of flowers around the brow of 
their steep, dark ridge; and all along the 
broad, white, dusty high road far below me, 
come creeping, like a swarm of ants, a line 
of barefooted men and laden beasts, on their 
way to Assisi market. 

And here, at last, is the outer wall of the 
castle Just over my head, towering, grey and 
vast, fifty good feet into the air; but where 
can the entrance be? Look as I may, I can 
tind no trace of it. 

But at length I find, cunningly hidden by 
a projecting angle of the rampart, a low door 
of cracked and mouldering wood. It is 
closed, but not fastened; and in a moment 
more I am fairly inside the courtyard at last. 
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sheds ahead. So presently the whistle hooted, 
and when the grinding brakes brought 
the engine up at the end of the line and 
drowsy white men clustered about it, Hunter, 
who looked at them stupidly, said, ** I'm tired 
out. Will some one help me down." 

He remembered hearing the doctor telling 
part of the story, and saying that there was 
nothing like a canvas sling to carry a sick 
man in, while others bore the chief of the 
section towards the steamer on a doolie, 
and kindly hands clapped him on the 
shoulder. Then he was hustled into a tent, 
where many people gave him things to eat 
and drink, and suggested he had made a 
mistake in the time, after which he fell asleep, 
while when he awakened it was dusk and 
the steamer had gone. Presently a grim- 
faced man came in and said to him, * We 
don't approve of subordinates taking too 
much responsibility; still, you seem to have 
acted with courage and discretion, and the 
run you made was marvellous. An older 
man could not have done it. Now, you'll 
take it easy until the crossing is clear, and 
I think I may promise we'll keep an eye on 
vou.“ 

This was sufficient, for Hunter knew that 
autocrat was sparing of his praise, so he went 
back contented, and the satisfaction deepened 
when he received a letter from the chief of 
the section at Cape Town, who, recovering, had 
heard the story and gratefully thanked him. 


OPEN-AIR PRISON; OR, MY ADVENTURE IN ITALY. 


A ghostly sight it is, that crumbling old 
stronghold of the gloomy Past, looking 
doubly grim in the tell-tale glare of the fast- 
mounting sun, which mercilessly reveals all 
the deformities that the pitying night had 
hidden. Unsightly gaps yawn in turret and 
battlement ; the whole courtyard is littered 
with great heaps of fallen stones and rubbish, 
overgrown with rank weeds and tall nettles; 
and the gloomy, voiceless towers overhead 
look down upon me through their window- 
less gaps with the blank, unseeing stare of 
one born blind. 

Amid such surroundings, any marvel 
seems possible. I know, of course, the bare 
facts of the old fortress's history liow Pope 
Pius II. began it, how Paul 111. (“the great 
Farnese Pope") completed it, how it was 
repaired by later Pontitfs, and at length dis- 
mantled when Italy got to be able to take 
care of herself. But plain historical facts 
seem to have no place in a spot where one 
would hardly be surprised to meet with a 
tall ghostly form in the mouldering garb of 
a monk, a helmet as high as a haystack 
(like that in the Castle of Otranto ). a giant 
in rusty armour, a skeleton lady in clanking 
chains, or a headless figure in faded four- 
teenth-century dress, with its own head 
tucked neatly under its left arm like an 
opera-hat. 

But there is no time for such imaginings 
just now, for the morning is wearing on, 
and the interior of the castle is still to be 
seen. I march up to the inner gate, which 
yields to my touch with a long. creaking 
groan, and siand within the deep, black, 
tunnel-hke archway. 

Inside, the same ghostly desolation, the 
same freezing silence, the same utter loneli- 
ness, the same universal decay and ruin. 
The black, gaping mouth of a deep well, 
close to the huge, square, massive tower in 
the centre (known as Pope Paul's Tower“), 
shows that the garrison had not overlooked 
the first essential-of defence; but, to my 
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great chagrin, the tower-gate itself is not to 
be opened, and I am just turning away from 
it when I suddenly espy in the far corner to 
the right a low, dark, narrow archway. 
which is easily entered, for the door (if it 
ever had one) is clean gone. a 

Within, all is so dark just at first, after the 
blazing Italian sunlight outside, that for a 
moment or two I dare not move, for fear of 
‘plunging headlong into some unseen chasm, 
or knocking out my brains against n project. 
ing stone. But, little by little—as my eyes 
grow more used to the spectral twilight 
around mel begin to see that I am in a low 
vaulted passage, paved with stone, and just 
wide enough for one man at a time, the 
farther end of which is lost in the darkness. 

Forward I go, slowly and cautiously enough, 
knowing well that here. as in India, such 
ruins are a chosen haunt of snakes. 

Presently I pass under a second arch, and 
then a third and a fourth, like the successive 
joints of a monster telescope; and still the 
ghostly corridor goes on and on, as low and 
narrow and straight as ever, till I feel as if 
all this were only one of those troubled 
dreams in which one seems to wander for 
ever through shadowy passages and empty 
halls, without order and without end. 

All at once I find myself in front of 
another archway, the sight of which brings 
me to a sudden halt. In size and shape it 
differs hut little from all those which I have 
alrendy passed; but, in place of the pale twi- 
light that has hitherto surrounded me, it is 
filled with a rayless blackness through which 
nothing can be seen. 

As I peer into it, in the vain hope of 
making out what lies before me, my foot 
strikes against the lowest step of an unseen 
stair ! 

Here, then, beyond all doubt, is the end of 
this strange catacomb ; and this mysterious 
stair must lead up into the tower, in which 
the passage has terminated. 

It is not an inviting enterprise, for I already 
know, by hard experience, how perilous the 
stairs of a ruined castle may be, even in 
broad daylight, much more inthe dark. But 
so unlooked-for a chance of reaching after 
all the higher part of the ruin is not to be 
thrown away; and I begin to grope my way 
upward, foot by foot, taking good care to 
keep my hand upon the masonry as I ascend, 
nnd to try every step ere resting my full 
weight on it—for the wall that I touch, and 
the steps by which I mount, are alike utterly 
invisible. 

Seventeen steps have been counted, and 
the darkness is still as intense as ever, when 
all of a sudden my outstretched hand, 
instead of touching the wall as heretofore, 
encounters nothing but empty air. My foot, 
too, hangs suspended, finding no support; 
and at the same instant a damp, chilly, 
earthy odour, like that of a newly opened 
grave, rises up to me from the black void 
beneath. 

Another moment, and I should have fallen 
headlong into the gloomy gulf down which 
stair and wall have crashed together—to lie 
in helpless misery amid the eternal darkness 
(perhaps for many hours) before the end came, 
or, it may be, to be devoured alive by the 
rats which (as sundry ominous sounds have 
nlready warned me) haunt this evil place. 

Then a sudden horror fills upon me, and 
a feverish longing to be once more in the 
daylight and the free air, out of the imprison- 
ing clutch of these gloomy walls ; and in a 
trice I am back at the gate leading to the 
outer courtyard. 

But how is this? The gate will not 
open ! 

I push it—shake it—kick it with all my 
might but all to no purpose; and at length, 
peering through a crack in the woodwork, ! 
perceive that a stout wooden bar has been 
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set atfiwart it on the outside, and that I am 
fairly imprisoned in the ruins! 

Just at the first moment, I am more 
inclined to laugh than to be vexed nt what 
naturally seems the merest triffe after such 
an escape from such a death only a few 
minutes befoid. But an fnstant's refiection 
shows me that the’ matter is, in reality, 
serious enough. i l 

The only door is barred, and the walls are 
not to be scaled, for, apart from their height, 
the gaps and clefts that might aid me are by 
ill-luck ‘many feet beyond my reach, the 
lowér’mneonry being, strangely enough, still 
sheer and solid. wholly bare of creepers, and 
offering neither hand-hold nor foot-hold of 
any kind. : 

As to calling for help, the nearest houses 
are beyond the reach of a far louder shout 
than my oppressed lungs could utter. even 
were it not certain to be lost in the encircling 
walls; and. now that the touring season is 
over. very few people come near the ruins 
even in the daytime. 

And now comes another thought, more un- 
pleasant still. 

Most unluckily, I have told no one where I 
was going; and when my absence begins to 
excite anxiety (which, probably, will not be 
for some time) my friends will have no idea 
in what direction to look for me. Moreover, 
the barring of the gate so soon after my 
entrance pltinly points to one out of two con- 
clusions. Either the ruin has a caretaker, 
who, finding the door ajar, has quieted his 
conscience by making it fast, and has then 
gone about his business—or else some native 
loafer, seeing me enter, has shut me in, either 


by way of a joke or with a view to extort a 


good heavy “ tip " ior letting me out again ! 

Such an idea is more than enough to make 
any Englishman’s blood boil; and I in- 
wardly vow that, come what may, the author 
of this trick (if trick there be) shall be dis- 
appointed of his object. 

At that very moment comes to my mind a 
suggestion of the way to baulk him. 

I remember that the builders of these 
medieval strongholds always made their 
walls lowest on the side facing a precipice ; 
and, hurrying to the wall that overhangs the 
ravine, I find, to my great satisfaction, that 
it is not only much lower than the other, 
but thickly coated with a tough cordage of 
ivy. 

I have already clambered over the parapet, 
and am just about to let go the coping-stone 
and trust myself to the creepers, when, 
luckily for me (for otherwise this story would 
never have been written), I suddenly per- 
ceive that the ivy goes only a yard or two 
down the wall, necessitating a drop of many 
feet. 

On level ground this would matter little ; 
but I see at once that, dropping from such a 
height, I cannot possibly make good my foot, 
ing upon the narrow ledge of slippery turf 
along the base of the wall, but must inevit- 
ably go shooting over it, down the steep 
slide of short, dry, slippery grass beyond, 
till I fall helplessly over the brink of the 
precipice in which it ends. 

There is nothing for it but to scramble 
back into my open-air prison once more; 
but, just as my case seems utterly desperate, 
there flashes upon me a sudden recollection 
of having seen under the gateway, as I 
entered, two or three stout poles lying 
about. 

Might not one of these be long enough to 
reach the ground, and, if firmly planted, 
enable me to climb down without any risk of 
slipping over the brink of the ledge below ? 
At all events, it is worth trying; and in a 
twinkling I am once more at the gate which 
stands hetween me and liberty. 

There lie the poles, sure enough; but at 
the eame moment I dimly desery, in a dark 


corner beyond them, scmething more satis- 
factory still—viz. a long ladder ! 

. My satisfaction at this discovery. how- 
ever, fs Considerably damped when I find 
that itas tost several of its rounds, and is 
altogether so ricketty and unsound that it 
seems @oubtful whether it will bear my 
weight. But, such as it is, it forms my only 
chance of escape; and.“ with no small 
difficulty, I manage to hoist it over the wall, 
up which it comes high enough to allow of 
my lowering myself ditto its toymdst round 
easily enough.): ote 
A moment more; and D Spo in for 
it." Y A. a i~ ray : 

Never, I am certain, did a felon doomed to 
the gallows go up his ladder with a worse 
grace than I came down mine. I knew but 
too well what a slight shake would suffice to 
thrust it off the narrow ledge upon which it 
rested ; and every time it trembled (which it 
did incessantly) I seemed to sce myself flying 
over the precipice below, ladder and all. 
And yet, though any moment might send me 
headlong to destruction, I dared not try to 
cut short the strain by quickening my move- 
ments, Lut was forced to move as slowly as a 
paralytic. 

So long as the ivy lasted I clung as much 
as possible to it instead of the ladder ; but 
when I reached the lower part the strain 
began in earnest. The nzrrowness of the 
ledge on which it rested had forced me to 
plant the ladder so close to the wall as to be 
all but upright, and as I descended the lower 
rungs it shook more than ever, and seemed 
on the point of toppling over outright, and 
carrying me down the precipice along with it. 

Twice I fairly thought myself gone, and 
the third time I was fain to put my hand 
through the ladder, and clutch the wiry stem 
of a small weed which clung to a crack in 
the masonry, and (by such trifles are the 
scales of life and death sometimes turned) it 
was that tiny weed which saved me. 

A moment later, I felt my feet on the solid 
ground once more, and drew as long a breath 
as if I had come up from the bottom of the sea. 

It is needless to tell how I had to leave 
the ladder there to astonish some passing 
goatherd, the only person who would be 
likely to sce it in such a place—how I picked 
my way gingerly along that perilous ledge 
till I reached the open hillside once more 
—how I plunged downwards through briar 
clumps, ditches, olive orchards, garden 
patches, till at length I found myself safe and 
sound on the broad, smooth high-road far 
below—and how I got home at last in a most 
scarecrow plight, all dirt and scratches from 
head to foot, and fully convinced that, in 
spite of the sweeping verdict of my brother 
traveller, there were still, after all, some 
adventures to be met with in Italy. 
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DUTY : 


WITH . O. P.“ 


BOYS. 


By THE AUTHOR OF “THE Moss-TROOPER,”’ ETC. 


n» attention! An old ex-soldier and 
schoolmaster addresses you. I am 
going to speak to you about something, and 
that something is comprised in one little 
word, well known to soldiers—viz. duty. 

It is part of vour duty to be kind to those 
at home, especially your mother. 

Some twenty years ago Í was serving as an 
army schoolmaster at Lucknow in India. 

Trouble had broken out in Afghanistan, 
and thousands of brave English lads were 
doing their level best to keep old England's 
flag out of the dust. By great good fortune I 
got six months’ leave of absence, and through 
the kindness of a well-known general officer. 
a mighty hunter and fighter, I found myself 
in the ranks of the 17th (Leicestershire) 
Regiment. 

I took part in the fighting at Futtehabad, 
where gallant Wigram Battye of the Guides 
Cavalry went under, meeting, as most of his 
brothers have done, a soldier's death. 

Of course, soldiers, like schoolboys. have 
chums. My chum was Jack C., an old 
Bedford Grammar School boy. He might 
have done better in life, but he loved a 
soldier's career. 

He was just a bit tender-hearted concerning 
his mother, and several fellows, who ought 
to have known better, dubbed him * Molly- 
coddle.” 

He was a mere lad, not quite twenty, and 
though tender-hearted as a girl, had the 
courage of a lion, as the little atfair at a place 
near Jellalabad will show. 

The Ghazis had & knack of creeping up in 
bands of fifteen or twenty to our encamp- 
ments after darkness had set in, and on the 
night of Jack C.’s death I was holding a 
very primitive sort of night school. 

Jack was my assistant, and I was just 
going to prove that the angles at the base of 
Pons Asinorum are equal, when a shot was 
fired, and then a loud cry of * Stand to your 
arms, men!" rang out on the frosty moun- 
tain air. 

There was & rush for rifles, and not too 
soon. We were attacked by a fierce band of 
Ghazis, and in a moment, four out of the 
ien men in our tent lay writhing on the 
ground under the deadly knives of these 
wild tribesmen. 

Jack C.’s figure will always remain in 
my mental vision, as he stood over the 
bodies of two of his comrades, with rifle and 
fixed bayonet in hand. The uproar was 
dreadful, as you boys may imagine, and more 
than one Ghazi bit the dust, pierced through 
by Jack’s bayonet. 

Just as relief came to us he fell covered 


DEBATING 


1 are very few people who are not over- 

come by nervousness when they first find 
themselves formally addressing a meeting. 
And it is a commonplace of oratory that 
those who do not go through this experience 
have & very small chance of ever becoming 
good speakers. The first and undesirable 
form of nervousness is soon conquered, and 
then it comes to be a sort of subtle sympathy 
with the audience, which is absolutely neces- 
gary to effective speaking. Before this happy 
result has been achieved, however, a good deal 


with wounds at my side, and in the cold air 
of an Afghan hillside he died in my arms. 
His last and only word was * Mother." In 
this atfair I received four slight tlesh wounds. 

So that you see, boys, a brave man may 
love his mother. If you are tempted to speak 
slightingly of those at home, remember that 
truly brave men always do love their mothers. 

Many lads nowadays think it a sign of 
weakness to lovingly speak of home. Take 
my advice—never despise the loving hands 
nnd eyes which tended and looked after you 
when you could not. help yourselves. 

You fellows, too, like practical jokiag—that 
is, you like to play practical jokes upon other 
fellows. The biter sometimes vets bit. I did 
once, and all through a valentine. 

In the early seventies, before most of you 
were born, I lived on the coast of Northum- 
berland, and knew every point and inlet 
between Berwick and North Shields. 

Close to my home was a tidal river which 
I will call the Sil. That is not its proper 
name, but it will do very well for my purpose. 

On the south side of the river is Silmouth, 
a busy coal-shipping port. A ferry-boat ran 
across the river, and one of the boatmen was 
what North Country lads call“ daft." Billy. for 
that was his name, had a very great aversion 
to children, and, very foolishly, youngster as 
I then was, I presented Billy with a large 
dressed doll as a valentine. 

The other boatmen loudly guffawed at the 
joke, but Billy was most irate, and never 
forgave me. One wild November night I 
very nearly paid the penalty with my life. 

A gale had been blowing hard all day, and 
in the evening, with a full tide flowing and 
Billy as my sole companion, I began my 
voyage across the river. lt was dark, but 
light enough for rae to see, when we got 
halfway, Billy coming for me with a boat- 
hook. In trying to evade a blow, I fell over thie 
slippery gunwale into the fast flowing tide. 

Nothing but my great strength and skill 
as a swimmer could have saved me, heavily 
clad as I was. From that day I forswore 
practical joking. 

Always remember, boys, to treat others as 
you would like to be treated yourselves. 

Practical joking has always an element of 

anger in it, which often recoils on the head 
of the perpetrator. 

How many bright and promising boys have 
sunk into the dreadful gulf of Impurity. The 
devil has no more potent weapon in his 
quiver than the awful sin of Impurity. 

During the time I was in garrison at 
Secunderabad, cholera in its most awful 
form broke out among the troops, and 
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of reliance must be placed upon written notes, 
which come to one's rescue in those terrible 
lapses of memory which are one of the most 
irritating results of nervousness. 

On the other hand, a warning on the too 
great use of notes is necessary. Very few 
people who are delivering a written speech 
have the art to conceal the fact ; and the 
effect of a written speech that is known to be 
such is often most unsatisfactory. It is 
almost impossible in these cireumstances to 
convey to an audience an impression of 


hundreds of brave voung fellows died. And 
who do you think were the principal 
sufferers ? 

Those who by the sins of Impurity and 
Intemperance had so weakened their systems 
that they could not shake otf the fell enemy. 

Whenever vou are tempted, remember that 
by yielding to temptation you are sinning 
against God and your own bodies and souls. 
The fellow who introduces smutty talk 
among his chums deserves to be wei: kicked 
as a contemptible cur. There is no manli- 
ness in being what is so-called fast." Keep 
a pure mind and heart. You can ufford to 
laugh at the sneers of those who deal in the 
devils’ slimy wares. Never mind how old. 
fashioned this doctrine is. If you observe 
it you will escape many dangers. 

Don’t be afraid to express your disgust and 
contempt for those who indulge in profane 
and obscene talk. Depend upon it, you will 
be all the more respected, even by those who 
are addicted to such practices. Therefore, 
lads, keep your hearts and minds pure and 
clean. 

No man did nobler work for the boys of 
England than the late General Gordon, and 
his greatest and noblest trait was his purity 
of life. Fellows, avoid the slimy track of the 
serpent. 

The evils of gambling and drinking are 
well known to all who keep their eyes open. I 
have known fine and promising young officers 
to whom gambling and drink spelt ruin. 

This they have not fully realised until 
some morning they woke up to find their 
names in the Gazette—cashiered soldiers. 

They never meant to be cashiered, buf 
little by little they drifted down the stream, 
until it was too late to retrieve their 
damaged reputations. 

Many of you boys will doubtless join the 
army, some as otticers, others as privates. 
To the latter I would say ** Soldier, be clean." 
It is part of your duty to make yourselves 
proficient so far as physical exercises are 
concerned. It is equally your duty to con- 
tinue your studies if you aim at promotion. 
A second-class army certificate of education 
is essential as a start. There are hundreds 
of good non-coms. in the army who are ready 
and willing to lend a helping hand to the 
clean-living recruit. 

You boys possess a glorious inheritance, 
and it is for you to maintain and strengthen 
in the future the grand empire of your 
fathers, which has been built up at an enor- 
mous expense of blood and treasure. 

As in the days of immortal Nelson, Eng- 
land expects every boy to do his duty. 
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earnestness or spontaneity. And if, when 
listening to a speech of this kind, we hear 
anything which might possibly have made 
us laugh, how is the effect spoiled when we 
remember that itis all written down, and thrt 
a little while ago the speaker must have beet. 
chewing the end of his pen abstractedly — 
solidly thinking out a joke! Of course, most 
of the good things in every speech that was 
ever delivered were thought of beforehand. 
But if they told on the audience they did not 
appear so, and the danger in writing out a 


speech word for word is that it is almost 
impossible to deliver it with the air of 
spontaneity. 

The great advantage of beginning to speak 
in a school debating society is that one does 
not so much mind breaking down before a lot 
of other boys who do the same thing, probably 
in a worse degree. Thus the tendency to 
rely on & written speech is not so great, as 
the results of a collapse are not so awful to 
contemplate. 


While deprecating written speeches, how- - 


ever, we must not be understood to under- 
rate the value of preparation. But prepara- 
tion should be rather of ideas than of words. 
It is of great importance to have a thorough 
grasp of the subject about which one is 
speaking, and to have the points of one's 
speech well arranged under headings before. 
hand. No one can speak effectively without 
having done this, unless indeed he possesses 
that rare and dangerous eloquence that can 
talk for an hour without saying anything in 
particular the whole time. 

Itis especially necessary to avoid written 
speeches as much as possible in debating 
societies, because the essence of a debate is 
that it develops spontaneously from begin- 
ning to end. 

This, of course, does not apply to the first 
speech; in fact, there are debating societies in 
which the first speech always takes the form of 
a paper read by the opener of the debate. But 
all subsequent speakers are supposed to take 
up the thread of the argument at the point 
at which it was left by “the hon. member 
who has just sat down "—to use the classic 
phrase; and if a speech is already written it 
is only by the merest chance that it has any 
application at all. 

On the other hand, if only a skeleton speech 
has been prearranged, it is often possible, by 
a little readjustment and filling in, to afford 
a most telling repl7 to the previous speaker. 

It has often been noticed that at what are 
perhaps two of the most famous debating 
societies in England—the Union Societies of 
Oxford and Cambridge—it is only on the 
rarest occasions that anything like a real 
debate takes place. Precisely because the 
audiences are large, and partly composed of 
ladies who occupy the galleries, the speakers 
are afraid to trust to anything like an 
extempore effort; and thus each speech in a 
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so-called debate is often nothing more than 
an elaborately prepared, but often very dull, 
oration, having no relation to what has gone 
before. 

If these spꝛakers had had more practice 
in debating at school, they would have 
learned to be more self-reliant, and would 
have conquered that form of nervousness 
which cannot dispense with a written 
speech. 

There can be no doubt that the ability to 
speak plainly and concisely, but fluently and 
without much preparation of actual words, is 
& very much more valuable habit to huve 
acquired than that of constructing elaborate 
orations on paper. The former method 
attains its end by its evident naturalness, 
while the latter is often almost unbearably 
pompous. The pitfalls of a speaker who 
affects a style of oratory beyond his powers 
are many. The story of the gentleman who 
appealed to the president with an air of 
magniloquent fury at some insinuations of 
an hon. member opposite, crying, “ Sir, I deny 
the allegation and I defy the alligator,” is 
only an example. 

Some debating societies make a special 
point of extempore speaking by occasionally 
holding what are called ** impromptu debates.” 
These are often very amusing, and the 
method of conducting them is usually as 
follows: Every member present is supplied 
with two pieces of paper, on one of which 
he writes his own name, and on the other a 
proposition for debate. The names and 


propositions are then collected in separate 
boxes and placed in front of the president's 
The president first draws a paper 


chair. 
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irom the box of propositions and reads it to 
the house. Then he draws a name from the 
other box, and the owner of the name has 
forthwith to rise and move the proposition 
that has been read, in a speech of not less than 
five minutes. When he has finished another 
name is drawn, whose owner has to oppose 
the proposition under the same conditions. 
If either of them comes to an end before the 
allotted time a fine is inflicted. This process 
is continued until the propositions are 
exhausted, or until the hour provided by the 
rules, after which no new proposition shall 
be drawn." At these impromptu debates it 
has been found necessary to vest in the 
president the power of deciding whether an 
hon. member can be considered to be speak- 
ing or not; for it sometimes happens that a 
so-called speech is largely made up of 
reiterations of the pathetic question as to 
whether the allotted time has yet expired. 

We have now given in barest outline a 
sketch of the most important features of a 
well-managed debating society. If we revert 
to the old analogy of the English Constitu- 
tion, and apply to a debating society the 
dictum “ that it is not made but grows," we 
shall see that anything more than this bare 
outline would be out of place. All sorts of 
expedients will suggest themselves in 
special cases, and experience in this, as in 
other matters, is the best teacher. 

The above hints, then, must be taken as 
more or less deferential suggestions by one 
who has spent many happy hours in 
debating, and who will be content if he has 
in any way helped others to go and do like - 
wise. 
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"SMALL never forget the disabilities we 
laboured under in our family in the 
matter of pet-keeping. 

These arose entirely owing to the death 
through starvation of a miserable little 
dormouse supposed to be kept by one of the 
boys. 

Why the rest of us should have suffered 
because of this negligence on the part of 
one of us, is a problem I have never been 
able to solve; but so it was. 

As, however, history repeats itself, it may be 
possible that some readers of the Boy's Own 
Paper ’’ have suffered from home discourage- 
ments. The only advice I can offer is, that 
the would-be poultry-keeper must cultivate 
a certain obligingness and good-natured 
temperament and a willingness to help the 
various members of the household from the 
father down to the cook and boot boy. 

As he does to others so it will be done to 
him, and his poultry will greatly benefit by 
the thoughtful consideration of the house- 


A pen of poultry will pay for themselves, 
and something over, if properly managed. 
This is a fact, and there is mismanagement 
if the reverse is the case. 

In home poultry-keeping we shall take it 
that the house scraps are to be given to the 
birds freely. A boy can save himself a good 
deal by securing as much free food from the 
household as possible. 

This is one of the reasons why he is 
always on such good terms with the kitchen 
department, and learns how to get what he 
wants without being in the way. 

No hen is worth keeping unless she lays 
at least 120 to 130 eggs a year, and as she 
will only eat about 3s. 6d. worth of food, and 
her eggs ought to average 118. to 12s., there 
is & margin left towards other necessary 
expenses. 

This month I do not propose to discuss 
the possibilities of protit on chicken-rearing, 
but merely how to make one pen of birds 
pay from an egg laying point of view. Given 
room and a little capital, any boy can cal- 


culate for himself the increase of his pro- 
spects of profit if he kept more birds than I 
have indicated. 

Increased numbers do not mean increased 
profits in exact proportion. This is where 
many have gone wrong. 

Because you can make 6s. per bird on ten 
birds, it does not follow that you make the 
same on sixty birds. As numbers increase, 
the questions of rent and labour and market- 
ing come forward, and though profit remains, 
it is reduced proportionately. 

Sites.—Amateur poultry-keepers have to 
do the best they can with the ground they 
have. 

Happy are those who can have the use of 
a field in which to run their birds, or some 
old garden which is not wanted for other 
purposes. Hens kept in confinement do 
almost as well as those with a large run, but 
they need more care. 

If possible, try to keep your birds separate 
from other people's. There is a plan in my 
district of each house keeping a little hen- 
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DUTY: 
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By THE AUTHOR oF * THE Moss-TROOPEn, E 


Res, attention! An old ex-soldier and 
schoolmaster addresses you. I am 
going to speak to you about something, and 
that something is comprised in one little 
word, well known to soldiers—viz. duty. 

It is part of your duty to be kind to those 
at home, especially your mother. 

Some twenty years ago I was serving as an 
army schoolmaster at Lucknow in India. 

Trouble had broken out in Afghanistan, 
and thousands of brave English lads were 
doing their level best to keep old England's 
flag out of the dust. By great good fortune I 
got six months’ leave of absence, and through 
the kindness of a well-known general officer, 
a mighty hunter and fighter, I found myself 
in the ranks of the 17th (Leicestershire) 
Regiment. 

I took part in the fighting at Futtehabad, 
where gallant Wigram Battye of the Guides 
Cavalry went under, meeting, as most of his 
brothers have done, a soldier’s death. 

Of course, soldiers, like schoolboys, have 
chums. My chum was Jack C., an old 
Bedford Grammar School boy. He might 
have done better in life, but he loved a 
soldier’s career. 

He was just a bit tender-hearted concerning 
his mother, and several fellows, who ought 
to have known better, dubbed him *“ Molly- 
coddle.” 

He was a mere lad, not quite twenty, and 
though tender-hearted as a girl, had the 
courage of a lion, as the little affair at a place 
near Jellalabad will show. 

The Ghazis had a knack of creeping up in 
bands of fifteen or twenty to our encamp- 
ments after darkness had set in, and on the 
night of Jack C.’s death I was holding a 
very primitive sort of night school. 

Jack was my assistant, and I was just 
going to prove that the angles at the base of 
Pons Asinorum are equal, when a shot was 
fired, and then a loud cry of “ Stand to your 
arms, men!“ rang out on the frosty moun- 
tain air. 

There was a rush for rifles, and not too 
soon. We were attacked by a fierce band of 
Ghazis, and in a moment, four out of the 
ten men in our tent lay writhing on th: 
ground under the deadly knives of the- 
wild tribesmen. 

Jack C.’s figure will always remain 
my mental vision, as he stood over 
bodies of two of his comrades, with rifi 
fixed bayonet in hand. The upro: 
dreadful, as you boys may imagine, an 
than one Ghazi bit the dust, pierced 
by Jack’s bayonet. 

Just as relief came to us he f: 
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"ry portion of the apparatus. 

dimensions I shall give throughout will 

à full-size instrument. The reference 

vers and figures correspond in the two 

‘um, figs. 1 and 2; the reader may there- 

make comparisons should he experience 

difficulty in understanding any of the 
rts. 

Fig. 1 shows the apparatus with a door 
st the front, marked x, hinged at v, and kept 
in position by a small button at the top. A 
lock may be substituted for the button if it 
is thought desirable. The object of furnish- 
ing the apparatus with this door is to give 
access to the works, and also in order to 
permit of the views being changed, without 
interfering with any other part of the 
machine. 

A window is fitted across the top corner of 
the casing (as shown at v), by suitably fitting 
into grooves an ordinary piece of sheet-glass, 


4 inches x 1 inch. This window is shaded by a 
hood similar in shape to those used on most 
stereoscopes, the only difference being 
that the two sides are flat instead of 
curved. 

The top portion of this hood is con- 
cave, as shown in fig. 2. It is shaped 
in this manner in order ío fit the 
observer's forehead. 

A slot is cut in the top of the instrument, 
in the position shown at s. "This opening 
should be large enough to allow a penny to 
pass through without rubbing. To prevent 
the woodwork wearing away at this point it 
is necessary that a zmall brass plate, 2 inches 
x 1 inch (fig. 3), should be fitted over the open- 
ing, and secured by means of four small 
screws. 

On either side of the casing, and near to 
the window, a round hole is cut, to form 
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circular side-lights to illuminate the pictures. 
These openings, one of which is shown at 4, 
fig. 1, are exactly 11 inch across the diameter. 
They should be cut exactly this size by 
using one of Anderson’s expansion bits 
(fig. 4). This centre-bit is provided with an 
extra adjustable cutter, which may be set to 
cut any size hole within its range of adjust- 
ment. 


The side openings are now covered over on 
the inside with ordinary sheet-glass, held in 
place by means of round-headed screws. As 
the pictures can only be satisfactorily viewed 
from the front and proper position, it is 
quite unnecessary to use ground-glass for 
these side-lights. 

It is obvious that four cinematograph 
books will be required. Two of these should 
be drilled (with a twist drill) nearest the left- 
hand side, as in fig. 5, and two nearest the 
right-hand side, so that when they are fitted 
into the centre revolving block the pins 
securing them may not come in contact with 
each other. By referring to fig. 6 this will 
be further explained. Here we have a solid 
view of the centre block. It consists of a 
plain block of hard wood (preferably ma- 
hogany or oak), 2} inches square and 214 
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inches wide, with a hole made in its centre 
$ inch diameter, through which the spindle 
on which it revolves is passed. In the 
centre of all fcur sides a square groove is 
cut, and the holes drilled as shown, so that 
when one of the books drilled as fig. 5 is placed 
in the groove marked PTUS it may be 
fastened in by party | Yd niin 53! through 
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house in the garden, and the birds are 
allowed on to a piece of common ground 
outside through holes in the wall. This is 
not a satisfactory plan, and it is better to 
have a smaller run in one’s own demain than 
to run the risk of loss, accident, and false 
breeding by letting the birds run loose. 

Choose a sunny aspect for your house and 
outside shelter, and give the birds as big a 
run as ever you can get. You should have 
at least two square yards per bird, and more 
if you can. 

Where the run is small it is not necessary 
to have grass—in fact, it is better not. 

The grass soon looks deplorable when 
birds are trampling about on it all day, and 
when once fouled it is poison to the birds to 
eat it. 

Instead, have a good earthen run. It will 
get quite hard in time, and once a weck it 
should be well swept over with a stiff yard 
brush, and a part of it may be hfted every 
day with a pitchfork, to give employment to 
the birds. 

Probably you will have to wire your run 
off to prevent the birds trespassing. 

Neat 6 ft. hurdles can be purchased reason- 
ably, or else the run can be made with some 
6 ft. high-roll netting, 2 in. mesh, fastened 
with staples on to stout square posts fixed 
into the ground at intervals of 6 to 8 ft. 

If the latter plan is followed, the post 
should be quite 6 in. into the ground, and 
a trench should be dug all round so that the 
netting may be sunk some 3 in. below the 
surface of the ground. 

The netting must be stretched very tight. 

It makes a neater job if horizontals are 
stretched across at the top, but these are an 
added expense, and are not absolutely 
essential. 

A wire-netting door must be provided; the 
width should be 3 ft. at least. It is a mis- 
take to have too narrow a door. 

See that the site is well drained. If the 
ground looks damp, and if you notice that 
the rain does not run away quickly, dig a 
deep trench the length of the run, and do 
not grudge going deep enough. Put a 
quantity of rough stuff. like big stones, 
broken bricks, cinders, etc., in the bottom, 
and then fill up again. 

The Housc.—Your house can be purchased 
ready-made or you can make it yourse!f, or, 
better still, there may be on the premises 
some shed or outhouse which can be 
utilised. 

Take note of the following principles in 
selecting or making a house: 

There should be abundant ventilation, and 
this ventilation should be towards the 
highest point of the roof, whether the house 
be a ** lean-to "—that is, one built against the 
wall—or one standing out by itself. 

The perch should be out of the draught, 
and not too high up. Three feet from the 
ground is quite high enough. Under the 
perch you must have a 13 in.-wide board, so 
that all-night droppings may be caught. 
Under the board place the nests. You will 
only want a couple, or three at the outside. 
There should not be a wooden floor, neither 
should there be a shelter underneath the 
house. 4 ft. 6 in. high to the eaves, and 
5 ft. 6 in. to the top of the ridge, and 4 ft. 
in length by 5 ft. in width will be large 
enough. Make the door of the house of wire- 
netting on a framework. Carry the door to 
the ground, and board up solid 2 ft. I 
cannot give you an exact design, as so much 
will depend on what you can get hold of, and 
the position of your run. Place the house 
so that it faces the south if possible, and see 
that the slope of the ground is such that the 
water runs away from, rather than into, the 
house. 

If you think the site is damp, dig up the 
ground first, about 2 ft. deep, and fill up with 
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rough stones, broken bricks, clinkers, or other 
loose stuff at hand. Put in plenty, and then 
cover over with the earth ngain. Beat down 
hard until you have a solid dry floor, and 
cover over with thick peat-moss 4 in. in 
depth. 

If you have the perch placed 6 in. from 
the wall farthest from the draught, and have 
the 13 in. board underneath, you can keep 
your peat moss a long time without changing, 
as you will take away all-night droppings 
evcry morning, and ther will never be any 
smell in the house at al 

Tie Shcl'er.—Besides the house, you will 
want a shelter for the bi ds in the daytime. 
This should run alongside the house. If in 
the open it will want a boarded back. If 
against a wall this will be saved, and you 
will only necd the sideaway from the house 
boarded, sloping from 5 ft. behind to 4 ft. 
in front. A couple of stout posts 4 ft. and 
5 ft. respectively should be nailed against 
the house or driven into the ground close to 
the house, and another post, 5 ft. in length, 
should be nailed, and should run parallel with 
the wall, to the back and front of the shelter. 
The roof consists of 6 ft.-long sheets of corru- 
gated iron. Be sure and put a gutter along the 
front edge of your shelter, which will, as you 
see, be 5 ft. long. Place a peich the full 
length of the shelter about 2 ft. from the 
ground. 

The floor of the shelter should be drained, 
if necessary, like that of the house, and be 
covered thickly with the ashes from the 
household fireplaces. 

This house and shelter are needed whether 
the birds have an open range or not. 

How to start.—You cannot exactly start on 
nothing, for there are some preliminary 
expenses, as we have seen, but expenses must 
be regulated by the money to hand. 

The better the first start, perhaps, the better 
the result. At the same time, those who inde- 
pendently make their own capital from the 
beginning may in the end succeed better 
than those who have everything ready made 
to hand. 

The very cheapest way is to buy some good 
eggs and rear your own stock birds, but the 
rearing of chickens by a novice might not at 
first succeed, and it isa long time before 
any return comes for the money. 

I think it is nicest to buy some March or 
April hatched pullets in the autumn, even 
thougk as much as 5s. to 6s. is given each 
for them. The eggs soon come in, and the 
owner is encouraged by a regular weekly 
income right away. 

As we are only considering birds for egg- 
laying, we must have pullets or year-old 
hens that have nearly got through the moult. 
Do not be put off with birds older than 
two years. They do not pay for their 
food. 

If you are buying, it is not always easy to 
tell old birds from young ones, but look at 
their legs. If they are very smooth and 
fresh, and the surface looks springy and 
clean, they are probably young, but if the 
leg surface is very hard and brittle, and 
covered more or less with scales or a whitish 
growth, do not have them at any price. 
Keep to the pure breeds. 

You are going into the thing partly for 
pleasure, as well as profit, and a nice lot of 
pure bred birds are interesting and worth 
looking after, and you will in the end grow 
to take far more interest in them than if 
they were common mongrels. 

Never buy for stock any birds that have 
been exhibited. It is generally a losing 
business to exhibit, so be careful ; and unfor- 
tunately the laying qualities of the birds are 
often spoiled when they are bred only for 
the show-pen. 

If you have any intention of rearing 


chickens for your own stock later, Font Nont), 


to keep an eye on the hens that lay the most 
eggs. 

No pains you can take in this direction 
will be wasted. Find out your best layers, 
for out of your ten hens three or four will 
outstrip the others. Set eggs from these 
birds alone, and you will rear good layers ; 
and if you select year after year, your birds 
will become noted, and the neighbours will 
envy you and wonder how it is that your 
birds are laying when everyone else's have 
stopped. 

In choosing the breed, you must consider 
your own likes and dislikes, but when once 
chosen, stick to it for at least three years. 

Those who are always changing backwards 
and forwards according to the passing advice 
of every visitor never do any good. If you 
are never going to rear chickens, you want a 
non sitting breed. 

For confinement there is nothing better 
than the Minorca. The eggs are large and 
the birds are hardy. White Leghorns are 
also very good. But their plumage gets 
soiled easily. 

Where there is an open run, and the birds 
are at liberty, for egg-laying nothing will 
surpass the new breed of Anconas. This is 
a black and white mottled bird. The 
feathering is very irregular yet, but this is of 
no consequence as far as the laying points 
are concerned. Brown Leghorns and Buff 
Leghorns and Andalusians all lay well, but 
they want open ranges. 

These birds, and in fact all non-sitting 
varieties, lay white eggs. There is no need 
to keep a male bird unless chickens are 
wanted. 

If you want chickens and hens that 
will sit, Buff Orpingtons, Buff Rocks, Wyan- 
dottes, or Faverolles are to be recommended. 
The Buff Orpingtons will probably give the 
best results. Plymouth Rocks are also good 
layers. 

For actual paying you will find that, unless 
table chickens are wanted, it will pay better 
to have a small incubator and brooder. and 
hatch and rear your chickens artificially. 
and then confine your stock to the non-sitting 
varieties. 

For winter layers, the Anconas and Minor- 
cas and Leghorns are the best of the non- 
sitters, and Buff Orpingtons of the sitters. 

Taking the average, the sitting varieties 
lay best in the winter in cold exposed places, 
but winter laying largely depends on the 
time the birds are hatched and the care they 
receive, 

( To be continued.) 
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animated pictures exhibited in this 
mutoscope consist of those reproduc- 
tions of living photographs in book form 
published by Messrs. Gies & Co., and pro- 
curable ut sixpence each from the Royal 
Export Company, 23 Farringdon Avenue, 
London. 
No dcubt most of my readers will be 
acquainted with these ingenious produc- 
tions. Each book contains about one 
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hundred pages. On each succeeding page an 
image of the scene originally photographed 
is printed, and each succeeding impression 
represents the various objects in the view 
under different aspects. The result is that, 
by holding the book in the left hand, and 
allowing the leaves to escape in rapid suc- 
cession from under the thumb of the right 
hand, the operator has presented to his 
mind a composition of the whole, producing 
lifelike etfect. 

Now. however pleasing these results may 
be. all who have operuted these books will 
agree with me when I say that there is 
alwavs some difficulty in retaining a uniform 
speed, when turning the leaves over in this 
manner, hence the necessity of some more 
satisfactory method. But I think I am quite 
safe in saying that the Boy's Own Mutoscope, 
as described in this article, will accomplish 


4. 


the work of turning the leaves not only with 
& certainty in action, but also in a simple 
manner. Let us get to work, then, and con- 
struct a machine. 

It is necessary first of all to decide on 
the kind of wood for the outside framework, 
and I should suggest using either mahogany 
or oak. As long as the size and general for- 
mation is adhered to, it matters very little 
whether the casing is dovetailed. tenoned, 
or screwed together; it is therefore unneces- 
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sary for me to give detailed instructions for 
the joinery portion of the apparatus. 

The dimensions I hall give throughout will 
be for a full-size instrument. The reference 
numbers and figures correspond in the two 
diagram, figs. 1 and 2; the reader may there- 
fore make comparisons should he experience 
any difficulty in understanding any of tho 
parts. 

Fig. 1 shows the apparatus with a door 
at the front, marked x, hinged at v, and kept 
in position by a small button at the top. A 
lock may be substituted for the button if it 
is thought desirable. The object of furnish- 
ing the apparatus with this door is to give 
access to the works, and also in order to 
permit of the views being changed, without 
interfering with any other part of the 
machine. 

A window is fitted across the top corner of 
the casing (as shown at v), by suitably fitting 
into grooves an ordinary piece of sheet-glass, 


4inches x 1 inch. This window is shaded by a 
hood similar in shape to those used on most 
stereoscopes, the only difference being 
that the two sides are flat instead of 
curved. 

The top portion of this hood is con- 
cave, as shown in fig. 2. It is shaped 
in this manner in order to fit the 
observer's forehead. 

A slot is cut in the top of the instrument, 
in the position shown at s. This opening 
should be large enough to allow & penny to 
pass through without rubbing. To prevent 
the woodwork wearing away at this point it 
is necessary that a small brass plate, 2 inches 
x 1 inch (fig. 3), should be fitted over the open- 
ing, and secured by means of four small 
Screws. 

On either side of the casing, and near to 
the window, a round hole is cut, to form 


circular side-lights to illuminate the pictures. 
These openings, one of which is shown at 4, 
fig. 1, are exactly 14 inch across the diameter. 
They should be cut exactly this size by 
using one of Anderson's expansion bits 
(fig. 4). This centre-bit is provided with an 
extra adjustable cutter, which may be set to 
cut any size hole within its range of adjust- 
ment. 


The side openings are now covered over on 
the inside with ordinary sheet-glass, held in 
place by means of round-headed screws. As 
the pictures can only be satisfactorily viewed 
from the front and proper position, it is 
quite unnecessary to use ground-glass for 
these side-lights. 

It is obvious that four cinematograph 
books will be required. Two of these should 
be drilled (with a twist drill) nearest the left- 
hand side. as in fig. 5, and two nearest the 
right-hand side, so that when they are fitted 
into the centre revolving block the pins 
securing them may not come in contact with 
cach other. By referring to fig. 6 this will 
be further explained. Here we have a solid 
view of the centre block. It consists of a 
plain block of hard wood (preferably ma- 
hogany or oak), 2j inches square and 2;4 
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inches wide, with a hole made in its centre 
i inch diameter, through which the spindle 
on which it revolves is passed. In the 
centre of all fcur sides a square groove is 
cut, and the holes drilled as shown, so that 
when one of the books drilled as fig. 5 is placed 
in the groove marked c, fig. 6, it may be 
fastened in by passing a rod (fig. 7) through 
the holes at a and B (fig. 6), after which it is 
bolted by means of a winged nut. In figs. 1 
and 2 these rods and bolts are shown at 6 
and 7. 


(To bc continued.) 
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jam He [ $ed DAFFODILS, AND HOW TO GROW THEM 
MERETUR CETT By W. Warsow, of Kew. 
DEAE ETAT PART I. 
E NETT, | « H” that hath two cakes of bread, let him been in such constant favour as the Daffodil, Only about one-third of this number have 
ie Ue bl 32 TE sell ove of them for flowers of which was a favourite garden flower with our any horticultural value, by far the majority 
VIC LAC EU Narcissus; for bread is the food of the body, ancestors, and especially as the flower for of the popular sorts being hybrids or seel- 
jon "M T but Narcissus is the food of the soul.“ making garlands. The Rev. Canon Ella. lings of garden origin. These are the progens 
ds FIL i | These are the words of Mahomet, and they combe, in his delightful book, * The Plant. of N. Pseudo-narcissus, N. poeticus, N. 
rave Meet i have been taken to heart by Englishmen, to lore of Shakespeare," says it has been the Tazetta, N. Jonquilla, N. triandrus, ani 
1i M rent whom Daffodils, that come before the favourite of all English poets from the time N. Bulbocodium. They all intercross freely. 
wa n 2B swallow dares," and Narcissi, the poets’ type of Shakespeare, and even before, for Spenser and out of them breeders have obtained the 
ERA opis of maiden purity and beauty, have become of spoke of “the green strowed round with hosts of named varieties which add so much 
(M, + (itis considerable commercial importance, and Daffodowndillies.”’ to the delight of the garden in spring. 
y» $ li Be} : also as beloved for their beauty and fragrance The botanical name adopted by Linnæus Daffodils are first cousins. to Snowdrop: | 
a se az the Rose itself. for the whole family of Daffodils is of and Snowflakes, and this family relationship | 
TE ee | For the Daffodil is essentially an English mythological origin. Narcissus wasabeautiful is evident in the bulbs, leaves, flowers tw 
EI LIE flower, in the same sense as cricket and foot. youth who preferred gazing at his own reflec- some extent, and fruits; the three genera a: 
. ball are English games. In Australia and tion inthe water to the charms of the nymph also alike in their habit of flowering early in 
TOR. SAT New Zealand, in Canada and the United Echo, and as a punishment for his vanity the year. The character which distinguish. - 
| OE m Ti States, Daffodils rank with the most favoured he was changed by Nemesis, the goddess of all Daffodils from other hardy flowers is tb- 
HNO TRUE HN of flowers, whereas in Continental countries, — justice and punishment, into a flower: corona, or crown, formed by the prolongat u 
', Rare P | if we except Holland, they find scarcely any of the tubular portion of the flower. Botanist» 
i £u E admirers. At a great exhibition held in “And looking for his corse they only found have divided the species into groups, accord- 
0 SUNT | Paris a year or two ago, a magnificent dis- A rising stalk with yellow blossoms crowned," ing to the length and shape of this corona. 3> 
; DEUM play of Daffodils made by several English follows : 
E A 4 specialists was passed almost unnoticed. There are about twenty species of Narcissus, Group I. Macsrconosarr (large-crowne|) 
ITA UP Of all English plants —and the true Daffodil and they are nearly all European, a few or “ Coffee-cups "—example, N. Pscu.- 
, aM ri (N. Pseudo-narcissus) is wild in copses and extending into Northern Africa, Persia, Cash- narcissus. | 
at TEM. moist woods throughout England. -none bave mere, India, and even into China and Japan. Group I~ MEprOC/oRONAII (medium 
4 IKT A. d ( ^ > 
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crowned) or “ Tea-cups "—example, X. 
incomparabilis. 

Group III. Parvicoroxatr (small-crowned) 
or Saucers " —examnple, N. poeticus. 

Group II. is of hybrid origin, its parents 
being Groups I. and III. 

Although Narcissus is the accepted 
botanical name for the whole of these plants, 
it is also used popularly in a more restrictive 
sense, and, whilst we speak of them collectively 
as Datfodils, to be correct we should apply 
this term only to Group I., and that of 
Narcissus to Group III. When, however, 
we come to the hybrids between these two 
groups, we are met with the same ditliculty 
as besets all attempts to set naturc in order. 
There is a still more restricted use to these 
two terms—Narcissus for the Poet's Narcissi 
simply, and! Daffodil for the common Daffo- 
downdilly of our copses und hedgerows. 

( To be continued.) 
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TWO THOUGHTS. 
By tus Rev. PHI BURROUGHS STRONG, 


THE BETTER WAY. 

IT is better to smile than to frown; 
It is better to laugh than to cry ; 
Jt is better to look on the sunny side 

Than to look on the dark and sigh. 


A DARE. 
Boys, never be dared! If a thing be right, 
Why, tben for its own sake do it: 
If wrong, to be dared is cowardly quite; 
Just dare to say No, nud stick to it. 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


MARCH. 


ENTOMOLOGY. 
By Tu: Rev. THEODORE Woop, F.E.3. 


3 far us weather is concerned, March ts just about 
the most uncertain month of all the twelve. On 
the one hand, it may bring blue skies and balmy 
breezes Which would do credit to an average May: on 
the other, it may prove simply a continuance of winter 
in its most aggravated form. You never know, So I 
find it rather difficult to tell the entomologist what to 
look for, All Jean dois to tell him what heougAt to tind 
if the sea son is what it should be. 

First, then. his eyes will be gladdened by the sight 
of a Sulphur (Gonepteryr rhamni) or two, fresh from 
their long winter slumber. This is the time to catch 
them if you want good specimens, for they are always 
in the most perfect condition when first they appear 
in the spring. Hibernated Tortoise-shells and Pen- 
corks there will be also, aud perhaps a Painted Lady. 
But it is useless to trouble about these, for they get so 
knocked about during their six weeks of dissipation 
in the autumn that one rarely comes across a specimen 
which is worth putting into the collection. 

Moths, however, are beginning to appear in some 
numbers. Look out for the Small Ejgar ( £riogaster 
lancstris) among hawthorn; and if you happen to live 
near any large wood in the south of England, keep an 
eve always open for the beautiful Kentish Glory 
(Endromas rersicolor), It flies in clearings in the 
warm suushine, and, if you can only succeed in finding 
& newly emerged female, you way entice any number 
of males totlieir doom by putting her out in a little 
muslin cage and standing by with a net. They are 
such gallant fellows that they will actually settle down 
on the fair one's prison, and allow you to pill-box them 
as they sit. 

Then watch the trunks of the oak-trees for the Great 
Oax Beauty (Amphidasts prodromarkit). It is never 
common, but is pretty well distributed: so that in 
most. localities vou may be fairly sure of finding it. 
At nieht, too, it is fond of sitting on street-lamps, 
ah-orbed in contemplation of the mysterious flame 
within: and von can shin up and box it without the 
smallest difficulty. The Early Thorn (tt illn- 
(diria) too. you may get in the same way, and you 
will find tbat the spring specimens are half us big 
avain as those which vou get in summer, so that 
anyone who did not know the insect well would thiuk 
that they belonged to a different species. The pile 
Brindled Beauty (Phigalia ptlosaria) is usually common 
on palings. 

The Small Brindled Beauty (vii hi:pidaria) also 
comes out in March. Richmond Park isa great place 
for it, and so is Epping Forest. You may find it, 
sitting on the truuks of oak-trees near the ground, 
The Large Brindled Beauty (Bison hirtaria) is 
commoner, and sometimes swarms in the London 
squares, While the queer little March Moth (Aniso- 
preruz dscularia) sits upon palinzs, with its wings 
folded closely round {ts body. You would scarcely 
know it from a bit of dead leaf. 

Among birches you should look for the Yellow-horned 
(Cymatophora lacicornis), Generally it turns up 
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singly, but I once found nearly a hundred m a single 
afternoon, as they were drying their wings on sapling 
birches in a plantation at West Wiekham. Then the 
Frosted Green (C. riders) may be lound on oaks, 
where it is not very easily « n. and the Early Grey 
(Xntocampa Uthorhiza) on pali.gs. Hardest of al! to 
tind, however, is the Pine Beauty ( Trachea piniperda), 
whieh looks exactly lixe u bit of pine-bark from which 
the outer fake lius been knocked off, so that you might 
look straight at it trum a distauce of only two or three 
feet and never notice it nt all. 

If the evenings are quite mild, try a little sugaring, 
as a good many of the autumn moths hibernate and 
come out again in the spring. And one or two of 
these ure well worth having. There is the Orange 
Upper-wiug (//oporina croceago), for instance, and the 
Red-headed Chestnut. (Cerastis erythrocephala)y, and 
the Dotted Chestnut (Dasycampa rubiginea), sud the 
Dark Pinion (Xylina semibrunnea), to say nothing ot a 
host of commoner things which go into winter quarters 
almost as soon as they Jeuve the chrysalis, aud so ure 
still in very fair condition. 

]t is well worth while, too, to go out with a lantern 
at night and look for caterpillars, Most ot. those 
which you find will belong, it is true, to the commoner 
species ; but by rearing them vou cun at least be sure 
of perfect specimens, while now and then you may 
get hold of a nice variety. Be very careful, in collect- 
Ing them, not to crowd too many into one box. If you 
do, you will find Whzu you get home that they have 
been “sweating,” and are in the last stages of exhaus- 
tion in consequence, and half the number, or even 
more, will probably die, Put them into a roomy uud 
well-ventilated breeding-cage, with a couple of inches 
of finely sifted mould at the bottom; give them a 
plentiful supply of fresh food every day, and handle 
them as little as you possibly can. For caterpillars 


are very delicate creatures, and the slightest of- 


squeezes may result in a hopeless “cripple.” 

The coleopterist should be diligent in the use of the 
water-net, for March is the very best month m the 
year for the beetles which live in ditches and ponds. 
The net should be worked backwards aud forwanis 
through every pateh of weeds ; and, as many of the 
water-beetles are very sluggish, the rubbish which is 
swept up should be most carefully examined before it 
is thrown aside, And don't think that if you get 
nothing on one day it is useless to try again on the 
next. For water-beetles tly by night, like Macbetli's 
witches; and the pond which is empty to-day may 
have plenty of tenants to-morrow, 


The Boy Himself, Poultry Run, Pigeon Loft, 
Aviary, Kennel, Rabbitry, and Gardens. 


By Dr. GORDON STABLES, R. N. 


HE Boy HiMsELF.—In the plain advice I have been 
giviog for the last month or two on “ How to 
become a Shargar.' I have said nothing about 
clothes. The would-be shargar's parents, whether 
rich or poor, have to provide these ; but the boy himself 
cun do lots to wear them out. There are plenty more 
where they come from; so don't take any care of 
them, never brush them nor trouble your head ubout 
cuts and tears Gratitude in a boy is a sign he will 
grow up a good-hearted, feeling man, with sympathy 
not only for his fellow-beings, but even for Cod’s 
creatures who live and suffer all around him, But a 
shurgar has little of this, and I want to point out to 
you thut, as your body is, so will your mind be. The 
would-be shargar, therefore, as he smokes his heart- 
destroying civurette, must endeavour to squash all 
good teelings as soon as they begin to rise in his morsel 
of a breast. Doing so will help to stunt his growth, 
and make his cheeks like parchment, and he will have 
the satisfaction of being a little withered old man 
before he is out of his teens. He must have no respect 
for his elders or superiors. Figuratively speaking, he 
must blow bacey smoke in their face. Not literally, 
else lie would soon find himself on the other side of tlie 
wall For the sharxar is always a coward, aud if big 
enough he would be a bully. 

The would-be shargar must beware of obeying orders 
from anyone, He must be sharp at rebuff, and well 
practised in the lowest sort of slang, whether he 
knows the meaning of it or not. 

Bad habits, of course, conduce to snargarism weaken 
the will, destroy the nerves, and induce imbecility. 
Laziness must be encouraved. 
shargar, don't think of getting out of bed when called 
first thing. Only manly boys do this, and carly rising 
might make you grow tall aud strong. If yoa wanted 
to cultivate a bieeps aud to be well prepornened. in 
body, with strong limbs, a good and shapely chest, 
straight spine, and well. poised head you would get up 
of a morning when called, have a cold sponge all over, 
a run before breakfast, and a spell with the Indian 
clubs. But the budding ehargar does not want that 
sort of thing. So he must lie long in bed, and so get 
soft and flabby. 

Here is what the fathee of a sixteen year 9.1 “Joon” 
said to me the other day : © Doctor, I've tried every: 
thing with my boy, but T can't grt him up of a 
morning, and he is too lazy fer anything in the world 
that [ know of. Have you anything you can sug- 
gest?” 

* Yes," I replied ; “a spleadil employment, Your 
boy, like scores of others I know, is just cuv out for 
it." 

“Tell mo, doctor: tell me!“ said the father anxiously, 

* Inezbation, my dear sir.” 

“What?” E ! 

*[ncabation," I repeated. “Get bim a pair of 
feather breeches, and set him to hatch chickens.” 


If you would bs a. 
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Tug TorLrRY Rux.—It will be as well to read 
“Doings” of last month. It will be well, moreover, if 
you buy a book on poultry. Iam, however, writing a 
few papers on fowls, and from these I have no doubt 
many useful hints will be learned. 

You will be setting hens now. This ia ensily done 1f 
you know the way ; so are most things. You must 
not, however, be like the boy who wrote me last 
simmer. He said he hud got a whole lot of eggs, 
made a nest for them, and put à hen on top. But she 
wouldn't sit. Then he cooped her leide them, and, 
instead of setting, she set to and smashed the eggs and 
ate some, Well, that boy ought to have been cooped 
himself. The hen must be clucking or broody. At 
such n time the heat of their bodies is very great. The 
eggs ten to thirteen new-laid. The nest—well, get a big 
round cheese box, and put it in a quiet half-dark 
corner where the hen wiil not be molested, The box 
must be bottomless, and a turf put in, then cut straw 
over it, und the ergs nicely placed. You may try her 
first on china eggs till sure that she means business. 
Then take these away and slip in the others. She is to 
be fed once a day on maize—she generally comes off to 
feed—and plenty oi water should be put down, A dust- 
bath would do good, but she may not always take it. A 
Dorking, or cross Dorking and Game, is à good mother, 
The Spanish Andalusian, Leghorns, etc, are not sitting 
fowls, but good layers. 

If the weather is coid a little warm, soft food will do 
good ; but it must be luinpy, and not thin. Put some 
Spratt’s bone-meal in this. 

Finish all your repairs now. Spring is coming ; the 
buds ard burgeons are already on bush and tree, and 
the birds are singing all day long. 


THE PrGkoN Lorr.—There is no extra hurry for 
pairing your birds just yebawhtle. But if the weather 
is fine you may. Study your book well before vou 
begin. Be sure you don't pair two hens, for often they 
will be quite pleased to take up house together, though 
of course the eggs will be barren. Get some one who 
knows to tell you which to mate, for it takes an 
experienced eye sometimes to distinguish sex. 

It is to be hoped that, before thinking of mating, 
your loft has been weli cleaned. If not bad luck will 
attend you, and you will have all kinds of trouble, not 
to say disease itself. The food for the hoppers must 
not now be so dry and hard, the fountains clean, and 
the water soft and pure. Piace the birds you intend 
to mate in contiguous pens till they * play up.” 
Choose only good, strong, healthy birds to breed from. 
You dun t want shargars. 


THE AVIARY.—I think I told you montis ago to be 
prepared for the breeding season. If 1 did not do so, I 
ought to have done it—the principal preparation being 
the selection of the birds, because it is well that these 
should know you before business begins. They will 
then understand that they have to look to you for food 
and water and everything else. 

If the breeding-caye is not a new one, be most carcful 
that it is clean and pure. I told you to thoroughly 
cleanse, disinfect, and dry before you put it away, aud 
now you had better give it another scrub and a sun- 
dry, for mites will play havoc with your birds if they 
get a chance. I still believe in the cage with the 
centre partition, putting the cock in one end and the 
hen in the other, and not drawing the dividing wire- 
wall away until thev are quite friendly. 

The time of mating will depend on the weather. 
Perhaps, to be safe, you had better let it be well past 
the middle of the month. Damp and cold and a direct 
draught are injurious ; out so too is a close, ill-venti- 
lated apartment, 


Tun KENNEL.—Many of my “loons,” I have reason 
to know, keep their pet dogs chained up night and day 
to barrel or other kennels, as often as not exposed to 
wind und wet, and with very little bedding. Obh, m 
dear boys, Just toink how you yourself would like such 
treatment. Do you believe that He who mace these 
noble animals and entrusted you with the care of 
them will prosper you if unkind to them ? Think of 
it! Oaten straw, it dry, makes the best bed: but a 
chain is cruel, however good the bed is, and the poor 
animals disturb the whole neighbourhood, and destroy 
the rest of invalids, to whom sleep is life itself. 


THe RABaiITRY —Chcose healthy steck whatever vou 
do. Have the hutebes the very acme of cleanliness, 
ara give dry bedding. The bunnies should have a run 
on the grass every Doe diy now. Buc filth and under- 
feeding breed disease and mischief of all sorts, and 
wrying to breed under such circumstances is sure to be 
Unsuccessful. 


Tur KITCHEN GARDEN.— You will need to be busy 
herein new, if you desire to make a show in the 
coming summer months. Do not wait for the weather, 
but stir up the ground if at ail dry. Manure well and 
dig deeply, getting ria of weed-rocts: so many cf 
these prepagaie and extend their species by crawling 
underground. Couch grass bindwced, bryony and 
celandine, to ray uothing of tussilago, are terrible 
chemies to our crops. Yon can plant cabbages and 
grecas generally pow: sow onions, and get your 
potatoes in. Trim begges, borders, and see to the 
walka. Mind, there is nothing more healthful than 
gardening, nor hetter for tne education of the mind. 
Any boy who has a mind can see God in every green 
growing thing, and hear Nature iu the happy voices of 
every bird that sings. 


THE FLOWER GAKDEN—It is too soon to plant 
your annuals, oc course. But you can be getting 
everything ready. I hope to bring gardening more to 
the front next month. Nevertheless, be busy during 
March. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


(Twenty-THIRD ANNUAL SENIE».] 


go” NEW SUBJECTS FOR 
MARCH. 


An Announcement! 


XIX. Cricket Season, 1901: 
A . B. O. P. Postcard Competition. 


Y E have made arrangements to give to successful 

competitors in this ‘ Postcard” series Twelre 
Cricket-Bats, one each week for twelve weeks. The 
cricket-bats will be the well-known John Piggett 
“ Surrey Driver," as used by Robert Abel of tue Surrey 
Eleven. l 


LIST OF COMPETITIONS. 


1. Tun BEST ALL-ENGLAND TEAM, “GENTLEMEN,” 
TO PLAY THE WORLD, as selected by our readers. 
(Competition closes March 16.] 

2. Tne Best ALL-ENGLAND TEAM. PROFESSIONALS, 
TO PLAY THE WORLD, as selected by our readers. 
(Competition closes March 23.) 

3. Tur: Best See or Lines “To wy Bat.” 
petition closes March 30.) 

4. Tuk Best DRAWING OF THE Dav ITSELF, as held 
by the competitor. [Competition cluses April 6.) 

5. THE BEST PEN-AND-INK SKETCH OF “ OUR SCHOOL 
CAPTAIN" WIELDING THE BAT. [Competition 
closes April 13.) - 
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6. THE Rest SKETCH oF “OUR SCHOOL ‘Murr’” 


USING THE Bat. (Competition closes April 
20.) 

7. Tur Best Ser or VERSES ON THE GAME OF 
CRICKET. (Competition closes April 23.) 

s. THE BEST PEN-AND-INK SKETCH OF THE SCHOOL 
“SWELL ' ON THE ANNUAL Marcu DAY. [Com- 
petition closes May 4.) 

9. THE Best SKETCH OF THE SCHOOL “ JOKER” 
MIMICKING THAT SWELL. [Competition closes 
May 11.) 

10. THE Best SKETCH OF THE DOCTOR'S PRETTY 
DAUGHTER WATCHING THE Maren, [Competi- 
tion closes May 18.) 

11. THE Best SKETCH OF THE DOCTOR HIMSELF. 
(Competition closes Man 25.) 

12. TAR Best SKETCH OF ‘THE MAN WHO MADE THE 
WINNING Hir. [Competition closes June 1.) 

* % AU the above subjects must be treated on a post- 
card only, and the full name and address of the sender 
must be written on each, No extension of time can be 
allowed far Colonial or other. readers, and no e certifi- 
cates” will be given beyond one to cack Prize-icinner.] 


XX. — Cricket" Drawing 
Competition. 
Pri:es—Two Guineas. 


We offer PRuizE-MoNEY up to this amount for the best 
design, in colours, for a eap-budge for a Boy's Own 
Cricket Club, (Last dap for sendinga in, June S. Open 
to all regular I. U. I.“ readers equally) 


XXI.—“ Cricket Photography. 


Prizes — Tio Guineas, 


We offer Prizes up to this amount for (1) tlie best 
photograph of a 1901 boys’ ericket-mateh ; (2) the best. 
photo of a 1901 boys' cricket team. (Last day Jor 
sending in, September 30. Open to all regular * BORO 
renders equally.) 


XXII.— Cricket Literary 
Competition. 
Pri:es—Two Guincas. 


We offer Prizes up to this amount for the best 
paper, not exceeding 50% words, on“ How we Managed 
the Refreshment Departinent of our C.C.” [Last day 
tor sending in, September 30. Open to all regular 
H. C.. readers equally.) 


XXIII. A Special “ Schools 
Cricket Competition. 


Pri:es— Four Guineas, 


We also offer special PhiZks up to the amount of 
Four Guineas in connection with the cricket season, as 
follows : 

1. To THE PUBLIC-SCHOOL BATSMAN (i.c. A BATSMAN 
NOW AT A PERLIC SCHOOL) WHO MAKES THE 
BIGGEST SCORE IN 1901. 

9. To THE “PRIVATE” on SECONDARY SCHOOL BATS- 
MAN WHO MAKES THE BIGGEST SCORE IN 1901. 

3. To TRE LONDON BOARD (oR VOLUNTARY) SCHOOL 
BASMAN WHO MAKES THE BIGGEST SCORE IN 
1901. 

4. TO THE .PnoviNcjAT, BOARD (OR VOLUNTARY) 
ScuooL BATSMAN WHO MAKES THE BIGGEsr 
SCORE IN 1901. 


., Thes: Prizes must be claimed by the competitor 
hy the last week in September, and each, in sending in, 
mnst state cleartu his score, and where and how made, 
5 Fe a master shold also accompany eact: 
clutn. 


We repeat here the following announcements. as they 
refer equally to every month throughout the year : 


* 


Descriptive Compositic i. 
Pries iel te Guineas. 


We offer PRIZES to this amount for the best descrip- 
tion, each to be confined to 100 words. of the Coloured 
Plates that may be issued with the present volume 
(Vol. XXIII.). The descriptions should reach us within 
sic weeks of the publication of each monthly part of the 
Paper, except in the case of Indian and Colonial reader: 
We will allot 10s. 6d. for each best description tons 
received, and, iu addition to this, will award Fite 
Pounds, on completion, to the writer who shall win 
most of these monthly Half-Guinea Prizes during the 
progress of the serie. 


Special Merit Prizes. 
Gold and Silcer Medals ! 


We purpose giving annually a badge in GoLD to the 
competitor who-in any year covered by our annmal 
volume series, heads the list of Prize-winners ài to 
number of subjects—provided the success be in not 
less than three; und another badge in SILVER to the 
competitor who bears off most certificates outside the 
actual Prize-winners, These medals cannot be won more 
‘han once by the same competitor. 
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SATURDAY, MARCH 92, 1901. Price One Penny. 


[ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. ] 


— ee THE CRUISE 
^N 3 9m" | “ARCTIC FON^ 
pur IN 


ICY SEAS 
AROUND THE 
POLE. 


By Dr. Gorpon STABLES, 
R.N. 


CHAPTER IX.—IN THE DARK 
DEPTHS OF OCEAN. 


THERE was now on board the 

Arctic For quite a small 
menagerie. There was first and 
foremost the red-tailed grey 
parrot, who talked and whistled 
all day long. and played strange 
and wonderful tricks on her 
trapeze. She knew what she 
said perfectly well. 

When, for instance, the 
morning meal was being dis- 
cussed, she would say: 

„Polly wants a bit of break- 
fast.“ 

But she never said that at 
dinner-time. 

She knew both Hugh and 
Leo, and always called them by 
name. 

She called Captain McKenzie 
Skipper, and Doctor Cheyne 
Edward. I don’t know why, for 
that was not his Christian name, 
but “ facts are chiels that winna 
ding.” 

Edward, then, was her music 
master, and under his able 
tuition she had learned to 
whistle ‘Marion Lee," that 
sweet, sad old song, the Car- 
nival of Venice," and Off she 
goes and away she went." This 
latter being rather & descent 
fron the classical. After a 
music lesson she would say, 
“Bravo! Bravo, Edward!" 
and, bringing up a stone from 
her stomach, present it to him. 

And this is the grentest 
compliment a parrot can pay to 
anyone. 

Next came Dr. Cheyne's mar- 
vellous West Australian cocka- 
too. Shaped exactly like a 
parrot, with no crest. and all 


The Value of a Cat in the Eighth Century. page 351. white, but of gigantic size. he 
(Drawn for the * Boy's Own Paper” by J. L. WIMBUSH.) Wis the pride of the mess. 
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When “ Cockie," as he called himself, started 
laughing. no power on earth would have pre- 
vented you from laughing too. A good laugh 
is better than medicine, so Cockie was in 
some measure the life of the saloon. À 

But Cockie could sing funny songs with 
words. 

However, it. was when let out of the caze 
that the real fun began. First he would 
make a dive for the cat’s tail, and if he suc- 
ceeded in making the cat scream he held 
back his head and laughed till the welkin 
rang. 

^* You're a fool ! " Polly would say. 

But Cockie heeded not the insult ; 
on the table and shouted, “ Go on." 

Cockie wanted a dance. 

Out came Dr. Cheyne's fiddle and an Irish 
jig was played. Round and round hopped —- 
not waltzed —Cockie wildly ; not a mere walk 


he flew 


round like your little crested cockatoos — they 


are not worth their seed— but a wild, jumping, 
whirling dance, with every now and then a 
real Irish Hooch! " or yell. 

* Keep it up—keep it up. Hooch!” 

But suddenly, when Dr. Cheyne would 
commence to play “ The Wearing o' the 
Green," Cockie's demeanour changed at once. 

Dr. Cheyne would hold the fiddle low 
towards the table, and, passing many a sigh 
over her blue tongue, Cockie would back 
stern foremost under the scroll, and there 
stand and listen, the very picture of sadness 
and woe. But just as suddenly Dr. Cheyne 
would change the tune again to a hornpipe. 
* We're on. Hooch ! " Cockie would cry, and 
once more the wild dance was begun.* 

Well, there was Big Bob and Tom the 
pussy, and now last, but not least, Miss 
Phoca. 

I think that Baby Phoca used to long for 
her mother, for she would spend hours 
trying to enlarge the scupper holes. After 
scraping ' for some time she would 
straighten her moustache out and measure 
the hole to sec what progress she wus 
making. 

Presently she would lose beart and come 
and lie in the sun for the men to scratch 
her. 


Or she and pussy would play in the drollest. 


manner conceivable. 

She often gave Tom a slap with a flipper 
which sent him reeling into the scuppers ; 
but Tom didn't take offence. 

The seal got very friendly with all hands, 
but more especially with Big Bob and the 
cat. Bob took a delight in rolling him 
over and over with his great nose from 
quarterdeck to fo'c'sle and back again; 
but Miss Phoca would watch her chance and 
iet Bob have a blow with her flipper that 
caused him to shake his head and sneeze. 
Miss Phoca's gait was somewhat peculiar, but 
for all that she managed to waddle over the 
deck with surprising celerity. 

When tired of fun Baby would go to sleep. 
and pussy would lie on top of her, he too 
soon purring himself off into the Land of 
Nod. 

The diffieulty that presented itself now 
was how Miss Phoca was to be fed when fish 
was no longer procurable. 

“ Let us try dog biscuits," said Lev. 

But Miss Phoca would not look at them. 
So they steeped them, and placed pieces of 
sardines over them, and Baby ate these 
grecdily. So it was determined to keep 
nearly ull the sardines for Baby. 

Sometimes she had, as a great treat, a tin 
of condensed milk with a little sardine oil in 
it. This was her Saturday-night treat. A 
kind of mild splicing of the main brace. 

Dr. Cheyne had brought out with him, 
packed in pieces, a huge diving bell or box. 


— 


9 This marvellous bird belonged to me, and used 
to draw crowds to concerts held in our village, 


The Boy's Own Papert. 


with massive plate-glass windows on two 
sides. This was to be electrically lighted up 
and sunk, in order that those inside might 
study the natural history of the sea’s dark 


. depths. 


Now, when in a book many years ago I 
lowered my heroes down into the sea in just 
such a diving apparatus, several intelligent 
(sic) reviewers laughed, and called me a Jules 
Verne and Munchausen and even worse, but 
three years after that the plan became a fait 
uccompli. 

So it was my turn to smile a few odd 
smiles. 

However, as there was very little chance 
of getting clear of this terrible pack until 
June, Dr. Cheyne determined to make good 
use of his time in studying the phenomena 
of nature both above and below the ice. 

So one day the great diving car, as the 
boys called it, was brought over the side, 
and by aid of the cooper and carpenter—Dr. 
Cheyne himself superintending —put to- 
gether. 

A special crew was drilled to lower it, to 
work the ropes, attend to the signals, and 
hoist at once on due notice being given. 

Dr. Cheyne soon considered them perfect 
in every essential, and well-trained. 

Then a huge hole was made in the ice, by 
means of preat ice saws, a hole four times as 
large as the car, and towards this, on her 
small castor-like wheels, the Adventure, as 
she was called, was rolled. 

It may be asked how the divers, Hugh, 
Leo, and Dr. Cheyne, were to breathe. 
Easily—for the scientists had powders that 
absorbed carbonic acid, and gave off oxygen, 
and enough of these to last for three days. 

The Adventure was as large as an ordinary 
hotel lift, and the plate-glass sides were 
exceedingly strong. The water on this sand 
bank was, however, only fifty feet deep. 
Had it been much more, even that stout 
glass could not have withstood the tremen- 
dous pressure. It would have collapsed, and 
the inmates would have been drowned, and 
even washed out into the sea. It so hap- 
pened, however, that the Adventure was 
lowered without a single hitch. She was 

hod with bars of lead at the bottom. 

She sank slowly, and on an even keel. 
When the Doctor wished to rise, he could 
either signal to be drawn up, or by touching 
a lever detach the lead ballast, which would 
remain fastened to the car by a long rope. 

The diving apparatus would then rise, and 
the lead ballast could be hauled up after 
her. 

Once at the bottom, our heroes sat on 
their cushioned seats to watch. 

The electric light burned very brightly, and 
lighted the sea on both sides for many 
yards. 

Then they waited. 

If I were to tell you one-half of all the 
beaytiful as well as horrible creatures that 
came to stare in at them, attracted by the 
light, you might well put me down as an 
imitator of De Rougemont. 

But I state but a few facts. 

Dr. Cheyne sat quietly and rapidly taking 
sketches. 

The boys were ravished with delight. 
This delight was turned to horror, however, 
when they saw several specimens of the 
three-eyed lizard-fish crawl along the sand 
and glare in through the glass at them. 

These creatures are almost extinct, and are 
doubtless the remnants of animals that lived 
on earth or in the sea—being amphibious— 
thousands and thousands of years ago; the 
specimens they saw were five times as big 
as that one they caught. 

The crowd of fishes increased. 

The boys were fascinated. 

Dr. Cheyne was as cool as à frosted 
cucumber. 


a 


But to Hugh and Leo that crowd of won- 
derful creatures formed a scene that was 
partly pantomime, partly pandemonium. 

They crowded and jostled each other, but 
all with perfect good nature. The boys were 
surprised to. see such complete harmony. 
The seals darted hither and thither, brushing 
the tins of gigantic sharks. Codfish lay at 
the very mouth of the terrible hammer-head. 
Shoals of beautiful blue and crimson mullets 
swam past and past, and when the hammer. 
headed shark opened his enormous moutb, 
tiny fish sailed into it, in and out, in and out, 
the monster taking no notice. 

Altogether it was really a wonderful sight. 
but not without its horrors. 

What astonished the boys most was the 
sight of a huge sea-serpent, or what they 
thought to be one, slowly creeping along the 
sandy bottom. and past the car. He must 
have been at least forty feet long, and five 
feet in circumference. 

Hugh drew nearer to Dr. Cheyne's side. 

He was as pale as death, and could only 
point at the monster. 

* The great sea-serpent, is it not?“ he at 
last managed to say. 

„„When a creature like that goes to the 
surface," said Cheyne with a calm smile, 
‘‘and is seen by superstitious sailors and 
landlubbers, he is put down as the :ea-serpent, 
but he is but a harmless gigantic old world 
cel. His ancestors lived in the days long 
before man was created, and when every 
creature on the land or in the sea was 
gigantic. 

" That great eel," he continued, ** lives on 
sea-weed and molluscs. 

“And now, boys, having seen all the 
wonders of the Lord in the vast depths, let us 
get to bank.” 

He touched the signal button and immedi- 
ately they began to rise, and were soon safe 
and sound on the ice. 

They had been down six hours, and what 
at dinner the boys did eat to be sure. There 
was nothing talked about all that day except 
the sights they had seen. 

Fish were now plentiful. 

In that hole the boys sunk baited hooks. 
and brought up very strange fishes indeed, 
sometimes ‘herrings, as fast as they could 
work two or three lines. 

They would throw these behind in a heap. 
and that day all hands had a grand feed. 
including the Baby. 

Sometimes fishes of the haddock and 
hake kind were brought up. It was evident 
that this was a sand bank, and that the water 
was by no means deep. Flat-fish never took 
the bait, but there were strangely beautiful 
mullet, wi h stripes of crimson and blue, and 
sometimes a species of salmon. Dog fich 
were very abundant. The men split them 
like haddocks, salted them slightly, and 
smoked them, so they had quite a store of 
these and barrelled herring. 

But the creatures, I cannot call them fish. 
that sometimes took the bait were so horrible. 
80 diabolically ugly and hideous, that the boys 
cast them aside with horror. They wouli 
not even touch them to get the hook out of 
their toothed and gaping jaws, but cui the 
line short off, and let them crawl on tke 
ice. 

Dr. Cheyne was always glad to receive 
such specimens, however, and the quainter 
and uglier the better. 

I have neither space nor inclination t: 
describe all these horrors. But just one l 
must say a word about. He was abvut 
twelve pounds weight, and there was som: 
difficulty in landing him. 

When they did get the monster on the icc 
there he squatted, and the boys recoiled « 
horror. 

I have seen one specimen of this beast my 
self, and I don't want to ded another. I saw: 


but for a moment, for the men cut the line 
and let it drop into the sea again. 

But this strange creature was rather too 
short for a fish. It was a fish right enough, 
with a fish's fins and tail aft, but it was in 
the fore part where the horror came in. It had 
n head somewhat like a bull-dog, but a thou- 
sand times more horrible, an awful mouth of 
teeth, three eyes, one being in the centre, 
and a horn rising right behind it. But in- 
stead of pectoral tins it had two horrid legs, 
with claws like a lizard. It was coal black 
all over, with stripes and spots of the brightest 
crimson. 

But when it raised the fore part of its 
body and glared with its dreadful eyes, dart- 
ing a forked tongue out and in, and began to 
walk and crawl towards Hugh, then, brave 
as he was, the boy felt as if about to have a fit. 
He had never seen anything so awful out of 
a nightmare. 

Luckily Dr. Cheyne came upon the scene, 
and making a bight oma piece of string, he 
secured his specimen and took it in triumph 
on board. 

But the boys fished no more that day. 


But now concerning thc bear adventure. 
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THE CONFESSIONS OF COBB MINOR: 


HERE'S no nee J to enter into particulars of 
all that happened after James Monslow 
was atrested. My story's just about finished, 
and I think there’s only one thing more that 
need be told. That being the case, Pll puss 
quickly over other matters in order to give 
you my version of what I consider, to say the 
least of it, was a piece of very unprincipled 
conduct on the part of Aunt Grace. 

Of course it turned out that Monslow was 
a thorough scamp. He'd been getting deeper 
and deeper into debt and difficulties ; until, 
when Hurd at last threatened to expose him, 
he sawthat the end had come. That very 
afternoon he'd taken a heap of money out of 
the bank by means of a forged cheque drawn 
on the Grandpater's account, meaning to bolt 
with it by the last train; and he'd have done 
it too if it hadn't been for Cobb Major delaying 
him those few minutes, and Broom running 
back and telling the detective; and— well, 
if I hadn't asked Cobb Major to come and 
stay with me, and got Broom over for the fun, 
they wouldn't have been there, so Ithink I 
can claim some of the credit ! 

Monslow was tried at the next Assizes, and 
sent to prison; though the Grandputer did 
what he could to get him a light sentence. 
Cobb Major and I had to go and give evidence ; 
so I saw James in the dock, and that was 
‘quite enough. I don’t want to think about it 
any more ; and I'm sorry for him, though he 
did play us such shabby tricks. 

Talking about tricks, I found out after- 
wards how he did that Vanishing Lady 
business. For purposes of his own, he’d had 
a duplicate key made for the private office ; 
and when I locked him in he heard me walk 
away to find the matches, and then he calmly 
Jet himself out, closed the door again, and 
passed mein thedark. The funny part of it 
was this: as far back as that time he'd been 
guilty of dishonest practices, and that night 
be was doing something wrong; so when he 
found himself suddenly locked in, he made 
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Well, then, you must understand that the 
great ice bear is by no means of an ultra- 
gregarious temperament. During sealing 
time I have secn as many as twenty on the 
pack at one time. But they were never two 
and two, all spread out here and there, for 
the snow-bear likes to hunt all by himself 
and share his quarry with nobody. 

In winter they may lie two and two in 
their caves in the ice for warmth. 

Don’t you miss your feet and tumble into 
one of these bear pits, else Master and 
Mistress Bruin will n wake with a yawn and a 
roar and ten minutes after that there won't 
be enough left of you to hold a coroner's 
inquest over. 

But one bright and beautiful day, with 
hard frost and with the sun shining so 
brightly that it was a positive pleasure to lie 
against a hummock and read a book or 
dream, Hugh and Leo, with their guns, 
followed by Big Bob, with pussy seated on his 
broad shoulders, went off for a walk over the 
great snow pack. They knew that they 
would all be tee-totally snow-blind as soon 
as they got on board again. They knew 
that Big Bob would very likely tumble down 
the companion-ladder and that pussy would 
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sure he was discovered and that the whistle 
which the boy blew outside was a signal for 
the police. He was in such a fright that as 
soon as he got out of the stores he made a 
dash for the railway station, intending to 
escape, and, in doing so, he fe!l down and 
got hurt in the manner I've already described. 

Sarsons had been a friend of his all along, 
but we didn't see anything more of the 
* Miscreant," for he didn't come back after 
the holidays. We weren't sorry to lose 
him or Howard-Snook either; and when 
we'd had an explanation with Rawbone, 
Horwich College seemed to us a different 
place. 

But to return to the night when Monslow 
was caught with all that money in his pocket. 
The Grandpater was so pleased with what 
Cobb Major and Broom had done, that he for- 
gave me for asking them to stay at“ The 
Laurels.” In fact, he gave them both a very 
handsome present, and asked Cobb to stop 
on till the end of the holidays. 

Cobb had been awfully vexed because, for 
ihe whole of that evening. his moustache 
would not come off; and in spite of all that 
had happened, the sight. of it made Aunt 
Grace laugh till shecried. She needn’t have 
laughed, however; it isn't every fellow would 
have had the pluck to beard Monsiow as Cobb 
did; and he told me afterwards that what 
helped him to do it was the thought ot the 
fellow’s cheek in wanting to marry Miss 
Winter. 

Well, this brings me to the thing which I 
think ought to be told. I quite understood, 
and Cobb quite understood, that one reason 
why he was asked to stay on was that he 
might have an opportunity of coming tosome 
understanding with Aunt Grace. 

We'd decided it all long ago, even to all par- 
ticulars about the wedding. Cobb said I was 
to be best man, and there should be no fuss, 
and flowers, and, new clothes, and that sort ot 
thing; only a jolly good breakfast; and as a 
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go staggering about as if drunk. They knew 
that the steward would have to feed them us 
one feeds a baby, or put their hands on 
everything. But in un hours time the 
SNOW- blindness would be gone and they 
would see as well as ever. So they were not 
to forego their walk. 

They were about two miles from the ship, 
and now Leo climbed a very bigh hummock 
and gazed northwards. 

“My word!" he cried. “Come up here. 
Hugh, quickly, and see this wondrous sight.” 

There could not have been less than 
twenty bears— some young—in that pack that 
was now moving swiftly down towards them. 

Where they had come from can never be 
known. But they were evidently bent for 
the sealing-ground. For bears can scent 
blood many, many miles away. 

The boys made a hasty retreat, loading as 
they ran. 

No company would have insured the lads’ 
lives just then for ninety-nine per cent. 

And see! the Bruins are gaining on them 
fast. No use running farther. They will 

æ only get pumped. They must sell their 
lives dearly and fight to the death, And 
this they at once prepared to do. 


Anthor of * Mobslew's Mohicans, “ The Triple Alliances,” cte. ete. 


E. 
souvenir of the occasion he promised to give 
me a skeleton's head tie-pin that wagged its 
lower jaw, and I said that my wedding- 
present to him would bean air pistol with an 
extra strong spring that would kill sparrows. 
He said. too, that in his house he should go 
in for comfort rather than style; and that 
when I came to see him we'd have breakfast 
at half-past eleven, dinner at one, and stay 
up late every night. 

The worst of it was that I could never get 
him to summon up suflicient courage to get 
things detinitely settled. With him it was 
just like when you go to the dentist's by your- 
self- you come to the place and walk past it, 
pretending you don't see the brass plate: 
then you turn and walk past it again the other 
way; and so on a dozen times before you can 
really make up your mind to go up and ring 
thc bell. 

Cobb Major was just like that in his love- 
making. He'd come down in the morning 
saying he meant to propose before twelve; 
then he'd say he thought afternoon was the 
best time; and then he'd put it off till even- 
ing. and ewl np by not doing it at all. Time 
after time he'd go into à room where Aunt 
Grace was sitting alone, intendiny to throw 
himself at her feet; and then, when she 
looked up and spoke to him. he d make some 
lame excuse about borrowing a book, and 
beat a retreat. I got so used to it at last, 
that I lay in wait in the passage, and kicked 
him when he came out. 

The time went on and it came to the last 
day of Cobb’s visit; for he had to go home 
before the term began to have his things 
mended. Onthe morning and afternoon of 
that day I think I must have kicked him in 
thirteen different places. so you'll know by 
that how many times hc made up his mind 
to propose. 

It cant go on like this for ever," I said. 
“I’m bothered if 1 wont go and tell ber 
myself.“ 
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Cobb Major thought for a bit, and then he 
said : 

* Would you really ? ” 

„Of course I would, " I answered. She's 
known all about it long ago, and the only 
thing now to be done is to go in and ask her 
a simple question. 

Cobb said he wished I would; and so I 
declared I'd start off there and then and get 
the thing settled. I went down and found 
Aunt Grace alone in the drawing-room. She 
was standing in the window, and ag I came 
in she turned, and I thought I'd never seen 
her look 80 pretty before. 

„I've got something to tell you," I began. 

“And I've got something to tell you, she 
answered. 

“ Well, mine’ll keep,” I replied. 
tell yours first." 

In the course of the last twelve months I'd 
had some surprises: Hurd’s bill had made 
me open my eyes, the White Brotherhood 
had been rather a scare; seeing William 
Monslow take off his whiskers was an experi- 
ence not to be forgotten ; and the Grandpater 


* So you 


coming in like that on the top of our fun ^ 


gave my nervous system a shock from which 
I don't think it will ever altogether recover ; 
but taking all these experiences into account, 
I don't think I was ever so much taken aback 
as I was when Aunt Grace calmly told me 
she'd that day promised to marry Arthur 
Leslie! She saw by my face that something 
was wrong. I simply stared at her, and 
couldn't speak. 

„Well, you don't seem very pleased," she 
said. ** Aren't you going to congratulate me? 

" Congratulate you ! " I cried. ** Why, I've 
just come to ask you to marry Cobb Major!” 

It was Aunt Grace's turn to look astonished. 

„Marry Cobb Major !" she exclaimed. 
“ What on earth is the boy talking about ? ” 

I'm talking about Cobb Major," I answered. 
“ I spoke to you twice about him, and said I 
knew some one who loved you; and I made 
sure from your replies that you loved him in 
return, and would accept him when he pro- 
)osed."' 

“ Why, I thought you were talking about 
Arthur," she cried, and burst out laughing. 
That made me really angry. 

“It's no laughing matter," I cried. * And 
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as for Arthur, hehasn't played fair. I asked 
him into Mossop's one day to have some grub, 
and I told him then that I had a friend I 
wanted you to marry ; and if he meant to pro- 
pose himself he should have told me." 

„But Arthur thought you meant him," she 
interrupted, laughing still more,“ and he's just 
been telling me what you said about his not 
being able to summon up pluck enough to put 
the question. Come, don't be silly. Kiss me 
and say you're very pleased to hear the news." 

I drew back and shook my head. 

* Well," she went on; “ tell Mr. Cobb that 
I'm highly honoured with the proposal re- 
ceived per favour of Cobb Minor, but that I 
am already engaged to another gentleman. 
You might add that I think he's rather young 
to marry ; and that another time when he 
means to pay his addresses to a lady I should 
advise him to do so in propria personá. Come, 
don't be silly. Congratulate me and wish me 
much happiness." 

“I don't wish you to be unhappy,” I 
answered. But Cobb Major's my friend, 
and I don't think you and Arthur have 
ireated him at all well." 

I said the word Arthur as scornfully as I 
could; but Aunt Grace only laughed again, 
so I bounced out of the room and went up- 
stairs. It had to be done gome time, and I 
thought the quicker the better. 

Poor old Cobb ! I found him sitting on the 
side of his bed ; and it was pretty evident 
that he thought he was going to be accepted, 
because he'd brushed his hair and stuck a 
flower in his coat. 

„Well ? ” he said; and then, before I could 
open my mouth, Oh, I see," he added, she's 
refused me." 

I told him as well as I could exactly what 
Aunt Grace had told me; but all the time he 
sat swinging one leg and with his mouth 
pursed up as though he were going to whistle. 
He stayed like it long after I'd finished speak- 
ing, without uttering a word; then he laughed 
and struck an attitude, and after that he 
turned round and lay down flat on his face 
and pretended to cry, and I never saw him act 
so well before or since. 


All this happened back in the summer, and 
now it's nearly the end of the Christmas 


holidays; and nice holidays they’ve been for 
me alone at The Laurels " with the Grand. 
pater, and Aunt Grace and her dear Arthur 
away on their honeymoon. 

They've asked me in future to come and 
spend my holidays with them ; but I don't 
know whetherIshall. I'venotquite forgiven 
them for the way they deceived me and Cobb 
Major. He's been awfully down in the mouth 
all the term ; and the other day, when he re- 
ceived Aunt Grace's bride-cake, he was so 
overcome that, as I said at the beginning of 
this story, he means to go off and join a circus. 

Perhaps he won't ; and perhaps when he's 
got over it & bit he'll chum with me again, 
and we shall have some more adventures. 

Well, I think that’s all; and I’m tired of 
scribbling. I’ve just reckoned up what I've 
written, and it’s as much as if I’d done ten 
thousand lines. 
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TWO YEARS ON THE WEST COAST OF AFRICA, 
INCLUDING A MARCH TO KUMASI. 


I HAD just returned off leave and reported 

myself on board the Royal Adelaide, the 
receiving ship at Plymouth, and, after stow- 
ing away my bag, went aft to put up " my 
name for foreign service. 

I had been paid off" a small gunboat 
employed on the northern fisheries, and was 
tired of the restless yet inactive life. and 
longed for the tropies, with their glorious 
climate, vegetation, and animal life. I wanted 
also again to practise my old profession as a 
diver and see more of the strange sights 
which he concealed at the bottom of the 
Bea. 

I had not long to wait before my wish was 
pratified. A petty officer with the qualification 
of a diver was required for the flagship on the 
West Coast of Africa. I had had one short 
gpell of service there, and after some reflection 
decided to accept this opening. 

Two days later I was steaming along down 
Channel in H.M.S. Tyne, bound with stores 
aud supernumeraries for the Mediterranean 
and West African squadrons. 

We had passed the Eddystone at dusk, and 
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as darkness set in our side lights were lit 
and our steam light hoisted. Every vessel, it 
should be known, iscompelled tocarry two side 
lights—-that on the port side green and that 
on the starboard red; whilst, in addition, 
a steamer has to hoist a white light at the 
fore top. The three lights in this case form a 
triangle, and distinguish a steamer from a 
sailing vessel. A vessel at anchor carries a 
riding light only, which is a white light 
hoisted on the fore stay. 

The night was particularly dark. Icameon 
deck with the middle watch and was on the 
lookout forwards. I was straining my eyes 
endeavouring to pierce the intense blackness 
to discover any ship’s light, when suddenly 
there loomed up a denser shadow, and before 
I could sing out or give any alarm there was 
a terrific crash, and I was hurled backwards 
amongst a mass of tangled ropes und splin- 
tered wood. I was unhurt, but unable to 
move; owing to being wedged down to the 
deck by a spar that lay across me. Close to 
my side was a man crying out for help in 
some foreign language. 


The vessel was stopped, my companion 
and I extricated, boats were lowered, life- 
buoys cast away, lights and signals made; 
but nothing could be discovered of the craft 
we had evidently run down, although we lay 
to for several hours. Our vessel nad received 
no damage whatever, but a mass of cordage 
and a broken bowsprit lay on our forecastle. 
The seaman proved to be a Normandy fisher- 
man and the vessel we had rammed a 
French trawler unlawfully fishing in British 
waters, and for this reason not daring to show 
any light. They had their nets out and our 
vessel came on them so suddenly that they 
could not avoid us. Three men and. a boy, 
the remainder of the crew, must have sunk 
with the unfortunate craft. Our vessel. the 
sole survivor said, had caught her broadside 
on and cut her in two. We landed him by a 
pilot-boat at Falmouth as we passed, sending 
in at the same time a copy of our log, and 
continued our voyage 

We had a pleasant passage across the Bay, 
steaming close into the Portuguese coast, 
and I was pointed out the famous lines of 

(Torres Yeuras 
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Torres Vedras, where Wellington so strongly 
entrenched himself. On our arrival at 
Gibraltar we landed our stores and super- 
numeraries for the ships on the Mediterranean 
stations, took in some coal, repaired a slight 
damage, and proceeded on the voyage. We 
made an almost southerly course, keeping 
close in to the African shore, and hour by 
hour felt the heat incrense. 

For several days we had a fair wind and 
fine calm weather, shoals of porpoises passed 
us, and an occasional hammer-headed shark 
would show its hideous head above the 
smooth water. It was late one nfternoon 
thai I noticed a peculiar appearance on the 
horizon—a long bank of clouds was rising 
rapidly. It had already been observed from 
the bridge, nnd the pipes were calling “All 
hands to their stations." The yards were 
braced round, the topmasts lowered, the 
wheel double-manned, full power of steam 
was put on, and everything made ready to 
fece the coming tornado, for such it was that 
was approaching us so rapidly. These storms, 
although of very short duration, are much 
dreaded on the coast on account of their 
terrific force, which causes ruin und devasta- 
tion around. 

We had just time to make all snug when 
the tornado burst on us. All round the 
vessel the sea was churned into foam by 
the force of the wind. The ship, despite 
the full force of steam, seemed fairly 
lifted from the water; the spars bent like 
twigs, and everything loose on deck was 
enrried overboard. One of the boat's davits 
was broken off, and the boat swung wildly to 
and fro, beating against the side of the ship 
until it became a wreck. The storm passed 
over,us às rapidly asit came. The sun shone 
again, and the sea became as calm as before, 
so speedily does a tornado travel. All hands 
were now busily engaged in clearing the ship 
of the wreckage of the boat, top-masts were 
re-hoisted, yards squared, and, with the 
exception of the broken davit, the Tyne 
appeared little the worse. 

We made land as day broke next morning, 
the Paps of St. Vincent, and bore down the 
coast, which here is very low. Atsome places 
the coco&-nut palms were alone visible, 
and they appeared as if growing out of 
the sea. Then followed several monoton- 
ous days; the heat was terrible, the pitch 
melted out of the seams on deck; and we 
continued on thus, until we made out the 
signal station at St. Mary's, and anchored 
off Bathurst in the river Gambia. Here we 
met the Merlin, transferred some stores 
and men to her, and supplied Government 
House with provisions. 

We were boarded at the mouth cf the 
Gambia by a native pilot, wno, in answer to 
the inquiries of our Navigating Lieutenant 
as to what course he steered, replied, ** Me no 
iteer by ting in de box (meaning the com- 
pass), me teer by rock in de bush," pointing 
to a large stone amongst the trees. 

It was curious to witness the manner in 
which the natives caught their fish. Seated 
in a canoe, the fisherman paddled swiftly 
along, towing a baited hook. Suddenly he 
would be jerked backwards, but was soon up 
and pulled in an enormous fish. I found 
out that he had his line made fast to his big 
toe. 

We proceeded on our voyage, and three 
days afterwards made land, entered the 
harbour, and anchored outside Freetown, 
Sierra Leone. 

Freetown received its name from being 
the town or depot where the captured slavers 
were brought, when their human cargoes 
were released, fed, and cared for. Here we 
expected to find the Rattlesnake, the tlagship 
of the squadron, on which sbip's books I 
was borne, but she had left some days 
previously to quell a disturbance down the 
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const. I received, however, an order to 
report myself to the Governor, and found he 
required the services of a diver to super- 
intend the building of a new stone pier. I did 
not care to be * off ship," but, as he offered 
me extra pay and I reckoned also on the 
pleasure of seeing the country, I accepted 
employment under the Colonial Engineer. 

I soon found out the work was very dif- 
ferent from what I had expected. Instead of 
the clear water and sandy bottom, of waving 
sea fans or coral branches, of the ever-varied 
incidents that may daily occur to the sub- 
marine worker, I found nothing but turbid 
water, a muddy bottom, and # repetition of 
cither placing blocks of stone in position or 
examining similar work done by others. It 
seemed as if I worked in a circle, and I even 
began to fancy that the same fishes resorted 
to the spot each day until their forms be- 
came familiar to me. "The water, too, was of 
no depth and had not the refreshing coolness 
of deep water; I had also to work most of 
my time with my arms elevated above the 
shoulders, and it is always difficult, especially 
in shallow water, to bring them down to the 
sides, ns they have a tendenex to rise. Then 
again I missed the companionship of my 
messmates after the day's work was over. 
True, I had my fling of the shore, and made 
many rambles and explorations round Free- 
town. I visited the little settlement of 
Leister, which nestles in the mountains, 
where English roses grow in abundance side 
by side with the banana and mango. 1 
came across many rare insects, especially the 
one known as the Bird Spider, which weaves 
its web from tree to tree and catches the 
smaller kind of humming-bird in precisely 
the same manner as the common spider 
does a fly. 

It was on my return from one of these 
mountain walks that I had an adventure 
which might have cost me my life. The 
sun was getting low and I was hurrying 
homewards (as darkness comes in with the 
setting sun, there being no twilight), when I 
found by the roadside two leopard cubs, not 
larger than kittens. These I quickly picked 
up and placed inside my jumper, unconscious 
of any danger, and continued my walk. 
I heard deep growls in the forest; and 
suddenly u number of affrighted natives 


` rushed past me. I stopped one and inquired 


what was the matter, and his excited 
reply was “A leopard, Massa!" I showed 
him the cubs, when he hastily said, 
* Throw one of them away, and come along 
with me." We only had just time to escape 
when an immense leopardess came bounding 
through the bush. She stopped when she 
found her cub, and took it in her mouth. 
This gave us time to reach the military 
barrack at Tower Hill, where I gave the other 
cub to a soldier-oflicer. The leopardess, 
however, followed and prowled about until 
shot. 

I paddled in a native canoc down the river 
Rocquelle and saw with interest the wonders 
of an African river. Immense alligators 
floated with the tide; hippopotami were 
numerous, and carried their young ones on 
their backs whilst floating or swimming. 
Magnificent fan palms. caci, and mangrove 
grew down to the water's edge; the bush 
was dense with undergrowth, birds of 
gorgeous plumage flew across, whilst fish of 
strange shapes disported themselves in 
shoals. On the sand-banks great crocodiles 
lay basking and blinking in the sun, or 
opening and shutting their hideous jaws. 

I visited the native settlements around 
Freetown, Kroo-town, and Yedda, and 
observed their customs and manner of living. 
These were barbaric in the extreme. At 
the military barracks I made a few acquaint- 
ances among the European non-commis- 
sioned officers of the native regiment 


stationed there, and was made very welcome. 
A visit to them always repaid me, for the 
barracks are built on the flat top of an 
isolated and steep hill, which rises abruptly 
from the town, and a cool breeze 
always played about there. As I ascended 
I could feel the change of temperature. 
Strange animals abounded there ; sometimes 
& porcupine crossed the road, lizards of all 
colours and shapes lay on the rocks, 
occasionally a snake would wriggle itself out 
of the bush. Humming-birds of all hues 
darted about, appearing in the sun like 
winged jewels. 

Chameleons abounded. These creatures 
take their colour from the object on which 
they rest, and I recollect an instance of 
losing one I had tamed and kept on the 
verandah of the bungalow where I stayed. 
The floor was of slate and the walls of red 
brick. After a long search I discovered the 
little fellow, one of his sides was bright red, 
whilst the other had taken the colour of the 
flooring. These reptiles have a long slender 
tongue, which is covered with a sticky sub- 
stance. This they project and catch with 
it the insects on which they feed. 

But the monotony of the life began to tell 
on me after some months, even my vocation 
as diver became irksome; but the end came 
sooner than I expected. I had come up 
after a spell of diving, my assistant had 
removed my helmet, and I drank in the hot 
air with pleasure, as it was both cool and 
fresh when compared with that I had 
received whilst below. A puff of smoke 
followed by a report from the signal station 
on Gun Hill caused me to turn; when I saw 
to my joy that on the western yard there 
floated St. George's Cross and underneath the 
Union Jack— the station signals for a British ' 
man-of-war. I soon divested myself of my 
diving dress and got into proper Navy rig and 
waited anxiously for the vessel, as I had not 
seen one since I landed. Nearer and nearer 
she came, until I made her out with the glass 
to be my ship, the Rattlesnake. I read 
when & boy the emotions of Robinson Crusoe 
as he watched the approach of the ship 
towards his island; mine were now pretty 
much the same. 

At last she anchored, and I went off with the 
Port Officer's boat and saw the Commodore, 
stated my case, and asked him to take me 
on board. I stopped on the Rattlesnake 
that night, nor did I again return to my 
diving, for I took up my rating as quarter- 
master. 

It was a happy crew, but what struck me 
most particularly was the number of curious 
pets allowed on board, and it seemed as if I 
had come into a menagerie. As is generally 
the case, when an officer has a fad the 
crew follow his example. The First Lieu- 
tenant was, or fancied he was, a great 
naturalist, bought any living specimen that 
was brought on board, and studied its habits ; 
when tired of it, he would hand it over to 
one of the men ; by this process animals of 
every description were kept and tamed. The 
mess deck on the forecastle was crowded 
with a number of screeching parrots, whilst 
an armadillo and a porcupine roamed at 
will. The Lieutenant’s latest pet was a young 
python, which caused some consternation by 
escaping from its cage, and it was not dis- 
covered until it had crushed and half 
swallowed a goat that the Commodore kept for 
milking purposes. After this, pets were dis- 
couraged. 

The Commodore was beloved by the whole 
crew, for he did all in his power to render 
life more comfortable. We had to endure 
the terrible heat and discomforts on the 
coast, as no leave is ever given. His name 
was Commerell, and he wore on his breast 
tnat coveted order of valour, ** The Victoria 
Cross. 


We cruised southward, visiting the prin- 
cipal stations on the Gold, Ivory, and Slave 
Coasts, making but a short stay at each, as 
anchorage is very difficult owing to the swell 
from the South Atlantic which beats these 
shores and keeps the vessel in one incessant 
roll. We lay too far off, except at Accra and 
Lagos, to enable onc to describe the places. 


* 


" Hz Jack! Here's a letter which will 

interest you," said Mr. Turnbull one 
morning at breakfast. Jack guessed what 
was in the wind, and & glance at the post- 
mark, Westerton,“ confirmed his sus- 
picions. 

„The school will reassemble after the 
vacation on the lst proximo,” read Mr. 
Tornbull. ‘Mr. Brent, our classical master, 
will be at Charing Cross station at two o’clock 
to meet pupils who are able to catch the 
train at 2.30 P. x. 

“I think you'll be able to catch it, Jack, 
it you make an effort,“ said Mr. Turnbull, 
who liked to poke fun at his son. 

* Of course he can," put in Mrs. Turnbull. 
“If he leaves here by the ten o’clock train 
he'll reach Euston before twelve, and have 
two hours to cross London by the bus anu 
have some lunch at the station—eh, Jack ? " 

" Yes, ma," was Jack's unenthusiastic 
reply. He'd been through it all before, and 
with little joy did he anticipate meeting Mi. 
Brent on “ the 1st proximo." 

But as that date approached he began to 
cheer up a little. Evidently he had & plan 
of some kind for mitigating the unpleasant- 
ness of the return to school, and he might 
have been observed studying the time-table 
with more care than he usually bestowed on 
any book. The result of his inspection 
be med satisfactory, and on the morning 
of ** the Ist proximo he was almost cheerful. 

How relieved he felt when at last the 
good- byes were said and he was seated in the 
train, with his mother's last instructions still 
in his ears! It would be difficult to go 
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At Lagos were some of the largest sharks 
I ever saw. 

We ran down the coast as far south as 
Loando, then changed to a northerly course, 
calling in at the island of Fernando Po. Here 
I thought we should have a chance of going 
on shore, but the hated yellow flag was 
hoisted at our fore—the jealous Portugucse 


A SCHEME THAT FAILED. 
By Patt DLAKE. 


CHAPTER I. 


wrong in crossing London from Euston to 
Charing Cross, for the railway "bus runs 
between the stations; but Mrs. Turnbull 
seemed resolved that her son should have 
no excuse for losing the 2.30 r.. at 
Charing Cross. 

And now to tell young Turnbull’s secret. 
He did not mean to catch the 2.30 r.y. 
No; he knew a trick worth two of that! he 
said to himself. 

It had always seemed to him to be a 
wasted opportunity when he had to cross 
London in the usual hurried fashion, going 
to or returning from school. Here was 
that wonderful city, full of gorgeous shops 
and tantalising amusements of all kinds, and 
all he saw of it was through the 'bus windows. 
This time he meant to see something more 
of it: there would be no harm done, and no 
one would be the wiser. 

Wouldn't they, though ? Tha: seemed a 
pity. What a hero he would be nt school if 
the boys knew how plucky he'd been! For 
some months past he had been aware he was 
playing second fiddle at school to Mackenzie, 
who had crept out of the lavatory window 
one night and rescued a lost ball out of the 
headmaster's private garden. That was a 
feat of daring, if you like; but Turnbull felt 
that if he stayed an afternoon in London ull 
by himself, and went to the Minstrels or the 
Hippodrome like a grown-up man, even 
Mackenzie's feat would be eclipsed. 

As the train drew up at Burnside station 
he looked out of the window, and caught sight 
of Shaw, a small boy of about his own age, 
and a schoolfellow. A whistle attracted his 
attention, and the two youngsters travelled to 
Euston together, with plenty to tell each 
other as to holiday doings. 

“ Where are you going to feed ? " asked 
Shaw as they approached Euston: this 
end or Charing Cross? 
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authorities having put us in quarantine on 
some pretext, although we held a clean bill 
of health. It seemed & pretty fertile place, 
and we took in great stores of fresh provisions ; 
fruit of all kinds was plentiful-—bananas, 
guavas, pineapples, and bread fruit ; fish and 
poultry were also easily obtainable. 
(To be continned,) 


^ Oh, neither," replied Turnbull. “In fact, 
Im not coming on to Charing Cross just 
ret." 

"S What? Where are you going, then?“ 

"I shall have an afternoon in town," was 
the lofty reply. * I don't see the good of 
going down with Brent like a pack of chil- 
dren, so I shall come on by a later train." 

“ But I say!” cried Shaw in wonder. 
Won't you get into a jolly row?“ 

“ Why? Who's to know anything about 
it? You needn't even say you met me." 

“ Oh, I shan't say anything," said Shaw 
impressively. 

* To the masters I mean, of course," added 
Turnbull. *Idon't mind the fellows know- 
ing." He omitted to say how anxious he 
was that they should be aware of his 
heroism. 

" But what will you say when old Cooper 
wants to know why you didn't come by the 
2.80? " 

“ I shall say I was too late for the train.“ 
was the reply. ‘I’m coming by the 7.15; 
and shall get in before nine, even then." 

Shaw was consumed with envy of Turn- 
bull's pluck and independence, and wished 
his chum would suggest that they should join 
forces. . But Turnbull was careful not to : he 
did not mean to share his glory with little 
Shaw or anyone else. 

When Euston was reached, Shaw was the 
first out of the train, Turnbull staying in the 
carriage till the coast was clear. He did not 
want to be seen by any boys who might have 
come by thesame train: they might chatter 
too much. Shaw he could trust. When at 


last he ventured out he felt a little as if he 
were breaking bounds at school, but in a 
short time his courage returned, and he 
walked along the Euston Road feeling more 
of a man than he ever had done in his 
life. 
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CYCLE NOVELTIES AND CYCLES FOR 1901. 


vcLiNG has such a hold of our boys’ affec- 
tions—not to mention the public 
generally—that nearly everybody possesses 
a cycle nowadays, and those who cycle 


FIG. 1.—THE LATEST NOVELTY IN CYCLE CON- 
STRUCTION, THE “ FLEXIBLE” CYCLE. 


naturally like to know what is going 
forward in the way of. novelties in the 
cycling world. 

The autumn of the year 1899 saw the ad- 
vent of the free wheel, by means of which a 
cyclist was enabled to ride long stretches of flat 
and slightly declining road without pedalling, 
and without removing his feet from the 
pedals. The cyclist at once saw that to adopt 
a free wheel was to save a great deal of labour, 
and the free wheel soon became popular. 
All cycle makers will fit a free wheel clutch 
to their cycles if desired. Nearly every 
manufacturer has a different plan of clutch, 


but all are on the same principle, and we 


have no need to detail them here, as a full 
year's experience has led to great improve- 
ments, which render all the well-known makes 
of free wheels satisfactory. 

Ever since the introduction of the pneu- 
matic tyre, it has been the aim of the cycle 
manufacturer to make cycling more easy, 
more enjoyable, and consequently more 
popular. The free wheel was the second 
great achievement in this direction, and this 
next season will probably see a boom in 
anti-vibratory cycles. 

There are several such cycles on the 
market for the coming season, each one, 
according to the inventors or manufacturers, 
being the only effective anti-vibratory cycle. 
Of the many, one stands out more promi- 
nently than the rest, and that is the 
" Flexible" cycle of Mr. R. L. Philpot, 28 
Ely Place, Holborn, r.c., and of this latest 
novelty in cycle construction we herewith 
give our readers an illustration (fig. 1). As 
they will see, the general design of the 
machine is unchanged. The differences are 


Fic. 2.—THr * MooRE-MOBILE" AIR-CUSHION 
FRAME, 


as follows: The front forks, instead of being 
made of hollow tubes, are double, and of flat 
spring steel in inch thick and 1 inch wide. 
As will be seen, horizontally the forks are 


By WALTER DEXTER. 


quite rigid, but vertically they are springy 
und tend to absorb all vibration in the 
front wheel. As those of you who are 
cyclists know full well, the most vibration is 
felt in the back part of the machine. Here 
below the saddle in the * Flexible ” is fitted a 
strong flat coiled steel spring. Those who 


. have tried this machine report that even on 


very rough macadam surfaces hardly any 
vibration is felt. This absence of vibration 
is not, however, obtained at the expense of 
the rigidity of the frame, as is the case 
with some other anti-vibratory cycles; nor 
are the springs in &ny way complicated and 
liable to lead to difficulties. 


Fra. 3.—TRE SPRINGS AT THE BOTTOM BRACKET 
(see fig. 2). 


Another anti-vibratory cycle is the Harnett- 
Palmer, built by Palmer’s Shipbuilding and 
Iron Co., Ltd., Jarrow-on-Tyne. It is more 
complicated in design than the “ Flexible," 
but during all the severe tests to which it was 
subjected when exhibited at the Stanley Show 
in November last, it appeared to absorb all 
vibration, even when ridden over thick logs of 
wood. 

Another such ides, hailing from America 
this time, but exploited on an English-made 
cycle, is the Moore- Mobile," produced under 
the direction of Mr. Henry Moore, late 
manager to Humber & Co., Ltd. It is called 


Fic. 4.—THE NATIONAL ANTI-VIBRATORY BALL SEAT 
PILLAR AND HANDLRE-BAR, 


an air-cushion frame, and the only differences 
between a a Moore - Mobile“ and any other cycle 
are shown in the accompanying diagrams 
(figs. 2and 3). There is a telescopic arrange- 
ment of springs in the back stay below the 
saddle (4), and the chain stays are hinged at 
the bracket by means of a layer of three flat 
steel springs n (see also enlargement of this 
in fig. 3). The inventor of this “ air-cushion 
frame " claims that when the cycle is ridden 
over uneven roads, instead of both cycle and 


_ Tider being lifted and dropped, the air cushion, 


A, is compressed, and the back wheel, not the 
saddle, is raised, and thus no shock is im- 
parted to the rider. 

All these improvements in cycles are only 


obtainable by purchasing the particular 
complete cycle. 

The Birmingham Small Arms Co. (known 
amongst cyclists as the B. S. A.), from whom 


Fic. 5.—SADLER'8 ANTI-VIBRATORY SADDLE, as fitted 
to the Riley Cycle. . 


the component parts of cycles can be pu: 
chased, have introduced for this season a 
spring frame. Here the springs are concealed 
in the frame tubes, two in the back stars 
underneath the saddle and one large one in 
the top tube of the frame. All the springs 
can be regulated to suit the weight of the 
rider, a very important feature. to our mind. 

The “ N.A.B." seat pillar and handle-bar, 
illustrated in fig. 4, is another novelty, 
and it has been thoroughly tested for four 
years past. Either cam be fitted to any 
existing cycle, the cost being 17s. 6d. and 
1l. 1s. respectively. As will be seen from the 
diagrams, the saddle pillar works on a spring 
in a tube, and is surrounded by eight rows of 
balls to regulate the motion. The same is 
the case with the handle-bar. The springs 
are here, as in the case of the B.S.A spring 
frame, adjusted to suit the rider's weight. 
Fig. 5 shows Sadler's anti-vibratory saddle, 
the rights of which have been purchased by 
the Ruby Cycle Co. The saddle separately 
can be fitted to any existing bicycle. Asour 
illustration shows, the saddle pillar works on 
& strong spring, and does not interfere at all 
with the rigidity of the frame. The same 
inventor has patented a spring handle-bar. 

We trust we have not given our readers a 
surfeit of anti - vibration,“ but there is no 
doubt that we shall hear a great deal of the 
subject in the future. 

Improved designs in the construction of 
the diamond frame are very much to the 
fore this year. One of the pioneers in this 
respect is the Referee Cycle Co., who have 
two new cross frames, the single X and the 
double X, illustrations of both of which are 
given herewith. Fig. 6 illustrates the single 


Fic. 6.— THE REFEREE SINGLE X FRAME 


X frame. By this means all unfair strain 
on the top and bottom head lugs—the head 
is considered the weakest part of a bicycle— 
no longer exists, all the strain being con- 


centrated at the cross lug, where the least 
harm is likely to result. 

In the double X frame (fig. 7) you will 
see that the usual back stay from the saddle 


to the back hub is entirely dispensed with, 


FIG. 7.— TH REFEREE DovnLE X FRAME. 


“and in its place is a tube running from the 
top of the head to the back hub: This de- 
sign presents no weakness, as might be 

. imagined ; in fact, it is stronger, and relieves 
the rider from not a little of the vibration. 
This same firm have for many years now 
been the makers of the well known triple 
head, which secures greater strength in the 
weakest spot. 

The Cycle Components Co. (another com- 
pany manufacturing component pfrts only, 
and not complete machines) have introduced 
this year a cross frame very similar in design 
to the Referee single X. Another well-known 
cross frame is the Raleigh,” and is illustrated 
in fig. 8. Beyond these, and a few others 
similar, we are not threatened with any 
radical change in the design of cycle frames. 

We have already written about the “ free 
wheel," but, in case any reader shculd not 

know what this wheel really is, we will give 
a very brief description of one. There are 
many different forms of frec wheels, but, as 
wehave said, all are constructed on practically 
the same principle. 

In the first place, free wheels are fixed in 
the back hub. In an ordinary cycle, one 
with a fixed wheel, the chain ring is fixed to 
the back hub. In & free wheel, tho chain 
ring is not fixed to, but is free of the back hub ; 
that is to say, the inner ring is free from the 
outer or chain ring. By means of rollers, 
blocks, and springs, when forward pressure 
is applied to the pedals the two rings come 
in contact and the chain drives the back 
wheel; but when a backward pressure ig 
applied to the pedals the chain ring is 
released from the inner ring, the pedals and 
chain are still, but the back wheel revolves 
all the same, with scarcely any friction, and 
the cycle is propelled without any exertion 
on the part of the rider. As soon as a 
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F10. 8.—THR “ RALEIGH " CROSS FRAME, 


forward pressure is again applied to the 
pedals, the two rings come again in contact, 
and the back wheel is driven by means of 
pressure applied to tho pedals. This is the 
principle of a free wheel, now so common 
with us that you all, even non-cyclers, must 
have noticed riders coasting down hills with 
the feet stationary upon the pedals. 

The introduction of the free wheel has 
made & brake of some sort almost a necessity. 
On a fixed-wheel bicycle a skilful rider could 
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stop his machine on a decline by back- 
pedalling. On a free-wheel machine, the 
action of back-pedalling brings the free wheel 
into play, as we have shown, and so, to stop 
the cycle, a brake of some sort is necessary. 
Brakes brought into play by back-pedalling 
a little harder than is required to set the free 
wheel in inotion are most usually fitted to 
free-wheeled machines, and they are known 
as “ back-pedalling brakes." They act either 
on the band or on the rim. Our ninth illus- 
tration shows the working of a back-pedalling 
brake, and is from a sketch of their back- 
pedalling brake kindly lent. us for the 
purpose of illustrating this article by the 
B.S.A. Co. 

The old system of brakes acting on the 
tyre is fast disappearing, and is being re- 
placed by those acting on the rim of either 


Fia. 9.—THE B.8.A. BACK-PEDALLING RIM-BRARE. 


wheel. The B. S.A. back-pedalling rim-brake 
is applied instantaneously upon back-pedal- 
ling. 

A second brake is also very useful—one 
which is ready to hand for any slight 
emergency when there is no need to use the 
back-pedalling brake. This second brake 
should be applied to the rim of the front 
wheel, and it will be found to be very effective. 
It can of course be used on either a free ar 
a fixed wheel cycle. The old form of brake, 
acting on the tyre, is rapidly becoming a 


FIG. 10.—THE B.S. A. FRONT RIM-BRAKE. 


thing of the past, for, should the tyre puncture 
just at the moment when the use of thebrake 
is necessary, the brake is powerless to act. A 
new front rim-brake has been brought out 
by the B. S.A. Co. This brake can be pur- 
chased through any cycle agent and fitted to 
any machine. We illustrate it in fig. 10. 

À decided novelty in rim-brakes worked by 
hand is that forming our next illustration. 
It is the * Carlton" duplex rim-brake, and 
acts on both rims simultaneously by a single 
pressure on the lever. This is a sure and 
speedy way of stopping a cycle upon any 
emergency. The brake on the back rim can 
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be adjusted to come into action before the 
front, if so desired. The maker of this new 
brake is Edward Lycett, Ltd., Birmingham, 
and it of course can be purchased separately 
and fixed to any bicycle. 


Fic. 11.—THE “CARLTON " DUPLEX RiIM-BRAKE, 
acting on both back and front wheels. 


The brake we illustrate in fig. 12 is one 
which is very frequently met with, and which 
is readily known by the horse-shoe arrange- 
ment over the wheel. It is the Bowden ”’ 
braxe, a pioneer of rim-brakes. It is a novel 
kind of brake, and is patented at homê and 
abroad. The pressure to cause the horse- 
shoe brake to act is transmitted by a slack 
wire inside a spiral wire. The whole is 
extremely ingenious, effective, and simple. 
Our illustration shows a back rim-brake 
worked by a lever at the handle-bar. The 
power is transmitted along the wire, which 
js in many cases out of sight, being placed 
inside the tubing of the frame. 

So much for cycle novelties and cycle 
accessories for the coming season. Now for 
a few complete cycles and their prices, which 
we hope will enable a would-be purchaser to 
make up his mind as to how he shall invest 
his money to the best advantage. A boy’s 
pocket-money is necessarily limited, and 
even should some indulgent father or fond 
uncle supply the wherewithal to purchase 
the long-desired cycle, it is not probable that 


Fic. 19.—THE “ BOWDEN " BRAKE. 


the sum in question will be large enough to 
purchase one of the highest.grade Rover, 
Singer, or Humber bicycles. 

Let me here give & few words of warning 
to fathers and to others who are going to 
give a boy a present of a bicycle. Don't 
think that anything will do for a lad. His 
cycle should be just as faultlessly constructed 
as your own. Of course, a boy's bicyele is 
always cheaper than a man's; but it should 
be of similar good workmanship. 
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Nearly all the well-known cycle manu- 
facturers are now supplying a cheap make of 
cycle, for which their own good name forms 
a sufficient guarantee of its being perfect. 
These are suitable for either full-grown men 
or for youths of 14 to 17 years. There 
is another class of cycle altogether which is 
sold as a boy’s bicycle, these being for boys 
of from 7 to 13 years of age only. A few of 
the well-known firms make a speciality of 
these, one of the most prominent being Messrs. 
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Fic. 13.—THE TOWNEND Boy's BICYCLE, 77. 54. 


Townend Bros., Ltd., Coventry. For years 
past this firm has made a speciality of boys’ 
cycles, one of which we illustrate in this 
article. The frame is 18 inches, and the 
wheels are fitted with Scott's tyres. The 
price, 71. 5s., is exceedingly low, and includes 
muflguards and front plunger-brake. The 
same firm have a youth's cycle, with 20-inch 
frame, price 8/. 5s. 

Messrs. Rudge Whitworth, Ltd., Coventry, 
whose name ranks with the highest in the 
cycling world, also make a special bicycle for 
boys, as shown in illustration here reproduced. 
They have detachable pneumatic tyres, and 
are sold for 7/. 76. These bicycles are not 
in any sense toys," say the manufacturers. 
* They correspond in all respects, except size, 
with our ‘Standard’ bicycles for adults. 


8 $ 5 " Ku d. 
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Fig. 14.— TRE Rupar-Watrworrn Boy's, 71. 7c. 


We confidently recommend them as sound 
eds practical mounts for young boys and 
girls.” 

What better machine could be wanted for 
a youngster than this? 

Speaking of their Standard " cycle, we 
may here mention that Messrs. Rudge Whit- 
worth were the first to introduce the cheap 
high grade cycle. Their * Standard " cycle 
is sold for 101. 10s., and is in every sense a 
high-grade machine. These are admirably 
suited for older bovs. To either of these 
machines a free wheel and a front rim- 
brake can be fitted for 10s. extra. All prices 
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are net. Tyres are Reflex Clipper, on joint- 
less hollow rims. 

Rover cycles are world-famous, and they 
have |truly set a fashion to the world. This 
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Fic. 15.— Tu: METEOR " ROVER, No. 2, 107. 108, 


renowned Coventry firm have a Meteor 
Rover No. 2 which they sell for 107. 10s. 
net cash. The frames are 22 in., 24 in., 
26 in., the 22 in. being very suitable for 
a tall lad. The tyres are Clipper, Warwick, 
or Clincher. They are fitted with mud- 
guards and brake. For a guinea extra 
Dunlop tyres are fitted, but you will find 
Warwick tyres in every respect a first-rate 
tyre for the money. Free wheels, with two 
plated rim-brakes, 21. 2s. extra. The Humber 
Cycle Co. have also a ten-guinea machine, 
as also have most other well-known cycle 
companies. 

A. W. Gamage, Ltd., of High Holborn, 
the great cyclist outfitters, supply their 
* Gamspede "' boy's cycle for 61. 10s. if with 
20 in. wheels and reach of 24 to 28 in., or 
7l. 10s. if with 24 in. wheels, length of reach 
from 26 to 30 in. These are fitted with 
Scott's tyres. brake and mudguards, and are 
guaranteed for twelve months. 

The “ Favorite " boy's cycle, by the same 
firm, is priced, with Dunlop tyres, at 51. 10s. 
for boys up to ten years, 5l. 17s. 6d. for boys 
ten to fourteen years. We also illustrate the 
* Tlixum " cycle, which is sold for 8l. 8s. by 
Messrs. Gamage, and is very suitable for 
older boys. This is really wonderful value, 
ihe cycle being not only suitable for the 
older lad, but also for men, the frames being 
23,95, or 27 in. With Morrow free wheel and 
brake combined in hub, or with free wheel 
and Bowden brake, the price is 9l. 17s. 6d. 


FIG. 16.—THE * GAMSPEDE" Boy's, 


Machines made with the parts manu- 
factured by the various component parts 
manufacturing companies are excellent value 
for the money. Edward Grove, of 272-4 
Edgware Road, has long since made a 


speciality of machines made throughout 
(framé included) with B.S.A. fittings, which, 
with Dunlop tyres, is sold for 10/. 10s. 
Such machines are high grade, though the 
price is cheap, their durability being guaran- 
tced by the B.S.A. Cc., who only make one 
quality of fittings —the best. By substituting 
irames of their own make, all other fittings— 


' lugs, hubs, pedals, etc. being B.S A.— other 


firms can offer a similar cycle for a cheaper 
price. The Tower Bridge Cycle Co., Tooley 


FIG. 17.—GAMAGE'S “ Turxux." 


Street, 8. E., offer such a cycle for 97. 18s. 6d. 
or if with B.S.A. free wheel and back- 
pedalling brake, as illustrated, 117. 15s. These 
prices include Dunlop tyres. 

The cycles gbove mentioned are but a 
selection of the many really good ones on 
the market for the season which will soon 
be upon us, and we hope that our article on 
cycle novelties and cycles for 1901 will prove 
beneficial to our readers in rendering them 
great help in the selection of a machine. 
When purchasing, don't be misled by high- 
sounding terms given to minor parts ofa 
bicycle, but buy a machine of a well-known 
make, as we have illustrated above, or made 
up of B.S.A. Cycle Components, Eadie or 
Perry fittings. You will find it cheaper in 
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made of B. S. A. parts, 117. 15s. 


the end to buy a well-known brand, even 
though you pay a sovereign more for it. 
Double that amount will be saved in repairs, 
to say nothing of the inconvenience and 
danger a cheap unreliable machine will 
cause you. See also that the tyres are good 
ones. Double-tube tyres are mostly favoured, 
Dunlop and Palmer being the two best of 
this class, then coming Warwick, Clincher, 
and Clipper. Of single-tube tyres, which to 
our mind are easier to repair than the 
double, Fleuss are the best, and can be 
confidently recommended : the price is about 
the same as for Dunlops. 


DAFFODILS, AND HOW TO GROW THEM. 


M* ALLEN has painted the portraits of a 

shoice selection of the varieties, but only 
a selection, for there are nt least five hundred 
distinct sorts recognised by experts and cata- 
logued by the great dealers in them, among 
whom Messrs P. Barr & Sons, of Covent 
Garden, are the acknowledged leaders. This 


By W. WarsoN, of Kew. 


PART II. 


army of varieties has been raised by breeders 
chiefly within the last thirty years, for in 1870 
there were only about fifty varieties grown. 
The enormous increase has been due first to 
an increase in the popularity of the Daffodils, 
brought about very largely by Mr. Peter 
Barr, the Datfodil king; Mr. F. W. Burbidge, 


M.A., the high - priest of the Daffodil fraternity: 
Mr. J. G. Baker, r.Rs&, the botanical 
specialist; the Rev. G. H. Engleheart, the 
most successful breeder of Daffodils, and 
the Dutch nurseryman, Mr. de Graaf, ol 
Leiden. 

The praises of Narcissi have been sung by 
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the greatest of poets for ages, and the flowers 
have been loved by the gardeners of this 
country for at least three hundred years. 
Shakespeare, however, never saw any flowers 
such as * Emperor," “Glory of Leiden," 
“Ellen Willmott,” Maggie May," or Will 
Scarlet.” By the side of these his Daffadilly 
is as a stage-conch:to a steam-engine. The de- 
velopment of flower-gardening in this country 
during the last fifty years has kept pace with 
man's taste and handiwork in other depart- 
ments where he has found material that he 
could mould to his will. What has been 
done is well told by Mr. Engleheart : 
“The fearlessness of the Daffodil in our 
rough English spring—March is ‘the roar- 
ing moon of Daffodils’—has made it pre- 
eminently an English flower, and the hands 
of Englishmen have fashioned it to its 
present beauty. Over 250 years ago Parkin- 
son had anticipated Mr. Peter Barr in em- 
ploying Pyrenean ‘ root - collectors’ and 
described some hundred kinds of Daffodil. 
The magic art of cross-fertilisation was then 
undreamt of, and the possibilities latent in 
Parkinson’s store awaited the coming of 
Herbert, first Dean of Manchester. Herbert, 
who in one side of his versatile genius was 
something of a pre-Darwinian Darwin, pub- 
lished in 1843 the results of his many years’ 
experiments at his Yorkshire rectory at 
Spofforth, and demonstrated that the short- 
crowned Narcissi are really hybrids between 
the trumpet Daffodils and the poet’s Narcis- 
sus, N. poeticus. The first to avail themselves 
of this discovery were Mr. Leeds of Man- 
chester, and Mr. Backhouse of Walsingham. 
By crossing and re-crossing they obtained 
the host of lovely forms now in common 
cultivation. These are being used by the 
breeders of to-day for the further evolution 
of size, form, and colour. The subsequent 
workers in the same field have all been 
Englishmen. . . Leeds sold his entire collec- 
tion for a hundred guineas, but twenty times 
that amount would now be thought a small 
price. The glorious N. bicolor Horsefieldii 
raised by John Horsefield, the Lancashire 
weaver, was sold by anction for eighteen 
pence per bulb.” 
Compare with these prices that realised 
by Mr. Engleheart’s seedling “ Will Scarlet,” 
three bulbs of which fetched a hundred 
guineas, whilst such sorts as Weardale 
Perfection," King Arthur," and Hodsock 


Pride cannot be bought under about 10/. a 


" bulb. 


* Maggie May " costs fifteen guineas, 
Duke of Bedford" twelve guineas, “ Big 


- Ben " ten guineas, whilst no money could 


secure a bulb of Ellen Wi Imott.’’. 
Most of the varieties muiuply by offsets 


. rapidly, and he who secures early a bulb of a 


new variety, in time becomes possessed of a 
stock which will be a source of profit. Com- 
pared with the price of a picture, a race- 


. horse, a prize bull or even a prize fowl, these 


prices for the beautiful new Daffodils raised 
by expert breeders are not out-of-the-way. 
* A thing of beauty isa joy for ever.” Many 
things of beauty are not joys for long, but 


Daffodils do not die easily; under ordinary 


care they live and increase and tell the same 
delightful story as is told each year by the 
first cuckoo and the first swallow. 

All Daffodils are not expensive; on the 
contrary, many of the most beautiful of the 
older sorts may be bought for a few shillings 
per hundred. To the inexperienced there is 
little or no difference between “ Duke of Bed- 
ford " at twelve guineas and Bicolor 
3randis " at three halfpence ; they are Daffo- 
lils and nothing more. But there are 
lifferences recognised by experts and indi- 
sated by the prices, and when the enthusi- 
¿stice beginner has mastered the rudimentary 
stages and “got his eye in" he will be in a 
208ition to undertake the most fascinating, 


xciting, and, in some cases, the most profit- 
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able of all operations in horticulture namely, 
the creation of new flowers by crossing one 
sort with another. 

It is desirable to call the attention of the 
humblest cultivators, of every labourer and 
operative who has a plot of garden or a ledge 
to his window, to the infinite variety of 
Nareissi that may thus be raised, and most 
easily in plots at his window, if not too 
much exposed to sun and wind, offering 
him a source of harmless and interesting 
amusement, and perhaps a little profit and 
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celebrity.“ Thus wrote the worthy Dean of 
Manchester fifty years ago, and Mr. Leeds, 
writing after considerable experience as à 
breeder of Narcissi, said: ‘ There is no end 
to the varieties and elegant forms that may 
be obtained." Mr. Engleheart has stated 
that every known or discoverable variety of 
Narcissus will breed with every other, and 
that several varieties may be obtained from 
one and the same seed-pod, demonstrating 
that the possibilities in varied form and 
colour in seedling Narcissi are infinite. 


( To be continued.) 
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VALOUR REWARDED. 
HOW THE V.C, AND OTHER WAR MEDALS, HAVE BEEN WON. 


By THEKLA BOWSER. 
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T” custom of bestowing medals upon men 

who have passed through a war, or who 
have merited the reward by dint of long and 
steady service in the Army, is of too old a date 
to be retold, but it was left for our late beloved 
Queen to institute the decoration of the 
Victoria Cross, which is a possession coveted 
by every man in the Service, since it may be 
won by those in all ranks. Not a few brave 
men have realised their dream and now 
wear one of the significant little crosses ** For 
Valour" pinned on their breasts, as a token 
that they have faced death voluntarily for 
the sake of their country. 

As the official document words it, these 
men have shown ‘conspicuous bravery or 
devotion to their country in the presence of 
the enemy," by which alone the Cross can 
be earned. 

It was in the year 1856, on June 29, that 
Queen Victoria instituted the decoration by 
royal warrant. The inauguration of the 
medal took place on January 26, 1857, when 
Her Majesty presented sixty-two Crosses to 


officers and men of the Navy, Royal Marines, 
and Army. lt may be interesting to re- 
member that on this occasion Queen Victoria 
rode on horseback to the parade-ground in 
Hyde Park. She was dressed in a scarlet 
bodice and dark blue skirt with a gold 
embroidered sash over the left shoulder. 
On her head she wore a neat round hat, 
trimmed with a gold band and rcd and white 
feather, whilst on her left arm was a crape 
band, the latter being worn by all the 
members of the royal family present. 

The originator and designer of the Insignia 
is said to have been the Prince Consort. Itis 
of bronze, in Maltese-cross shape, and in the 
centre has the royal crest (a crowned lion), 
whilst underneath there is an escroll bearing 
the words For Valour." The reverse is left 
blank, until the recipient's name is placed in 
the centre. It is suspended by a red (a 
peculiar magenta tint) ribbon for the Army, 
and blue forthe Navy. An annuity of 10/. a 
year goes with the medal, except to officers. 
Should a man earn the reward a second 


time by a distinctive act of bravery. a second 


clasp to the medal is given and 5/.a year 
added to the annuity. 

It is an extraordinary fact that the first 
man on whom the decoration was bestowed 
won it two years before it was instituted ! 
That sounds an anomaly, but it is perfectly - 
logical. Charles David Lucas, mate of H.M.S. 
Hecla, on June 21, 1854, threw overboard 
a live shell, which had been fired on to 
that vessel. This same Mr. Lucas after- 
wards became Rear-Admiral Lucas. In 
August of the same year John Bythesea, c. n., 
C. I. E., and Stoker William Johnstone, on the 
Island of Wardo, also proved themselves of 
"true grit." "These three men were the first 
to win the Cross, their deeds of valour being 
remembered when it was instituted two years 
later. Commander Bythesea, whilst in the 
Crimea, seized Russian despatches from five 
men, three of whom he took prisoners ; and 
in this gallant act he was assisted by Stoker 
W. Johnstone. 

Twice has the gallant defender of Lady- 
smith been the winner of the V.C.—once 
when leading the 92nd Gordon Highlanders 
at Charasiah, Kabul, by charging a fortified 
hill with only a few men, and again at the 
battle of Kandahar he was “named ” for 
capturing a gun. Two pairs of brothers hold 
the Cross—Generals Sir Charles and Hugh 
Gough (Indian Mutiny) and Colonels 
Reginald and Euston Sartorius (Ashantee 
and Afghanistan, respectively). 

In the warrant it is set forth that if the 
act of bravery is performed by a ship’s com- 
pany or body, one officer is selected to receive 
the decoration by the officers engaged, and 
one petty officer or non-com. chosen by the 
petty officers and non-coms. and two privates 
or Marines by the men. Till recently only 


Roberts gave of the incident : 
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begun to fire at us from th 
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three coloured men had received the medal. 
Three civilians and one cha 
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men out of the ditch, when the head man of of the 9th Lanc 
plain have won the village rushed at me with his knife, 
the distinction; the latter, the Rev. J. W. seeing which, a Mohammedan of the 1st 
Adams, earning it by rescuing two men of the Bengal Cavalry, who was following me on 
9th Lancers from certain death in the foot, having just had his 
Chardeh Valley 


ers staggering towards me, 
Adams dismounted, and tried to lift the man 


on to his own charger. Unfortunately the 


mare, à very valuable animal, broke loose, 


horse shot under and Was never seen again. Adams, how. 
him, sprang at my assailant, and, seizing ever, managed to support the Lancer until 


€ was able to give him over to 
some of his own comrades, Adams 
—=} rejoined me in time to assist two 
more of the 9th, who were struggling 
` under their horses at the bottom of 

the ditch. Without & moment's 

hesitation, Adams jumped into the 
ditch. He was an unusually power. 
ful man, and by sheer strength 
dragged the Lancers clear of their 
horses. The Afghans meanwhile had 
reached Bhagwana, and were so close 
to the ditch that I thought my friend 
the padre could not possibly escape, 
I called out to him to look after him- 
self, but he paid no attention to my 
warnings until he had pulled the 
almost exhausted Lancers to the top 
of the slippery bank. Adams re- 
ceived the Victoria Cross for his con- 
duct on this occasion.” Mr. Adams 
was shortly before her death appointed 
Honorary Chaplain to Her Majesty. 

Not many men have won the Cross 
twice in one day, yet this-is the 
truth of Lieutenant Frederick Sleigh 
SY , Roberts—our beloved “ Bobs.” On 
77 = AN D je z Jan. 2, 1878, at Khodagunge (with 
5 A vo TE a, à the Royal Bengal Artillery), Lieu- 

Si W 27 A tenant Roberts saw in the distance 

two Sepoys running off with a 
standard; putting spurs to his horse 
he overtook them and dashed upon 
them, regardless that they carried 
loaded rifles. He cut one down, and 
catching up the flag, almost flew back 
to shelter. Later in the day he again 
distinguished himself by an act of 
7 valour, the official remark made of 
= E.. him afterwards being * His gallantry 
7 | ))» — i or SS 5 , at all times was most marked." 
Yyyy i Hy SSS <=). > EI ens 1 General Buller (then Major) on 
, EU March 28, 1879, on the Inhlobana 
mountains, proved his mettle and won 
the Cross by rescuing three men from 
certain death when within pistol-shot 
of the enemy. 

We are told that for the Indian 
Mutiny (1857. 9) 182 V.C.'s were given 
by'Her late Majesty,111 for the Crimea 
(1854-5), 4 for Ashantee (1873-4), 16 
for Afghanistan (1878-80), and 6 for 
the last Transvaal War (1880-1). 

ho can guess the number of these 

little bronze crosses that will- be be- 
stowed on our brave warriors at the 
end of the present terrible war ? 
Alas! that more than one: ‘heroic 
young life has been ‘taken before 
they could receive their earthly re- 
wards ! 
Thus the list of heroes goes on, 
gathering strength as much from the 
lowest ranks as from the highest. 
Britishers need no rank to endow 
them with the pluck which has 
become a proverb amongst nations. 

But let us turn from the absorbing 
interest of this medal, whose mere 
presence upon a man’s breast com- 
mands respect from his fellow-men, 
to some of those given after memor- 
able battles in Victoria’s reign.” 

Looking back over a stretch of 
nearly half a century, there spring up 

j memories of the terrible Crimean 
The following is the account which Lord him round the waist, threw him to the War—details dented deep in the minds of 
bottem of the ditch, thereby saving my all those who can remember the time, and 
" The enemy were within a few hundred life. Our chaplain (Adams), who had even become familiar, by hearsay, to the 
ards of Bhagwana, and the inhabitants had accompanied me. throughout the day, be- 
e roofs of their 


younger portion of the nation. The medal 
haved in this particular place with con- commemorating the Russian Campaign is 
€ to help some Spicuous gallantry. Seeing a wounded man of silver with the word * Crimea °’ upon it. 
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An Officer of the Guard. 


(Drawn for the ** Boy's Own Paper” by F, CA LVERT.) 
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The ribbon is pale blue with yellow edges, 
and over this are fastened the clasps, which 
were granted for the various engagements. 
Upon these clasps, which are in a particu- 
larly pretty scroll pattern, are the words 
“ Sebastopol,” „Alma,“ “ Inkerman,” or 
“ Azoff ” (Naval only). The Sebastopol Clasp 
was given to those who had been present from 
ist Oct. 1854 to 9th Sept. 1855—the day on 
which the city capitulated. On some of 
these Crimean medals all four clasps inay be 
seen, showing the proud wearer to have had 
a lucky immunity from serious accident. 

A special medal was granted for individual 
bravery during the Crimea. This was insti- 
tuted on Dec. 4, 1854, and bears the words 
“For Distinguished Conduct in the Field,” 
and has since been given in India and for 
other wars. 

Scarcely two years later came 
the horrors of the Indian Mutiny. 
The outbreak in Meerut, the story 
of the greased cartridges, the awful 
Cawnpore massacre, are all too well 
remembered to be dilated upon, 
followed as they were by the siege 
and relief of Lucknow and the 
death of that wonderful leader 
Havelock. The medal awarded to 
those passing through these Indian 
engagements is silver, on the ob- 
verse of which is the Queen’s head 
and on the reverse the figure of 
Britannia standing with the British 
lion at her back and the words 
India, 1857-1858 " inscribed. The 
ribbon is French white with two red 
stripes. The clasps that belong to 
this medal are those for * Delhi," 
“Central India," Lucknow,“ 
‘Relief of Lucknow," Defence 
of Lucknow." 

In 1873 a strong British force, 
headed by Sir Garnet Wolseley, 
had to be sent to Ashantee to quell 
the hostilities which these negroes 
of Western Africa were again ex- 
hibiting. Not till the town had 
been burned and stringent terms 
imposed on the King were our 
soldiers given their medal of silver, 
suspended by a black ribbon with 
two broad stripes of yellow. These 
ribbons are easily picked out, as the 
combination is more uncommon 
and striking than the usual tri- 
colours. 


For the Afghanistan Campaign R . 


in 1878, 1879, and 1880 a medal 
was struck in silver, which shows 
the Queen veiled and crowned, 
with the words written underneath, 
„Victoria Regina et Imperatrix " 
on the obverse, and an elephant 
bearing a mountain gun on the 
reverse. Clasps were added to this 
for the engagements at ** Ali Mus- 
jid," “ Peiwar Kotal,” ** Charasia," 
Kabul, Ahmed Khel,” and 
“ Kandahar,” the greatest number 
of clasps earned by one man being 


four. For the splendid march from gd - v : 


Kabul to Kandahar, in which Lord 
Roberts took such a brilliant part, 
a special bronze star was given. 
These stars were actually made 
from the guns captured at Kabul. 
The star has five points and is 
surmounted by an Imperial crown, 
the ribbon being rainbow pattern. 
It is often amusing to hear 
people with a superficial knowledge 
of medals point out a bronze star 
as the “Egyptian” medal. This 
is correct as far as it goes—inas- 
much as it was given to those 
who served in Egypt in 1882-4 
—but the vital difference is that 
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it was not bestowed by the British Govern- 
ment. This star was given by the Khedive 
of Egypt to all officers and men who were 
entitled to the English medal. It is five- 
pointed and suspended by a ring and bar, 
and it has upon it, very appropriately, a 
sphinx with the pyramids as a background, 
with the dates both in Engiish and Arabic. 
The English companion that went with this 
star is of silver, whilst the ribbon has two 
stripes of blue upon a white ground. The 
two clasps given with this were for the 
memorable engagements of “ Alexandria“ 
and“ Tel.el-Kebir." At the end of the war 
another medal was struck, which has clasps 
for * Suakim, 1884," “ El Teb-Tamaai " and 
“El Teb,” * Tamaai " separately. The Cape 
medal for the war against the Kaflirs in 
1834-5 and 1846-7 has an orange ribbon 
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with dark blue stripes. Slight differences 
were made in this medal for “ Kaffraria,” 
“ Basutoland,” and * Zululand.” 

When a silver medal suspended by a 
crimson ribbon is worn, it may be under- 
stood that the wearer bore a remarkably 
good character for the length of twenty- 
one years—a long stretch in which to show 
nothing but excellent qualities! This is the 
Long Service Medal, which was instituted 
by William IV. on July 30, 1830. The 
recipients of it must bave served for twenty- 
one years in the Infantry, Artillery, or 
Engineers, or twenty four years in the 
Cavalry, with **'irreproachable characters.“ 
A grant of 5l. is made to European, and 31“. 
to coloured, soldiers who win the distinction. 
Upon the face of the medal are tbe words 
"For Long Service and Good Conduct." 

(These 
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These men must have at least three good 
badges before they can hope to win the 
medal, which is certainly the finest “ testi- 
monial" for which heart can wish. 

“ But do not the ribbons wear out?" I 
once asked a commissionaire, after he had 
proudly shown me his Long Service," as 


-—— 
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well as medals won in Egypt and the 
Soudan, and he told me, in reply, that they 
often have to renew the ribbons, as they fade 
very quickly. There is actually a special 
little shop at the back of Drury Lane where 
acouple of inches of any particular medal 
ribbon cau be purchased for a few pence. 
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Yet one ean easily believe that not the 
most brilliant of new red ribbons can fill 
the same position in the wearer’s love and 
reverence aa did that scrap of silk attached 
to the V.C. Cross, which was actually pinned 
on by the womanly hand of our late beloved 
and gracious Sovereign Lady! 
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POULTRY-KEEPING FOR POCKET-MONEY. 


PART IT. — HOW TO FEED.— EGGS FOR SETTING.— HATCHING AND REARING : 


ow ro Fren.—The art of feeding birds for 

profit is to give them just enough and 

no more to enable them to do what is 
wanted. 

With hens we want to give as much food 
as will keep the body healthy and will pro- 
duce a constant succession of eggs. 

If we give too much food, we merely fatten 
the birds and the eggs decreose rather than 
increase in supply. 

Whatever we give in the way of food, let 
us remember that we must never feed the 
birds to repletion. 

They must always be quite ready to eat & 
little more when the food is taken away. If 
hens eat until they cannot get another morsel 
into them if they tried, they mope about, get 
indigestion, liver disease, and fatty degenera- 
tion. 

All soft food must be mixed dry. Never 
give sloppy food. "There is some art in mix- 
ing, but it is happily easily acquired. 

The easiest way to feed is to slop down all 
ihe house scraps into the ran with a little 
Sticky meal mixed up with them. I have 
seen this done over and over again. and the 
scraps the hens cannot eat are left, getting 
sourer every day, and then the owner is 
aggrieved, for he thinks that his birds at 


any rate are not starved, and yet he never 


gets any eggs. 

Let us go through the simple morning 
programme. 

I presume that all the house scraps from 
the day before, including the potato parings, 
have been devoted to the hens. 

The latter should have been boiled the 
night before. 

Get a " poultry pan," and ask the kitchen 
authorities to put into this pan everything 
that requires further boiling. Besides the 
pan vou want a poultry dish, and into the 
dish all the dry seraps which are already 
cooked, such as bread, meat, etc., should be 
put. 

Now, if you feed after your own breakfast, 
probably your pan can be heated up before 
you come to mix. If you prefer to feed 
before your breakfast, the easiest plan in most 
households is to mix the food at night, and 
have it put into the oven, where it keeps nice 
and warm for the early breakfast. 

The general fault with the house scraps is 
that they are too wet, and so take up too 
much meal to make a dry mixture. And 
then the birds are over-fed or some of the 
food is wasted. 

This is why you should keep out of the 
boiling pan all scraps which can be cut up 
and given to th? birds as they are. 

For meal you want to get hold of a good 
meal mixture, such as barley-meal, sharps, 
and whole ground oats mixed in equal 
qu intities. 

Mix the food until it is almost hard, like 
short pastry. so that you can break it. It 
must never be sticky, neither should it be 
flonry. 

Put the food into suitable troughs and 
never throw any on tht ground, and as scon 
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as ever the birds begin picking and choosing 
take away the food. 

If vou have no house scraps, then mix with 
boiling water, and add to the meal, a little 
meat of some sort— granulated meat is the 
most convenient form. 

See when giving the first meal that there 
is clean water, and while the birds are eating 
you have plenty of time to scrape the board 
clean from under the perch, collect any eggs. 
and generally tidy-up. There are certain 
other things that are essential to the health 
of the birds when kept in confined runs, 
which I will enumerate— those who have the 
birds in open runs may or may not have to 
supply them, according to circumstances. 

Only remember that there will be no 
successful poultry-keeping without them 
all. 

Green Food.—Best of all fresh grass, and 
failing that cabbage, onion, turnip, lettuce, 
etc. ‘Take great care that no rotting green 
stulf is left about in the run. 

Grit.— By grit I mean some hard sub- 
stance with which to grind the food. 

Flint grit can be bought by the ewt. in 
sacks, or broken glass and china can be 
collected and smashed up. Hens will eat 
cinders, coal—in fact, anything they can 
tind that is hard; but if they are not given 
something of this kind they get out of sorts, 
and when the digestion has gone wrong the 
eggs will never be found. It is far easier to 
keep a hen right than to set her right when 
she has gone wrong. 

Dusting Accommodation.—Capture all the 
ashes from the household and keep your dry 
shelter floor well covered. In winter time 
especially this loose stuff is valuable. The 
heus gain exercise in scratching about 
amongst it, and it keeps the birds free from 
vernin. 

Get u packing-cuse and stand it in some 
dry place. Keep a sieve at hand and prevail 
on the household to provide two iron coal 
boxes. In the one they put all the cinders 
and ashes and place them by the box. 

The poultry-keeper then sifts them every 
morning; in a few moments the fine stutt 
goes into his box, which he carries off to the 
fowl-yard, und the cinders go into the second 
bucket, to be returned to the house for 
burning. 

There are excellent cinder-sifters to be 
had now, which save even this trouble. 

The meal iu the evening should consist of 
hard grain. 

Wheat as a regular thing. 
buckwheat, oats, may be 
variety. 

The general rule is to give as much to 
each hen as an adult person can hold in the 
hand. palm downwards in the corn, and 
one extra to the male bird, but the bcst rule 
is to give as long as the birds eat very 
eagerly. 

Eags for Settuiq.—Where there is any 
Intention of trying to hatch chickens it is far 
the best to vet the eggs from your cam birds 
if you can, 


but barley, 
given for a 


NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL. 


With the lighter breeds you may run ten 
to twelve hens with one cock; but with the 
heavier breeds, six to eight are quite 
sufficient. 

. Watch carefully to find out the best layers, 
and set the eggs from these hens only. 

Choose well-shaped eggs of average size. 
Reject very large and very small ones. See 
that the shells are nicely formed. 

If you find your eggshells weak and thin, 
give the birds some broken oyster or cockle 
shells. 

If you are buying eggs, be sure that you 
know the seller as reliable, and if possible get 
the eggs in your own district, and go and 
fetch them home yourself. Many thousands 
of eggs that are sold as settings never hatch 
out because they have been so shaken on the 
journey. 

If your eggs have to come from a distance, 
ask the seller to be sure and send by 
passenger train and not by parcel post. 

If you are hatching with a hen, the first 
thing is to find a good sitter. 

When a hen wants to incubate she sits 
very close on the nest for some days. Let 
her get well taken to the nest, say, for four 
days, before considering that she is really 
reliable. 

Find a quiet corner away from tbe 
ordinary hen-house. It is a mistake to set 
hens where others are going in and out— 
she gets disturbed or becomes restless her- 
self. 

If possible make the nest on the ground, 
but a good plan is to find some corner, and 
make a fourteen-inch square nest with two 
extra pieces of wood eight inches in depth. 

Then fill the bottom of the nest with earth 
and put some loose freshly slaked lime on 
the top. 

Form a circular nest, not too deep— just 
deep enough for the eggs to nestle together 
without rolling on the top of each other. 
Beat the earth down very hard so that there 
are no corners for the eggs to roll into. 

Then put some soft hay on to the top of 
this earth and lime nest, and put in a couple 
of dummy eggs for a start. 

Now take the hen and, after spreading a 
sheet of newspaper, give her a thorough 
dusting all under the wings and tail and 
round the neck with insect powder, to kill 
all fleas or lice she may have on her. 

Then sprinkle some of the powder on to 
the nest, and when night comes put the hen 
ou to the dummy eggs and let her sit on them 
for at least & couple of days. 

While she is still with the dummy eggs 
get her into good ways. 

Next morning put some corn down by her 
and some water and a little greenstuff, and 
a heap of dry ashes. If she does not come 
off the nest when she sees the corn, take her 
off. Be careful not to frighten her. 

Fake her quietly and boldly. Plate the 


two thumbs on tbe back, the first and second 


fingers around her wings and, the legs 
between the second ànd, third fingers, She 
cannot then stfugzle; and may be lifted off 


on to the ground, and she wiil fuss a little but 
probably begin to eat. 

If after she is off ten minutes or so she 
does not return, gently replace her. 

If this be done daily for a short time, then 
the real eggs may be placed under her and 
she can be trusted. 

Eighty per cent. of failures in hen hatch- 
ings come through the birds being wild, or 
through the vermin with which the poor 
things are covered. 

When hens are lifted off regularly, they 
very seldom soil the nest. 

It on looking at the nest you see that the 
cggs are soiled, the only way to do is to take 
them and wash them gently with a sponge in 
water as hot as you can bear your hand in. 

Testing Eqgs.—After a week take away the 
eggs some night, very gently, and go intoa 
room with only one light. Take a piece of 
cardboard and cut out a hole rather less than 
the size of an egg. Place the card between 
the egg and the light, and the light will shine 
throuch. 

If the egg looks quite clear, like a new- 
laid one, it will never hatch, as there is no 
chicken in it. 

If there is a little black speck stuck to 
the shell, then this is addled and will never 
hatch. 

If there is a thin red line running down 
the sides of the egg, this is a broken yolk 
and will never hatch. 

If the contents look rather cloudy to one 
side, and you can distinguish a tiny speck 
which is rLoariG, this a good egg and is 
going on well. 

Hatching Out.—As soon as you hear chirp- 
ings leave the hen alone and do not worry her. 
You may save chickens by goirg near, but the 
chances are in favour of letting her alone. 

If very restless, take the chickens away 
and either put them into an artificial drying 
box, or in some warm place with flannel 
round them. Only do not put them into the 
oven, as a friend ef mine did once. If you 
are rearing with a hen, you will want a good 
coop and a sheltered run of some sort. Give 
your chickens a nice roomy place under 
cover for wet and damp days. But of course 
they must be out in the fresh air. 

‘Dust the hen again and see that the coop 
is clean and the ground is fresh and dry. 

Give the hen a good feed before giving her 
the chickens. 

Feed the chickens on whole ground oats 
mixed very dry with a little milk. Do not 
give any egg or soaked breadcrumbs. 

Give nothing but this Sussex whole ground 
oats. As soon as the chickens can pick give 
them some chopped wheat, and in a fortnight 
or so they can have the wheat whole. 

You may leave food about for the chickens 
for the first three days. but after that feed 
regularly every two hours. If you are out at 
work or at school, mix the food in prepara- 
tion and put it into a clean trough ready, and 
ask some one to run out with it to the 
chickens. 

Green Food for Chickens.—There is a popu- 
Jar fallacy that chickens eat the grass them- 
selves They do not, simply because they can- 
not. Therefore three times daily give them 
chopped-up grass, onion, or lettuce, or dunde- 
lion. Givethechickens as much liberty as you 
can, but do not let the hen drag them about in 
the wet. 

Artificial Hatching and BRearing.—1f you 
have an incubator read the directions for work- 
ing and do as the makers tell you. You must 
have a properly ventilated machine, and one in 
which the moisture is supplied in the right 
"ay. No large success in chicken-reaiing can 
be a hieved without an incubator, and many 
vuys Will find it most interesting to work one. 

The chickens nre much easier to rear arti- 
ficially. They are free from vermin, are much 
tamer, grow quicker, and can be cd much 
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more easily, and take up less room in a garden, 
as there is no old hen to scratch the place 
up. 

Keep your brooders very clean and see 
that the chickens can always have free access 
to the open air. Avoid ll rearers which 
have any glass about them. And, above all 
things, keep your Jamps clean. 

A large number of persons nowadays hatch 
out with hens if they have them, and rear all 
the chickens with brooders. 

As soon as the chickens are about six weeks 
old they will leave the hen or brooder, and 
they must then have a nice dry house to sleep 
in. As soon as they are eight weeks old the 
cockerels and pullets should be separated, 
and the cockerels should not be allowed to 
livelonger than twelve to fourteen weeks. 
If killed at this age they pay, otherwise they 
will begin to moult and will not be fit for 
food for another three months. Never mix 
big and little chickens together, und 
never allow chickens and adult birds to 
run together as you see them in every farm- 
yard. Obviously the plan is absurd, as when 
doing so you either starve the chickens or 
over-feed the hens. 

There should be no losses amongst the 
chickens if they have good food, clean water, 
clean ground, dusting accommodation, shelter 
and exercise, and akindly attendant. 

I only hope that 1901 will be a first-class 
chicken season for all my readers. Do not 
take any notice of what poultry-fanciers say 
about luck.“ 1 don’t believe in luck, but I 
do believe in management. 

[THE END.] 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


A MODERN EXPRESS PASSENGER 
ENGINE. 


NoRTH-EASTERN RAILWAY, No. 2015. 


CYLINDERS, 19 in. by 24 in. (inside). 
Wheels, bogie, 4 ft. 
„ driving, 6 ft. 10 in. 
„ — trailing, 6 ft. 10 in. 
Boiler, diameter, 4 ft. 9 in. 
„ length, 11 ft. 6 in. 
Heating surface, 1.527 sq. ft. 
Grate aren, 20 sq. ft. 
Tuber number of, 255. 
Centre line of boiler from rail. 8 ft. tin. 
Working pressure, 200 lb, per sq. in. 
Weight, 41 tons 14 ewt. 
Tenaer, water, 3,537 gallons (fitted with pick-up 
apparatus). 
re coal, 5 tons. 
„ 0 weight, 37 tons 18 ewt. 
Total weight, 89 tons 12 ewt. 


x: 


BEGINNINGS.—He who waits to do a great deal at 
once will never do anything Hr. Johnson. 

All vice stands on a precipice, and to engage in any 
sinful course is to run down the hill. There is, there- 
fore, no safety except in the fixed. principle and 
purpose to do right.— Tillotson. 

CHARACTER —Sow an act, reip a habit: sow n habit, 
reap a character: sow n character, reap eternity. 

CONSCIENCE.—UConseienee is a clock, whieh in one 
man strikes aloud, and gives warning ; in another the 
hand points silently to the flgure, but strikes not; 
meantime hours pass away, and death hustens, and 
after death comes judgment.—Bishop Jeremy Taylor. 


ote 
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CAT-LORE EXTRAORDINARY. 
((F page 337.) 

We fear that nowadays all boys do not value cats 
very highly, though we trust no reader of the 
B. O. P.“ would ever descend so low as to show intep- 
tioua! cruelty towards Pussy. A curious story is now 
being told, liowever, as to tlie long ugo, upon evidence 
yatlered from Welsh historic records. The authorities 
gravely allege that among the laws of Howell Dha is 
one assessing the penalty for killing a cat. ‘The culprit 
is to hold it up by the tai] at arms length while corn 
is piled round the body until the heap covers his 
haud. Now Howell Dha is reputed tu Lave reigned in 
the eighth century, so we may casily icc the value ct a 
eat in Wakes at that dats. 
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PERSEVERANCE REWARDED. 


Ata studio in the South Nuve of the Crystul Palace 
a young artist is busily at work, who paints by means 
of his mouth! Mr. Bartram Hiles was born in Bristol, 
and was deprived, at the age of eight years, of both his 
arms through an acerdent. Before this catastrophe, 
he had developed a strong passion for drawing—so 
rtrong that the loss of his arms in no way diminished 
his. ambition to become an artist. Working with 
courage and enthusiasm, be obtained a "first-class 
excellent" in tlie second grade for à freehand drawing 
within two years of his accident, At the age of six- 
teen Mr. Hiles exhibited a study in water-coloura at 
the Bristol Fine Art Academy, and lis career as an 
urtist was fairly begun. But it took him upwards of 
six vears to obtain complete mastery over the muscles 
of his mouth ; yet time and practice made hig more 
expert than ever in freedom uud touch. 


P 


THE MIDSHIPMAN V.C. 


Mr. Basin J. D, Gey, of H.M.S. Barfleur, has been 
awarded the Victoria Cross for the great coolness and 
bravery he displayed in. stopping with and attending 
to à wounded man under an excessively hot fire during 


"e NM Tem 
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the attack on Tien-tsin in July He left the Britannia 
only in May, 1808, iud. proceeded at once to join the 
hin „Hun on the Chin station. His father, the Rev. 
Douglas Sherwood Guy, is the vicar of Sedbergh, 


Yorkshire. 
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THE AUTHOR OF “ROBINSON 
CRUSOE.” 


DEFOE'S close connection with London is often for- 
gotten by London boys, we fear. He wan born in 
Fore Street, was at an academy at Stoke Newington, 
set up business nt Freeniau's. Yard, Cornhill, was 
married at St. Botolph's Church, Aldgate, resided at 
Tooting and Tilbury and Hackney, and died in Rope- 
makers Alley, Moorfields, close to where he had 
played as a boy. Concerning Defoc's flnel resting- 
place Mr, Whitten, in. bis recent. volume on * Daniel 
Defoe.” VA: „ Defoe's grave has not been disturbed. 
Inthe City Road, where London's toil and patience are 
plainest seen, yon pass through iron gatea into the 
old Dissenters’ Burial-zsround, Some of the Cromwells 
lie there: there Bunyan ends his pilgrim’s progress on 
earth; Isaac Watrts's name shines on simple stone: 
there, also, is laid the hand that wrote * Robinson 


Cru-oe." 


JOHN BULL AND HIS POCKET. 


EVERYBODY knows that money wears out, and all 
selioo boys at least kuow how fast it goes; but few 
people have any idea of the extent of even the mere 
wearinz-out process? ‘Those whe have never thought 
of the subject before will be amazed to know that John 
Bull has worn out half a milhon of money in his 
pocket since the Queen came to the throne, The 
figure is. indeed, much higher than that—it passed the 
half-million over three years ago. As a matter of fact, 
the Jos. to the Mint during the last eight years has 
been at the rate of something like 2007. a day ; but it 
must 5e understood, in contemplating this startling 
fact, that light coins have ovly heen withdrawn from 
eredlatien «nec 18, so that Che daily : L represents 
tlie Waste of cll this zrevicus 34s 
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NOTICR TO OONTRIBUTORS.—All manuscripts intended 
Jor the Bov's OWN PAPER should be addressed to the 
Editor, 56 Paternoster Row, and must have the name 
and address of the sender clearly written thereon, and 
in any accompanying letter THE TITLE OF TRE MS. 
must be giren. Miscellaneous voluntary contributions 
are submitted in too great numbers to be returned unless 
stamps are sent to cover postage, and the Fditor cannot 
correspond regarding them, or hold himself in any way 
responsible for length of detention or accidental loss, 
though every care is taken. The number of MSS. ssnt to 
the Office is so great that a considerable time must neces- 
sarily elapse before their turn for consideration arrives. 

Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication 
of the monthly part containing them. The receipt 
conveys the coppright of manuscripts (o the Trustees of 
the Religious Tract Society, with liberty for them, at 
their discretion, to publish such works separately. 
Republication by authors on their own account must 
always be the subiect of special arrangement before 
submitling their ISS.; and whenerer any special value 
is pul upon a MS. by the author this fact must be clearly 
stated. when sending in, or it cannot afterwards be 
recognised. 


To CORRESPONDENTS.—Aplies to correspondents are 
not sent by post, and to this rule il · re can be no ercep- 
tion —the sending of stamped and addressed envelopes 
notwithstanding. 

Replies on all questions of any general interest are giren 
in these columns in due course. 


E. BERRY.--1. A laminated armature is one of which’ 


the centre or ring (for instance in the Gramme 
machine) is constructed of separate pieces of iron 
wire, instead of being all in one solid piece. 2. 
B.W.G. means the standard gauge of wire, kuown as 
the Birmingham Wire Gauge. 3. We know of none 
except the ordinary permanent magnets and electro- 


magnets. 


YOUNG ANGLER (Notta).—1. Coarse fishing begins in 
tbe Thames district on June 16, ani ends on 
March 16. In other parts of Euglund the dates 
vary; but few coarse fish are in order either in 
April or May, or indeed in June. 2. "Cat ' gut is 
not used for fishing, but for violin-strings. It is 
silkworm gut you mean, and this can easily be 
softened by soaking in water for n few minutes, 
3. In our opinion the best ** paste " for roach is that 
made by dipping u piece of the cruuib of a household 
loaf in water two or three seconds and squeezing it 
out. For further directions see the articles which 
have lately appeared in“ B.O.P.” 


G. BrENT.—Burton's “ Modern Photography” and the 


" Ilford Manual of Photography”; both are 1s, and 
any dealer or bookseller can supply you with them. 


INQUISITOR.— 1. The latter series is fuller. and carries 
one farther. 2. Yes; the " Brownie " is good, but 
very small. 3. We really think their merita must 
be about equal. 


U. B. H.—We should gladly welcome the starting of 
some such League as you mention, and would give 
it what support we could ; but personally we have 
not the time to undertake the work—our hands are 
already too full. 


E. T. B—No; out of priut now with us. You should 


take iu the paper regularly, and tben you would miss 
nothing. 


on 
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Ce rre^pond- 


L. R. M.—1. The Ilford printing-out paper cuts into 
twenty-eight quarter-plate pieces, so that the number 
toned by your two grain« of gold chloride would, 
roughly speaking, be thirty-five quarter- plates. 
* Full sheets " means the sheets as sold in a tube. 
2. If you want tuem very glossy, you should use the 
"slipin" mounts. For sticking them into an 
album you can use a strong solution of glue, made 
by dissolving 4 oz. of best glue in 4 (fluid) oz. of 
water (soak it overnight, aud melt by placing the 
vessel containing it in an outer ve«sel of water, kept 
hot by a fire) and adding 4 oz. of methylated spirits 
of wine. Stir well, and bottle for use ; when wanted 
melt again by placing in a basin of hot water. Use 
as little of it as you can on tlie back of the print to 
be mounted. 3. We know next to nothing of it, but 
believe it is good. 


W. P. (Boston). —Nct up to our publication standard. 
Try in our various drawing competitions. 


S. FRIEL.—Yes ; but they are all out of print. Back 
numbers cost the same as the cthers: they are 
always sold by our publishers at published price. 


KEMPENFELT.—For engraving you require a tool, and 
cut the letters into the metal. For etching you 
cover the metal with wax, seratch in the design 
down to tbe metal, and then bite it iu with nitric 
acid. 


CIVIL ENGINEER.— You have to be apprentice] and go 
through a course of mauual labour, besides passing 
examinations. Yon can get the particulars by 
merely asking the Secretary of the institution. 


C. JaMieson.—The examination papers of the South 
Kensington Science Classes are obtainable of Eyre & 
Spottiswoude, the Queen's printers, Printer Street, 
New Street Square, k.. 


RiP.— Engines with conical fronts are in use on the 
South-Western. But as to the perforstions, vow are 
bringing in the cold air where you want the heat ; 
and where would you put your funncl—at the other 
eud ? 

F. G. D.—Arrange them as you wish in a deep earthen- 
ware pan or pot. Then gently till up the space with 
silver sand, so as to cover them to a depth of two or 
three inches, und put the pan in the oven, or leave it 
on the grate for a day or two, so as to thoroughly 
dry the contents, which should have cooled down 
before you take them ont, 


W. Cocks.-—Write for prospectus to the Seerctary of 


the Institute of Chemistry, 30 Dioomsbury Square 
W. c. 


c. c abi E 


Vierorta.—Such books are published by Crosby Lock- 
wood & Co, of Stationers’ Hall Court. Write to 
them for & catalogue. The usual way is to pass 
through the course at one of the agricultural 
colleges, aud then spend a few years as clerk or as- 
sistant. 


H. C.—At the basket-maker's. Look in a directory. 
You might ascertain at the Blind Society, in Totten- 
liam Court Roa. 


J. C. S.—Unless you know something about boats do 
not attempt it. The description is quite clear. You 
always work from scale plans; full-size patterns are 
never made, You might as well ask for a fuil-size 
pattern of a house. 


Furs and H. R. W.—Probably at Willson's in New 
Oxford Street, opposite Mudie's. 


M. S.—Wash drawings are merely drawings in mono. 
tone, sepia, or Payne's grey, or something of that 
sort. They ure done in the same way as ordinary 
water-colours, with a more liberal use of body 
colour. 


H. S. (Kettering ).—Thanks; but it is not up to our 
standard. We have had several articles on white 
rats and other euch pets by well-kuown breeders 
and experts, 


SEG AT. Impossible now, as such letters are not kept 
after use. 


W. D. D. (Elinburgh).—You will find just such a 
column, devoted to fossils, plauts, etc., in some of 
our back volumes; aud we may be able shortly to 
find room for a continuation. 


R. W. D.—Will bear your wish in mind. Have you 
seen the splendid article on “Lightning Paper- 
Folding” in our last Christmas number? If not, 
you should try to procure a copy. 


Par.--No; we never give, without special permis. 
sion, the private addresses of authors aud artists; 
but you can communicate through us. 


RAnnrrs (Wellington).—1. We have one or two illus- 
trated practical papers un“ Rabbits ror Pleasure and 
Protit" now in preparation, and they will very 
shortly appear. 2. Yes; we hope to issue the usual 
special extra Summer Number this year. Have you 
seen our last extra Christmas Number? 3. Yes, in 
due course. 
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THE CRUISE 


OF THE 
“ARCTIC FOX" 
IN 


ICY SEAS AROUND 
THE POLE. 


By Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.N. 


CHAPTER X.—SNUWED UP IN THE PACK. 


vR boys were certainly not cowards, 
but, as that yellow cloud of bear: 
came down on them hand over hand, I 
must confess that both turned pale. 
Next moment they had got behind a 
large and friendly hummock, and had 
begun to blaze away at long range. They 
had the satisfaction to see two bears fall 
with five shots. 

They loaded with lightning speed and 
fired again, but had not got the range, 
so that volley was futile. The next rolled 
over another bear. 

Seeing their comrades fall made their 
living and unwounded friends trebly 
savage. On they came, bellowing and 
roaring like wild bulls, and were soon 
within fifty yards. 

* May Heaven protect us!" said Lco 
reverently. 

“ We've only once to die," murmured 
brave young Hugh. 

One would have thought that the fate 
of these poor lads was sealed. But God 
had directed otherwise. 

The “ spectioneer "' in the crow's-nest 
had sighted the herd of hungry bears, 
and ten good riflemen, with Dr. Cheyne 
at their head, were at once despatched 

to meet them; and just as the boys had 

given themselves up for lost and were 
prepared to defend the hummock with 
rifle-butt, a volley rang out on the still, 
quiet air. and at least five huge brutes 
bit the snow. The rest became at once 
demoralised, and scattered all over the 
pack. 

“I come on in this act, said Big Bob, 
as he darted after an enormous bruin. 
He soon overtook him, and, biting his 
legs repeatedly, stopped his way, so that 
Paddy McEwen got near enough to fire, 
and one other skin was added to the 
number of bear-skins. 

I fear I describe this scene but poorly. 

On the Look-Out. It was a terrible “ tulzie,” and I paint 
it from the life. 


(Drawn for the Boys Own Paper" by C. T. DAVIDSON.) What about pussy? Why, he sat on 
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the hummock head, purring to himself most 
complacently. 

“ Bears are not much in my way," he 
seemed to say, and I’m not quite sure if I 
could kill one if I tried. Rats and weasels 
are different sort of cattle." 

But as Big Bob returned, he trotted off to 
meet him, singing and rubbing his shoulders 
against the dog’s massive limbs. 

** You're brave, though you're only a dog, 
Bob, and I love you more than ever." 

And honest Bob bent down and kissed his 
friend Charlie. 

Skipper McKenzie could not have been 
called a nervous man, yet he had gone to the 
mast-head and crow’s-nest, and his anxiety 
had been extreme as he saw the terrible 
danger to which the boys were exposed. 
Although the relief was hurrying up at the 
double, he thought he had never seen men 
move so slowly before. 

Then he witnessed all the Battle of the 
Bears, and most fervently did he thank God 
when it was over. 


But when all returned safe and sound with : 


their great haul of nine splendid skins, the 
men mounted the rigging and gave them 
three times three ringing British cheers, and 
as soon as Hugh and Leo got on board 
they were carried shoulder high three times 
round the deck, Big Bob capering and 
dancing in front as if his very life depended 
on it. 

Of course the skipper spliced the main 
brace that evening, and Bob had the biggest 
beefsteak for his dinner he had ever before 
tackled. And Charlie was not forgotten 
either. 


The silence on the pack was now inde- 
scribable. Not a breath of wind was blow- 
ing, nor did a flake of snow fall from the 
sky. 

It was monotonous in the extreme. 


But the men were kept cheerful by all 


kinds of games and antics on the ice, and by 
yarning and singing in the evening, or 
dancing to the rattling, life-inspiring notes of 
Dr. Cheyne’s fiddle. 

It was only after the men turned in that 
they thought of their homes and the wives 
or sweethearts they might never, never see 
again. 

Then they would fall asleep and dream 
that they were already back again in bonnie 
Scotland. 

Neither Hugh nor Leo neglected saying 
their prayers of a night. They would turn in, 
happy and hopeful, after that, and somehow 
when Hugh dreamt, little sweet faced Nellie 
always, or very often, formed a part and 
parcel of that dream. 

As to Leo: more than once he dreamt that 
he was in that fearful cauldron of the Buller 
of Buchan, and that the waters were closing 
over his head and over the child he was 
trying to save. Then he would awake with a 
scream, gasping for breath. 


Well, one day there came rolling up from 
the west a huge white wall of mist. 

On and on it came, until it reached the 
Arctic For, and soon thick, blinding snow 
began to fall. The flakes were fully as big 
as five-shilling pieces. 

In twenty-four hours the decks between the 
bulwarks held two feet of snow, and all the 
strange weird pack was covered into one even 
surface. 

It was a terrible storm, and had there been 
wind it might have gone badly with the 
officers and crew of the gallant barque. 

But the snow ceased at last, and a warmer 
wind began to blow. 

Away went the fog and the sun shone out, 
and the snow soon sank. 

Rolling seas now came in from the south. 

ey were not visible, but tho whole pack 
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was in a terrible state of commotion. It was 
indeed a sea of ice, the waves rising and 
falling as far as eye could reach. 

It was well for the Arctic For that she 
was lying among the bay ice on the open 
lake. This of course was all smashed into 
slabs or shingles, but though it bumped and 
rattled against the vessel’s sides there was 
no danger. Had the ship been harboured 
betwixt two of those cruel bergs, nothing 
could have saved her from destruction. 

The bar ice that had united the bergs was 
reduced to cakes and piled one over the other 
on top of the snow like packs of cards. It 
is thus that hillocks on the flat pieces are 
formed, and when these packs of cards 
become snowed over they form hummocks. 

This within brackets. 

But I declare to you, reader, honestly and 
frankly, that I am unable to describe in words 
sufficiently graphic the noise that proceeded 
from that great snow-clad ice-pack as the 
bergs rose and fell and ground their sides 
together. The shrieking, groaning, and 
moaning were as if a thousand wild beasts 
were being wantonly tortured. and the reports 
were like those of artillery firing. 

No one who did not talk very loud indeed 
could be heard on board. 

But the storm that must have been raging 
far away at sea died down to a calm, and soon 
the heaving bergs lay still enough. 

Then the fog cleared entirely away, and 
behold an April sky! (It really was June.) 

White fleecy cloudlets with rifts of brightest 
blue between. It made every heart rejoice, 
and even Big Bob went capering round the 
deck as if he were so full of joy that only 
physical exercise could counteract his excite- 
ment. 

And now the ice was open and a gentle 
breeze was blowing from the west. 

So all sail was shaken out and Skipper 
Mckenzie boldly took the ice. 

It was forty miles at least to the open 
water, and very slowly indeed the ship forged 
ahead. 

There were nineteen men on the ice with 
long poles to push the bergs aside which 
impeded her progress. 

And right merrily they sang and joked as 
they worked away. The snow was a tritle 
short and they sank sometimes up as high as 
their sea-boots in it. 

From time to time they were relieved in 
small gangs, and so the Arctic For made 
grand progress. 

In six hours the vessel had made a good 
four-and-twenty miles, and it was determined 
to push on at all risk, or rather in order 
to diminish risk, for, if snother storm arose, 
Heaven alone could help them. 

Next day they were in a large basin of 
open water, and only half a mile from the 
ink-black ocean. 

Now fell frost again ; this patch of water 
was frozen over and the half-mile of ice 
glued together so as utterly to impede their 
progress. 

After three days of tantalising waiting, 
Skipper McKenzie determined to take the 
bull by the borns and cut a canal. 

So huge ice-saws were got out, small 
barrels of gunpowder with long water fuses 
to be sunk beneath the uglier bergs, long 
poles. and what not. 

L don't say that this canal was such a 
triumph of engineering as the Suez (don't 
smile, please), but it really was a bit of tough 
work. 

The men had to begin sawing at the sea- 
side, and as soon as loosened every big piece 
was pulled out into the open water. 

The smaller pieces were sunk beneath the 
pack. 

Larger and more defiant bergs were blasted 
with gunpowder and gun-cotton, and so the 
men laboured and worked as joyfully as if it 
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had only been a football match they were 
playing. 

In two days’ time the canal was complete, 
and, after starting a donkey-engine and 
rigging the icebreaker, the good old ship 
Arctic Fox took the canal gaily and very 
soon indeed was clear out into the open 
sea. 

Nothing could prevent the men now from 
manning the rigging and giving three cheers 
and another little one, and, after singing 
“Rule, Britannia” and “God Save the 
Queen ” returning to the deck, each man 
merrier and happier than his messmate. 

Now what could Skipper McKenzie do ?— 
he was only aman, you know— so, although it 
was not the tobacco hour, he piped all hands 
to smoke; ny, and he gave the other extras. 

Was he wrong ? I think not. 


Dr. Cheyne was about the happiest man 
on board, I think. Fiom his point of view 
everything had gone exceedingly well. He 
had made many scientific observations: he 
had the rapidity and directions of currents ; 
he had examined the sea bottom, and made 
a splendid collection of specimens of all 
sorts; the sun, and moon too, had been 
under his constantobservation, and, though he 
found out little concerning the latter, the sun, 
which in the Arctic regions seems but a round, 
silver, rayless shield, gave him all the chance 
he needed in watching its ever-changing 
spots and the results on our earth, the fall 
or rise of the barometer, cold or warmth, 
storm or ealm. Yes, he was as happy as 
Charlie the cat, or Big Bob himself. 

Miss Phoca continued to make herself 
most angelic. She romped with Bob, and 
the cat as well, and Bob continued to roll 
her up and down the deck. She liked it, and 
she was very fat; just like a French fiddle, 
you know, 


“All stomach, but no middle.” 


Only Bob always had a slap in the face to 
finish up with, which made him back astern 
and sneeze. 

All sail now for Spitzbergen, in a fine open 
sea, with now and then a stream of small 
ice pieces that bumped and rattled along 
the ship’s sides like a bombardment: and 
now and then a stream of wet snow or slush 
through which the Arctic For passed slowly 
with a strange seething, rushing sound, like 
wind among the linden-trees on a bright, 
beautiful day in summer. 

Dr. Cheyne was never idle one kour of the 
day, and his example stimulated the boys to 
keep a daily log of all events that happened 
on board—a log that gave also the force of 
wind and wave, the state of the weather, 
and the temperature of the sea and the air. 

If such a log could be of little use to them 
it would at least serve to teach them ex- 
perience. 

Some boys have a difficulty in getting up 
early. Hugh was one of these, and one 
morning, feeling specially snug and warm, he 
determined to treat himself to an cxtra 
hour. 

But when he discovered the cause of this 
extra snugness he concluded he would turn 
out. 

For close alongside him, under the bed- 
clothes and with its head on the pillow like 
a Christian, was the seal. 

This was one of Leo's little jokes. 

The bath-room was a very pretty one, and 
when Hugh was towelling down, the curtain 
moved and in waddled Miss Phoca. 

She made just one spring and landed right 
in the centre of the big bath, making the 
water fly in all directions. She didn't see 
why she too should not enjoy the luxury of a 
morning tub. 

Hugh found his way out of the room as 
speedily as possible. 
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Miss Phoca was on deck a few minutes 
after, drying off in the sunshine. 

The weather contined fine and warm, the 
sea was deeply blue with a gentle breeze 
almost aft, so the Arctic Fox made good 
progress. 

But a steamer would have made more. 

Hugh asked Dr. Cheyne one day why he 
had not chartered a vessel of this kind. 

“Why, my lad, I will tell you,“ replied 
the Doctor. “I love to Jaze. I could not 
write my book nor take my observations else. 
Bother your steamers! All the time it is 
rattle and roar. One might as well live in a 
cotton factory. Then the dirt and the smuts. 
Ugh! No, Hugh, here all is peace and quiet, 
save for the occasional flap of a sail or creak 
of the rudder hinges. Besides, this lovely 
barque is fit to go anywhere and do just any- 
thing.“ 

* So she can," said Hugh. 

„And you'll be a true sailor before you 
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get home. Your father, our worthy captain, 
will have you be nothing else.” 

“And I do not want to be, nor my cousin 
Leo either.” 

One day, about a week after they had left 
the canal, there was a hail from the mast- 
head. 

“ Land ahead!” 

All was intense excitement. 

* Where away ? " from the first mate. 

“On the sta'board bow, sir.” 

* I'll come aloft.” 

The first mate was not a very quick man. 
Rather “ tortoisey " in all his ways and 
movements, but he reached the Jacob's 
ladder at last. swung round, and soon bored 
up through the crow's-nest. 

The mate was painstaking and knew 
where he was, and that the land lying 
yonder was that of Spitzbergen. It had rocky 
shores, with their glittering sides of ice, great 
glaciers that move onwards with irresistible 


(To be continued.) 
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force towards the sca, where they split up and 
give birth to monster baby icebergs. All 
was visible through the huge telescopes here 
mounted. 

Yes, and there were patches of open country 
also, covered at this season with moss, grass, 
lichens, and flowers of every hue and colour. 

He could see, moreover, herds of walrus. 
A bear or two, shoals of seals, and birds in- 
numerable. 

The mate went below, and McKenzie him- 
self went up. Young Hugh must creep up 
also to have a peep. 

His father allowed him. 

"Oh, daddy," he said, “what a happy 
hunting-ground ! " 

“ Yes, boy; but we must not kill for killing’s 
sake, you know.” 

The ship was kept away, and in a few 
hours was safely anchored ina beautiful bay 
or fiord on the east coast of this strange and 
wonderful island. 


TWO YEARS ON THE WEST COAST OF AFRICA, 
INCLUDING A MARCH TO KUMASI. 


vEN months were spent on this cruise, 

with no incident of importance, save 
the loss by fever of the Commodore's 
coxswain, whom we buried at sea with the 
usual impressive ceremony, and I took his 
place in the Commodore’s gig. We expected 
to visit Cape Colony, when the Argus 
arrived and brought us the news of the 
uprising of the Ashantis under King Coffee, 
who had invaded the British protectcrate of 
Fanti. With full steam and sail we pro- 
ceeded to Cape Coast Castle, where orders 
were received from the Governor, and, 
together with the Argus, we started for 
Chama, and anchored outside the mouth of 
the river Prah. 

Next morning the gig was piped away. 
The Commodore, accompanied by Com- 
mander Luxmocre, an interpreter, and 
another officer, landed and met the native 
chiefs in a palaver. They appeared friendly, 
and the Commodore expressed to Com- 
mander Luxmoore his intention of taking 
a survey of the river Prah. We met the 
boats of the Rattlesnake outside the bar. 
The flotilla comprised a steam cutter, 
manned and armed with rifles and rockets, 
the gig and whale-boat, and a Colonial 
steam-launch. The Argus also was cleared 
for action, and had her rocket-tubes rendy. 
Here the Commodore and the other two 
ofticers changed from the gig to the galley, I 
and the crew following. 

We were towed by the steam-launch and 
proceeded slowly, taking soundings and keep- 
ing close to the Chama side of the river. 
The Commodore was bending over the gun- 
wale, observing the current, when, without 
the least warning, a volley of musketry was 
poured into the boats from the dense bush- 
wood on the bank. The Commodore placed 
his hand on his side, and fell forward; I 
jumped aft and caught him. I saw he was 
badly wounded; yet he gave the order “ Full 
speed ahead," and said, Get the boats 
in mid-stream, Luxmoore," and fainted. 
I saw that the other two officers were also 
hit, yet Commander Luxmoore carried out 
the order although struck with four bullets. 
We poured volley after volley of musketry 
into the bush, yet we saw not a single native. 
The Commodore had now rallied, and, seeing 
the number of woundgd men and the boat 
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riddled by bullets, ordered a return to the 
ship, where the wounded were cared for. 
In this skirmish we had four men killed 
and twenty wounded. 

No sooner were we on board than the 
drum beat to quarters, the ports were triced 
up, the decks cleared for action, and a 
deadly fire of shot and shell from the Rattle- 
snake and rockets from the Argus was 
poured into the wretched place, and in a 
short time reduced it to ashes. 

The whole of the Gold Coast tribes were 
now in open revolt, and the Merlin was 
sent to Secondee, where, assisted by the 
Barracouta, she shelled and burred the 
place. 

We proceeded to Cape Coast Castle in 
order to land the Commodore and several 
men who were badly wounded. The landing 
here is both dangerous and ditlicult; our 
boats conveyed the poor fellows to the out- 
ward edge of the surf, and then transferred 
them to the surf-boats. These are large 
flat-bottomed boats, propelled by natives, 


twenty in number, who sit on the gunwale 


and chant a native song; then, taking the 
time from the steersman at the stern, dip in 
their paddles together, and the boat is 
carried along with great velocity on the crest 
of each succeeding wave. 

I had a stroll round the Castle, which is 
built on the beach, the immense rollers 
breaking against its walls with a thundering 
noise and throwing up the spray in clouds. 
Built round an irregular-shaped courtyard, 
the castle is composed of batteries and 
curtains with a number of towers. In one 
of the walls I was shown a tablet to the 
memory of L. E. L. (Letitia Elizabeth 
Landon), the wife of a former Governor, and 
a gifted poetess. I went into the town and 
visited the suburb of Craba-Craba. The sun 
had set, and the full moon shone with the 
lustre to be seen only in the tropics, but roof- 
less houses, shattered walls, and sashless 
windows I encountered at every step, and it 
had every appearance of a town that had 
been bombarded by an enemy. Indeed, I 
was glad when I returned to the ship. A 
cordon of vessels was stretched along the 
coast in order to prevent arms and ammu- 
nition being landed. 

The Elminas had risen and leid siege to 


the Castle, whilst the Ashantis had pene. 
trated Fanti to within a few miles of the 
coast. We had three months of arduous 
work, visiting and directing the blockading 
cruisers. 

Matters coming to a crisis in October 
1873, a party of Bluejackets and Marines 
was landed at Elmina from the Barracouta, 
together with some native troops, the whole 
under Lord (then Sir Garnet) Wolseley, who 
attacked and destroyed the town of Esseman 
and relieved the Castle of Elmina. They 
brought back but one prisoner, a little 
Ashanti boy of about eight years old. He 
was made a great pet of by us, and accom- 
panied the Naval Brigade in their march to 
Kumasi. He went by the curious nume of 
* Mixed Pickles.” 

A second naval party was landed under 
the command of Captain Freemantle, which 
marched through the bush and fought tho 
battle of Abracrampa. I tried hard to go 
with this party, but was not allowed. 

At first it was thought that the Navy 
would not be required to assist the troops 
which had arrived from England. But 
eurly in the month of December orders were 
given to form & Naval Brigade from the 
ships on the station, and on the morning of 
the 6th I paraded in the courtyard of the 
Castle, and we marched to our first resting- 
place, Inquibim. It was a fatiguing march, 
although only five and a-half miles, through 
a sandy track, almost destitute of vegetation. 
Here we found comfortable huts erected 
with cool sleeping-places. We remained 
inside during the terrific heat of the day, 
and at eventide strolled through the native 
village, which, like all others in. Fanti, is 
built near a small stream. A broad street 
of low huts, thatched with dried palm-leaves, 
and in the centre of the village some giant 
tree surrounded with logs, where the usual 
palavers are held. I could not but notice 
the stunted growth of animal life. Sheep, 
goats, and fowls were of very diminutive 
size, but dear in price. 

Our next day's march was to Accrafo!, 
seven iniles. It was much pleasanter than 
on the previous day. "Vegetation was more 
luxuriant, and for more than a mile the 
route lay through. groves, of plantain-trees. 
which gave a cool and refreshing tore to the 
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air. The plantam i18 in shape like the 
banana, but it is cooked as a vegetable. 

Manau, where we halted the next day, 
was a much larger place, with a king's 
palace. We had a number of fowls sent us 
by His Sable Majesty as well as plenty of 
yams. These are a kind of potato, but iu 
appearance like a log of wood. These 
presents proved very agreeable after such a 
Jong spell on ordinary salt rations ; we also 
got a lot of immense cocoa-nuts. 

The next place that we halted at was 
Suta, and here began one of the diffteulties 
of the expedition. The way lay through a 
morass and a road had to be formed. This 
was accomplished by cutting trees in four- 
feet lengths, and throwing them into the 
bog until a footing was obtained, and a 
corduroy road, as it is called, made. It was 
more than a mile in length. At this place 1 
saw a magnificent sight. The opposite side 
of the river seemed covered with a carpet of 
lovely blue tints. On nearing it I found it 
was caused by myriads of gigantic butter- 
flies, which, as they moved their wings, gave 
the various tints. I stood and watched them 
for some time, the sight was so entrancing. 

The road to the next two halting-places 

lay through a dense forest, and animal life 
Was more abnndant; now a flock of grey 
African parrots would fly heavily across, 
their scarlet tails contrasting grandly 
against their grey plumage; or a band of 
monkeys, startled at our approach, would 
leap from bough to bough, chattering as 
they went back to the recesses of the forest. 
Tracks of leopards we came across, and an 
occasional deep growl betrayed their closeness 
to us. There were insects of every conceiv- 
able shape and form, and great centipedes 
and scorpions crept in and out among the 
want roots of the trees. On the boughs of 
the trees lizards and snails crawled or rested. 
These snails ure of great size, and are 
cooked and eaten by the l'antis. 

At last we reached Prahsu, where we 
found a large camp, and received a cordial 
welecme from an advanced party of our ship- 
mates, Who had been here for three weeks, 
and round a huge bontire on New Year's eve 
we gathered and ushered in 1874 with song 
aud chorus, the General and his Staff being 
present. An impressive sight it was as we 
one and all stood bareheaded in that wild 
spot and joined in singing “God save the 
Queen.” 

Here we remained preparing for the 
advance into the enemy's country. The 
river Prah is here a narrow stream flowing 
between steep banks and divided us from 
Ashanti. At tines the river would be quite 
low. then with a sudden flood it would rise 
twenty feet with a raging, swirling current. 
All hands were busy; the Engineers eon- 
structing a bridge: the native levies as 
they came up at drill; eutlasses were being 
sharpened, revolver practice frequent. 
Native carriers, mostly women, arrived and 
departed, bringing in provisions and stores, 
for there are no beasts of burden on the coast. 

The whole of the white troops had arrived 
in eamp, when two messengers and suites 
caine in from King Coffee offering peace, 
but the terms were not accepted. The 
newcomers were shown the Gatling gun in 
action, and this so worked on the feelings of 
one of them that he killed himself during 
the night. We buried him on the Ashanti 
side of the Prah, and I watched the curious 
custom observed, each Ashanti throwing a 
handful of dust onthe body. Bathing in the 
river was enjoyed until a crocodile was 
caught near the spot. Afterwards I always 
fancied that a pair of vicious eyes were 
watching from amongst the ooze and sedge 
waiting for a quiet snap. I managed to 
catch a few fish at odd times, but my hooks 
were too small and I lost both. 
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At length the order was given for the 
general advance, and the Naval Brigade, as 
the advance guard, crossed the bridge and 
invaded Ashanti. It was a merry march for 
the first few miles—pipes were lit, and song 
after song was sung, whilst the chorus was 
re-echoed by over two thousand voices. 
Then the country became more wooded, and 
at last we entered the dense forest, where 
the light of the sun is not brighter than 
twilight. Gigantic cotton-trees, fully two 
hundred feet high, without a branch for the 
first fifty feet. grew close together, their top- 
most foliage interlacing and shutting out the 
light. The undergrowth was a tangled mass 
of paluis, cactus, and ferns, so thick that it 
seemed impossible for any living thing to 
pass through. From the branches creepers 
hung in festoons, birds and monkeys tled at 
our approach, until at length in the distance 
we saw a ring of light which proved to be 
an opening in the forest where an Ashanti 
village was built. 

ít was constructed differently from the 
Fanti villages we had passed. The houses 


were built of red clay and ornamented with - 


white figures stuck upon the sides. Each 
housc contained four rooms built round a 
courtyard. We found a few stray fowls and 
ducks, and soon had the pots boiling. After 
supper we made a huge bonfire, round which 
we sat and sang songs half the night. Next 
day we rested; the whole of the troops 
passed through, we followed, and formed the 
rear-guard. This and the next few days’ 
marches were but a repetition of the first: 
A dense forest with openings only when a 
river or Water was near, the same cluster of 
nitive huts, until we arrived at the stopping- 
place for the night. 

At last we arrived at the foot of the 
Adansi Hills. Here we found a fetish priest 
had been at work. In the centre of the road 
Was a gun and several daggers made of wood, 
and all pointing towards us, whilst across 
our path strings of so-called magie worsted 
were stretched in order to stay our advance. 
A number of Ashanti priests stood and with 
uplifted hands solemnly warned us to retire, 
but acouple of ritle bullets sent among them 
drove them in headlong flight. Up the face 
of the cliff forming the end of the mountain 
range we climbed. A zigzag road had been 
made, and when the top was reached a grand 
sight presented itself. A flat green velvety 
turf was under foot, and as far as the eye 
could reach over the way we had traversed 
were the green tops of the forest trees appear- 
ing like & sea of foliage. 

The next day we had our first skirmish. 
Rumours came in that the enemy were on 
our left, and we were sent under Captain 
Grubbe, tozether with some native troops, to 
clear them off. After some marching we 
arrived at a village where the black troops 
had already got into action with the enemy. 
As we rushed up the strect, I saw Captain 
Nicholl throw up his arms and fall heavily 
forward, shot through the heart. A fierce 
fire now took place between us und the 
Ashantis, but they soon turned tail and ran, 
Jeaving behind them twenty Fanti prisoners, 
mostly boys and girls. These we at once 
gave their freedom. We took a number of 
kegs of powder. some flint.lock guns, and an 
umbrella of the Ashanti general. The 
umbrella serves in lieu of a standard or flag 
in the Ashanti army, and is used as their 
rallying-post. We, however, lost two seamen 
killed and five severely wounded in this 
affair. 

Through Fomanah, with the wooden palace 
of its king, we marched, and I refrain from 
describing the horrible fetish and exeau- 
tioners room attached to it. We reached 
Insurfu. and thence got toa small place called 
Quarman, where we stopped on the night of 
January 30, 1871. The enemy was found to 


be in great forec at a village called Amoaful, 
and the Naval Brigade, together witli the 
nd Highlanders and Russell's native regi- 
ment, were ordered to form the left colunm 
of attack. I1 cannot describe how the battle 
was fought and won, I merely relate what 
little I saw of it personally. 

Our advance next morning lay through a 
narrow lane eut through the dense bush. 
It was hollow in the centre and ditlicult to 
walk on. About eight o'clock tre firing 
began, and soon from every part of the bush 
around us the white smoke spouted and 
the red fire flashed. The Highlanders passed 
us at a run with a cheer. The fire was 
deadly, und luckily for us slugs were used 
and not bullets, for as it was the ground 
Was covered with wounded men, and nearly 
every one of the Scots was hit. 

We were lying down pouring volley after 
volley into the bush on our left, whence 
the enemy answered by filling the air with a 
cloud of slugs, which did a deal of execution 
among our men. My messmate on my 
right fell with a slug in his throat, and he, 
with the wounded, was carried to the rear. 
The bush was so thick that some regiments 
must have fired by mistake at us, as the 
whiz of ritle bullets was often heard amongst 
us. 

At last the supreme moment had come; 
six of our officers had been disabled, when 
the order to “Charge” was given. Away 
went the “Black Watch"; we followed, 
and as soon as possible formed up on their 
left on the open ground that surrounded 
Amoaful. A rush, a cheer, the open was 
crossed and the village was ours. The 
enemy did not wait to have a taste of the Navy 
cutlasses, but fled. Still heavy firing was 
carried on by the right attack. We suffered 
severely, but not so much as the 42nd, who 
lost nearly 200 men. 

About half-past six the firing ceased, and 
we rested, dinnerless and supperless, on the 
ground we had fought for during the day, 
amid the trodden-down bush, the broken 
muskets, and dead bodies, until daylight next 
morning, when our rations arrived, and we 
cooked and ate our breakfast on the battle- 
field. By one o’clock we were with our old 
chums, the 42nd, again on the march; this 
time to take the town of Becquah, one and a- 
quarter mile distant, where the enemy was 
said to be in great force. 

Lord Gifford with his scouts rnshed head- 
long in, but the Heussas held back, and a 
deadly fire was opened on him from the 
houses. Come on, Blucjackets! " he shouted. 
We obeyed with a will. and leaping over the 
Houssas who were lying in the road, and 
firing uselessly into the bush, rushed into 
the town- -none too soon either, for every one 
of Lord Gifford’s brave seouts, himself 
included, was wounded. The enemy made a 
stout resistance for a time, and we hada 
messmate killed and a number wounded. 
The enemy at last broke and ran into the 
bush, and again escaped from a taste of 
British stecl. We returned to camp. after 
setting fire to the town, and enjoyed the 
evening round a glorious camp fire. 

Next morning at four o'clock we again 
were on the march towards Kumasi, each man 
carrying four days! rations: again following 
our fighting chums, the Highlanders. At first. 
we marched through the bush from village 
to village without any opposition, though 
the Rifle Brigade in advance had tocloar the 
bush on both flanks by firing volleys of 
musketry into it. We reached the banks of 
the river Dar in the afternoon, and the 
Engineers bridged it. vet only one regiment 
passed over before darkness set in. Then 
the rain came down in torrents, and soaked 
both officers and men to the skin, for we 
were without tents or covering of any kind. 
Tired as we were; none slept, for it thundered 
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and lightened in a truly tropical manner. 
Glad indeed were we when the morning 
broke and the last day of our weary march 
began. 

The advance had just moved out when 
they were attacked (this was about 7 a.w.), 
and we lined and cleared the bush on the 
left of the village of Ordasu, and then we 
Bluejackets intlicted & terrible punishment 
on the foe. The Ashantis were so thick 
that the bush actually swayed to and 
fro with them. We lay still, and they, 
fancying we had retired, rushed on shouting, 
only to be swept away by the withering 
volleys we poured in. Then the Highlanders 
" fixed bayonets,” charged, and carried the 
village. The enemy as usual broke and 
fled. About three in the afternoon there 
was a cheer at the front, which increased in 
volume as it passed to the rear, and with it 
came the good news that all the villages 
between us and Kumasi were in our hands. 

Renewing our march, we were soon in 
front of the city, but some delay took place, 
although no further resistance was offered ; 
yet night fell before we entered. The first 
to enter was Lord Gifford, who as usual was 
ahead. I am not going to describe the 
horrors of this dreadful place; a pretty and 
strongly built city it was, but everywhere 
were signs of recent human sacrifices. We 
ascended a rocky incline to a fine broad street. 
Then we formed up. and, three cheers for the 
Queen having been given, rations were served, 
for we had had no cooked food for five days. 
Supper was just over when we had to stand 
to our arms, for the native troops had begun 
to loot and had set fire to a part of the city. 

This was extinguished, but our rest was again 
broken at two in the morning by a far more 
serious outbreak. As this was the direct 
effects of plunder, stern measures were 


TP had spent too much time in the 
anticipation of his escapade for any 
hesitation as to how he should employ his 
liberty. First of all he meant to walk to 
Oxford Street and see the shops, then he 
would have a cheap lunch. By that time he 
would be ready to stand in the crowd waiting 
for Maskelyne & Cook’s to open. 

The entertainment would be over about 
five; then he would go to Charing Cross, have 
tea, then a stroll, and catch his train tran- 
quilly at 7.15. 

As to the question of moncy he was quite 
at ease: he had half-a-sovereign in his 
pocket, besides two shillings given him for 
his lunch and a tip to the porter at the 
other end for seeing to his luggage. Ha! 
his luggage! He had clean forgotten all 
about it, and he stopped dead in the road 
at the recollection. 

Of course his luggage was booked through, 
and* would go on without him, and so prove 
that he must have come to London early 
enough to catch the same train as the others. 
But there was still plenty of time. He could 
walk straight to Charing Cross, and —— 

But what & pity it would be to lose his 
afternoon! Besides, he had told Shaw what 
he was going to do, and to back out now 
would look as if he were níraid. 

“Let the luggage go!” he said to himself 
firmly. They'll think I missed the train 
and shall be ceming by the next. They 
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resorted to, and a native policeman caught 
red-handed with loot on him was hanged. 

After an hour or two of excitement things 
quieted down. Sir Garnet had sent a 
messenger to King Coffee to come to terms 
and he would spare the city, but we waited 
all day in vain. I with others had a walk 
round the famous palace. Nothing appeared 
to have been disturbed except the chairs, 
which one and all were turned upside down. 
In a room was a collection of swords; odds 
and ends of all sorts were about. One 
chamber contained war drums and horns; 
these were decorated with skulls and thigh- 
bones. Stools, pictures, old “Illustrated 
London News,“ an officer's coat, sword, and 
shako, and a street organ, were among the 
various things I noticed. Here was found 
the State Umbrella and Golden Ram's Head. 

Still we waited, but there was no answer 
from the king. At two o'clock a deluge of 
rain poured down accompanied with terrific 
thunder and lightning ; this lasted till five, 
and as the fatal rainy season was rapidly 
approaching, the General determined to 
burn the town. During the night of the 
fifth the Engineers mined the palace, and 
everything was prepared for the final act. 
At one o'clock the next day the troops began 
the return march, leaving behind a hundred 
of the Royal Engineers, who, each armed 
with & palm-leaf torch, began the work of 
destruction, and we soon had the satisfaction 
of seeing volumes of smoke arising from the 
city ; then followed an explosion, and the 
palace of the kings of Ashanti tumbled down 
like a pack of cards. 

That day's march was a terribleone. Many 
piaces were covered with water, where we 
had passed over dry shod when we advanced. 
A serious obstacle occurred when the river 
Dah was reached, for the water had risen 
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can't prove I didn't: I shall tell them I was 
too long over lunch—one can easily linger 
over lunch—and my watch was wrong. 
Which it is.” 

That difficulty overcome, there was nothing 
left but to enjoy himself, and that he man- 
aged to do thoroughly. A sausage with 
potatoes, a tart and a glass of milk, formed 
a lunch which met his views, and which did 
not cost him a shilling. The magic and 
conjuring at the Egyptian Hall was first. 
rate; all the way to the station he was 
puzzling over some of the tricks. He had 
never spent such an afternoon. After tea 
he went to the station to book his ticket. so 
as to be quite safe; then he started for a 
walk along the Strand, as he had nearly an 
hour to dispose of. A fascinating walk it 
was; so much so that he found he must 
hurry back to Charing Cross, reaching the 
station barely seven minutes before the time 
to start. But, after all, that was ample, and 
at ten minutes past seven he presented his 
ticket at the barrier and asked which was his 
train. 

* Westerton? " said the ticket inspector. 
„Train gone some minutes ago." 

“It’s the 7.15 I want," said Turnbull with 
a sinking heart. 

‘There ain't no 7.15," replied the man. 
“It’s 7.8 now; changed to-day, first of the 
month.” 

Other passengers were pressing forward, and 


two feet above the bridge we had built. The 
passage was so slow that the General pushed 
forward with us only to Aggamemna, where 
we rested for the night and dried our clothes, 
for we had swam across the river. Next morn- 
ing we went along merrily and were joined by 
the troops whom we had left at the Dah, and 
together we marched to Fomanah. 

Here, whilst waiting for King Coffee’s 
envoys, a solitary horseman rode in. He was 
Captain Sartorius of the 16th Bengal 
Lancers, and he had made one of the most 
daring rides on record, having brought 
despatches from Captain Glover. He started 
with an escort of twenty men (natives), who 
speedily deserted him, but he pluckily 
continued his ride alone, through the entire 
length of the enemy's country. For this he 
was rewarded with the. Victoria Cross, an 
honour which his elder brother had already 
won. 

Our return march through Fanti was 
rapid, and a cheer went up as we caught the 
first sight of the sea and the vessels at anchor. 
Arrived at Cape Coast Castle, we were 
speedily drafted to our ships. One fact I 
must mention, that the Naval Brigade landed 
278 strong and came back only 119. I 
embarked on board my ship the Rattlesnake, 
and we proceeded to Sierra Leone, taking 
with us Major Baird of the 42nd Highlanders, 
who was so very severely wounded at Amoaful. 
The poor fellow died at sea and we buried 
him in the cemetery at Freetown. 

Orders had been received for all men who 
had been engaged in the expedition to return 
home. I went on board the Active, and after 
a pleasant voyage arrived at Plymouth. Here 
we were cordially received and entertained at 
dinner. Each man received a medal with 
a clasp inscribed * Coomasie.” I had been 
absent from England exactly two years. 
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Turnbull was in the way. He was pushed 
aside, and was not sorry to get out of the 
turmoil to a quiet corner and try and colleet 
his thoughts. At first he almost cried, but 
he managed to conquer that inclination, and 
soon was able to review the situation and 
consider his best course. 

What bad luck that the train should be 
changed on this day of all others! The 
first proximo !? How he remembered that 
phrase! 

When was the next train? That was the 
first question. He hurried Fack to th? 
barrier to ask the ticket inspector, but found 
his way barred by an angry old gentleman 
who had been caught in e.-.tly the same 
way as Turnbull. 

„No train to Westerton to-night ? " he was 
vociferating. 

“ Not unless you go to Saltmarsh and wait 
two hours," replied the man; “then you 
can get in at 2.15 to-morrow morning." 

The old gentleman used some strong 
language, and then announced he must tele- 
graph. The word gave Turnbull a happy 
idea. Why shouldn't he wire to the school 
and say that he was not coming till next day, 
without giving any explanation? They 
would think that he was in London with his 
parents. 

It took him some time to concoct a tele- 
gram which met his fancy as likely to lull 
the authorities, and yet not be inconsistent 


! 


with the truth. The best he could compose 
within the limits of sixpence was this: 
* Turnbull will come to-morrow. (Signed) 
Turnbull"  'This, with the address, took 
eleven words. When he turned up next day, 
the chances were that no questions would be 
asked: it was by no means uncommon for & 
boy to arrive a day late. 

His telegram despatched he felt relieved : 
he could do no more. What remained to be 
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done was to get a bed for the night at some 
cheap and respectable hotel, and catch the 
first train in the morning for Westerton. 

He found a quiet hotel in a street leading 
to the river, where he could have a bed and 
breakfast for four and sixpence. It was a 
lot of money, but it couldn’t be helped. He 
would have liked to spend the evening at the 
Minstrels, but he felt that his expenses 
already were more than he cared to think of, 
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so he determined to have a stroll, then a bun 
for supper, and then to bed. 

But his stroll was spoilt by his remember- 
ing suddenly that his luggage had gone on 
and would betray him. Yes, it wasallU P. If 
his parents intended him to stay in London, 
why should his box and portmanteau have 
been sent on? He saw trouble ahead, and 
it took the fun out of his walk along the 
lighted str2ets. 
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was nearly writing that sharks have a 
wonderful fascination for boys, but, re- 
collecting that the report of a fin visible 
above water brings the passengers of a 
big liner—men, women, and children—rush- 
ing on deck, I am constrained to write that 
sharks have a wonderful fascination for all. 
Even the sternest sailing-ship skipper relaxes 
discipline and allows the big hook to be baited 
(with a lump of fat pork) and put over the 
quarter when, in a tropical calm, a shark is 
reported in the vicinity. 

During ten years spent in sailing ships, I 
have had to do with the catching of many 
sharks, but, strangely enough, though seeing 
many big fellows, we were never able to 
induce one bigger than eight feet to take the 
bait. Of course in every ship there were men 
who elsewhere had caught monsters which, 
when hoisted to the fore yard-arm, still lashed 
the water with their tails! Everyone has 
heard the story of the captured shark in 
whose interior was found a brig under full 
sail, the skipper and mate sitting at the 
cabin table pricking off the course on the 
chart. 

I have seen sharks that must have 
measured not less than sixteen feet, but 
beyond that my own experience does not go. 

In the museum at Colombo, Ceylon, there 
is an enormous specimen (stuffed) which was 
caught in a fisherman's net. These Ceylon 
fishermen, in their catamarans hollowed 
from a single trunk, but stable as a 
frigate, thanks to the outriggers, cast their 
nets at no great distance from the shore, and 
this gigantic fellow, becoming entangled, 
allowed himself to be edged and shuffied 
towards the land until he was safely stranded. 
The natives of the Indian coast line, like 
the South Sea Islanders, are quite at home 
in ihe water and care little for sharks, 
whose timidity, on ordinary occasions, is 
only equalled by their stupidity. Still, 
there are exceptions, and it does not do to 
presume on shark nature. 

On my first voyage, at the age of fourteen, 


MAINLY ABOUT SHARKS. 


By Patrick Booru. 


we had forty Chinese 
passengers, and one 
calm forenoon, in the 
tropics, most of these, 
with several of the 


crew, stripped and 
went overboard for a 
swim. They were 


enjoying themselves 
immensely, laughing 
and shouting and 
playing tricks on 
each other like a lot 
of schoolboys, when a 
big shark came to the 
surface right in the 
middle of them. 

The alarm given, 
there was a frantic 
scramble for the 
ship’s side and the 
sailors were not long 
in reaching the deck, but the Chinamen were 
mechanics and poor hands at rope climbing, 
and full five minutes elapsed before the last 
was in safety. The shark did not interfere 
with them, no doubt frightened by the num- 
ber and noise, but he missed an opportunity 
of stocking his larder not likely to recur. 

I was not among those bathers, because I 
could not swim; but on our arrival at Hong 
Kong, whither we were bound, I went over- 
board with a life-buoy in six fathoms of water 
and learned in a single lesson. How it came 
so easily to me I cannot explain, except by 
the supposition that there was a natural bent 
in that direction. Certain it is that I soon 
became completely at home in the new 
element, and one of our favourite amuse- 
ments was to try who could undress quickest 
in deep water—I cannot too strongly advise 
all boys to learn to do this. With a little 
practice it comes easy, and many a life has 
been lost through the weight of wet clothing. 
In this case half learning is no use—it must 
include the unlacing of your boots ! 

Most of the shark stories told, though 
very amusing, are too absurd for belief; but 
I was an actor in one which I should 
be disinclined to believe had I not myself 
taken part in it. 

It came off in the middle watch, a dead 
calm, and a pitch-dark night. The fish was 
discovered just abreast of the main rigging, 
and would have been quite invisible but for 
the faint phosphorescent light caused by the 
occasional movement of a fin. The hook 
was promptly baited, and, to prevent it sink- 
ing and lying hard against the ship’s side, a 
billet of wood was attached about three feet 
from the end of the line, and thrown well 
out, the white pork shining clear in the dark 
water. : 

The shark was now distinctly visible as he 
cireled slowly round, suspiciously examining 
the savoury morsel, but plainly unwilling to 
take undue risks. In the main chains stood 
an old sailor, who had spent most of his 
days in North Sern whalers and was skilled 


in the use of the harpoon, ready to drive his 
weapon home should opportunity offer, but 
as time passed and the wary circling con- 
tinued, his patience gave out and he threw 
from an impossible angle and distance. 

This proved all that was needed. With 
expended force it pricked the dull brute in 
the side, just enough to “get its back up.” 
Turning fiercely in search of the assailant, 
the only thing visible was the clear shining 
pork, and in a moment that was seized, and 
the shark in due course was hauled triumph. 
antly to the ship’s side. 

The usual method of making sure of a 
captured shark is to hold the head up by 
the hook-line about two feet out of water, 
then slip a running bowline over the head 
and shoulders, hauling taut under the 
foremost fins. This is always done with 
large sharks, and for two reasons. In the 
first place, the hook might not bear the 
weight, and, in the second, it does not 
penetrate the jaw, as in the case of small 
fish, but only catches within the upper jaw, 
and any slacking of the line permits 
escape. 

As our prisoner on this occasion turned 
out to be a little fellow, only about six feet, 
these precautions were deemed unnecessary, 
and, keeping him half in and half out of 
water, he was hauled aft to the poop-deck, 
which, being flush with the side and only 
protected by an open hand-rail, presented 
more facilities for getting him inboard. 

This was promptly effected, and, as 
expected, so soon as the line slacked, the 
hook came out of the mouth, with the tough 
bait still attached, as there had been no 
opportunity of swallowing it. 

Now comes the strange part of the story. 

When the shark found himself free, he 
was about his own length from the side, 
which you must bear in mind was level with 
the deck, except for a protecting plank about 
six inches deep. Well, he turned completely 
round and jumped overboard again! All 
the watch was gathered round, and those of 
us who had taken a prominent part in the 
capture felt somewhat crestfallen amid the 
laughter of our companions. 

Without thought of what might follow, I 
picked up the hook and threw it after our 
late captive, when. blind with fury, he again 
rushed on the only thing he could see—the 
white, shining bait—and this time we kept 
him securely. 

It is common enough for a captured shark 
to spring forward on deck, and the skirmish- 
ing one can get through until deprived of 
the tail has to be seen to be believed. The 
only explanation I can offer of this particu- 
lar one turning round is, that, having been 
hauled by the nose in a direction he did not 
want to take, even his dull wits told him, 
when suddenly freed, to retrace his steps, 
and, being unable to make a stern-board, he 
did the only thing left to him. 

Certainly the longest stern-board I ever 
made was caused by the spring of a shark. 
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We had caught two one calm forenoon, a 
few of us subsequently going over for a 
swim, and shortly afterwards catching two 
more, all small but quite capable of an ugly 
bite. and they skipped about the deck in a 
most lively manner. 

The usual way to cut off the tail is, before 
the fish is lowered on deck, to throw a 
running bowline over it, hauling taut at 
the root; then reeving the other end through 
a ring-bolt, a couple of hands walk off with 
the slack, and as the lowering proceeds, the 
tail is jammed tight at the bolt, when the 
curpenter with his axe chops it off and with 
it goes all power of motion. 

On this occasion, as the sharks were small, 
we did not take the precaution and they 
jumped about till exhausted. At length one 
lay quite still, within a few feet of where I 
stood, barefooted and with trousers rolled 
above the knees, when the carpenter advanced 
and struck a careless blow. The axe must 
have turned in his hand, as it did not even 
break the skin, but the shark gave a convul- 
sive spring forward, striking me with its jaw 
on the shin, and the backward bound I made 
would have taken a high place as a standing 
jump at an open athletic meeting. 

Boys, on going to sea, hear many tales of 
silver watches (I don't know why they are 
always silver), sea-boots, etc., found in the 
interiors of sharks, the undigested remains 
of their latest victims. Certainly we always 
made haste to dissect our captures in search 
of buried treasure, but never found anything 
but pieces of pork, and always such as are 
used for bait. Everything is bolted whole 
by sharks, and, being slow digesters, they 
probably can go long between meals, which 
must be a good thing for them, as their 
foraging powers are limited. They are too 
clumsy in their movements to catch most 
other fish, and it is not nt all unlikely that 
they are mainly dependent on deceased 
members of the finny tribe, and form the 
scavengers of the deep. How they revel on 
8 dead whale! 

Their eruel teeth and powerful jaws are 
eminently fitted for tearing portions from 
bodies too large to be swallowed entire, and 
I have frequently counted seven complete 
rows of teeth in each jaw. The teeth are 
shaped like those of & saw, and the various 
rows fit close together, each benind that in 
front, and I understand--the conformation 
bearing it out—that when the jaws close on 
the prey, the teeth work with a lateral motion, 
literally sawing the piece out. Of course the 
whole thing is instantaneous, but it gives an 
idea of the tremendous power the voracious 
monsters possess. Thank God they are so 
dull and stupid! 

There are many sharks, at certain seasons, 
on our own coasts, especially in the English 
Channel. Lying awake at night, I some- 
times find myself shuddering at the bare 
remembrance of what we boys used to do, 
and most likely the new generation are doing 
the same. We bathed wherever we went, in 
harbour or at sea, always provided no shark 
was visible when going in, when under way 
always keeping near the ship, not only for a 
handy retreat, but because a light air aloft, 
unnoticed below, might put a considerable 
distance between us before anything could be 
done. 

Shark-eatching once placed me in a most 
serious predicament. I was in cominand of 
the San Rafael, homeward bound from San 
Francisco, and one fine still morning, while 
dressing preparatory to coming on deck, 
the mate reported the barque Mizpah to 
leeward signalling that she was short of 
provisions. Being the proud possessor of a 
light six-oared gig. and always ready for any 
excuse to use her, I ordered the signal to be 
made “F will come on board,” and. making 
Bhar, work of breakfast, six smart young oars- 
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men soon put me alongside the stranger, 
which did not require to back her main-yard, 
so light was the breeze. 

The skipper proved to bea young man on 
his wedding trip, his bride & daughter of the 
"owner," and, having had a much lonzer 
passage than anticipated, they had run short 
of supplies, most of which I was fortunately 
in a position to make good. The ships had 
just steerage-way and were both on the 
same course, so, giving instructions to the 
third mate, who was ‘ cox,” to return to the 
San Rafael and request the mate to close in 
and keep in company, I settled down for a 
quiet day with my new friends, and only 
those who have been without ladies' society 
for months know the pleasure of a return to 
it. I was only four-and.twenty. 

During the day a third ship drifted down 
towards us, and we arranged that, should the 
fine weather continue, on the morrow I 
should again call at the Mizpah and we would 
together repair on board the new arrival in 
search of some item I had been unable to 
supply. 

Returning to the San Rafael at dusk, the 
morning sun rose on “blue unclouded 
weather," the clouds of canvas sleeping 
quietly in the gentle breeze, and the three 
ships still maintaining their relative positions 
of the previous day. 

I should have had my old mate (he might 
have been my father in the matter ef age) 
"down on me" had I taken the boys 
away boating before the morning's work was 
done, so the forenoon was well advanced 
before the programme was entered upon. 
Somehow a few hours passed quickly 
on the Mizpah, and it was not until the 
afternoon that we found ourselves at the 
Scotland—-a steamer homeward bound, 
under sail, to be titted with new boilers and 
engines. We were warmly received by the 
sons of Anak who formed her afterguard, the 
shortest of whom stood over six feet, and 
their dinner hour being four o'elock, their 
hearty invitation to share the meal was 
cordially accepted. 

The weather stil looked quite settled 
and the breeze had died away to a calm, so 
we were under no apprehension, especially as 
one of the officers remained on deck with in- 
structions to report the first appearance of a 
change. 

But two sharks put in their appearance 


&nd upset the pot. 


The trampling of many feet overhead and 
the excited shouts of the men (who ever 
take a keen pleasure in destroying their 
natural foe) told us, seated round the table, 
what was going on; but the food was good 
and well served, so we stayed where we were 
until the fun was over (they had caught 
both), when the oflicer of the deck, in a crest- 
fallen manner, shouted down the open sky- 
light that there was & squall coming down 
on the starboard-quarter and close aboard. 
Taken up with the sharks he had failed to 
notice it. Werushed on deck to find that the 
damage was done. Our ships were some four 
miles off, and it would have been impossible 
to reach them before they were hidden in 
the heavy tropical rain. 

There was not a breath of wind. 


“ When rain comes before wind, 
Haulyards, sheets, and braces mind ; 
When wind comes before rain. 
Hoist your topsails up again.” 


Such is the nautical adage. And the rain 
was now coming before the wind. The 
night would be on us in Jess than an hour, 
and when next we were able to look around 
where would our respective ships be ? 

The rain fell in torrents, lasting till dark- 
ness set in, and was followed by a fresh 
breeze, which soon blew away every vestige 
of haze, the stars shining clear in their indigo 


vault, and unspeakable was our relief when 
our signal rockets were replied to away on 
the lee quarter. Both the Scotland and 
the Mizpah had left my ship behind, but, 
repeating the signals, we all drew together, 
and, though the sea was rather lumpy for 
our little boat, the anxious bridegroom was 
returned in safety to the no less anxious 
bride and my smart gig was shortly after 
reposed undamaged in her chocks, to be 
the means, the following year, of saving five 
lives, when the San Rafael was burned off 
Cape Horn, as has been already narrated in 
ihe B. O. P.“ 

So far, the sharks have had the worst of it, 
and I am not fond of spinning gruesome’ 
yarns, but wiil close with one that shows the 
folly of bathing where they have their haunts. 
It is a singular fact that though they never 
miss à chance of attacking man when they 
think they can safely do so, so timid are they 
that, let a bay or harbour become brisk with 
traffic, especially steam, they take themselves 
to pastures new, though the waste food 
thrown over from ships, to say nothing of 
the bathing, must be a strong inducement to 
remain. 

In Natal Harbour, where the following 
incident occurred, I doubt if a shark could 
be found to-day. The yarn reads like a bit 
from * The Coral Island." 

In February 1870, on my twentieth birth. 
day, I sailed as second mate in the barque 
Gleam from London to Natal, off which place 
we duly arrived without any mishap. 
Stretching in for the Bluff, the grand head- 
land marking the entrance to the bay, we saw 
a ship being towed out, and just as she 
reached her anchorage in the roads an 
immense volume of steam enveloped the tug, 
and we subsequently learned that the boiler 
had burst, kiling the engineer. It was 
awkward for us, as there was no other; the 
passage was much too narrow to allow of 
beating in, and there was nothing for it but 
to anchor outside and wait for a fair wind. 
'To make matters worse, the tides were taking 
off, and as there was only a depth of sixteen 
feet on the bar at the highest spring tides, and 
our draught was only a foot less, there was little 
to come and goon. There we lay, to ninety 
fathoms cable, for three long weeks, it fall- 
ing out that when the wind was fair the 
water was low, and when the tide was high 
the wind was foul. On days when the surf 
on the bar permitted it, large sailing lighters 
came off, into which, with great difficulty, as 
the barque rolled on the constant swell, we 
discharged a portion of our cargo, lightening 
her to twelve feet (she was only of 293 tons 
register), and after that could only wait. But 
we had some good boating. I knew no one 
on-shore, but the skipper, who had been to 
and fro many times, had made some friends, 
and I was greatly pleased when, one day at 
our early dinner, he told me to get myself 
dressed and he would take me ashore in the 
afternoon and introduce me to some of his 
friends. 

Our boat pulled four oars and measured 
about 18 x5 feet—just an ordinary “ship’s 
tub," and, nicely got up in my longshore 
toggery, I took my place in the stern-sheets 
beside the skipper and his wife. But the 
nearer we got to the bar tbe uglier it looked, 
the breakers were having high holiday, and 
the boat was headed for the Back Beach.“ 
It did not seem to me that there was much 
improvement there, the big rollers breaking: 
on the sand with a deafening roar; but 
at it we went, carried merrily along on the 
crest of a big one. The moment the boat 
touched bottom we all sprang out, digging our 
toes into the sand and holding on for all we 
were worth, and the next incomer carried us 
beyond the back wash. Then we hauled the 
beat high and dry, and Captain and Mrs. 
Burgess stepped out without as much as 
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a rutfled feather, but the rest of us were 
somewhat draggled, the sea having broken 
right over our heads—filling our hair, boots, 
pockets, ete., with sea water and sand. I did 
not make any calls that afternoon. How we 
got off again I am unable to explain, but we 
did, and nobody was one penny the worse," 
though the local paper came out with a para- 
graph descriptive of our foolhardiness, con- 
cluding with * older hands on the coast 
would not have ventured so daring an act.” 
Perhaps not, but the lady enjoyed it and was 
laughing most of the time. 

A day or two later the mate of the Grace 
Darling, &nchored near us, went off his head, 
and, arming himself with a heavy stake, 
cleared the decks. The captain, an elderly 
man, took refuge on the Gleam, and, always 
ready for a lark, we were sent ashore with 
four good men in our boat to fetch the 
police. Crossing the bar in safety, we made 
our report, and the magistrate, calling out 
an elderly constable, expressed his intention 
of returning with us. Mr. McLean, son of 
Colonel McLean (at one time Governor of 
the Gold Coast Territory) and of L. E. L., 
the well-known authoress, was eight-and- 
twenty years of age, tall and powerfully 
built, had been a sailor until recently and 
held a first mate’s pertificate, and he 
managed the affair in a truly nautical 
manner. 

The port boasted three pilots and two ten- 
oared lifeboats, and, requisitioning one of 
these, he got in with his constable, and away 
we went, pulling abreast. But on turning 
Sandy Point and opening the bar, the pilot 
positively refused to proceed, on the ground 
that the surf was breaking too heavily, so, 


calling us alongside the big lifeboat, McLean: 


jumped into our tub, the constable returning 
with the pilot. 

Watching until three successive heavy 
waves had rolled in and broken, our fellows 
lay back to their oars and with a gallant 
spurt reached the open sea before the 
waters had gathered for another rush. 

Arrived at the Grace Darling the mate 
stood in the gangway, stake in hand, daring 
anyone to come on board, but McLean, 
springing on the accommodation ladder, ran 
lightly up and, dodging the blow aimed at 
him, seized his assailant by the throat, and 
when, having followed closely, I reached the 
deck, the magistrate had the lunatic pinned 
in his powerful arms. Securely ironed, he 
was placed in the stern sheets and conveyed 
to land, but we had an ugly minute or two 
crossing the bar. We dare not have taken 
him across in irons, as, had the boat capsized, 
he would have had no show for his life, and, 
free, he could have drowned us all had he 
been so minded—but he appeared to be 
cowed and lay quite quiet, and was duly 
landed in safety. 

Nothing happened on our way back to the 
ship, and the terrors of the bar seemed to us 
much exaggerated. 

"Everything comes to those who wait," 
and one fine day, both wind and tide being 
favourable, the anchor was once more at the 


RUGBY FOOTBALL, AND HOW TO 


I no position in the field has the play 
undergone a greater revolution than at 
half-back. Formerly the post was the most 
popular and eagerly sought after, as the half 
had more of the game—and certainly more 
of the fun—than any other player. He 
played entirely for his own hand ; passing 
was almost unknown, and only resorted to 
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cat-head, and the Gleam ran in under top- 
sails for the harbour mouth. Too early on 
the tide, she stuck fast, but, it wanting an 
hour of high water, as the water rose she 
bumped over, and the stout teak-built little 
craft was none the worse. 

Natal Harbour from where the ships lie is 
completely landlocked, and is a beautiful 
shect of water. Four or five miles in length, 
of unequal breadth, but in places not less 
than two miles, it is dotted with islands, and 
the land about, in parts rising to a consider- 
able height, is well clothed with vegetation 
of many kinds. To the eye it would hold 
the navies of the world, but in 1870 it was 
all it could do to find anchorage for half 
& dozen craft of small size as ships go. 
From Sandy Point along the front of the few 
buildings that form the Port (Durban is 
only a mile or so inland) stretched a 
channel, in which the ships lay with just 
space to swing at their anchors.. I believe 
all this is altered now and great improve- 
ments have been effected both with the bar 
and the harbour; on the other hand, the cost 
of living has more than doubled. 

I used to take the boat to an orange 
orchard near the head of the bay, pay 
the proprietress one shilling, and load to the 
gunwale with oranges (I had done the 
same with pineapples in the islands of the 
East without paying anything); but those 
good times are gone to return no more. 

Just before our arrival, the Verulam, ahead 
of which we anchored, caught a shark six- 
teen feet long ; butthere were not many in the 
inner basin, and some of us bathed every 
evening, frequently swimming to and from 
the landing.place. About & hundred yards 
from our ship was & small and well-timbered 
island, the property apparently of nobody in 


particular, unless possession gave proprietary 
rights to the solitary hermit who inhabited 
it. A wooden hut, visible through the trees, 
was his abode, and here he, and until recently 
his father, had lived for some years. 

The story is & sad one. Father and son 
were sailors, and, foregathering in this far- 
away land, and finding this unoccupied 
island, had settled upon it, building the hut 
and clearing & space where they grew veget- 
ables, which they exchanged for such articles 
as they required with the inhabitants of the 
mainland, distant perhaps a hundred and 
fifty yards. Most of the waterway between 
was fordable, there being a few yards mid- 
way of considerable depth. Their produce, 
loaded on a small raft, was pushed in front 
by the two men, walking and swimming as 
occasion required, and thus for years they 
had lived their quiet and uneventful life. A 
bit of the old world in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century ! l 

One afternoon, returning from their daily 
venture, while swimming the deep channel, 
a shark pulled the old man down, and he 
went without a sound, the crimson-dyed water 
alone telling the dread tale. The son went on 
as before, not varying a hair’s breadth from 
the old programme, until in the same place 
he too was attacked. The flesh was torn 
from his chest, but something must have 
scared the monster, as the poor fellow reached 
the shore without further bodily harm; but 
his mind gave way under the terrible shock, 
and when I last saw him he was standing at 
the door of his hut gazing absently on the 
placid water of the lovely bay. The past 
was to him a blank, though, sound in body, 
he still pottered about among his vegetables, 
some kind friend crossing daily to see that 
he wanted for nothing. 


By CHARLES J. B. MARRIOTT. 


V.— HINTS ON PLAY.— HALF-BACK. 


as & dernier ressort when the man with the 
ball could get no farther. The half's sole 
object was to get the ball, run with it as far 
as he could, and generally to struggle on, 
often with an opponent on his back. All 
this has now been changed, and the half has 
been transformed into & species of feeding- 
machine for his three-quarters. 


PLAY IT. 


It will be readily seen that, with four men 
on the three-quarter line, everything depends 
on the half forming an adequate connecting- 
link as to whether the four three-quarters 
are mere spectators of the game or dangerous 
scorers. The half’s whole attention and 
efforts must be centred in making openings 
for the other outside plavers of his team. 


` The first aim of the half-back is to get the 
ball directly i$ somes out of the scrummage. 
If he does so, his opponents have little 
chance of scoring. Failing to obtain the 
ball himself, his second great object must be 
to prevent his vis-d-vis picking up cleanly 
and passing. When a half has obtained the 
ball from the scrummage, he must try and 
get his three-quarters well on their legs 
before passing to them. Practice alone will 
teach him when to pass out at once and 
when to make an opening by first running 
some distance himself. In his own twenty- 
five, except under unusual circumstances, he 
should not pass. When attacking he will 
do well to keep his eyes open for a chance of 
scoring himself. This often pays, aa nowa- 
days it has become such a recognised fact 
that the half is only running to make a 
better opening for his three-quarters that 
‘the opposing backs, with their attention 
centred on the attacking three-quarters, 
often, by overlooking the half, afford him an 
opportunity to score. Therefore a half, 
when near his opponent’s goal-line, by a 
clever feint to pass to his three-quarters, 
may himself secure the coveted try. 

Halves, having a clear view of the course 
of the ball when played back to the opposing 
outsides, must dash in, and if possible get 
on the first man who has it before the latter 
can either himself become dangerous or 
pass. This is by no means an easy task 
with quick opponents who know the game; 
but the half must account for tackling or 
stopping one man. In the present day, with 
the ball flying about so rapidly from one 
player to another, tackling has greatly de- 
teriorated, for the reason that a player 
hesitates to go at another who he feels sure 
will have got rid of the ball before he can 
lay a finger upon him. In spite of this, 
however, the safest rule is to go at the man 
with the ball and chance it; even if he does 
get rid of the ball your going at him may 
spoil his passing accurately, in which case 
you will be well repaid. 

Halves need also to be skilful in accurate 
kicking. Often good ground can be made by 
punts or screwbacks into touch when passing 
or running are impossible. Halves like the 
late Alan Rotherham and the old Oxonian 
W. P. Donaldson were adepts at getting their 
kick into touch, and the ground they would 
gain by such a manoeuvre during a match 
was very considerable. Young half-backs 
will learn a great deal by watching whenever 
possible the best players of the day, and will 
much improve their own game by putting 
into practice any stratagems they were before 
ignorant of. 

The following points should be observed by 
halves: 

l. To put the ball well into the scrum- 
mage. 

2. To direct their own side as toits locality 
in the serummage. 

3. Not to anticipate the release of the 
hall from the scrummage ; the penalty is a 
free kick, from which a goal has often been 
obtained. 

4. The right half-back to throw the ball in 
from touch on the right-hand side of the 
ground, and the left half on the left hand. 

5. To be very careful to throw the ball in 
from touch to one of his own side. 

6. Stand always well balanced and ready 
to spring off at full speed, either to pick up 
the ball or tackle an opponent. 


THREE-QUARTER BACKS. 


The number of players in this position 
has gradually increased from one to four. 
In the old days before passing was intro- 
duced one three-quarter was | deemed 
sufficient, and he had to entirely make his 
own openings. This has now been completely 
altered, and one, if not the special feature of 
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the present game, is to give the three- 
quarters all the openings possible. For this 
purpose the individuality of the half.backs 
has been minimised and the number of 
three-quarters increased to four. With this 
number of players on the three-quarter line 
it is essential that they should be made full 
use of. For this purpose the two in the 
centre must be unselfish and able to make 
the best openings possible for their wings. 

The centres should also be the surest 
collarers and stoppers of rushes, but on the 
wings the fastest runners should be placed, for 
in that position pace will have the best chance 
of scoring. All three-quarters must be good 
catchers and fielders. A blunderer will spoil 
the effect of a good series of passes. When 
one three-quarter gets away with the ball, 
the others must keep up in line with him 
and be ready to take the ball at full speed. 
Stationary passing is no good against a team 
able to pass and repass at top speed. The 
Welsh teams are great adepts at these flying 
passes, and nowhere has the three-quarter 
combination been more highly perfected 
than in Wales. They first introduced the 
four three-quarter back system, and to watch 
their teams perform is a revelation to what 
efficiency outside combination can be brought. 
The Welshmen have not only assiduously 
practised the passing art, but have been 
guided in the selection of their teams by 
carefully choosing those players who com- 
bine best with one another, rather than those 
who possess greater individual excellency. 
Herein lies the secret of the machine-like 
play of the Welsh clubs and their almost in- 
variable success when pitted against the club 
teams of other countries. The same policy 
is adopted in the selection of their Inter- 
National Fifteen, with the result that for the 
third successive year England has had to 
suffer the humiliation of defeat from Wales, 
while Scotland and Ireland have done but 
little better. 

It will be apparent from the above remarks 
that the theory and practice of passing must 
be carefully studied. Schoolboys have 
plenty of time for practice, and we therefore 
for their benefit reproduce two telling series 
of passes advocated in “Rugby Football ” 
by an old Welsh International, W. H. 
Gwynn. 

1. From halves to first centre, to second 
centre, back to first centre, right out over 
second centre to wing. 

2. From halves to first centre, right out to 
wing, back to second centre, back to wing. 

To attain proficiency in these the three- 
quarters and halves should first practise 
running up and down the ground, at odd 
times passing the ball at full speed in the 
sequences given. It is wonderful by such a 
course how their catching and accurate 
passing will improve. 

Three-quarters should be able to kick well 
with either foot. The utility of a sprinter 
who trusts solely to his running and cannot 
kick is greatly reduced. A good and ac- 
curate kick will often, by sending the ball 
into touch, gain forty or fifty yards for his 
side without any exhaustion to the forwards. 
A plan which has come into fashion of 
recent years, and which is often a very pay- 
ing one, is for a three-quarter, when running 
with the ball, to punt over the head of an 
opposing back, instead of trying to get by 
him. Often by doing so he is able to regain 

ssession of the leather before the opposing 
back, who has to turn round and reverse his 
course, can get it. The distance of the punt 
and operation generally require great nicety 
of judgment. 

Three-quarters must also not be forgetful 
of their defensive play and the great neces- 
sity for stopping all rushes. They must aim 
to check in the bud all attempts of their 
rival three-quarters to start a series of passes. 
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When a half feeds his three-quarters from 
the scrummage, the opposing three - quarters 
must rush up, and if possible interceot the 
pass. Failing this, let them go for the man 
who receives the ball before he can get off 
with it or pass. Remember low tackling is 
always best, but at close quarters high tackling 
is permissible if you can be sure to get the ball 
as well as the man. In all other cases go 
low. If a three-quarter misses his man at 
the first attempt, he must immediately go 
after him and try to cut him off. Also 
always remember to go to support your full 
back when he is pressed. The chances of a full 
back tackling a dangerous runner are vastly 
increased if the latter is being hunted down 
the ground by the defending three-quarters. 
It is one thing for a full back to tackle an 
opponent thus hampered, and another to do 
80 when be is suffered to run down the field 
unmolested. 


FULL BACK. 


The post of full back carries with it 
weighty responsibilities, and the player in 
that position requires the possession of a 
cool head in a greater degree than any other 
man in the field. With four three-quarters 
in front of him, the full back is not so fre- 
quently called upon to tackle as in the old 
days of only one or two three-quarters. 
Nevertheless, the first essential in hig play 
must be sound tackling, as one slip will prob- 
ably cost his side the match. In tackling 
go low; to attempt a high collar when an 
opponent has got his pace up will result in 
& hand-off. Only second in importance to 
his tackling must be his ability to kick well 
with either foot. In kicking he must be 
careful to find touch, and on no account to 
risk having his kick charged down. This 
mishap is nearly always attended with 
serious results when committed by any 
player, but in a full back it is fatal. It is far 
better to be held than to attempt a risky kick. 
When the opposing side are following up a 
kick of their backs, and are off.side, the full 
back must take the ball coolly, and, when he 
has it, see that he gets his full allowance of 
five yards before his opponents interfere with 
him. A good way to secure this is, when he 
has caught the ball, to call out aloud the 
number of each stride he takes up to five. 
Practice and the position of the play will 
teach when it is better to make a mark from 
a free catch and when to kick or run. Tult 
backs, however, must not attempt to run too 
far with the ball, but must study to get their 
kicks safely into touch. Don’t stand too far 
back, but regulate your distance with that 
of your three quarters, and be sure after 
kicking or running to get back to your place. 
All backs in wet weather should wear woollen 
gloves with part of the fingers cut off, and 
the full back, on cold or wet days, should 
put on à warm close-fitting jersey. When 
numbed with cold he cannot perform up to 
his proper standard. 

That backs might have a fair chance of 
manaeuvring successfully, I pointed out in 
my last article, depended on the forwards 
well holding their own. I would now em- 
phasise this by quoting from an old circular 
I have since come across, addressed, some 
years ago, to the English forwards on the 
eve of the Scotch match. The advice given 
cannot but be of benefit to the forwards of 
to-day, and I have, therefore, reproduced 
some of the hints. 

1. We must have no “wing” play. No 
lurking about, or leaning up against the 
scrummage, in the hopes of a chance of indi- 
vidual distinction. 

2. Every forward must eater the serum- 
mage at the back, directly behind the bull, 
and push with might and main. When H. 
or G. is in the front row, push on him, as he 
is sure to have the ball at his feet. 
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8. The scrummage must be formed rapidly. 
This is the Scotchman’s great point. To 
form up first is the secret of forward success. 
When the ball is held behind you, always 
come back at once, and form up before your 
opponents. Too much importance cannot be 
attached to this point, as everything depends 
on getting the first rush. 

4. Do not allow the Scotchmen to screw 
you— i.e. gradually work themselves on and 
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“Pus is a large order," wrote the manager 
of one of the big emporiums devoted 
to the sale of football requisites, in reply to a 
circular addressed to him and several other 
firms by the writer, who desired to obtain 
with exactness particulars of the numerous 
items that together make up the national 
football—which is indeed a large order, but 
not quite so bulky as the retailer estimated 
when he made the total run into seven 
figures. 
To quote yet another reply to the writer's 
missive: ** There are so many small makers 
that it is very difficult to arrive at the exact 


The area of the hide used in the manufacture of the 
national football—i.e. the parallelogram in the ac- 
companying diagram—is more than sufficient to 
accommodate St. Paul's Cathedral upon its surface, 
"s the plan of that edifice drawn to the same scale 
shows. 


figure“; but, in view of the fact that there 
are some 15,000 clubs in the United Kingdom 
playing over 190,000 matches in the course 
of the season, it is not unreasonable to sup- 
pose that the Rugby and Association 
spheroids together total some 150,000 
separate items—an estimate that is corrobo- 
rated by the expert. 

As a Rugby ball has a length cireumference 
of about 304 in. a width circumference of 
25% in. and therefore a surface area of 
22957, in.; whilst a round Association ball, 
with a circumference of 27! in., has a 
surface area of 2403 in., it is necessary for 
the sake of accuracy to decide what pro- 
portion the two balls bear to one another in 
point of numbers, &nd without doubt we shall 
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you off the ball, which can be checkmated by 


the front row of forwárds using their feet, 


and preventing them from nursing the ball 
in the direction they mean to swing the 
scrummage. 

5. When yon have overrun the ball in the 
scrummage, remember that vou are only 
doing your side harm, as you are off the ball. 
Go round immediately and in at the baek 
again. 


THE NATIONAL FOOTBALL. 
By Harotp MACFARLANE. 


not be far wrong if we estimate the same at 
two of Association to one of Rugby, which 


6. In tackling, go at your man low, and 


. never give him up even if xou miss the first 


shot. A man may easily be caught up again 
while turning. 
7. Following up should be sprinting, not 


| trotting. 


8. In lining out of touch, let each forward 
look along the line to see that no opponent 


is unmarked. 


[THE END.] 
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Cricket Ground. From this we see that the 


leather employed in the manufacture of the 


The national football is almost as high as the Great Wheel, The goal-posts to the right of the ball are drawn 
to the same scale as their surroundings, ‘The custodian between them is about 6 ft. 6 in. high. 


will give the national football 


a surface 
composed of thirty-five and a-half million 


national football, if spread out flat, would be 
quite large enough to permit of three Rugby 
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If the money spent on the national football was taken in sovereigns, and these were melted down and cast 
in the shape of an Association ball, this solid golden ball would equal in weight the five forwards and 
three half-backs of any average-sized team in the United Kingdom. 


square inches, which is the equivalent of 52 
-an area which is about the 


acres of hide 


matches being played at once upon iis 
surface, each of the grounds having the 


size of the. playing arena at Old Trafford „maximum dimensions. 


If we took our five acres of hide and turned 
the same into one huge Association football, 
even the giant goalkeeper and cricketer 
Foulkes would regard its Brobdingnagian 
proportions with something approaching con- 
sternation, as can be gathered from the fact 
that its diameter would be 280 ft., which, if 
not sufficiently large to quite contain the 


Great Wheel at Earl's Court with case, 
would be considerably higher than the 


summit of Richmond Hill, and would also 
dwarf the peaks of Primrose Kop. 

This huge ball, which would weigh 58} 
tons—i.e. half the weight of the largest 
locomotive in the world recently built for 
the Illinois Central Railroad, the height of 
whose funnel is 15 ft. 5 in. above the 


rails—would be useful as a gasometer if it 
could be made gas-tight, for its capacity of 
practically eleven and a-half million feet is 
inore than twice that of the huge gasometer, 
capable of holding five million cubic feet, that 


Hm procured or made four rods and 

bolts (fig. 7), the next thing is to make 
the sides of the drum. These parts, which are 
really plain discs, may be made out of larger 
clock wheels, with the cogs filed or turned 
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FIRING 


off on a lathe. The largest cog-wheel is now 
fixed, either by means of solder or clock 
screws, to the right-hand side of the drum, 
and in close contact with same. The stop 
plates, r (see both figs. 1 and 2), are now fixed 
to the edges of the discs from the inside, by 
means of clock screws. These plates, the 
shape of which is shown in fig. 8, consist of 
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two pieces of brass shaped as shown and then 
bent entirely over at the dotted lines. Two holes 
are drilled in each, through which the screws 
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forms so prominenta feature of the landscape 
at East Greenwich. In the East, doubtless, 
the national football would be found more 
useful for the purpose of holding water than 
the customary skin; its capacity, indeed, is 
such that if filled to the top it would hold 
suflicient liquid to provide each man, woman, 
and child in the United Kingdom with one 
gallon and three quarts. 

If the money spent on the national foot- 
ball—71.250/.- was taken in gold, one would 
have sufficient of the precious metal to make 
a solid gold ball (Association) having a 
diameter of 1 ft. 33 in., or about twice 
that of a regulation-sized spheroid used in 
the Socker game, that would outweigh the 
tive forwards and three half-backs of any 
average-sized team in this realm. 

Taken in five-pound Bank of England 
notes, the money expended on the national 
ball would provide a pile 4 ft. 1} in. 
high and weighing 32 lb., that would, if 


"AND 


PART III. 


pass when connecting them to the edges of 
the dises. The next thing to do will be to make 
the tray, 3. Cut out a piece of | tinned iron, 
32 in. x 34 in. (fig. 9) (the figure is not drawn 
to scale). Drill two holes, one on each side, 
and then bend up the sides, at right angles to 
the base, at A and n. It is, further, to be bent 
back wards at the dotted line c. 
best done by placing it on a flat iron surface 
in the manner shown in fig. 10, and tapping 
it with the narrow end of a hammer at 
the point where the holes have been made. 
Both edges of the tray are to be treated in 
this manner, when, by the expansion of 
the metal at this point, the tray will 
gradually bend back by its own accord. 
Now cut out a block of brass (fig. 11), 
just the right size to fit into the end of 
the tray. (This block is shown at z in fig. 12.) 
A hole is drilled in its upper surface, and 
afterwards tapped ready to take a screw, 


shown at x in figs. 1 and 2. Before fitting 


this tray into the apparatus, the plates r and 
Q are fixed. P (fig. 13) consists of a sheet of 


This will be 
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placed end to end. completely circuit seven In- 
ternational match grounds and leave 1. 100 ft. 
of bank- notes. valued at 8.250J., over. 
Were the 14,250 football bank- notes used 
for carpeting purposes, there would be suffi- 
cient to cover a full-sized lawn-tennis court 
as well as the floor of a pavilion 25 by 
46 ft. 

Both J. T. Hearne and Robert Peel possess 
diminutive cricket balls made of gold, and 
the Old Vine Club at Sevenoaks used a silver 
cricket ball as its snuff box, but footballs of 
gold and silver are, strangely enough, very 
rare; indeed, the writer can only recall one 
spheroid made of the latter metal—the same 
being the Durand trophy, the fight for which 
is one of the great features of the Indian 
football season, it being played for by military 
teams under the eyes of the Viceroy, whilst 
the captain of the team lucky enough to win 
the football modelled in silver receives it 
irom thc hands of the Viccreine. 


How-To Make I7. 
Bu- fhear Jóvzum, 


tinned iron, the sanie size across as the width 
of the apparatus, measuring inside. It is 


drilled with four holes and then bent, at the 
dotted line, a, 5, c, into the shape of fig. 14, 


Fig. /2. 


and fixed to the inside and back of the instru- 
ment by means of screws. The plate o. also 
of tinned iron, is cut to the shape of tig. 15 
and bent at right angles at 
all the dotted lines. The 
manner in which this is fixed 
may be seen by reference to 
fig. 1 at R, R, R. The tray, J, 
constructed in the manner 
already specified, is now fitted 
into the apparatus as shown 
at L, fig. 2— i.e. by sliding it 
over a rod and retaining it 
in a central position by means 
ofpins. Thespring chamber, 
o, is the next part to make. 
Cut out another sheet of tin 
to the shape of fig. 16; drill 
and bend to the shape of fig. 
17. Now make the plug, N, 
which consists of a piece of 
tin small enough to fit be- 
tween the two inside dotted lines in fig. 16, 
to which is screwed a round piece of hard 
wood, just small enough to drop into the 
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large hole of fig. 16. Two views of this plug by means of a little solder. Both are now A PORTABLE BICYCLE-REST 
are shown in fig. 18. inserted into fig. 17, and the whole attached FOR SIXPENCE 


By A. E. FRITCHE, B.A. 


À RICYCLE-REST is a most useful adjunct to 

a bicycle, enabling it to stand by itself 
in the middle of a room, street, or field, and 
is especially useful to cyclist-photographers, 
as the cycle can be used in place of a tripod 
and the camera affixed to it. The one here 
described folds up like a photographer's 
tripod, and can be carried, as occasion 
requires, on the machine. 

This rest consists of two legs held together 
by & screw, the bicycle standing between 

them, and the top tube of the 
machine is gripped by the two 
halves of & piece of bamboo. 1t 
weighs only & few ounces, and 
can be folded up to go into any 
portmanteau. 

Procure two pieces of tough 
wood, a, not less than 3 ft. 6 in. 
long, about $ in. wide, and } in. 
thick; let them be planed and 
varnished. Then get a short 
piece of bamboo, B, about 3 in. 
long and a little larger in dia- 

meter than the top tube of the bicycle. 
Saw it in two, lengthwise, and trim the 
edges. 

Four screws about 8 in. long will then be 
| um * wanted (fourteen of these will be required 
to the top inside surface of the casing. If altogether) with which to screw the bamboo 
this part of the work has been properly done, pieces to the legs; and in order to determine 


the exact height where they are to be fixed 
Toe Sor P esc i 


FIG. 18. 
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The next thing required is the spring, x. 
Procure a piece of piano wire, gauge about 


EXE: 


= 5 
se ae See 


twenty, and, after winding it once round a bar 
of iron 3 in. in diameter, place both in a 
bench vice, securing the end of the wire 
between the vice and the bar, as shown 
in fig. 19. The wire is now wound around 
the iron bar about a dozen times, when, on 
taking it out of the vice again, it will retain the centre of the plug N will come exactly 
its shape, which is that of a spring suitable opposite the tray J and work satisfactorily 
for our purpose. One end of this spring is when the machine is set in motion. 

now fixed to the upper surface of the plug N (To be continued.) 


place the legs one on either side of the 
machine, with the lower ends about 2 ft. 
apart, and the upper ends side by side; then 
with a pencil mark off the exact spot on the 
legs which is level with the centre of the top 
tube of the machine. Screw the pieces of 
bamboo to the legs where the pencil-marks 
are placed. The heads of the screws should 
be countersunk, in order that they may not 
injure the enamel of the bicycle; and if the 
rider is particularly keen about the scratch- 
less appearance of his machine the bamboo 
may be lined with cloth or green baize glued 
inside. Cut off those portions of the legs 
which overlap at the top, so that when the 
legs are in position the tops may meet to- 
gether, as shown in the illustration. 

Buy from an ironmonger two hinges, r, 
$ in. long;,two brass hooks and eyes D, and a 
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small-sized screw, the same as is used for 
fastening window-sashes. This is shown at 
E, and with it will be found two small brass 
plates, through one of which the screw is 
passed before it is screwed into the other. 
Fix the former with two screws to one leg, 
and when a hole has been bored with a brace 
and bit through the two 
legs, a trifle larger than 
the sash-screw, fasten the 
second plate to the other 
leg. It is better to sink 
these plates; so that their 
surfaces may be level 
with the wood. 

Now measure the 
distance between the 
bamboo grips and the 
lower end of the legs; 


halve this, and at r saw the legs in two. On 
the inside screw the two hinges (also counter- 
sunk), so that the lower part of the legs 
may fold up inside the upper part ; and on the 
outside, a p, fasten the two hooks (shown 
enlarged). This will prevent the legs 
tollapsing when the restis in use. The last 
illustration shows the legs folded up and 
strapped together for carrying on the bicycle. 
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CHESS. 


Problem No. 595. 
By A. W. GALITZKY. 


WHITE, | 4+4=8 pieces, 
White to play and mate in three (3) moves. 


GaLtrzxv's Book (continued). 


By allowing two straight moves to a black 
P the Doctor has produced two variations in 
several problems. A clear example is White, 
K—K 8; R—K Kt 6; Kt—Q 7; P—Q 8. 
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Black, K—Q 4; P—K 2; with the moves 1, 
R—Q R 6, P—K 4 (ora). 2, R- Kt 6. 3, 
PxP(ch). 4, K—Q 2. 5, R—Kt 4, mate. 
(a) P—K 3. 2, K—Q 2, P—K 4. 8, K—B 3. 
4, P—Q 4. 5, Kt—B 6 mate. Symmetrical 
moves are of a charming nature, and are 
neatly shown in this 4 mover: K—K B7; 
Kts—K sq. and K B6; Ps—Q Kt 3 and 5, 
K2,KB3and K Kt 2. K--K B 4; Kts— 
QB2and K Kt 2; Ps-K 4, K B5andK 
kt 4. 1, P—Q Kt 4, Kt x P (or a, b.c). 2, 
P—Kt 4 (ch.). 3, P— K 4 (ch.). 4, Kt—Q 5 
mate. (a) K Kt —K 3. 2, P—K 4 (ch.). 3, P 
— Kt 4 (ch.). 4, Kt—R 5 mate. (b) P—K 5. 2, 
P x P (ch.). 3. Kt—B 3 (ch.). 4, P—K 5 mate. 
(e) P Kt 5. 2,P xP (ch.). 3, Kt—B 8 (ch.). 
4, P Kt 5 mate. It would have been equally 
pretty to have the Ps of the Q Kt file on Q 
B 3 and Q Kt 4, playing 1, P—Kt 5. The 
author has also skilfully employed the moves 
of the B, as in this two-mover: K—K R sq. ; 
Q—Q 7; B—-K 7; Kt-K R 4; Ps—Q B 2, 
K B 6 and K Kt 3. K—K Kt 4; Rs—Q R7 
and Q Kt 4; B—Q Kt 7; Kt—K Kt 8; Ps— 
Q Kt 3 and K R 4. 1, B—R 3. An unex- 


` pected move with the K, K to B sq., is seen 


in this three-mover: K—K sq.; Q—K B 5; 
Kt—Q R 2. K—K 6; Ps—Q 5 and K 4. 
Solvers will discover several fine mates in this 
four-mover: K—K B 3; R—K B 6; B—Q 
R5; Kt-QB5; P—QB2. K—Q B5; P 
—K B5. Kt to K 6 produces two excellent 
plays. A 24 mover by H. Bolton is given 
(also in J. A. Miles's ' gems") thus: K—K 
R2; Q—Q R3; Kts-—Q 6 and K 6; Ps—Q 
Kt 4, QB5,K R 3 and 6. K—Q E sq. ; Q— 
K Kt sq.; R—K R 2; Bs—Q Kt sq. and Q B 
sq.; Kt -K Kt 3; Ps-QR3,QKt3, K B2 
and K Kt 7. The moves are Q -K B 3; Kt 
—B 6 and Q8, Px P, Q—Q B 6, then the 
Q by means of zigzag moves cáptures the 
Rt's P, goes back to Q B 5, and 21, Qx B, 
etc. This is still better, also in 24 moves, 
thus: K—K R2; Q—K R 5; Kts—Q 6 and 
K 5; Ps-Q R2,QRóoandK B6. K—Q 
R sq. Rs—K B sq. and K R sq.; Bs—Q Kt 
sq. and QB sq.; Kts—Q R 6 and Q Kt 8; 
Ps—Q R 3, Q Kt3,QB4,Q5,K 7, K Kt 7 
andK R3. As here the Q is the principal 
player, so in the next, a 7 mover, the Kt is 
the chief actor: K--K Kt sq.; R—K B 8; 
Kt CK R7; Ps-K6,KB5,K.Kt 6. K—K 
R sq.; Kt—K Kt sq.; Ps—K 2, K B 3, K Kt 
2 and 6. The R moves to R 8, and then the 
Kt to B 8, Q7, Kt 8, B6, Q 8 and B 7. 


Solution of No. 594.—1, R—R 3, and 2, 
R, Kt or B mates. The Kt P prevents 1, B— 
K 4. In No. 595 the B P prevents 1, K 
—B 7. | 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


BADEN-POWELL'S ADVICE TO 
ENGLAND’S BOYS. 


MAJOR-GENERAL BADEN-POWELL has been elected 


tron of the League of Health and Manliness,” 


ormed in connection with the parish church of Weston- 

by-Runcorn. This orgauisation is directed against 
youthful smoking, and the members guarantee not to 
indulge in the weed until they are twenty-one at least. 
In requesting General Baden-Powell, as a well-known 
non-smoker, to accept the position, the seniors of the 
league mentioned that most of them were past or 
present members of the choir. The following reply was 
received : 


“ Rustenburg, Transvaal, July 23, 1900. 

* Ny Dear Boys,—I was very glad indeed to get your 
kind congratulations on the relief of Mafeking. I am 
very glad to be elected patron of your club, and I 
have three reasons for taking special interest in it. 

First — Because I was myself for five years a choir- 
boy in the Charterhouse Choir, 

* Secondly— Because I am not a smoker. 

“ Thirdly — Because I was partly educated as a boy at 
Northwich, and used often to go over to Runcorn. 

* So you see I feel qualified to takea more than out- 
side interest in your doings. I quite agree with your 
principles, that it is at your time of life that your 


habits nnd character are formed, and remain yours 
during your manhood. A feeble youth, who smokes 
because he thinks it is manly, is just as liable to drink 
or to swear because he has known grown-up men do it 
—not because it is any pleasure to him ; then he gets 
into the habit of it, and the fault becomes part of him 
for the rest of his life. The stronger-minded boy 
thinks a bit for bimself— as you in your—or may I 
say, in our—club do, and keeps himself clear of faults 
which he recognises are failings in men.“ 

* Your ition of the good work being done by 
the soldiers out here in their devotion to their duty 
shows that you are looking in the right direction to sce 
what is the proper example of man to follow. And I 
think that if boys would take the line of always trying 
to do what is their duty, it would become, in a short 
time, part of their nature, and would thus guide every 
action of theirs as men. You who are choir-boys—or 
past choir-boys—will recognise that if each sings his 
part in the harmony under the direction of the leader— 
that is, if each one does his duty—the result is a pleas- 
ing anthem, whereas if each sang what he liked best 
there would be a fine old cats' chorus. So it isin life— 
if each does his duty in his proper line or profession, 
Had whole community moves prosperously and success- 

ully. 

“ Fellows are very often in doubt as to which of two 
courses may be the proper one to take, or are tempted 
to take one line because it is more pleasant or easy 
than the one which their conscience tells them is the 
right onc. Well, if ever you are in such doubt, there 
is an easy way of deciding, and that is to ask your 
conscience, * Which is it my duty to do? and that 
will nearly always guide you right. In this way you 
will soon find that it comes as a habit to do your duty 
to your leader, whether that be the choirmaster, the 
head of your department, employer, or officer, or the 
Queen. And remember always, that in thus doing, 
conscientiously, your duty t. Mec leader, you are also 
doing your duty to God. And aleo remember that as 
you lads may often, without knowing it, perhaps, be 
imitating the examples of men before you, so also, un- 
known to you, there may be, and probably are, other 
boys watching you and imitating your example. So 
let your example to them be always a good one. 

“In this way the whole of England’s boys and men 
will in a short time be what the best of them now are 
—namely, a lot living honourably up to what their con- 
science tells them is their duty. 

„ Wishing the club every success, I am, yours truly, 
* R. S. BADEN- POWELL. 
“ To Fred Fryer, Hon. Secretary 
* Anti-Smoking Society." 
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NOT AT ALL BAD! 


MR. SYDNEY S. BAGSTER writes to us from Clarence 
Terrace, Bath: “I lent a copy of ‘Egyptian Life and 
History’ (“ Bypaths, No. 6) to a young friend; he 
returned the book with the enclosed, as an expression 
of thanks. Do not you think it good for a lad not 
16?" We do, and print it accordingly : 


ANTIENT EGYPTIAN FUNERAL. 


Over the Sacred Wators 

They are taking the silent Dead, 
As still as Death is the flood beneath 

And pale is the moon o erhead. 


Over the Sacred Waters 
To the Tomb that lies before, 

And all around there is heard no sound 
Save the dip of the muffled oar. 


The Judges have pass'd their sentence: 
* He is worthy in earth to lie, 

By Ptah's great fane let his corse remain 
Where the Sphinx looks down from on high." 


And now they are taking the Body 
O'er the Sacred Waters deep, 

In the mystic West, for a time of rest 
Till the Dead arise, to sleep. 


May the Court of Osiris grant him 
A passage as full and free; 

In Ra's light boat may he safely float 
Thro’ the mystical Aether Sea. 


Till at last in the Fields of Heaven, 
For ever exempt from pain, 
Life's woes may cease, and he rest in peace, 
And gather the golden grain. 
Eric HYLTON COOPER, 


e 
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THE GENDER OF A SHIP. 


The word ship“ is masculine in French, Italian 
Spanish, and Portuguese, and possesses no sex in 
German and Scandinavian. Perhaps it would not be 
an error to trace the custom of feminisiug ships back to 
the Greeks, who called them by femininenames, proba- 
bly out of deference to Athene, goddessof the sea. But 
the English- king sailor assigns no such reasons. 
The ship to him is always a woman, even though she 
be a man-o-war, She a “waist,” “ collars, 
“stays,” “ ” “bonnets,” “ ^ “ribbons,” and 
many otber otly attributes. 


AER. SE SCIRET ee 
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E. W. B.—Write for instructions to Mr. R. B. Pilcher, 
Registrar, Institute of Chemistry, 30 Bloomsbury 
Square, W.. i 


E. J. DRIScoLI.—Salaries average; promotion slow: 
nomination required ; bighly respectable. See our 
articles on “Tne Great Banks, and How to Enter 
them." 


CoNJURER,— See our three series of articles on con- 
juring. They are better than any of the books, 


G. E. L.—Special ink is sold by nearly every stationer : 
hut, as a substitute, any aniline dye will do if used 
with a little gum. 


BROOKE'S SoAP.—Advertise in our wrapper or in 
" Exchange and Mart." 


ANxrIOUS.—How many more times, please? Seo the 
"Quarterly Navy List." 


ATFRENTICE.—W rite for catalogue to Thomas Rec. & 


Co., 184 High Street West, Sunderland. 


MID&HIPMITR.—Get “How to Send a Boy to Sea," by 
Captain Franklin Fox. It is published by F. Warne 
& Co., and costs a shilling. Be examined for eye- 
sight before the indentures are signed. 


INQUIRER.—1, There is an article on making snow- 
shoes in the tenth part of our Outdoor Games.” 
We have Lad another on skis: but it is out of print, 
and has not yet been reprinted in another form. 
2. The long thin strip. 


CANTAB (W. G. B.).—See the articles on ventriloquism 
in the tenth and eleventh parts of our Indoor 
Games." 

JxQUIRER.—1, Humeur is sounded with the aspirate. 
2. Of course it is correct to say “ I wish I were you." 
It is the subjunctive. For the same reason it is not 
“If I was," but If I were." 


J. V.—There is no such grade in the merchant service. 
Particulars as to the navy are obtained from the 
Secretary of the Admiralty, s.w. 


A YounG READER —The way to become an engine- 
driver is to begin as an engine-cleaner ; but the 
other arrangements differ with different companies. 


H. B. L.—It all depends on which tributary you con- 
sider to be the main stream. Go to the first dozen 
miles of any river, and trace up the different 
affluents for vourself : and then, and not until then, 
will you understand how a river begins, 
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E. AnCHER.—1. The frontispiece of the first volume 
was a coloured plate of typical British butterflies. 
The chief storie: were “From Powder-Monkey to 
Admiral" and “Jack and John." 2. Probably. 
3. No; but there was a Hugh Tootel who called 
himself Charles Dodd, and wrote a “Church His- 
tory," and died in 1743. 


D. PEKELE.—We have had an article on making 


toboggans, which is reprinted in the tenth part of 
our * Outdoor Games.” 


H. MiNDEN.—Get our sixth volume, and read the long 
series of articles on the “Stars of the Month," or buy 
a copy of “The Midnight Sky," which is published 
at this office at 7*. 6d. 


R. GRAHAM.--It is of no use your trying to build a 
model yacht until you know something about 
carpentry ; and when you have acquired that know- 
ledge you will be familiar with the tools, aud able to 
follow out the instructions given in our numerous 
urticles, You wart to begin at the wrong end. 


SrKWARD.—You begin as an under-steward, There is 
no apprenticesbip. . 


Sin LupAR.—]1. Get the particulars from one of the 
universities that confer the degree. It will be a 
matter of years from such n small beginning as 
yours. 2. Look at the map and sec if it is likely. 


A New READER.—1. See the tenth part of our “ Indoor 
Games,” and make the dulcimer. 2. See our cine- 
matograph on page 316 of our twenty-first volume. 


G. C. Kay.—See “ Electrical Engineering as a Profes- 
sion. and How to Enter it,” by A. D. Southam. It is 
published by Whittaker & Co.. White Hart Street. 
Paternoster Row, at 4s. 6d. They publish several 
other works on electrical engineering. 


TycHo.—1l. Any of the leading London opticians ; or 
you could get them from Cooke & Sons, opticians, 
York. 2. It depends on the focal length. 


WOoULD-BK LAWYER —From headquarters—that.is, the 
secretary of the examining body. This applies in all 
cases of examinations. 


E. W. BLACKPOOL.— You will have to learn your trade 
ashore in the ordinary way. 


D. E. MURGATROYD.—Messrs. Chambers publish hooks 
on mechanical drawing, so do Messrs. Spon. Halli- 
day's, published by the latter, is well spoken of, the 
first course costing two shillings, the second six. 


M 
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Oncutp.—1. No. 2. The Keeper of the National 
Gallery will, on application, send you a list of the 
various catalogues. 


X. K. Z.—There is a blue book on the subject, which 
costs very little. We have no room for the statistics 
here. 


C. CHESTER.—Y on might know from the distance that 
no one map would be possible, except on so small a 
scale as to be useless. The only really good maps are 
the Ordnance, inch to the mile. 


CnoMWELL.—The stories were all in the tenth volume. 
"Harry Treverton" was by W. H. Timperiey ; 
* Edric the Norseman” was by Professor Hodgetts , 
and “The Treasure of the Cacique" was by Sir 
Gilbert Campbell. 


CuTTixe Fowrs’ WINGS (Inquisitive).—It is cruel, 
anyhow. You should not keep fowls if you have no 
proper place for them. 


MosQUITOFS (Apprentice). Tou will soon get used to 


them. There is no prevention except the net at 
night. i 


Rounp SHOULDERS (Brer Rabbit).— Too old at seven- 
teen to cure; but you can prevent them from getting 
worse by dumb-bell exercise and sitting straight. 


Doves (H. H.).—Yes; only give the smallest grains 
and breadcrumbs. 


Fits (Nemo).—Sorry we cannot assist you. 


JACKDAWS (J.).—Let the bird trot about, and he'll find 
food for himself. Jackdaws cat almost anything. 


Do« (C. I. E.).—He doesn't like you, and you are not 
using him well. 

WooLLRN. CLOTHING (A. P.).—1. Not ff you are strong 
nnd ent well. 2. The beating of the arteries. Quite 
natural. 


RaRBiT (R. S. D.).—Tt is a bad case. The animal 
should be humanely destroyed and buried. 


WHITE Mick (Inquirer). Bread and milk sop. Canary- 
seed. 


Book FoR GnowiNa Laps (A. V. W.).—Jarrold, pub- 
lisher, Norwich. 


CHILBLAINS (W. W. C.).—Equal parts of tincture of 
iodine and laudanum painted on night and morning. 
If broken use zinc ointment, and keep covered up. 
A poultice might even be necessary. 
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Pre · meditation. 
(Draen for the * Boy's Own Paper " by CECIL SCRUBY.) 


THE CRUISE OF THE “ARCTIC FOX" IN ICY SEAS 
AROUND THE POLE. 
JY Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.N. 


CHAPTER XI.—IN A 8TRANGE, LONE LAND. 
Skipper McKenzie, then, found himself and travellers, these are all named and all pretty 


vcH as I should like to linger for a time 
M in lonely Spitzbergen with my readers, his brave ship and crew all safe and sound well known. 
Probably the portion of this mighty land 


first wéek in July, and to the east side of snow, of rocks, of glaciers and snow-clad 
mountains, with which we are best acquainted 


But, thanks to the intrepidity of Aretie lies between the latitudes of 80? and 82°. | 


described the country from the life so in this strange and dreary country about the 


recently tha we must now hurry on to Franz 
Josef Land. For we have far to go—space thereof, where there are so many islands. 


is short and time is tleeting. 
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need hardly say that it is not inhabited by 
human beings. No: the microbe man does 
not live here to destroy, day after dax. God's 
beautiful birds that are here in myriads, and 
the lovely creatures in or around the islands 
who are clad in such a thickness of fur 
that it is impossible for them to feel the cold. 

Still farther to the east is another great 
island; but with that we have at present 
nothing to do. 

Well. independently of the thousand 
thousand — birds—enulls, — mallevs, skuss. 
guillemots, snow-birds, ind many others that 
inhabit Franz Josef Lund in summer—you 
may see on outlving patches of ice, or on the 
land itself, herds of monster walruses and 
seals oí every sort, from the little harper to 
the huge bladder nose, who refuses to fly 
from man, but will stay with his shield-hood 
blown up to tight a whole boats crew. They 
are vengeful brutes, but their exceeding 
bravery leuds one to forgive them for this. 
But I have known a hooded seal, after whip- 
ping the clubs from half-a-dozen men ~one 
down the other cameon --seize the last man 
and dive into the sea with him. He let the 
poor fellow go, however, as soon as the 
touched the sea. and he was speedily got out, 
more afraid than hurt. Perhaps Mr. 
Bladder-nose meant that sailor as a birthday 
present to some gigantic shark. Butthe men 
were too smart with their “ lowrie tows.” 

Narwhals or sea unicorns are everyvwhet . 
to be found in the sea; lonely whales too 
may be seen far otf in the blue ocenn, 
generally ploughing their way southward, 
perhaps with a calf alongside, in that solemn, 
silent, plunging way for which they are noted. 

From my own experience of whales I 
think they are quite as good-natured as the 
elephant, and probably just as wise; but we 
cannot blame them if, when attacked, thev 
sometimes make such good use of their 
hundred-horse-power tails that they send a 
large boat with a dozen men in it straight sky- 
wards, apparently on a voyage to the moon. 

Whales invariably take their calves south. 
This for two reasons—first, that the baby 
may have warmer weather, and, secondly, on 
account of the jealousy of the husband or bull. 

“PH have you love no one else but me, 
Kitty," he says, or whatever her name is, 
“and I won't have that creature that you seem 
so gone upon come between me and your 
affection. I shall give it a touch with my tail 
to-morrow morning, and after that I guess 
that a coroner's inquest will be the only 
comfort left it. So mind.“ 

So Kitty, the mother, slips quietly away 
when the old gentleman is asleep, and next 
dav he finds himself a grass widower. 

The sharks are sometimes very numerous 
around here, both the Seymnus Borealis und 
the hammer-head. 


— — 


Our young heroes, however, had not been a . 


day in the country -the ship lying at anchor 
in a beautiful fiord —when they determined 
to bathe. They dived off some rocks into the 
green limpid water and swam to a sandy 
cove. Deep, deep was the water by the rock. 
and the sea was filled with the largest and 
most lovely jellv-fish ever seen: like animated 
tringed umbrellas were thev. their limbs 
studded apparently with the rarest of gems, 
crimson, green, blue, and gold. 

Hugh and Leo got safe to bank 
received u proper scolding from Big Bob. 

They went back to the rock where they 
had left their clothes, Dig Bob capering and 
racing before them, for he thoroughly believed 
his voung masters would have been drowned. 

It certainly did not tend to make them 
over-happy to notice a huge fifteen-feet shark 
down iu the deep water at the very spot 
“here they had dived. 

“harks are the veritable tigers of the sea, 
cnlv more savage by far. They are as 
C :nning, too, as the fox. 


and 
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This brute leered up at the boys, who were 
gazing almost horror-struck over the brink 
of the rock. 

"I have only just arrived,” he seemed to 
say; “but i£ I had known you were in the 
water I should have come quickly to entertain 
you. But have another dive. Do vou good. 
The sun is bright and the water warm Come. 
No? Very well, to-moriow perhaps.” 

When the boys told Hugh's father the 
story they receive d strict orders not to 
attempt to bathe again in the sea. And, 
like true-hearted lads, they promised they 
would obey orders. 

I can tell you this, dear reader: the fiord 
where, after sailing hither and thither for 
some weeks, they had east anchor. and hal 
determined to remain all through the dreary 
Winter, was by no means a very inviting 
place. 

Vast ice-slopes led to mighty mountains, 
and all round the fiord were gigantie rocks, 
half covered with snow. Over these, here and 
there, poured gigantic cataracts, formed by 
the melting snow and July warmth—1I 
cannot say heat. These fell shecr otf the 
high rocks into the deep sea, with a mono- 
tonous roar that could be heard for miles. 
It was easy to row a boat betwixt the 
cataract and the rock, but dangerous, owing 
to the swirling waters that at any time 
might have swep^ the boat into the vortex 
under the waterfall. There were plenty 
of bears on the island they had chosen 
for their winter home, and foxes as well. 
They had to shoot the former in self- 
defence, for bears are quite as fond of 
a bit of human flesh for breakfast as a 
cannibal is. 

‘Phe foxes were killed for their skins, and, 
as Hugh and Leo, always accompanied bv 
Big Bob and that wonderful cat, never failed 
to take a walk before breakfast, they had 
many strange adventures. Bob would have 
tackled a benr by the nose if permitted; but 
he would assuredly have been killed by the 
claws of Bruin. A bear does not grasp a 
man with the intention of hugging him to 
death. He will seize him by the neck, and 
immediately claw out lungs, heart, every- 
thing, with his hind legs, so that he falls 
dead on the snow a mere empty shell. 

A fate of this kind overtook a sailor of the 
Arctic For called Jansen. He had gone out 
for a walk, and suddenly from behind a 
half.snowclad rock sprang up one of the 
ice- kings. 

Well, poor Jansen's death was speedy—so 
speedy, indeed, that he never knew what 
hurt him. He was a merry little fellow, and 
Was greatly missed. 

But in June and July, Franz Josef Land 
was not found to be so utterly desolate 
as we in this country imagine. In sloping 
land and on plains not far above the sea- 
level, Dr. Cheyne and our heroes found 
patches of flowery land, on which waved 
gigantic poppies, yellow and crimson, stone- 
crop, lichens of every hue, a species of furze, 
and many a tiny wee flower of exquisite 
shape and beauty, with grass and moss as 
wel. Poor wee flowers. their lives are 
indeed short; but they enjoy the sunshine 
just the same. 

Mans specimens of these were collected 
and preserved by Dr. Cheyne, and some too 
by the bovs. 

Very pleasant indeed were those long 
marches into the interior, and some of the 
scenery they witnessed was wild and grand 
in the extreme. The canons they passed 
through sometimes struck the beholders with 
awe. Towering high above them would be 
black precipitous rocks. cliffs as sheer as if 
cut by a knife, and sometimes the canon 
narrowed till the rocks almost touched, and 
they had to walk in single file. 

Wandering through one of the-/deepe t 
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ennons one dav. some fifteen miles inland, 
and in the narrowest part of the /gorge, a 
huge walrus fell to Leo's gun. 

„But. in the name of everything remark- 
able,” said Dr. Cheyne, ** however could the 
beast that vou have just so nimbly shot, Lco, 
find its way so far inland?“ 

"That is indeed a mystery, sir," 
Leo. 

But the mystery was unravelled when. on 
turning a corner of the canon, they suddenly 
found themselves at the head of a great 
broad fiord, whose waters were rippling most 
musically upon the beach. They had been 
crossing the head of a small continent, instead 
of going directly inland. 

They returned rather tired that evening, 
but found a splendid dinner awaiting them, 
and this soon banished all feelings of fatigue, 
and that cup of delicious Mocha after dessert 
made everybody feel vears younger. 

Hugh and Leo, with two men to row, had 
a very long boat voyaze next day. They were 
going to bring home the skin and head of 
that walrus. 

They steered their course between the 
mainland and many small but wild ard 
dreary-looking islands, from their own fiord 
round to that in which their prize lay. 

They took all sorts of food and good things 
with them, not forgetting an apparatus to 
boil water and make coffee. They had bags, 
too, to sleep in, if need should be. 

“It's a species of picnic," said the merry 
little Jrishman. 

“Well,” said Leo, “the day is fine, we'll 
try to make it so." 

“Might me and my mate chew a bit o’ 
baecy. sir?“ 

„If you choose,” replied Leo, without any 
intention of making a pun. 

On went the boat right merrily over thc 
blue-black sea, the birds in myriads wheeling 
round them, with that strange curiosity 
which is a trait in the character of all wild 
creatures. 

Then Leo started a song. and Hugh joined, 
Paddy chiming in with a deep bass. They 
really were as merry as hunters. But the 
voyage was much longer than they imagined 
it would be— forty miles and over, round the 
small continent. 

About noon the men lay on their oars, and 
J.co served out bread and cheese, with butter, 
and lime-juice with water to wash all down. 

They felt better men after that, but now 
Hugh and Leo took the oars to give the men 
a rest and to let them smoke. 

The boys rowed easily for many miles; 
then, having finished their pipes, the sailc rs 
once more took their seats. 

But what with laughing at the men's jokes 
and yarns, and singing rolling sea-songs, the 
time sped away moet pleasantly. 

They arrived in the evening- -if we can call 
it evening where, in summer, the sun never 
goes down—at the top of the fiord, and all 
entered the darksome canon. 

“It is a splendid skin," said Leo, “and I 
am poing to have the head for myself.” 
Are you now, sorr ? `“ said Paddy. 

“Yes, Paddy; I shot the bergar. 
know." 

* To be surely. sorr. It's vours entoirely.” 

e But, of course, if Hugh here wants it, 
I ——." 

“ No, no. We'll get many heads yet." 

But Leo was reckoning without his host. 

His host, or rather hosts, had been here 
before him. Every marsel of that splendid 
walrus skin, head and all, that had not been 
devoured by bears was torn to tat'ers and 
ribbons. 

Leo scratched his head in a puzzled and 
comical kind of way. 

And Hugh laughed outright. 

“Nevermind, Leo," he said. “You 
should’ have carried bim home on your 
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the walrus.” 


cooked. 


the rocks on some tussocks of withered 
grass. . 


crack, the whole blessed lot av the two av 
them. 


were mixed. 


chance of his doing so. 


huve settled down into its usual routine. 
about it! 


him after school. 


could hardly credit their cars. 


out Mackenzie for ever. 


adventurc had been, 
followed ; 
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“I feel as if I could sleep,” said Leo, 
leaning against the rock. 

"Oh," said Hugh, “we can't go home 
to-night, anyhow.” Nor did they. 

They rowed out into comparatively deep 
water, und here an anchor was let go. 

The boat would swing to the tide, and so 
tired was everyone that a good night’s rest 
seemed a certainty. Nothing could hurt 
them here. 

Leo, Hugh, and Big Bob curled up for 
warmth in the after-part of the boat and 
under two rugs. The men lay forward and 
had one good rug between them. 

The boys’ slumber was indeed sweet, yet 
at times the roaring of bears and the plain- 
tive cries of the sea-birds mingled with their 
dreams, ‘but they did not awake until nine 
by the watch. 

It was a good thing they had what 
Paddy called *lashins av prog," else 
they would have been tired enough before 
they reached their own fiord, for a strong 
current was against them all the way. 

Hugh's father was very glad indeed when 
the boat hove in sight, for he had been 
anxious, und made sure some accident had 
befallen them. 

One day a man shot a she-bear that had a 
little pup with it. Oh, the pity of it: —but 
those soi-disant sportsmen who go out to 

(To be continued.) 


shoulders last night. I'm sure he doesn't 
weigh more than u ton.“ 

" Do you want your little cars pulled ?” 
said Leo, laughing. 

* Ah, well," he added, there isn’t much 
good crying over spilt milk. But I say, 
happy thought—dinner! ” 

" Ah. yes. Well, we only want a fire, and 
we've brought the ammunition for that. 
Bob !—come back, sir. Don't zo into that 
dark cañon, or you'll meet the same fate us 


Big Bob came to heel laughing as if it 
were the finest Joke cver he heard. 

An iron tripod was erected over a roaring 
fire of wood, and presently the viands were 
hot enough to eat. They had been already 


It was a grand old Irish stew, with a big 
plum pudding to follow. 
They squatted down with their backs to 


“How do you like 
said Hugh. 

* Och, thin, it's just the foinest stew ever I 
ate, and the very smell av it makes my ears 


your dinner, Paddy ? " 


Everybody did justice to that stew, anyhow. 
Pudding followed, and then delicious coffee. 
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A SCHEME THAT FAILED. 
By Pavr BLAKE. 
CHAPTER III. 


due homage was paid him by his chums. 
Now that he had accomplished the feat suc- 
cessfully, there was no reason that others 
should not emulate it, and many a youngster 
promised himsclf an afternoon in London 
after next holidays. Turnbull himself 
intimated that possibly next time he might 
give himself a couple of days’ treat. 

Alas! his plans were not destined to come 
to fruition. Little did he know how fate 
already had spun the web in which he was 
to be caught. 

A note from Mr. Turnbull did. it. He 
wrote to Mr. Cooper, the Principal, to ask 
that special attention might be given to his 
son's mathematics, as he thought of sending 
him up for the Navy. In his reply Mr. 
Cooper mentioned casually that he had duly 
received Mr. Turnbull's telegram, but that 
through pressure of work he had forgotten to 
acknowledge it. 

Naturally this brought a reply which 
made inquiries necessary. Turnbull felt 
no trepidation when summoned to Mr. 
Cooper's study: he had long ago made up 
his mind that the whole affair was over. 
Moreover, he had resolved that if ever he 
were questioned he should refuse to answer, 
on the ground that until he was within the 
school walls the masters had no jurisdiction. 

But did he use that argument when re- 
quested to explain? I regret to say that 
his courage failed him. Still, he made out 
n tolerable story: he had missed the 2.30 
and was coming on by the 7.15, but the time 
of starting was changed unexpectedly, and he 
had to stay in London the night. Of course, 
he ought to have explained —he acknowledged 
that. 

And the telegram ? " asked Mr. Cooper. 

“ I thought I'd better let you know, sir.” 

“But why did you write it in such a 
manner that I concluded it was from your 
father 2 ” 

"Did you, sir?” inquired Turnbull in- 

neither master nor matron had nocently. “I only put my own name.” 
- said a word to him regarding his escapade. This was a triumph. Turnbull began to 
| So Turnbull revelled in his success, rnd see that he ncedn't be afraid of a master, 


Ws he was seated next morning in the 
first train for Westerton his feelings 
It wastrue that he had spent 
an awful lot of money, but he had not 
altogether wasted it. What a story to tell 
the chaps! If only he could slip in without 
any awkward inquiries ! 
It seemed at first that there was some 


Classes had begun when he arrived, 
and he hurried away from the matron to 
take his place. The master made no remark, 
and by dinner-time everything seemed to 


What an ass he hd been to worry himself 
Little Shaw was not slow to get hold of 


* I say, Turnbull, what on earth have you 
been up to?” 

„Oh, I stayed in town," was the lordly reply. 
Two or three other boys were at hand, 
and wanted to know why he had not turned 
up on the previous day. 

* Don’t let it out to the fellows,” said Turn- 
bull (knowing very well that they would), 
but I wanted to have a look round the shops 
and go to an entertainment, so I thought I 
wouldn't come with all you fellows.” 

* But you said you'd catch the next train," 
put in Shaw. 

"Oh. yes, but afterwards I thought I 
might as well have a night in London whilst 
I was about it. 

He certainly made his effect: the boys 


* All by yourself ? " demanded Taylor. 
“Of course. I looked up a decent hotel, 
and they did for me very well." 

There was no doubt about it—he had cut 
What was getting 
out of window compared with stopping ut a 
London hotel all night by yourself? More- 
over, there was the added joy that, risky as his 
no retribution had 
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Africa lion-hunting, most of them indeed: 
with the exception of my brave friend Selous. 
often shoot a mother lion, leaving the poor 
cub to starve. Though Dr. Cheyne said 
nothing about the shooting of this poor 
mother bear, his face was very sad. The 


: cub was whining piteously and sucking it: 


dead mother's dugs. 

It was taken on board and made very much 
of indeed. It used, after a week or two, to 
run straight ahead and bite at anything that 
came in its way, men's legs or sea- boots, 
coils of rope, a capstan bar, or Big Bob him- 
self. 

Bob soon found that he could not get so 
much fun out of young Bruin as out of his 
playmate the seal. So he left him severely 
alone. But Charlie the cat was more daring. 
He used to march right up to young Bruin, 
and, first smacking his face, leap nimbly on 
his back, and, whacking him all the *ime, 
cause him to shutHe round and round the 
deck at a bmsker pace than he had ever 
before adopted. 

Well, there was no taming that bear, so in 
a few weeks’ time, when he could feed for 
himself, he was taken on shore and let loose. 

The poor fluffy morsel stood on the beach 
for a time, casting longing, lingering looks at 
the fast, receding boat, then he turned tail 
and trotted off. 


after all: just stick up to him and he 
was helpless. He foresaw more glory 
amongst his friends: he would tell them how 
he had sold old Cooper. 

Then came a simple question which sent 
his schemes tumbling into ruin. 

“ You missed the 2.30 because your lunch 
was late and your watch was wrong, you tell 
me.“ said Mr. Cooper, and the 7.15 because 
the time of the train was altered. Dut who 
told you that there was a train at 7.15? " 

“I saw it in the time-table, sir," was the 
reply; and as he gave it he felt that he was 
done for. 

"Indeed? And where did you consult the 
time-table ? "' 

“ At home, sir," was all he could say: his 
inventive powers had forsaken him. 

" Ah! so you anticipated missing the 2.30 
before you left home? " 

„I- I thought I might, sir," was the 
hesitating reply. 

“Did you! It was uncommonly prophetic 
on your part, I must say. And if I may in- 
dulge in prophecy, I do not think you will 
make such a mistake again." 

Mr. Cooper was right, as masters occasion- 
ally are. Not only did Turnbull come 
straight to school next time, but he had 
good cause to regret that he had spent the 
night in London on the only occasion he 
ventured io do so. 
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f M: DEAR GoLDBERG,—I have only been back 

in England for a few days and am very 
anxious to see you. Will you come and dine 
with me on the 23rd at 7.30? Iam sending 
this to your old address in the hope that it 
will reach you in time. Otherwise, please Ict 
me know when you can come. 

'* Yours as ever, 
“ GERALD STEVENS. 
“213 Shaftesbury Mansions, 
Shaftesbury Avenue.“ 

| As the bansom splashed along Holborn 

Arthur Goldberg read the letter through once 

j «sain by the unsteady light behind his head, 

4 and then leaned back, drumming idly on the 

4 window and wondering what Stevens had to 

j tel! him. 

He had known the man from school-days, 
„and had never admitted that he was more 
4 «han ** queer" even when others declared him 
tmad. He recalled how Stevens had come 
* down from Oxford at the end of two years, to 
4 work in an engine-building place at Crewe, 

and how he had besieged the technical 
journals with notions for high-speed engines, 

i which were treated with amusement by some 

sand pity by others. 

For eighteen months Goldberg had not seen 
this friend nor even heard of him. Stevens 
had inherited a large sum on the death of his 
father, and had forthwith started for South 
Africa, leaving no word of his intentions or of 
any chance of his return. And yet here he 
was, back in England again, and who should 
say what wild scheme he was bringing home 
from the country of Rider Haggard ? 

' The cab stopped and Goldberg climbed out 
carefully. He was a tall, fair man of about 
thirty, at which age one expects to be fairly 
active. but he walked into the building with a 
painful limp, and an obvious look of relief 
crossed his face when he noticed that he 
onid avoid the stairs by going up in the 
ift. 

At the third landing he followed the 
ttendant's advice, and was rewarded by find- 
ng a card tersely inscribed “ Gerald Stevens 
ransfixed against a door by a stout drawing- 
jn. His knock summoned a small wiry- 
ooking man with something of the “ non 
om.“ in his appearance and more in his crisp 
peech. " 

^ * M''st Steev'ns sir? 'Spectin' you. ‘Sway, 
ir." and he led the way into a room where a 
mall table was laid for two; this much, being 
he servant’s work, was neatness itself, the 
est was chaotic; another table loaded with 
lans, maps, and drawing instruments; chairs 
trewn with books, loose papers, and weird 
bjects from the land of the tzetze-fly ; while 
.n the floor near the window were two rough 
acking-cases still unopened, and labelled in 
he usual staring letters Not wanted on the 
oyage-’ 

The servant withdrew, taking Goldberg's 
at and coat, and in another minute the 
ost entered. He was a man of middle 
eight, with thick dark hair and strong 
‘atures ; his expression was usually im- 

aassive if not actually sullen; but as he 
ame in his face lit up with pleasure. 

j Arthur, my dear fellow, this is most 
ind of you; but what on earth is the 
1intter? " This last as Goldberg took a step 
»wards him. 

* Oh, nothing of much consequence, now," 
turned the other with some sadness. “I’m 
me, old friend, that's all." 

7 «« But surely you'll get over it? 
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THE GIANT ENGINE: 
A ROMANCE OF HIGH SPEED. 


By F. Curzon BRITTEN, M.A., 
Author af“ Old Thorleu,” “ Barker's Beard’ ete. 


CHAPTER I. 


“No; I shall always be like this. It de- 
pressed me hideously at first, but I am 
getting used to it." 

* My dear fellow!— and when I saw von 
last you were doing well in the Sappers, and 
within a year of your captaincy.” 

"Quite so: anda few months later I got 
my foot crushed nearly to pieces—heavy 
pontoon work. But there, that's enough 
about my poor old hoof : let me hear of your 
doings, and globe-trottings, and everything 
else.“ 

All in good time, old man, and preferably 
after dinner. Latham is a fair cook, I fancy, 
and I hope he has done himself justice for 
this evening." l 

Stevens sounded the electric bell and the 
energetic Latham gave a display of fetching 
dishes and setting chairs, concluding all 
with the smart report of Dinner's 'n table, 
gir." 

During the meal, the talk was on very 
general lines: old acquaintances and what 
they were doing; stray items of politics ; 
affairs in the Transvaal and recent successes 
in engineering. By-and-by, however, the 
conversation began to flag; Stevens was 
evidently preoccupied and at times even 
Inattentive, so that Goldberg naturally 
ceased from plying him with questions and 
began to form vague conjectures on the 
things that were to come. 

Even when the table had been cleared and 
the two friends had settled into easy chairs. 
no word was spoken for several minutes : 
then Stevens turned suddenly in his chair 
and looked hard at his friend. 

„Can you form any notion of what I have 
been doing for this year past?“ 

„Gold.“ suggested the other laconically. 

ti No." 

“ Diamonds, perhaps.” 

No; I've been spending, not earning.” 

“ Raiding a neighbouring territory.” 

“Well, not quite so bad as that—I have 
been making a railway line.” 

“ But you said you had not been earning 
anything." 

“ Precisely; I did not make my line for 
other people, though they may have it after- 
wards if they want it; I laid it down for my 
own use." 

Ah. now I begin to see," rejoined Gold- 
berg slowly. ‘Some high-speed experi- 
ment?“ 

“You have it ! " cried the other, thumping 
the table; and his eyes gleamed as he leaned 
forward and continued eagerly, *I mean to 
drive an engine over that line at 300 miles 
an hour.” 

Goldberg did not excluim—he knew his 
man too well to be at all surprised at any 
proposal, however impracticable; he merely 
shifted uneasily and then inquired the length 
of the line. 

* Rather over 150 miles— nearly 160.” 

Half an hour's run, I suppose, with a fly- 
ing start and an allowance for stopping? " 

Stevens nodded. 

* Well, then, my dear fellow, I can't see 
why you want a special line. I should think 
a British. or, better still, an American com- 
pany would have lent you a stretch of track 
for a few hours, and it would not have cost a 
tenth of the money you must have spent.“ 

“ Yes; but what is the usual gauge? 

“ Four, eight and a-half." 

“ Exactly. Now four-eight is all very well 
for & full train up to perhaps 100 miles in 
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the hour; bnt for an engine alone— for, 
mind you, I shall take no ballast— and. at mv 
speed, the small gauge would be useless; 
besides, my engine stands high, and on thir- 
teen-foot driving wheels; the rocking and 
shouldering will be territic, so that on the 
whole I decided to make my line fifteen feet 
froni rail to rail." 

" Oh, my Napoleon of Engineers," suid 
Goldberg with great solemnity. I grieve to 
think how much your experiment is costing 
vou." 

' You need not, old friend. I have thrown 
away no more than was necessary. It was 
like this: I chose iny ground first and 
then proceeded to bargain with the Chartercd 
Company. First of all they pointed out with 
considerable typewritten eloquence how 
much more convenient it would be to run the 
line from Wongoland to Pongoland, or some 
such places. T examined a relief. map and 
refused. You see, I must have a level track 
io make my experiment fairly. Then, of 
course, they suggested their own gauze ; I 
declined that too, ‘and then followed pages 
of correspondence and hours of interviews. 
Finally, to my great relief, we came to some- 
thing like terms: I was to build my line, 
with native labour, where 1 wanted it; when 
I had finished with it, the Company would 
takeit over, and move one rail to their own 
distance.” 

„Well, that last point scarcely shows much 
confidence in your success, old man, although 
I don't want to spoil your expectations ; but 
really, now, do you expect the big railways 
will ever alter their lines again, however well 
your engine may do? Surely it was only a 
short while ago that the Great Western — 

* Broke up the broad gauge?- Nes, and I 
think they were wrong; but | am not troub- 
ling about them. I don't look for profit; I 
merely want to show conclusively that the 
thing can be done, and if I can have it 
written on my tombstone- ` 

“Time enough for that in the years to 
come," put in Goldberg ; “ but, my dear old 
man, there is always one terrible thorn in the 
side of the high-speed engineer : I hope you 
have not overlooked it." 

“And that is—?"' demanded Stevens 
anxiously. 

“ Back-pressure.” 

Stevens sighed with relief as he rose from 
his chair. As if I should leave that out,” 
he said, crossing the room and picking up a 
large scroll from among the loose papers. 
„Mou will admit, first of all, that the actual 
turning of the wheels is easy enough; by 
simply gearing up the thirteen-foot driving- 
wheel with a chain you might get eleven 
revolutions to the second? Why, if you 
work it out, you'll find that a bicycle 
wheel makes between seven and eight in 
doing a record mile.“ 

“Yes; I don't doubt it will be straight- 
forward enough as far as the actual spinning 
of the wheel is concerned; although, mind 
you, I sliould not care to drive one at that 
speed with a chain." 

“No,” admitted Stevens slowly; "the 
chain is the weak spot, but I can think of 
nothing better. A belt would have been use- 
less, and spur-wheel gearing is clumsy and 
means unlimited friction. I have turned 
over any number of ideas for gaining on the 
speed of & fly-wheel at the expense of the 
power. I even thought of hydraulic and 
pneumatic! chambers, but then the inertia 
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of the water disposed of the first, while I 
found that compressed air would not give 
anything like the power I wanted. No; I 
fear there’s nothing for it but the chain, for 
the present at least.“ 

“Well, then, there’s one more thing that 
strikes me. With your mechanical dis- 
advantage you will not be able to start froin 
rest." 

„Ah! there I can meet you.“ cried Stevens, 
recovering from his brief depression aud 
spreading out the scroll on the table. Here 
is my engine in plan, elevation, and section. 
I have been told that at first sight it looks 
something like a cigar with three pennies on 
each siae of it.” 

The ex-soldier rose slowly to his feet and 
bent over the drawings. Wild as the idea 
had seemed, he could not deny that, in the 
face of the plans before him, it bezan to look 
plausible. And as he looked he felt an in- 
creased admiration for the man who had 
designed this daring thing and who was 
spending thousands upon it for the mere 
sake of an extravagant theory. 

"I suppose, then," he said at length, 
“these fly-wheels above cre worked by 
cylinders in the usual way? 

Mes; ordinary slide-valve cylinders ; and, 
as you see there, the fly-wheel on each side 
ig belted to the drum on the driver." 

"Iseethat. Now, there are two things left 
that are not yet clear: these are the back- 
pressure and the starting.” 

“Very well, now look here: the body of 
the engine consists of a cylinder with a cone 
at each end; and, as in the Whitehead 
torpedo and the racing boat, the front cone is 
shorter and blunter than the back one. From 
apex to apex, or right through the engine 
from end to end, runs a shaft a foot across, 
and through this a current of air can be forced 
by these four-bladed vanes or fans at each 
end." 

"And are these worked from the same 
boiler as the driving-wheels ? "' 

*" Yes ; only they are under separate control. 
They can, of course, be driven at a high rate, 
and I believe that, even at tlie full speed of 
my engine, a great blast of air will be thrown 
out into the space behind it. Now, don't you 
really think that will go a long way towards 
neutralising back- suction?“ 

* My dew boy, the idea is quite startling ; 
but look, does this mean that your shaft is 
connected with the fire-box ?”’ 
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a jet of steam into the funnel, as they do 
now?" 

Goldberg shook his head. I don't know,“ 
he replied. ‘I am inclined to think it is a 
hundred times more likely to burst the 
boiler, melt the shaft, or blow the engine to 
fragments. But for the present Ul grant 
this much: that you can decrease the back 
suction, roar away vour furnace so as to keep 
up a mighty head of steam, and even with 
your geared wheels increase the speed a 
little from time to time. Still there remains 
the initial inertia of the engine. How can 
you start from rest? 

Stevens became fearfully impressive. He 
put his hand on his friend's arm and said 
very slowly,“ I believe, unless my calculations 
are hopelessly wrong, that the fans alone will 
start the engine." 

Up to this, Goldberg had been interested, 
if not actually impressed, by the ingenuity of 
the ideas ; but the ubsurdity of the last struck 
him at once, and roused up his senses in 
arms against the whole atfair. Stevens must 
never be allowed to build this preposterous 
leviathan ; he had already spent enough on 
his railway line; and surely it behoved his 
friend to protect him from ruining himself 
over his Arabian Nights of cigar- shaped 
engines. However, he must first think of 
some way of achieving this laudable object ; 
so, by way of gaining time, he threw in a 
natural question : 

^ When do you think of starting to build 
this record-breaking monster?“ 

“She is built already,” replied Stevens 
calmly. 

Goldberg could contain himself no longer ; 
he bounced from his chair aud limped about 
the room, using a friend’s privilege to the 
full in vigorously denouncing the engine- 
builder's folly, and even casting withering 


aspersions on his sanity. When he paused 
for breath, Stevens quietly resumed: “I 
came home to set my affairs in order, for one 
never knows how these experiments will turn 
out. My‘ Monster,’ as you call her, is waiting 
for me in a shed at one end of my line. She 
was builtin sections in England and sent out to 
me. I had her fitted together shortly before 
I came home. And in less than a fortnight 
I am going back, to break the world's record 
for railway speed, and perhaps to break my 
neck as well.” 

“You must not go. You shall not! " com- 
mentel Goldberg excitedly. 

At three o'clock on Thursday week," 
continued Stevens, unheeding, the Meor 
leaves Southampton for Cape Town. Will you 
come with me?” 

Come out to see you risking your — “ 

„Well, unless you will I shall have no one 
I can trust except Latham, and certainly no 
one who will listen to me with anything like 
patience.” 

The home-thrust disarmed . Goldberg at 
once, and his natural kindliness came to the 
front again. “Selfish brute Jam!“ he said. 
As if Ihad anything te keep me in England ! 
I'll come, old man, and this Puffing Billy ct 
yours— if I ean dissuade you from running 
it, so much the better; if not — ' He paused 
for an instant —* I am half inclined to join 
you on the footboard.” 

Stevens grasped lis hand. “ That's right; 
and I should be only too pleased to have you 
on the engine—only " - he flushed a little— 
* the rocking will —”’ 

"I see," said the other, smiling. You 
mean I could not stand with only one foot. 
Well, well, we'll talk of that later.” 

^ Plenty of time," replied Stevens. Let it 
be enough for the present that we start by 
the Moor." 


** Yes ; the shaft passes under the driving- 
platform in front here, through the furnace- TO p 
box, and then through the boiler— where it NEL: 
goes through the furnace it is left open in 1 —— 
one place, here; so, do you see, the whole 
force of the suction serves to draw the fire. Is i : 
not that a hundred times better than turning eS ee ee Ca Uli t 
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SOMETHING ABOUT MONKEYS. 
By H. Hervey. 


HEN. as a bov, I read 
and re-read in Mayne 
Reid's * Rifle Rangers“ 
the fascinating descrip- 
tion of how a tribe of 
monkeys crossed a small 
stream, ] deemed the 
author to be romancing; 
my subsequent experi- 
ence in after-life of 
monkeys and monkey- 
ing caused me to change 
my opinion, and I fully 
came round to believe 
that the gallant Captain had adhered to facts. 
Not that I ever saw the animals negotiate a 
stream in the manner depicted by the 


novelist—perhaps the Asiatic simian does 
not possess the cuteness of his New-World 
confrére—but I had not been long in India 
before I grew to think the monkey quite 
capable of doing almost anything in which 
instinct. profound cunning, and evn 
ratiocination come into play: and l now 
propose to give you some true and, I hope, 
amusing instances of the creature's extraordi- 
nary sagacity and all but human reasoning 
powers. 

Monkeys delight in fleaing. In freedom 
they will sit by the hour together tleaing 
each other with the keenest enjoyment; the 
fleaer squatted bundled up close against the 
fleaed. prospecting the latter's entire anatomy 
for the insects which, when caught, he 


piomptly pops into his mouth. The 
operator is very much in earnest; there is a 
purposeful look in his face as he carefully 
investigates the fur of 
his patient, who lies 
passively submissive 
either on his back or 
stomach, and will not 
stir till permitted to 
do so by his fellow. 
Then, when number 
one thinks he has done 
enough and cries 
“ Spell oh ! " number two pulls himself to. 
gether, and both indulge in a little fraternal 
congratulatory gibbering, after which they 


change places and the business is repeated. | 


This propensity for fleaing the monkey can- 
not smother ; when he is at large, there is no 
lack of “ subjects " ; he is gregarious, and his 
mates—male and female—are always ready 
to submit themselves to the process. It is 
when hesuffers captivity that he is “put toit.“ 
He fleas himself as far us practicable, but 
finds it unsatisfactory; he docs not derive 
the same amount of enjoyment that he wculd 
if he“ went to work on some one else; he is 
therefore very ready to avail himself of any 
substitute for the real article, no matter 
what. . 

When I was stationed at Madras, I became 
possessed of my first monkey ; he was half- 
grown, and I named him Cheliapen, after 
the old * monkey-man " I purchased him of. 
At the same time I owned a country-bred 
bull-terrier pup. named Tim, and being a 
bit of a poultry fancier I kept a number of 
fowls and ducks. My “compound” was 
large; the birds roamed all over it—Tim as 
well; while Chellapen, moored by a long 
thin chain, had his comfortable box on a 
pole close to my front porch; indeed, too 
close, as the following incident will prove. 

One day, a friend of mine drove up in his 
trap; the conveyance awaited bim under 
the porch, with the horsekeeper or groom 
squatted by the horse's head, the man--as 
is usual with natives—going fast asleep. 
Whiie conversing, we were suddenly startled 
by a squeal froin the horse, accompanied by 
a "thud," which betokened that he had 
lashed out.” We sallied forth to ascertain 
the cause; but no, nothing appeared wrong; 
the horsekeeper, now wide awake, busied 
himself in quietening his beast and said the 
flies were worrying him. We retired to the 
house, but had not long resumed our seats 
under the “ punkah " before the commotion 
was repeated; we again went out, with the 
same result. Let's watch,” I said to my 
friend; and half closing the venetians of one 
of the front windows we took post behind it. 
The horsekeeper soon relapsed into somno. 
lence, and all was quiet. 

"Look!" whispered my chum. after a 
short wait. There's something at his tail“: 
&nd sure enough we saw master Chellapen 
standing on his hind 
legs, and, with his 
hands gingerly part- 
ing the horse's tail, 
peering, with an ex- 
pression of intense 
interest on his face, 
among the equine 
tresses, on the look- 
out for fleas! Pre. 
sently, emboldened 
by the horse's qui- 
escence, he sprang on 
to the cross-bar of 
the trap, and set to investigating more 
towards the root of the tail; tickling the 
owner thereof, evoking another angry syucal 
and kick-out, followed by the precipitate 
retreat of the monkey. I forthwith had 
Chellapen’s pole uprooted, and replanted at 
a safe distance from that porch. 

With diffidence I say that the heads of the 
lower. caste natives are generally infested with 
a certain parasite that shall be nameless; 
and one of the smaller worries inseparable 
frc m our life in the gorgeous East is the task 
of keeping these identical insects at arm's 
length from ourselves. However. 1 had in 
my employ a do- box, named Moothoo, 
whose business lay in attending tc the pup 
Tim, running to the kitchen-- always some 
distance from the bungalow for lights for 
my cheroots, and so on. One day, shortly 
after Chellapen had been added to my house- 
hold, I sang out fcr Moothoo, and trary 
to the usual order of things, he answered me 
from :omewhere close by; making his entry 
with his puggrcee, or head cloth, all awry, and 
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his jeottvo, or sealp-lock (if it can be so 
termed), untidily thrust away under the puj- 
gree aforesaid. 

„Why are you all in a tumble ? ” I sternly 
asked in the vernacular, alluding to his dis- 
hevelled appearance. 

“Nothing, sir," he replied, grinning, and 
adjusting his headpiece. 

" Tidy yourself up, and bring me some 
fire."  Nowfdays, Anvlo-Indians condescend 
to use matches; I am writing of a period 
when they did not. 

The tire brought. the lad retired, but as I 
did not hear him whistling aceording to his 
wont when going across to the servants! out- 
houses, | suspected he was lingering in the 
verandah, up to some mischief. I quietly 
rose to my feet, approached the venctian on 
tiptoe, and looked out: he was not in the 
verandah, but there 
he lay, prone on the 
grass in front of the 
monkey-box, his pug- 
gree off, and Chellapen 
engrossed in heating 
for parasites, which, judging from the busi— 
ness " the monkey made of the job, evidently 
seemed in the lad's hair! Some one now 
passed up the drive one of my horsekeepers. 
Moothoo, hearing the footsteps. lcoked up. and 
signalled him to approach, at tlie same time 
pointing to the house in duiib-show by way 
of caution. The horsekeeper came readily, 
with a broad grin on his face. and. Moothoo 
having explained matters to him, the man 
divested himself of hie puggree, whereupon 
Chellapen. nothing loth, forthwith transferred 
his attentions to the larger "crop," the 
dog- boy seated complacently by, and oc. 
casionully assisting the monkey in his opera- 
tions! To shout at them and send them 
flying was the work of a moment; and, 
summoning the gardener, I caused him to 
shift the monkey-box once more to a spot 
where I could more fully command it. 

In India, dogs are martyrs to " ticks’; 
and the pup Tim was no exception. One of 
Moothoo's chief duties consisted of the work 
of freeing the terrier of these pests; and the 
more effectually to destroy them, he would 
provide himself with a tile full of live char- 
coal, into which he drop ped the insects as he 
pulled them off the dog. This somewhat grue- 
some but highly necessary operation would 
be performed every morning in my pre- 
sence after breukfast, preparatory to opening 
oflice, which was located in my bungalow. I 


occupied a chair in the verandah, while 
Moothoo, with the tile of fire und the dog 


spread out before him, squatted in the dust 
of the cniriage-way. Chellapen always ex- 
hibited the profoundest interest in the pro- 
cceding, looking en with a face of concern, 
ludicrous to witness. 

" Here, sou young rufian ! " I exclaimed 
to the cog boy, as on the conclusion of one of 
these séances Tim gambclled up to me and 
I noticed clusters cf ticks in his ears, ** you 
haven't half done it! Clear these out!“ 

“Please, sir," said the fellow,“ I can't 
reach then." 

True: he could not—his fingers were too 
thick, and I told him to procure a pair of 
tweezers for the purpose, throwing him some 
coppers with in- 
structions to hie off 
to the bazzar and 
make the purchase. 
Just then Chella- 
pen caught my eye : 
he stood on his 
hind legs, crying 
a look of earnest 


and with 
solicitation on his face, conveying, as dis- 
tinctly as possible, his readiness and ability 


mournfully, 


to do the needful. To see if he really 
meant this, I took up the tile of fire together 
with the terrier, and put both down within 
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reach of the monkey. Chellapen gibbered 
with satisfaction. aud immediately proceeded 
to business: Tim unconditionally sur- 
rendered, and lay himself out ; I showed his 
ears to the simian. who atonce saw what was 
wanted, and with his little fingers deftly cx- 
tracted the insects in the most masterly 
fashion ; but he would not look at the fire. pre- 
ferring to rub the ticks to death on the gravel ! 
From that day, Chellapen relieved Mootlioo of 
this particular duty ; the dog of his own free 
will going to the monkey at all times to be 
freed of his troubles ! 

One afterncon I heard a grcat outery 
among my fowis, and beheld the cock bucket- 
ing across the * com- 
pound "' to the rescue 
of one of his wives 
who, from the noise 
she made. was evi- 
dently in dire distress. 
I jumped up to ascer- 
tnin the cause of the 
commotion, and what 
did 1 see but a hen in 
the grasp of Chella- 
pen! Desirous of wit- 
nessing the upshot, I donned my sun hat and 
went out. By now, the cock had arrived ou 
the ground, and with neck-feathers bristling 
Was preparing to fall on, while Chellapen, 
without releasing hold of his captive, grinned 
and gibbered «defiance at the chivalrous 
chaniicleer. 

Driving off the ccck, I looked on. The 
monkey had his hind feet firmly planted on 
the hen's legs, and 
he affectionately em- 
braced her with his 
arms, shutting his eyes 
and turning his head 
away when she strug- 
gled and made a dust. 
Then, when the bird 
became exhausted and 
lay quiet, Chellapen, 
without removing his 
hind feet, unwound his arms, and with an 
air of huge gratification started to operate 
on the fowl as I had seen him do on the 
natives’ heads and the pup! I often saw 
him subsequently ** playing possum ” as the 
poultry wandered in his direction, with a view 
of effecting another capture but they were too 
Wary, apparently not relishing his attentions, 
and giving him a wide berth in consequence. 

While encnmped a few miles from a place 
called Vaniembady, a troop of monkeys came 
and took possession of some large trees not a 
stone's throw from my tents. I ordered my 
followers not to disturb them, as I anticipated 
some fun ; so, taking out & chair and my 
binoculars, I sat under the flap to see what 
the visitors would do. Evidently they were 
a migrating community, for among them I 
saw many mother monkeys with“ babies 
clinging on to their necks, and I knew that 
ladies and children do not stir far from 
headquarters, unless the band is on the 
“trek.” as in the present instance. They 
were not very wild ; indeed, they appeared to 
be sociably inclined, for they ** lay out" on 
the branches, and evinced the greatest 
interest in my camp. They did not * talk " 
much: one of them, no doubt exercising 
authority over the rest, every now and then 
gave an order, cr made an observation ; his 
utterances always evoking a reply or a 
movement on the part of some individual of 
the tribe. Leoking closer, I made out the 
leader, a large, corpulent old fellow. comfort- 
ably ensconced in the centre of the nearest 
tree, whence he commended a good view of 
thiues in general. 

L took u biscuit—not one of the flimsy 
articles you have in this country und flung 
it towards them ; it fell close to one of the 
tree-trunks. The monkeys squinted down at 
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it, and a murmur of voices arose, as if they 
were debating on the nature of the white disc 
that lay at their feet and my motive in 
throwing it there. At last one chap made a 
movement towards the ground. An angry 
ejaculation from the head-man stopped him, 
and a second command was given, in obedi- 
ence to which another individual swarmed 
down the tree, and, after carefully reconnoitr- 
ing, he approached the biscuit. With one eye 
all the time on thé 
cump, he looked at the 
edible, stooped, smelt 
it. and then said some- 
thing to his friends 
above. These, who had 
been narrowly watch- 
ing his movements, ap- 
peared to turn of one 
accord tothe patriarch, 
as if for advice. He 
responded by issuing a 
fresh injunction in a 
loud voice, whereupen 
all eyes were again bent on their comrade 
beneath, who, after a little hesitation, applied 
the tip of his tongue to the biscuit and 
communicated the result : another mandate, 
and he took a bite, munched reflectively, and 
suid something more. 
The answer must 
have told him to 
"bring it along out 
of that," for, seizing 
the biscuit between 
his teeth, he shinned 
up the tree, and sur- 
rendered the find ” 
to the  head-man. 
Monkeys crowded 

; round, and my bin- 
oculars showed me they were passing the 
biscuit from hand to hand, each taking a 
bite, gibbering, “ jawing," and interchanging 
their opinions for all the world like so many 
human beings ! 

Monkeys are not mimics —I mean, not 
intuitively ; the idea is a fallacy. They can, 
however, be taught to ** copy their masters.” 
Go to the London Hippodrome, and you will 
see a monkey accurately imitate the clown, 
his trainer, in every one of his antics. But 
the many fables on the animal's powers of 
mimicry are nothing more than fables, pure 
and simple. In freedom they are capital 
scouts. and the natives are able to distinguish 
from the intonation of their cry what the 
enemy is that may be disturbing them. 
They will follow tne movements of the lurk- 
ing tiger or cheetah, swinging from branch 


i Hp Mandalay for you at last," says 

our captain, as the snug little river- 
steamer from Rangoon glides into a smooth 
shallow“ reach " forming a kind of side- 
pocket to the main stream of the Irrawaddy; 
"and there," he adds, pointing to a low, 
junk-like, gilt-sterned boat beside the bank, 
surinounted by a white seven-storeyed pagoda 
almost as big as itself, "is King Theebaw's 
State barge.” 

Since the recent dethronement of that 
truly great monarch the “City of Gems“ 
is much more easy of access than before. 
In the good old times before the English con- 
quest, the sole means of traversing the two 
and n-half miles of ankle-deep dust between 
the lunding-place and the town was a kind of 
overgrown mouse-trap drawn by two oxen, 
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to branch of the taller trees, and keeping 
pace with the big cat, as it makes its way 
through the undergrowth. In such instances, 
their cry denotes anger, but if it is a tree- 
climbing snake they are shadowing, they 
break out into a babel of sounds, the keynote 
of which is fear. They hate the serpent as 
much as we do. 

In captivity, the monkey is as good as a 
watch-dog ; better—for, however sagacious 
the dog may be, the simian brings his almost 
human intellect to bear: he will not only 
warn you when anyone approaches, but the 
inflection of his voice will enable you after a 
while to tell who it is. Moreover, he is 
always more or less wide awake, whereas 
the dog is apt to indulge in a siesta now 
and again—a habit more the rule than 
the exception with both mun and beast in 
India. 

I was spending one Christmas in South 
India with a missionary—a family man-- 
the numerous trees in whose compound 
were a favourite resort of a tribe of monkeys 
that, as a matter of fact, appertained to 
some Hindoo temples in the vicinity, but 
who occasionally took an excursion into the 
European quarter that lay beyond the out- 
skirts of the native town. While in the 
verandah, engaged in amusing my reverend 
hosts little children, the monkeys mace 
their appearauce in the trees, when, of 
course, il] attention concentrated on them. 
They were rather tame—descending the trees, 
squatting on the verandah parapet, moping 
and mowing away in fine style. 

The children had been playing with a 
Noah’s Ark—a brand-new one, sent from 
Madras as a Christmas-box. Curious to 
note what the monkeys would make of the 
toys, I took up a handful of men and beasts, 
and moved towards our visitors, who at 
once skedaddled' to the trees at my 
approach. I arranged the figures on the 
parapet and retired. Hereupon a deal of 
chaffering and chattering ensued; they ap- 
peared to be divided in their opinions, 
without anyone in particular in authority to 
bias them. At last, midst a storm of what 
ridiculously resembled caution and expostu- 
lation, several monkeys returned to the 
parapet and narrowly inspected the images, 
maintaining a running fire of conversation 
with their more timid fellows in the trees. 
One now ventured to touch the flank figure, 
and upset it; this overthrew the next, and 
several others following suit, when the 
monkeys, alarmed at the clatter—tiny though 
it was -retreated helter-skelter. 


But they were not to be done. They soon 
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and only to be entered by a small round hole 
in the side, through which it seemed quite 
impossible for you to get in, and, when once 
in, equally impossible for you ever to get out 
again. Moreover, the whole surface being 
honeycombed with trenches, ruts, and deep 
holes, the constant bumping and jolting gave 
you a vivid idea of the sensations of poor 
Consul Regulus when rolled down hill in a 
cask stuck full of spikes. 

Happily this “infernal machine "' is now 
almost superseded by the Hindu“ gharri”’ 
(horse-carriage), a modified Eastern version 
of the English ‘ four-wheeler "; and we 
reach the town with no worse damage than 
being as thickly coated with white dust as if 
we had bathed in a ca of tooth-powder, and 
then gone to dry ourselves in a limekiln. 


came back, and now set-to handling the 
figures, examining them minutely. Finally 
& young fellow applied his tongue to the 
bright yellow stripes on a tiger; immediately 
he gave u cry of surprise andexultation. The 
others proniptly followed his example and 
tasted too; the result was evidently satis- 
factory all round, for more joined them, and, 
before I could realise it, they made a clean 
sweep of those toys, and scuttled back to the 
trees. Here I saw them busily employed 
licking off the paint, fighting, wrangling, and 
"chivvying" each other from branch to 
branch to gain possession of the dainty 
morsels, and it was not till the figures had 
been completely denuded of every vestige of 
pigment that they were dropped one after 
the other, looking consideraby the * worse 
lor wear!" I “sampled” one of the 
toys out of curiosity, and found that the 
paint gave out a swectish flavour, thus 
accounting for the monkeys relishing it; 
though I don't know how the possibly 
poisonous ingredients therein agreed with 
them. 

Alle Hindoos are monkey-worshippers ; 
they recognise in him the incarnation of 
their great god Hanoomiin, and venerate him 
accordingly. While this is so, the monkey is 
the most mischievous of the entire animal 
kingdom. The half-tamed “town " monkey 
is the worst. A tribe living in the neigh- 
bourhood of a village will think nothing of 
dropping down from the trees on to the 
roofs of the houses and playing havoc with 
tiles or thatching They do so with impunity : 
the occupants will not raise stick or stone in 
defence of their property, but rather en- 
deavour to propitiate the depredators with 
offerings of fruit and food. This done once 
ortwice hasthe effect ofteaching the monkeys 
to look on these gratuitous supplies as the 
outcome of their handiwork ; for no sooner 
are they hungry, or don't feel "up" to a 
legitimate forage in the jungle, than they 
make another descent on the houses, and 
undo all the work of repair that the wretched 
tenants had perhaps just completed. Ma- 
hometans and outcasts entertain fo such 
respect for the animals, and their villages 
are never subject to their attentions in con- 
sequence. 
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Our driver lands us at a tiny German hotel 
which, though somewhat rough, is a vast 
improvement upon the two wretched little 
inns that preceded it, whose announcement 
of “ entertainment for man and beast" was 
indeed fully warranted, such entertainment 
as they provided being undoubtedly fitter for 
a beast than for a man. 

Our dinner is enlivened through the open 
window with an unceasing performance upon 
what seems to be the national instrument of 
music viz. an  ungreased  cart-wheel. 
Whether it be true that a native cart may 
often be recognised hundreds of yards away 
by thi3 discordeon note, or whether a Burmese 
waggoner is really as proud of the ear-pierc- 
ing screech of his wheels as a great violinist 
of his Cremona, L cannot say ; but as to the 
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reported usefulness of the noise in scaring 
away the wild beasts of the jungle, nobody 
who has once heard it can have any doubt 
whatever. Old residents assert that the 
Burman cuts his wheels out square, leaving 
them to be gradually worn into roundness ; 
and, in fact, I have myself seen more than 
one cart-wheel with two or three angles 
distinct enough to satisfy Euclid himself! 

The first thing to see next morning, 
of course, is Tlicebaw's palace, and thither 
we go accordingly. It lies barely half a mile 
away; but even in that short walk we have 
abundant proof that, although the Enelish 
conquerors have introduced pavements and 
street-lamps, and have put an end to the 
daily robbing and murdering of men in the 
public thoroughfares, Mandalay is Mandalay 
still. Right in front of stately mansions of 
neat brickwork or hewn stone, huge black 
hogs, which might well pass for the original 
citizens of the place, are rooting and wallow- 
ing in heaps of garbage. Wretched, filthy 
hovels of bamboo and dried grass cluster 
round the tall, white, tapering pagodas and 
cupolas of gilded ironwork which look so 
pretty and graceful in the cloudless Asiatic 
sunlight. Even the main streets are ankle- 
deep in dust, and in the middle of not a few 
of the smaller thoroughfares yawn vast ruts 
nearly two feet deep, half filled with black 
treacly mud. Lean, mangy, outeast dogs 
prow! woltishly along the banks of slimy, 
stagnant canals, which mingle their foul 
stench with the all-pervading fragrance of 
rancid oil, bad eggs, decayed fish, aud un- 
washed human beings. 

Through this strange chaos we reach at 
length the great enclosure known as the 
“ Myo,” or city proper, in the centre of which 
stands the royal palace itself. And here, for 
the first few moments, at least, the panorama 
does undeniably impress one with a show of 
barbaric beauty and grandeur. The stern 
and massive outline of the vast outer rampart 
of dark-red brickwork, thirty feet high and 
nearly five miles in circuit, towering above 
the green clustering leaves of its encircling 
life- guard of tall trees, is strikingly pic- 
turesque. "The wide, lake-like moat. fully 
fifty yards in breadth, glitters like silver in 
the dazzling sunshine, and the numerous 
bridges that span it are as smooth and solid 
as the Pont Neuf itself. 

But this illusion is quickly dispelled. 
Only too symbolical of the universal ruin aud 
decay are these hideous lepers that come 
crawling around us as we near the entrance, 
whining for charity with lipless mouths, und 
extending fingerless hunds to receive it. 
Vast chasms yawn every here and there in 
the mighty rampart. Heaps of fallen stones 
and rubbish are slowly accumulating around 
its base. The huge gateway by which we 
enter —-though the many-storeyed teak-wood 
pagodn that surmounts it is as gay as carv- 
ing, gilding, and red paint eau make it--has, 
like its eleven brethren, a faded and tawdry 
look; and a closer inspection shows that its 
inner face is already cracked and crumbling 
and that the whole structure is fast moulder- 
ing to decay. 

The only thing that retains its freshness is 
the blood-red colour of the pillars and ceil- 
ings, unpleasantly prominent in all Burmese 
teniples and publie buildings, but terribly ap- 
propriate to this spot of ovil memories, which 
witnessed, only a few years ngo, a tragedy 
for which history has no name. When the 
small-pox broke out here in February 1880 
and cut otf among its other vietims (as if in 
vengeance for Theebaw's recent butchery of 
his kinsmen) the tyrant’s own son, the 
ghoulish national superstition tried to avert 
the scourge by propitiating with a hecatomb 
of human lives the malignant demons of 
pestilence and death. How many young lads 
and tender girls were buried alive under this 
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very gateway in that time of terror, none but 
God can tell; but those who heard their 
deatb-shrieks in the silence of midnight, and 
saw next morning where the frcsh earth had 
been turned upon that living grave, will not 
easily forget it. 

Once inside, however, we find ample proof 
that Western civilisation has begun in earnest 
to supersede Eastern barbarism. The squalid, 
tumble-down Burmese huts have vanished, 
and in their place stands a neat wooden 
barrack, along the low open front of which 
several tall, swarthy, soldier-lke Punjaubees, 
armed with British rifles and bayonets, are 
pacing slowly up and down. On a half- 
finished tram-line between it und the rampart 
a gang of bare-limbed native convicts are at 
work under the watchful eyes of half a dozen 
turbaned Sikh policemen ; and under the 
nearest tree a young English officer in a white 
sun-helmet (whose ‘fresh face shows him to 
be a recent arrival) is glancing through a 
London “daily.” 

Crossing the wide, bare, dusty flat within 
the outer rampart, we reach the inner one — 
a high stockade of massive teak posts, each 
as large as the trunk of a small tree, and 
painted blood-red as usual. Just within this 
euclosure —the gate of which is guarded by 
two tall, handsome Sepoys, worthy of 
Meissonnier or Vereshtchayin—stands a high 
wall built of flat tile-shaped bricks of the old 
Roman pattern. Passing this new barrier, 
and crossing by a plain wooden bridge the 
deep, wide moat beyond, we at last find 
ourselyes within the precincts of the palace 
itself. 

The dreamy stillness of early morning 
broods over the famous spot, and the cloud- 
less sunshine lights up the forest of crimson 
turrets, and glittering pagodas, and gilded 
cupolas overhead, and a fresh breeze from 
the far-off Shan Mountains (which hang like 
a blue mist upon the northern horizon) 
rustles through the clustering leaves of the 
palms and tamarinds which bend gracefully 
over the smooth bright waters below. It is 
not easy to realise, amid all this peace and 
beauty, that we are standing upon the very 
spot which beheld, only a few years ago, u 
riot of horrors at which the whole world stood 
aghast. 

Let it was here, in the vory midst of this 
charming scene, that eighty-six persons — 
men, women, and children, guilty of nothing 
save their relationship to a weak and cruel 
despot--were tortured and murdered by the 
king's command, or rather by.that of the 
savage and treacherous vixen who ruled him. 
But that innocent blood was amply avenged 
upon him who shed it. Many a time and 
oft, in his weary exile at Ratnagherri, must 
the fallen tyrant have thought bitterly upon 
the fulfilment of the curse hurled at him by 
his latest victim, the fierce and reckless 
Thohn-Say-Mintha: Thou base runaway 
monk! thy reign shall have a swift and a 
shameful end ! " 

And now we come to the palace itself, 
which exactly realises the description given 
in medieval romance of that phantom city 
which at a distance seemed as vast and 
gorgeous as Agra or Moscow, but dwindled 
on a Nearer view into a stable or a pigsty. 
At the first glance, the Centre of the 
Universe" (as the Burmans modestly call 
this overgrown dolls’-house) conveys an im- 
pression. of barbaric splendour which is 
amply borne out by its glittering turrets and 
gilded roofs, its long rows of blood-red pillars 
surmounted by carved ceilings and painted 
cornices, the spear-pointed tower of the 
seven-storeved pagoda that rises high over 
all, and the universal blaze of gold-leaf and 
vermilion which lights up the whole structure 
from base to summit. 

But, like the pretensions of the despots 
who reared it, this palace is only imposing 
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at a distance, and becomes mean and despic- 
able when seen close at hand. No paint or 
gilding can disguise the ugliness of the 
crumbling brickwork, unhinged doors, rotting 
pillars, uneven floors of rickety planking, 
and moulderinz walls filled with cleíts and 
crannies. In fact, the only impression made 
by the Centre of the Universe on a near view 
is that of an enormous t»y-shop very badly 
kept. 

Even the renowned * Throne Room " (into 
which more than one European ambassudor 
crept with bowed head in the days of 
Burmah's power) now looks very much like 
a disused warehouse; and the huge green 
parrot which is perched us if in mockery just 
above the sacred throne itself might well be 
taken for the transformed spirit of a Burmese 
courtier, still retaining his accustomed 
powers of speech. 

But the effect of this strange panorama is 
immeasurably heightened by the grotesque 
contrast between Past" and“ Present“ re- 
sulting from the English oceupation. The 
archway in which the tyrant of Burmah sat 
at his ease to watch the dying agonies of his 
kinsfolk 1s now filled with smart British 
uniforms and ruddy British faces. On a 
carved door, inlaid with crystal in a fashion 
worthy of the * Arabian Nights.” is painted 
the name of * Drigzadier-General W, C.B.” 
Battered gun-cases and well-worn bullock- 
trunks litter the floor of the famous“ Hall of 
Mirrors," the gilded walls of which flash 
back the sunlight from thousands of tiny 
looking-glasses. The prosaic inscription, 
“Fire Hose” figures somewhat ludicrously 
amid the gold-plated pinnacles that overlook 
the inner courtyard. A tattered railway 
novel lies face downward upon the gaudy 
mosaics of what was once the audience- 
hall; and under the august shadow of the 
seven-storeyed pagoda itself appears a plain 
blackboard inscribed '* Brigade Headquurters 
and Field Puy-Oflice.“ 

Among the countless carvings around us 
recurs at every turn the sacred peacock 
which is the “ crest " of the King of Burmah 
—a fit emblem, indeed, of that childish con- 
ceit which made this petty chief of savages 
think himself the greatest monarch upon 
earth. But it is not easy to see how he could 
have thought otherwise, utterly ignorant as 
he was of the outer world, and daily loaded 
with fulsome flattery and servile homage by 
the only men with whom he ever came in 
contact. So strong, in fact, was this delu- 
sion, that it defied even the sharp logic of 
defeat and impending ruin. During the first 
of England's three Burmese wars (1824-5) 
the British commander, Sir Archibald 
Campbell, having taken Rangoon and Prome, 
advanced up the river to the very gates of 
the Burmese capital, sweeping before him 
hike dust the best generals and armies of 
Burmah ; and he ended by forcing the king 
to cede two-thirds of his sea-board, and to 
pay a heavy war-indemnity. But the Bur- 
mese version of these events, as given in the 
“Maha Yaza Min” (Great Chronicle of the 
Kings) put them in à somewhat differens 
light : 

“The Kullah Goong (foreign beasts) from 
the setting sun dared to fasten a quarrel 
upon the Lord of the Golden Palace and 
Master of the Universe. They were per- 
mitted to advance as far as Yandabo, for the 
Ruler of the World, from motives of piety 
and regard for life, made no attempt what- 
ever to oppose them. By the time that 
these insolent strangers had reached 
Yandabo their resources were utterly ex- 
hausted, and they were in sore distress. In 
this helpless state they sent a humble peti- 
tion for forgiveness to the Lord of the Rising 
Sun, who, in his boundless graciousness and 
generosity, took pity upon their forlorn con- 
dition, and gave them a large sum of money 


to pay their expenses on their homeward 
journey. Then he ordered them to quit his 
dominions and go home; but, having 
learned that these wretched foreigners 
could find no food in their own land, he 
bounteously granted them a resting-place in 
the dismal swamps which lie beside the sea.” 

As we leave the palace, we suddenly see 
Sturting up before us, close to the eastern 
gate of the outer courtyard, a vast pyramid 
of many-coloured. mosaies, shining in the 
sun like à mountain of gold, though its 
decorations really consist of nothing more 
costly than scraps of gaudy tinsel and tiny 
scales of coloured glass. This is the tomb 
of Theebaw's father, Mindohn Min; and all 
around it stand ranged symmetrically a 
number of quaintly ornamented native 
cannon, for collecting which the flighty old 
king had as curious a mania as Frederick 
Wiliam of Prussia for picking up recruits 
over six feet high. 

From this standpoint we take our fare- 
well look of the famous palace, und now see 
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M* C. W. ALcock has written some inter- 

esting and able articles on " Associa- 
tion Football" for the B. O. '., and now 
Mr. Charles J. B. Marriott is ably following 
on with Rugby. 

Without discussing the respective merits 
of the Rugby game and Association football, 
we may take it for granted that a very large 
number of boys are very keen on “ Rugger, 
and when boys play the grand old game at 
school they should always remember that it 
is from them that the "Varsity Blues are 
almost entirely chosen. To be a member of 
a good school Fifteen is often the warrant 
of admission to leading London or provincial 
clubs. 

Sometimes boys at schcol (in what we 
used to call the * Little Sides," that is, 
games in which all boys except the first, second, 
and third Fifteens play) think Rugger is too 
rough a game, but that idea soon goes away, 
never to return, when once they have the 
honour to represent their school in some 
Junior match, and then they get a stimulus 
to play up for all they are worth, so that in 
the next season they may win a place in à 
Senior match and tinally in the School team. 

One may suppose that every bov knows a 
little about the origin of Rugger and how its 
name was taken from the game played. at 
Rugby School, when the sides were not 
limited to fifteen players, but frequently had 
as many as thirty or even forty; so the way 
in which our modern game has developed in 
all wavs is interesting. 

Of course, even within quite recent years 
many changes have been made. 
school we always used to have only three 
three-quariers instead of four, and mauling 
on the goal-line, which is now impossible, 
was locked upon as one of the exciting 
diversions cf a hotly contested inter-school 
match. Tie adoption of the fourth three- 
quarter, and the improvement of the 
forwards in “ heeling out " and “ wheeling 
the scrums," and the finesse of passing came 
from the Welsh system of play. 

School games frequently excel clubs of 
gocd cless by thorough combination, not 
only in the beck division but in the forward 
line, where inferiority of weight is often 
amply compensated by thorough tackling at 
the line-out and passing the ball one to the 
other in the open. In this latter way a 
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for the first time that the great pagoda above 
it—which has hitherto appeared to be one 
blaze of gold and silver up to the very tip of 
its umbrella-shaped * htce" (cupola) - e wes 
all its seeming splendour to cheap gilding 
and two-inch equares of looking-glass, and 
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is, in fact, as great a “make-believe” as 
Ring Mindohn's tomb itself. Scen from 


this point, too, the tawdry vulgarity and 
ever-growing shabbiuess of the entire struc- 
ture are mercilessly exposed by the glare of 
morning sunshine. It is certainly not easy 
to understand how even a barbarous nation 
can find anything to admire in this overgrown 
* Noah's Ark," waich, however magnificent 
in the eyes of the rabble of Mandalay, is 
simply revolting to anyone who has seen 
such miracles of architecture as the Taj 
Mahal and Fatipur Sikhri. 

But, in truth, there is no need to look 
beyond the limits of Mandalay itself in order 
to tind a striking contrast to the tasteless aud 
vulgar pretentiousness of the royal residence. 
At the foot of the steep ridge overhanging 
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By F. A. O' FLꝝXN, B. A., 


Of the Northampton and London [ris Rugbn Football Clubs, 


school team so often distinguishes itself by 
what is generally termed unseltishness, for 
they play for the school to win and not for 
individual honour and glory. Men who are 
conipetent to judge have often remarked, 
in all fairness, that trial matches for the 
choosing of Internationa! teams generally 
show a lack of esprit de corps, and a desire 
on the part of individual players to keep the 
ball too much to themselves, in the hope of 
attracting attention by scoring a try or 
doing a piece of individual work. 

In the early days of Rugger, scrummag- 
ing meant a kind of * phalanx " tacties—that 
is, to have very heavy forwards and to force 
a path right away to the enemies’ lines with, 
of course, no fixed idea of fecding the out- 
sides; whereas the modern game is to heel 
the ball out to the halves when in the 
opposite 25 " limit. Hence, the oid game 
was ncither so open nor so scientific as the 
present system, which aims chiefly nt feed- 
ing the three-quarter line by means of (he 
halves, who, when attacking, have the ball 
heeled out to them by the forwards. 
Thus, the petting possession of the ball in 
the scrum is essential, so the duty of the 
three forwards in the first rank is not only 
to shove but to“ bag " the ball, which then 
passes to the second and third ranks, and 
thence to the halves. 

Rugger, in its form of to-day, continually 
shows signs, in an unmistakable wav, of its 
popularity with the sport-loving publie, who 
seem to consider the open and passing style 
of game more attractive. Ou this account 
Ruggerites are sometimes apt to find objec- 
tions to the modern system, thinking that 
the dribbling and breaking up of the old 
seruminaging tactics may rob the Rugby 
game of historie and characteristic features, 
almost bringing it, especially if further de- 
veloped, into a sort of Association. 

Apait from actual points in the game, no 
remarks on Rugger would be complete sith- 
out noticing what is called the “ profes- 


sional’’ question — that is, the making 
lawful any payment to plavers. In Asso- 


ciation, professionals and amateurs exist 
legally : but the Rugby Union only recognises 
amateurs. 

The beginning of the question and conse- 
quent trouble in connection with pro- 
fessionalism is really found in the large and 
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the town to the northward stands a curious 
structure consisting of a triple square of 
small pagodas of the most dazzling white 
(the edges of which are all ablaze with gold) 
enclosing a large open space, in the centre 
of which rises one tall slender spire, bright 
with elaborate gilding. This is the far- 
fan.ea © Yenaukoonghwoo ” (Roval Work of 
Merit), built by an uncle of Theebaw, who 
was known as the * War Prince" - one of the 
few brave men produced by that rabble of 
debauched and drunken cowards who boasted 
themselves to be “the royal family of 
Burma.“ 

At a little distance bevond it stands like a 
beautiful ivory carving the justly named 
“ Incomparable Pazoda," rising in a perfect 
grove of delicate carved picnacles, through 
five successive terraces ofr hewn stone, each 
slightly smaller than the last. and all of the 
purest whiteness. But the description. of 
these renowned monuments, und of the 
wonderful Image of Buddha which crowns 
the hill-top above them, cannot be given here. 


AND RUGGER. 


always increasing numbers of working-men 
players in the Rugby game, which had pre- 
viously been almost exclusively monopolised 
by the schools and the Universities, and clubs 
formed of such players. At the present day, 
the working classes not only support Rugger 
interests in all parts of the United Kingdom 
by their presence at matches, but in their 
ranks, also, very many first-class football 
players are always found. Hence it is, of 
course, absolutely ridiculcus from all points 
of view to disparage the pronunent share 
taken in Rugger by the working classes. The 
connection between the participation in. the 
game by working men and the question of 
professionalism is really a close one, when we 
take into consideration the subject, of 
„time.“ 

Most working men who receive their wages 
according to a time-scale cannot, of course, 
afford to give up much time to football, as 
their wages would diminish in consequence ; 
much less often, therefore, would they be able 
to play in matches away from their own 
district. ‘Thus it was that a few years ayo 
a number of Rugger clubs in the north of 
England devised a plan called the ** broken- 
time allowance," by which a working man 
was guaranteed from the club funds the 
amount of which he would be out of pocket 
through playing in football matches for his 
club. Although many Ruggerites in all parts 
of the country considered this plan only fair 
to the working classes, provided no extra 
payments of auy kind were made in con- 
nection with playing football, yet others 
imagined it to be the thin eud of the wedge 
of professionalism. 

This pian of broken-time allowance, 
devised by the clubs who now form the 
Northern Union, was absolutely rejected at a 
meeting of the Rugby Union in London, and 
all clubs adopting the proposed system were 
excluded from the Rugby Union; hence 
followed the secession of the clubs in the 
North of England who favoured the plan, and | 
who have since very widely extended pay- 
ment to players. 

With special. regard to the playing of 
modern Rugger, the central idea is pliunly 
that individual efforts must be subordinately 
linked to the combination of the team. 

So a three-quarter should never keep the 
ball too much to himself on the chauce of 
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scoring on his own initiative, while a forward 
shouid learn to fecl he is only a unit of the 
whole pack, who should feed their threc- 
quarters when in the enemy's lines. 

The other chief points to be noticed besides 
combination and, consequently, passing, are 
tackling and training. Collaring is essential 
in all positions on the field, and many tries 
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can be saved by vigorous tackling among the 
forwards. In some cases collaring by the 
waist may be sufficient, but the surest way to 
“ down" a man effectually is to throw your- 
self on to his legs and at the same time pre- 
vent his passing the ball in the act of being 
collared. ‘To be in a state of training for an 
ordinary Rugger match means practically to 


be in first-rate health, sound in wind and 
limb. A mid-week game will in most cases 
supply the necessary requirements of the 
wind, and daily exercises with dumb-bells cr 
Indian clubs the same for the muscles. Ir- 
action is the worst enemy of training. and 
walks, not slouching, can always be recom- 
mended. 


HE next fitting to be made is the plate 1, 
(fig. 1), a plan of which is given in 

fig. 20. It will be noticed that the central por- 
tion of this plate is much narrower than the 
twoends are; the reason of this is, that when 


bent up into the shape of fig. 21 and fitted 
into the casing, the projecting portion, or 
narrow part, may extend between the two 
discs forming the sides of the drum. Hence 


the book revolving with the drum will come 
in contact with this part of plate 1 (fig. 1) 
as they arrive at this point (see dotted lines, 


fig. 1). From this the reader will under- 
stand that this part of the machine is 
designed to do the work of the thunib when 
these books are operated without mechanical 
agencies. Presuming the four books have 
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already been purchased and neatly fitted 
into the central block as before described 
and shown, a spindle (marked 8, fig. 2) is 
passed through the centre of the drum nnd 
secured with a nut at the oppositeend. But 


before inserting this spindle, to keepthe drum 
from sliding out of & central position, two 
brass cylinders (one of which is shown in 
fig. 23) are threaded on the spindle, one on 
either side ofthe drum. The cog- wheel pis next 


attached. This carries on its side a smaller 
wheel, £, furnished with teeth like a circular 
saw. A catch, F, working on a fixed screw, 
H, drops by its own weight between the teeth 
of E as the latter revolves from right to 
left. The screw on which this catch turns 


should be made similar in shape to that 
shown in fig. 22, with a shoulder and nut, 
so that at any time the catch, r, may be 
detached without removing the screw. A 
stop, consisting of a strong wire nail, is driven 
into the side of the casing at d (figs 


1 and 2) : this will limit the movement of the 
catch, and also prevent it from shifting out 
of place when the instrument is turned up- 
side-down. The spindle of the wheel p is 
fitted into holes made in the side of the 
casing; the wearing away of the woodwork 


is prevonted by a couple of bas | 
shaped as fig. 24, and secured to tc > 

of the casing by meaus of screws. Lue 
spindle of 1 also works in brass supports, 
and the one on the left-hand side of the 
instrument is of the shape shown in fig. 25. 
After passing the spindle through the right. 
hand side of the apparatus, it is secured ia 
its proper position by pinning it inside 
the left-hand plate, as shown. Before per- 
manently fitting this spindle, the handle by 
which the machine is actuated is fixed to 
the end. Fig 26 is the pattern to which the 


brass crank of the handle should be cut. 
This should be fret-sawn from a sheet of 
brass about 1% in. thick. A square hole is 
made at A, so that it may fit on totheend ot 
the spindle. The handle itself is shown in 
a sectional drawing (fig. 27). The pin r, on 
which the handle turns, is permanently 
fixed at a, either by means of solder or bv 
riveting it to the crank. A door, opening 
into the coin receptacle (which, however, is 
not shown in the drawings), completes the 


that a 


It will be advisable 
lock and key be fitted to this door, and then 
there will be no opportunity of making a 


apparatus. 


thief. It must be remembered that although 
the different parts shown in figs. 1 and 2 arc 
drawn in correct proportion to each other. 
the minor illustrations must not be taken as 
drawn to scale. 

[THE END.] 
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PUNT, or flat-bot- 
tomed boat, is so 
easily constructed 

that anyone with but the 

slightest knowledge of boat- 
building can construct one, 
and for that reason it is the 
form usually selected by 
amateurs in their first attempt at making 
anything to float; but, even in building these 
simple craft, some definite lines are required 
to work to, or the result will be, judging from 
various specimens I have seen, more like a 
coffin or badly made egg-box than a boat. 
Now, there is no reason why a punt should 
not be a smart-looking craft, and if you care- 
fully follow these directions you may easily 
turm one out capable of good speed and 
of holding her own in appearance amongst 
craft of her size. 

Having only one sail, she is easily handled, 
and from. her light draught and. rounded 
floor can be taken into shallow water, up 


-narrow creeks, or pushed over mud banks, 


where any ordinary-shaped boat could not 
ro. Then} owing to her flat bottom, there is 
plenty of room for living and sleeping on 
i.oard for yourself and a chum, and, with a 
properly fitted canvas tent or cover, which I 
will describe later on, you will be much more 
snug and comfortable on board than if you 
were sleeping in a tent on the open ground. 
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PART I. 
This enables her to turn quickly 
as on a pivot, and her 


fore and aft. 
when * going about,’ 


To get this amount of accommodation 
she should be 16 ft. long, and, with 
5 ft. 6 in. beam she will stand a 
breeze well, and the centre-board 
holds her very close to the wind. 

I suppose you all know that a 
centre-board, or drop-keel of some 
kind, is a necessity with all shallow- 
draught sailing-boats, and that 
without a deep keel they sag away 
to leeward like a paper bag, so it is 
scarcely necessary to remind you 
that without it she would be no 
good at sailing except when running 
before the wind ; but I mention it 
here in case some might think they 
could do away with it and the extra 
trouble involved in building at the 

same time. 

When starting, if you have no 
shed to build her in and are obliged 
to work in the open, take care to 
cover her each night with a 
tarpaulin, and then, when 
ready to paint, the wood will 
be in a fit state to take it. 

On looking at fig. 1. 
which is the“ sheer 
plan" or side ele- 


ove the water makes 


dry. 


nose being well up 


Tel 5 * Pd. FOCI 


vation, you will see that the bottom, although 


flat in cross-section, has considerable sheer i | 
git 


3 p 3 
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The linc marked wt is the load water-line, 
and from this all measurements should be 


taken for positiun of sections when setting 


them up to build on. 
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forward scctions, and the after sections and 
transom are on the other side of central line. 
Each of these i$ numbered, and the cor- 
responding number marked on the vertical 


Y 


Fie. 2, 


Three feet of the stern is decked in and 
forms a large locker, useful for stowing food, 
etc., in, and the same length being covered in 
forward makes a convenient place to stow 
spare gear, ropes, etc., in, and so helps to 
keep the boat tidy when living aboard. 

These decked portions are also shown 
clearly at A B in fig. 1 and in deck plan fig. 2. 
The after-locker has an opening on top titted 
with a raised coaming or edge and a lid to fit. 

A narrow waterway or deck, 3 in. wide, 
is fixed on each side between the decked 
portions, and to this is screwed a coaming 
2 in. high. This helps to stiffen the boat 
considerably and also gives extra side or 
freeboard and makes her nice and snug. 


The body plan is shown at fig. 3, and note 
the position of water-line, w L, on each section, 
as it is most important. One side gives the 


lines in sheer plan gives the correct position 
for placing them. 
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These three drawings are to a į-in. scale, 
and the first thing to do is to enlarge the 
sections on paper to full size, and then make 
rough wood frames, or shadows, as in fig. 4. 
They can be made of any odd pieces nailed 
together, no matter how roughly so long as 
the outside shape is correct. A couple of 
ties, AB, are necessary to keep them square, 
and a central nick is cut at c as a guide. 
The corners, p, are also cot out to allow room 
for the stringers to be placed in without 
removing the sections. 

Half an inch must be allowed off either 
side of these for thickness of planking, and 
the top of Nos. 1 and 7 should be rounded 
to the right curve for decking; the transom 
also is rounded off on top. 

(To be continued.) 
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A TALK WITH DR. LORIMER FOR THE 


A SORT time ago I hal the pleasure of 

meeting for the B.O.P.” Dr. Lorimer, 
the well-known pastor of Tremont Temple, 
Boston. He is one of America’s leaders 
among young men. His whole appearance 
tells you that he is a hard worker, alike with 
brain and hands. Just lately he had refused 


the post of Principal of the Washington 


University. and in his reply said, The 
people at Tremont pulled one way and you 
pulled the other, and the former have pulled 
it otf." He had also been delivering the 
Lowell Lectures to the Harvard students—au 
honour reserved for the best intellects of the 
Anglo-Saxon race. 


Tremont Temple is the most expensive and 


claborate building of its order in the world. 
Op^ned in 1896, it replaces a former sanc- 
tunry which was destroyed by fire. and that 
had taken the place of a still earlier house 
which had suffered a similar fate. The 
main building accommodates 92,800 wor- 

pers, and, to prevent some business-like 


B O P.“ 


stewarl imagining himself in his warehouse 
instead of a place of worship, and packing 
the audience “like sardines in a tin," a 
separate chair is provided for each. There 
are two galleries, and the organ is a magnifi- 
cent instrument, and surrounded by mural 
paintings. Electricity illuminates the whole 
of the premises, and the organ is worked by 
the same agency. The dynamo room, in the 
basement, is in strange contrast to the upper 
portion of the building. The engines are 
further employed to carry out an effective 
system of ventilation. The use of the building 
is not contined to the ordinary purposes of 
church premises, but accommodation is 
found for many of the great societies. The 
chief offices of the Christian Endeavour 
Society are to be found here, and also many 
others. 

„I see no reason to despair of the youth of 
our Jand—give them bright services, take an 
interest in their life, and you will retain 
them Religion and romance go together, 


and in the story of Oliver Cromwell, of the 
Pilgrim Fathers, of the Covenanters. of 
Livingstone, of Ian Keith Falconer, the 
famous Cambridge oarsman who died on the 
lonely shores of the Red Sea, of Henry 
Martyn, of Paton and Patterson, of Alan 
Gardener, of Headley Vicars, of Havelock. 
and even of later Christian soldiers like Lord 
Roberts, there is ample to excite the imagi- 
nation to healthy and high ideals. One of 
the chief dangers to-day is to be found in the 
gambling spirit, and also in the cigarette- 
smoking so prevalent in our streets.” 

"Yes," I said to the Doctor, “but in 

England our successful men are against it. 
Great employers of labour like Mr. A. F. 
Hills of the Thames Ironworks; like Mr. 
Cadbury of cocoa fame; like Mr. F. F. 
Blackwell of jam celebrity, discourage it. as 
well as sportsmen like Dr. W. G. Grace, Mr. 
C. W. Alcock, J.P., Albert Ward, and John 
Briggs among professional cricketers. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of 
Colchester never smoke, neither does General 
Booth. Dr. Clifford, Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, 
and Sir Geo. Williams discourage the 
practice ; while at Oxford and Cambridge the 
practice is condemned by the best authorities 
on the training of athletes. Dr. Alan 
Nicholson, the medical adviser of Mr. Sandow, 
strongly condemns juvenile smoking, and he 
is no menn authority on the point.” 
. “ When you've done," said my eloquent 
listener, cutting my loquacity short, “I will 
tell you my opinion. lam sure," he added. 
After an interval of thought, “ that no young 
man who is a student can afford to smoke, 
neither ean he drink intoxicants. lt is a 
selfish practice, and those who are specially 
set apart to help others certainly should 
leave the noxious habits alone." 

The Doctor is a practical, hard-headed 
Scotchman, and he is quite at home on 
English soil, for he says, “He is not an 
Englishman, he is a Scotchman, which is 
gurely near enough, if not one better.“ 

He was born about sixty-one years ago, 
near Edinburgh, and led a varied life till 
the age of twenty-two, when he became a 
Baptist “ clergyman "-—for so ministers are 
commonly termed in America—at Louis- 
ville. As & preacher one is struck by his 
weather-beaten appearance in the pulpit. 
The clean-shaven face is deeply furrowed, 
the head is covered with close-cut iron-grey 
hair. His voice seems to have a perpetual 
hoarseness, the result, no doubt, of continued 
exertion. The tones are somewhat hard at 
first, but a touch of pathos is never far 
away. 

If he had to give n message, he said, to the 
boysand young men of England, he would 
tell them that there was no obligation on 
them to sustain any public policy unless it 
were morally right. And, if they became 
employers, they must not treat the workers 
as parts of machinery, and tell them to work 
for wha‘ they could get. He looked on all 
young life with great interest, and recom- 
mended rod books, good habits, and good 
sport. He wanted to see our boys paying 
for their own sport, and wished them to 
remember that, when in the years of yonth 
and of school life they played as well a: 
worked, it was all part and parcel of a 
preparation for a serious life, to be lived for 
the glory of God and the Common wealth. 
Avoid drink and gambling; be pure ani 
manly; work hard and live squarely, — that 
is the paramount duty of young men. 

T. C. G. 
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DAFFODILS, AND HOW TO GROW THEM. 


He then, are Daffodils bred? Let us 
see. 
To understand how the lowers are ferti- 
lised it is necessary to be acquainted with 
their several parts. The two figures herewith 
fepresent sections of flowers of the two prin- 
cipal groups: 1 is the ring of outer segments; 
2 the corona or cup; 3 the ovary; + the 
ovules; 5the stigma; 6 thestamens. When 
the flower expands the stamens or male organs 
bear clusters (anthcrs) of yellow dust-like 
pollen, and this, if placed upon the sticky 
apex of the stigma, operates in such a way 
as to cause the ovules (4) to grow and form 
seeds. As soon as the pollen has donc its 
work all the parts of the flower wither, except 
the ovary (3) or fruit, which increases in size, 
pray turning yellow, when it will be found 
contain smail black seeds, which may be 
taken off and sown at once, or kept in a 
packet in a dry place until required for 
sowing. 

If the pollen is taken from the same 
flower or one of the same variety the seeds 
will produce plants like that which bore 
them ; but if the pollen be taken from one 
variety, A for instance, and placed upon the 
stigma of another variety, say B, the result 
ns a rule is a family of seedlings combining 
the characters of both parents. 

To ensure a cross it is necessary to remove 
the antbers from the flower intended to bear 
seeds before the pollen is exposed, and this 
can be done by carefully opening the flower 
bud on one side and removing the anthers 
with a pair of tweezers. A piece of muslin 
may then be placed over the flower, or a 
handlight over the whole plant, to keep out 
insects, etc., until the stigma is in a receptive 
condition, which is easily ascertained by 
touching it gently, or the sticky substance 
can be seen when it is ready. 

There is nothing very difficult or mysterious 
in this operation. The value of the results 
will depend upon the quality of the parents 
and the nature of the blend. We can, to u 
large extent, mould the hybrid t» our design, 
according to the elements we employ in the 
mixture. . . By selecting the most shapely, 
substantial, and robust forms to breed from, 
we can, with considerable accuracy, secure a 
fine progeny ” (Engleheart). 

Seeds produce flowering bulbs in from four 
to six years, but if crosses are made every 
year, after the first long wait each spring will 
bring its set of unknowns. Imagine the wild 
delight of finding amongst these such glories 
as Will Scarlet or Big Ben“! 

The seeds may be sown as soon as ripe in 
pans or pots of ordinary soil, just burying 
them and placing them in a frame or under 
& handlight, giving them water if the soil 
pets dry. When two years old the seedlings 
may be transplanted into beds as though 
they were Onions. Of course they are quite 
hardy, and will not therefore suffer during 
severe frosts. 

The cultivation of Daffodils generally 
resents no difficulties. All the sorts here 

named are easily kept from year to year. If 
grown in beds or borders they should be 
lifted every second year or so, and even when 
lifted every year to make room for summer 
flowers, they do not suffer if treated with 
proper care. At Kew they are perforce lifted 
annually. even before the leaves have 
withered; and to enable the bulbs to ripen 
they are laid by the heels in cinder ashes in 
a sunny place, where the leaves soon turn 
Fellow and wither. The bulbs are then 
cleancd, sorted, and stored in hampers in a 
cool shed until they can be replaced in the 


Dv W. Warsow, of Kew. 


PART III. 


ground again in October. Bulbs grown in 
clumps in borders may remain in the soil 
till the leaves wither, when they should be 
lifted with a fork, the clusters broken into 
single bulbs, and then replanted again. Tke 
top of the bulb should be three inches below 
the surface of the soil. 

Some of the sorts grow well in grass. and 
there is no more beautiful sight in spring 
than a bank, meadow-side, or plantation 
carpeted with these lovely flowers, or, us 
Wordsworth saw them — 


“Stretching in never-erdíug line, 
Along the margin of a bay, 
Ten thousand saw I at a glance, 
Tossing their heads in sprightly dancc. 


“And oft when on mv couch I lie, 
In vacant or in pensive mood, 
They flash upon the inward eye, 
Which is the bliss of solitude, 
And then my heart with pleasure fills, 
And dances with tbe Daffodils.” 


The sorts that do best in grass are 
Countess of Annesley,” Golden Spur," 


Fic. A.—SEcTION or DAFFCDIL (N. pecudo-narctss1s). 


* Poeticus," “ Spurius,”  “ Moschatus, 
“Tenby,” and Obvallaris.“ These all 
spread naturally, and, as a rule, take care 
of themselves. Many other sorts may be 
planted in grass, but as they will not all con- 
tinue to flower year after year they require 
to be renewed. To produce the best effect 
the three groups should be kept separate; 
thus the Star or Saucer Narcissi should not 
be mixed with the Great Trumpets, nor the 
Poet's Narcissi with the Star Narcissi. In 
arranging, make the breaks large and bold, 
scattering the bulbs over the ground broad- 
cast with the hand, and dibbing into the 
ground where they fall. Avoid symmetrical 
liues or formal circles as far as possible, as 
these are never found in nature. 

To plant in grass take àn iron crowbar or 
a stout wooden dibber (like a potato dibber) 
with a strong tread; make the hole in the 
ground about six or seven inches deep, and 
half fill with a gcod. mixture of prepared 
soil consisting of two-thirds loam and one- 
third old leaf soil; into this press the bulb, 
and cover up the hole with some compost ; 
this will give the bulbs a fair start, and 
success is sure to follow. In planting under 
trees, avoid places where the drip from the 
branches is greatest, also where the main 
roots come close to the surface. 

The budding Daffodil worshipper in the 
neighbourhood of London should pay a visit 
to the great Daffodil nursery of Messrs. 
P. Barr & Sons at Long Ditton, where, in 


April, he will find one of the most magnifi- 
cent flower displays to be seen anywhere 
round London. Here is a description of 
this nursery, written by one who saw it last 
year: 

As you catch the first glimpse of the 
grounds, that seem to stretch for miles into 
the distance, you almost gasp. You had not 
renlised that there were so many Daffodils 
in the world, and here they are, in one 
corner of suburban London, flowing like a 
stream of gold, down, down, down, to who 
knows where? Occasionally a great island of 
crimson, and flame-colour, and rose-pink, and 
creamy-white interrupts this stream. These 
islands are the early Tulips. There, under 
the shelter of the high bank, lics a square 
as of blue velvet; the Grape-Hyacinths are 
in full bloom. Then a stretch of cool green 
Tulip foliage; beyond, bed after bed of 
Polyanthus, glowing like jewels. And after 
that, the Datfodils. I am under orders not 
to go into dithyrambics, nor to quote Words- 
worth. These are cruel orders. Perhaps 


the next best thing is to quote Mr. Barr, 
jun., the guide through the daffodils. 
"Hcw many bulbs are there in the 
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ground here? ” you ask, wondering if figures 
can express the prose aspect of these waves 
and billows of innocent gold. 1 could 
hardly tell.” says Mr. Barr; “at all events, 
some millions. There are 20,000 bulbs in 
this bed!" And “this bed" is but a drop 
in the Daffodil stream! Turn vour attention 
to the individual flower. You never saw such 
Daffodils. . These before you, in the 
20,000 bed, are monsters for size, and 
marvels 10r loveliness of tint. That is 
Emperor,“ Mr. Barr tells you, and is one 
of the finest of the Trumpets.” ) 

We wander on to another little bed of 
scores of thousands. This time the splendid 
yellows are toned down, the gold of the 
trumpet is a little paler. the tints of the 
perianth are shaded from pale gold to silver. 
" This is a new Bicolor, named Victoria." 
and only came into the market in Jubikc 
year. Hence its name." There is a dainty 
beauty. Madame de Graaff,” a kind of dream. 
Daffodil, in shades of velvety gold and silver. 
a tiny, delicate cup of almost transpnrently 
clear yellow, called Queen of Spain " ; then, 
again, a splendid flower of various shades ot 
gold, named P. R. Barr " ; and score upon 
score of others each lovelier than all the 
rest. It is no use trying to picture up in 
mere words the perfect form of the silver: 
white Swan’s Neck” Daffodil, or “ Barri 
Conspicua," with its cup brimming over 
with burnished gold; the fragrance c! 
„% Odorus Rugulosus,“ three twinkling star. 
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growing on one stalk. The number of 
names becomes confusing, and you cluteh, 
with somewhat of relief, at the three pretty 
double Datfodils which the voice of the 
people (in prehistoric times, of course— for 
ve would never have the genius of inventing 
names of such classic simplicity) dubbed 
respectively “ Butter and Eggs,” “ Eggs and 
Bacon,“ and Codlins and Cream.” 

* Are there still single bulbs which, for 
their cost, remind you of the times when 
fortunes were paid for a rare bulb?" Not 
exactly. We have a Daffodil. Monarch.“ 
a large golden-yellow trumpet. which we s: Il 
at 157. 158. a bulb. Who buys such? Why, 
enthusiasts. The cheapest Daffodil is 
‘Princeps, a fine early Irish flower; it 
sells at 17. 10s. the thousand." 

The show of Daffodils, it may be noted, 
begins when, early in February, two small 
“Trumpets "' begin to blow, and goes on till, 
in the middle of May, the Pheasant’s Eye" 
twinkles upon the early summer flowers. It 
is & pageant of great beauty all the time, but 
most beautiful at the end of April, when 
more shades of yellow than our philosophy 
dreams of are sported by the Daffodils. 

[THE END.] 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


A VETERAN INDEED. 


Mr. T. SIDNEY COOPER, R. A., Wrose last Academy 
pictures were so much talked about, is now in his 
97th year, and yet paints away with both skill and 
vigour. It is no less than sixty-<ix years since his 
picture of Tunford Farm wasexhibited at the Academy, 


heen winning honours ever since. As a youth he sought 
to visit Brussels, to see the work of a great painter, and 
from Calais to the capital of the Belgian Kingdom he 
mate his way by doing portraits of the proprietor: of 
the inns, and all and sundry who would make use of his 
services. Nota great career surely, yet à great advance 
on his early life, which, in not a few respects, reculls 
that of Munkacsy, the fate Hungarian grti-t. Mun kasse 
began by printing chests of drawers. Sidney Coo, er 
began by pointing carriages, while both paid their way 
on the artistic pilgrimage they made to improve their 
art by paunting any who woul cive chen the necessary 
money to enable them to continue their journey. 


SOME TRICKY ENGLISH 
PRONUNCIATIONS. 


Abergavenny is pronounced Abergenny. 
Beauchamp is pronauneed Beecham. 
Bolinabroke is pronouuecd. Bullingbrook. 
Brougham is pronounced Broom. 

Bulwer (as à surname) is pronounced Buller. 
Cholmondeley is pronounced Chunley. 
Cirencester is pronounce Sissister. 
Cockburn is pronoanced Cobun, 
Colquhoun is pronounced Coliogn. 
Cowper is pronounced Cooper. 

Grosvenor is pronounecd Grovenor, 
Hawarden is pronounced Harden, 
Holborn is pronounced Hobun, 

Knollys is pronounced Knowles. 
Marjoribunks is pronounced Marehbanks. 
Marylebone is pronounced Marrabun. 
Norwich is pronounced Norridge. 
Salisbury is pronounced Sawisbry. 

St. Leger is pronounced Sillinger. 

Talbot is prononneed Torbut. 

Taliaferro is pronounced Tolliver. 
Thames is pronounced Tenis. 

Wemyss is pronounced Weems. 
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GAME TO THE LAST: AN 
ADVENTURE WITH A LEOPARD. 


ON the Friday morning (says the “Indian Daiiv 
Now") khubber was brought to the Delta Jute Mills 
that a bagh was causing a good deal of mischief about 
two miles off, und that it had mauled five men. 
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native shikari, who is n servant of Mr. Lindsay's, and 
has been the means of bagging several buwhs in hi- 
day, at once wt off to the seene. On arrival there 
thre^ of the mauled individuals were interviewed, aul 
a ehit sent for the mill doctor to render what aid was 
possible to the injured. He dressed their wonnds. 

On tracks being made for ^ Mr. Spots’ place of con- 
cealment, he was not long in making himselt felt. He 
was hidden in a thick bush nt the cdve of a nullah, 
defying all attempts to dislodge him, tiil one villager. 
along with four others, got near, and began prooinz in 
the bush with a bamboo. This had the desired effect, 
and, in less time than ít takes to write it, " Spots" was 
out and had mauled one mau, following up another, 
who was in full flight along the bed of the mullah. 
“Spot.” was in theaes of springing on this man when 
a shot from Mathieson turned hin, the villager escapiug 
with a ** elaw " on tlie calf of the lez. 

The leopard. now made his way into the jungle, and, 
mau a circuit, returned to h's Lir, When he saw 
Ram, the native shikari, perehed in a clump of 
bamboos, ard immediately made for him, elan ving him 
on the arm nnd shoulder, bnt not seriously. Ram 
pushed his rifle into the brutes mouth and tired, 
breaking the lower jaw. 

After this the leopard was lost for abont an hour, 
when Mr. Lindsay got a side-shot at him, woundiug 
him on the head ; but this wound only seemed to wake 
him more lively. He now got ont of the jungle and 
into a walled enclosure. Mr. Lindsay got up a tree 
right in line with the bach, while Mathieson was 
planted up a tree about five yards on Lindsav's right. 
The leopard being crouched in a corner, Lindsay hud a 
«vood shot at him, striking him on the shoulder-blade. 
With a few bones Spots“ was over the wall and up 
the tree. pulling Lindsay from his perch, Lindsas and 
the leopard both coming down in a heap, the former 
with his leg round the brutes neck. Immediatcly on 
reaching the ground“ Spots cleared off, but in doing 
so received a shot right between the shoulders from 
Mathic~on, which bowled him over, when Ram, who 
had come on the scene, gave him the coup de grâce to 
make sure that it was all over, 

Iu all the brute had mauled no fewer than ten men, 
two of whom are seriously injured and in hospital. 
Mr. Lindsav’s injuries are not considered bad, although 
he has had to go to Calcutta for advice. He was 
slightly stunned by the fall, and received a severe 
shock. Thi- wa- the first bagh that has been seen in 
the distriet for the past twenty years, accordiug to 
native reporta, 


and it created no little sensation at the time. He has Messrs. Lindsay and Mathieson, accompauiel by a 
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GROWING TALL (Auxious).—Eive feet four at sixtcen 
is a bad look-out. But you may stretch up a bit if 
you stop smoking. Otherwise stick to your baccy, 
and be content to be an insignificant, white-faced 
lad. Read Dr. Gordon Stahles's advice “How to 
become a Shargar " in our Doings.” 


SwEATING FEET (J. H.).—The prevention the cold tub, 
exercise, and fresh air. There is no local cure except 
cutting the feet off, whatever quacks may tell you. 
It would be injurious to stop up the pores. 


340OWING A MOUSTACHE (Frank)— Nothing. You 
right as well rub your lip with a brick as use any of 
those advertised nostruma, 


Varuous (W. H.).—1. Stammering. Only by a lorg 
system ot special treatment. 2. No woney in it. 
3. Only by wearing a boot. 


Broccout (H. J. D.). —1f yon want tlie scel of anything 
you must let it flower aud ripen. 


CotounED PLATE (H. K.) - No, not yet, but may bave. 
Your other query is too delicate. 


Pannor (T. E. T.).—Green parrots little or no good as 
talkers: only tlie red-tailed grey make good talkers. 


BaD Hanits (Several).—Read back. No good your 
sending stamps ; we do not reply by letter. 


SLEEP FoR Boys (D. W. S.).—Eight or nine hours for 
a boy of fitteen. 


TORTOISE (T.).—Must be kept in a garden, and will 
feed himself. 


AN OLD SALt.—Quite out of print with us. It ap 
peared in our monthly part tor Dezember 1898. 


H. E. MipprETON.—]. No club at all, only the name 
of the series, 2. The “Junior Photographer“ or 
the “Amateur Photographer.“ 


F. G. R. (Kent).—The drawings were made from 
photographs taken expressly by the artist for the 
plate, snd are not for sale. 


D. B.—The references are clearly to last season. The 
articles were written, and even printed, before this 
Scasuli's Watches were played. 


CAMERA (E. R.).—You cannot make cither your dy 
plates or P.O.P. at a price which would make it in 
the least worth your while to do so. It woull 
require expensive plant to begin with, and the 
result would probably be a failure. 


I. X. T. (Cape Towny.—1. You had better write ain! 
ask yonr first question of Mr. D. J. Smith. Great 
Arthur Strect, Goswell Road, London, r.c. 2. Ut is 
very difficult to say why your toninz-bath cen! 
rot work with certainty: we think vou may some- 
time put in too much of the sualphocyanide solution, 
or possibly not wash the prints enough before 
toning 3. Without seeing the markings it is next 
door to impossible to tell what is the cause of the n. 
But we recommend you to drop the alum soluti ou 
altogether: it is often the cause of similar trouble, 
andl we expect it is so iu vour case. If the plate g 
you are using require it, we should advise you to 
use-anotlier brand; 
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THE CRUISE OF THE “ARCTIC FOX” IN ICY 
SEAS AROUND THE POLE. 


By Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.N. - 


CHAPTER X1I.— HUGH IN THE BEARS’ DEN—“ THAT AWFUL SOMETHING.” 


Il was now well on in August, and as often 
‘as not the whole country and sea were 
covered with white mists so dense as to make 
it utterly impossible tq go on shore with any 
degree of safety. 


Sometimes Hugh and Leo did venture to 
go for a little walk, but there were always 
two dangers to be reckoned with—namely, 
that of getting utterly lost and perishing 
umong the hills or on some vast glacier, and 
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that from bears suddenly springing on them 
and taking them unawares. 

On the other hand, it was rather hard for 
young fellows to be pent up on board a ship 
for weeks with only the quarterdeck to 
walk. 


The sun began now to dip lower and 
lower beneath the northern horizon night 
by night, and it was evident that dark and 
stormy weather was not far away. 

When it was fine, however, the boys still 
took a ramble on shore, often with the 
indefatigable scientist, Dr. Cheyne, but more 
often alone, with Paddy Mulligan for a 
henchman. 

Some snow had fallen over the glaciers 
and over land and rocks. 

It was about the middle of September, 
and the days were getting uncomfortably 
short, when the trio, with Big Bob, were 
walking on a great plateau flanked by 
rugged snow-clad hills. 

Something attracted Leo's attention be- 
hind, and he and Paddy stopped to look 
round. 

It was only the loud reports of breaking 
ice on the great glacier. 

Hugh had been well on in front, with his 
rifle under his arm. 

But lo! when Leo looked again there was 
no Hugh. 

He had disappeared from off the face of 
the eurth as if he had been spirited away to 
fairyland. 

“What on carth— .." Leo had begun, 
when the muffled report of a rifle reached 
his ears. 

At the same moment there suddenly ap- 
peared in front of them, and only twenty 
yards ahead, a huge bear. 

He was promptly shot. 

They rushed forward now. 

Big Bob was first, and stood looking down 
at something and barking savagely. 

Leo traced Hugh’s footsteps to a small 
opening in the snowy ground, and 


“Farther there were none.” 


It was a bear-pit, or sieeping-chamber. 

„Speak. Hugh! Speak! Are you alive ? " 

„think so.“ answered Hugh; “but it is 
precious dark down here.“ 

Are you hurt? 

" No; as jolly as the traditional sand- 
boy. 

Are you listening, Leo?“ 

“ Yes, dear boy.“ 

„Well. I fell right through and squash 
down on the top of two bears. They were 
asleep, and snoring, I think. I managed ta 
shoot one dead, by & mere fluke, and the 
other sprang out. I wish I could. I'm just 
lying on top.of Madame, Bruin to keep my- 
sclf warm. don't you know? ” 

Keep up your heart, dear old manv. 
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I'll send Paddy off at once for another man 
and a morsel of rope-ladder.”’ 

It was & long, dreary time to stop in a 
bear-pit, but Leo chatted to him all the 
while. 

The stars were out and shining very clearly 
and near before Hugh, stiff and sore all over, 
was got to bank. But, before this, in the 
glimmering twilight of the bears’ den, he 
managed to skin the bear and send that 


up. 
They reached the ship in good time for 
dinner, and that was a comfort. 

But Hugh had to tell his somewhat 
ludicrous though really dangerous adventure 
three times at least before dessert. 

„Well,“ said Dr. Cheyne, of course ‘all’s 
well that ends well,’ but if that bear hadn’t 
been in a sort of nightmare, instead of you 
dining here now in peace and safety, Bruin 
would have dined off you." 

* Ugh!" said Hugh. “I think I hear my 
poor old bones cracking." 

Dr. Cheyne smiled, and Skipper McKenzie 
ordered the tumblers and pipes. The boys 
had neither grog nor tobacco. Their share 
was simply confined to looking on, and 
listening to the yarns of the Skipper, Dr. 
Cheyne, and the first mate. 


And now all haste was made during the 
rapidly shortening days to build an igloo 
on shore, and to cover the upper deck of 


he had brought out stout strong awnings 
for the deck, and fixings to set up the igloo. 
In fact the igloo had already been built at 
Peterhead in pieces of ten feet wide by eight 
feet high, with doors, windows, and all com- 
plete. It was taken down and stored in the 
hold, and now these pieces, with the joists 
and roof, had only to be taken on shore and 
fitted up. 

All hands were set to work, and in a sur- 
prisingly short time the house was got to- 
gether. The floor was also of wood, and it 
had a huge patent stove, sufficient to warm 
the igloo on the stormiest night in winter. 

This Arctic marquee was fully twenty feet 
in length and fifteen feet in breadth, and at 
one end was a platform, on which was to 
stand the saloon piano. There was also a 
desk for lectures and recitations. 

The furniture was plain but useful, con- 
sisting chiefly of forms, with a few easy 
chairs near the fire for the "quality," as 
Paddy Mulligan called our boys and the 
officers. There was no mistake about it, it 
really was a first-class and most comfortable 
igloo. . 
But after the house was put together, it 
was not by any means completed. 

There came one day & kind of thaw. It 
was enough at all events to soften the snow. 

Skipper McKenzie ordered all hands on 
shore at once, with spades and ghovels, and 
as they worked with a will they had soon 
built an extra outside wall of snow eighteen 
inches thick to protect the inside, and thus 
keep the igloo perfectly warm. 

Snow was also laid like shingles all over 
the roof. 

It was now really finished, and everybody, 
from the Skipper to the ship’s cat, was 
really proud of it, and looked forward to 
many a happy evening spent therein during 
tbe long dreary night that was on ahead. 

In another week the good barque Arctic 
Fox was fully prepared to face the winter in 
the fiord they had chosen on Franz Josef 
Land. 

There was still about an hour of daylight 
at noon, but one evening the sun sank 
amidst a splendour of cloud-land, such as we 
ucver Bee in tame, domestic England. 


All hands turned out to see that sunset, and 
stood for a time in silent rapture. 

For some minutes after the sun had plunged 
like a ball of fire beneath the horizon, and 
the clouds had turned to bronze and brown 
and grey, his beams still lit up the higher 
snow-capped mountain-peaks with an in- 
effably beautiful pink shade, and the shadows 
thereon were dark blue and purple. 

For a whole week after this there was a 
gentle twilight every day about noon. 

Then came on a whirling snow-storm with 
a terribly high wind and biting frost. So 
wild indeed was the wind, that only those 
who had business on deck ventured up there. 
The blizzard had pulverised the snow-flakes, 
so that the ice-dust was choking and suffocat- 
ing. This blizzard lasted for ninety and six 
hours. Then it fell calm and the stars shone 
forth, but there was no longer any twilight 
at noon. 

Winter and darkness had come on in down- 
right earnest. 

It was a dreary time, I admit, but I don't 
think there was & soul there who felt in the 
least degree dull. 

A road was built across the bay ice of the 
fiord to the igioo, and it was determined at all 
hazards to keep this open. 

Some of my readers may think it strange 
that neither dogs nor sledges were taken out 
on this expedition. : 

The reason was this : handy though sledge 


Some dogs do not bark, but the only sort Dr. 
Cheyne could have gotten in Scotland not 
only could but did bark, with three-horse 
power ! 

The scientist, like most brain- workers, was 
&light sleeper, and his health would have 
failed him entirely had he not been able to 
sleep at night. 

But if they had no sledges they had snow- 
shoes or skis (shees), and on these both Hugh 
and Leo, with their regular attendant Paddy, 
did long journeys in the starlight or moon- 
light or with the gorgeous aurora flickering 
and dancing in long fringed ribbons above 
their heads. 

They did not go, however, without guns. 
For here, although there might seem nothing 
that could hurt, as most bears were snug in 
their dens and very probably sound asleep, 
yet some were still prowling uneasily about. 
The sleepers would waken again, though, 
before the sun appeared, and crawl forth, lean 
and gaunt and hungry, to attack the first 
living thing that came in their way. 

Hoods and warm clothing were now served 
out to all the saloon and aft deck officers, 
and hoods only to the men. 

Droll indeed did Dr. Cheyne and the boys 
look in their strange Arctic dresses. These 
may not be pretty, but they are most sarvice- 
able, and are a good protection against frost- 
biting. 

For a long time no one could look at his 
neighbour without laughing, but they svon 
settled down to it, and thought each other 
complete mashers. 

The fresh beef that had been hung in the 
rigging would last till spring, but in the 
month of August the boys and Dr. Cheyne, 
accompanied by the ship’s surgeon, had shot 
an enormous quantity of looms and guillemots, 
and these were salted down. Many fish, too, 
had been caught and smoke-dried, and all 
would help to swell the larder. 

Indeed, never did a better-found ship than 
the Arctic Fox sail beyond the Arctic Circle. 

The doctor had really very little to do; so 
pure was the air, and so bracing, that no one 
took cold. Besides, the crew was so well fed 
that the few microbes there might be in the 
air were kept at bay. 


It is only weakly men and women whom 
the microbes attack, and here were none. 
Every man-Jack was as strong and healthy 
asa colt. All wore beards, and to see them 
walking the deck to keep themselves warm, 
s0 white were beards, hair, and eyebrows 
with hoar-frost that they looked for all the 
world like a crew of very jolly old men. 

Among his other gifts Dr. Cheyne possessed 
a good knowledge of photography, and during 
the summer-time he made a large number of 
most excellent plates. In the moonlight and 
starlight of winter he tried exposures, but I 
am bound to say they were failures. 

Now Dr. Cheyne, although it was winter 
and there was but little light except when 
the moon was full or the weird and wonderfal 
aurora in blaze, continued his investigations 
and made notes on everything, both on the 
ice and on shore. 

He always carried with him a bright 
electric light. Although this was of small 
dimensions, it was quite large enough to 
examine specimens by. 

Travelling once in the moonshine and star- 
light up the great slope of a glacier, he made 
a very strange discovery indeed. But honour 
to whom honour is due—it was Big Bob the 
mastiff that first stood pointing at a strong 
pole that was fixed in the ice. Then he 
began tearing off the snow with his fore- 
paws. 

Dr. Cheyne felt certain he would make 


„ the Arctic Fox entirely over. dogs are on the ice, they are a terrible some strange discovery, but he had no means 
e The Skipper had forgotten nothing, and, nuisance on board ship. They break out of digging to-day, and the snow on the 
E having felt convinced that no timber could every now and then into the most dismal glacier was four feet thick at least. 

Po E E be found above ground in these wild lands, yapping and howling it is possible to conceive. But next morning he set off in, ac- 


companied by Paddy Mulligan and another 
man with shovels. 

Arrived at the place where the pole was, 
the men were ordered to shovel away the 
snow most carefully. 

They did so, and found the ice immediately 
beneath most pure and transparent. 

It was brushed clear, and then indeed 
they saw a wondrous sight! 

Paddy Mulligan sprang up and out of the 
hole in terror. 

It was, however, something quite different 
from what Paddy thought. As he held the 
electric light close down towards the ice, 
and the boys Hugh and Leo lay down on 
the brink of the hole and gazed, all saw 
something that thrilled them with horror. 

That awful something was a human face, 
and body dressed in the garb of a Norwegian 
sailor. The face was in a perfect state of 
preservation, and was very handsome. A 
small peaked beard and light moustache of 
straw colour proved that he had been but a 
young man when laid to rest in this strange 
grave. 

But what was this mystery ? 

Dr. Cheyne took the spade himself and 
began digging more closely around the pole, 
which was of great strength. He soon 
touched something hard, and presently 
hauled forth a small tin case. 

On forcing the lid he found a parchment, 
and written thereon in the Norse language. 
which he knew well, the following, words, 
which to the best of my ability I translate 
into English : 

“ MURDER ! 


"Here lies the body of Captain Ianreik 
Ivesdorp, foully murdered by his mate on the 
evening of August 9, 1742. Touch not 
Gaze not; but let him rest. It was his last 
wish that he should be embalmed in the ice, 
and so sleep here until the crack of doom. He 
was a good father, a splendid walrus hunter. 
and excellent sailor. May heaven have 
merey on his soul. The mate we hanged to 
the yard-arm till dead. 

„The crew of the good ship Véking. 

“ August 11, 1742." 


Dr. Cheyne waz deeply moved. His head 


was bare, and so was that of everyone clse 
around this strange and lonely grave. He 
seemed praying as he looked heavenwards, 
where shone the bright, mysterious stars. 
Then he quietly replaced the letter and came 
and bade the men fill ih. 

„Will he not decay, sir?“ ventured Hugh. 

“ My dear boy," replied Dr. Cheyne 
kindly, but more solemnly than was usual 
with him, * we hope the poor man's soul is 
in a land where allis fair and bright; but, if 
left undisturbed, his body will not taste of 
real death and decay until the sea gives up 
its dead.” * 

He then had the pole removed. It would 


è Dr. Cheyne is not altogether right, however: for, if 
this glacier slides downward to the sea, and. is broken 
iuto icebergs, the body may Uc relcused.—G. S. 
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only entice relic-hunters to dig, and the body 
might be removed. 

“ Farewell! Ianreik," he said, once more 
removing his cap. * Sleep! Your toil, your 
trials, and sorrows are all over now. Ah! 
what a mystery is death!“ 

They continued their walk in the star- 
light, and soon forgot their sadness. 

How bleak, how lonesome, how silent was 
everything high up here on the glacier! 
The aurora, resplendent in its colours and 
shape, came and went, became beautiful 
and then died every half-hour. But the 
stars were ever there. And many a meteor 
too dashed across the sky to lend extra beauty 
to the entrancing scene. Never a bird to 
break the stillness with its mournful cry ; not 
a thing of life to be scen. It was as if they 

(To be continued.) 
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were walking on that dead, rolling world, tho 
moon, or as if every creature on earth was 
gone and they alone were left. 

It is, reader, this peculiar character of the 
country that causes a glamour to be thrown 
over everyone who visits it. 

If they have once been there, they still 
would go, despite the dangers of heaving 
seas and ice. 

Both boys felt a little dull when they 
returned with Dr. Cheyne to the ship. A 
chastened feeling pervaded their hearts, for 
they had witnessed a scene they never, never 
would forget, and the dead face of the 
murdered man in his icy grave haunted 
even their dreams. But next day the igloo 
Was to be opened with a concert, and that 
gave them heart when they thought of it. 


— SES aS 


E this were an ancient play instead of a 
modern story, how much more easily 
might &he narrator bridge over the events 
of the next six weeks. Were I one of the 
Elizabethan school, I should have seized the 
opportunity of sending forward my black- 
robed Chorus to explain matters in some such 
lines as these: 


“Now let your fancy view these travellers 
Embarking in a mighty ship at Hampton, 
And drifting outwards o'er the Channel'a tide, 
Near those French cliffs that backward epurn the 
foam, l 
Onward along the coast of Haughty Spain, 
Aud past the Pillars of Great Hercules.” 


And then the second act would begin quite 
naturally upon “ Afric’s burning soil.” 

I, however, must merely ask my readers 
to picture the series of events as quickly as 
may be, for it is my task only to relate the 
story of the giant engine, and not to 
dilate upon a journey from London to the 
Cape. 

Two or three days’ busy shopping for 
Goldberg; a visit to his lawyer; farewells to 
such acquaintances as were within reach, and 
the storage of his heavier belongings, occupied 
the time fully enough; and it is needless for 
me to dwell upon the crowded platform at 
Waterloo, the great brown train, with each 
carriage labelled with the name of the ship, 
the scene of leave.taking among which 
Stevens, Goldberg, and the invaluable Latham 
embarked upon the Moor, and least of 
all upon the sadness of the air of “ Auld 
lang syne as the vessel began to edge 
slowly away from her wharfage. 

I must pass over the heavy weather in 
"The Bay," the brief stay at Madeira, the 
chance acquaintances or lifelong friendships 
formed among the passengers, and even that 
great item in all sea-going travel, the 

" ceaseless throbbing of the screw," for these 
things are, no doubt, well known to readers of 
the * B.O.P ”; and, indeed, in the whole 
twenty days' journey from Southampton to 
Simon’s Bay there was only one occurrence 
that has any connection with our subject. 

Both Stevens and Goldberg, as I hope I 
have shown, were men of some character, and 
so the very nature of their voyage was tacitly 
ostracised from conversation; but in the 
quiet of his cabin the ex-soldier pored long 
ver his friend's diagrams, and compiled a list 


THE GIANT ENGINE: 
A ROMANCE OF HIGH SPEED. 


By F. Curzon BRITTEN, M.A., 
Author of “ Old Thorley,” “ Barker's Beard,” ete, 


CHAPTER II. 


of objections and obstacles to be used ag 
occasion might offer. To bring up difficulties 
of locomotive travelling on a steamer in mid- 
occan would be merely beating the air, as he 
well knew; but after some hesitation he 
suggested a valuable alteration—namely, to 
replace the front wheels by a loose bogie 
truck. This, though common enough upon 
large engines, had escaped the notice of 
Stevens, just as the slide-valve was over- 
looked by James Watt ; and so the designer of 
the giant engine hailed the suggestion with 
joy, and telegraphed from St. Helena to his 
agent at Seratli, Bechuanaland, to undertake 
tke alteration at once, so that there should 
be as little delay as possible after his arrival. 

Indeed, for the last few days of the voyage 
Stevens seemed to oscillate between moods of 
nervous excitement and complete abstraction, 
much to the alarm of Latham; the honest 
fellow had long regarded his master with 
unfeigned admiration, and had more recently 
extended something of the same feeling 
towards Goldberg, for, not only had the latter 
been “a n'off'eer" in the Sappers, but he 
could meet the late Bombardier upon such 
subjects as Canets, Maxims, screw-guns, and 
trajectories. 

So it came about that one blazing after- 
noon, while yet some hundred miles out of 
Cape Town, Arthur Goldberg was lying in an 
American chair and lazily watching a game 
of deck-cricket, when he became aware of a 
small figure which halted at two paces dis- 
tance from him and brought its hand to its 
broad-brimmed hat with the regulation sweep 
of the right arm. 

„Can I speak t’you, mom't, sir?“ 

* Certainly, Latham. Sit down.” 

After a little hesitation, the artilleryman 
disposed himself on the edge of a neighbour- 
ing deck-chair and took up his tale; and it 
is worthy of note that his spasmodic manner 
of speech was reserved for direct questions 
and official reports, so that whenever he em- 
barked in conversation his talk was that of 
an ordinary man. 

It's about Mr. Stevens, sir. I don't feel 
at all sure that he's quite himself, sir, as 
you might say ; now and again he seems that 
fidgety he can't stop in a place, and at other 
times quiet and gloomy, like he'd got some- 
thing on his mind; and absent, sir—why, 
only this morning I saw him strike a match 
and put it up, so, to light his pipe; an’, if 


you'll believe me, sir, his pipe wasn't in his 
mouth at all. And the worst part of it is, sir, 
I know he doesn't eat or sleep half enough." 

The man's words struck Goldberg hard; 
he had, of course, noticed Stevens's preoccupa- 
tion and occasional depression, but had not 
assigned much importance to it, believing, as 
most people do, that the kinder policy is that 
of non-interference; and now it annoyed him 
to find the man's servant worrying his honest 
head about these details which he, the friend, 
sharing the same cabin and dining at the 
same table, had allowed to pass unnoticed. 

* What makes you think he doesn't eat or 
sleep enough?“ he inquired rather lamely. 

“Saloon steward, sir, asked me if Mr. 
Stevens was ill ; said he'd never carried such 
a poor feeder; left dish after dish untasted.” 

Hum, that sounds bad; but surely you're 
wrong about the sleeping, Latham; why, 
man, we're in the same state room; we turn 
in together and turn out together.” 

„True, sir, true; but you'll excuse me, I'd 
say you were a heavy sleeper. Now, only 
Tuesday night, or I should say Wednesday 
morning, I came up on deck about half-past 
two to get a breath of air, and who should 
I see but Mr. Stevens leaning on the rail 
yonder, and staring out to sea.” 

“ Did you speak to him?“ 

“ I just touched his arm, sir, and asked if 
he hadn't better go down below, and he 
looked at me strangely and said he couldn't 
sleep.” 

„All owing to that miserable engine- 
thing,” growled Goldberg to himself; then he 
added aloud, “ I wonder, Latham, if we could 
persuade Mr. Stevens to put off his experi- 
ment for a week or two." 

The other shook his head. There's no- 
thing to gain by it, sir," he replied. * He'll 
keep on fretting and worrying as long as she 
stands quiet in her shed ; we'd best let him 
make his trial trip, and if only should say 
when that's over, you could make him leave 
all his books and drawings for & while; and 
that just reminds me, sir, if you'll excuse me 
askin'—are you intendin' to go on the foot- 
board? . 

“Iam afraid not, Latham. A year or so 
back I should have enjoyed it well enough, 
but, as things are, I should be perfectly use- 
less on a high-speed engine.” 

“ Then, sir," replied the other, with an ill- 
concealed look of relief, I shall hope to yu 
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as stoker myself. I only wanted to make 
sure as Mr. Stevens would have some one at 
hand he could rely on.“ 

The officer’s hand closed upon the 
soldier’s for an instant, and then the latter 
resumed more quickly— 

* Just for the present, sir, I thought best 
io see you before going to the ship's surgeon ; 
or perhaps you could get Mr. Stevens to see 
& doetor in Cape Town." 

“Thank you, Latham; I'll see to it." 

The servant rose stiffly, saluted once more, 
dodged a boundary hit from one of the 
cricketers, and repaired to his own purt of 
the vessel. 

Goldberg at once secured the help of the 
surgeon and laid siege to his friend, taxing 
him outright with illness and recommend. 
ing rest and change, in all of which he 
was warmly supported by his new ally. 
Stevens, on the other hand, laughed at their 
diagnosis, refusing alike to stay in Cape 
Town or to postpone his experiment, and 
only consenting, after great pressure, to take 
a sleeping draught before passing his last 
night at sea. 

On the following morning he declared him- 
self to be in the best of health, and displayed 
such spirited activity that within three hours 
of the arrival of the Moor at Cape Town our 
three travellers were steaming away north- 
ward in a train for Shoshong, whence they 
would make their way across country to 
Seratli. 

There was only one passenger near them, 
and for the first half-hour of the journey he 
remained buried in the “Cape Times." 
Gold berg glanced carelessly towards him now 
and again, little imagining that the stranger's 
opening remarks would produce among them 
almost as much effect as a dynamite cart- 
ridge. 

He was evidently a methodical man. He 
folded his paper with great nicety to a con- 
venient size, and placed it under the strap of 
his travelling-bag ; then he produced a cigar 
and proceeded to light it; after that he 
treated our friends toa long stare of scrutiny ; 
finally he spoke with a curious emphasis of 
the least important words. 

“Do you think that high-speed trick up 
here will pan out? 

„What ‘high-speed trick do you refer 
to? asked Goldberg. 

„That man Stevens," returned the other. 
Goin' to run an engine one hundred and 
fifty miles in hafe an hour." 

How do you know about it?“ demanded 
Stevens, starting up. 

* If you're spoiling for a scrap," was the 
quick rejoinder, “then Ephraim Holdaway 
is your man; but if not, I'll just ask how it 
is you don’t know, since the whole affair has 
been boomed in the papers hereabouts for the 
last month.” 

“It’s that fellow Hawkins," groaned 
Stevens. *I might have known he couldn't 
keep his mouth shut " ; then, turning to the 
American, he continued, ** You must thinkine 
very uncivil, Mr. Holdaway, but I am sure 
you could not have said or done anything to 
startle me more. You see I am the very man, 
Stevens, whom you mentioned, and as I have 
been looking forward to a private experiment 
it annoys me beyond measure to find my 
plans ‘ boomed,’ as you say, all over the 
colony." 

„But what puzzles me," said Mr. Holda- 
way, is that you should not know how 
events have turned out, unless you've been 
out of. the country? 

* I have been away," replied Stevens. "I 
left for England nine or ten weeks ago to 
put everything straight at home before risk- 
ing my neck on my engine, and, if possible, 
to persuade my friend here to come out with 
me. We landed at Cape Town only a few 
hours ago. l 
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The shade of misgiving vanished, and 
the American held out his right hand 
while he felt for his cigar-case with the 
left. : 

“Tam glad to know you," he said, “and 
also your friend, Mr. Ah, thanks—Mr. 
Goldberg. Try these smokes ; I am told they 
are not absolutely repulsive; and now I 
regret to tell you, Mr. Stevens, that you will 
tind a crowd in your little settlement that 
you would scarcely seek to cultivate.” 

“ What kind are they? from Goldberg. 

“What are they doing there?” from 
Stevens. | 

“I fancy I can undertake both your 
inquiries at once,“ replied Holdaway, settling 
himself comfortably in his seat with the air 
of a professional yarn-spinner. “ There is a 
large section of the Anglo-Saxon race that is 
always influenced by some occult form of 
animal magnetism whenever any event is on 
foot of which the issue is in any degree 
uncertain ; whether it be a football-match or 
a boat.race, you find that crowd assembling 
in its thousands; not that they apprecinte 
football or boat.rowing, but they delight in 
risking a few spondulicks." 

“ Bookmakers ! ” said Stevens fiercely. 

“ Well, you call them so in England, and 
Ive heard worse names still in Arizona; 


but they miscall themselves ‘ gentlemen of 
sport.” Now, what could be more attractive 
to that peculiar tribe than a race between old 
Father Time and any moving object, be dt 
snail, bicycle, or high-speed engine? 

* You mean, then, Mr. Holdaway," put in 
Goldberg, that Stevens's experimental run 
will be given chiefly for the benefit of a yell - 
ing mob of betting men? 

„Woll, I don’t doubt you'll find the cattle 
doing a lively business with red, blue, and 
yellow tickets for the next few days; but I 
have the satisfaction of knowing that there 
are two men, at the least, who are coming to 
watch the display from the standpoint of 
engineering experts.” 

“And who is the other one?" queried 
Goldberg. The American looked pleased at 
ihe implied compliment. 

“The other one, sir, is Dr. Julius 
Schwartzmann, who represents a German 
firm in this colony, and a smart man you 
will find him. For myself, I have served 
time in railway workshops and am nearly as 
familiar with the engine-cab as with the 
Pullman; my work out here is in connec- 
tion with a firm in Buffalo, but at this mo- 
ment Iam taking a holiday; high speed is 
my hobby, and I shall be glad to see any con- 
trivance for hustling a train at some more 
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three launched into further talk, bristling 

with technicalities ; while in a far corner of 

the car the ex-bombardier Latham dozed off 

to sleep, and saw in dreamland vision a 
(To be continued.) 
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satisfying rate than & mere sixty or seventy 
to the hour."' 

At this Stevens produced the drawings of 
his engine from his travelling-bag, and the 


strange artillery duel, wherein heavy field. 
guns, driven by Stevens and Holdaway, 
stalked each other over the African continent 
at the rate of a thousand miles an hour. 


DA 


* Tr’s the finest specimen I've ever seen in 
these parts,” remarked the Major com- 


placently, “and I shall certainly keep the 


skin. Why, the one that young Murray 
killed last month couldn’t touch it, though he 
made so much fuss about it that one might 
have imagined he had slain a dragon instead 
of a fair-sized cobra. Between his and mine 
there is just the difference that lies between 
a—a——” the Major paused, casting about 
him in his unimaginative manner for a good 
and sufficient simile. 

“A lizard and an alligator,” suggested 
his opposite neighbour. 

“ Ah, exactly. Well, I think you'll all own 
as much when I show you the beast after 
dinner. A lizard and an alligator--ha, ha! 
That's rather good, Stewart. I should like 
Murray to hear that," and the little Major 
chuckled to himself in huge delight. 

Captain Stewart turned to the girl beside 
him. 

Can't we get him to change the mens? 
he said, with a gesture of mock despair. ‘So 
far we have had cobra with every course. It 
tasted well in the soup and was eatable with 
the entrée, but it's beginning to lose its flavour 
now—don't you think so? I pray it may be 
hashed up for good and all soon, for I cannot an- 
swer for my powers of digestion much longer.“ 

" Last time I dined here," replied the girl, 
"it was on tiger. The Major took me in 
and—well, he helped me to it so lavishly 
that I have never touched it since. He hates 
golf—I don't think he has ever tried it really ; 
but I made up my mind that if ever I sat 
near him at dinner again I would take him 
over every hazard and into every bunker of 
the Gowhri Links and feed him mercilessly 
all through on soft sand and hard golf balls.” 

“ What pleasant prospects in store for him,” 
laughed her companion lightly. “I warn 
you, Miss Merrick, to rise and flee whenever 
I mention the word polo. I'm just as bad 
as the Major, only my madness takes a less 
external form. Hark! He is at it again!” 
and he bent forward with fresh amusement 
in his eyes. 

“And if any of you fellows come across 
Murray to-morrow,” Major McAlister was 
saying in loud, strident tones, “ you might 
just tell him that if he cares to ride down 
this way I can show him a snake worth the 
bullet that killed it, and that can’t be said of 
'em all. 
for he's a bit of a collector himself; though, 
perbaps," added the Major with suspicious 
modesty, “he won't think much of my 
specimen." He spoke with an evident desire 


He might like to see it, you know, . 


MAJOR MCALISTER'S COBRA. 
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to be contradicted, but the wish remained 
ungratified, for none of his guests showed any 
inclination to pursue the subject. 

“ Of: course," he continued, with a glance 
round the table that included everybody and 
raised each one immediately to the rank of 
connoisseur, “I cannot expect an opinion 
until you have seen my cobra and formed 
yous own judgment upon it. After dinner 
we will go out into the verandah and in- 
spect it. I ordered it to be left there for 


' the purpose.“ 


^ [ thought so," groaned Captain Stewart. 
“I knew how it would be. It is coming in 
with the coffee too.“ 

Meanwhile a little dark-faced man, a 
civilian, with a hurried nervous manner and 
& curious habit of contracting his forehead 
when he spoke and drawing his brows into 
a thin, straight line, leant forward and 
addressed his host eagerly. In the 
verandah ? ” he repeated. Do you think, 
McAlister, that you are wise in leaving it 
there? I have heard tales ———" he paused. 

So have I," replied his host; but whether 
their heads are the same as yours I don't 
know." The Major, thoroughly convinced 
that his wit and repartee were second only 
to his prowess at shikar, looked around the 
table with an air of sublime satisfaction in 
search of the light which was bound to be 
reflected on each face from so brilliant a joke. 
A feeble smile flickered inanely round the 
lips of his wife, who played his accompani- 
ment in all things, but apart from that there 
was a singular lack of humour displayed 
among his guests. It was certainly hardly 
astonishing. 

But Mr. Carrington was not to be put off. 
“ As I was saying," he continued, it is not 
safe, especially when there are ladies about. 
Why, only last year a friend of mine killed 


a cobra and brought the body back a distance 


of seven miles across jungle and road, and 
if you will believe me, that same night. — ” 

"Nonsense, my dear fellow. I know 
exactly what you are going to say, and— 
ah, my wife is giving the signal," and the 
Major pushed back his chair. He was glad 
of an interruption, for advice, of all things, 
was distasteful to him, and though he dis- 
tributed it among his friends with splendid 
generosity, he was never known to accept it 
himself. 

Just as they rose from table a native 
servant entered and spoke to his master. 
„It is the Mad Sahib,” he said, salaaming with 
a look of deprecation. ‘ He has returned to 
Gowhri once more, sahib, and entreats an 
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audience. He carries his music with 
him." 

The Mad Sahib wasa well-known figure in 
the district. His history was a dark 
mystery, which none had penetrated nor 
were likely to penetrate; but on two points 
alone there was no room for conjecture: he 
was mad, also he was European. He lived 
as the natives and dressed as one—their 
religion was his, and their customs were his, 
simply because he dwelt among them and 
had lost the power of discrimination with 
the power of reason. 

He was popularly supposed to be dumb, 
and made his wishes known by strange signs, 
and never within the memory of man had a 
word of any language, European or other- 
wise, passed his lips. But he possessed the 
gift of charming snakes with music, and 
somewhere within the long folds of his 
draperies was a sweet-toned silver flute with 
which he could charm creatures higher than 
reptiles, and which at his will sent forth the 
sweetest and most weird music that ever fell 
on English listeners’ ears. 

Altogether he was a remarkable figure in 
that part of the country, and was looked 
upon in much the same light as were the 
famous old ruins of the shot-riddled fort at the 
top of the Gowhri Hill, and visitors to Gowhri 
were never allowed to leave without a 
curious stare at the impenetrable face and 
tall stately figure of the man whom the 
natives, for want of n better name, called the 
Mad Sahib. 

“The very thing!" cried the Major 
jovially, for his day’s sport had, for the time 
being, smoothed away the habitual creases in 
his temper and consequently those on his 
wife's forehead. “ We'll have the old chap up, 
and we shail see what his music does for my 
cobra. He’s supposed to be able to charm 
any snake alive; let’s see what he can do for 
them dead." 

„The Mad Sahib charms the dead as well 
as the living, sahib," said the servant 
imperturbably. “His music calls back th 
dead to life," and an expression of awe flitt 
across bis face. 

„Allah, in the presence of the Mad Sahib, 
is great,” said the Major mockingly, as he 
turned to Captain Stewart; but, really, if he 
sets the wires working again in that reptile 
there'll be a heavy score to settle with some 
one! The beasts head was almost shot in 
half, Stewart; there was no time to take a 
stick to him, he was ——” but the stream of 
his conversation ebbed at the flow of his 
guests from the room. He followed quickly. 


“To the verandah!’ he cried, all impetu- 
osity. “ Wecan have our coffee afterwards," 
and, pushing forward, he led the way outside. 

At the far end of the verandah stood a tall 
figure, in native dress,a man with a long 
sallow face and intense blue eyes, which gazed 
unseeingly before him as he stood there in 
an attitude of passionless waiting. Near 
him, lying in a dark heap in the shadow, 
were the ugly coils of a dead cobra. 

“ So that is the Mad Sahib,” said a girl 
newly out from England, peering forward with 
a pitying curiosity. What a striking looking 
figure! Oh, I wonder what his history is, Mr. 
Gardiner; it must be a dreadfully sad one! 

The man she addressed shrugged his 
shoulders. " At any rate he is spared the 
memory of it," he answered; “he is quite 
mad, poor old chap, and dumb besides. One 
thing, though, he has not forgotten —he salutes 
like à Tommy ; the inference is obvious." 

* Then you think he is English." 

Mr. Gardiner shook his head. “I don't 
know," he said. Nobody knows. He is 
European undoubtedly, but more than that we 
cannot tell. I have my own opinion on the 
subject, but I daresay it is worth nothing." 

* Oh, what is it?"' said the girl eagerly, 
for the figure of the Mad Sahib standing 
erect in the moonlit verandah with its folded 
arms and halo of romance and mystery 
round it interested her beyond anything she 
had yet seen in this new and strange country. 

Mr. Gardiner, even while he openly dis- 
paraged his own opinions, was fond, neverthe- 
less, of airing them in public, and he generally 
lost no time in doing so, provided time and 
circumstances were felicitous, He was a 
young man possessed of much natural 
shrewdness and imagination, and his reading 
of the Mad Sahib’s riddle was by no means 
an improbable solution: it was shared by 
most of the men at the station. 

* He is probably part of the flotsam of 
the Mutiny,” he said slowly. “I believe 
there were many such," and he looked away 
towards the old fort on Gowhri Hill, and his 
lips tightened, as men’s do when they talk 
about such things. 

* I wonder how on earth he got that silver 
flute," Captain Stewart was saying to Miss 
Merrick. ‘ Ever heard him play? Ah, you 
have. Well, there's not another man in India 
who can do it like our son of mystery can. 
That'srather sweeping, I own ; but, you see, it 
wants something more than & sane man, or 
less if you like, to give us that mad sort of 
music, and I never before heard of a cracked 
fellow, of apparently no nationality, breathing 
ravishment through the holes of a tin whistle. 
Some of those tunes of his are—well they 
are — but Captain Stewart paused; he 
could find no words adequate with which to 
express his meaning. He leant back against 
one ofthe pillars and gave himself up to the 
enjoyment of the moment. The Mad Sahib 
was slowly drawing his flute from the folds 
of his garments. 

Does he never play English tunes?“ 
asked the girl. Nothing that could give a 
clue to anything? 

* Never. His tunes are apparently his own 
and, like himself, nameless. If you ask him 
to play something English, he looks through 
you, not at you, and sends the blood to your 
heart by a weird bit of music which England 
would be the last country in the world to take 
the credit of. He's awfully uncanny some- 
times.” Captain Stewart laughed awkwardly, 
as if rather ashamed of possessing feelings 
which were evidently so easily worked upon, 
but Miss Merrick understood what he meant. 

“ I know,” she said softly, with a quick 
upward glanca at him. “ I have felt like 
that myself when he is playing.“ 

* The Mad Sahib,’’cried the Major loudly 
from the front of the little group of men and 
women, bas undertaken, so I understand, to 
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charm a dead cobra back into life—that one 
over there,” pointing to the dark heap in the 
shadow, and adding proudly, * The one, you 
know, I killed this morning. I think you 
heard me mention it at dinner!“ 

* I should rather think we did," murmured 
young Gardiner in a low voice. 

„Well,“ continued the Major facetiously, 
“ags I remarked before, our friend here 
possesses the power of —er—charming snakes, 
and so he shall exert it to the utmost. I 
may mention the fact, though, that my speci- 
men is not complete—half its head lies in 
the direction of a certain nullah some miles 
away, but in these days of brain waves and— 
and," vaguely, that sort of thing, the 
possible only is the improbable. We are sur- 
prised at nothing but the ordinary nowadays." 

Some of the ladies shuddered a little as 
they glanced in the direction of the 
inanimate coils towards which the Major's 
fat hand was pointing, and Mr. Gardiner 
exclaimed involuntarily, * What a monster! 
I'd no idea they grew such big specimens in 
these parts. Why, to look at it one would ———" 
but he broke off suddenly, silenced by the 
first notes of the Mad Sahib's music. 

Across the stillness of the calm Indian 
night a familiar tune came stealing. Softly at 
first, then swelling gradually into an almost 

passionate sweetness, each note dropped pene- 
trating and mellow into the silence. 

It was the march-past of a well-known 
Infantry regiment. A thrill went through the 
listening group on the verandah ; the Major's 
guests stared at the player with astonished 
eyes, even their host was visibly startled and 
impressed, and there was absolute silence 
among them. It was as if a spell had been 
cast over them all. 

Unnoticed in the shadow that the Mad 
Sahib’s figure cast across the floor of the 
verandah, the dusky coils of the dead snake 
were slowly unwinding; life ran like an 
electric current through the hitherto motion- 
less mass, and from the midst of it rose a long, 
flat head which, from the support of its 
slender body, swayed to and fro in rhythmic 
time to the music. 

Suddenly the spell was broken by the 
horrified exclamation of a man in the back- 
ground. It was Carrington. 

„Stund back !—stand back ! " he cried ex- 
citediy, as he caught up a bamboo flower- 
stand, the first thing he could lay hands upon, 
andrushed forward ; buthewastoolate. The 
flute dropped from the hands of the Mad 
Sahib simultaneously with Carrington's warn- 
ing cry, and the old man, startled and be- 
wildered, gazed at the apparently resusci- 
tated snake with eyes full of a strange fascina- 
tion and horror, and made no attempt to move. 

There was a swift flash in his direction, a 
long-drawn sibilant sound, the crash of the 
flower-stand against the woodwork, and, in 
the confusion that followed, none saw the 
flutter of the Mad Sahib's draperies, white 
and shining in the moonlight, as he glided 
swiftly across the compound. The Major, 
rendered utterly speechless at the startling 
turn affairs had taken, staggered back against 
the wall with his hand to his eyes. 

One or two of the ladies, and notably hi 
wife, fainted, and à small army of servants 
with raised sticks rushed into the verandah 
and flattened out the body of Major 
McAlister’s cobra with exceeding vigour, 
which increased when they discovered that 
beyond a doubt it was dead. 

The Major gasped. 

* [—I could have sworn the brute was dead," 
he muttered to Carrington with a dazed look 
in his eyes and a piteous attempt at pulling 
himself together. That mad chap is un- 
canny, Carrington; uncanny!” and he 
shuddered violently. 

* 'The brute was dead," replied the other 
quietly, but not without an aceent of contempt 
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in his voice. ‘I warned you, McAlister, but 
you —" 

“ Dead ! " ejaculated the Major, interrupting 
him. Then I've —I must have been dream- 
ing. I saw it distinctly rise and strike out at 
the old fellow when he dropped his flute, and 
the next second it was off like a flash into 
the compound." 

The Major stared stupidly at the carpet- 
beating process a dozen yards away; he 
wondered vaguely what the men were doing. 

Carrington intercepted his glance. 

"Your cobra’s safe enough and dead 
enough," he said. “Flat enough too by now. 
It was the old story, McAlister, and,” 
severely, I am surprised at you for not being 
sportsman enough to remember it. Some of 
us had a close shave to-night, and we haven't 
you to thank for our escape. The brute's 
mate tracked it down from where you killed 
it this morning and ——"' he paused, shrugging 
his shoulders expressively. ‘ Oh, well," he 
added, ** yours were the deserts and the Mad 
Sahib’s got the whipping for them —that’s 
nothing new." 

The Major’s jaw fell. ‘Oh, I see," he 
said feebly, but there was man enough left in 
him to give orders instantly for a search to 
be made for the Mad Sahib, and he grasped 
Carrington's hand gratefully when he volun- 
teered to direct the little expedition himself. 

As he stumbled indoors he caught sight of 
the silver flute lying where its owner had 
dropped it—a line of glimmering light on the 
ground. 

* Somebody must look after that," he said 
peevishly, or it will be stolen. You'd better 
take it with you, Carrington—the old chap 
will be at sea without his music." 

* I don't think he'll want it now,” replied 
Carrington gravely ; but he picked it up never- 
theless, and, when he slipped into his light 
overcoat before setting forth on his errand, 
the flute projected oddly from one of the 
pockets, the tune it had last played ringing 
incessantly in his ears. 

The search for the Mad Sahib that night 
was & fruitless one, but Carrington was not 
the man to despair easily. In the morning 
he came home, breakfasted, changed his 
clothes, and set off in the direction of Gowhri 
Hill. He rode towards the ruins of the fort 
at the top of it, and an hour or two later he 
came back with a strange expression on his 
face and went straight to the McAlisters' 
bungalow. 

The Major was walking restlessly up and 
down the verandah, his ruddy face strained 
and anxious and his temper extremely 
irritable. His wife, with red eyes and a sore 
heart, had retreated long ago into the fast- 
nesses of her own sitting-room, where, forti- 
fied by tea and eau-de-cologne, she solilo- 
quised sadly on the drawbacks of matrimony. 
Major McAlister was not the kind of man to 
either cherish or inspire illusions, and 
certainly since the scene with the cobra the 
evening before, his temper had been unbear- 
able and his wife had been fully justitied in 
fleeing into sanctuary. 

He greeted Carrington eagerly. 
he said. 

* It was as I thought,” Carrington replied. 
* We found him inside the fort on Gowhri 
Hill, lying under the wall on a heap of 
rubbish. He had been bitten.” 

“ Dead ? ” asked the Major. 

* Of course." There was a pause. 

"Oh, and I've brought back this," con- 
tinued Carrington. J was going to say 
that if you don’t want it particularly I will 
keep it myself, but of course if you do——”’ he 
held the Mad Sahib’s flute in his hand. 

“I don't want it,” snapped the Major 
irritably, and he let fly & strident exclama- 
tion or two. It was his way of saying that 
he was both moved and sorry. 

„There was something else, went on 


“Well?” 
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Carrington a trifle nervously. ' I'm going to 
take it straight up to the Colonel now, but 
you may as well see it first," and he took 
from his pocket a small leather bag with a 
long, worn strap attached to it, and handed it 
over to the Major. 

Inside were some stained yellow papers 
containing mention of a certain Sergeant 
John Cory of Her Majesty’s —th Regiment, 
duted 1857 and 1858. 

‘The Major started violently, and simultane- 
ously to the memory of each man returned 
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the strains of the march-past of that particu- 
lar regiment. The Mad Sahib had played it 
the night before. 

“T found it strapped round his body, 
hidden under his clothes," said Carrington 
shortly. Here, give it me back, McAlister ; 
I don't want to lose a moment." 

He left the Major bereft even of the power 
of expressing his sorrow and astonishment in 
his favourite way, and hurried off, heedless of 
the fierce Indian sun that beat down ruent- 
lessly upon his head, his heart hot with a 


burning sense of wrong and injustice some- 
where, and full of a passionate longing to 
redress it. | : 

The native population of Gowhri thought 
strange things when the Mad Sahib, the 
silent man who had lived among them for so 
many years, and whom they had treated 
with an odd mixture of carelessness and 
superstition, was buried with full . military 
honours in the English cemetery. 

But, then, were not Englishmen, one and 
all, mad sahibs ? 
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Ts devastating wars of York and Lancaster 
were still fresh in the memories of old 
folk who had witnessed them, and terrible 
were the stories they told to the youngsters 
who sat in. the spacious old chimneys with 
parted lips and widely opened eyes. 

À group of boys were listening to some of 
these disastrous battle stories one chilly 
evening in the autumn, when suddenly, as 
the twilight deepened into darkness, the sky 
overhead became patched far and near with 
lurid reflections from rapidly spreading 
beacon fires. 

And soon after, from the midland towns 
and villages, came people of all kinds, high 
and low, to mount the highest grounds and 
see them—the anxious women, with their 
little frightened children and their babies, the 
shouting men and boys, with their bucklers, 
pikes, and bows. And then all the knights 
of the shires, with all their servants, were 
mounted, armed, and out. 

Everybody questioned every other body to 
know what the matter was, and not a soul 
could tell! Each passing moment increased 
the uproar and excitement, every hill-top 
had its group of lookers on, and all of them 
were questioning, and none of them were 
answering. 

At the low doors of & quaint old timber- 
built homestead, within the moat by which it 
was surrounded, nigh upon the open purlieus 
of the great forest still called by its ancient 
name, the Arden (which means Woodland) 
stood its inhabitants, male and female, old 
nnd young. Its owner's name was John 
Holdge. Round about it, within the moat, 
were its yards or gardens, its straw-yard, 
hayricks, pigsties, stables, and fowl-sheds. 
Not far from it ran, outside its fields and 
crofts (meadows), the old Roman street, or 
road, which crossed the Avon or Afon (river), 
where a flourishing little monastic town, 
now known as Stratford-upon-Avon, stood. 

John Holdge, better known in his locality 
as Big Jack,” stood apart with Alfred his 
son, & boy of sixteen, famous alike for his 
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CHAPTER I.—A SUDDEN ALARM 


love of learning and his skill in archery, 
and they were both talking together very 
earnestly, as were also the serving-men and 
labourers. But the women stood apart with 
their maids and their children, too intent upon 
looking and listening to spare time for talk. 
Big Jack had on his steel cap, his buckler 
and sword, and, like most other yeomen, he 
also carried a good yew bow and a sheaf of 
long, well-feathered arrows. Alfred, too, was 
armed, and carried in its case his own long 
bow with such care as he might have be- 
stowed upon a living and loving companion 
and protector. Every man there knitted his 
brow and breathed hard with tightly com- 
pressed lips as the lurid patches in the 
darkening sky increased in number and 
distance. 

All through that long night the fires con- 
tinued to blaze. The furiously galloping 
armed riders who had spread themselves out 
enst, west, north, and south to ascertain in 
what direction there was mischief afloat, and 
of what kind it might be, came back heavily 
riding through the misty morning light, 
wearily, worn out by fatigue, and very slowly 
shaking their heads in reply to those who 
questioned them. 

Big Jack’s land was held as tenant of the 
lord of the manor at Alftrode, nigh unto 
pleasant little old Loxley town, the birth- 

lace of famous Robert Ende, now best 
snown as Robin Hood. 

This portly old knight was very unpopular. 
He cared more for his dogs and his hawks 
than he did for his tenants or serving-men, 
was of a quarrelsome, overbearing, cantan- 
kerous disposition, and one who, by his 
extravagant pride and obstinate prejudices, 
stirred up not a little strife. His ambitious 
greed for wealth, and the power he derived 
from it, was continuously and unscrupulously 
cultivated. As a justice of peace he was 
always more ready to uphold a wrong than 
a right, if his own prejudice and interest 
happened to be on the side of the offenders. 
He was frequently drunk, when, for the fit 


performance of his most solemnly important 
duties, he should have been most strictly 
sober. No face ever brightened into a smile 
at his approach ; only the servile and con- 
temptible fawned upon or flattered him, and 
his battlemented old manor-hall was moated 
as deeply and guarded as watchfully as if it 
had been a fortress. - 

England was then greatly changed from 
what it had been in the preceding or four- 
teenth century. The old Norman nobility 
had very few representatives left, and the 
new men who took their places were of an 
altogether different and inferior type—mere 
politicians and place hunters. The wages of 
the working classes had inéreased, so that 
by industry and thriftiness many of them 
had become comparatively wealthy. The 
yeomen were uniting to attain independence, 
to support their own poor, provide homes for 
their sick and aged, put down strife and 
quarrelling, protect themselves from insult, 
and be uproariously jolly at their frequent 
feasts and social gatherings. 

Early in the evening of the day on which 
the alarming beacon fires sprang up so 
mysteriously, the Gild Aldermen and officials 
had assembled in their great barn.like halls. 
They could only conclude, as the result of 
diligent inquiry, that the beacon alarm was 
an altogether false one, originated for they 
knew not what purpose, nor by whom. No 
one who had charge of the beacons could tell 
where the first was lighted, or give & clue 
which might aid in the detection of the 
offender or offenders. All over the shires 
arose a demand for the discovery and severe 
punishment of those who originated so 
widespread and mischievous a false alarm. 

Now, this Lord of Alftenell often compelled 
his tenants to leave the work of their 
employers and do his work without receiving 
pay from him, and that too when they were 
most needed for the tenants' own purposes, 
sowing, reaping, harvesting or what not. He 
enrfied off the produce of their orchards 
when fruit was scarce. He refused to permit 
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Alfred Holdge to be educated at the Monastery 
for a priest, as the Abbot thought and 
desired that he should be. And because his 
father had once appealed to the Gilds for 
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With crafty malice every man who had at 
any time given offence to him in any way, 
was, within a few days of this false alarm, 
seized by groups of brutal men-at-arms, and, 
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after being cruelly beaten and grossly insulted 
in the presence of his terrified family, 
bound and carried off to the old Hall. 
Worst of all, some of them, who declared they 
could have proved their innocence by the 


in a day's march—a man respected b 
who knew him, beloved by those who 


suh him, and trusted by all who dealt with 
Im. 
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evidence of neighbours, were condemned to 
be hanged, and amongst these was poor 
Goodman Holdge, as kind-hearted, honest, and 
hardworking a yeoman as you could meet 
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HEROES OF THE 
BRILLIANT 


1 records of the University Boat Race, 

and the after-achievements of the men 
who have rowed in it, furnish splendid proof 
that prowess in athletics is quite likely to be 
followed by distinction in after-life, if the 
man is made of the right sort of stuff. If the 
battle of Waterloo was won on the playing 
fields of Eton, it is none the less true that 
many glorious professional careers have been 
initiated in the famous struggles between 
Oxford and Cambridge eights on the waters 
of the Thames. A small minority still cling 
to an antiquated belief that there is incon- 
sistency between pride and practice of 
muscle and serious thought and work, and 
their attention is invited to the facts which 
will be placed before them in this and sub- 
sequent papers with the certainty that, if they 
are open to reason, their conversion will be 
made complete. Some of the most shining 
lights of the Church and Law, to say no- 
thing of the other professions, have been men 
who, one day in a far-back springtime, had 
for the time being no other desire in the 
world than to pull their very hardest and 
force their own particular tint of blue to the 
front and keep it there till the winning-post 
was passed. 

A little while ago I had a chat with the 
Rev. Canon McCormick, now Rector of St. 
James's, Piccadilly, upon this subject, him- 
self a boat-race hero, and he had everything 
to say in support of the statement I have 
just made. He was a double Blue, for he 
played cricket for Cambridge against Oxford 
as well, and one way in which he has always 
found his athletic reputation very helpful to 
him in his clerical labours has been in the 
enlisting of the sympathy of the young men 
of whatever parish he was working in. He, 
like every other clergyman, will tell you that 
the young men are often at the same time 
both the most difficult and the most import- 
ant section of a parish community to deal 
with, and nothing appeals to them so much 
&s the parson who preaches the good sound 
doctrine of * Mens sana in corpore sano,” 
and who has, moreover, in his youth practised 
it to the full. At boxing, also, the Canon 
was once a master, and many quaint stories 
are told of his feats, both with and without 
the gloves, so that he has in his time been 
dubbed behind his back both * The Fighting 
Parson” and “Fighting Mac." Now, at 
sixty-six years of age, he is a splendidly pre- 
served man and full of life and vigour. The 
Canon was No. 6 for Cambridge in the race 
of 1856 and the heaviest man in the crew, 
scaling thirteen stone. 

This was a strange occasion upon which 
the catching of a crab possibly gave victory 
to the boat which caught it. The confession 
has to be made that very early in the race, 
which was closely contested, such an unfortu- 
nate incident occurred, and that it was Light 
Blue No. 6 who caught it. The first result 
was that Oxford got away with a slight lead, 
but the further and more important one was 
that the Cantabs generally, and McCormick 
in particular, there and then determined to 
row as they had not thought it possible for 
them to row. It was said that from that 
point to the finish McCormick did the work 
of two men, and slowly but surely Oxford 
were worn down and the crab-catching crew 
gained the victory by half a length. Train- 
ing in those days, as the Canon pointed out, 
was of a far severer character than it is now, 
and there was a greater belief in special diets. 
Experience has proved that we gain equal or 
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better results in the way of stamina and 
condition nowadays by pleasanter processes; 
but none the less the fact remains that the 
men were turned out in superb style in the 
fifties and sixties, and their skin shone like 
satin when they stripped themselves on the 
morning of the race. The event may be 
more of a national character now than it 
was then, but it certainly makes no greater 
demands upon the contestants than it did. 
This reflection recalls the circumstance that 
there was one man in the Cambridge crew 
that year who did yeoman service on the 
eventful day, but who was notorious for the 
trouble he gave to the trainer in his pro- 
nounced inclinations for breaking training 
rules. Mr. McCormick was ordained two 
years later, and, after holding various livings, 
became Canon of York and Chaplain in 
Ordinary to the Queen, and, besides this, he 
was for twenty years chaplain of the Hull 
Rifle Volunteers and obtained the Volunteer 
Decoration. 

He is but one of a wonderful list of famous 
clerics who have rowed for their ’Varsities, 
and I come now to some most interesting 
and important facts in this connection. It 
will probably come as a great surprise to 
most people, who have not already examined 
the matter for themselves, to know that the 
chances are, in the case of each individual 
man who rows in the race, that he will 
become a clergyman; that, for instance, the 
majority of the oarsmen in this year's contest 
in the Church of 
England. There may be a future Bishop 
among them, quite likely there is an 
Archdeacon or & Canon, and one of them 
may go out as a missionary to foreign lands 
and lose his life in such good service. For 
all these things have happened to Blues of 
past decades. An analysis has been made of 
the professions adopted by a large number of 
prominent Blues from the time of the first 
race onwards, and whose subsequent carcers 
after they left Oxford or Cambridge could be 
traced without difficulty, and it yields & most 
remarkable result. It shows that of 134 
Cambridge Blues no fewer than eighty went 
into the Church, fifty chose the Bar, two 
joined the Army, and the same small number 
adopted medicine as their calling. Of course 
the paucity of Blues who become soldiers 
and doctors is accounted for by the fact that 
men who are designated beforehand for these 
professions go elsewhere than to the 
University after leaving the public schools in 
the majority of cases. Oxford shows an even 
higher percentage of its Blues as taking holy 
orders and a corresponding smaller one of 


Blues who join the Bar, which is a natural 


result of the different characteristics of the 
Universities. Of 151 Oxonians who have 
found places in the eight as many as 108 were 
ordained, the remainder comprising thirty- 
one lawyers, eight army men, and four doctors. 

Some further and equally interesting 
figures may be quoted as again showing 
how the intellectual vigour and determination 
of the Boat Race Blues asserted itself beyond 
other Blues and far beyond men who were 
not Blues at all. A calculation made some 
time ago showed that the average of First- 
Class men amongst University men generally 
was thirty per cent. Amongst University 
cricketers, however, it rose to forty-two per 
cent., but the rowing men came in at the 
head of the list with forty-five per cent. An 
examination of the Oxford list showed that 
eighty-three old Blues out of 214 had taken 
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honours, whilst eighty-one Cantabs out of 
221 had similarly distinguished themselves. 
These give percentages of 383 and 36:6 
respectively. 

Now, leaving aside for the moment the 
facts that the Boat Race has given us some 
of our most famous judges, and has furnished 
the Royal Society with a president—nay, that 
it has even accomplished such a wonderful 
feat as the giving of a Prime Minister to 
France—let us see more in detail of the 
achievements of some boat-race heroes who 
went with the majority and who, when they 
left off the blue gauze, donned the black cloth 
of the Church. 

Twist them and turn them about as you will, 
one of the most wonderful features of the whole 
of the recordsof the boat race from the begin- 
ning to the present is the after-careers of the 
men who rowed in the very first race, which 
was in 1829. Rowing then was not what 
rowing is now, but the event created a very 
considerable stir. It was a quarter to eht 
on a beautiful evening in June when the race 
began, and the course chosen was from 
Hambledon Lock to Henley Bridge—about 
two and a-quarter miles. A foul early on 
necessitated a fresh start, but when the race 
got well going, Oxford, although their oppo- 
nents started favourites, quickly asserted 
their superiority, and in the result won a 
glorious victory by five or six lengths. It 
was a happy augury of later victories for the 
Oxonians, and itis surely remarkable that every 
man who was in that winning boat became u 
clergyman, and some of them most distin- 
guished clergymen too! No. 4, C. Wordsworth, 
became Bishop of St. Andrews; No. 5, J. J. 
Toogood, Prebendary of York; No. 6, T. F. 
Garnier, Dean of Norwich; No. 7, G. B. 


Moore, Rector of Tunstall; Stroke, T. Stani - 


forth, Rector of Bolton, and Cox, W. R. 
Fremantle, Dean of Ripon. That, however, 
is not all, for there were three more future 
clerics, including another future bishop, in 
the Cambridge boat. The No. 7 was G. A. 
Selwyn, the same famous Selwyn who 
became Bishop of New Zealand and after- 
wards of Lichfield. A most remarkable 
coincidence is that this good Bishop's son 
also rowed for Cambridge in 1864 and 1866, 
and afterwards became Bishop of Melanesia. 
No. 4 in this first Cambridge boat was 
C. Merivale, who became Dean of Ely, and 
No. 3, C. Warren, who was afterwards vicar of 
Over. So it will be seen that in the initial 
boat race of the long series there were 
actually two bishops, two deans, a pre- 
bendary, and other clergymen. 

Wordsworth, one of the future bishops, 
who was also one of the victorious Oxford 
cricket team in the same week, a few days 
before the race wrote an amusing letter to 
his Cambridge friend, the future Dean of 
Ely, in which he extolled the merits of the 
men with whom he was going to row. 
The sufficiently candid manner," he wrote, 
evidently in reply to a letter received, in 
which you talk of lasting us out’ (!!!!) 
amuses me so much that I am ready to die 
with laughter whenever I think of it. My 
dear fellow, you cannot possibly know our 
crew or you would never write in such an 
indiscreet manner. Allow me to en- 
lighten you: Staniforth (Christ Church), 
four feet across the shoulders, and as many 
through the chest; Moore (Christ Church), 
6 ft. 1 in., in all probability a relation of the 
giant whom the three rosy-cheeked school- 
boys built.up. on-the top of Helm crag,' so 
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renowned for length and strength of limb; 
Garnier (Worcester), splendid oar; Toogood 
(Balliol) —for you, but just the man for us; 
Wordsworth, has ‘neither words nor worth, 
action nor utterance, etc., eto., etc. I only 
(row) right on, I tell you that, that you your- 


T™ object of this article is to point out, 
firstly, why so many beginners fail in 
canary breeding, and, secondly, the best means 
of succeeding. 

I believe the greatest cause of failure is 
the fact that beginners are not careful where 
they buy their birds. They suddenly make 
up their minds to have one or two pairs of 
canaries and rush off straightaway to the 
nearest bird-shop, buy what takes their fancy, 
and imagine they will succeed without 
trouble of any kind. Now, I write this after 
many years’ experience, and without any 
hesitation advise beginners that the bird- 
shop is the last place in the world to get 
birds for breeding purposes. Buy your birds 
from the man who has bred them, and, par- 
ticularly with regard to breeding hens, I 
would say never if you can possibly avoid it 
buy hens that have changed hands. 

The truth is, if a breeder has some birds 
for sale, and he sends for a dealer, he is only 
offered a very low price, and the result is, 
before he sends to the dealer he sells out all 
the birds he can get a decent price for, or 
that he can recommend to his friends, and 
he ultimately accepts the dealer's price for 
what, in plain English, are really wasters. 

Besides this, the bird dealer usually knows 
little &bout the breeding of the birds he sells, 
and he may and does regularly sell pairs 
which are too closely related to be success- 
ful. Again, bird dealers buy, and cannot help 
baying, birds thatare ailing. Of course they 
do not if they know it, but canaries suffer 
from a form of septic fever which is some- 
times very fatal amongst them, and this 
septic fever has a period of incubation, so 
that one may buy a bird which appears to 
be perfectly sound, but which, in a day or 
two, will appear to be very much otherwise. 
Crowded together as birds generally are in & 
bird-shop, this ailing bird is very likely to 
have affected many others before it is found 
out, and the consequence is beginners may 
and often do buy birds that are useless. 

Another cause of failure, which I believe 
is common, is buying your birds just at the 
beginning of the breeding season. I believe 
canaries do not do nearly so well if bought 
in this way as they do when they are 
secured early, say February, and have time to 
become accustomed to the room and to those 
who feed them and look after them. 

A common cause of failure is trying to 
begin too early in the season and putting 
birds together that are not in breeding con- 
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selves do know.“ Other comments followed, 

and though there was an obvious playful 

exaggeration in the letter the result of the 
race was its full justificacion. 

In leaving the subject of the first race it 

may be mentioned that in addition to all its 
(To be continued.) 


dition. Do not under any circumstances put 
birds together before March 21, and not then 
unless the hen is carrying about anything 
she can get hold of, such as moss or hay or 
cow-hair, and is evidently wanting to make a 


nest. The cock will be in full song, and will, 
when placed with the hen, drop his wings, 
dance on the perch and sing for all he is 
worth. If he won't do this, keep him by him- 
self until he will. 

The best food at present is & constant 
supply of good Spanish canary, with half a 
teaspoonful of summer rape two or three 
times a week for each bird, and a small 
piece of dried cuttlefish between the wires; 
and they should bave coid water put in for a 
bath atleast twice & week. Let them have 
fresh drinking-water daily, and do not let 
the bath water remain too long or they will 
drink from it. 

Having said this much about failure, I 

will now tell those who wish to try to breed 
canaries how to proceed. First of all, have 
your room ready. It »nould be light, free 
from draughts, with 5, little sunshine, if 
possible, and fairly quiet. Canaries do not 
mind a bit of noise if the noise is from some- 
body they know, but they do not like a noise 
from strangers; in fact, they do not like 
strangers at all and I should advise all 
young fanciers to be very chary about taking 
strangers to see their oirds when they are 
sitting or have young ones. At the same 
time, I really believe birda do quite as well if 
they are kept where something is going on 
as they do when kept absolutely quiet under 
lock and key. For instance, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Northampton, where the shoe- 
makers work at home, numbers of them 
keep canaries where they work, and these 
birds do very well, and I have known a lady 
be very successful in breeding them in a 
nursery where there were seven noisy chil- 
dren. 
. Having got your room, the next thing to 
see about is the cager. The best cage, in 
my opinion, both for breeding and keeping 
canaries in, is & plain, simple box cage with 
loose wire front; the most convenient size is 
from 16 to 17 in. long, 15 in. high, and from 
10 to 12 in. from front to back. Any 
joiner will make these &t & small cost, and if 
there is a piece of the wood 2} in. deep 
along the front for the seed and water glasses 
to fit against it will be very easy to fix loose 
wire fronts, which can be bought ready 
made. | 
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other distinctions it still possesses that of 
having found a seat for the heaviest man 
who has ever rowed for his Varsity, and this 
was none other than Toogood, the subsequent 
dari who scaled nothing less than 
14 st. 7 Ib. 
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Have the cage made of thin wood ; if the 
wood is thick the cages become heavy, which 
they should not be. I like the cages to be 
made of good pine (the cheap deal becomes 
very offensive), and the insides should 
be either done with white enamel or 
lime-wash. If these loose-front cages are 
used, there is no necessity for the old- 
fashioned loose bottom, etc., as the fronts 
can be taken away and the whole thing 
made absolutely clean in a minute or two. 
There should be a perch along the front, and 
two from front to back, about on a level with 
the top of the door. 

You are now ready for your birds, and 
before you buy them you should firmly make 
up your mind about what you want to breed. 
Perhaps the three most useful and handsome 
varieties, and most generally kept, are York- 
shires, Norwich plainheads, and Norwich 
crest and crestbreds. I should not advise 
beginners to keep Norwich crests, as they 
are very costly, and certainly are not so 
easily managed as are the Yorkshires and 
Norwich plainheads. 

Besides the three varieties I have named 
there are, of course, others, such as Belgians, 
Cinnamons, Lizards, Lancashires, London 
Fancy, and, of course, Mules, which are bred 
by mating canary hens with goldfinch and 
linnet cocks. There are other birds used for 
mule breeding, but goldfinches and linnets 
are the most common. 

I certainly should advise beginners who 
wish to have something better than the com- 
mon crossbred canary to try either Yorkshires 
or Norwich plainheads. They are much the 
most popular, and I am confident will give 
the greatest satisfaction. I should also 
advise beginners to try one variety at a time — 
i. e. even if they can afford to try two or three 
pairs, not to be trying one pair of this and 
another of that variety, but to try one until 
they understand it. If they begin by keep- 
ing more than one kind they are likely to 
become confused with the points of the 
different varieties. 

Another thing to have the mind made up 
about at once is whether it is intended to keep 
a cock for each hen or to run two hens with 
one cock. Much the simplest plan is to run 
them in pairs, but many great breeders, who 
do not hesitate to give a big price for a cock, 
make it pay them by running him with two 
hens and sometimes more. When they do 
this they run one hen with him until she 
has laid and "commenced to sit, then take 
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him away and run him with another hen in 
the same way. They do not let him assist 
in feeding the young ones, and only place 
him with the first hen when she is ready to 
go to nest again. 

There is no doubt they get many more 
young ones in this way, and I know that 
many big winners have been so bred. If my 
readers, however, prefer to have one cock for 
each hen, I should strongly advise them to 
have a spare hen—z.e. suppose they have three 
yellow cocks, I should advise them to have 
four buff hens. I advise this for this reason. 
It is by no means uncommon for a hen to die 
during the breeding season, perhaps egg- 
bound or from some other cause, and they 
then have a spare hen to fall back upon, and, 
if they are fortunate enough to keep all their 
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the history of book-plates and thcir use 
carries us back to the sixteenth century, it 
apparently never occurred to any one to 
make a collection or even a systematic study 
of these interesting and ofttimes beautiful 
specimens of the engraver’s art until com- 
paratively recent years. 

Notwithstanding this fact, collectors have 
been gradually increasing in number until, 
in the present day, this fascinating hobby 
can boast a small library of its own treating 
of the various branches of the subject, such 
as Ladies’ book-plates, French book-plates, 
and so forth. 

Collectors, of course, have their own 
particular fancies regarding the extent of 
their labours, and some will prefer to confine 
their attentions to a certain county, whilst 
others again may select a certain period of 
history and gather together as many speci- 
mens as possible of the styles then in 
vogue. 

The beginner will in all probability welcome 
any contributions, and cannot afford to 
despise even the more modern examples. 
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hens, they can breed a nest or two from the 
spare hen in the way breeders do who use 
the other method. 

Having now got to the time when the 
beginner should buy his birds, I should advise 
him first of all to go to a decent bird-show 
and see what good-class birds are like, after 
which I should advise him to place himself 
in the hands of a decent breeder, say what 
he would like to spend and what he wants, 
and I may venture to say he will be fairly 
treated. By a decent breeder I do not neces- 
sarily mean a big exhibitor. Big exhibitors 
can, and as a rule do, sell far more birds than 
they breed, and can command very high 
prices. I do, however, believe that they send 
out very good birds as a rule. 

Having got your birds, place each cock in 
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When a certain number of book. plates have 
been collected it is well to affix them in an 
ordinary unruled exercise-book by cutting 
four slits at equal distances so as to admit 
each corner, by which means the book-plates 
may be examined with little trouble, and at 
the same time allow of being differently 
prouped when required. To the enthusiastic 
collector the darkest and most dismal slums 
have no terrors, the grimy recesses of the 
second-hand dealer are a veritable delight, 
whilst even the “old clo’ " shop presents an 
inviting appearance and suggests all manner 
of possible treasures. 

And it is indeed an exciting moment 
when we unearth some rare specimen and, 
with outwardly calm features, deposit a few 
coppers on the counter and pocket the 


ancient volume which contains so coveted a 


gem. 

And then, maybe, another unexpected sur- 
prise awaits us when we delicately soak off 
the cherished book-plate, for, lo and behold ! 
there is yet another beneath it, well preserved 
and of still earlier date ! 

And this reminds us that we must never 
be contented with a merely cursory inspection 
of old books, for occasionally leaves have 
been pasted down after a change of owner 
ship or have by chance adhered together, 
and thus, without a careful examination, our 
collection may lose a valued addition. 

Needless to say in the case of volumes 
that have belonged to eminent persons, or 
books which have an interest of their own 
npart from this, it is best to suffer the book- 
plate to remain where it had done duty for 
so many years; but in the case of worthless 
books (and these are not few) it is more 
convenient io remove the plates for easier 
comparison and reference. 

A few notes regarding any important 
specimens will add much to the interest of 
the collection, and it is always pleasant to 
record any little facts in connection with the 
family and its origin or the owner himself, or 
even the history of its discovery and how ob- 
tained. 

Having discussed the methods of getting 
together a collection of book-plates, it will be 
well to glance at the history of these interest- 
ing signs of ownership for a few moments. 

The use of book.plates in this country, 
we find, did not become general until the 
custom was fairly established on the Conti- 
nent, and the first known examples of 
English book-plates date back to the middle 
of the sixteenth century. 

Since that period the usage of name-plates, 
or er libris as they have been termed, has 
become frequent, and most owners of 


& cage to himself, and the hens either singly 
or two or three together, and feed them as I 
stated enrlier on. Keep the cage floor 
sprinkled over with gritty sand (sea sand is 
very good). A large number of breeders use 
Hyde's sand. I ought to have said, before 
the last six lines, on no account be persuaded 
to buy a cock that is not singing, and if he be 
a last season's bird all the better. Insist on 
having young hens. They breed much better 
than old ones. It is quite true that a hen 
will breed quite as well her second and 
maybe her third year as she will in her first 
in fact, I believe as a rule they do rather 
better; but breeders do not as a rule part 
with hens that have done well one season, 
so it is much the best plan when buying to 
buy young ones. 


ay, 


libraries or well-known literary characters 
have possessed their heraldic plates, which 
they affixed in every volume in the days 
when books were scarcer and dearer than at 
present. E 

. Many and varied styles have succeeded 
one another during the last four hundred 
years, and experts have distinguished each of 
these by.different appellations. 

Firstly we have the “Simple Armorial," 
as & writer on the subject has termed it. 
This style seems to include most book-plates 
belonging to the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, and specimens of this period are 
noticeably free from the over-ornamentation 
which later became fashionable. 

They are usually simple in design, dis- 
playing the arms on a plain shield, un- 
adorned excepting for the rich mantling ”’ 
which forms its background. ; 

In subsequent years simplicity gave place 
to profuse decoration, till, in the eighteenth 
century—mostly towards the close—the 
style known as Chippendale became common. 
Examples of this period are recognisable on 
account of their floral ornaments, which are 
very varied and original, though, owing to 
these extremes of embellishment, much 
grace and dignity are lost. 

„A frilling or border of open shell-work ” 
is the usual hall-mark of the Chippendale 
style, and the characteristic “ furniture-like 
limbs" and angelic figures so often intro- 
duced render it difficult to mistake specimens 
of this class. 

In a limited space it is impossible to enter 
fully into the changes which took place at 
the dictates of fashion, or of the evolution 
which the book-plate experienced from its 
first introduction into this country; bat in 
conclusion we may mention one particular 
style of pictorial plate which is ofttimes 
very charming, and which will delight the 
eye of every collector. : 

We refer to the Jandscape scenes which 
were designed by Thomas Bewick—delicate 
rural views, and pleasant rustic streams, 
with the coat-of-arms introduced in the 
stump of a decayed tree or a stone lying 
conveniently near at hand. : 

These tiny scenes are a perfect revelation 
of beautiful work—fortunate indeed is the 
beginner who can obtain specimens of such 
—and cannot fail to awaken a deep interest 
in a subject which is connected with the 
romantic days of yore, and which transports 
us to the age of chivalry, when heraldic 
emblazonments were highly prized, and 
when it was apunishable crime to assume 
a coat - Of- arms other than that granted by 
the Sovereign. 
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THE FOOTBALL ASSOCIATION 


Wie boy has not read and with interest 
of the Football Association Cup? 
Certainly no well-conducted, self-respecting, 
up-to-date British boy but would scornthe base 
insinuation. For the Association Cup is 
& national institution far outrivalling in 
general popularity the best supported of the 
other important functions of the athletic 
year. If anyone doubts it, let him make 
his way to the Crystal Palace on the 20th 
of April and see the final tie in this 
season's competition. What other outdoor 
attraction is there that can produce a 
gathering of over eighty thousand spec- 
tators, and from all parts of the country, as 
was the case when Sheffield United and 
Derby County fought their memorable battle 
for the possession of the Cup in April 1899 ? 
None that I know of, or anything near it. 

Yet the Cup, the oldest of all football 
trophies though it be, is of comparatively 
modern date. Association football itself is 
only the growth of a little over forty years. 
The Football Association, as a governing body, 
did not come into existence until 1863, and 
eight winters more had passed before the idea 
of a Challenge Cup open to the whole of the 
kingdom took anything of & practical form. 
A very modest and unpretentious affair it was 
too, in its early days, as became a sport just 
commencing to make its way into public 
favour. How little the representatives of the 
eleven clubs who met on the second floor of a 
well-known newspaper office at the back of 
Ludgate Hill on October 16, 1871, to formally 
institute the Football Association Cup, could 
have foreseen the extraordinary stimulus the 
humble trophy, for which they then made 
themselves responsible, was to give to the 
development of the Association game, and 
within the space of a very few years! 

As pioneers of a movement which has had 
no parallel in the history of athletic sports, 
the clubs deserve to be held in affectionate 
remembrance. I give them in alphabetical 
order to avoid invidious distinctions. Barnes, 
Civil Service, Clapton Rovers, Crystal Palace, 
Hampstead Heathens, Harrow Chequer, 
Lausanne, Royal Engineers, Upton Park, 
Wanderers, and Windsor House Park. These 
eleven, with Great Marlow, Hitchin, Reigate 
Priory, Donington Grammar School, and 
Queen's Park, Glasgow, constituted the 
entries for the first season-—sixteen all told. 

With fourteen of the sixteen clubs in the 
Metropolitan District, a special dispensation of 
some sort was obviously necessary for the two 
provincial teams. What became of Doning- 
ton Grammar School is of little or no import- 
ance. In any case, it did not appear again 
in the records of the competition, so that it 
only strutted a brief hour on the football 
stage. Queen’s Park, Glasgow, was of a very 
different calibre, and the -veriest tyro in 
Association football must be thoroughly 
familiar with the very important part it 
has played, and is still playing, in the 
development of the game. 

Thefirst rule provided that provincial teams 
should be exempted from the competition till 
thesemi-final ties. Eventhen it was a pretty 
big order for Queen's Park to have to come, 
as they had, from Glasgow to London to fulfil 
their engagement. But up they came, like the 
fine sportsmen they have invariably proved 
themselves throughout their career. What 
a revelation their play was, too, when they did 
appear at the Oval to meet the Wanderers! 
A fine struggle it was, with honours divided 
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in the absence of any goals, though the 
Wanderers, but for perhaps a pardonable 
nervousness, ought to have scored more than 
once towards the finish. Unfortunately the 
Scctchmen found it impossible to remain in 
town over the Sunday to play off the draw, as 
was required, so that the Wanderers went into 
the final by the default of their opponents. 

A veritable battle of giants that first final 
between the Royal Engineers and the 
Wanderers was in all truth. The latter, 
always at their very best when a really big 
effort was required, k»pt the Sappers in their 
own half throughout, and indeed only twice 
kicked off from behind their own line. The 
great feature of a singularly interesting game 
was the exceptionally fine goal-keeping of 
Captain Merriman. It was entirely to his 
brilliant defence that the Engineers were 
able to make such a good fight of it, losing 
indeed by the one gal of the match. 

What an important part the Royal Engin- 
eers played in maintaining a high tone in 
Association football in the early days of the 
Cup, none but those acquainted with the inner 
working of the game at the time can fully 
realise. In the Cup Competition Fortune 
certainly frowned on, rather than favoured, 
them. In proof of this, it need only be added 
that, though they were in the final tie in three 
of the first four yea, they were only able to 
win at the fourth time, which was in 1875. 

Meanwhile the Wanderers had won in 
1873, their second win, and Oxford Univer- 
sity the following spring. Just at that time 
the Wanderers were well-nigh invincible cup- 
fighters par excellence ; they won again in 
1875 and 1876, and in each case after an 
extension of the game for an extra half-hour. 
Another success in 1877 entitled them to 
the absolute possession of the Cup--by the 
fact of three consecutive victories. Need- 
less to add that there was never any inten- 
tion of retaining it. It was returned to the 
Association on the condition that for the 
future the rules should be altered so as to 
prevent it becoming again. the actual pro- 
perty of any club. Even by this time, 
though the Cup was only a matter of some 
seven years’ standing, a change was making 
itself felt in the character of its competitors. 
Association football had already taken a firm 
hold on the workers in the Midlands as well 
asin the North generally. The Lancashire 
clubs were the first to take to the Cup in real 
earnest. The Blackburn Rovers were the 
earliest team to represent the North in the final 
tie. That was in 1882; and so hard did they 
press the Old Etonians, a very strong side at 
the time, that the latter were only able to win 
by the one goal of the match. Curiously 
enough, it was not the good fortune of the 
Rovers to bring the Cup first to Blackburn. 

The following scason saw another Black- 

burn team —the Olympic—in the final. Their 
opponents, too, were the Old Etonians, and 
this time the Old Boys had to go down before 
the superior staying powers of the Olympic, 
who pulled through after an extra half-hour. 
Once located in Blackburn, the Cup remained 
there for some time. Three years in succes- 
sion—in 1884, '85, aad '86—it fell into the 
hands of the Blackburn Rovers. In point of 
quality their triple win was a better perform- 
ance than that of tne Wanderers some ten 
years before, and the Football Association did 
well to recognise it cs they did by a special 
presentation of a handsome Silver Challenge 
Shield. 


CUP. 


Up to this time the competition was 
still in favour with Scotch as well as 
Welsh clubs, and, indeed, Queen’s Park, 
Glasgow, got into the final of 1884 and '85, 
only to go down before the Blackburn Rovers. 
Before the middle of the eighties Southern 
football, so far as the Cup was concerned, 
was showing signs of decline. "The defeat of 
the Old Etonians by the Blackburn Olympic 
in 1883, to which reference has already been 
made, was the prelude to a long and dis- 
heartening period of failure for Southern 
football. The appearance of West Bromwich 
Albion in 1886 was the opening of a new era 
in a trensfer of the predominance from Lan- 
cashire to the Birmingham district. But it 
was only temporary, and after two years the 
trophy went again into Lancashire with the 
success of Preston North End. The triumph 
of the North Enders was particularly note- 
worthy from the fact that they did not lose a 
single goal in the competition, and that they 
also won the Championship of the League 
the same season—a double feat only attained 
by one other club, by Aston Villa in 1897. 

Up to 1886 the final ties had all been 
played at the Oval, and even in that year it 
was only the replayed match which was 
decided in Derby. The decision of the Surrey 
Cricket Club to discontinue football at the 
Oval compelled the Association to leave 
London for atime. The first final originally 
fixed for the provinces was that of 1893, 
but the experience of the Fallowfield ground 
at Manchester on that occasion was not 
encouraging by any means. It was a happy 
thought of the management of the Crystal 
Palace to utilise a portion of their extensive 
grounds to form a football arena, and there 
the final has been played from 1896 under 
the most favourable circumstances, with 
every possible accommodation for the most 
capacious crowd. 

Mention has already been made of 
the first sign of deeadence in Southern 
football as long ngo as 1883. How com- 
plete it has been will be understood when 
it is stated that since 1883 no Southern 
team has been able to make its way into the 
final until last spring, when Southampton 
got into it only to yo down badly before 
Bury.  Happily, the last few years have 
witnesscd a steady as well as substantial 
revival in Southern football —one so general, 
too, as to justify the hope thatthe balance of 
power may gravitate southwards again for & 
time. But this is perilously near the verge 
of football politics, and that is the very last 
thing I should like to introduce in a subject 
so full of pleasant memories as the history 
of the Association Cup. Alas! that one has 
sadly to admit it is not the original pot sub- 
scribed for by the eleven clubsin1871. That 
was removed from a shop window in Bir- 
mingham while Aston Villa were the holders 
in 1895-96, and in spite of the most vigorous 
efforts was never recovered. Fortunately, 
the tfaditions of the old trophy have been 
to some extent retained by the provision of 
an exact replica in its stead. The early 
fathers of Association football, who have 
passed away, would surely have risen in their 
graves to protest if the outrage of a Massive 
gold cup offered by a firm, desirous of bold 
advertisement and little else, to replace it had 


N 


been condoned by the council of the Football 


Association. 


Happily the Cup remains in 


outward semblance as it was thirty years | 


ago. May itlive long and prosper! 
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HOW TO STUFF BIRDS AND SMALL ANIMALS. 


I the title of this article I use the word 
“ stuff,’ but only for the reason that 
it is better known than the expression set- 
up." "Stuff" is now a dead letter in the 
alphabet of taxidermists who take nature 
as their ideal and not their own sweet fancy. 
The word implies something unnatural, the 
mere filling up of the skin of an animal or 
bird in the same way as a mattress or 
pillow is stuffed, but not the insertion of a 
cunningly devised body, really the shape of 
the one removed, and the feathers or fur 
arranged thereon as in life. 

Taxidermy, when carried out well, might 
really rank as a fine art —one which requires 
considerable practice and perseverance 
before anything like proficiency is attained ; 
and then, like—may I say ?—its kindred art, 
painting, it is well-nigh impossible to arrive 
at perfection in a lifetime. 

In the present article the key-note must 
be ** practical," so I propose we set to work 
at once. 

Let it be granted, then, that we have a 
starling to deal with, as a start. These 
birds are the most suitable of any for a 
beginner to try his hand at, being very tough 
skinned and easily obtainable. Most cer. 
tainly do I not recommend a thrush, black- 
bird, sparrow, and one or two others, or the 
result will be a fiasco. 

A word or two about the tools required, 
though, before starting. The following is a 
list of the most useful ones. Two good 
scalpels about a couple of inches long, a pair 
of manicure scissors, two pairs of small wire 
pliers, one of these fitted with side cutters 
and the other pair with pretty long flat noses. 

These will be sufficient to skin ard set up 
small birds and mammals, with the addition 
of & quantity of tow, cotton-wool, binding- 
cotton, pins and needles, and some model- 
ling clay. This last article is merely the 
ordinary fireclay or pipeclay, obtainable 
from almost any oilman’s. A selection of 
galvanised-iron wires of various gauges, and 
the two “cures” for birds and mammals, 
respectively complete the list of necessary 
items for skinning and mounting. 

The two cures to which I refer, and which I 
append below, are the invention of the writer 
of the standard work on taxidermy (“ Practical 
Taxidermy,” by Montagu Browne), and in 
my estimation surpass any arsenical pre- 
paration ever invented, being non-poisonous, 
far cheaper, and infinitely superior. The 
first of these, far mammals, is as follows: 
Dissolve 1 lb. burnt alum and ] Ib. salt- 
petre in closely stoppered bottle with suffi. 
cient water to make a stiff cream. Keep 
this preparation well stoppered when not in 
use, or it will settle down into & hard rocky 
substance, if exposed to the air for any 
length of time, which requires some break- 
ing. The second, for birds, is a trifle more 
elaborate in preparation. Boil 2% lb. (or 
smaller quantity in proportion) with 1 lb. 
of soft soap and 1 pint of water until 
properly assimilated. While still hot stir 
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PART I. 


in 2 oz. of chloride of 
lime, and when cold 
loz. of eucalyptus 
oil. Pay great atten- 


or the result will be 


& failure. 
Now that we are 
properly equipped, 


let us set to work. 
Lay the bird on a 
table, and if at all 
smeared with blood 
proceed to clean it 
up. This operation consists of sponging the 
feathers with strong salt and hot water with 
little pellets of cotton-wool, until the blood 
ceases to flow and the feathers are clean. 


Then the feathers can be dried by flicking | 


backwards and forwards before a fire, or, 
better still, dressing all the wet parts with 
benzolene (the same quality as used for burn- 
ing), and finally covering over with plaster 
of Paris, changed frequently until all the 
moisture has been drawn out. 

The operation of skinning is best per- 
formed from under the wing; the stomach 
cut is both dirty and clumsy. Laying the 
bird on its side, make a clean cut from a 
point a little in advance of the insertion of 
the wing into the body—i.c. towards the 
breast—to a point a little distance from the 


tion to the quantities, - 


joint which would be the knee in a human. 
When this is done, loosen off the skin as much 
as possible from the breast and back, and 
expose the juncture of the wing-bone (the 
humerus) with the body. This we dislocate 
by the point of the scalpel, and, severing all 
the connecting sinews, loosen the wing. 
Skinning onwards, we come to the neck, 
and here, to cut through the aO ebia; the 
scissors must be brought into play. 

When the windpipe has been severed, it 
is pretty certain, if the bird has been shot, 
there will be a profuse flow of blood from 
the lungs. This muat be staunched at once, 
or the feathers will suffer. It is also well 
to plug the mouth and nostrils with cotton- 
wool before starting. Plaster of Paris will 
be found of great use as a blood-stopper. 

Now take a good hold with the fingers on 
the body of the bird with the right hand, and 
ease off as much skin as possible, in the 
direction of the other wing. When this is 
reached, take hold of the wing from the out- 
side with the left fingers, and dislocate the 
joint in the same way as before. 

Turning down the skin feathers inwards, 
we work down to the legs. These we cut 
through at the true knee-joint, and, past 
this point, the most difficult part of the 
skinning usually commences. The skin 
here is the thinnest of any, and so increased 
care must be taken. 


(To be continued.) 
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W. A. BEVAN.—1. No: a woolen back to the ant-cage S. L.— The drawings are of no merit, and very little QuERIsT.—1. The first phrase simply means that the 
will be certain to warp.: 2. Carry a few strands of promise. Let the lad take part in our various Post-Office allow it to be sent as a newspaper at the 
worsted through the cage at intervals of two or drawing competitions, and then he wonld find out halfpenny rate; the second that the title has been 
e inches, “d nopia ends for a few hours once his standing with other lads of the same age. registered at Stationers’ Hall. 2. There is no licence 
or twice a week in water. 3. Any ants will do; but, EE for newspapers. Anybody can start a newspaper 
you must have a queen. You can tell her by her H. BURNELL.—Our articles on bookbinding are out of who feels so inclined. 3. Five shillings in each case. 


; : i print. You might get a book from Cil, 170 Strand. ur : 
grent eise ind. stontiy-bult body: The “Gazetteer” you could buy at Dunn's on 4. A copy uf each issue has to be sent. 
P. C. S.—Apply to Sccretary, College of Preceptors, Ludgate Hill, or any bookseller can supply you with A. M. HFRAPATH.—l. We have described it all in our 
Bloomsbury Square. it. It is well known. articles 2. Buy the things ready made. 
e^ ELECTRICAL ENGINKERS.—]. See a Civil Service Guide. 


2. The address is sufficient as you give it. 3. Our 
Indoor Games costs sixpence a part. 


H. RANDEGGER.— Too many questions. It would 
require a page to answer them; in addition to 
which the whole matter is under revision. You will 
find a good deal about it in the appendix to the 
* Royal Navy List,” which is published at 3s. 6d. 
cvery quarter, and can be had everywhere. 


R. W. CRESWELL.—1. Better between the tide marks 
as the tide goes ont. 2. Perhaps Daniell's: but it 
depends on what materials are available. Get some 
elementary manual to begin with. 3. Not here. 


H. Binp.— The paper seems to be made in Germany, 
and not procurable over here. It would not be 
much trouble to use red paper und line it with liquid 
Indian ink. 


J. R.—You would not safely get the needful boiler 
pressure on so small a scale. We may have an 
urticle on the engine by-and-by. 


F. H. $.—1. Such appointments are always advertised 
lor. There is never any premium or money to be 
invested. 2. You might as well ask what is tbe 
difference between a leaf and a vegetable. In what 
rense do you use the word “ vegetable"? Do you 
mean a plant,or part of a plant, used for culinary 
purposes ? 

SHS CARPENTER.— You must have previous experi- 
ence in a shipyard or in a small way: but you would 
do no harm by inquiring of the managers of the 
linc. 


M. H. C.—For the construction see “A Racing Model, 
und How to Build Her,” in our seventeenth volume. 
For the lines see the Lively, in our eighteenth 
volume. 


R. B. BRO WwN.— The Last of the Paladins” has not 
yet appeared in book form. 


Raus.—We have alreuly desoribed how to make a 
model gas-engine, and the other must wait a while. 


W. J.—They are not coins at all, but counters for 
games; and they are worth two shillings a gross. 


AncTIC.—It would cost you 5,0004 at the very least. 
To begin with. you would have to buy the boat, ns 
no one would lend her on hire for such an expedi- 
tion. 

NATURALIsT.—Yes ; over and over again, but all ont 
of print just now, except the one reprinted in our 
* Indoor Gemes." 


CONSTANT READER.— Mooring buoys are cither private 
or Government property, and permission must be 
obtained before using them. Yachts’ mocrings 
generally bave the name painted on the buoy, and 
you would have to shift. your berth if the owner 
arrived, and you would he responsible for any 
damage caused by using his moorings without 
leave. 


E. M.—The best way to open the coloured plates that 
have adhered is to warm them well befure a fire 
or pass a fairly hot iron over them. 


NEMO.—No, we cannot repeat articles from back 
numbers or volumes for the benefit of “new readers.” 
Tbat manifestly would not be fair to the older ones. ' 
If you want thc article on “Paper-Folding” you 
must get a copy of our lust Christmas Number. 
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THE CRUISE 


OF THE 
“ARCTIC FOX” 
IN 


. ICY SEAS 
AROUND THE 
POLE. 


By DR. Gorpon STABLES, R.N. 


CHAPTER XII!I.— TILE OPENING OF THE 
IGLOO—ADVENTURKES WITH A BEA 
TNICORN. 


oTH Hugh and Leo were up at 
seven bells in the morning 
watch, and, after the usual cold: 
plunge, were on deck by a quarter 
to eight. 

Stars shining as brightly as ever. 
Meteors flashing in all directions, 
and the aurora flickering faintly 
over the distant mountain-tops. 

It was & day—if day I dure call 
it—to rejoice in. The boys felt no 
cold. The bath banishes all such 
feelings. They trod the deck with 
sturdy steps and it rang beneath 
their feet. 

Presently Big Bob came bound- 
ing up, and sprang first on Leo's 
shoulder, then on Hugb's, that he 
might lick their ears. 

Bob's kisses were somewhat 


‘emphatic. They were, in fact, 


simply slobbers. Never mind, they 
were right hearty, and the doy 
would have died for the lads. 

“I was dreaming of home last 
night,” said Leo. “You know 
Christmas will soon be here. I 
wonder what all our friends and 
relations are doing.“ 

“Thinking of us sometimes, 10 
doubt. But was it a pleasant 
dream? 

No., Hugh, I thought that dear 
wee mite of a Mattie and I were 
being engulfed in the awful pot 
or cauldron of the Bullers of 
Buchan.” 

‘Nonsense! That was the second 
helping of the haggis you had." 

„Hugh, you are most unroman- 
tic. Have you anything to sav 


. why I should not pull your nose ? " 


* Yes, it is almost frozen. and 
wants to bleed with the cold." 
* Hugh. do you know that when 
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I become a ship-captain, and Mattie is big, 
that—that.-- —" 

* Well, Leo?” 

„That I shall marry Mattie.” 

“Ah! what a long time to look forward to. 
Leo, and what changes may not come before 
then! It is different with me and bonnie 
Nellie. She is no baby. She loves me 
already, and I’m sure she prays for me every 
night. But stay, this is mere romantic gib- 
berish, Leo. and wholly unworthy of young 
sailors. We don't know what is in store for 
us in future. Let us just do our duty in the 
present." 

* Bravo !” cried Dr. Cheyne, who had just 
stolen up and heard Hugh’s words. 

* Do thy duty, lad, and trust thy future to 
the good God who gave thee life!” 

Leo seratched his head funnily, as he had 
a droll way of doing. 

“ You wouldn't banish all romance, would 
you, sir, from the dull routine of daily life?” 

“Oh, no." 

“Well, IT] stick to my little bit, like a 
limpet to a rock. It makes me happy and 
healthy by day and gets me off to sleep at 
night." 

“Do so, lad, and welcome. But listen, 
there goes the steward's gong. So tumble 
down to breakfast, boys. There is no 
romance about that. No soul in cold 
sirloin, but it is just as necessary we should 
feed the body as the mind. Down we go." 

The ship's surgeon Jamieson was already 
there, so was the Skipper, sharpening knife 
on steel. Both looked happy and well. The 
mate, too, was frequently invited to breakfast, 
but he had all the shyness of your honest 
Tur. 

“Yes, sir, if you please. 
beef." 

Skipper McKenzie heaped at least a pound 
upon his plate, for well he knew that mates 
of Arctic ships enjoy  two-horse-power 
appetites. 

That was something like a breakfast, or 
spread, as Leo called it. He was very hungry 
to-day and determined to work in a good 
meal. 

Yonder was a dish of gulls’ eggs, and 
beautiful bacon ; item a sirloin of fresh beef ; 
item an “ashet "' of fried fish direct from the 
ice-hole ; morning rolls, capital butter, 
marmalade, and fragrant coffee. For only 
old wives, male or female, need to sit and 
shiver over tea of a morning. 

But everybody had a plate of porridge— 
real Scotch porridge with salt in it—before 
settling down to serious eating. 

It was always Dr. Cheyne who said grace, 
and who preached on Sunday. 

For a graceless meal is never so well 
relished as that before which we thank 
Him who gives us all things good. 

50 said Dr. Cheyne, anyhow. 


Just a little 


“ And now, lads," suid Hugh's jolly-faced 
father as he smiled and beamed across that 
huge sirloin, ** who is going on shore to see 
the Union Jack hoisted and fluttering out 
before the breeze in the starlight.” 

“Oh, we'll all go, uncle— Big Bob, Charlie, 
and all.“ said Leo, “if you'll let us." 

* Hurrah ! " cried Hugh excitedly. 

But in half an hour more the flag-pole 
with its truck and halliards was hoisted. the 
Skipper himself hoisting the Jack neatly done 
up in a roll. "Then he pulled one of the 
curds, and the tlaz broke forth and bore itself 
right gaily on the starht air. 

Hardly had the lag of Britain straightened 
out on the breeze, dimly fluttering in the 
starlight, than cheer after cheer rang out 
from the Arctic Fur stentoriously, replied to 
by those on shore. 

Then the igloo or concert-hall was declared 
open. 

Dr. Cheyne was nothing if not poetic, so 
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now he must point aloft to the flag, and 
repeat some lines from Campbell's soul. 
stirring naval ode : 
“Ye Mariners of England ! 
That guard our native seas, 
Whose tag has braved a thousand years 
The battle and the breeze ; 
Your glorious standard launch again, 
To match another foe, 
And sweep through the deep 
Wiule the stormy winds do blow, 
While the battle rages loud and long 
And the stormy winds do blow.” 


Boys,“ he added laughingly, * the only 
foe we have to meet and match at present is 
John Frost, and him we can fight. As to 
sweeping threugh the deep, well, we'll have 
plenty of that and plenty of stormy winds, 
too, before our cruise is ended.” 

That very evening there was a kind of 


impromptu concert in the Hall of Delights, 


as the men called the igloo. 

A roaring fire of wood and coal was lit early 
in the afternoon, and the room was comfort- 
able and cosy. To make it look all the more 
so, the platform was nicely decorated with 
signal flags in all their brightness of colour 
and quaintness of shape. 

Well, to begin with, Dr. Cheyne himself 
first took the platform, and gave a short 
lecture on 

The Mysteries of the Star Depths. 


This was listened to with rapt attention. 
Dr. Cheyne, among other things, told them 
that although our sun—a mere star—was 
large enough to hold tive hundred of our 
earth in its interior, there were millions and 
millions of other great stars and suns in the 
universe a thousand times us large, and that 
each had its planets or earths revolving 
round it as we revolve around the sun; that, 
reasoning from analogy, these must be in- 
habited, many of them by beings far more 
clever than we; that some of these stars and 
suns were so far away in space, that travelling 
as rapidly as light does—over 180,000 miles 
a second—it would take a thousand years to 
reach them, and that if one could do so, he 
would still see before him an eternal vista of 
stars. 

* But oh, men!” he added, “let this not 
sudden you. as it saddened the great philo- 
sopher, Cawlish. For God careth for us and 
for every sparrow that falls. We must cling 
to the Faith. Not long since an infidel said 
to me, as we were talking on this subject, 
‘Buh! there may be a theusand Gods.“ 
Not so, I answered, for if there were, 
portions of the universe of stars, suns, and 
planets would be made in different ways, und 
they would clash. But all are in the same 
plan. and as you go home to-night to our 
ship, you may look up to tue starry sky and 
say with thanksgiving on your lips, My 
Father made them all.’ " 

Cheering followed this little speech. 

Then honest Skipper McKenzie took the 
platform, and in his blunt sailor fashion told 
his men how delighted and pleased he was that 
ull held together so well. und that even in the 
stress and hardships of the roughest weather 
there was no grumbling or quarrelling. He 
knew that every man Jack was willing and 
ready to do a good turn to his neighbour ; 
and so he sincerely hoped they would continue 
tu the end, whatever that end might be. 

Then, quoting from the Psalms in the song 
metre of Buchanan, he said: 

" l'e'tiold Low good a thing it is, 
And how becowiug well, 
Together such as brethren are, 
In unity to dwell.” 


Then he sat down, and a wild burst of 
enthusiasm rang throughout the hall— 

“Captain Mchenzie for ever, and his little 
brave sun and nephew!” 


“ There is no skipper in the Greenland seas 
like our old man!“ 

* Hurrah! hurrah!” 

After this, man after man took the stage 
to sing a song. 


Some were humorous popular ditties 
which elicited roars of laughter. Paddy 


Mulligan was perhaps the best of all. But 
others were songs that told of the sea and its 
dangers, and sung by real old Tars too. In 
these, while Leo accompanied on the piano, 
you seemed to hear the swish of the rolling 
seas, the boom of breaking water, and the 
trumpet tones of the howling wind. 

Next & beautiful selection of Scottish music 
was played by Dr. Cheyne, which brought the 
tears to muny an eye, for deep down in thc 
heart of every true-born British sailor is a 
well of emotion that is seldom fathomed. 

“ Now," cried Dr. Cheyne, * clear the room 
fora dance. Leo, all you've got to do is to 
vamp a bass.” 

He struck at once into a sailor’s hornpipe, 
and the agility of those seamen as they 
danced and flung their legs about could not 
easily be described. 

But now theitloor was filled, and strathspeys 
and reels of the gayest description occupied 
two whole hours. 

Then Dr. Cheyne bowed. 

Leo closed the piano. 

The merry meeting was over, and they 
sang God save the Queen," 

All went aboard happy. and then the 
usual allowance was served out, and just 
one hour after this the little watch on deck, 
as they stood by the bulwarks, could have 
heard a pin fall, so deep was the silence 
throughout the ship. 


The last of the bears had disappeared 
about the end of November. But Dr. Cheyne 
and the boys. who were indeed as fearless lads 
as e'er were built, had managed before this 
to lay dead four-and-twenty huge monsters, 
and these were for the most part cut up and 
salted for future use; some portions, such as 
the tongue, were slightly salted, then hammed 
o1 smoke-dried. Whether eaten like this or 
fresh, & bear's tongue is not half bad tackle 
for a hungry hunter. But bear’s meat is, 
to say the very least, somewhat tough and 
strong. 

There is not lacking from bear-shooting a 
lurge spice of danger. If towards the end of 
the season Mr. Bruin is obliged to turn a 
vegetarian and eat the grass from which he 
has scraped the snow, he is a very dangerous 
animal indeed, and if he comes to pay you à 
visit ou the ice he means business. 

The man he calls upon must be an ex- 
cellent and sure shot. He may then let the 
monster within twenty yards of him, and so 
shoot him with a good ritle through the head. 
But this is somewhat hazardous. A bear's 
skull is rounded, and the bullet may skid. 
Then if you lose nerve, or are not very smart 
at loading again, your time has come, and 
you'll have but a few seconds in which to 
say your prayers. 

But a repeating ritle is best. If Bruin 
turns tail at the last moment then the game 
is yours to à dead certainty, and you must 
aim at him just behind the left shoulder. for 
thus you pierce the heart or the great blood- 
vessels, and down goes the poor monster on 
the snow, his life-blood welling out, and 
changing the whiteness of the snow to 
brown, while his enormous tonzue lolls out, 
blue and frothy, on the ice. He groans a 
little, he pants and gasps. Perhaps he has 
convulsions. More and more laboured bc. 
comes the breathing, then one great sigh, 
and he lies dead and motionless before you. 
It is all so sad, and yet, as long as the world 
lasts, creatures—human or otherwise— will 
prey upon each other and cruelty will exist, 
and men will glory in hunting wild creatur:s. 
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The bears, as I have already said, had 
disappeared, and in December they were 
fast asleep. 

But on outlying points of ice walruses 
still appeared, from two to six huddling 
;ogether for warmth. 

Even their flesh is palatable enough to 
Greenland sailors. 

Several were bagged, and the boys hada 
lot of adventures in bagging them, for the 
bull would frequently come back from the 
water with wild glaring eyes, and intent on 
revenge. 

He would help himself up with his tusks 
and demand satisfaction. 

" You have slain my daughter," he would 
seem to say, "and I want your heart's 
blood." 

Instead of your heart's blood, you treat 
him to a bullet, and this is perhaps best. I 
cannot bear to think of poor animals living 
in grief and sorrow. 

I must add that I do not know of auy 
amimal who is more fond of his wife and 
family than a walrus. And that is saying a 
great deal. 
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* ATow, Arthur, old fellow," said Stevens 
cheerily, ** we'll go across to the engine- 
Shed and see the beauty." 

Goldberg rose with painful difficulty ; he 
was tired with the long journey of the pre- 
ceding days, and the last thirty miles in a 
Cape mail-cart had badly shaken his injured 
foot. Stevens, on the other hand, was beam- 
ing upon all around him with joyous expect- 
ancy, although perhaps hiseyes glistened with 
more lustre than one would wish. 

„Poor old man," he continued, stooping 
to help his friend. “I am beginning to 
blame myself for dragging you here at such 
& pace. It was so needless, too, as in all 
probability I shall not make my trip for an- 
other week. Put your arm over my 
shoulder. That’s it. Latham, you go on the 
other side of Mr. Goldberg. The battalion 
will march. First of all we will collect Mr. 
Bird-o'-Freedom Holdaway and sce if he's 
found his German." 

They passed out together into the full 
blaze of the African day, and along an 
irregular enclosure, which, in any civilised 
village, would have been the main street. The 
a‘lvance-agents of Western progress must be 
sure of their ground before they waste time 
in laying bricks and spreading mortar, and 
so in Seratli village at the dute of our story 
the residents and visitors alike sought their 
rest in wooden frame-houses, planked across 
for the most part, though some were walled 
and fronted with nothing stronger than 
sheets of canvas. 

Hereand there went astalwart negro, mighty 
as Umslopogaas, but, alas ! deprived of his axe 
and perhaps carrying a burden on his 
shoulder. A few white inen of divers 
countries stood chatting in groups, exhibit- 
ing various shapes and hues of slouch hats 
aud spiral puttees ; once or twice Stevens, to 
his great disgust, saw small tickets passing 
from hand to hand, as the American had 
foretold. As, however, our party had only 
arrived on the previous evening, no one 
recognised the engineer, nor bestowed 
more than a cursory glance upon the tall, 
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December began to wear away. The New 
Year's festival would soon be close at hand, 
for Scotsmen enre little for Christmas. 

Sometimes the moon und stars shone so 
brightly that Hugh and Leo could see to 
read most distinctly. They even ventured 
to sea at such times, but rowing over the 
black, black water was now cold and dismai 
work. 

Once the boys had a terrible adventure. 
They observed some huge black form rolling 
and tumbling in the water, and pulled for it 
—at leust the men did so, while they sat with 
their loaded rifles in the stern-sheets. The 
awful beast, whatever it was, came up breust 
first and plunged down head first, and when 
near enough they noticed that he waved 
aloft a ten-foot-long spear of ivory. 

It was & narwhal or sea-unicorn, and 
they at once opened fire. 

Certainly the bullets took effect, but 
instead of fleeing or getting under water the 
terrible beast made direct for the boat and 
plunged that mighty spear through and 
through it. The boys poured shot into him, 
and soon he was no more. 
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THE GIANT ENGINE: 

A ROMANCE OF HIGH SPEED. 
By F. Curzon BRITTEN, Au. A., 
Author of “ Old TAorley, “ Barker's Beard,” etc. 
CHAFTER II. 


heavily 
com- 


handsome man who leaned so 
upon the shoulders of his shorter 
panions. 

Yes, surely, here was an acquaintance of 
some kind: a thick-set, black-bearded man 
left one of the groups at their approach and 
came striding up with a great show of cor- 
diality. 

“Good morning, and welcome back,” he 
cried. “I do bope you've had a pleasant 
time in England, but you've no notion how 
we've missed vou here." 

“Thank you, Mr. Hawkins," replied 
Stevens slowly, disregarding the outstretched 
hand. My visit to England has been most 
enjoyable; I have only known displeasure 
since I left Capetown. Did you receive my 
telegram ? ” 

“To be sure, and I had the alteration 
carried out. Why, you're a wonderful man, 
Stevens. Just come and look at her--the 
sweetest muchine that ever ran on eight 
wheels." 

"I am going to the shed directly ; but 
meanwhile, Mr. Hawkins, just one question. 
When I left you in charge of my engine 
and my line, did I not caution you to keep 
my project as quiet us possible?“ 

“I don't understand vou,“ replied 
Hawkins arrogantly. 1 haven't mentioned 
it to a soul.” 

„If so," demanded Goldberg, “can you 
account for the presence of these felluws 
who ure treating my friend's experiment in 
the light of a horse-race ? ” 

e Gentlemen of sport,” put in the voice of 
Holdaway, behind tbem. There's one or two 
more of us would like to know who winked 
to that crowd to come." 

"I don't know anything about them," 
persisted Hawkins. “I am mot a betting 
man myself, as Mr. Stevens here knows 
perfectly well.” 

“Ah, then, why have you 500. laid in 
favour of the engine?“ 

The Enghshmen turned to stare in 
surprise at the fair-haired, blue-eyed giant 
who had spoken, while the Yankee grinned 
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The danger, however, was only beginning, 
for the unicorn commenced to sink and dray 
tbe boat with him. It was swamped at al! 
events, and could not have floated long. 
Four oars und the boat's mast were thrown 
overboard, and men and boys sprang into the 
sea. 

Well, indeed, was it that their movements 
had been watched from the ship, and even at 
the time the first tiring commenced Skipper 
McKenzie ordered a boat away to the 
rescue. 

* Pull with might and main," he shouted 
after them. “It is to save precious 
life!“ 

They arrived just in time to rescue Hugh 
and Leo from the cold dark water, and one 
man. Alas! the other poor fellow had gone 
to his account. 

After change of clothing and hot coffee 
with a little rum in it—administered medi- 
cinally the boys felt none the worse; but 
the loss of poor Archie Smith cast a deep 
gloom over the ship that days hardly suc 
ceeded in banishing. 

( To be continued.) 


with radiant joy. “A remark like that is 
very much to the point," he said. Gentle- 
men, this is my friend, Dr. Julius Schwartz- 
mann. ltold you he was a smart man, and 
you will admit that he has come upon the 
scene as opportunely as his countrymen did 
at Waterloo." 

"What have you to say to this, Mr. 
Hawkins?" demanded Stevens sternly of 
the agent. 

"I do not think he can say much," 
responded the Teuton. “ We have too long 
been acquainted, although he is not among 
my friends." 

“Not worth while saying anything," 
replied Hawkins sullenly. “Fm caught out, 
that's all; but whatever I've done it's not 
actionable.” 

“ You have nevertheless forfeited the respect 
of all honourable men," rejoined Stevens, 
“and I am glad to say that I have no further 
need of you. At some more convenient time 
1 will give you a cheque for your past services. 
Good morning.” 

Leaving the agent white with rage and 
disappointment, the party moved on. The 
rough frame-houses grew more scattered 
and the road ever rougher to the tread, 
until at length the village lay behind them, 
and they were upon the open plain, stretching 
on either hand to the horizon, with scarcely 
a mound or hollow to break the flat monotony 
of its surface, while before them, and only a 
few yards away, lay two great gleaming rails, 
leading southward under the closed doors of 
a boarded shed and northward across the 
open plain toward Motlatsa, as far as the 
eye could see. 

" Was für ein Eisenbahn!” growled the 
German, raising his yellow eyebrows, while 
Holdaway produced a binocular aud swept 
the line for some moments. By-and-by he 
handed the glass to Goldberg, went on all- 
fours and inspected the fastening of the chairs 
and the joints of the rail, and tben turned 
solemnlysupon Stevens. If this is evr 
track," he suidt as if implying s 
improbability, "you are a remarkab!: 
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Schwartzmann nodded acquiescently, and 
then put a laconic question: 

* Fifteen feet? 

“ Yes,” replied Stevens. 

* And the sleepers ? " 

„Seventeen.“ 

“Have you any gradients of import- 
ance?" 

“Nothing worse than one in a hundred 
and sixty, either way." 

“It will be interesting," commented 
Schwartzmann dreamily, as the party drifted 
towards the shed. 

Goldberg was still leaning on his friend's 
shoulder, and he noticed with surprise that 
Stevens'shand shook so that he could scarcely 
fit the key into the lock. 

“Anything wrong, old man ?” he asked. 

„No, no; only that Iam going to see my 
engine again: not altogether mine, now ; 
our engine, if she has that bogie fitted. Ah, 
there it goes, at last. Look, Arthur, Holdaway, 
Schwartzmann ; the fastest engine in the 
world!“ 

Both Goldberg and the American uttered 
an exclamation. Familiar as they were with 
the drawings, there was yet something im- 
pressive in the appearance of the unwieldy 
monster, looming gigantic in the half-light 
of the engine-shed. 

As Hawkins had said, the loose front-truck 
had been adjusted, and this, together with 
the leading vane and the conical end of the 
body, was the only thing to be seen from 
the doorway. Behind the bogie stood the 
mighty driving-wheels, between which the 
cylinder of the engine lay like some leviathan 
of the deep. while above all, and nearly 
twenty feet from the rail, rose the solid fly- 
wheels. It seemed impossible that these 
discs were made to spin like a schoolboy’s 
top and to drive that mass across the country 
five miles in one minute of time while the 
steel fabric rested in this dim shed, silent and 
motionless. 

The two experts were at work at once, turn- 
ing the vanes, climbing into the * cab,“ as 
Holdaway termed it, and prospecting the 
furnace-box ; whereas Goldberg’s attention 
was drawn not so much to the machine as 
to its designer. Stevens leaned hack against 
the wall of the shed, his hands deep in his 
pockets, and his eyes fixed upon his master. 
piece. It was a look of triumph and 
achievement, as of a sculptor before his 
finest Statue, or an Academician before his 
pieture. 

* Hello !"—it was the voice of the American 
that broke in upon them. What's this little 
joker over here? ” 

^ What is it like ? " acid Stevens, starting 
from his daydream. 

“ Looks like the remains of a freight- 
pusher." 

* Oh, yes. I was obliged to have another 
engine to carry the new rails and patrol the 
line generally, so I bought up that old one, 
and put it on new axles.” 

The goods engine indeed looked deplorably 
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small beside its companion, and its original 
wheels on the end of the preposterous axles 
gave it a forsaken if not altogether grotesque 
appearance. 

* The old style and the new," remarked 
Goldberg ; ** but it strikes me, Gerald, that 
the battered old ruin yonder can do one 
thing that yours never will." 

“ What—break down? " 

„No, draw anything after it." 

As if by general agreement the self.ap- 
pointed committee disposed itself to consider 
the matter. Holdaway thrust one shoulder 
between the spokes of the great driving- 
wheel; Stevens sat on the bogie; Goldberg 
and Schwartzmann disposed themselves on 
the axles of the small engine; while, at a 
respectful distance, Latham leaned against 
the half-opened door of the shed. ‘ You 
could not well have found a more serious 
objection," said the German, filling a china- 
bowled student pipe; for if the engine will 
not anything draw, its great speed will be of 
no practical importance.” 

„No, of course not," assented Stevens; 
“ but I fail to see why my engine should not 
draw a train, especially if I can find some- 
thing to supersede that chain gear.” 

“Even then," persisted Goldberg. your 
arrangement for pouring out smoke and 
loose ashes at the tail of the engine would 
smother the train." 

“My dear fellow " (this with a touch of 
asperity), * do you think I should have 
„ both ends if there were anything to 
follow ? The very back-pressure that I am 
trying to avoid would be as bad as ever. 
This thing is only for ane xperiment; but if 
ever I am able to build a train, it will have 
to consist of a set of cylinders with a cone at 
each end. Andthen, of course, the ventilat- 
ing shaft will run the whole lengthrof it.” 

“ You'd make it tolerably warm for your 
passengers," observed Holdaway. 

* There are still two things that occur to 
me," urged the German:; ‘one is the bend- 
ing strain upon the fifteen-feet axles, and the 
other is the impossibility of starting from the 
rest." 
< “Schwartzmann has put the capstone upon 
the monuiment," resumed the American, 
summing up, as it were, for the prosecution. 
* Stevens, you have some smart notions, and 
I admire your grit. I shall be glad to watch 
your run, or even, if you like, to join you in 
the cab; but certain events seem to me 
more probable than desirable.” 

. He released one hand from the depth of 
a pocket and checked the points on his long 
fingers. 

First, you won't be able to start without 
a push from the switcher there ; second, the 
heat of the draught will spoil the lubrication 
of your propeller-screws, even if it does not 
bend. the spindle; third, the axles will sag 
under the weight in the first five miles 
und finally, as you can't reverse the 
machinery —— ” 

"Beg pardon, sir," interrupted Latham 
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from the doorway, “but there's a party 
coming up. I d'know if you're 'specting 
'em, sir?” 

Stevens leapt down from the truck and 
strode to the door, followed by the other 
three. A crowd of men was approaching the 
shed, and among the foremost came the 
ex- agent, who had most probably instigated 
the visit. As they came up Latham closed 
the door behind him, in obedience to a sign 


from his master. 


* Mr. Stevens," began Hawkins, doubtless 
feeling secure in the support of the others, 
“ these gentlemen are all interested in your 
scheme, and would greatly like to see the 
engine." Stevens turned the key and with- 
drew it from the lock before replying. ' 

“Mr. Hawkins, I am unacquainted with 
these gentlemen, and even the fact that they 
are your friends is hardly a strong recom- 
mendation.” 

The other flushed with anger, but he was 
thrust aside by a coarse-looking fellow with 
a chromatic waistcoat, who took up the tale. 

Now look here, Stevens, if that's your 
name, you must know that we all have some- 
thing on this thing, one way or the other ; 
now how do you expect we're to arrange the 
odds if we've never even seen the flyer?“ 

"I don't expect you to arrange them at 
all," replied the inventor hotly. “ The engine 
is mine, and I don't run it to please any 
handful of backers.” 

A grow! of disapproval arose and Stevens’s 
friends instinctively ranged themselves 
beside him—Goldberg and Latham on the 
right and the representatives of the double- 
eagie and the stars and stripes on the 
left. 

* At least you'll meet us this far," persisted 
the man with the waistcoat. ‘ Promise you 
won't run till'to-day two weeks; then we'll 
get our pals up here and make a big ring; 
and, mind, your backers will do the handsome 
if you pull the thing off.“ 

“T tell you I won't have anything what- 
ever to do with you," replied Stevens. “I 
refuse to make any concession, and, as for 
waiting a fortnight, I shall run my engine 
within the next two days." 

Angry words arose from the crowd at this 
imprudent speech, and for a moment the 
issue of the matter was doubtful in the 
extreme ; but peace was restored by Holda- 
way, who took a step forward and addressed 
himself to the waistcoat. 

This discussion had best end right 
here," he said. * You would not score much, 
even if you wiped the floor with us; it would 
only lead to an acquaintance with her 
British Majesty's hospitality, and meantime 
my friend Stevens would try his experiment 
without trouble." 

This practical view of the situation seemed 
to commend itself to all, and the sporting 
section began to drift away in twos and 
threes, devising novel epithets for the giant 
engine and its owner. 

( To be continued.) 
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A ‘STORY 


T: Holdge family had long lived in terror 
of their tyrannical and cruel Lord, 
knowing how often Big Jack had openly 
protested. against-his unjust doings, and, of 
' ull offences the ‘worst and most dangerous 
iu the’lord’s' eyes. that he had once appealed 
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kor the aid of the Gild, Brothers. And now 
they were only too sure that the loving 
father and good neighbour had been carried 
away never to return. 

In the middle of a black night following 
the day of Goodman Jack's arrest, young 
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Alf, without breathing a word to anyone 
about his intention, stole out of the house to 
meet his uncle Ben and two other yeomen 
living near. All four were armed and pro- 
vided with provisiens, and their intention 
was to appeal to the. Gild at Warwick—all 


of them being prepared to take oath and 
provide other witnesses if necessary to 
demonstrate the impossibility of Jack having 
committed so serious a crime as that of 
raising the entire country by a false alarm. 
And within one hour of their departure 
came the lord's men ordered to strictly 
watch the farmer's homestead and take care 
that no messenger was sent from it to solicit 
Gild aid. 

The boy and his sturdy companions hurried 
on their way, nervously excited, knowing, as 
they did only too well, the craftiness of their 
enemies and how often a mere threat of 
seeking protection had brought imprison- 
ment and secret death. 

They knew pursuers would be quickly put 
upon their track. but, by hiding in the 
woods, following obscure paths, and avoiding 
direct roads they hoped to succeed at last in 
accomplishing their desperate purpose. More 
than once, however, the sounding horns of 
their enemies and the baying of their blood- 
hounds gave warnings of which they were 
not slow to avail themselves, by changing 
the direction of their flight from one side of a 
river to the other. Exhausted and sorrowful 
as they were, they almost shouted for very 
joy.when at last they saw the tower of lofty 
St. Mary and sat down to rest awhile 
before, with fresh vigour and speed, they 
again pursued their way to Warwick. ' 


— —— 


CHAPTER III.— AT THE GALLOWS FOOT, 


Likk a funeral dirge moaned the wind on 
the hillside when, in the dim light of early 
morning, groups of mournful neighbours, 
friends, and acquaintances, weeping or whis- 
pering moodily one to another, ascended to 
the beacon, beside which had been hastily 
erected three tall gibbets, from each of which 
dangled a rope with its slip-knot noose 
beside its ludder. i 

Presently came a procession from the 
Hall, in the midst being the three men who 
had been so cruelly wronged and condemned 
to die; a priest reading as they came, with a 
tremulous voice and a face that was full of 
pity. 

Strongly guarded by the armed servants of 
their lord, each of the prisoners came up the 
hill with heavy chains clanking, but all with 
their tread as firm and sure as ever, their 
figures boldly erect, their proud, defiant faces 
rigidly stern. They were evidently prepared 
to die. A bitter moaning sound came from 
the heart-stricken spectators as they passed, 
but no words. Each man feared for him- 
gelf too much to give his feelings any other 
expression. One or two, with a gesture of 
horror and disgust, turned hastily away in 
silent but indignant wrath. And some stood 
perfectly motionless, with their hands tightly 
closed and in their eyes that which seemed 
as if they were enduring the horrors of a 
nightmare dream. 

So the procession slowly passed on and on 
up to the gallows trees. And over the heads 
of the crowd was presently seen the manly 
form of Big Jack following the executioner 
up the ladder to have his neck put into the 
noose and be pushed off to swing in air with 
his companion astride upon his shoulders, 
for such was the custom of the times. 

But, before this could take place, a wild 
and fiercely exulting shout came from the 
crowd, mingling with the shrieks of women 
and an outburst of imprecations from the 
lord and his servants. 

For suddenly, with a rushing sound like 
the wings of a hawk in swiftest flight, coming 
from no one knew where, or from whom, 
there whizzed through the air an arrow which 
quivered in the heart of the executioner 
and brought him with an awful thud to the 
gallows foot. 
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Before the tumult and excitement of this 
tragic intervention had ceased, the shrinking, 
terrified Lord of the Manor suddenly cried out 
„Hark! Hark!” his face growing white and 
his raised hand trembling. Then, the people 
becoming suddenly silent, there could be dis- 
tinctly heard the distant clanging and clash- 
ing of alarum belis. 

„The Gilds! The Gilds ! " were the words 
on every lip. The Brethren are coming! 

„Get the prisoners back and the gallows 
taken down! ” yelled the lord, as he turned 
with a bitter curse to seek safety in the Hall. 

It was not long before the Aldermen of the 
Gildfrom Warwick and the Ford-street Town, 
with their Brethren in arms, stood without 
the Hall, while their leaders sat with the Lord 
of the Manor in secret conference. And when 
they emerged, the three prisoners came out 
with them once again free men, and were 
cheered to their hearts’ content as they 
hurried back to their homes and families, in 
the midst of neighbours and friends. 

And that night there was scarcely any of 
them who did not kneel down beside their 
straw beds with hearts aglow with gratitude 
as they uttered some such words as these: 


„GOD BLESS AND PROSPER FOR EVER OUR 
BRAVE GOOD OLD EncGuisH Grips! ”’ 


As to the archer whose arrow stopped the 


Queen Victoria. 


King Edward. 
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grim work of the executioner, that secret 
was never divulged, although there were 
those who said to each other, as I may say 
to you, *I have my suspicions." And when 


t- 


they said this in the presence of young 
Alfred Holdge, his face was usually redder 
than it had been; and this would make 
them look at each other with a laugh, and 
then straightway hold their tongues. 


Wu 
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THE VOLCANIC ISLAND: 
A VERY QUEER YARN OF A SCHOOLBOY MARINER. 
By R. ANDREE. 
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Making a Note of It. 
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M* Uncle John spent a great deal of his 
leisure, and a very great deal of his 
money, in collecting various odds and ends 
from all sorts of outlandish places. He was 
constitutionally a human magpie, with a 
mania for picking up. His house was a 
perfect museum; and as for the chimney- 
piece in his study, I wonder how any housc- 
maid had the patience, or the nerve, to dust 
it. 

Spears, helmets, swords, pedigree shields 
(well battered in bygone combat), and 
daggers occupied all the wall spaces of the 
entrance hall, and, with morions and maces, 
were jostled along the panels of the stair- 
case by bows, poisoned arrows, clubs, toma- 
hawks, Chinese shoes, and any other curio 
that could be hungup. Then with cabinets 
of shells, eggs, and butterflies, and humming- 
birds, and cockatoos, and monkeys, Uncle 


John's home was a zoological garden of 
stutfed specimens. 

From my earliest days, when I climbed up 
that delightful staircase on all-fours, and 
practised the lance exercise with a steel pen 
on the pet squirrel ; through that intermezzo 
of hobble-de-hoyhood, when I experienced 
the elevation of my shirt collars and the 
consequent depression of my coat tails, all 
these things were a wonder to me, especially 
as I was not allowed to touch. And I 
remember how I longed to be one of Uncle 
John's sailors on his next cruise, and steer 
his yacht (for I never doubted my capability 
of doing so, although I knew there were no 
milestones or direction-posts at sea) to some 
new land of wonder, where the ocean was 
Oxford or Cambridge blue, and peppered 
with coral islands all teeming with curios, 
animal, edible, and mineral. 

I believe my father, who since my mother’s 
death had been very restless and affected 
with “a truant disposition," had from time 
to time approached Uncle John on the subject 
of a family cruise to the Pacific—Uncle John 
being an old bachelor, was clearly intended 
by Providence to be a convenience to his 
family; but, for some reason or other, 
nothing came of these negotiations for years, 
ns it seemed to me, though in fact it was 
only during my last half at Eton that the 
idea had been broached. However, one 
happy morning, just after I had left school, 
Uncle John, having relented, wrote to us— 
that is, to my father— saying that he would 
take the three of us—meaning myself, my 
sister Dot, and the Guv'nor. 

Cousin Joe was to come with us. That 
was all right. ile had been in the Harrow 
eleven, and was a fair change bowler; but 
I think I could Jick him. Our old maiden 
Aunt Susan was to be shipped also, [ 
suppose as a chaperon to Dot. I know I 
misbehaved myself that morning at break- 
fast by shouting with joy, and Dot sat down 
to the piano directly the meal was over and 
strummed out a hornpipe. and out in the 
garden we made believe the clothes-posts 
were masts, and we hauled at the lines for 
rigging. Even sixth-form boys do silly things 
when they are excited ; but, of course, one's 
young sister must be amused. I think that 
was the real reason ! 


Under thése néw circumstances f felt that 
I must be practical. I was an explorer in 
posse. Sol taught myself to tie all sorts of 
difficult knots in whipcord, and I made Dot 
practise sea-sickness on the swing, whilst I 
lay in the garden hammock and thought 
about life on board ship. Then I bought a 
compass for my watch-chain, in case I was 
lost in the bush; and, once more to please 
my sister, I took lessons from her in darning 
my socks and sewing buttons on tightly. 

What days of bustle these were whilst we 
were waiting for the yacht to be fitted out! 
What packages arrived for us from the 
stores! How the sewing-machine rattled 
away upstairs! How the whole house was 
upside down, and all the servants in ill. 
humour! An awful time! But jolly too, 
because they wouldn’t let me do my own 
packing ; so I let them make hay of all my 
traps, and only got cross once when I found 
a barricade of portmanteaus in the passage, 
and stumbled over them before I could strike 
a light. Still, those days of packing passed 
somehow and everything was said to be 
ready. Then we all went down to the sea 
and admired Uncle John's yacht, the Ariel,. 
and watched the tide plashing up against 
her in countless laughing ripples (some 
Greek Johnnie said this first, I think), and, 
beyond, the great blue ocean. 

J thought Uncle John looked rather a 
bounder in his yachting cap, something like 
a steward of a Gravesend boat; and he was 
awfully tiresome at that time. His head was 
so full of stores, he could talk of nothing 
but ropes, tarpaulins, and sails, and charts 
and tins of milk, pork and beans. and com- 
pressed vegetables and preserved fruits. I 
could see the sense of some of these things, 
but when he urged that a bold explorer must 
have an adequate supply of somebody’s pills, 
I failed to follow his reasoning. I had no 
objection to Carter's seeds. or bright hand- 
kerchiefs, or red glass beads, or spades, or 
Kodaks, for it looked as if the old gentleman 
was thinking of founding a colony somewhere. 
That might be rather good fun, I thought. 
Dot could knock the double Rule of Three 
into the woolly heads of niggers, and have 
a school of whitey-brown urchins; and 
possibly we might have to open a new 
cemetery with old Aunt Susan. Then 
there were guns, and cartridges innumer- 
able. Dot imagined that these were to 
shoot pirates with, and that our cruise to 
the South Sea Islands was to be anything but 
Pacific. How silly one's sisters always are ! 

All on board at last! And up went the 
anchor. Cousin Joe was very promptly 
assisted to his berth; and I chuckled to 
myself that I was the only member of the 
family who turned up to dinner. Dot had 
been looking rather serious, but said she 
enjoyed the fresh air; the Guv'nor, with a 
sudden lurch to leeward, sneaked off behind 
a sail; and poor Aunt Susan lay a heap of rugs, 
shawls, and misery, with her bonnet and 
front a perfect wreck. I was all right, of 
course, but I must confess to having felt as 
if my body were a piston moving up and 
down my dinner, which indeed was eventually 
misplaced when nobody was looking. 

I don't know much about ships myself, so I 
cannot give a nautical account of the voyage. I 
am a river sailor, and a good oar, which many 
real sailors emphatically are not. I will 
simply say that the weather on the whole 
favoured our good schooner, and we sped 
gaily onward, so Uncle John said, to our 
destination, wherever that might be. Going 
on deck you heard every morning the regular 
question. How's her head?” which query 
Dot, when she first heard it, took as applying 
to Aunt Susan, who was very far from being 
at home on the rolling deep. 

We heaved the lead, we shortened sail, we 
dawdled, we dined, weslept, and made it lunch 


time by the sun, eight bells o'clock. . I don't 
know how they fixed the time, but Uncle John 
told me that was their Solar system, and he 
ought to know. 


dow in Peter Robinson's, and sometimes great 
green seas would chevy us as if they wanted 
to play leap-frog with the Ariel; and how 
they managed to slip under her without inore 
splash I never could understand. Very often 
the gulls would come tlying round the stern- 
post, and Cousin Joe would make desperately 
bad shots, and I laughed, and we had a row, 
which helped us through the day. 

But nothing particular happened, excepi 
that every night was hotter than the last. 
The sun was scorching all day, and the seu 
so calm you might have launched an eight 
oar ; and I believe the water wassohotthatthe 
flying-fish jumped out of the water into the 
port-holes, whispering, * Cook me, if you 
please," as if to find a cooler resting-place in 
the irying-pan. We were crossing the Line, 
and a difficult crossing it was, although the 
traffic certainly did not stop us; but the 
sails flapped idly, and Aunt Susan said the 
water was like the Serpentine. 

And now we came to spice islands, longi- 
tude something, and latitude something 
else, where Uncle John took on board birds of 
paradise, tigers’ claws, malacca canes, and 
curiously woven mats, to say nothing of green 
parrots, monkeys, and bananas, so that we 
becume & branch of the Town Museum afloat. 
Here Aunt Susan set to work with great in- 
dustry sketching cocoa-trees with wonderful 
reflections in cobalt water, so that the draw- 
ing looked all right whether upside down or 
not. But these works of art were not 
altogether successful, for the Guv'nor said 
that those great round masses meant for 
tree-tops looked for all the world like old 
gentlemen’s wigs stuck up on area railings. 

Then we sailed still farther to the South — 
at least we almost drifted, for there was no 
wind, till one day my uncle, who had been 
scanning the copper-coloured sky very wist- 
fully, declared, * We shall catch it by-and- 
by," and gave orders to look out for dirty 
weather. 

And not a bit too soon. We did catch it, 
and no mistake. (N.B.—I cribbed this de- 
scription of the storm from Aunt Susan's 
diary the next day. She left the book in the 
saloon when she went to lie down. TI thought 
it rather good for her.) 

“ Typhoon, the great wind giant, threw his 
thunder-cloud mantle over the Moon, and 
came shrieking over the waste of waters. 
He smote the ship with a terrible force, and 
drove her, shivered by lightning, and lashed 
by the spray, and broken by green seas, for 
league on league, before his irresistible might. 
The Ariel was a toy of that seething ocean. 
But her timbers were sound, and there were 
brave hearts to battle with the storm. The 
good ship staggered, but she rose to the seas, 
till Typhoon went howling away to work de- 
struction in other waters, and an answer was 
gent to the mariners’ prayer, and the Ariel 
rulled and plunged, tempest-tossed, but still 
seaworthy, till daybreak. . . . 

* The sun rose a golden shield from the 
golden sea " (This is Aunt Susan's —all the 
rest is mine), and flashed on the figures busy 
about the deck among broken spars and 
tattered sails. 

* Where are we now?" was the questien 
everybody asked. Neither Uncle John nor 
the skipper could answer. Still, there we 
were; and a reference to the chart and 
complicated calculations proved beyond any 
reasonable seafaring doubt that we were not 
anywhere near land. But there was an 
island as plain as could be, low lying in the 
morning sun, on our weather bow! 

By-and-by it was discovered that no island 
ought to be where this island was. How 


Sometimes the clouds were 
slate-colour and black like the mourning win- 
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could an island have committed such a tres- 
pass? Uncle John declared the chart was 
wrong, and that we had arrived most oppor- 
tunely to set the chart right. 

“The island must be volcanic," he sid, 
“The sea does sometimes play these’ geo- 
graphical tricks, and upheaves a strand, just 
as mushrooms grow at home," The old 
gentleman was no doubt an authority, and 
his explanation of the matter was considered 
unassallable. 

* Pity he can’t take it home,” said Cousin 
Joe. "It would be a fine curio!” 

„ don't think it would," said J. Why, 
the island is all flat and bare, and there's 
nothing on it but sunshine." All the same 
we had found something; and myriads of 
sea-fowl flew round us as if we were a 
novelty (as I suppose we were), and accom- 
panied us as we rowed on shore to take pos- 
session with three cheers, and one cheer 
more for Uncle John. 

The island was in colour like a bath-brick. 
There was hardly a patch of green anv- 
where. It was evidently brand-new, too young 
for its grass whiskers to have sprouted; no 
second-hand, part- worn island, but an allot- 
ment fresh baked from the oven of eternal 
summer. 

We had a picnic on the beach. 
of explorers on sand as yet untouched by 
a wooden spade, where, no doubt, turtle 
wandered innocently by night, quite uncon- 
scious that they might be made into clear 
soup by the invaders! Fancy the sedentary 
oyster wagging his beard undisturbed by the 
intruding knife! And the lobster taking 
his crustacean walks abroad unvexed by 
dreams of mayonnaise, and without a 
dread of being forced into aculinary partner- 
ship with the turbot! I don't mean to say 
that we really did find all these things, but 
we looked for them, and deserved success, if 
we did not meet with it. 

Uncle John said the soil was splendid, so 
Dot set to work and planted all our seeds, 
and made the men's backs and shoulders 
ache in doing the digging she ordered. 
Cousin Joe and the old gentleman were 
very good at looking on, whilst Papa and 
Aunt Susan would dawdle about tickling the 
ground with a hoe, and I admired the beauty 
of labour so much that I refrained from any 
interference. We (when I say *we" I 
mean the other Johnnies) made such tents 
of sails and spars that it was much better 
than camping out on the Thames or 
being a volunteer at Aldershot. We never 
had to go upstairs to fetch things, and we 
made little kegs do duty for chairs (and very 
good seats they were, only sometimes their 
heads would fall in) and big fat casks did 
for tables. Aunt Susan said: “Why not 
build a house?” But this was nonsense. 
For how could you build a house with pack- 
ing-cases or even a cottage with  pre- 
served-meat tins? Then, if we waited for 
our trees to grow, we should have years to 
wait before we got proper timber, and natur- 
ally we should be tired of the island long 
before then and sail away. So we some- 
times slept on board the vacht, and some- 
times on this island of endless spring, where 
Uncle John was the monarch, Dot and Aunt 
Susan the Court, and Dad the landed. gentry. 
As for myself, 1 suppose I was the rabble, 
and Cousin Joe helped to make the crowd. 

This idle life was delicious. No early 
school, no lessons at all, every day a whole 
holiday. Our seeds sprouted very quickly, 
as if they had been pushed up from below, 
andthere were any number of strange fish to 
be caught. I was perfectly contented. I 
never missed the postman's knock. Certainly 
I should have liked to read about the foot- 
ball matches, and I wished I had brought my 
golf clubs with me; we might have made a 
nice nine-hole course on the island, aud I 
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should have been chanipion of the South 
Pacific. However, the sailors made some 
rope quoits, and 1 could always have a game 
with Cousin Joe when the fish would not 
bite and Dot bothered me about gardening. 
But I believe the Guv'nor was getting sick 
of the island, and wanted to get back into 
civilisation. Uncle John, though, was in no 
particular hurry ; he said he would leave his 
island in tenantable repair, in case any 
Robinson Crusoe should be shipwrecked 
there. So we remained where we were till 
we began to be ill-tempered about nothing, 
which fact clearly proved that we had ex- 
hausted all the charms of solitude. 

But one morning something happened to 
stir up a new excitement, for Dot, who had 
the welfare of the garden always uppermost 
in her mind, was the earliest riser of our 
camp, and she came running and woke us 
all up with this surprising intelligence: 

"Agreat glass case has cu.ne on shore, 
and in it there's & ship!" she exclaimed 
Hreathlessly. ‘Come out, Uncle John, and 
see!” 

And surely enough a towering iceberg had 
bumped our island whilst we were snoring, 
and lay stranded on our beach, with a hull 
embedded in the glittering mass. Here was 
Dot's great glass case; and away we ran, the 
sailors foremost, Cousin Joe and 1 neck and 
neck after them, the Guv'nor and Aunt Susan 
hopelessly distanced, and Uncle John still 
farther in the rear, struggling with a knotted 
shoe-lace. 

The great glass case was apparently 
perspiring, as we were, and was dwindling 
rapidly. “It will soon be nothing but a 
slop,” Dot said. 

And Dot was right, for in a short time thie 
ship lay bare, and a battered old hulk she 
turned out to be. Her name was gone— 
there was no evidence of the late crew. The 
Polar ice had cracked her timbers as a nut- 
cracker nips a filbert, and held her fast in 
“a frost prison” (as Aunt Susan wrote in 
her diary) ‘till the berg drifted to the sun- 
shine of the North, and there, melting, set 
her captive free, duinb record of an unknown 
sen.” (My aunt was so struck by this event 
that she narrowly escaped drifting into poetry, 
as appears by the above quotation, which I 
copied. clandestinely, as I did once before 
about the storm.) 

So here we had the wreck on our island, 
and consequently any amount of timber. 
“Now for a house!” Dot suggested. But 
Uncle John and the Guv'nor laughed at 
the idea. However, my sister argued them 
into compliance with her scheme by explain- 
ing that a Marine Villa residence would be a 
great convenience to the possible Robinson 
Crusoe, and a fitting addition to the excellent 
kitchen garden we had planted. At any rate, 
the building would give us all something to 
do. Accordingly we blistered our hands with 
swinging axes, we worked with might and 
main at chiselling and hammering. We 
hacked, we hewed the old oaken timbers. In 
fact, like Cesar, we came, we sawed, and in 
the end we conquered. We had built a house, 
very square, and all ground floor, and only 
one room, Which we divided into loose boxes, 
in case, J suppose, Robinson Crusoe should 
be wrecked with other members of his family. 
* It was not, architecturally, an imposing 
residence ; but we were all very proud of our 
work. 

For all that, after we had nailed up shelves 
and hung the door, we found that the house 
still lacked something. There ought to be 
a tower!” Uncle John declared. “That 
would be an object seen far out at sea. and, 
when we are gone, some ship may sight the 
island and enjoy the comforts we have eft 
behind." 

“And it will be so handy,“ added Dot, 
' for Robinson Crusoe to climb up and scan 
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the horizon. That's the right expression, 
isn't it, uncle?“ i : 

So the addition of a tower was decreed. 
But when the tower became a fact, the new 
structure was merely a large wooden packing- 
case supported by four uprights, and this 
lookout was entered by climbing a ladder. 
Our new parlour next the sky had no 
windows—only open spaces in the walls, 
which let a charming draught whistle through ; 
but all of us, including Aunt Susan, were 
shinning up the ladder all day long’ and 
gazing with the deepest interest at nothing 
above the horizon. 

Our home, at least the intended home of 
anybody who might want accommodation 
in a non-residential neighbourhood, was now 
complete, and we turned our attention to the 
garden. IJ almost ought to say our farm, for 
we had corn growing, besides all sorts of 
vegetables, and it was now harvest-time, and 
the entire population of the island (except 
Aunt Susan, who made tea for us and sig- 
nalled from the watch-tower when she was 
ready) busied themselves with the crops, and 
I amused myself by tight-lacing the sheaves 
with straw waistbands, which Dot persisted 
in taking as a personal insult. | 

It was on a sultry afternoon whilst we 
were all employed with our harvesting, and 
were looking up anxiously from time to time 
at the tower where Aunt Susan was waiting 
to signal tea-time, when sudden!y there was 
a sound as of distant thunder, and the corn- 
field seemed to heave and dip, as if the dry 
land were the deck of the Ariel in a ground 
swell. We looked at one another aghast. 
What was going to happen? Clearly, if 
the island was to misbehave itself in this 
manner we were better on board the yacht. 
The boats were lying on the beach, and we 
made for them with all speed, and put the 
whole family on board, without for the 
moment remembering poor Aunt Susan, who 
was up aloft in the tower and signalling 
wildly, as we saw from the yacht. However, 
a boat was manned and sent back instantly. 
But no sooner had the dinghey's head been 
turned towards the island, than the land 
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heaved once more, as a tidal wave swept over 
the sea, and our house and cornfield sank. 

" But the look-out still stood, and Aunt 
Susan remained as Sister Ann on her watch- 
tower. The boat was plunging in the 
disturbed waters, when . . . . another shock ! 
and the tower, rent in twain, nodded to the 
earthquake, and collapsed into the ocean, 
leaving but one upright still standing, and a 
bit of the flooring just sufficient to keep Aunt 
Susan in safety. 

However, we succeeded in getting the old 
lady on board, quite herself. beyond a 
draggle-tailed condition and upset nerves. 

What entry she made in her diary of this 
episode I don't know; but she was very 


proud of being the last person to leave the 
shipwrecked island. 

* After all," said Uncle John, when we 
were comfortably settled on board, “the 
chart was very nearly right. Volcanic 
islands sink or swim at the discretion of the 
earthquake.” 

As my uncle spoke, the Ariel shivered from 
her keel, a heavy sea struck her, smashed a 
lot of glasses, and upset the Guv’nor’s soup ; 
and when we iooked out in the morning the 
chartwas as right as chart could be—there 
was no island near us. 

So *up-ahchor." and away to the island 
whose cliffs are white, and which is not 
volcanic. 


There is no cause for alarm ! This is only the creature encountered by poor Uncle in his dreams, 
after spending an afternoon with his promising nephew at the Zoo. 
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HEROES OF THE 


‘VARSITY BOAT RACE 


BRILLIANT AFTER-CAREERS OF FAMOUS BLUES. 


Pur after-achievements in the Church of 

England of the crews of the first 
University Boat Race, as set forth in the 
previous article, can hardly ever be surpassed 
by any successors of theirs in the great race 
on the Thames ; but, nevertheless, many men 
have rowed since then who have later on 
won high ecclesiastical honours for themselves 
and have been celebrated equally for their 
nobleness of character and for the greatness of 
their intellect. 

Other Blues have become bishops. In 
addition to G. 
already stated, became Bishop of Melanesia, 
the list of Cambridge eights contains the 
name of a gentleman who is a bishop to-day. 
The name is that of H. F. Johnson, who is 
the present Bishop of Colchester. After his 
feats upon the river the future bishop, turned 
his attention to the Army and became a 
corner in the First Royal Dragoons, in which 
he remained, however, for only a year, and 
soon afterwards he was ordained. His is one 
of a few notable cases in which a young man 
has begun life in the Army and wound up by 
becoming one of the heads of the Church. 


A. Selwyn’s son, who, as, 


By Henry LRHACIH. 


PART II. 


The Archbishop of York was in his early 
days a lieutenant in India. In the Oxford 
boat of 1842 at bow there was F. T. 
Macdougall, who was destined for a hard and 
eventful career. This race was the last 
Westminster to Putney race, and Cambridge, 
being overtrained, were decisively beaten by 
six lengths. When he left the University 
Macdougall turned his attention to surgery, 
and became surgeon and demonstrator of 
anatomy at King's College, London. Then 
he joined the Church, and for twelve years 
laboured indefatigably as Bishop of Labuan. 
When he came home he became Canon of 
Winchester and Archdeacon of the Isle of 
Wight, and a fine hard-working career came 
to an end with his death about sixteen years 
ago. George Hughes, brother of the famous 
* Tom " Hughes, rowed at No. 7 in the same 
boat. 

Another distinguished clerical Old Blue 
is the Venerable Ernald Lane, Rector of 
Leigh and Archdeacon of Stoke. upon-Trent, 
who was No. 5 in the Oxford beat in 1858, 
and who has been good enough to furnish 


me with his personal remembrances ofc the whole race 


what was to Oxford at least a most exciting | 


if hopeless race, for at the second and third 
strokes the stroke oar caught a common crab 
and the results were disastrous. Mr. Lane 
says: There were many incidents belong- 
ing to the year 1858 which we of the crew 
thought very interesting, and our coach, the 
Rev. Mr. Shadwell of Oriel, made a poem 
about the. crew which we thought rather 


good. But the incident which fixed itself in 


all our memories was that our stroke oar irt 
the very start— in the second and third strokes 
which he rowed— had his oar caught by the 
wash wave of a steamer. The steamers in 
those days were allowed to start a little 
above the boats and the starfing-post. 
He was suddenly thrown back on to No. 7 
(E. Warre, the present headmaster of Eton), 
and had only just recovered from the first 
shock when a second huge wave caught him 
and again threw him back on to No. 7. This 
time the oar was wrenched out of his hand, 
the rowlock was bent back, and finally the 
cord which bound the top of the rowlocks 
together, was bürst. The result was that 

8 rowed with the stroke oar 
) (unable 
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unable to keep his oar more than half the 
time within the rowlocks. After a time he was 
able to give us some sort of a stroke; but 
with the forward rowlock quite out of the 
perpendicular, he could of course put no 
strength and not much time into it. I at 
No. 5 saw it all and heard one or two entreat 
him to jump out of the boat, and I also heard 
his answer, ‘I can't swim!’ It is need- 
less to say that we were beaten by a good many 
lengths." 

The Rev. Herbert Kynaston, Canon of 
Durham and principal of the Durham 
College, rowed twice for Cambridge, in 1856 
and 1857, being stroke the latter year, and 
be has mentioned to me an interesting cir- 
cumstance concerning this race. During 
the practices for this race," he says, I was 
in for my Classical Tripos examination, and as 
the list came out late at night I was obliged by 
training regulations to go to bed still in sus- 
pense as to the result, and was roused out of 
my first sleep by &n invasion of congratula- 
ting friends bearing the welcome news that I 
was bracketed as Senior Classic." Two 
matters must be mentioned concerning Dr. 
Kynaston’s Blue. His uncle, W. Snow, was 
stroke of the Cambridge boat in the first 
University race. Dr. Kynaston’s original 
name was Snow, but he changed it for private 
reasons. Also he and E Warre rowed at 
Henley in 1865 for the Pairs. Surely they 
were a remarkable pair ! 

E. Lambert, who rowed for Cambridge in 
1881 and 1882, is now a clergyman performing 
exceptionally arduous work in Liverpool, and 
who indeed ever since he left his University 
has laboured incessantly for the benefit of 
seamen. He is now Chaplain Superintendent 
of the Seamen’s Church and Institute, 
Hanover Street, Liverpool. Twice in his life 
he has saved persons from drowning, and 
when he was engaged at Sunderland and was 
a member of the Volunteer Life Brigade there 
he helped to rescue with the rocket apparatus 
the crews of various ships. Moreover, a 
singular coincidence has to be mentioned. 
One night another Old Blue, whowas no other 
than Dr. Kynaston just referred to, was stay- 
ing with him, when there was an alarm of fire 
at a fuel works at a local dock. It was after 
two o’clock in the morning then, but at 
three o'clock both Mr. Lambert and the 
Canon were at the scene of the fire, and as 
an eye-witness described it, the former ** was 
in fighting trim, assisting the police to get the 
hose to the most dangerous points and work- 
ing like a Briton, while, with a few cheery 
words, he encouraged others to do likewise, 
and it was not until the danger of explosions 
was over that he retired from the immediate 
vicinity of the dreaded tanks. There 
are," this same writer went on, men among 
our clergy who, not only by precept but by 
example, can show what can be done in 
times of peril, and it is by men of such 
calibreas Mr. Lambert being closely associated 
with our seamen that they are, as a class, be- 
coming more thoughtful and earnest members 
of society." The writer of that testimony 
was himself a seaman. Mr. Lambert, who, 
by the way, war President of the C.U.B.C. in 
1882, says he is a great believer in the moral 
value of the discipline and fellowship which 
are incidental to a rowing career. 

That shows the sort of stuff of which the 
"Varsity Blue is made, and other glorious 
instances may be quoted. 

Bow of the Oxford boat in 1846 was H. S. 
Polehampton, who became a Fellow of Pem- 
broke, and was afterwards Chaplain at 
Lucknow during the Indian Mutiny. He 
was always an enthusiastic athlete, and as 
late as November 1855, just before he set 
out for India, he went in for a scratch race at 
Oxford. His boat came in second, and he was 
rewarded with a pint pewter, which he greatly 
prized and took abroad with him. In India 


he was a most devoted pastor of his flock. 
During the summer of 1856, however, he had 
& most dangerous fever, brought on by his in- 
cessant and unwearied care of the men of the 
52nd Regiment during a severe visitation of 
cholera. The next summer he was shot 
through the body at Lucknow, and very 
shortly afterwards he succumbed to an 
attack of cholera. It has been said that his 
preaching as well as his visitation of the 
sick during a cholera epidemic in 1849, 
before he went to India, will never be for- 
gotten. 

Instances of this sort are sad but glorious, 
and there are many of them in unwritten 
history of the Varsity Boat Race “and after." 
Such another is that of W. R. B. Jacobson, 
who thrice in the early sixties rowed in the 
Oxford boat, and who died at his post asa 
parish clergyman in 1880 at Exmouth. He 
went straight from Oxford to work among the 
crowded masses of poverty and vice in the 
East End of London. One who knew him 
says that there he spent his strength for 
others in obstinate yet noble disregard of 
self, refusing meat while so many of his poor 
were in want and rags, and going badly 
clothed and badly shod in order to save 
money for his schools. One poor woman in 
his parish had a husband subject, during the 
night, to violent fits, during the paroxysms of 
which main force was required to hold him 
down. She could get help from her hus- 
band’s mates on Saturdays and Sundays 
only; but on all other nights Mr. Jacobson 
would go down and wait to do the work. 
Such acts of kindness served as a passport 
where few could safely go. The widow, a 
few years later, on hearing of her bene- 
factor's illness, desired to devote a large 
part of a sum of money, unexpectedly gained, 
as an offering to him. When she was told 
of his death she at once purchased and sent 
down a costly bouquet to be laid upon his 
grave. Once a year his old stroke oar used 
to come up from his country parish to relieve 
him for a short holiday. His heavy labours 


And his keen personal privations told an 
inevitable tale upon him. Almost the last 
incident of his life was touching. Just be- 
fore he died, when he was only just able to 
speak, he gave an order upon the grocer. 
The matter was mentioned to the doctor, 
who said the patient might have what he 
wanted. It was bought and brought to his 
bedside; but when he saw it he pushed it 
aside with a gesture of impatience, as if he 
could possibly have ordered it for himself. 
It was for the children that the Old Blue 
upon his deathbed had given the order. 

One more. No. 5 in the Oxford boat 
of 1856 was R. N. Townsend, who later on 
became Medical Officer of Health at Queens- 
town and Surgeon-Major of the Royal Cork 
City Artillery. He died in harness, of typhus 
fever, manfully doing his duty. When his 
death was announced, so greatly was he 
respected for his unselfish devotion to duty 
that every sbop ir the Queenstown district 
put up a sign of mourning. and all the ships 
in:the harbour had their flags half-mast 
high. Two thousand people of all classes 
attended his funeral, and after all was over 
the Queenstown Town Commissioners on 
passing a vote of condolence with Mrs. Towns- 
end stated that no one krew what he did 
in charity, and that they considered him as 
great n hero as any that ever fell on the field 
of battle." 

There is something that is infinitely 
pathetic about such careers of Old Blues, 
and conjectures inevitably rise in one's mind 
when one watches the Eights at practice or 
in the race itself nowadays. But after all, it 
is such careers as these that so fully justify 
the Blue. The late Lord Justice Chitty, one 
of the finest strokes who ever sat in the Oxford 
boat, once said, I feel when I have rowed 
with a man I know him from head to foot. If 
I had to lead a forlorn hope I should like best 
to have with me some of my old shipmates, 
some of the steady and trusty men who 
never failed in the supreme struggle of & 
University Race." 
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ERaLpny is a subject to be taken seriously, 
but not too much so. It is a strange 
mixture of fact and fiction, authority and 
pretence, that is always interesting ard oc- 
easionally amusing, and never so much so as 
in what are known as corporation arms. 

With this part of our paper we have a 
coloured plate of the arms of over seventy of 
the chief corporations of the kingdom in 
which these peculiarities are manifest. The 
draughtsman has not gone out of his way to 
five us mere curiosities. We have not the 
bathing machine and sundries treated 
heraldically with which Blackpool is content, 
nor have we the pier aud church of South- 
end. the salt tish and barley bannocks of 
Langholm, nor the railway trains of Darling- 
ton and Whitehaven; but we have some 
very pretty things notwithstanding. — The 
oki part of the business is that most of the 
corporations have no right whatever to their 
arms! They have simply assumed them 
without authority and trusted to long use to 
make them respectable. 

Ihe City of London, for instance, can show 
no warrant for its arms. There is no trace of 

their ever having been granted, but they have 
been in use for centuries, and in 1623 were 
acknowledged to a certain extent by the 
Colege of Heralds in the grant made to 
Londonderry, as shown in the opposite corner 
of the plate. Here you have the cross of St. 
George and sword of St. Paul of London, 
vith a skeleton sitting on the rocks below. 

! The date shows that the skeleton cannot be 
n meinory of the famous siege in 1689; it 
really records the destruction of Old Derry 
in 1608 by Sir Charles Dogharty, after which 
it was raised from its ashes by the help of 
the City of London, whose name was tacked 
cn to it. 

Liverpool received the grant of its arms in 

| 1797. The name was originally Litherpool, 

‘he sluggish pool, of the same derivation as 
| Litherland, which is not somany miles away ; 
vt, somehow or other, it got mixed up with 
an imaginary bird called the liver, of which 
o one could make anything. One gentle. 
nan averred it was the eagle of St. John, 
:other that it was a shoveller or spoon- 

l. another a wild duck. The heralds, know- 

| 22 nothing of the old name of the town, 
^ided that it must be Laverpool, and so 
| med the long-uecked liver into a short- 
-^ked cormorant of a kind never seen in 
“is country, painted it white and put a 
ae of laver, that is seaweed, in its 
teak, 

Manchester got its arms in 1849. They 
wean instance of the prophetic, as the date 
«lows that the full-rigged ship in the chief 
tn have had nothing to do with the ship 
caval. The arms of Birmingham were 

|! Fanted in 1889, but were in existence long 
iore; Leeds, which has had no grant, was 
‘3nd using the same golden fleece and the 
t æ mullets in 1662; Sheffield is in similar 
(e, its eight arrows in saltire having been 
Ne familiar; Bristol is another instance, 
| * towers, with the three-master emerging 


(ve time ago, the editor permitted me to 
ay a few words to you on Duty. And J 
taniy felt honoured by the privilege. You 
the pen is such a mignty power for good 
«il that those who use it incur a heavy 
Pnsibility, and it was with considerable 
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from the castle gate, being an equaily old 
device. 

Bradford got its arms in 1847; the black 
object in the chevron represents a well. 
Nottingham, with no grant, was using its 
“two staves raguly ° and three crowns in 
1614. West Ham, with its ship and hammers, 
is, of course, new. Hull, with its ducal 
coronets, is very old; the coroneis are those 
asstuned by the syndicate of three merchant 
venturers who considered they were of the 
same trade as the three merchant kings of 
the East who came to Beth':!.em! 

Salford ia decidedly industrial. Here we 
have the shuttle and the flying bees, and the 
bale of goods, and the millrinds—a millrind 
being the crossed iron sunk in the upper 
millstone to receive the spindle fixed in the 
lower stone. This millrind also figures in 
the arms of West Bromwich. Newcastle 
had its three triple-towered towers as long 
ago as 1390; Leicester's cinquefoil is also 
old, but there is no grant; neither is there 
for Oldham's owls, nor for many more we 
need not stop to particularise. The weird 
object borne by Sunderland is said to be a 
sextant. Bolton's arms date from 1890; 
they bear a shuttle between an arrow and — 
not a sword, bnt—a mule spinning spindle. 
In the Preston arms the two P's below the 
paschal lamb are for Proud Preston- so the 
story goes. — Hudderstield has three black 
rams. Halifax has on the shield HALIZ 
and FAX, that is holy face—the face being 
the head of John the Baptist, which, as is not 
generally known, found its way to Halifax, 
and was kept as a relic in the church there 
dedicated to St. John! Another account 
has it that it was a maid who was obstinate 
and had her head cut off, which was tlung 
into a tree and grew moustaches, us duly 
emblazoned without authority. 

Wolverhampton has two cressets with 
burning coals, one hiddcn behind the canton, 
and below is the “stone column of Wulfrun- 
hampton.” South Shields has four men in 
a boat with a coxswain and a passenger; the 
size does not permit of your noticing the 
agonised expression on the face of the cox- 
swain, due to the crew rowing all on one side. 
Middlesbrough has three barques with a blue 
lion ready to bite. Walsall has boldly appro- 
priated the old royal arms, of course without 
authority. Rochdale glories in the woolpack 
between two sprigs of the cotton plant, which 
were granted in 1857. The Ipswich arms of 
the three den:i-hulks and the lion were granted 
as long ago as 1561. Wigan boasts a sort of 
detached villa with a sword on the roof; 
Hanley has three blue jugs to the fore; 
Newport has Richard the Third's Duke of 
Buckingham's arms with the chevron 
reversed; he was Lord of Newport. Devon- 
port has, appropriately, à. mural crown with 
oak branches and a ship in frame. Barrow- 
in-Furness has a paddle-boat under steam 
and sail, and, among other things, an arrow 
pointing to a bee (B for Barrow). Yarmouth 
has three herrings with the arms of all 
England to which it supplies them. 


MANLINESS. 
Bv Tun AUTHOR or “ Duty,” FTC. 


diffidence that I on the Christmas Eve of 
1906 sat down to pen a few lines on Manli- 
ness from my point of view. 

Christmas Eve one year before saw three 
boys seated in my study, all bright-eyed and 
alert, listening to a yarn respecting some 
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Among the others tlie least obvious is 
Bury, with the anvil, golden fleece, crossed 
shuttles and culms of papyrus, due to some 
official designer in 1877. Dudley has its 
eastle—not in the least like it-and a 
salamander in flames, the object in the centre 
being a basket of coals, with an anchor on 
one side (for Netherton probably), and 
generally, but not here, a miner's safety 
lamp on the other. Exeter has the curious 
triangular castle, and Hastings has a lion 
passant gardant sandwiched between two 
similar lions, which are dimidiated with the 
hulk of a silver ship. 

Glasgow deserves & paragraph to itself. 
As the old rhyme gocs : 


* Here'a the bird that never flew, 
Here's the tree that never grew, 
Here's the bell that never rang, 
Here's the fish that never swam.” 


The bird is St. Serf’s robin, which Kenti- 
gern restored to life. The tree is the bough 
which Kentigern caused to burst into flame 
in order that he might re-light the monastery 
lamps. The ring is the one Rhydderch gave 
to Langueth and which he found on the 
soldier’s tinger and threw into the river; and 
the fish is the one Kentigern caused to be 
caught in which the missing ring was found, 
The bell is the one Kentigern brought from 
Rome. A very useful saint was Kentigern, 
and no wonder that he is best known by his 
pet name of Mungo, ctierwise Munghu, 
which in British means the “ dear one." 

Edinburgh has a much simpler device, the 
castle with the windows and portcullis shut 
and the flight of steps. Leith has a lady in 


In ship, shown by the yards to be in distress, 


on a rippling sea, the lady being, according 
to some, the Virgin, according to others 
St. Margaret. Dundee has had, since 1673 
at least, its graceful pot of lilies. Paisley 
displays St. Mirren between the arms of 
Stewart and Hamilton. Greenock has a 
ship in full sail between two small craft lying 
off a quay, on which is a gentleman rolling 
sugar barrels while another hurries him up. 
Cork has a much less seaworthy craft between 
two red towers. Limerick has its castles— 
you know them by their weather-cocks— 
and Dublin also has its castles, which you 
know by their having their tops on tire. And 
Aberdeen has its three towers, looking not 
unlike blast furnaces, which it has surrounded 
with the double tressure given it in token of 
its loyalty against the English—but that is a 
long story of a long time ago. 

Of all these we might have said more, and 
something might have been said of the 
others, which are on more orthodox lines and 
tell many an interesting tale. But heraldry 
is a subject on which it is easy to dwell too 
long, and we have had enough of it for the 
present. We have said nothing of the crests 
and mottoes and supporters. They can wait. 
But it may be as well to note that only 
cities are entitled to have supporters, so 
that it is by their supporters that you know 
them. 


doings of my own in India nearly ‘wenty 
years ago. The eldest of the trio to-night is 
absent, serving his Queen and country in far 
off South Africa. He is my eldest son— a mere 
lad, yet in his teens, but I believe he possesses 
the heart of & hero. 
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Before he left for the front I jotted down a 
few maxims which I thought would help him 
in his career ns a soldier. My parting advice 
to him, when we said good.bye at South- 
ampton, was “ Live clean, be straight, do 
sour duty, and act the man." With these 
words lingering on my lips I turned away, and 
soon afterwards the Tagus troopship swung 
out of dock, and turned her nose Channel- 
wards. Iam trusting that an All-wise Prow- 
dence will before next Christmas time have 
closed this unhappy war and restored my boy, 
along with thousands of other gallant Britons, 
to an atmosphere of peace. 

As to living clean, I touched on that 
subject in my little paper entitled “ Duty," 
and as our old friend and genial comrade, 


Dr. Gordon Stables, is an authority on the’ 


subject, and has on many occasions used 
his powerful and versatile pen in the sacred 
cause of purity, I will say no more on that 
point. 

There are many boys, in fact —I may include 
adults who may straight-away be put down 
as sneaks. Every boy who is above the 
Third Form knows the origin of the word. I 
do not think a perfect boy exists, and I am 
sure that many good, brave, and well-mean- 
ing lads have during the course of their lives 
even acted the part of sneak. Now this is 
& very strong statement, but what I mean is 
this—that human nature is so warped that 
advantage is apt to be taken at times of the 
wrong-doings of others. 

Self- interest is planted so deeply in many 


of our hearts that we ofttimes are guilty of 


little actions towards our neighbours which, 
when confronted by the question “Js it 
manly ? make us feel almost fit to sink into 
our boots, and rightly so too. 
invariably a coward, and in nine cases out of 
ten a liar. This is another strong statement, 
but perfectly true.  Cowardice is shown 
when a fellow who, for the sake of some 
temporary gain, imaginary or otherwise, tries 


to shuffle on some one else's shoulders an 


offence of which he has himself been 
guilty. 

I knew a sergeant during the Afghan 
campaign who obtained the coveted three 
stripes by an act which dubbed him at once 
a sneak and a coward. The poor fellow he 
superseded I also knew well. The latter was 
reduced to the rank of corporal for an over- 
sight which was thoroughly unintentional, 
and the sneak, who for months had been on 
the look-out for promotion, was the informant 
who lost the unfortunate his sash. 

Just before the action of Futtehabad was 
fought, during a night attack, the sergeant 
bolted, leaving the corporal whom he had 
supplanted to hold an advanced post with 
half-a-dozen men against a body of Ghazis, 
the fiercest fighting men in the world. The 
corporal was killed, but I envy his fate 
rather than that of his superior, who was 
sent down to Peshawur under an armed 
escort, and, after a court-martial, dismissed 
from Her Majesty's service in disgrace. 

The sneak, as I have said, is almost in- 
variably a liar, and this type of humanity 
sticks in my throat even worse than the 
coward, who is very often the victim of 
mental and physical weakness. Boys, stick 
to the truth. It alwaxs pays in the long 
run, and nothing su ceeds like veracity pure 
and simple. The liar appears always such 
a pitiable cur, only good enough to be kicked 
like the leather we sport in our playing-fields. 
As an old Crimean veteran once remarked 
to me, “A lie is a lie, boy, no matter what 
colour you paint it"; and I think he's 
right. Sneaks and liars are not men, but 
mongrels, who deserve no place in the ranks 
of true manhood. 

Unselfishness is a manly duty. If I had 
the chance to begin life again as a boy I 
Should choose the late lamented General 


A sneak is, 
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Gordon as my exemplar. Seltishness had 
no part in his nature, and I believe he so 
cultivated his heart and mind that towards 
the end of his noble and distinguished life 
he gave up body and soul to the advance- 
ment of his fellow men’s material and 
spiritual interests. General Gordon left 
behind him a rich legacy to British boys in 
the matter of unselfishness and feeling for 
others. 

His memory will always remain as green 
as the holly-leaves that encircle the stand of 
my reading-lamp as I write. Therefore, boys, 
be unselfish. It is such men as Gordon and 
others who, by their unselfish and self-deny- 
ing ‘lives, enable you to live in peace and 
comfort at hcme. May we never forget 
this truth. 

Be straight. 
able to act the lie so that temporary advan- 
tages may be gained. I knew a fellow in 
my college days whom we will call Jimmy 
Brown. The Principal of the college had 
occasion to tackle Jimmy «about a certain 
breach of discipline of which Jimmy, 
although cognisant, was certainly not guilty. 
The real offender was a very popular student, 
with plenty of spare cash, so that he was 
able to count many satellites as his friends. 

Jimmy, who knew the whole truth about 
the matter, after the interview went straight 
to this particular student’s room, and gave 
him to understand that he, Jimmy, would 
not even be doubted, and that if the offence 
were repeated he would speak out. 

A few days later the practical joke was 
repeated, and Jimmy Brown, who was again 
interrogated, observed that a similar question 


should be addressed to the other student 


alluded to. Jimmy Brown was “slated” 
over that business and “ sent to Coventry." 


As I was one of the students who helped to 
put Jimmy into that deplorable condition of 
college life, I have for many years felt the 
keenest regret that I had a hand in the 


dirty business. 

Just before vacation time diphtheria in an 
awful form broke out. The first man to 
bolt from ** coll" was the student who had 
been the primary cause of Jimmy Brown's 
discomfort. Jimmy himself 


fellows.” 
and unfortunately succumbed. The memory 


of Jimmy Brown, after a lapse of many ` 


years, occupies a very high niche in my 
estimation, Jimmy was a true man. 


Pluck is a splendid quality, and one which ' 


I believe is not entirely hereditary. It may, 
in my humble opinion, be cultivated by the 
weakest among us. 
swerving pluck was related to me by an 
invalided soldier from the front, only the 
other day. 

Little Delarey, eldest son of the famous 
Boer Commandant, and only fifteen years of 
age, Was trudging one day behind his father, 
when a Lee-Metford bullet struck hin in the 
abdomen. Faltering, and leaving a trail of 
blood behind, the gallant lad struggled until 
at last he fell and exclaimed in a faint voice, 
e Father, I'm hit; I can do no more.” He 
died in à few minutes. This boy was manly, 
and although he was the foe of my son, now 
at the front, I respect the lad's memory. 

Ioys, we can all be plucky and manly— 
plucky in facing what is wrong, unjust, and 
impure ; manly in giving a litting hand to the 
fellow who is down. 


Church bells across the Bedford Level are 
clanging their notes of ** Peace and goodwill 
towards men." A mocking satire--at least it 
seems to me, for, as I turn round to look upon 
the two boys bending over some Christmas 
illustrated numbers, 1 find a figure missing-— 
that of my eldest boy. May I again commend 


G OD 
sounds 


It may seem at times advis- 


never saw 
home again, for he persisted in remaining. 
in order, as he said, “to wait on the sick 
Brown caught tne terrible disease, ` 


A fine example of un- 


the maxims 1 gave him to the consideration 

of every fellow who reads the “BO.P.’— «a 
Live clean, be straight, do your duty, act the 
man." 


———9 tA 00 —— 


GOD SAVE THE KING! 


I. 


save the King! How strange it ~” 


To us who’ve known no king; 


An awkwardness the words surrounds, 


They have no well-known ring. " 
God save the Queen, since we could speak 
Formed our petition true; 
We learnt the words as infants weak, 
Ere we their meaning knew. 


II. 


But God has called the boy's own Queen, 
Victoria the blest, 

From earthly. realm to joys serene 
In His eternal rest. 

And though no more o'er us she reigns 
As Sovereign of our throne, 

For aye her memory remains 
In hearts she made her own. 


III. 


We loved her; yes, the great, the small, 
The peasant and the pcer, 

The richest, poorest, one and all, 
Her memory revere. 

She made us love her by her life, 
To others nobly lent ; 

As England's queen, as mother, wife, 
Few thoughts on self she spent. 


IV. 

She taught us boys what duty means, 
‘And how ease must give way ; 
How work comes first and intervenes 

' To rob us of our play ; 
And bow when we're by cares beset 

We should to self be true; 
And what she teught we'll ne'er forget : 
"This only is her due. 


y 
But she has left us, and her throne 
Cur Lord King Edward fills; 
He, like his mother, is our own, 
: And through our hearts there thrills 
True loyalty, the birthright old 
That built our England’s fame, 
That made our foes, though brave and bold, 
Tremble at England's name. 


VI. 
God save the King! The prayer shall ring 
As truly as of yore, 
Although we sorrow as we sing 


For her who is no more. 
God save the King! Around him fling 


The girdle of Thy love, 
And may the years before him bring 
New blessings from above. 
SOMERVILLE GIBNEY. 
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OUR * B.0.P.” DRAUGHTS 
COLUMNS. 


II. —INTRODUCTORY (continued). 


W: will now proceed to instruct our 

young draughts-players in the method 
which is generally adopted for registering or 
recording the play of games and problems. 
Thus he may be enabled to follow these 
studies through the medium of what is 
termed the Figure Notation. This will be 
found very simple and quite easy to under- 
stand. 

Everybody and his aunt play checkers, as 
our American cousins would say (who are great 
players), and we shall at the outset assume 
that our readers have just sufficient acquain- 
tance with the rudiments of the game to 
know how to move the pieces in the ordinary 
course of playing a game. Our object being 
then to describe the Figure Notation, we first 
illustrate the board and men set in order for 
play : l 

BLACK 


ua P y 


Se tips 


rA . 
Yj iy Ou 7 2 


,. il Wy 


se e Z 


The pieces may be 8 on either the 
Black or White squares; but for typo- 
graphical convenience, as well as ease in 
reference and notation, we shall here, and 
throughout these studies, use the white 
squares in all our diagrammed positions. 

Without going into detailed instruction as 
to the rudiments of the game, observe that 
the board and men when placed for play 
always show a double corner at the right- 
Fand. side of each player. The object of the 
game is to capture the enemy’s pieces, or to 
confine them in aif unmovable or unplayable 
position—technically termed a “block.” 
The player who accomplishes this wins the 
game. Sometimes, however, a game must 
be relinquished as *''drawn," through a 
position arising in which neither the“ cap- 
ture " nor the “ block " can be accomplished ; 
instances of this sort will be dealt with later 
on. 

To come at once to the Notation of 
draughts, we illustrate the draughts-board 
numbered for this purpose : 


BLACK 


2 Gy 38 Y 
á A 
" m: G 


7 T 7 , Z 
Vili Vu P 


15 


WY 


d 12 
WY Jis : 
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The student may for the present number 
his board by temporarily putting small 
pieces of plain gummed paper on the 
squares, and writing the figures thereon. 
He will soon find that he will be easily able 
to follow our games and solutions without 
them; or, at all events, with merely a 
diagram like the above beside him for 
reference. 

Now in the first place Black always 
occupies those squares on the upper portion 
of the board numbered from 1 to 12; White, 
the lower portion, numbered from 21 to 32. 
Dlack always moves first in the games we 
shall record by figures; and the moves of 
both Black and White follow on alternatively, 
in consecutive order, as will be seen when 
the student comes to our Illustrative Game. 
Dy referring to the above diagrams it will be 
seen that Black, moving first, has the choice 
of seven opening moves. He may move from 
9 to 13, from 9 to 14, from 10 to 15, from 10 
to 14, from 11 to 15, from 11 to 16, or from 
12 to 16. Supposing Black moves 11 to 15 
and White replies with 22 to 18, Black 
captures by moving from 15 to 22, and 
White again captures by 25 to 18.* 

Now if the student will place his board 
and men for play, and turn to our illustra- 
tive game below. he will find that it com- 
mences with Black's move from 11 to 16, 
followed by White’s move from 24 to 20, then 
Black moves from 16 to 19, White capturing 
from 23 to 16, and afterwards Black captur- 
ing from 12 to 19. White now moves from 
22 to 18, whereupon Black plays from 9 to 
14, offering White a capture from 18 to 9, and 
Black in his turn capturing from 5 to 14, 
and so forth, these moves succeeding each 
other through three columns of figure nota- 
tion, and constituting the main or“ trunk” 
line of play, from which may spring varia- 
tions or branch lines of play, which we will 
explain later on. ‘The student, bearing in 
mind that the left-hand figure always indi- 
cates the square you play from, and the 
right-hand figure that square you play fo, 
may now proceed to test his knowledge of 
the notation by carefully playing over the 
following game: 


ILLUSTRATIVE GAME NO. 1. 


11 to 16 23 to 16 9 to 14 
24 to 20 12 to 19 18 to 9 
16 to 19 22 to 18 5 to 14 


We may pause here to observe that Black's 
method of exchanging or * manning down," 
has often the advantage tc a beginner of sim- 
plifying the game. But care must always be 
taken not to ** man " into a dangerous posi- 
tion. So far, however, Black has proceeded 
on perfectly safe lines. To continue, it being 
White's turn to play : 


25 to 22 4to 8 11 to 15 
8 to 11 27 to 24 32 to 27 
29 to 25 


We may pause here again, to correct a 
common fallacy amongst young players, which 
asserts that you should not bring out your 
back row of men until you are forced. 
While it is true that danger may lurk in their 
injudicious advance, it is generally necessary 
and proper that they should be boldly 
brought out to give support and attacking 
power to your “ forwards." 

Black's turn to play : 

3 to 8 


8 to 12 22 to 17 


9 We may remark, by the way, that should Black 
omit to capture by 15 to 22, or White by 25 to 18, the 
opponent bas the option of either compelling the 
“ take," or “ ve pt by removing from the board the 
offending piec which should have captured. 70 
“huf, or compel the capture, is always optional with 
him whose turn it is to move. However, where there is 
a choice of capturas. in two or more directions au 
option rests with him who has to capture. He must 
then complete the "take," or series of “takes.” iu 
whichever direction be adopts, or. submit to be 


huged. These are points citen in di: PPS 
igitiz éd by 


young playtrs. 
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Here, however, Black brings out his back 
piece carelessly. By moving from 1 to 5 he 
would not weaken his game, as he inevitably 


does now. White's move :— 
17 to 13 21 to 17 25 to 22 
8 to 11 14 to 21 


The following situation is noW arrived at: 
e 


DLACK 


egg lr "P 
Urt 


22 $^ 
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Black to move; White to win. 


Here White has obtained a winning 
position by a pretty and forcible sacrifice of 
one piece, and afterwards threatening to 
force a powerful exchange of two pieces for 
one by advancing from 22 to 18. If Black 
should endeavour to prevent this by now 
moving from 10 to 14, White would immedi- 
ately place him kors de combat by first 
moving from 13 to 9, compelling Black to 
take from 6 to 13, then 22 to 17, 13 to 22, 
26 to 3 would gain a King and insure a win 
for White handsomely. But replace the 
situation as in the diagram. It is now 
Black's turn to move, and he moves 
from 19 to 23 to prevent the threatened 
two-for-one exchange. But White can still 
secure & win thus: 


19 to 23 5 to 14 11 to 15 
27 to 18 22 to 17 9to 6 
lto 5 6 to 10 210 9 
26 to 23 13to 9 17 to 13 
10 to 14 15 to 18 White wins 
18 to 9 31 to 27 ultimately 


Black can of course defend himself in 
several other ways. But White should be 
able to force a win from the situation 
diagrammed above. We leave the student to 
try over the several Black defences for him- 
self, and discover the corresponding White 
wins if he so wish. Meanwhile, in playing 
over carefully the foregoing game, he should 
have mastered the notation and have pre- 
pared himself for the interesting studies 
which will follow. Should there be anything 
which our readers would desire to be further 
explained, the writer will be pleased to give 
attention to any Correspondence, whether 
relating specially to these articles, or the 
game generally. 


TO BE CQUTInVED. 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


APRIL. 


ENTOMOLOGY. 
Br THE Rev, THEODORE WOOD, F.E.S. 


W rex may now be considered as at an end, and, 
although the rush of summer work will not 
begin for wnother six or seven weeks, tlie enthusiastic 
entomologist ought to have his hands pretty well full. 
So see to your net, dear reader, and make sure that it 
ts in working condition. Take care that your setting- 
boards are ready for use. Lay iu & goudly supply of 
pius and pill-boxes, Give your lantern a thorough 
clean-up; and wake use of every chance that you can 
get for collecting, both by day and by night. 

There are severa! butterflies on the wing already, 
and you ought to get the pretty little Azure Blue 
(Leeena argiolus) as it tlits along holly-hedyes in the 
sunshine, while the Wood Argus (Ni u egeria) flies 
slowly to and fro in the glades and ridings of woods. 
This last looks more like u dead leaf in the air than 
anything else. Then, towards the end of the mouth, 
the Orange Tip (Anthocharis cardamines) makes its 
appearance, while * whites" and “smajl coppers” and 
hibernated “ tortoise-shells " and * peacocks ” ought to 
be tlyiug about every where. 

Moths are even more plentiful. Look out for the 
Emperor (Saturnia carpint), Which dashes abont on 
heaths in tie sunshine in a most excited manner. [f 
you have access to a moor, to, keep an eye open for 
the Small Lappet ( Lasiocampa ilicifolia ). whieh nowa- 

y8 nobody seems to get; while, it you are a 
southeruner, with woods instead of moors, the Kentish 
Glocy ( Endramis versicolor) is still on the wing. Aud 
remember that by exposing a new! y hatched female in 
a little bag of muslin, you can lure any number of 
males to their doom, 

Palings ought to produce quite a number of nice 
things, among them being the Great Oak Beauty 
(Amphidasis prodromaria „ the Mottled Grev (Larentia 
miultstrigaria), halt-a-dozen “ pugs " (Eupithecic). the 
Scalloped Hook-tip (Platupteruc lacertula), und the 
Early Grey (Xylocampa lithorhiza), Look on oak- 
trunks, too, for the Great and Luuar Marbled Promi- 
nents t Votodonta trepida and chaonia) and the Frosted 
Green (Cumatophora ridens), and on those of alder for 
the Scarce kitten (Dicranura bicuspis): while on 
poplars you may possibly find the Chocolate Tip 
(Clostera curtula). The best time to look for them is 
about five in the afternoon, when they have just left 
their cocoons, and are engaged in drying their wings. 

Most profitable of all, however, are the «allows, 
which, at tlic beginning of the month, should be at 
the very height of their attractive power. The 
male bushes are the best. You can tell them at 
once by their large golden catkins, and when you find 
& cluster of these on the banks of a stream, or in the 
open parts of a wood, you may expect to get moths in 
plenty. The best way to work them 1s by means of a 
sheet, and the biguer it. is the better. Spread it under 
the bushes as svon as darkness has fuirly set in, and 
give them a gentle shake. In a favourable spot. aud 
on.a suitable evening, the moths will come tumbliug 
down literally in scores; and, as they always pretend 
t^ be dead fur a ininute or two, you will be able easily 
to examine tliem and select tliose which you want. ]f 
they come to life again before you have quite finished 
your inspectiou, give the sheet a smart jerk, when they 
will all sham dead, as before. 

All the Twntocampe—eleven in humber—are to be 
taken in this way, together with a number of others 
which came to ivy-bloom in the autumn, and have 
since been lving up iu some cosy retreat. Perhaps, 
too, vou will get a Pine Beauty (Trachea pintperda); 
while in the day-time the Light aud Dark Orange 
Underwings (Brephos parthenias und B. notha) tv 
round and round the bushes in the warm sunshine, and 
now and then settle on the catkins. 

If there are no sallows anywhere in the nciglibotr- 
howl. try sugaring instead. The best mixture consists 
of a big wine glassful of coarse rum stirred up in 
about three-quarters of a pound of “black” treacle, 
Don't be persuaded to use * golden syrup" instead. as 
it is not nearly so attractive. Apply the mixture to 
the trunks of rough-barked trees in long narrow 
streaks immediately after sunset, and try to arrange 
Jour baits iu a circle, so that when you come to an 
end of one round, you may be at the starting-place for 
another. Then put away vour sugaring-tin, light your 
lantern, and make as many rounds of your baits as you 
ean get in. 

AN.B.—Dowt use an ordinary "bull's-eve," which 
gives far too strong a light. Something in the style of 
a bieyele lamp (not an acetylene one) is what vou 
vant, See that it is well tilled before You start: and, 
whatever you do, don't leave the matches at home! 

For some mysterious reason sugar becomes more and 
more attractive the oftener that it is applied; so that 
an old * round " will produce many more moths than a 
new ene close by. The streaks should run up and 
down the trunks, not across them > while, in examin- 
ing the baits, it is best to begin at the “driblets” near 
the bottom, aud thence to work upwards, Some 
moths are very shy, and will be off almost before they 
Rive you a chance to box them. Others fell to the 
zrouu as soon as the light is turned on them, and 
then scuttle burriedly away into tlie herbage. But 
most of them sit etolidly on. even in the full glare of 
the lantern, and will allow you leisurely to box them 
without making the slightest attempt tc escape. 

Unless moths taken in this way begin to knock 
themselves to pieces in the pill-boxes, it is best to 
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leave them alive until next morning, as if they are 
killed at on e the treacle may possibly soak through 
their bodies, and completely ruin them as specimens. 

Just a word, in conclusion, about killuig-bottles, 
Those sold by the dealers are very effective at first, but 
lose a little of their strength every time that they are 
opened. They will require re-charging by a competent 
chemist every few weeks. A laurel bottle is often 
recommended: but laurels don't grow everywhere, 
aud only the young shoots are of use, so that this is 
often out of the question. Personally, I prefer methy- 
lated chloroform. You can get enough for sixpence to 
last for several weeks, aud a single drop introduced 
Into a pill-box by means of a camel's-hair brash will 
kill the strongest moth iu two or three minutes. 


The Boy Himaelf, Poultry Run, Pigeon Loft, 
Aviary, Rabbitry, and Gardens. 


By Dn. GORDON STABLES, RN. 


Tur Boy HiwsELF.—Sinee I have taken to giving 
common-sense advice to my family of 400,000 or 
so in this column, I am agreeably surprised at the 
number of nice letters I receive thanking me for all I 
have written. Many say L have saved them from 
something worse than death—ua life of nervous im- 
becility. This terin, “nervous imbecility," is one of 
my own coining ; but I do assure my readers that it 
describes very graphically indeed the state whieh some 
boys reduce themselves to, even before they ure out of 
their teens, by their own habits, especially school- 
taught vices, coupled with a total disregard of all the 
golden rules of health, Many of these say that the 
powers of the cold morning tub for regeneration of 
body, and therefore of. mind, have been a revelation to 
them. I am heartily glad of it. boys. When I sit 
down to write “The Boy Himself” I sometimes wonder 
What I shall tell you. Well, you know, during the 
long years I sailed * the salt, salt sea” there Was always 
sume Puwer that looked after me. Perhaps it was the 


„. . . sweet little cherub that sits up aloft 
To keep watch for the life of poor Jack.” 


That same Power, I truly and sincerely believe, guides 
mv pen when I want to kay something useful to you. 

If yon were to enter my wizwam this minute you 
wouldn't see the cherub. li tell you what you would 
sec, though. You would see Toby, my beautiful bluck- 
anl-tan terrier (the hero of my last Christmas story in 
the * B. .). He is seated on the. sofa behind my 
chair, but his two fore-paws and his head are leaned 
lovingly on my teft shoulder. If vou had seen. him 
last night tighting a bob-tailed sheep-dog four times 
his size, I think vou would have agreed with me that 
there wasn't much of the cherub about Toby just 
then. 

Now, let me tell you this. The lines that are now 
falling from my pen are written on December 28, 1900, 
the close of the year, and vou will not be readiug them 
till April. This should. show you that weeks must 
elapse before 1 can answer any of the health queries 
you send me. or questious about your pets. And I 
want to inform you also that I do not answer any of 
the „B. O. P.“ readers by post, even when they send a 
stamp. T am always willing to advise you, however, 
Bat don't make your letters very long, because I am a 
busy man. 

Now, boys, you that lave begun the bath, pray stick 
to it. aud you that haven't begun, begin now. It will 
help you to struggle ayuinst temptation ; and you may 
write me sometimes, through our Editor, and tell me 
how you get on with the tub and temptation —just 
short, crisp, bright letters such as only British buys can 
write. Aud you will have the satistaction of knowing 
that these often checr me in my louely wigwam, my 
chinp, or caravan. 


THE PouLrky Rex. As I am now writing papers 
for the * B. 0. P.“ on“ Poultry for Fle-h and Eggs," I 
nist make this par. very brief to-day. Just go on 
setting fowls, tuen—Cochin-Dorking, Brahma- Dorking, 
and Game-erosses, These lay in winter, and you 
would have eggs from pullets hatched now about 
Christinas next, The lay ing fowis are tlie non-sitters ; 
they could be hatehed a month or «wo later, and would 
lay in spring as utility fowls There is nothing 
much to beat the Dorking crosses, or the Langshans, 
Orpingtons, and Plymouth Rocks. Next month 
Summer begins, so be prepared for it by having clean 
runs und fowl-houses. 


THE PIGEON Lorr.—If there is anything that wants 
doing betore vou get into the bustle and stir of the 
breeding season, you had better do it now with might 
and main. and you must not mate a siugle pair until 
all is in readiness, 

Bezin your spring cleaning at once. Get your birds 
out of the loft into a temporary residence, with their 
Tountaius and hoppers and all, and, having chosen a 
goon day, start carly. It wou't take you more than 
half-an-hour to scrape and brush. Then scour with 
sand, next whitewash, putting a big lump of dissolved 
size into your bucket. N. B. While doing work like 
this there is no necessity for a boy putting on his 
Sunday's clothes; nor when tarring fences, which ia 
fine fun, need he array himself in. his white bags and 
don a dress shirt. Atter everything is dry sweep up. 
Then next morning let your pets inside. I hope your 
loft has some sunlight.” Birds wont thrive without 
this, any more than the boy himself. 

By the way, I want to tell you a true story, just to 
make you smile. I might call it “A Norfolk Boy's 
Vendetta,” because both my heroes (“ B.O.P."-ites) live 
there, and they may see this. Dod is a big, bullying 


“aper. 


M^. 
chap; Joey miller, but smart, as you will see. Joey 
called in one mo ning to see Dod, and found him 
whitewashing his fowl-house, „Oh,“ says Joey, I see 
you're busy, Dod.” * Very busy," says Dod, “and, by 
the way, how does it taste? As he spoke he dabbed 
the broad whitewash brush right into Joey's face, half 
choking the poor little fellow, aud spoiling his shirt, 
tie, and jacket. Revenge is a bad feeling to harbour, 
but I fear Joey did roll a morsel of this under his 
tongue and hatched it, As Dod was passing Joey's 
house one day, his little friend asked him iu to Bee a 
blackbird. On rounding the corner of u fence suddenly 
Joey pulled himself up. “I’ve been doing a bit o' 
tarring, Dod," he says, “how does it taste?“ Next 
moment the big, wellladen tar-brush was dashed 
across Dod's cheeks and mouth. “ You're the black- 
bird, Dod,” he cried ; “and that's just tit for tat!” 
But I am happy to say that Dod bas forgiven Joey, 
and, indeed, it was Dod himself who told me the yarn 
in my camp last simmer. 


THE AVIARY.— This is the hest time for mating. See 
that your canaries are young and strong, however, and 
put them in separate cages, or in the German cage 
with the wire partition down, till they get quite 
friendly, and bob and nod ut each other, the cock 
perhaps feeding the ben through the wires with little 
fat seeds. Une the ready-made nests ; but stick a little 
nesting material between the bars to Kive the happy 
pair employment, and make them believe they are 
doing something, 


THE KABBITRY.—The hutches will be out of doors 
now, but they must be protected from the weuther 
and they must be always kept scrupulously clean. Feed 
well, and give only the best and freshest food. Give 
your bunnies exercise: there is nothing they delight in 
more than à ruu on the grass. Don't lift. them by the 
ears With their whole weight thereon; put a haud 
beneath the haunches. 


GARDENS IN APRIL.—I might say “Sow everything 
now that has not already been sown.” Before doing so, 
however, be sure to plan out your beda prettily and 
most evenly, with little walks a spade-breadth between 
each, This plan enables yon to weed and thin without 
disfiguring the ground. The beds should be raked 
most carefully, till they are as level as a billíard-table, 
and with uot a clod left unbroken bigger than your 
Nose, ` 

Sow peas ngain; sow beet and beans: vegetable- 
marrows also under glass on a warm bed; lettuces, 
onions, cclery, carrots, tomatoes, leeks, etc., etc. Plant 
all your Potatoes this month. 

Have your window-boxes all nicely manured, the 
earth being fresh and pure, and free from weeds. 

Sow hardy annuals. They will soon cowe up, and 
you will have splendid tower-beds'therefrom, cheaply 
too. Keep down weeds, look to vour walks, and trim 
your edgings. April is a busy month indeed. and you 
cannot engage in a more healthful occupation than 
that of gardening. 


— . — 


CHESS. 


Problem No. 598. 
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ef g h 
| werk, | 9414=23 pieces. 


White to play and wate in three (3) moves. 


a b 


a 


^ ——n ee 


J. FnipLiziUs.— We have added the R at 
K B 8, the Kt at K R 8, shifted the K from 
K R 5 to R 4, and the P from K Kt 4 to Kt 2, 
thus preventing the duals which there were 
after 1, RxR, and after 1, P to K B 6. 
Now there are three pretty mates after P to 
K B 6. The P produces one more variation. 
TheBat R 2 prevents 1, Kt to Kt 4 (ch.). K 
to K 5. 2, BxQ, P to Kt 4. Most of the 
mates are as clever and fine as they were m 
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your problem which we published in July The result is: „ 8 144 4 | 5i (4 904 > A 
1899. 44 4x4 Op --—— us 842 (4 4 44 
Some of Galitzky's problem allow only ' "e 2544 | VAS VA "MIC 

one attack and one reply at each turn, as is 4+444 4x4 35 =44— 4 36 = (4+ 4)4 - 4 
shown in this position: White, K at K sq.; „ 4-4 14 d "s d i 
Rat K B 5; BatQ6; Kt at K4; Pat K Kt3. ET : 1 80 — 4 4 4 

Black, K at K Kt 7; Bat K RBB; Ps at K 7 3 (440 62 MS ue dt Wa 
and K Kt 5 Solution : 1, B to B 5. 2, R to 4 /4 , X a ; ; 

3 (ch.). 3, Kt to Kt ö. 4, B to O 6 (ch.). „ 4 eign a a Le 4 
B Ble M 2. d, R R 4. TREK d. mae. 7 4 4 Bee „ , 
It is similar with his eight-mover: K K R 4; 4 ` 
B—K Kt 6; Kts— QB 2 and k C 10--244«4— V4, dimidii. 12-44- = 
KB5; Pa—K 3, 4 and 5; solved by B—R 7, 44 l z ve | * 
Kt--K sq, Kt—Kt 4, B— Kt 6, B— R7Kt- t= . z ~ — 12-4444 S44 Ji 43 = 44— 442 4474—4 
R 2, K Kt—B 3, Kt—Q 3. In the following " MÀ +A „ , RE" 4 
five. mover he allows only replies with the 13-24 . 74 . 111111 Ie 2 45 « 44+ 4 46-44 4 4 
Rd K at K sq.; Qat K6; Kat K Kt 8; 4 j Aaa 4 a74 
R at K Kt 7; B at K R 8; Pat K 7. The 5224 4 E" l VL E. | 
idea is to change the places of K and R, Ius 4 x E 47 — 1443. 48244 744 V4 | 
when the K is on R 7, and then mate on Kt 4, 172 (4x 4) d 
thus: 1, Q-K B6, K R7. 2, Q—R4(ch) 17 . 
8.Q—K B4, R—R 7. 4. O0 4 (ch.), K » | 
Kt 2. 5,Q—Kt4, mate. This is very pretty, W=(4 x. be 20 = (4 x 4) + 4/4 4. 074 ( To be continued.) 
as is also the following four-mover by W. A. VIF : | 
Shinkman, in which the Black B is so faoa e {4 
removed that the White K without danger of 21 = 22 = 6 — 

a check can move to B sq.: K at K B2; B v4 t— V4 | 
at K B7; Kt at K R3. K at K RS; Bat "E ux. ; 

QB7; Ps at K B3,4, 6, and KR7. The 23 24444104 OUR NOTE BOOK. 

B is foreed to move to K 5 and Q R sq., thus: 14 

1. B-—Q 5, B—K 5 (if B to Q 8, then Kt to 25 ^ 26 + 4 - : 


| 45. s X 
1844) : 4 - TET TR 


B4) 2, B—R 8, BxB. 3. K—B sq. and ` 4 * A VERSY VERSE. 
4, Kt—B 2, mate. 

P. Klett is one of the greatest composers, 
and has lately produced a four-mover, which 


28 = (4+ 74)4- 4 A VERY junior „B. O. P.“ reader sends us the fullos- 


Ing: 


302!1- 4 "A little verse was asked of me, 
is almost as clever as the one we published 74 But I'm not versatile ; 


in December 1897, and is the third one since 7 So must decline, for I'm ares 
the appeatance | of his book in 1878, thus 311 32 — (4 4)( VT+ A4) To raise an adverse smile tae 
(White is given first, as usual): K—k R5; J | c Gn 
Q—K B 2; R Q8; Bs—Q 2 and K 8; Kt— 
K Kt 7; Ps—Q R 2,QB3andK Kt 6. K— 
2 4; Kts—Q B 5 and Q3; Ps—Q BR 5, 6, 
Q Kt 2 and K 4. 1, B— —kt 5, and after the 
replies of P—Kt 3, Kt—R 4, Kt 7, and x B, 
oe K—R 6, Q—B sq., Q—Kt 6, and Q x 
Ct. 


Solution of No. 595.—1, Q—R sq., K—Kt 3 
(or a). 2, K Kt B P, Ktx Kt. 3, Kt—B 7, 
mate. (a) P moves. 2, K Kt—B6, and 3,Q 
mates. 


ee 


THE FOUR FOURS. 
‘ By H. F. L. MEYER. | 


pe articles on “ Curious Multiplications " 
and * Arithmetical Results " (pages 110, 
126, and 253) we referred to a puzzle 
invented by H. E. Dudeney, which shows 
that the numbers from 1 to 100 can be 
produced by four 4's with arithmeticul 
signs; but F. G. Conway has proved that in 
ling of numbers can be continued to 112. 
indeed, he has shown that up to 158 there i is 
only a single break, which is 113. 

The signs are: 

4 i x = ) 4 , powers 4'= 256, 

2 . 4 2 
decimals 425, 49 vis 


and factorial 4 = ‘d= 12 * 3x 42 24. 


A few digits. aften required, are produced 
by two fours. thus: 


AAT v 408 VA 
42 l αe = 6 - 4 — 429 
44-10. 


Two fours also make 36, 44, 48, 54, 00, 96. 
256, 576, etc. 
Some numbers allow only one solution, 
but-others permit séveral PUER as 
E 4444 Yi f , 
: — 4 M44 Vide ALT 


ete. : Difficult ones are 89, 71, 69, 87, 83, 67, 
78, etc. 
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Dignity and Impudence ! 


(Drawn for the * Boy's Own Paper” by BERNESE GEISET.) 


THE 


CRUISE OF 


THE “ARCTIC FOX” 
AROUND THE POLE. 


By Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.N. 


IN ICY. SEAS 


CHAPTER XIV.— IHE STRANGE PLAGUE—HUGH ILL—‘ THE BITTERNESS OF DEATH 18 PAST.” 


OUGHT to tell my readers that, though 
south of Jan Mayen, the bergs are by 
o means high, although the hummocks at 
ines are; around Franz Josef’s Land you 
eet with icebergs as tall as cathedrals and 
innacled and towered in the most fantastic 
ay. 
On moonlight nights, after newly fallen 


snow, the ship’s surgeon, whose duties as 
yet had been quite a sinecure, used to get 
great fun skimming over the glaciers. I 
believe the party often crossed the mouths 
of bear-pits, but so swiftly that they had no 
time to tumble in and disturb the rest of 
some sleeping family. 

They would keep it up for hours, then go 


on board so precious hungry that the 
steward had to bring the beef and coffee at 
once, or sardines with onions and bread and 
butter, just to take the sharp edge of their 
hunger off till dinner-time. 

I know of nothing more bracing than fun 
on the ice, whether it be curling on Scottish 
lochs or skimming over-the snow iu Grec 
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land north. Our heroes managed to keep 
themselves warm thus, even when the 
temperature was 20? below zero. 

For dear healih's sake Skipper McKenzie 
made a practice of sending all hands over 
the side for one hour in the forenoon and 
an hour in the afternoon. They played at 
any and all sorts of games, and enjoyed 
themselves very much indeed. 

But at times there were snowstorms of 
such terrible violence, with awful blizzard 
winds and choking ice-dust, that not only was 
it impossible for the hands to go on shore, 
but even to stay for any length of time on 
deck. 

During storms of this sort the ship was 
almost buried in the anmense drifts of 
driven snow. 

Then down would fall the wind to a gentle 
warm breeze from the south, and ths snow 
would rapidly lessen in depth. Now was the 
time for skimming, especially if the moon as 
well as the stars gave light. 

Un nights like these, too, there was always 
the splendid but mysterious Aurora Borealis, 
which the natives of Baftin’s Bay believe to 
be the souls of their departed relations 
making merry in the realms of eternal bliss. 

Early in the second week of December a 
tremendous blizzard blew, though strange to 
say without any snow, but there were vast 
sheets of lightning, and blood.red streams of 
forked, and thunder that seemed to rend the 
hills and rocks to pieces. 

Great hailstones descended too, and the 
skylights were only saved by tarpaulins. 
The hail was as big as golf.balls, and in 
some instances large pieces of solid ice fell. 

This blizzard raged for four davs. On 
the last day the surgeon was speedily sum- 
moned A man had.been taken ill with some 
mysterious disease. When Dr. Jamieson 
held the lamp towards his face he found the 
pupils much contracted, and the face itself 
pale and cadaverous. He was shivering too. 

The good surgeon did all he could for him, 
but at three o'clock in the morning he 
gasped, and sighed, and died. 

He was buried at sea. 

Two days after another man took ill 
suddenly. The doctor plied him with hot 
rum and quinine, and he recovered. 

Not so Peter Ryan, however. He was a 
teetotaller and refused this medicine. He 
died in a day. 

Things were looking very serious. 

The surgeon held a consultation with Dr. 
Cheyne and Skipper McKenzie, and it was 
resolved to throw all the walrus meat over- 
bourd, and to most thoroughly purify the ship 
with the strongest disinfectants on board. 

This was done, and though one or two 
more hands fell ill, there were no deaths. 

* The plague is stayed, sir," said the sur- 
geon joyously, as he sat down to breakfast 
one morning. 

God's holy name be praised !”’ responded 
the Skipper reverently. 

* You will relax no effort now, I am sure, 
Doctor," said Cheyne, "to keep everything 
sweet und clean in future." 

» really fear I neglected my duty some- 
what," replied the surgeon, “in not making 
plentiful use of disinfectants before. But I 
have learned a lesson, and a sad one it is." 

“No one blames you, my dear surgeon," 
said the good Skipper consolingly. 

The kind words made Dr. Jamieson lower 
his head, und a tear fell on his hand. Re- 
member, he was very young. 

"Leo! Leo!” 

The voice was quavering and husky, but 
it came from Hugh's bunk. 

* Yes, dear boy.” 

“I fear I am very ill.” 

Leo leapt out of bed at once, lit a candle, 
and approached poor Hugh's bed. He was 
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shivering till his teeth chattered, and his face 
was of a blue pale colour. 

“TIl go for the doctor.” 

“Oh, doctor, come quick, poor Hugh is 
down with the plague." 

The surgeon got up at once, and, hardly 
waiting to dress, made up a huge dose of hot 
rum with quinine and morphia, and made 
the stricken lad swallow the whole. 

Shivering ceased after this, and a tinge of 
pink came to the cheeks. 

He talked a little deliriously, then sunk at 
once to sleep. 

A deep long sleep it was—a sleep from 
which his cousin Leo never expected to see 
him awake. 

Leo and the doctor—wrapped in rugs— sat 
beside Hugh's bed all the livelong night, 
sometimes talking low, sometimes goin; otf 
to sleep. For grief breeds drowsiness. 

About tive bells Hugh suddenly awoke, 
and stretched out a hand to press the air. 

„Where —where am I? Oh, take that 
fearful bear off my chest. And the other— 
oh, the other, it is gnawing my skull." 

"Ithink I have killed the poison,” said 
the surgeon quietly. “We now must treat 
symptoms, but the head must ache.” 

He gave his patient ten grains of phen- 
acetin. 

In twenty minutes time Hugh put out his 
cold hand once more, and Leo took it. 

"Oh—thank you—thank you," the boy 
murmured, “ the bears have gone! 

Then once more he slept. 

Hot-water bottles had been placed at each 
side of him, and at his fect. 

Yet for days and days the poor boy hovered 
between life and death. Leo seldom left his 
side, nor did Big Bob, the mastiff. Hugh's 
slightest sigh would cause Bob to spring up 
and fondly lick his master’s cheek. 

Leo could eat but little, so the surgeon 
forced stimulants on him, and quinine too. 

But one sad morning the doctor found Leo 
on the sofa in the saloon. 

i “Now bear up,” he said, “we all must 
die ! ^ 

“Oh, do not say Hugh is dead," cried Leo. 

"He is not dead," was the grave reply, 
“but hc is insensible, and fast sinking." 

"Oh, Hugh, Hugh," wailed poor Leo, 
“my more than brother Hugh." Then he 
covered his face with his hands, and shook 
and sobbed—the tears gushing through his 
fingers—in a very agony of grief. 

* May—may I go to him?’ he managed to 
say at last. 

" You may go to him, my dear old man ; 
but he will not know you. The pulse is 
weak and flickering, the breathing laboured 
and skin cold.” 

Leo went and sat down by the bedside of his 
more than brother. He shed no more tears. 

The bitterness of death was past. 

But oh, how he should miss him! 

And what a blank he thought his life 
would be for ever and for aye. 

You see, we are never prepared to meet or 
expect death, either for ourselves or for 
those we most dearly love. 

Ere long Leo's head fell back over the 
cushion of the deck.ehaiv he occupied, and 
he sank into a long, deep sleep. 

The surgeon, entering the cabin on tiptoe, 
found the boy slumbering. 

* It is better thus," he said. 

Then he felt his patient's pulse and sighed. 

Then he went silently into the saloon 
once more to try to comfort poor Skipper 
McKenzie. 

A whole hour after this—so strange was 
this Arctic plague—the surgeon returned to 
the cabin, and, to his great surprise, found 
Hugh sitting up in bed. 

„My dear boy, are you better?“ 

Hugh smiled faintly aud said somcthing 
in a low husky voice. 


“Youll live, Hugh! How happy I am! 
Your pulse is stronger and your breathing 
less laboured.” 

“Thirst! Thirst!” murmured Hugh. 

And the surgeon hurried away to get him 
a cool refreshing drink. 

He drank it all, then fell back, with a 
smile, on his pillow, and was soon enjoying 
a calm and dreamless slumber. 

About an hour atter this Leo awoke witli 
a start. 

The surgeon was there. 

He smiled and spoke but one word. 

" Hope!” 

Strange that even this joyful word brought 
the tears once more welling to Leo's eyes. 

Hugh recovered. 

But Leo as his nurse was most gentle. 
kind, and quiet. Luckily the weather grew 
less severe, and, taking his cousin's arm, 
Hugh was soon able to walk the deck, and 
finally to go on shore to the Hall of Delights, 
to atterd a concert. 

The plague was indeed stayed now. 

At Christmas Dr. Cheyne preached in the 
forenoon, and all hands had a hearty dinner, 
with “ plum duff ” to follow. 

" em a happy evening was spent in the 
all. 

But New Year's day was e great festival. 

An entertainment had been got up, in 
which Paddy Mulligan was the comic figure, 
and it must be said that he was irresistibly 
funny. 


About the middle of February came the 
first faint flush of twilight. A day or two 
after this the cloudscape that lay low on the 
horizon was beautiful beyond compare, and 
the sea beneath seemed part and parcel of 
the sky. Jdst exactly where the latter ended 
and the former begun no one could have told. 
But there lay the picture—a picture that 
Turner himself could not have painted in all 
its richness of tint and colour--its deep 
orange, its bright streaks of crimson, its 
opals, and its tender greens. 

Next morning our boys, with the ship's 
surgeon, Dr. Cheyne, and Big Bob, climbed a 
glacier and then a rocky hill, which from the 
ship’s decks was seen to be tinged with pink 
or carniine. 

Up and up. Higher and higher—till they 
stood at lust on the peak itself, and here they 
hud to hold on for all they were worth, else 
the wind might have hurled them over a cliff 
—one thousand feet of precipitous black rock. 

But now uprose the sun. 

Oh, the joyous, glorious sight ! 

Spring was coming! 

Summer itself would follow! 

No one could spenk for the joy that was 
almost suffocating. 

Is it any wonder that the igncrant Eskimo 
race worship the sun as their god ? 

The first to speak was Dr. Cheyne. 

* Boys," he said, “let us pray.” 

And down those brave Scotsmen knelt on 
the powdery snow. 

Dr. Cheyne was ever cloquent, and now 
his eloquence was heartfelt, as he thanked 
God for all His mercies, for guiding them 
sufely through the dangers of the deep and 
the terrors of the ice-pack, through the long 
dark und dreary winter into the light of 
golden day. Then he asked a blessing on 
all their future labours, and prayed that the 
Supreme Being might bring them at last 
once more to the green shores of their 
native land, to home and happiness. 

“Amen! Amen!” said every pen and boy 
there. 

Down the mountain’s side right cheerfully 
now. 

Next dəy about eleven, after a long 
twilight in which 

“Star after star grew beautiful and died,” 


the resplendent sunrise could be seen from 
the ship. 
' Longer and longer grew the days. 

The bears caine out of their pits —gaunt, 
lean, hungry, dangerous, and many fell to 
our heroes' rifles. 

The herds of walruses that lay on the 
point ends of ice or even on the snowy beach 
were more lively now. They tumbled and 
rolled on the tloes, and scratched each other 
with their tusks. 

Those tusks were handy in many ways: 
To help them on to the ice-floes; to tear 
up the seaweed on which they fed—scaweed 
mixed with shell-fish, and little creatures no 
bigger than sardines; to fight neighbouring 
herds with; and last, but not least, to hook 
over the gunwale of a British boat and sink 
her forthwith — a feat which brought éclat for 
themselves and a splendid supper for the 
sharks. 

The diving-bell had been much in use all 
the winter, and there was not a man on 
board who had not been down to see the 
wonderful sights in the dark depths of 
ocean. 

Those large and terrible eels were 
frequently seen. I believe they hug the 
bottom as a rule. Yet um I convinced that 
they do sometimes come to the surface, and 
wriggle along, sometimes raising a neck ten 


ILD and improbable as was Gerald 
Stevens’ scheme, he had spared neither 
pains nor money to make it complete to the 
smallest detail. From the first he had 
anticipated the presence of Goldberg, and of 
some such interested people as Holdaway 
and Schwartzmann, so that not only must 
the engine be driven from end to end of the 
line, but its progress must be observed and 
reported from time to time. 

With this view, a rough telegraph-cabin 
had been built beside the line at each ten- 
mile limit, and so, on the day before the 
experiment, he had dispatched the light 
engine with two open trucks, under charge 
of the American, to distribute sixteen 
operators to their respective stations. 

Latham alone was to be taken as stoker on 
the great engine, Stevens stedfastly refus- 
ing to subject either of his new friends to 
the risk, and naturally disqualifying Goldberg 
on account of his lameness. 

The journey was to start at ten o'clock. 
and long before the time a great throng 
surged round the engine-shed, shouting, 
singing, talking in a dozen different lan- 
guages, and ever exchanging their coloured 
slips at varving odds. The doors were shut, 
but through the thin-boarded walls the noise 
rang loudly, and upon the bed-plate of his 
engine Stevens grew hot and angry, and 
flung querulous remarks to the others. 

"Listen to that; five to four against; 
just rake it a bit, there, Latham ; what was 
that, five to three and a-half? How would 
you like to be getting up & field-telegraph, 
Arthur, in the midst of a vulgar yelling mob 
that regarded you as a Derby favourite? Oh, 
that will go finely as soon as we start the 
vanes ; how are you getting on Holdaway ? 
Steam up?“ 

“Just about." replied the American from 
the “switcher, and in proof of his words lie 
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feet high to gaze at a by-going ship, the 
captain of which makes a declaration signed 
by the officers and men that in latitude and 
longitude so-and-so they encountered the 
great sea-serpent. 

Dr. Cheyne had seen all he wished to see 
in these seas, collected quite a haul of 
specimens and made five hundred observa. 
tions, to say nothing concerning the photo- 
graphs he had taken. 


So one morning, while terns and shuas 


and other wild birds screamed as they flew 
tuck and half-tack around the ship, Hugh 
and Leo busily feeding them, the good 
scientist said to the captain on the quarter- 
deck : 

“McKenzie, suppose we strike camp now, 
set sail, and bear up for a country less 
inclement ? ” 

"I'm ready, my dear Cheyne, when you 
are." 

One last grand concert in the hall, and 
next day all hands set to work to dig away 
the snow and take the hut to pieces. Owing 
to the frost this was toilsome work. 

But it was accomplished at last. 

Everything was stowed below. 

Only just in time. 

For a terrible wind, storms without snow, 
blew wildly from the north and raged 
three whole days. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE GIANT ENGINE: 
A’ ROMANCE OF HIGH SPEED. 


By F. Curzon BRITTEN, M.A., 
Autor of ** Old Thorley," ** Barker's Beard," etc, 


CHAPTER IV. 


opened the escape-valve, and let out a hiss- 
ing cloud, 

" That's right ; I think you can push us 
out now; stand to the doors, please." 

The doors swung open under the hands of 
Goldberg and Schwartzmann, the small 
engine gave a pierging whistle and an 
agonised groan, and then Gerald Stevens’ 
masterpiece, the child of his mind and 


money, crept ponderously along the rails and 


out into the light of day. 

The clamour of the onlookers swelled to 
nn uproar; they pressed round the monster 
as it ceased moving, touching the whecls, 
staring at the still motionless vanes, making 
wild guesses at the height and length of the 
body, and merrily contrasting them with 
those of the little engine, which Holdaway 
had prudently withdrawn some yards back. 

As Stevens came down from the foot-board 
he was confronted by the owner of the fiery 
Waistcoat. 

„It's a plucky thing you're trying,” said 
the latter ; ** don't think any more of what 
passed between us! Bets or no bets, I hope 
to see you do it." and he held out a great 
brown hand which the engineer shook warmly. 

* They'll keep you posted every two 
minutes," Stevens said turning to his friends ; 
“and if you hear of anything going wrong, 
you can follow us." 

“ I hope and trust you are right about the 
Starting," observed Goldberg. 

„How those fellows would laugh," added 
the German. 

„Well. another minute or two will decide 
that. I will sce you again in a few hours, 
unless—-well, I must be prepared for every- 
thing. Good-bye, Arthur, old fellow ; good- 
bye, Holduway ; Schwartzmann, I am very 
glad to have met you." 

He went back to the foot-plate, and then 
cawe to the rail for a last word. 


, 
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Clear, calm weather once again. 

But a harder task than taking down the 
hut had to be performed. 

A canal must be made through two 
hundred yards of heavy bay ice. 

Skipper McKenzie spliced the main brace, 
big poles and great saws were got out, and 
at it right cheerily went the men, singiny 
and joking as merrily as lads and lassies 
making hey. 

While this was being effected, Hugh and 
Leo were having their last day on shore, and 
they made a splendid bag, although Leo 
missed one bear, who immediately after 
would have killed him with a stroke of his 
fearful foot had not Paddy Mulligan's rifle 
bowled him over in the very nick of time. 

He fell beside Leo, with the red. blood 
pouring from his mouth. 

But soon his eyes were glazed in death. 

They shot some Arctic foxes, which I 
believe are rare here, and some curious 
specimens of birds. 

They left the same evening with a sledge 
and brought in the spoil, making no less than 
three journeys in doing so. 

Next day the anchor was catted, sails 
were set, and by sunset the Arctic For was 
fur away on the blue-black sea, rising and 
falling on the rolling waves, but apparently 
as happy a ship as ever sailed. 


* Remember, I have five miles to get to my 
speed. The first signal will mean I have 
actuully started. Come, Latham." 

“Yessir. Good-bye, Mist’ Goldberg.” 

The spectators watched in silence as tlic 
vanes began to turn ; the heavy, irregular 
column of smoke from the tail of the shaft 
ceased to drift upwards and became a cone 
of fog pouring towards the shed. Goldberg’s 
forehead grew damp with apprehension as 
the vanes went faster and yet the engine did 
not move. The furnace was roaring loudly, 
and presently this was drowned by a 
murmur of derision from the people. Would 
the thing never move, or was one of the grent 
spokes really inclining away from him? No. 
it was true ; the wheel was actually turning 
and the journey had begun. 

Scarcely was he fully aware of this before 
the fly-wheels also began to revolve, verv 
slowly at first, and deafening cheers rang out 
on every side as the mighty engine steamed 
away down the line, spreading its widening 
cone of brown smoke like the tail of a comet. 

“Two minutes thirty-one seconds past," 
said the man with the waistcoat. The gather- 
ing speed produced a marked impression, and 
& few tickets changed hands at increased 
odds, while Goldberg and the other two stood 
by the telegraphic receiver waiting eagerly 
for the first message. 

Tick, tick-a-tick, start, three fifty-six. 
„Nun wird's kommen," growled Schwartz- 
mann. 

„The band begins to play," rejoined Hold. 
away. 

An apparently interminable interval of two 
minutes while Goldberg strained ear and eye 
for the faintest sound or movement of tlie 
needle. 

“ Tick, tick, number one, five fifty-four.” 

Inside time!“ shouted the American, and 
à buzz of applause swept across the crowd. 
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^ Number two, seven fifty-four.” 

" Number three, nine fifty-three.” 

Goldberg sighed with momentary re- 
lief. 

“I had set down poor old Stevens as a 
madman,” he said; ** what do you think now, 
Schwartzmann ? ”’ 
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various conjectures began to fly from mouth 
tu mouth. 

* Something gone wrong," said Holdaway, 
pocketing his watch; ** unless the ticker- 
man's asleep. Just see if you can wake up 
number five.” 

Goldberg, who stood nearest, began to play 


in need of help. Schwartzmann remained 
at the telegraph-board in view of any 
possible messages. while the other two 
scrambled upon the “ switcher”; steam of 
course was still up, and Goldberg set back 
the lever, while Holdaway stoked the fire. 
At the scream of the whistle, the onlookers 
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“I will wait awhile.” replied the other 
cautiously ; “ but it is interesting.” 

" Number four, eleven fifty-one.” 

“Topped the gradient, and running 
down the far side," commented Holdaway. 

And then came a long pause; two 
minutes, nothing ; two and a-half notbing ; 


‘ 


on the transmitting lever, and 
seconds the needle clicked: 
Number five, not arrived.” 


in a few 


There was no time wasted; it was 
sufficiently clear without exchange of words 
that the big engine had either broken down 
or been derailed, and that Stevens must be 
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cleared the line and raised a torrent of 
clamorous questions, but no answers were 
vouchsafed, and the little engine puffed 
its way through the crowd, and settled down 
to the hour’s journey over the same distance 


that Stevens had just traversed in less than 
ten minutes. 
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1 President was in the right mood for 

story-telling. The year just closed had 
been one of progress and improvement 
unparalleled in the history of the vast trunk 
system whose fortunes he directed with such 
consummate skill, and the prospects for the 
New Year were that even this remarkable 
record would be found to be surpassed when 
the account came to be taken. 

He had dined well in pleasant company. 
Reclining at his ease in a luxurious arm- 
chair. he presented an effective picture of 
pro:perous couteut. and it was not casy to 


WHO'S HATCH? 


By J. MACDONALD OXLEY, B.A., 
Author of “ Normans Nugget,” “ Archie McKenzie," ete, 


realise that this man, who ruled a greater 
empire than many a European kinglet, had 
made his way by sheer force of brain and 
brawn from the lowest to the highest rung of 
the railway ladder. 

There were four of us to listen, and we 
settled ourselves down in the big chairs 
with the assured expectation of a memorable 
hour. 

The soft rich glow of the electric lights 
filled the vast room, that was in itself a 
museum of art worthy of a week’s study. 

Around the sides ran glass-fronted cabinets 


whose shelves bore bowls, vases, cups, and 
jars of Japanese pottery, many of them 
worth their weight in gold. 

Above them stood bewildering carvings in 
wood and metal, and beautiful bronzes and 
glittering lacquers, while higher still hung 
the pictures—Corots, Rousseaus, Monticellis, 
and other masterpieces—upon which the eye 
rested with ineffable delight. 

The conversation had been drifting rather 
aimlessly, until somehow the subject came 
up of people possessing certain “ tricks and 
manners, >œ so to speak, whereby they gave 


themselves away without being conscious of 
it. 

“I can furnish you with a rather good 
illustration of that," said the President, 
“ out of my own experience, if you would care 
to hear it." 

Of course there was an iminediate murmur 
of assent, and, drawing our chairs a little 
closer, we prepared to give him absolute 
attention. 

After being some fifteen years at rail- 
way work 1 got the position of Divisional 
Superintendent on the Lakeside and Sea- 
shore Line, which had big hopes of becom. 
ing a leading factor in the carriage of grain 
from the interior to the coast. 

“It was not an easy job. The road 
was being run at a loss, and dividends were 
in the dim future, while funds were none too 
plentiful. 

* My chief difficulty, however, was not with 
regard to the finances—the President and 
Directors had to look after them—but in 
taking care of our line, which in my division 
was crossed and recrossed by the tracks of 
the North and South Iron Road, whose 
principal business was carrying ore. 

“The most of this business was arranged 
after I took charge, and I made it my care 
to see that we got the best of the situation 
wherever possible. 

* We had some pretty stiff fights at different 
points, but I held on like grim death, and 
'most always managed to carry my point, 
so that in the end our road suffered 
practically no disadvantage. 

„After a couple of years in that place I was 
offered a bigger salary to take the manage- 
ment of & smaller line farther West, and I 
accepted, as there seemed no special prospect 
of an early rise where I was. 

“ I had not been more than a year in my 
new post, which I was getting to like well 
enough, when one day there came to me a 
letter from President Hudson of the Great 
Inter-Oceanic Road, somewhat to this 
effect : * Can you come to New York and see 
me on a matter that may be of advantage to 
yourself?’ 

* Short and to the point, like all the com- 
munications of that renowned railway king ; 
yet just exactly what he wanted I had not 
the faintest notion. 

„However, after thinking it over a little, 
I wired back that I would come to see him 
immediately. 

“On my way I passed through Chicago, 
and, while waiting to change my train, hap- 
pened to see my old friend Tom Williams, 
with whom I had worked years before. 

“ Naturally enough, I showed him the 
President's letter, and asked him if he could 
guess what it meant. 

**You bet I do,’ was his prompt reply. 
It's as clear as day to me. The Inter- 
Oceanic has just gobbled up the Lakeside 
and Seashore that you used to be on, and 
the present manager is a poor stick that's 
going to be fired first chance. The President’s 
got his eye on you for the place. Now’s your 
chance to strike for a good salary.’ 

What on earth puts that in your noddle, 
old man? I exclaimed, for I confess I was 
a good deal taken aback at first, no such notion 
having entered my head. 

„ Oh! there's no mistake about it, you 
lucky chap, responded Williams. ‘It hap- 
pens I was with President Hudson when he 
looked over the Lakeside and Seashore before 
closing the deal, and he noticed the fine work 
you got in at the crossings with the Iron 
Road. A couple of times he asked who had 
tixed things that way, and was told that it. 
wasHatch. The second time he cocked his head 
to one side, and, half-shutting his eyes, asked. 
‘Who's Hatch?’ and I knew he'd got you 
in his mind, and that you'd hear from him 
come day; and now it's come. He's going tu 
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offer you the job, as sure as my name's 
Williams. 

„And now look here, my boy,’ Williams 
went on, taking a tight grip of my arm to 
emphasise his words. ‘Just listen to me, for 
I want to give you some good advice. I know 
the old man pretty well, and if you'll do 
exactly as I tell you, you'll take the pot, 
sure. 

„Of course I promised faithfully to follow 
his instructions ; and then he asked me: 

“+ What salary are you getting now? 

" * Five thousand dollars,’ I answered. 

And how much are you willing to 90 
for?" 

„Oh, seven thousand will do me,’ I said. 

“+ Well, then, listen. If the old man while 
he’s talking to you sits still in his chair and 
seems as if he were carved out of stone, ask 
for seven thousand, and you'll get it. 

«Tf he slides off his chair, strides up and 
down the office, and then thumps down again 
with his arms over the back of the chair and 
cocks his eye up at the ceiling while he 
chews on his cigar as if it wasa bit of candy, 
make your figure ten thousand, and you'll 
get it. But if, after he's been rampaging 
about in that style, he climbs on to the big 
table just beside the desk and pulls his legs 
up after him, strike him for fifteen thousand, 
and, by Jimminie ! you'll get it,’ concluded 
Williams, giving me a tremendous thwack 
between the shoulders with the palm of his 
hand by way of driving his advice home. 

* At first, I confess, I was thunderstruck at 
the audacity of such a proceeding, and felt 
disposed to argue with Wiiliams, but, just 
as he finished, the conductor called All 
aboard,’ and I had only time to thank him 
heartily and wish him luck before the train 
moved off. 

“On my way to New York I could think of 
nothing else, and before we pulled in at the 
Grand Central Station my mind was made 
up to do exactly as Williams had told me, 
even if in the end 1 had to back down and 
he content with my own figure. 

“ I don't mind owning up to feeling pretty 
nervous when I was taken to the President, 
but he gave me a good reception, and at 
once began asking me questions about the 
Lakeside and Seashore that quickly made me 
at my ease. 

I had studied up the road pretty thoroughly 
when I was on it, and, if I do say it myself, 
had put my level best into my work there 
without just stopping to think whether any- 
thing would ever come of it, so that there 
really wasn’t much the President asked me 
to which I couldn’t give a fairly full answer. 

„Well, we were soon in the thick of it, for 
he wanted to know everything about the 
road from the start; and when we came to 
talk about the crossings with the Iron Road, 
and the arrangements that had been made.“ 
and which were mostly my doing, he grew so 
interested that, whirling his chair around a 
couple of times, he got off it altogether, and 
stamped back and forth in the office, talking 
away like a house on fire. 

p to this point, I confess, I had not taken 
very much stock in my friend Williams's 
advice, but when the ‘old man,’ as he 
called him, began to act exactly in the way 
he had predicted, my tune changed, and I 
resolved to play my hand for all it was 
worth. 

* Well, from going over the past of the 
Lakeside and Seashore, we proceeded to the 
consideration of its future, and, made bold 
by the way in which the President had 
listened to me, I let myself out in regard to 
what I thought might, could, and should be 
done to secure a bigger and more profitable 
business for the road. 

At this he cavorted around more vigorously 
than ever, and I felt anxious about hia poor 
chair, he gave it such a mauliny. 
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*: Presently he stopped in front of the table, 
and, leaning against it, fixed his eyes on me 
as though he would bore me through with 
them. 

“s You've hit the nail on the head more 
times inside of ten minutes than any man 
I've talked with for a long whilc, he said; 
and then, while my heart stopped beating in 
sheer suspense, he hoisted himself on to the 
table, and, drawing up his legs, sat there, 
looking for all the world like one of those 
bronze Buddhas in Japan, ns he added 
slowly : 

„What's your figure for taking the manage- 
ment of the road? 

If ever in my life I tried to seem calm and 
collected it was at that moment, when every 
nerve in me was quivering like & telegraph- 
wire just struck by a stone. 

„I'll come for fifteen thousand,’ I replied, 
and my voice sounded so strange that my own 
mother wouldn't have known it. 

* The President gave a slight shiver, like you 
do when some one's walking over your grave, 
as the saying is, and for some moments he 
made no reply, his eyes being apparently 
fixed on the wall behind me, and his lips 
pursed in deep thought. 

* Breathlessly I awaited his answer. 

„Then his contracted lips softened into a 
scarcely perceptible smile that was certainly 
not derisive, and, giving me a lightning-like 
glance out of his keen grey eyes, he said, 
letting the words drop one by one as though 
he were counting them: 

"' You've aimed high, Mr. Hatch, but 
you've struck it all right. I had a lower 
figure in my mind than you've just men- 
tioned, but I'll take you on your own terms. 
How soon can you come to us?“ 

«I felt like springing to my feet and 


` shouting ‘Hurrah!’ but I knew that would 


be an awful break, so, keeping myself well in 
hand, I said I'd be ready at the end of the 
month. 

« That closed the deal. I took hold of the 
Lakeside, stayed there five years, then was 
moved up to a better sit on the trunk line, 
and kept on moving up little by little, 
until "—anód the President swept the 
splendid room with a look of justifiable 
pride- I landed here.“ 

After the round of hearty applause that 
greeted the conclusion of the story had 
subsided, Callendar, who is always keen for 
the philosophy of things, remarked senten- 
tiously : 

“There are two good morals to your 
story, sir: First, rigidly suppress any tricks of 
manner that afford a clue to your mind ; and 
second, whatever work you've got in hand, 
put your whole heart and head into it, for 
you never know when it may rise up to make 
you blessed.” 


To which unimpeachable 


two quite 


propositions the rest of us gave unanimous 
assent. 
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CURIOSITIES OF CRICKET IN 1900. 


I: was no use. I said last season that my 

* Curiosities of Cricket" was to be the 
last of the long series which I had collected, 
but when the new season commenced I found 
niyself as much a slave to the habit of 
jotting down anything that appeared out of 
the way or curious in the cricket reports as 
ever; and though I did not keep such an 
ever-watchful eve on the centuries, I very 
soon found I had enough material to warrant 
a further article; hence the present attempt, 
for which I hope my readers may not deem 
an apology needful. 

In the championship contest Yorkshire 
were far ahead, having gone through the 
whole season without a single defeat. Such a 
performance has not occurred since 1886, 
when Notts were champions, but the 28 
matches of Yorks in 1900 were very different 
from the 14 of Notts in the vear mentioned; 
and the South African war was particularly 
hard on Yorkshire, having robbed them of the 
services of F. S. Jackson (the old Harrow 
boy, and the best all-round cricketer of the 
day), Mr. F. Mitchell, and also Mr. Milligan, 
who fell in one of the fights; therefore it 
will be seen that there is hardly a comparisou 
between the two counties. Yorkshire were in 
a great measure indebted for their success to 
their left-hand bowler Rhodes, who proved 
himself effective on both hard and soft 
pitches, taking 232 wickets for an average of 
12:83. Hampshire, on the other hand, went 
through the season without gaining a single 
victory. and they too no doubt had a word 
to say against the war, seeing that some of 
their best bats were away at the front. 

Surrey, the previous year’s champions, 
fell to the ninth place, a rather disheartening 
fact to their new captain; while Middlesex 
also were on the down-grade, and instead of 
second had to content themselves with 
seventh position. That the weather was not 
all that could be desired, from a cricket 
point of view, may be gathered from the fact 
that out of 166 county matches 70 were left 
drawn, though no doubt the superiority of 
the bat over the ball at the present time may 
have something to do witn this as well. 
In connection with this, during the week 
ending July 7 there were twelve first-class 
matches, and out of these only three were 
played to a finish; but the next week ending 
July 14 formed a striking contrast to this, 
for out of eleven first-class fixtures there were 
only two draws. 

Of close games there were many during 
the season, and Surrey had an experience 
in this direction, although they were on 
the wrong side, when Essex defeated 
them by five runs in the match played 
May 24, 25, 26. It was a veritable 
bowlers' wicket towards the last, and they 
could do what they liked with the ball. 
On June 21, 22, 25, Worcestershire beat 
Leicestershire by ten. On June 28, 29, 30 
Cambridge Varsity defeated M.C.C. by thirty- 
four, and on July 12, 13, 14 Notts beat Kent 
by twelve. That was a close thing, July 28, 
in the Surrey and Yorkshire match, when 
Surrey having made 360 and 52, and York- 
shire 380, in the second innings found thein- 
selves within 33 of victory when time was 
called. In the match on August 2, 3, 4, 
Surrey were defeated by Middlesex by one 
wicket, and Lockwood secured the honour of 
taking the first 100 wickets last season, 
having already made more than 1,000 runs. 
On the same date Gloucester beat Somerset 
within eight minutes of time by one wicket. 

In the match on August 23, 24, 25 Surrey 
suffered their sixth defeat, being beaten by 
Gloucester by eleven within five minutes of 
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time. And Yorkshire finished up their 
season on September à by beating C. J. 
Thornton's XI. by three wickets, with only 
ten minutes to spare. Through their whole 
season covering other than the County 
Championship matches they sutfered only 
one defeat, and that at the hands of M.C.C. 
and Ground at Lords’, early in the season. 

On May 24, 25, 26, when Lancashire was 
playing Worcester, J. Briggs, who had 
happily recovered from the severe illness 
which incapacitated him during the latter 
part of the previous season, took all the 
Worcestershire wickets in their tirst innings 
for 55. This has only been done once before 
by a Lancashire man, when, in 1870, 
W. Hickton took all the Hants wickets on 
the Manchester ground. In 1899 it was 
done twice, Howell for the Australians 
taking all the Surrey wickets, and Bland for 
Sussex took all those of Kent. 

In Yorkshire v. Hampshire on June 21, 
22, 23, Rhodes, in the second innings of the 
latter, took eight of their wickets for 25. 
Middlesex played Somerset on August 6, 7. R, 
and in the first innings of the latter Albert 
Trott took all their wickets for 45; and a 
few days later, on 9, 10, 11, in the second 
innings of Gloucester he took eight of their 
wickets. Rhodes, the Yorkshireman, took his 
200th wicket for the season on Auyust 14, 


when playing for his county against Middle- : 


sex. 

In the Somerset and Surrey match on 
August 27, 28, 29, a curious thing happened. 
Tyler, the Somerget slow bowler, was twice 
no-balled by James Phillips for throwing. 
Phillips was standing at the opposite end to 
the bowler, and acted under the powers con- 
ferred by Laws 10 and 48a, in their revised 
form. His fellow-umpire, Walter Wright, 
considered the balls fair, and marked his 
opinion by only allowing 6 balls to the over. 

Now let us glance at some batting per- 
formances. On June 4, 5, 6, when Somerset 
was playing Middlesex, Vernon Hill, for the 
former, faced Rawlin, and off his first over 
hit 3 fours, and off his second, 4 fours; he 
scored 72 out of 75 in 35 minutes. G. L. 
Jessop, too, did some remarkable things 
in the way of hitting last year; when play- 
ing for Gloucestershire against Middlesex on 
June 14, 15, 16, in the first innings of the 
former he made 109 out of 120 in 65 minutes; 
51 out of 57 in half an hour, and 101 out of 
112 in an hour. In this match, A. H. C. 
Fargus (a son of Hugh Conway, whose books 
have no doubt afforded umuseinent to many of 
my readers) made his début, and bowled re- 
markably well, seeing that he obtained 12 
wiekets for 87. In the North and South match 
at Hastings, September 6, 7, &, Jessop also hit 
in & marvellous way, in the second innings 
of the South scoring 50 after being at the 
wickets only 40 minutes, and actually 
doubling his score in a quarter of an hour; 
altogether he made 123 not out in 1] hour. 
His innings contained 1 six, out of the 
ground, and 16 fours. He will remember 
this match, as in the morning he took 
his 100th wicket in first-class cricket, and 
in the afternoon obtained his 2,000th 
run. ‘Tyldesley obtained two centuries. On 
June 13, Albert ‘Trott, playing for Middlesex 
v. Notts, hit John Gunn clean out of Lord's, 
scoring 6, but it must be admitted the 
wicket was fifteen yards off the centre of the 
ground. There was heavy scoring in the 
Sussex and Leicestershire match in July. 
Leicestershire made 609 for 7 wickets 
(Knight 182, H. Whitehead 116) and Sussex 
686 for 8 (C. B. Fry 135. Ranjitsinhji 275— 
his highest in first-class cricket, his previous 


best having being 260 v. M. C. C. and Ground 
ut Lord's in 1897), 1,295 runs for only 16 
wickets. Pretty good work ! 

In Sussex v. Kent. on August 30. 31, and 
September t, Ranjitsinhji on the first dav 
made 220, scoring all but 68 out of the 2838 
made while he was at the wicket. This was 
his eleventh century in first-class cricket 
last season, and his fifth of over 200. This 
feat broke all previous records; but it did 
not last long unchallenged, for within twenty- 
four hours, in the Surrey v. Derbyshire match, 
on August 31, Abel, by scoring 193, equalled 
Ranjitsinhji in making eleven centuries in a 
season. Of these eleven, seven were made 
at the Oval. 

It was in this match that he and his 
captain, D. L. A. Jephson, made 364 for the 
first wicket, taking oniy a little over four hours 
in scoring them. Ranjitsinhji also scored 
quickly in the Sussex v. Leicestershire match 
on August 20, 21. 22, when in the first 
innings he made 73 out of 84 in 50 minutes. 
In the Gentlemen and Players match at the 
Scarborough Festival on August 30, 31, and 
September 1, F. S. Jackson made his appear- 
ance after his return from the war, and 
showed he had lost none of hisskill by scoring 
134. This was & wonderful performance, 
seeing he had had little or no practice. 

The Gentlemen and Players match at Lord's 
on July 16, 17, 18 also deserves mention 
for several reasons. In the first place it was 
& close game, as the Players only won by 
two wickets; the scores being, Gents 297 
and 339, Players 136 and 502 for 8. In the 
next, R. E. Foster for the Gents made 
102 not out, and 136. This double century 
is the fu st thai has been made in this match, 
and forms a record; by scoring them he also 
created a second — viz. two double centuries in 
one seuson—having scored 128 and 100 not 
out against A. J. Webbe's eleven at Oxford 
in May. The previous year he made two 
centuries against Hampshire. In the tbird 
place, only once before in England has 500 
been obtained in the last innings, and that 
was four years ago, when Cambridge made 
507 against M.C.C. and Ground at Lord's. 
In the fourth place, never before have four in- 
dividual centuries been made in a Gentlemen 
and Players match. In the fifth place, the 
aggregate of 1,274 runs is the largest in this 
match; and in the sixth and last place, this 
was ti: 2 first time for thirty years that W. G. 
Grace had been absent from the match. 

But double centuries are growing quite 
common now. B. J. T. Bosanquet made 
136 and 139 in the Leicestershire and 
Middlesex match on July 19, 20, 21 ; and in 
the Sussex and Surrey match on the same 
dates, C. D. Fry made 125 and 229, the 
latter being his highest score in first.class 
cricket. While on the subject of records the 
"Varsity match played on July 5, 6.7 must 
not be forgotten. The scores in it-—Oxford 503 
and 219 for 6 wickets, Cambridge 392 anu 186 
for 2 wickets—established two new records. 
Oxford’s first innings beat the former highest 
total of 388, made by Cambridge in 1872 
and again in 1892, and the Oxford captain 
R. E. Foster's 171 is the biggest individual 
score ever hit in the 'Varsity match, beating 
the 143 hit by J. K. Key fourteen years since. 
The Cambridge wicket-keeper was in grand 
form, only allowing 4 byes and 1 leg.bye 
through Oxford's long innings. I. Martyn 
for Oxford made 78 in 36 minutes—in all 
he made 94 out of 128 in 50 minutes. The 
Cambridge score of 392 is also the highest 
they have ever made in this match. Of the 
two elevens, White, the Oxford man, was the 
only one who was out for 0. 
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Rton and Harrow, on July 15 and 16, is 
another match that must not be overlooked. 
The scores were: Eton 294 and 218, 
Harrow 388 and 118 for 9 wickets. It was 
a close thing, being only won by a wicket. 
Harrow led by 94 on the first innings, their 
388 being a record in this match, the 
previous best having been 386 made by Eton 
four years ago. On going in a second time 
Eton wiped off the deficit for the loss of 2 
wickets, and looked like going strong; but 
when they were 88 to the good a surprise 
came, and the seven remaininy batsmen were 
all out for 36, Carlisle taking 5 wickets in 10 
overs for 15. Harrow had now only 125 to 
get to win, and, when they had scored 36 
without loss, it looked as if they had a rea! 
soft thing in hand. Then came another 
surprise, for Whateley did the hat-trick, 
Mann being caught, Kaye bowled, and 
Bewick lb.w. Harrow were now in a 
tightish place, and it became a trial for the 
nerves of the young batsmen. When, at 
length, they had mly 2 wickets to fall they 
still wanted 21, and Eton were doing 
all they knew to prevent these being 
obtained. When the lust man, Buxton, 
walked to the wickets 7 were still required ; 
but he was equal to the task, nnd at 
three or four minutes to seven Harrow 
made the winning hit. I believe I am 
right in saying that from 18:3 all matches 
save two, and those won by Harrow, have 
been drawn. 

Talking of school cricket, in which I 
found very few curiosities last season, E. W. 
Dillon, the year’s captain of Rugby, made 108 
for London County against Worcestershire. 
There was a curiosity in the Warwickshire 
and Essex match, on August 16, 17, 18— 
Warwickshire 505, Essex 111. On the third 
day, with 1 wicket down, Essex required 303 
to save the innings defeat, and this they did, 
chiefly through the aid afforded by au 
almost unknown player, W. T. Garrett, who 
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from ten minutes to two till 6.30 defied the 
bowlers and scored 64 not out, while P. 
Perrin made 125, the score when stumps 
were drawn being 394 for 8 wickets. 

On May 31, in the Surrey and Gloucester- 
shire match, by scoring 92 T. Hayward 
completed his 1,000 in May. This has only 
been done once before, by Grace in 1895. 
His second thousand took him longer to 
make, and it was not until July 20 that he 
reached that figure, when playing against 
Sussex. He, however, had the satisfaction 
of still being the first to accomplish this, 
Ranjitsinhji being the second, on the day 
following, when playing Surrey. It was not 
until July 28 that Lancashire, the second in 
the County Championship, met with their 
first defeat, at the hands of. Gloucestershire. 
Taking the season as ending on Saturday, 
September 2, Ranjitsinhji heads the batting 
averages with the marvellous figures. of 
90°36 for 38 innings, having scored 2,982 
runs, the rest being, so to speak, nowhere. 
His nearest rival is C. B. Fry, with 63°19 for 
39 innings with 2,275 runs. 

The previous year the cricket world was 
saddened by the death of Donny " Walker, 
and last season it mourned for that grand 
batsman of a former generation, “ Dick" 
Daft, who died on July 18, aged 65. I 
well remember seeing him play in the All 
England Eleven before my own youthful 
cricket days commenced. He came into 
prominence in the cricket world in 1858, 
nnd his last match in first-class cricket was 
when he played for his county, Notts v. 
Surrey, on the August. Bank Holiday 1801. 
His highest score waa 161 for Notts v. Yorks 
at Trent Bridge, in 1872, and he and Diver, 
the Worcestershire man, are the only two who 
have played both for Gentlemen and Players. 

And so end my notes of the Curiosities of 
Cricket for the past season, but on reading 
them over it seems to me that many of them 
are not rightly to be placed under that head, 
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and I must claim indulgence on the plea that, 
even if they are not strictly curiosities, they 
are at least interesting. "E 

With last season the eentury's cricket 
ended; and, as one glances back, what an 
amount of change one can perceive to have 
taken place in the game during that period! 
In the year 1801 there were no such things as 
gloves, pads, and wicket-keeping gauntiets ; 
such protections would have been scorned, 
but then there was no round-arm bowling. 
Grounds werein a much more natural condi- 
tion. There were no lawn-mowers—only 
scythes. Umpires were innocent of white 
conts; single-wicket matches were in vogue. 
‘There were no cane-handle bats, and I doubt 
very much whether there were even spliced 
ones, Looking over the official scores of a 
match played at Lord's on August 28, 1800. 
“Twelve of Surrey against Fourteen of All 
England,” these scores being Surrey 55 anid 
93, England 157 and 42 for 4 wickets, the 
result is stated as " England won by 10 
wickets and 51 runs," which appears quaint 
to us of the present day. We should be 
content to win by one innings, and not go in 
a second time when the result could not be 
altered. There is no analysis given; when 
a man was caught no credit. was given to 
the bowler, he is merely stated to have 
been c.“ or ‘* stumped so and so.” No 
leg-byes, wides, or no-balls are recorded, and 
the best part of four innings between two 
strong teams is got through in & single day ; 
but with the exception of one score of 52 
there is no higher one than 28, and the large 
majority consist of single figures, and U's ; 
and if cricket of a century ago appears curi- 
ous to us of to-day, what will our cricket ap- 
pear toour descendants a hundred years hence, 
should the world last so long? . 1 say should 
the world last so long advisedly ; for certain 
I am of one thing, that if it does Englishmen, 
or, perhaps better, the Anglo-Saxon race, will 
be found engaged in our national game. 
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THE LATE PRINCE CHRISTIAN 


was yesterday talking to a friend who was 

a schoolfellow, in the early eighties, of 

the late Prince Christian Victor at Welling- 
ton College, of whom, both as schoolboy and 
man, he has none but the pleasantest 
memories. The B.O.P.” has already given 
a brief sketch of his career, but the follow. 
ing additional notes may also be of interest. 
First and foremost," my friend said, he 
was a thorough Englishman, more so, per- 
haps, than any other member of the Royal 
Family. His shyness, his simplicity of 
manner, his tastes, his characteristics, and 
his love of all outdoor sports were very 
English ; but with all his unassuming ways 
he had a dignity quite royal, which I 
remember we boys were never in the least 
inclined to resent—a proof of how un- 
affected and attractive his personality was. 
At school he was always known as ‘ Prince `: 
that was his name among the boys; his 
cousins, the Tecks, being known as Teck 
Major and Teck Minor. I don't remember 
that any sort of difference was made in his 
case as to school arrangements, except that 
he had a bedroom to himself. He was very 
popular at school from the first. He was 
just one of those boys who are always sure 
of popularity among their fellows--simple- 
minded, honest, unutfected. In fact, he was 
a typical English schoolboy, full of fun, keen 
on all games, and loving a good joke, tut not 
for its doubtfulness. As for books, he was 
never very brilliant- -just an average success ; 
though I think he was in the sixth when he 
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left to matriculate at Magdalen College, 
Oxford. He was very fond of his family, 
and always spoke of the Queen with the 
greatest respect as ‘Her Majesty. He 
had, I remember, even in those early days 
a wonderful memory for faces, which is a 
characteristic of several other members of 
the Royal Family. 

" But it is as a cricketer that Wellington 
remembers him and loves him best. He 
was the keenest cricketer I ever met; and I 
think he must have infected his family with 
his enthusiastic love of the game, for I re- 
member. when he got into the school eleven, 
all of them, father, mother, and sisters, 
turned up to see him play his first match for 
the school. The Lieutenant Bloundell who 
shortly after his death went to Cumberland 
Lodge with the Prince's personal belongings 
was in the Eleven with him. Afterwards they 
were in the sume regiment, and always close 
friends. Batting was his forte, and from the 
first he proved himself one of the most relinble 
* wielders of the willow’ Wellington ever pos- 
sessed. With many the keenness for games 
vanishes after schooldays are over: with him it 
was not so. After he left Wellington he took 
just as much interest in the doings of the 
Eleven and the general interests of the school 
as when there himself. Each year he got to- 
gether a team of Wellington blues and Old 
Boys, invited them over to Cumberland 
Lodge, and gave them a week's cricket. Heis 
avery great loss to the school. Old Boys— 
especially those in such a position as hiss 
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can do a great deal, and it is not too much to 
suy that it isto his initiation that Wellington 
owes many of those improvements which 
have of late years brought her steadily 
ahead. He was never known to have missed 
an Old Boys’ Day, winter or summer, when 
he was in England. He did more for the 
school cricket than anyone who has ever 
been there; and I am sure I am not ex- 
aggerating at all when I say that had he lived 
he would have been for Wellington what 
I. D. Walker and Lord Bessborough were for 
Harrow. As it is, the school’s debt to his 
memory is very great. He was always con- 
sidered a great deal more than a first-class 
school‘ bat.“ Good judges and men who have 
since made great names in the cricketing 
world would tell you that, had he had the 
time and opportunity, he would have made 
for himself a reputation second to none in 
County Cricket. He was three years in the 
Eleven, and when I first went to school had 
just been elected captain. He was good at 
football too—the Rugby game. Naturally a 
strong muscular boy, he did well in this also, 
and was in the Fifteen. I should describe 
him as a hard-working forward.’ 

“ His family took a great interest in his 
school life. Prince and Princess Christian 
used to come over nearly every Saturday in 
the summer to see their boy play. Prince 
Christian would sit for hours in the pavilion 
chatting to members of the Eleven, and 
taking great delight in the matches. He 
came down often for the football too. and 
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used to stand patiently in the rain watching, 
but I don’t think he understood mach of the 
game. ‘Prince’ thoroughly enjoyed life, 
and was fond of simple pleasures. To spend 
the afternoon at a country cricket-match, 
and then have a two-shilling dinner at a 
village inn, made him, so long as he was not 
recognised, quite happy. His good-nature, 
too, was very great. J remember playing 
with him in a match at Dover once. He 
needed 9 runs to make his 1,000 for the 
year; he hit them, and then he ‘ went out’ 
to am easy ball on purpose that he might 
visit a sick friend of his mother’s who, he 
had just heard, was staying in the town. I 
remember I was much struck by this at the 
tine. Again, if he heard of some old 
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schoolfellow in low water,’ he would always 
make a point of calling on him if that were 
possible, even if he had not known him well at 
school. He would talk to the masters and tind 
out how each old boy was getting on, and, if a 
chance occurred, would use his influence, or 
say a word for them in the right quarter, 
military or otherwise. And all this was 
done simply and unostentationsly, out of 
pure good-heartedness. 

* He was as keen a soldier as he was a 
cricketer, but simple in his soldierliness. 1 
met him in town just after he returned from 
Omdurman, and I asked him what it was 
like. Well,’ he said, ‘you see 1 hadn't seen 
any fighting for three or four years, and I 
felt in an awful * funk " when JI heard the 
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bullets whizzing round me.’ He always 
expressed & great admiration for Lord 
Kitchener, with whom he served as Staff 
Orficer through the last campaign. He was 
very keen about army matters, and took 
great interest in the Tommies, whom he 
admired as ‘soldiers second to none in the 
world,’ he would say. But his life in the 
army was away from us boys, and ] know 
nothing of his merits as an officer; but 1 


feel confident that in that, as in cricket aud - 


in everything, he was earnest, straight- 
forward, and painstaking, and a thorough 
‘good sort, whom no Old Wellingtonian 
remembers except with affection and re- 


gret.” 
W. C. A. 


"VARSITY BOAT RACE. 


BRILLIANT AFTER.CAREERS OF FAMOUS BLUES. 


HAvR already shown how the crews of the 
Boat Race have supplied the Church with 
some of its most stalwart supports and how 
the Old Blue’s almost inevitable tendency is 
to take orders when his University days are 
over. But there is another profession in 
which it is little, if any, exaggeration to say 
the Old Blue carries all before him. It is the 
law. No fewer than five High Court Judges, 
some of whom are alive to day, were in the 
eights of their day, and these five bear or 
bore no less illustrious names than those of 
Chitty, Esher, Denman, Smith, and Mac- 
naghten. 

To begin then, there is Lord Justice Chitty, 
who was first of all one of the finest strokes 
who ever stepped into a boat, and later on 
one of the cleverest and most popular judges 
who ever adorned the English bench. A 
distinguished colleague of his once said that 
as he had been on the river, so he was at the 
Bar, and that there never was on the river, 
or at the Bar, a more loyal comrade or a 
finer or a more generous opponent. Chitty, 
who was a Balliol man, first appeared in the 
Oxford boat at No. 2 in 1849, and in 
December of the same year, when another 
race was rowed, pulled at 4. By 1852 Chitty 
had graduated to stroke, and he had such a 
crew behind him as is seldom seen. Meade 
Ring at No. 7 was regarded as one of the 
finest oars ever seen, and Chitty’s stroke was 
a model. The race had no sooner commenced 
than Oxford, on the outside station, took the 
lead, and. gaining easily, took their opponents’ 
water and won at the finish by no less than 
twenty-seven seconds. Chitty’s enthusiasm 
for rowing never declined. He was Umpire 
of the race for many years, and became M.P. 
for Oxford. One of his sentiments concern- 
ing the race and the men who row in it I 
related in the last article. Of talking about it 
to his friends, and especially those of them 
who had been “ Blues," he was never tired. 
In speaking upon one occasion of Lord Esher, 
another highly famous judge, he said that he 
had often noticed that he was not only pos- 
sessed of great knowledge of law, but if there 
was one thing which distinguished him 
above all others it was his love of fairness. 
* [ was unable to understand," he went on, 
“whence arose his detestation of iniquity in 
any shape until a friend of mine gave methe 
particulars of what occurred in the year 1838, 
when Paddy Noulton steered his crew. I 
suppose the learned judge heard so much of 
what occurred on that occasion that he deter- 
mined afterwards never to countenance un- 
fairness, The race, according to impartial 
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PART III. 


testimony of a contemporary historian, re- 
sulted in a series of fouls from beginning to 
end." This, of course, was a little sly fun. 
Again referring to Judge Denman, he said 
that ** one of the many feathers he wore in 
his cap was that of first classic in the year 
1841. He rowed in the years 1841 and 1842, 
he was a Member of Parliament for Tiverton 
for many vears, and I have it on the best 
authority that he rowed no less then 101 
races, and of these he lost only thirteen. 
I think the man who has done that has well 
earned his position as a judge!” 

Chitty may in most respects be regarded 
as having been one of the very greatest Blues, 
and that this faet has been fully recognised 
by all the others was evinced at the Coinn- 
memoration Banquet in London in 1881. 
All Old Blues who could, some of them men 
who had rowed in the very first race, re- 
presenting all professions and all grades of 
distinction, attended on that historie occasion, 
and over them all, even though he was then 
but Q.C. and not a judge, Chitty presided. 
He could hardly have had many prouder 
moments in his life. 

Lord Esher, whose name in his rowing days 
and for a long time afterwards was the family 
Brett, was a very fitting balance for Cambridge 
to Oxford's Chitty. The Cantabs fully realised 
this, for a poet of theirs (a Blue, and no other 
than Mr. Justice Denman) wrote, d propos of 
the gathering just mentioned : 


“Up rose Brett. once seven to Stanley, 
Every inch the Judge—the man: 
Upright, downright, comely, manly 
(Beat him, Oxford, if you can !), 
All that's brave and gentlemanly 
Since to row he first began." 


He once humorously remarked that he and 
his “brother Denman'' were, he believed, 
made judges because they had been members 
of University crews. In the same light vein 
he declared that whenever a young man rose 
before the judges, whom they did not know, 
he could testify that, being ready after their 
manner to treat him with considerable ill- 
nature, it had only to be mentioned to them 
that he had been a member of a University 
crew and they immediately said to each other, 
“ This must be a good fellow and he is sure to 
argue well." Generally he did argue well. 

" Our boating career," the judge added 
seriously, “taught us perseverance, energy, 
and, much more, a manly generosity, which 
make, as far as my experience goes, every- 
body succeed in life.“ 

Lord Justice A. L. Smith, who is a judge 


in the Appeal Court to-day, is & living re- 
membrance of perhaps the most extra- 
ordinary incident in the whole history of 
University Boat Races. He was one of the 
Cambridge crew whose ship foundered in 
1859, and, what was worse—at the time at 
all events —he was that particular one, so 
often alluded to, who could not swin! A 
colleague of his said some time afterwards 
that of course he ought to have been 
drowned, but from what he heard he seemed 
to be reserved for a higher fate, and would 
some day fill an exalted position! Half in 
jest as this was, the quality of the prediction 
ean be best appreciated when it is understood 
that it was made before he was appointed 
judge. 

Though the termination to that race 
might in some respects appear un inglorious 
one, the Cambridge crew certainly dis- 
tinguished themselves as gallant sportsmen 
us no other crew has done for lack of oppor- 
tunity. It was a very. bad day and Cam- 


: bridge did not want to row; but, as Oxford 


would not consent to a postponement, the race 
was commenced. Cambridge immediately 


began to ship water. and things got worse and 


worse, till it was soon seen that there was a 
very considerable prospect of the boat found- 
ering. The steamers, by their disgraceful 
conduct in deliberately passing the sinking 
ship and swamping her, put the finishing 
touch to the impending disaster. But 
though they were expecting their boat to go 
down every minute, though she was nearly 
full of icy water, and though there was 
Smith aboard who could not swim a stroke, 
the crew never once faltered in their rowing. 
They took their stroke as evenly and regularly 
as they could, kert their course, never even 
at the last moment turned their boat’s head 
towards the shore, and pulled for all they 
were worth. Their last stroke was taken 
just as the boat was being submerged and 
the oars were beginning to float. As a most 
gallant pursuit of a forlorn hope this is a 
record which will not soon be beaten. The 
future judge was saved by a hfebuoy. 

Before leaving the judges mention ought 
to be made of & curious coincidence—the 
history of the Boat Race is full of coinci- 
dences - which is that, when Chitty rowed in 
the Oxford boat in 1852, the future Lord 
Justice Macnaghten was pulling against him 
in the other. Lord Justice Chitty and Lord 
Justice Esher died within three months of 
each other two years ago. 

It is-an interesting fact that the Boat Race 
has furnished) no fewer than four hend- 
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he afterwards became na Colonel 


masters of big public schools. One of them, 
as previously stated, is Dr. Warre, the 
present headmaster of Eton, whilst a 
predecessor of his, Dr. Hornby, was also an 
Old Blue. The other two are the Rev. A. F. 
T. Sherington of Brighton, and the Rev. J. P. 
Way of Rossall. 


As a rule the Old Blue seldom goes in for 
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not the slightest diffieulty in so finding a race 
from which the soldiers may appropriate 
special credit for themselves. It is found 
in 1878. Cox is such a little man that you 
don’t think of him as a fearless and dashing 
warrior, but the Oxonian cox in this year 
was F. M. Beaumont of New, whoonly scaled 
sevenstone. But Beaumont, having steered his 
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invaluable as a. coach. He coached the 
Oxford crew right up to the finish last 
year, and left England for South Africa, as a 
volunteer, on the very morning of the race. 
Dear old Dunker,“ as he was called, died 
at the front. 

There are several instances of Old Blues 
who have become well-known members of 


a military career. If he is destined for one 
he is at Woolwich or Sandhurst long before 
his boat-racing days would come on. Still 
there are, as may be supposed, odd cases in 
which a man who has rowed for either the 
Light or Dark Blues has from one cause or 
another drifted into the army. There wasa 
man at No. 4 in the Oxford boat in 1852 
with such a good name as R. J. Buller, and 
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Getting Ready to Start. 


crew to victory in the race, entered the King's 
Royal Rifles and greatly distinguished him- 
self in the Transvaal war of 1881 and also 
at Kassassin, Tel-el-Kebir, Teb, Tamni, 
and Kirbekan for the relief of General 
Gordon in 1884. There rowed at No. 4 in 
the Cambridge boat R. J. Spurrell of Trinity 
Hall, who was made of first-rate stuff, as after- 
events fully proved. He was plucky enough 
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in the 
Grenadier Guards. J. C. Wray, who had the 
unique honour of rowing stroke in the 
Cambridge boat twice in the same year (in 
1849) became a Colonel in the Militia. But 
if the first race in 1829 was the great * Clergy 
Race,” and 1852 was the great Judges’ 
Race," a race must be found for the Army, 
even if it is not so well represented in the 
list of Blues. And, as it so happens, there is 
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Parliament. ‘To choose one from the present 
Parliament, there is Mr. R. McKenna, who 
sits in the House for North Monmouth and 
who rowed for the Cuntabs in 1887, when 
one of the Oxford men broke his oar at 
Barnes Bridge. Mr. McKenna is full of 
interesting recollections, especially in regard 
to training. He thinks, like most other 
people, that down to the carly eighties the 
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to enlist, and by-and-by he won his com- 
mission in the 3rd Dragoon Guards. A 
soldier of the bravest sort, he was mentioned 
in despatches for the Hazara campaign in 
1891 and was promoted to Captain in the 5th 
Luncers in 1892 and Major in 1895. And 
only within the last few weeks has come the 
sad news oí the death of Mr. D. H. Mac 
Lean, who five times rowed for Oxford, 
1883-7. He was a brilliant oarsmau and 


training diet was fur too much restricted, 
and he remembers that in 1884 one of the 
men supplemented his short allowance ct 
liquid by dipping his hand in the river and 
drinking Thames water! When Mr. McKenna 
was with his crew at Henley in 1886 the 
system was undergoing modification and the 
men were allowed to drink as much burlev- 
water as they liked, whilst at Putney a vear 
afterwards they were even allowed to indulse 
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in afternoon tea, a previously unheard-of 
privilege, when lunch had been taken very 
eurly. 

T out very prominently as an oars- 
man of even the present generation, who is 
rapidly making a big mark in the world, is 
Lord Ampthill. His lordship first appeared 
in the Oxford boat at No. 5 in 1889 and 
raced again in the two following years. It 
was very early apparent that his head was 
as good as his muscle, for he was President of 
the Oxford Union in 1891, and, after making 
an attempt to get on the London County 
Council soon afterwards, he became private 
secretary to Mr. Chamberlain. Three vears 
ago he was the British Delegate to an im- 
portant International Conference held at 
Brussels, and last year he was appointed to 
the very onerous post of Governor of Madras. 
That so far is the career of a Blue who was 
in the Oxford boat only ten years ago, and 
who is as yet only just thirty-two years of 
age. There is little doubt but that the 
future has very great things in store for him. 

When it thus comes to statesmanship the 
Boat Race has a very extraordinary curiosity 
to offer. It may seem a little difficult to 
comprehend at first, but it is the simple 
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truth that it has supplied a Prime Minister 
to France! This was Mr. W. H. Wadding- 
ton, who was the Cantab. No. 6in 1849. Mr. 
Waddington became a member of the French 
Institute in 1864, a Deputy in 1871, and 
thereafter rose to Senator, Minister of Public 
Instruction, Minister of Foreign Affairs, and 
finally Prime Minister. Later on he became 
French Ambassador in London. When the 
dinner previously alluded to was held in 
London, Mr. Waddington wrote to the chair- 
man an extremely interesting letter, in which 
he greatly regretted that he was unable to 
attend and shake hands with his old friends. 
At that particular time he was Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, and made every endeavour 
to arrange his ministerial, departmental, and 
parliamentary work so as to enable him to 
cross the Channel and shake hands with all 
the other Old Blues, but failed. i 

Only two other 'Varsity oarsmen who had 
notable after-careers can be mentioned in the 
brief space that remains, and they are claimed 
by science. To be president of the Royal 
Society is a very great distinction indeed, 
and it was achieved by Mr. William Spottis- 
woode, who was No. 2 for Oxford in 1844; 
whilst Mr. Warrington Smyth, who was in 


the Cambridge boat five vears before, became 
president of the Geological Society, a Fellow 
of the Royal Society, and Chief Inspector of 
Crown Mines. Very late in his career he 
declared his ability to climb up and down 
from one hundred to two hundred fathoms in 
any mine in which anybody liked to put him! 

There can surelv be no further doubt, if 
one were ever entertained, that a University 
boat is one of the least suitable places in 
the world for a fool, and that, on the 
contrary, it is a very warrantable deduction 
from facts that the young man of intelligence 
who throws himself while he may enthusi- 
astically into the sports which come his way 
is just as likely to excel when the serious 
battle of liie begins. Anyhow, Blues have 
always been to the front in that battle, and 
always will be. 

I cannot close more appropriately than in 
quoting again from the late Lord Justice 
Chitty. I feel,” he said, “that I am ex- 
pressing the sentiments of every Old Blue 
when I say that if he were about to engage 
in some enterprise of peril he would desire 
most to find himself shoulder to shoulder 
with his old comrades in a University crew.“ 

[THE END.] 
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A CHAT WITH MR. R. A. STUDD, ETON XI, CAMBRIDGE XI, 


I MAVE had the pleasure of chatting for the 
*]D.O.P." with the youngest son of a 
large family of cricketers, all of whom have 
done remarkably well at England’s national 
game. All had a reputation which neither 
the athletic nor the Christian world will let 
die lightly. Four brothers have each become 
missionaries of the Cross. 

The eldest, Mr. C. T. Studd, was the hero 
of many seasons of the crowd at Lord's 
when he volunteered to go forth as & 
missionary to China. The second brother, 
Mr. G. B. Studd, has for ten years been 
engaged in mission work at Los Angeles in 
California, and, having put his hand to the 
plough, has pressed steadily forward, never 
revisiting the home in which he was greatly 
beloved, and in which ull treasure his 
memory. The third brother, J. E. K., is at the 
great Regent Street Polytechnic, and tries to 
do something for the young men of the West 
End of London. Two others are prominent 
cricketers, and now the youngest of the 
family, equally distinguished, goes forth to 
devote himself to mission work. 

He was an Eton boy, and his best years 
were 1890, 1891, and 1892, when he played 
for Eton at Lora's, and was at the famous 
school when Mr. A. McLaren was captain of 
Harrow. While there he played an innings 
of ^2, and later on made 40. He never felt 
very nervous as to his appearance on the 
classic ground in the University Match, for 
the simple reason that he had been well 
schooled to the applause of large crowds 
during the whole time he had been at Eton. 

“How are the members of the Eton XI. 
selected?“ I asked him. 

“It may be that they have come from 
some private school that has a reputation for 
producing good cricketers, and is kept by au 
old ericketer. and that in school matches they 
have shown considerable prowess, and in that 
case their reputation will have preceded 
them; in this way they will become known 
to the captain, who will watch them care- 
fully. In the case of the present Lancashire 
captain, who was at Harrow, I believe that he 
has published a book in which he tells us 
that he was known to be a player of promise, 
with the result that when he came to school 
he was very carefully watched; and although 
some seasons passed before the early promise 
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was justified, still, he persevered and plodded, 
until success crowned his efforts." 

* What did you do at the University, and 
what have been your best scores in County 
cricket ? ”? 

“ One of the best things I ever did was to 
score 90 and 37 against Sussex, and that 
was in my third year at Cambridge, when I 
managed to make 28 against Oxford, the 
same match in which Mr. H. K. Foster made 
his hundred. Since then I have played a good 
deal with varying luck, and I was one of the 
University team that went to America under 
the leadership of Mr. Frank Mitchell, to play 
a series of matches in the States. I have 
seen cricket, too, in many parts; when I 
travelled round the world, I was very much 
surprised to find the game played very 
largely amongst the planters of Ceylon, and 
I had the pleasure of making a good score 
while I was there. I saw a good deal of 
Japan, and was immensely struck with the 
possibilities of the country. In Samoa, too, 
a lovely place, I found them very keen 
&bout cricket, and was very much impressed 
with the fact that the black men play it and 
endure hardness to au extent that we do 
not dream of in England. Do not mistake 
me as to the game itself ; I believe that it 
is the grandest for men of all classes, and 
among ull our good English sports there is 
none which better teaches those who play it 
to endure hardness and, or better, brings 
out the best qualities of citizenship. For 
instance, if & boy is going to be an athlete, 
he must be patient, steady, and persevering ; 
he must cultivate a good temper, and he will 
find then that he has a great scope for the 
exercise of skill and nerve. 

„Another great advantage of England's 
national game is that both plavers und on- 
lookers acquire the habit of tixity and con- 
centration. For instance, when the bowler 
delivers a ball, the batsman must make up 
his mind how he is going to treat it—delay 
may be fatal; and not only must he decide 
quickly and judge accuratcly, but if he fails 
to do so, there will be a false stroke which 
will land the ball into the hands of point, or 
slip, or mid-off, when it should have gone to 
the boundary or at a leg if the young fellow 
had acted promptly. The spectators know 
that there must be quietude, and also that 


they must be careful how they move about 
the ground, lest they spoil the play by 
attracting the attention of the batsman ox 
the fieldsman. Sometimes, just at the par- 
ticular moment when attention is being paid 
to something else, the long waited-for chance 
may come to hand, and instead of perfect 
coolness and readiness to grasp it there 
will be a failure all along the line. 

“ Now, I have always said that the habits 
which are produced by active exercise on the 
cricket field are those which give a solidarity 
to our off life and a foundation for more 
serious life work, which I for one am very 
keen about. 1 would like to say to young 
men that, however successful they may be 
at cricket or anything else—however much 
applause they may get, however popular their 
name or deeds may be, there will come a 
time when, if they are living, as it were, upon 
that, they will be conseious of a void in their 
lives which cannot be filled up, because they 
have relied upon mere transient approval, 
which will not last, and which certainly does 
not abide with us for ever. 

"I have given the following golden rules 
for those who desire to be successful in the 
game: 

3 "l. Never use too heavy nor too large a 
at. 

* 2. Always play with & straight bat; that 
is, keep your bat upright, so that you cover 
your wicket. 

3. Stand firm on the right foot; never 
move the left foot, and never run away. 

* 4. Always strive to hit the ball along the 
ground, and thus avoid the risk of being 
caught out. 

* 5. Practise fielding and catching in your 
spare time. 

“6. Never try to bowl above your pace, 
and do not attempt to bowl when you are 
tired. 

“7. Do not bowl above your distance. It 
is a great error for a boy to try and bowl the 
same distance as a man. 

“8, Aim at gaining accuracy of pitch rather 
than speed. The best bowlers are those who 
can make a ball pitch with the greatest 
accuracy. 

“9, Always play your hardest; always be 
cheerful, and never lose your temper. 

10. In fielding, put your heels together, 


and so prevent the ball from going in between 
vour legs. 

„11. Remember to oil your bats ocension- 
ally ; that will make them drive more, and 
also prevent them from breaking ensily. 

“12. Begin to play young; practise 
steadily, and study the methods of those who 
are better plavers than vourself. 

„It is worth while trying to do the best in 
your game, and, strangely enough, some of 
the very best players we have are those in 
tropical countries. When I played in Ceylon 
against the tea-planters, on a ground at an 
altitude of 6.000 feet above the sea, the match 
began at half-past eight in the morning, and 
there was an interval of two hours in the 
middle of the day on account of the heat. I 
remember that [turned up my shirt-sleeves, 
and fielded bare-armed all day; and the sun 
nearly burned all the skin off my arm. 

“My impression about Australia is, that 
the people seem not only to love ericket, but 
to talk about it, and at the time of my visit 
the English team was expected. Among the 
people with whom I have played is the great 
Indian cricketer, Prince Ranji, whom I had 
the pleasure of knowing since he was with me 
in the Light Blue Eleven, and since the day 
when we played side by side we have been 
opposed in a great many matches. 

"] have been asked whether a cricketer 
should be a total abstainer or not. In my 
opinion he should, and & non-smoker. Like 
so many other players, I can sadly bear 
witness tothe fact that many a once famous 
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(c7 in the West Indies is rapidly 
J spreading, and in the last visit of the West 
Indian team convincing proof was given 
that in the West Indies, from the various 
islands, we can get a set of men who will not 
only be able to play first-clasa cricket, but to 
play it remarkably well. 

Just as the eleven finished up their tour 
I had an opportunity of talking to them 
nbout their impressions of England, and I 
found that they were very well satisfied in- 
deed with all that had taken place. The 
manager, Mr. W. C. Nock, was a gentleman 
who hailed from Trinidad, and he has for 
many years devoted his leisure time to the 
spreading of the sport in the colonies. In 
IIngland he has made friends everywhere, 
ana although he gives all credit for the 
smooth working of ‘the arrangements during 
the tour to the good sense of the players, 
everybody knows how much depends on 
the good-nature and good-temper of the 
manager. 

The great novelty, of course, was the pre- 
sence of coloured men in England playing 
upon a cricket.field. There had been all 
sorts of stories that they would play without 
boots, and in very sparse attire; but that was 
nll nonsense, and the coloured meinbers of 
the team certainly came out of it with very 
great success. 

Of the matches which were played, five 
were won; and victories over Surrey, Hamp- 
shire, and Leicestershire, among the counties, 
were certainly very creditable indeed; and 
though they lost eight matches and drew the 
rest, it must not be forgotten that for the 
tirst half-score of games they lost the toss. 

Mr. C. A. Ollivierre, who was at the head 
of the averages, hailed from St. Vincent. He 
is coloured, and proved himself the best man 
on the side; he was a grand bat with ster- 
ling hitting powers, and punished any bowl- 
ing when once he was set. It was admitted, 
by those whosaw the big stand for the first 
wicket at the Oval against Surrey by this 
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player, owing to excessive indulgence in this 
direction, is no longer able to secure runs and 
bring off the catches that he used to. I say 
to boys. * Do not touch tobacco, and do not 
touch strong drink." 

“May I venture. another word to all 
B. O. P.“ readers? It is this: our real success 
in life depends upon our stedfast allegiance 
to the Captain of our Salvation. I want to 
say that it is best to be on His side, to give 
Him our bodies, and we shall thus be more 
than conquerors in the very best sense of the 
word. Do not think that there is a divorce 
between athletics and religion; many a 
schoolmaster can tell of bovs who have not 
only done well on the running-path or in the 
cricket or football fields, but who have been 
scholars of their college, and also champions 
of the oppressed and needy. 

«I do not suppose I shall have much 
more time for cricket. My future work is such 
that time will be all too short to give much 
to a game for which I have very great love, 
and which I still say is perfectly legitimate 
in our school days, and in the years when we 
are rising to manhood. if we use it aright as 
a preparation for the more serious business 
of life.“ 

Mr. Studd did not care to talk much about 
himself, but I may say that for some months 
he has been working in the great wilderness of 
South London, trying to do something among 
the children of Lambeth and the New Cut. 
With the Rev. F. D. Meyer, he has learned 
somethinz of active home missionary work, 
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batsman and Mr. Cox, that better play could 
not have been shown; and indeed, from first 
to last, the whole tenm were very quick scor- 
ing, and several of the batsmen proved that 
they only wanted to play constautly in 
first-class cricket to become very fine players. 
The Derbyshire executive secured the services 
of Mr. Oliivierre for this yenr, and he decided 
to stay in England and qualify for the 
county. 

Another coloured bowler, T. Burton, proved 
himself a remarkably useful man. He took 
78 wickets at a cost of just over 21 runs, and 
was well backed up by his compatriot, 
Woods. 

The coloured players were very much im- 
pressed with their visit to England, and 
Burton told me that there is a very great 
deal of cricket all over the West Indies, and 
already the question is being agitated about, 
as to whether coloured men and white men 
shall play together. It has not been the 
fashion to allow any but white men to play 
for Cup Matches and Inter-Colonial Matches, 
and one of the benetits of the visit to Eng- 
Jand would naturally be that, on the return 
home of the team, many of the islands must 
have found themselves in a very awkward 
position over the matter. If, for instance, 
Burton and Woods, and Hinds and Ollivierre 
are good enough to represent the team in an 
international contest, it is difficult to see 
how they can be refused opportunities of 
playing at home. 

There are a large number of clubs among 
the natives in Barbadoes, in Demerara and 
in Jamaica, and the play is very keen and 
the players very enthusiastic. There is no 
reason whatever why the indifference of race 
should not be abolished as the outcome of 
the challenge of friendly rivalry in the 
greatest of our summer sports. 

The coloured niembers, said the nianager, 
very quickly fell into English ways; they 
gave no trouble whatever during the tour. 
They lived in the same hotels, and were 
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and in the Sunday schools and out of them 
has taken the first lessons which belong to 
the calling of the Evangelist. Whether the 
future will call him to the home or foreign 
mission field he does not yet know, but he 
is contident that God's work is the very best 
that can be indulged in by anybody. 

It was in a beautiful house in Hyde Park 
Gardens, far away from the madding 
crowd and bustle and turmoil of London 
streets, that we had this chat. In the corner 
there stand the trophies of many a contlict 
of classic struggles. Bats, with which the 
famous band of brothers have achieved 
doughty deeds in many departments of our 
national game. One I looked at with especial 
fondness; it was that of Mr. R. A. Studd, who. 
when he was fourteen years of age, scored 714 
in a match. not out. Others told of the 
triumphs of C. T., J. K., and G. B., for 
England, for Cambridge, for Eton; and they, 
perhaps, are the only memorials of a sport 
which was indulged in heartily, and which 
fitted the body for better work—that of 
becoming helpers of men. 

It says something for our game. and is a fact 
well worthy of encouragement, that so many 
brothers have followed the lead of him who, 
sixteen years ugo, made up his mind that 
henceforth his life must be spent among the 
teeming millions of China, and who ex- 
changed the hurrahs of a delighted crowd 
and fascinated spectators for the lonely life 
of the missionary of the Cross. 

TCC: 
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trented exactly like the white members of 
the eleven, and they showed a wonderful 
keenness about the game. They were all very 
much impressed by their first views of Eng- 
land, and in the first match at the Crystal 
Palace Woods observed to his companion, 
„What a lot of white people they have got in 
this country.” 

Mr. C. C. Learmond, of Demerara, who is 
a very reliable man, a brilliant bat when set 
and a terror to loose bowling, and who kept 
wicket for the team, told me that out in the 
West Indies “cricket is played very differ- 
ently from what it is here. There is an 
Inter-Colonial Cup, which is played for 
between Barbadoes, Demerara, and Trinidad, 
and the game itself is played more or less 
all the year round ; there 1s nothing whatever 
in the climate to prevent it being played in 
fine weather. In Trinidad, where the Cup 
matches were played last year, there is a 
very nice pavilion, a very excellent ground 
and grass wickets ; and about 4,000/. was 
spent on relaying it. 

In all the islands," he went on, “ there is 
no leisured class, so that cricket can only be 
played on the Saturday half-holiday and 
occasional publie holidays except when an 
eleven from England comes to visit us. 
Employers, however, always take a most 
liberal. view of their responsibilities, and 
freely grant cricketers a fortnight's holiday ; 
and in Trinidad, it ought to be said, there is 
no coloured question about cricket. 

* Unfortunately, at present, we cannot give 
our beginners, who are boys, any coaching, 
and the only practice they get is when they 
watch older men play; but in the afternoons, 
when there is no match, we encourage the 
schools to come and play on the grounds, 
under certain conditions ; but we make them 
play the game, or else tell them that they 
must leave the ground. There are some 
schools who do remarkably well, and the 
Harrison College, in Barbadoes, is a good 
publie school, which turns out an excellent 
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team. Among those who were educated 
there were Mr. P. I. Cox and Mr. Goodland, 
two of the best players in our team. This 
school plays a good many matches, and 
against the leading clubs, and very often 
they manage to win a number of their 
matches and to give a very fair account of 
themselves indeed. 

" Coddrington College have also a very 
eood eleven, and there can be no doubt 
whatever that in the iuture the interest in the 
game will be very keen." 

Many of the team are engaged in the Civil 
service, aud the term is capable of a far more 
comprehensive meaning than it is when we 
use it in England. The Barbadoes contin- 
gent consisted of Mr. P. I. Cox, the youngest 
member of the team, who proved a very tine 
bat and a successful change bowler, and he 


A the breeding season is now near at hand 
1 you may, two or three times a week, 
give your cocks a very small pinch of hemp- 
seed and your hens a pinch of niger-seed. 

The niger-seed is rich in oil und acts as a 
mild laxative, and is, I believe, an excellent 
preventative of egg-binding. It should be 
continued until the hen has laid her eggs. 
Hemp-seed is a rich, stimulating food, and I 
think the hens are much better without it. 

One very great mistake which is frequently 
made at this time, and which I am sorry to 
say is udvised by many writers, is in giving 
the birds egg-food. They say it brings the 
birds on; but in my experience, if the birds 
are worth breeding from, they will be for- 
ward enough, and I believe that, as a rule, 
a great deal more harm than good is done 
by over-stimulating food. Of course, if I had 
a really good bird that was backward I should 
give it a little egg-food two or three times a 
week, but with vigorous birds it is certainly 
not needed. ; 

Having now got into April, and if vour birds 
are in the condition I have already de- 
scribed i. the cock in full song and the 
hen evidently anxious to make a nest 

-you may put the birds together; but be 
sure and watch theni for a time. If the 
cock sings vigorously, and if the hen cails to 
him, they will go on all right; but if the hen 
begins to tight him, you had better part 
them for a short time; probably she is not 
so forward as you thought she was. 

Two years ago I placed a strong young 
cock with a small young heu; she was not 
in condition, and the result was, when I 
looked at them next morning, she had 
thrashed him to such an extent that he only 
lived about half an hour afterwards. I kept 
her on one side for two or three weeks, put 
her with another cock, and she did very well, 
»0 well in fact that I am keeping her yet. 

Provided they go on all right, feed them 
just as before— i.e. with a constant supply of 
Spanish canary, a little summer rape almost 
daily now, and a little niger-seed almost 
daily; do not give any hemp-seed, but give 
them, if you can get it, just a taste of fresh 
breen food—a dandelion-leaf or a leaf of 
lettuce or a bit of water-cress; but do not 
on any consideration give them any green 
food that has been touched with frost. 

After three or four days, if all is going on 
Well, you must provide them with a nest-box, 
Which should hany on the side of the cage 
and be two or three inches above the higher 
perches. It should not be too high, but 
should be so that onc cun see how the young 
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was able to tell me that that island seems to 
be the leader in matters of sport. 

Mr. Constantine, also a coloured member 
of the team, did remarkably well; but the 
Jamaica representatives, Mr. M. M. Kerr and 
Mr. J. Livingstone, were not so happy in 
their play. On the whole. six members of 
the eleven made a century for their side, 
and against them eleven hundreds were 
scored. Probably their worst defeat was 
by Gloucestershire, who beat them by an 
innings and 216 runs, Jessop, Townsend, and 
Wrathall all making over the century ; but no 
one ever made 200 against them. Perhaps 
their best victory was that by an innings 
and 34 runs against Surrey, whom they got 
rid of for 117 and 177, and they finished 
the tour by dismissing Norfolk County team 
for 32. 
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ones are getting on without having to disturb 
it too much. | 

This nest-box should be a wooden one, 
made of thin wood, with an inside measure- 
ment of from 3; to 3! in. square, and from 
1; to 2 in. deep the back should be 5} or 
6 in. high, with a hole near the top to hang 
it up by. At the back it sh ould have three or 
four small tacks driven in to prevent it from 
resting against the cage, and when in use 
these tacks showd be well greased, so 
that the insect pests which trouble the birds 
should not be able to vet „to them. The 
insect which troubles the canary so much 
cannot fly or jump and he cannot travel over 
greasy material. 

Do not on any consideration be persuaded 
to use the pottery-ware nest-pans which 
have come so much into use during the last 
few years. They are an abomination, and 1 
believe have done more to injure canary- 
breeding than anything else. They chill the 
eges. During the season I used them I 
had more young ones die in the shell than 
] have ever had before or since. ‘They are 
said to keep the insects away, but I have 
seen more insects in one of them than I 
have ever seen in any other kind of nest- 
box. Besides this, they have a far worse 
fault—viz. they are round and smooth, and 
the hen in making a nest or, worse, when 
she has a nest with eggs, is constantly dis- 
placing her nest because it slips round 
with her. 

Having given the hen her wooden nest- 
box. give her some moss or short bits of soft 
hay, and she will set to work vigorously 
and soon have a shapely nest. When it is 
about three parts made give her some cow- 
hair, or bits of cotton-waddiny, and she will 
make the inside as nice and cosy as possible. 

Some canaries will not make u nest. In 
the majority of such cases the fault is with 
the cock; he simply pulls the nest to pieces 
as fast as the hen puts it together. There 
are, however, some few hens that seem to 
have no idea of building a nest, and will lay 
their eggs in the bare nest-box. The best way 
to deal with birds of this kind is simply to 
take the eggs away as they lay them and, on 
the evening after they have laid three eggs, 
to make them a nest, place the eggs in it, 
and as a rule they will lay one or two more, 
and go on sitting them without any further 
trouble. When it is the cock's fault, he 
should be taken away when the eggs are 
given buck ; the eggs the hen lays afterwards 
will be fertile. 

Even when a hen has made a nice nest 
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On the whole, the visit was a great suc- 
cess, and has shown us that there ean be few 
better ways of making the West Indies 
known than by a cricket tour of this sort. 
Two or three vears ago a West Indian club 
Wis started in London, with the object of 
bringing the colonies more within the notice 
of the public. Men could meet there and 
discuss matters and problems relating to 
the welfare of the colonies. Lord Hawke 
was a member of the club and one of its 
moving spirits, especially in matters relating 
to sports of all kinds. He took a very pro- 
minent part in arranging last year’s tour, 
and the colonies owe.a very great deal to the 
efforts which, in various ways, he has made 
on their behulf. 

Altogether, the verdict of the British public 
was “ Come again.” 
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many breeders always take the eggs away as 
the hen lays them and put them back when 
she has laid three. They say they hatch 
more together. I, however, rarely do so; 
never unless the cock will not leave the nest 
alone. Inthat caseldo. There is one thing, 
however, which is most important. After the 
hen has laid her two or three eggs always care- 
fully lift the nest out of the box and dredge the 
bottom well with insect-powder. Put the nest 
back in the box just as it was and dredge a 
little insect-powder on the eggs. After the 
eggs are laid feed on nothing but Spanish 
canary-seed, and give her water for a bath 
every third or fourth day. If the cock behaves 
well leave him with her, unless you want him 
for another hen: but if he does not behave 
well take him away. 

After about thirteen days after the third eng 
is laid, vou may expect to have some young 
ones. You will soon find this out by seeing 
bits of shell about, and you must be very 
careful now not to disturb the hen too much. 

When the young ones are hatched you 
must provide the hen with a small quantity 
of egg-food. This is made in various ways, but 
perhaps the best is to boil a fresh egg for ten 
or twelve minutes and rub it through a fine 
sieve, then mix with it five or six Osborne 
biscuits, also rubbed through a sieve. When 
] use egg and biscuit T always add a few 
drops of water to it, not by any means to wet 
it. but just to make it mix better. I find if 
] do not the birds pick out all the egg and 
leave the biscuit. 

Another very good egy-food is to prepare 
the egg as before and mix it with a slice from 
a stale loaf of bread and boiled summer rape- 
seed. "lake a teaspoonful of summer rape- 
seed and boil it in the water with the egg. and 
take a fairly thick slice of stale bread, cut off 
the crust, soak it in cold water for half an 
hour. then take it iu the hands and squeeze 
out all the water you possibly can, strain 
the boiled rape-seed, rub the egg through 
the sieve, and mix all well together. The 
birds feed very well on this, but it goes 
sour rather more quickly than the egg and 
biscuit. 

Another very good way of preparing egg- 
food is as follows: Prepare an egg in exactly 
the same way as before, then take one and a- 
half of Spratt's cod.liver-oil puppy-biscuits 
powdered finely and pour on to it a small 
quantity of boiling water, not enough to make 
it wet, but just sufficient to make it crumbly, 
then mix the egg with it. 

After the young ones get to be about a 
week old, if yon. arc not using the egg - ſood 
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with boiled rape- seed mixed with it, you must 
give, in a separate tin, a little rape-seed, either 
boiled or soaked for two hours or so in cold 
water and then strained. 

During all the time the young ones are in 
the nest it is absolutely necessary to give the 
hen some fresh green. food daily. Dandelion- 
leaf is best, if vou can get it ; if not, use 
lettuce, and after the young ones are a week 
or so old a capital food for the hen to feed 
with is a little hemp-seed crushed. I mean 
it is a capital addition to her other foods ; it 
would not do to feed her on it altogether. 

Some breeders never give the hen any 
green food until the young ones are about 
three days old. They say it makes the hen 
sweat the young birds i. e. sit too closely on 
them in the nest. Personally I have not 
found it so, and I am convinced that if a hen 
is & shy feeder there is nothing that will 
tempt her to commence feeding like a bit of 
green food. Some hens are so fond of it 
that they give their young ones nothing else; 
with them it is advisable to limit the supply, 
especially if the weather be cold. 

When a hen sweats her young ones I 
believe it is simply because she is very 
nervous about them and is afraid of them 
being injured if she leaves them. The best 
thing to do is to Jet her be as quiet as possible, 
and if the cock is with her to take him away. 
She must cone off the nest then to feed herself, 
and the chances are that she will feed her 
young ones at the same time. 

If the young ones are going on'well you 
should, when they get to be fourteen or fifteen 
duys old, take the nest-box down from the 
side of the cage and place it on the floor in 
one corner, and, if it be very dirty, make a 
fresh nest and lift the young ones carefully 
into it, and a day or two after that, if the 
cock has been away from the hen, you 
should put him back again. He will assist 
the hen in feeding the young birds, and she 
will commence to make a fresh nest, which 
should be on the side of the cage as before, 
and in a week's time or so she will lay again. 
Sometimes when the hen is laying her 
second nest of eggs the young ones are very 
troublesome in flying up into the new nest and 
dirtying it, and sometimes even breaking 
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the eves. If they do this the best plan is to 
take the eggs away until the hen has laid 
three, then give them back to her in a clean 
nest and take the cock and young ones away, 
when vou can, asa rule, trust him to feed 
them until they can feed themselves, which 
they will be able to do when they are twenty- 
three or twenty-four days old. 

Occasionally, when u cock is left with the 
young ones in this way, although he will feed 
them, he will kill them by stripping every 
feather from them. In such a case the best 
thing to do is to put him in a Yorkshire 
show cage, give him a good supply of food, 
tie this cage on to the front of the cage 
where the young ones are, and let him feed 
them through the wires, but you must be 
careful to have one of the doors open, so 
that he will only have one set of wires to feed 
through. 

When they are twenty-four or twenty-five 
days old they can as a rule be trusted to 
feed themselves, and will be better if they are 
left to do o. Very occasionally a young one at 
this age will not feed itself if it is in the 
room where its parents are and where it can 
hear them calling, but it will feed itself 
readily enough when it is taken into a room 
where it cannot hear then. 

After the young ones are separated from 
the parents they sbould be fed entirely for 
about a week on one of the egg-foods, after 
which time I strongly advise their being fed 
on Spratt's canary-food for at lenst a fort. 
night, or until they can readily eat seed. If 
they have the egg-food given them too long 
they over-eat themselves, and deaths from 
diarrhea in consequence are not uncommon. 
This does not happen if the food be changed 
as I have recommended. After they are six 
or seven weeks old they will eat seed readily 
enough, and nothing further is needed unless 
you wish to“ colour-feed' them. 

If you have commenced with expensive 
birds and think that you have birds good 
enough for exhibition, it is absolutely neces- 
sary that you should colour-feed them. This 
is not a difficult matter, but it is rather 
tedious. There are many colour-foods sold, 
but Ithink the best and most satisfactory plan 
is to use the tasteless cayenne which can be 


bought at about a shilling 2 pound; and it 
is best given as follows: take a tablespoonfu! 
of Spratt's canary-food and scald it as recon: 
mended for young birds, then mix with it:. 
teaspoonful of Demerara sugar and a tea. 
spoonfulofthetastelesscayenne. You must be 
very careful not to wet the Spratt's food too 
much. When it is mixed with the sugar and 
cayenne the mixture should not be wet enough 
to stick together, butcrumbly. Give cach bird 
a small tenspoonful of this daily, along with 
its seed food. With young birds it should be 
commenced when they are about six or seven 
weeks old, and with old birds as soon as they 
begin to show signs of moulting in July, or 
at the latest the beginning of August. With 
both it must be continued until the birds ar^ 
well through the moult. 

For a week or two after the bird has 
finished moulting, his feathers will remain 
soft and will be easily cast, but by discon- 
tinuing the soft food, giving him a cold 
bath daily, and by keeping him in a cool airs 
room, he will soon be in sound hard con- 
dition, and I hope good enough to win any- 
where. 
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HOW 


V Tues the tail is reached, the vertebrie 
must be eut through before the pygo- 
style, or “ parson's nose," and this part must 
be left intact with the skin. Care must be 
taken not to cut too close, or the tail feathers 
will begin to come out, much to the disgust 
of theoperator. The actual body can now be 
removed, but should the ultimate aim in 
view be setting-up it should be preserved 
for further reference. 
For a short period, say a week, the body 
can be kept fresh by being placed in a pretty 
strong solution of permanganate of potush and 


water, but for a longer period spirit or 


formalin (5 per cent.) must be employed. 
Now we proceed to “trim up” the skin. 
At the base of the tail two whitish oil-glands 


will be found, which must be very carefully 


removed, with as much flesh as possible, 
and the part well anointed with the bird cure. 
Now clean up the legs. By severing the 
sinews at the juncture of the foot (i.c. the 
usually bare portion of the leg) and the 
upper joint the entire amount of flesh cover- 
ing ean be drawn off, leaving the bone 
comparatively clean. The flesh thus taken 
must be substituted by tow carefully wrapped 
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round the bone; add a final finish of clay, 
until the correct shape is obtained. In this 
operation the still untrimmed leg will prove 
of value, as copy. Finally, the skin must 
be well cured, and the “made-up” joint 
returned into place. 

In some cases, that of the owls, ptarmigan, 
etc., where the legs are feathered to the toes, 
it is well to skin right down and use the cure 
well, otherwise the feathers, which are so 
much admired in these birds, will suffer 
greatly in the subsequent fixing of leg wires. 

The wings are a trifle more difficult to 
manage than the legs. In this case the 
humerus must be cleaned up, and also the 
flesh removed from between the two lower 
bones which form the next joint (the radius 
and ulna), and chopped tow and clay substi- 
tuted. The top of the /tumeri being cut off, 
the two bones must be connected by a piece 
of thread, or thin twine, the distance 
they are apart in life. This can be 
ascertained by measuring across the back of 
the body. 

The last operation in the skinning consists 
in the trimming up of the head. Obtain a 
good grip on the vertebrw with the right 
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hand, and, turning the skin over the bird 
head, proceed to ease it off. Do not pal. 
the skin, or the neck will be strained, 5 
somewhat serious matter in the setting-up. 
When the back of the head is reached, tte 
scalpel may be brought into play. With tke 
point, the skins of the ears must be dug ou. 
and the eye membrane will then presen 
itself. Skinning over the eyes is a matter 
requiring some little care, or the lids wil! te 
lacerated. 

The eyes themselves must be removed t: 
a gouging process, great care being tak: 
not to perforate them and allow the crysta. 
line fluid to escape and damp the plumage. 

When the beak is skinned down to. clea’. 
ing up commences. All flesh from various 
parts of the face, throat, and back of tbe 
skull, and also the tongue, must be carefc: * 
cutaway, and the brains removed. To aec. 
plish this, the hole where the spinal c ` 
runs into the skull (the occipital foram- 
must be enlarged sufficiently to admit tt 
blade of the scalpel. When as much bra 
us possible has been removed by this mea: 
a piece of cotton-wool, on the cud of a n 
stick, will tinish up matters. 
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The skull should be weil painted within 
with the cure and filled up carefully with 
chopped tow (on no account cotton-wool, 
through which a wire will never pass). 
Cotton-wool can be placed in the eye-sockets, 
andthe rest of the skull carefully modelled 
up with clay. The skin of the head and 
neck being well cured, the head must be 
returned into place. 

It is here that the beginner will experience 
some difficulty, but with care and patience 
this can generally be accomplished success- 
fully. A thread passed through the nostrils, 
before starting to turn back the skin prepara- 
tory to trimming up the skull, will be found 
of greatudvantage. This system of trimming 
up of the skull is not applicable to all birds. 
In the case of the duck, kingfisher, aud 
others, the head being too large to adinit of 
the skin being turned back over it, a cut 
must be made in the skin at the back of thc 
Bkull. 

Now that the skin is in this condition, 
there are two courses open to us—the “ skin“ 
or mounted specimen. A skin collection is 
the more handy for reference, but is of course 
not so showy as set-up specimens in the glass 
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case. A skin is made by simply lightly 
filling the interior of the specimen with 
cotton-wool, to represent, as closely as 
possible, the dead bird. Birds, treated thus, 
look very well arranged in cabinets. They can 
also be set-up at any future time by simply 
being steeped in warm water until soft, then 
treated with the benzolene and plaster method 
(vide antea),and mounted in the manner I am 
about to describs. 

The first thing to be done, after the bird 
has been thoroughly well cured, is to select 
the various wires—namely, one for the body 
somewhat longer than the skin, two for the 
legs, and four for the wings, in the case of a 
big bird. The body wire should be about half 
as thick as the leg wires, and these (the ley 
wires) should be just stout enough to support 
the weight of the tow body and heavy clay 
modelled head without bending. The wing 
wires need merely be thick enough to support 
the wings. These should be sharpened at 
both ends with a file. 

Pulling out the tow into thin strands, we 
proceed to twist & body ; this must be done 
gradually and not too much wound on at a 
time. When the body begins to assume 
proper proportions, but a good deal smaller 


than the real one, a neck should be formed, 
and also a small quantity of tow bound on to 
make the breast. Finally, the body should be 
well bound with binding cotton. The tail. 
end of the wire should be twisted into a hook, 
and, the other end being drawn out gradually, 
fixed firmly into the body. 

We now proceed to insert the body into 
the skin. In passing the sharpened wire up 
the neck, perforating the skin must be 
guarded against. The wire should be driven 
through the skull in the direction of the beak, 
and should emerge at a point a little distance 
behind theeyes. The protruding end should 
be taken with the pliers, and the head forced 
well down until the tow neck makes a good 
juncture with the clay at the back of the 
skull. The tail-end of the body must be next 
levered into the skin. The fixing of the leg 
wires forms the next proceeding. It is well 
to start on the farther leg first. Take the 
wire, and, holding the leg firmly, insert it on 
the inside of the foot and work it down tothe 
joint with a twisting movement. At the joint 
there is a special groove in the inside of the 
leg through which the wire will pass without 
much trouble, but elsewhere it is impossible 
to get it past without breaking out. Force 
the wire through the tow of the made-up 
joint, and when the point emerges push the 
leg well forward, well into the midd e of the 
breast as far as it will go, and stick the wire 
into the body and pass it right through. The 
end should be twisted into & hook and bolted, 
asinthecaseofthebody wire. 

Before proceeding, I wish 
to explain why it is neces- 
sary to push the joint 
so far forward. Most taxi- 
dermists forget that & bird 
has a thigh, as well as a 
human being, and so place 
the knee.joint in the posi- 
tion where the groin of the 
leg would be in Homo. This 
is a mistake which is com- 
mitted by almost everyone, 
and cannot be too strongly 
condemned. The good taxi- 
dermist should have a 
thorough knowledge of 
anatomy to be able to turn 
out really satisfactory work. 

The other leg can be fixed 
in the same manner, but 
the wire should come 
through in a part where it 
can be reached by the pliers. 
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At this juncture the 
real shaping up af the 
specimen commences. The legs must be bent 


into the position they are required to assume 
when finished. If the bird is to be repre- 
sented as perching, it is well to fix it on to a 
rough stand pro tem. The correct position of 
the neck must be given. First bend it down- 
wards, and then, placing the finger behind, 
bend upwards. This will give the proper and 
natural carriage, and with the addition of 
a little chopped tow, carefully inserted, a 
sufficient fulness to represent the crop. 
When sufficient padding of chopped tow has 
been placed in the vicinity of the thighs, 
neck, etc., and wherever required, the two 
edges of the skin can be drawn together, and 
either sewn or pinned. All that now remains 
to be done is to tix the wings and tail into 
position. The wings in the case of a big 
bird must be wired as follows : A wire should 
be passed down the length of the various 
joints from the very tip, and the wing by this 
fixed in & closed, half open, or fully open 
position, as the case may be, by merely bend- 
ing the necessary joints. A second wire, 
passing through the first primary and enter 
ing the body, at the base of the wing, some 
little distance, makes the wing firm. 
(To be continued.) 
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"TPOTTIE," A CHAMPION 
MALTESE TERRIER. 
“Torne” when full grown, weighed only five 


pounds and a-hiuf, aud was eight inches high at the 
shoulder, 


SOMETHING LIKE HONEY- 
MAKING. 


IN a recent number of the “ British Bee Journal” 
there appeared an article with illustrations of Mr. 
Lancelot Quayle's somewhat, famous apiary at Glen- 
may, Isle of Men; and the *B.B.J." describes it as 
the scene of the most notable honey takes from single 
hives we have yet been able to record.“ It seems that 
Mr. Quayle has twice taken over 300 lb. of honey from 
single hives. But now comes a point of special interest 
for our readers. Mr, Quayle writes: My real in- 
terest in the craft was first aroused by reading an 
article on bees in the * Boy's Own Paper.’ Later on I 
penc & visit to that veteran Manx bee-keeper, Mr. 

enry Corlett. of Ramsey, who kindly showed me 
throngh his apiary, aud explained the method of 
Working the modern frame-hive. In the spring of 1887 
J obtained a frume-hive. and put a swarm therein on 
June 16 following. This swarm yielded over 50 lb. 
surplus the first Fear. . Bee-keeping is a science I 
love. Not only has it been a source of profit, but it 
has also openel out new fields of knowledge to my 
gaze, and enlarged my circle of friends, for I can now 
count among these many British beekeepers with 
whom ! have been brought into contact personally 
and by letter.. I have un so much enjoyed the visits of 
brother bee-keepers who, during their holidays, have 
Visited ‘our own dear Ellan Vannin, with its green 


hills by the sen.“ 


SAVED FIFTY-EIGHT LIVES. 


At Padstow Thomas Henry Edvvane has been 
presented by Mr. Prideuux Brune with a parchment 
certificate of the Royal Humane Society for rescuing 
from drowning a little girl named Harris. It tran- 
spired that Edyvane had saved, or helped to save, no 
fewer than fifty-eight lives—thirtv-eight whilst cox- 
swain of the lifeb-at. eight in his pilot gig, four in his 
own boat, and eight b. diving or swimming at great 
risk to his life. In 1854, when he was only fourteen, 
he began by saving a l: d who had fallen into very deep 
water, That rescue cost him the partial loss of his 


hearing. 


WHAT HEADMASTERS ARI 
SAYING ABOUT BOY SMOKERBS. 


THE “Sunday School Chronicle” has been making 
inquiries as to scholastic success and the smoking 
habit. The headmaster of Perse Grammar School, 
Cambridge, entirely condemns all smoking on the part 
of boys, believing that the habit has n very bad effect 
on their mental development. Mr. F. W Rogers, M. A., 
headmaster of King Edward vi. School, Chelmsford, 
declares that a boy smoker is certainly a worse student 
than the ordinary lad. and is always Known, or sus- 
pected, from being at the bottom of the class or form. 
The headmaster of Portsmouth Grammar School says 
that in nine cases out of ten the unsatisfactory boy is 
a smoker: und at Murloorough College the authorities 
absolutely prohibit smoking. Dr. M‘Ciure, of Mill 
Hil! School, says: “If I kuew a boy here to be a 
smoker, he would either cease smoking or leave 
school." 
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W. CHESTERS.— We bave had articles on * Making a GUNN.—" Johnston " is not "Johnson." The Joku- 


Model Dynamo,” in the March part, 1891. If you stons or Johnstones were not a Highland clan at all, 
cannot get it, vou had better get a small book on the but the border clan whose crest was the flying spur, 
subject, for which see answers tó U. B. *pinks and and of course they had no tartan. 


A. Osborn. 


E. MINTER.--We have described it over and over again, 
X. OSBORN.—* The Dynamo," by S. R. Bottonc, priae and may possibly do so once more at some future 
286. 6d., published by Whittaker & Co. timc, Till then you must wait, or refer to back 


TIDDLER You volumes or our Indoor Games,’ 
Li m t 
really cannot TREMBLING WILLIAM.— The Scandinavian fishermen 


do better than sail about in them, carrying smail oblong sails, but 
refer. to the they arc not the sort of cratt we would advise any 
many practical one to be out in when there was anything of a sen on. 
articles on fish- CyMRO.—The article on ** How to become a Pharma- 
ing that have centical Chemist " was in No, 993, in the twentieth 
appeared, and volume, and is out of print with ux, 


are continually : `: 
appearing, in PANTHEON,— Buy a packet of fuller's carth and luy a 


our pages, The pinch or two of ít on the grease spots. 

p BOP.” is w. R. EvAxs—1. The electrical articles have not yet 

famed’ for its Dcen reprinted in book form. 2. You might get it 

angling and from the Model Press Company, in Farringdon 
sca - fishing Street, EC. 


articles, i 

* WITTERIDGE,—]n the transverse section of n tree 
each ring is generally the produce of a Single year, 
owing to wood being formed annually in circles 
upon that of the preceding year. Hence, every 
year is marked by a ring. There are, however, 
exceptions, so that it is not always possible to arrive 
at the age of a trec by counting the rings. 


P. I. 'T.—1. You could only learn by personal instrue- 
tiou. 2. You could get à model telegrapli at almost 
any shop where electrical appliances arc sold. 


STOKER (Dublin),--Apply on board any steamer or 
at the duckside office of any steamship line. 


l'ickwick.—1. The turnip is a British plant, and 
consequently the date of its introduction is un- 
known. If the date were known, the plant would 
not be included in our flora, 2. Yes, * The Life and 
Adventures of Robinson Crusoe” Was published 
April 25, 1719: the * Further Adventures of Robinson 
Crusoe " was published on August 20, 1719. 


H. THURGOop.—1. Apparently a spade guinea, though 
you have not got the letters correctly. The date 
is right, but is it gold? 2. About sixpence. 3. A 
shilling. 


MILES. —We would advise you not to enlist; thc diffi- 
cu ty comes afterwards in the impossibility of livin; 
enthe pay. There is no promotion from the ranks in 
the scientific corps. In Jour case, enlistment shoul 
he looked upon only as the last resource. 


€. B. T.— There cannot be any order of merit, owing to 
the conditions being so different. The five once 
taken as examples were Alexander the Greut, Julius 
Cæsar, Marlborough, Frederick the Great, and 
Napoleon, Marlborough being the only one that 
was undefeated. To these you can add Wellington 
and Von Moltke. 


W. JoYxER.—Try “Our Country's Butterflies and 
Moths,” published by Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Any 
kseller can get it for you; its price is 6«, 


E. SREMILT.—1. By all means say *Hi O" and let 
otlier boys say * Hi O," but why isit less *unwitty " 
than "Hallo"? Where does the wit come in? 
Why not H,O“ -an excellent greeting for total 
abstainers. 2. Impossible. 


FTAY-TAPE.— You cannot get n sutisfactory instrument 
for less than three pounds, and in every way it 
would be better for you to buy & pair of field- 


W. C. W.—Yes, « Through a Pocket 
Lens" is a book on practical natural 
history, published at the Religious 
Tract Society, 56 Paternoster Row. 
It. may be obtained by order through 
any bookseller, 


ELECTRICIAN (G. S.) — I. We are afraid 
it is too complicated for most of our 
readers: when ii gets simpler, and 
less expensive, very likely it mav come. 
You can get a book on * Wireless 
Telegraphy und Hertzian Waves,” by 
S. R. Bottone, for 3s. from any book- 
seller (published by Whittaker ), or free 
for published price from the author, 
Wallington, Surrey. 2. Depends a 
good deal on the dynamo: probably 
about 4 h.p., may be less; ask the 
maker of the dynamo. 3. “Induction 


Coils,” by G. E. Bonney, 3s., W hittaker & Co. Y. E. GOLDING.—We have no recollection of illustra glasses. 

C. B. SPINKS.—" The Dynamo,” by S. R. Bottone, Aden ening of the sort. Perhaps you refertotho 4. J. H. | The sketch sent is of no use to us. 2. We 
from the author. Wallington, Surrey, who will advertisements, which have nothing to do with us. cannot undertake to criticise and -adviee ou amateur 
answer all your other questions if x ou write to him. It is not a nice thing to make, and you would require work. The number of applicants alone renders it 
We wish readers would refer to back correspondence a licence to use it. quite impossible. If you want to know what we may 
columns : we have repeated the above over and over W. S,—We have not come across DZiCCÓay iu powder, think of your drawing, you should enter our drawing 
again, but it ean be had wet in balls. Competitions, 
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THE CRUISE OF 


CHAPTER XV.— THE FIN-WHALE AND MAMMOTH— SOMETHING LIKE 


sHip to a real sailor is a living, sensitive 
being. 
Somehow the ship is always addressed as 
„she.“ 
The admiration of the mate and his men 
as the Arctic Fox went bounding over the 
blue waves knew no bounds. 
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SATURDAY, APRIL 13, 1901. 


THE *ARCTIC FOX" 
AROUND THE POLE. 


By Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.N. 


Every inch of canvas was set ‘low and 
aloft. Stun-sails at both sides, too, for the 
somewhat light breeze was right aft. 

* Whoa! old girl," the mate would say, as 
she took an impatient plunge down the side 
of a huge wave. “Whoa! Take your time, 
sweet lass." 
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SPORT. 


Then the proud barque would toss her jib- 
boom straight into the air as she defiantly 
climbed the next sun-kissed wave. 

Yes, the day was fine and sunny and the 
waves were all sun-kissed, and every ripple 
caught a ray. 

* My word, Jack, don’t she rip along, just!”’ 
This from a sailor. 

„Ay, and ain't she a beauty, too?“ 

“Seems to me, though, Jack, that those 
blooming stun-sails annoy the poor lass. 
See how she rolls angrily from side to side 
as if she wanted to shake them off.” 

“True for you, Tom, but they are very 
pretty, and *hey'l get us along all the 
quicker." 

Sometimes the Arctic For would dip so 
low as to ship & bit of a sea, which came 
rolling and foaming aft. Charlie, the cat, 
would jump on Big Bob's back—she didn't 
want to wet a paw, and the bonnie harp seal 
would waddle to meet it, spreading out its 
flippers and trying to swim as soon as it 
reached her. 

But Hugh and Leo, who were now as merry 
as a couple of cock canaries on a May morn- 
ing, had sea-boots on, and the water never 
broke over these. 

“ Bearing up for home, were they? ” 

Not much; they would not leave the Arctic 
regions for another long year. 

But bearing up they were for a strange 
wild land, that I myself first visited many 
long years ago. $ 

I refer to that part of Lapland which 
abuts upon the Greenland Ocean. 

I was taken to Archangel long, long ago— 
to the land 
of tar and timber, by a sailor uncle of mine. 

This is a morsel of autobiography, but it 
is to the point. 

We loaded up for return and were duly 
cast away on some rocky point, the name of 
which I forget. But we were most kindly 
treated by the natives, and Uncle Sandy and 
I made many hunting trips into the interior. 
So I know the coast all too well. 

Oh, mind you, it does not always follow 
that though a man writes a book about a 
certain country he has been there. Authors 
are sometimes foxes, and I happen to 
know & casein point. A gentleman who had 
never been to Japan wrote a book concerning 
that flowery land. Some time after this he 
went out there “ Merely,” he said, laughing, 
"to see if it be anything like what I have 
depicted it.“ 
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The good ship Arctic Fox bore southward, 
with a bit of west in it, and in due time 
arrived at one of the fiords, where was a 
town with a tough and very unpronounceable 
name; I think it was Porsanger Fiord. 

However, anchor was let go at nearly the 
head of the frith and all among the floating 
ite, which for many days kept playing “the 
devil’s tattoo“ against the ship’s sides with 
the out-going and in-coming of the tide. 

Sailors are remarkably good sleepers, else 
this constant platoon firing would have made 
them restless and nervous. 

I think the Skipper would rather have gone 
on to Vardo, but he learned that Dr. Cheyne 
hal ben at that place before. 

* Don't go, Captain,” he said; „there is a 
herring there, likewise a cod, and a specimen 
or two of several other kinds of fish, and 
they are all crying aloud for burial. 
Macdutf, near our own dear Banff, is eau de 
Cologne to Vardo, and there is & herring at 
Macduff too in the season.” 

So Skipper McKenzie had done as he was 
told. 

Both Hugh and Leo had visited that wild 
Island of Wings which we in Saxon call 
Siye. Its scenery is stern and frowningly 
grand in the extreme, but never had our 
young heroes seen such mountain wilds as 
tnose which were piled along some parts of the 
coast which they skirted in this far-northern 
country. 

At midnight, when the moon shone down 
brilliantly on it, etherealising everything, 
placing shadows of dark purple in the 
hollows and brightly revealing all the sierras, 
thev stood entranced. 

This was too splendid a panorama to lose 
signt of, so they did not think of going below 
til! some minutes after one. 

The town, as I have termed it out of 
courtesy, was simply a small hamlet of huts 
inhabited by & most frugal people, who lived 
principally on fish, oil, vegetables, and goats’ 
inilk. 

But it could boast of an inn, at which you 
might take your ease, if so minded, sitting 
down on a hard form or barrel and drinking 
the vilest and most fiery spirit ever man 
put lips to. This, too, among a crowd of 
greasy, nay, oily little Lapps who spoke 
in a strange tongue which appeared to 
Dr. Cheyne to be a mixture of Russian, 
Norwegian, and good broad Scotch. 

Cheyne was an excellent linguist, but he 
could hardly get on well here, and of course 
neither Hugh nor Leo understood a word 
that was said. 

But Dr. Cheyne was taking stock. He 
was writing a book on his travels, and every 
creature he met or saw brought grist to his 
mill. 

It is surely unnecessary to say that he did 
not drink this “ Arctic devil in solution,“ 
but his mug went to his nearest neighbour, 
who, after bobbing and winking funnily’ 
swallowed the whole at a gulp. 

Good-natured ? I should think they were, 
and first they ehattered and talked like the 
little windmill which gardeners use to scare 
the birds from the cherry-trees. Then they 
began to sway about a bit —there was a warm 
crowd of them—then to laugh till their little 
eyes disappeared behind their fat cheeks. 
After that there was plenty of singing and 
shaking of hands and the making of vows of 
friendship eternal. 

Next they took to munching red herrings. 
They began at the tail and devoured the 
whole fish, bones and all, and even the 
head. 

But a few minutes after this, when they 
began to dance and perspire, even Dr. Cheyne 
could stand it no longer—the whole hotel 
cried aloud for disinfection—so our people 
lilted hats, bowed to the poder, greasy land- 
lord, bowed to the dancers, and quietly retired, 
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Oh, what a delight to feel the fresh breeze 
once more in their faces and to breathe the 
balmy air! 

They got on board in time for supper, 
however, and then to bed, for they were to 
have a grand fishing expedition nest day. 

Next day came in good time, as next days 
always do, and, taking on board four more or 
less oily Lapps, anchor was got up and they 
went sailing seaward again. 

The Arctic For carried what are called 
whalers, being boats with bows at both ends 
so that they can be pulled in any direction. 
They are steered by an oar, the man standing 
the while. 

The Lipps had their own harpoons and 
lances, and they were understood to say that 
shoals of finners* were in great abundance 
in the fiord. They always come where they 
cin get tiny shrimps to eat. 

They did not reach the whaling-ground, 
however, till too late in the evening. 

They saw & few finners, but that was all. 

Next day these were conspicuous only by 
their absence. 

But a cruise out into the deep, deep sea 
would hurt no one, so out and away beyond 
the fiord sailed the Arctic For. Aud about 
noon a very strange thing happened. A huge 
iceberg came slowly floating down from the 
north, and doubtless would soon strand itself 
on the Lapland coast. 

When Dr. Cheyne said in his quiet and 
characteristic way : 

Suppose, Captain McKenzie, we keep her 
away a bit, and bear down on that great green 
berg. Iam sure the boys would like to have 
a closer view of it." 

“With pleasure," replied McKenzie, and 
the vessel was put on the starboard tack, as 
it happened, and was soon as near as it was 
safe to venture. 

Then a whaler was called away, and Dr. 
Cheyne, with the two young fellows, got 
into the stern-sheets, and away they were 
rowed. 

They found the berg had but little snow 
on its roof ; but the sides were washed green 
and clear, showing what a long, long voyage 
it had done since its birth, or its breaking 
off from the sea-edge of a descending glacier, 
with a roar louder far than artillery. 

As the berg gave an extra lurch to leeward, 
there tumbled down from aloft two huge 
pieces of ice as clear as crystal. 

“That is fresh-water ice,“ said Dr. Cheyne. 

“ But,” said Leo wonderingly, “how came 
it there?“ 

“Well, that is easily explained. The 
snow, you are aware, has no salt in it. Well, 
in winter the hollows of great icebergs are 
filled up with this. It melts on the first fine 
day and is almost immediately after frozen 
again into fresh-water ice. We shall send 
the boat back to pick them up; and what a 
find it will be!" ; 

“Look! Look !" cried Leo excitedly, 
pointing to the clear glass side of the berg. 
“What is it? Oh, what can it be? Some 
awful monster?“ 

The boat was rowed nearer. 

Dr. Cheyne brought his lorgnette to bear 
on it. 

„As Ilive,“ he said,“ it is a gigantic mam- 
moth. How pleased and delighted I am! 
Back to the ship, Paddy. Row fast, and we 
shall take this berg in tow, and strand it on 
the sands. 

Now, big as an iceberg muy be, it is com- 
paratively light in the water. One man could 
almost move it. 

That berg was boarded and a hawser 
made fast to bolts, and in two days’ time it 
was safely stranded at the entrance to the 
fiord. 

Then, under Dr. Cheyne’s command, men 
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with gun-cotton were told off to blast the 
berg until they should almost reach the 
mammoth or curly-haired extinct elephant, 
So cheerily did they work that in a day's 
time the gigantic animal was reached. 

“Ts it not wonderful?“ said Dr. Cheyne; 
„wonderful, boys?“ 

" How long has he been dead?" said 
Hugh. 

* That would be diflicult to say; but long, 
long ere man was created. 

* I'll tell vou this animal’s story, boys. In 
that ancient period the earth was different 
from what it is now. Great Britain was a 
tropical country, great rhinoceri wandered 
in its woods, and many wild beasts besides, 
and great long-necked lizards of huge propor- 
tions shared the stagnant waters of its mor- 
asses with alligators or crocodiles and other 
terrible amphibia. 

“And the land of Franz Josef was then 
covered with dense pine forests, but cold and 
dreary in winter. So Heaven supplied the 
monster elephants—double, triply as large as 
our own extant African species—with curly 
coats to keep out the cold, as they wandered 
among the wildflowers that even in winter grew 
over all the land. Supplied them, too, with 
those curling tusks that they might therewith 
pull down the branches and eat their fill of 
leaves—the fragrant birch, the pungent 
spruce, the oak and the ash and the syca- 
more. There may have come a glacial 
period to those lovely islands, and all nature 
weuld thus have died and been buried deep 
in the glaciers. These glaciers, boys, sliding 
slowly down the valleys, gave birth to ice- 
bergs as they reached the sea, and this one, 
with the well-preserved mammoth, must have 
floated away to the icy north and been fast 
there all this time. 

“That is the story of the great prehistoric 
elephant." 

There was nothought of the finner whales 
now. 

With the aid of all hands, and with block 
and tackle, the carcass of the huge monster 
was gradually disposed of, making capital 
feeding for the sharks, that abounded here 
in scores. It took a whole week to get the 
skeleton on shore piecemeal, cleaned, disin- 
fected, and exposed on the rocks to clean and 
dry inthe sun. The skull and curling tusks 
were thoroughly cleaned too, and taken on 
board. 

Then paid sentries from among the Lapps 
were engaged to watch the skeleton day and 
night while the chief officers and men were 
away on a great expedition inland for the 
purpose of discovery and of hunting. 

But first about the finner whales. — Just 
a day after Dr. Cheyne had got well through 
with his work on the mammoth they appeared 
in the offing in one vast herd, leaping, cooling. 
frisking, and causing such a commotion on 

the water that it was deemed dangerous to 
attack them. 

It was love-time with the finners, and they 
meant to hold a ball. 


“ In the spring a livelier iris changes on the burnished 
dove. 
In the spring the fiuner's fancy lightly turus t2 
thoughts of love.” 


But these sturdy little Lapps knew well 
what they were about. They boarded the 
boats and took their positions, harpoons m 
hand, right away in the bows, and pave the 
order to shove off. There were six men te 
row, one to steer, while the boys, with their 
constant companion, Dr. Cheyne, were seand 
in the stern-shects. 

“But surely,” cried Cheyne to the 
Lapps, “ you are not going to attack that rad 
herd of finners ? ” 


One of the Lapps had been to England, and 


he at once replied : 


“Oly no seer; no. 


But byme-bye de 


old whale come up. He not care to dance 
and coo, and make one blesser bobbery. We 
catch bim! 

And sure enough two or three bachelor 
whales were soon seen coming up in 
the rear of the young finners. One of 
these was cleverly headed and, just as he 
turned, two harpoons with unerring aim 
were hurled at him and got home in the 
chest. 

And now the struggle began in grim 
earnest. The ropes were loosely coiled 
forward, and as the whale first dived. then 
rose to the surface spouting blood, and after- 
wards made tracks for the north with terrible 
speed, the ropes were uncoiled and went over 
the bows so speedily that, had not water from 
a baling tin been poured on the gunnel it 
would have caught fire. 

With dexterous speed the rope-ends were 


rocking, swaying, shouldering violently from 
rail to rail, and quivering in every segment 
of its steel frame, the Giant Engine thundered 
along the line. 

The men crouched in the driving cabin, 
Stevens staring intently through the glazed 
fore-light, his knuckles showing white from 
the vigour of his grip on an overhead bar, 
while Latham knelt on the foot-board, vigor- 
ously stoking the furnace and occasionally 
grasping at neighbouring objects to steady 
himself. 

Now Stevens glanced at the chronometer 
and then turned his triumphant face to his 
companion, loosing one hand from the bar 
and holding up three fingers to signify that 
they were alpady thirty miles on the 
road 


It lasted but an instant, but that was 
enough to make Latham's jaw drop loosely, 
and to send the shovel clattering from his 
hand upon the foot-board. Only once in his 
life had he seen such an expression as that 
on the driver’s face, and his mind reverted to 
that scorching day at Allahabad, when a man 
had rushed from the ranks, declaring him- 
self the Adjutant-General, and had sprung 
savagely at the captain’s throat. What the 
Indian sun had done to the private, the 
furious speed and deafening noise had worked 
upon poor Stevens. 

Latham wondered vaguely that he had 
not foreseen this, as a chain of warning 
events of the last few weeks rushed through 
his mind, 

Almost from the moment of starting the 
engine had, as it were, become the centre 
and focus of an area of deafening noisc, and 
this grew louder and more intolerable as the 
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made fast to a bolt, and soon the boat itself 
began to race through the water. 

No need of oars now. They were being 
towed at the rate of knots on knots an hour. 
A perfect wall of water rose up at each side 
as the bows clove their way through the ocean. 

Slower and slower, then a dead stop; the 
whale has dived now. 

Quickly and deftly the little men round in 
the slack of the ropes and re-coil them, while 
oars are got out and way put on the boat. 

The finner comes to the surface, but lies 
exhausted on his side. 

And now comes the exploit of exploits, and 
bravely do the hunters carry it out. Hand 
over hand the boat is rowed quickly up. 

The Lapps seize their long spears. 

“Stand by to back astern, men !” shouts 
the steersman. 

The boat is alongside and one spear is at 


(To be continved.) 


THE GIANT ENGINE: 
A ROMANCE OF HIGH SPEED 


By F. Curzon BRITTEN, M.A., 
Author of “ Old Thorley,” * Barker's Beard," etc. 


CHAPTER V. 


speed increased. The flanged wheels clanked 
unceasingly against the rails; the vanes 
hummed; the fire roared, and the air sped 
by overhead with the rush of a whirlwind ; 
while above the diapason of these sounds rose 
the heavy pounding of the cylinders, the 
rattle of the gearing chains, and, most terrific 
of all, the angry hiss of the steam as it 
rushed through the escapement. 

One of the telegraph-cabins flashed by and 
Stevens gave hima look which went straight to 
his brain. The wild eyes and joyous laugh- 
ing mouth that he now saw, confirmed the 
matter beyond all doubt. Latham knew that 
he was on the engine with a madman. 

The increasing scream of the safety-valve 
spoke of dangerous pressure within the boiler, 
and the stoker’s practical mind grasped the 
position at once. He scrambled to his feet 
and glanced at the manometer gauge. Then 
with a startled ery, which he could not hear 
himself, he touched Stevens’s arm and pointed 
to the dial. The other nodded, still laughing, 
and continued to gaze out ahead. To 
Latham’s horror the needle was actually 
moving farther; at all costs the pressure must 
be relieved. 

Hardly, however, had his fingers touched 
the handle before Stevens had seized him, 
and, wiry as he was, the old soldier was 
no match for the maniac strength of his 
master. 

Another  telegraph-.box went by—the 
fourth—-as they struggled on the foot-board, 
and then the lighter man went flying into a 
corner of the cabin, and the engineer st 
in the middle of the swaying foot-board, his 
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once driven home and a curious twist severs 
a huge artery. 

„Back astern! Quickly does it! Hurrah! ” 
Yes ; but the blood flows out in a torrent that 
covers every man with gore. 

The giant finner's struggles are short but 
desperate. 

Woe be to the boat that came within reach 
of that tail or of those snapping, awful 
jaws! 

The other boat was just as successful. 
Then the finners were slowly rowed on shore, 
and the day's dreadful sport was ended. 

Dr. Cheyne, after taking a few photos, pre- 
sented the Lapps with the finners they had 
so bravely done to death, and so joyful were 
they that they must execute a warlike dante 
on the beach round and round the monsters. 
But higher up the fiord right merrily went on 
the finners’ ball. i 
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hands extending upwards, the laugh still 
upon his lips, and his eyes fixed upon the 
whirling fly-wbeel. 

This was the last that Latham knew; he 
had some dim notion of a terrible shock, a 
report that seemed to fill all space, a sensa- 
tion as of falling hundreds of miles, and then 
came darkness, the black darkness of un- 
consciousness. 


An hour later, Goldberg and Holdaway 
arrived upon the scene, accompanied by the 
telegraph-men whom they had taken up on 
the journey. Along and beside the lines for 
muny yards were strewn bent and twisted 
fragments of the great engine, among which 
lay the unfortunate Stevens and his faithful 
follower. The latter, though badly hurt, was 
still living, and so was handed over to the 
others, who laid him as gently as possible in 
the tender of the small engine. 

„He'll pull through all right," said the 
American, “and then we shall hear exactly 
how it fell out." 

Goldberg knelt by the side of Stevens and 
gazed long at the man he had known and 
loved so well. 

* Poor old Gerald," he said, *1 should 
never have allowed him to do this; the 
madness of his scheme has killed my best 
friend.” 

* I don't think I should put it so, replied 
the other; ‘‘this man may have been born 
rather too soon, or too late; but he was some- 
thing of a genius, and even if his ideas were a 
trifle eccentric, at least he gave up his own 
life to support them." 


M story proper begins with the year 1893, 

when I was just fourteen; a big strap- 
ping lad with plenty of physical strength but 
little head for book-learning. 

For the first twelve years of my life there 
wasn’t a happier youngster in the British 
Isles, and then both my parents died within 
a month, leaving my twin sister and me to 
the car? of a distant relative named Gaunt. 

A good man according to his light, but a 
bachelor and terribly severe, he was scarcely 
the person to have the rearing of two 
children. 

IIe was not rich, and the little money left 
by my father hardly did more than pay for 
our food and clothing. Perhaps it was this 
fact which made him harp so continually on 
the need for my making an early start in 
life. | 

Recreation was tabooed, to read & story- 
book was criminal waste of time; all day and 
every day it was nothing but lessons, lessons, 
lessons, till I hated the sight of books, pens, 
and paper. 

Still, for Daisy's sake I muddled on, doing 
my very best with x and y, mysterious 
triangles, and crooked lists of irregular French 
verbs that never would stay in my head. 

I often wondered how that venerable old 
gentleman, Mr. Euclid, would feel if he knew 
the misery he had caused to countless genera- 
tions of boys! 

My guardian had decided to put me in the 
Civil Service, while Daisy was to be a school- 
teacher. Everyone loved my sister, and I 
worshipped her. 

She was a pretty girl, with wonderful violet 
eyes. She was clever, too, and could learn 
more in an hour than I could in a day, but, 
above all else, she was loving and unselfish. 

It is generally foolish to make excuses, but 
I don't want to create a wrong impression on 
the minds of my boy friends. Though my 
guardian called me idle, I really did my best, 
working my very hardest, though, it must be 
confessed, without much result. Now, Mr. 
Gaunt judged by results alone, and the 
consequence was that we were always at 
loggerheads. 

This I should not so much have minded 
but for Daisy, who used to steal into my 
room and try to comfort me by saying, 
* Never mind, Dick. See what a fine thing 
it will be when you have passed your 
examination!“ 

But that was just where they made the 
mistake. I never should pass! 

I suppose I had a fair amount of brains, 
but they were not of the competitive exami- 
nation order, though this my guardian could 
not sce. 

Every day things went from bad to worse, 
the brightness of Daisy's smile faded, and I 
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CHAPTER I.—LEAVING HOME. 


looked forward with dismay to the dreary 
years stretching ahead. 

But for my unhappy brain the poor girl 
would have had a fairly good time. Mr. 
Gaunt never scolded her except for taking 
my part, and indeed she never gave him 
cause for complaint. She revelled in “ prac- 
tice" and "rule of three," and tossed off 
problems in discount with the ease of a 
veteran financier. I sincerely believe that 
with a little showing she could have quali- 
fied for the post of manager of the Bank of 
England. 

For her sake I wished a hundred times a 
day I was more clever, but wishing wouldn’t 
make the sums come right, and my guar- 
dian’s anger ut what he called my lazy 
carelessness increased. 

One evening, after an interview more 
stormy than usual, I was struck bya brilliant 
idea. 

It is easy to see my folly now, but then I 
was an ignorant boy, with only the craziest 
notions of the world and the most un- 
bounded love for my sister. 

While I remained in the house perpetually 
getting into trouble she would never be 
happy, 80 I would go away. 

The idea had never occurred to me before ; 
now I could think of nothing else. 

I lay awake most of that night building 
gorgeous castles in the air. I would work 
hard, save my money, make a fortune, and 
come back to give it all to Daisy. 

It was to be the old story of the ugly 
duckling developing into a majestic swan ! 

Thanks to Mr. Gaunt’s choice of reading 
for me, I was well versed in the subject of 
poor boys becoming merchant princes, and 
long before morning I had mapped out my 
career, which culminated in my becoming 
Sir Richard Morley, Baronet. 

Daisy would cry a little at first, no doubt, 
but I should soon return, and, like a fairy 
prince, change all her sorrow into joy. 

The first step, of course, was to go to sea; 
the rest would follow naturally. 

I knew nothing about the sea, and could 
hardly tell the bow of a ship from the 
stern; but then my knowledge was limited 
all round. 

Instead of doing lessons next day I wrote 
two letters—one smudged with many tears to 
Daisy, the other to Mr. Gaunt. 

Daisy has hers now, safely locked away 
in a little casket, but I do not think my 
guardian took the trouble to preserve his. 

Yet in its way it was a curiosity, setting 
forth in neat round-hand and correct spelling 
my intention of making a fortune for my 
sister, and expressing a hope that in the 
meantime he would treat her kindly. 

I well remember that last evening, with 


my sister. I could not keep my eyes from 
her, and when she wished me good-night 1 
flung my arms round her neck and kissed her 
passionately. 

" Good-night, dear," said she prettily. 
“What a pleasant evening we've had! I 
wish it could be always like this." 

* It shall some day," I answered. “You 
just wait a bit till I've grown up and made a 
fortune for you! " 

* Never mind the fortune, Dick,” said she, 
laughing. We can be happy without that. 
I shall be quite satisfied when you have 
passed your examination. Mr. Gaunt won't 
be cross then.” 

She kissed me again and went to her room, 
while I ran upstairs to make my simple pre- 
parations. 

There was not much to do—only to get my 
cap, & few articles of underwear, and a silver 
locket containing my sister's photograph ; 
then I was ready. 

My guardian was spending the evening 
with some friends, and the servant was in 
the lower part of the house, so there was 
nothing to hinder me from walking straight 
into the street. 

Once outside, I stood watching the light in 
Daisy's bedroom, and when it was lowered 
turned sadly away. 

Southampton, the nearest seaport, was 
fifteen miles off, and for the first three I was 
lucky enough to get a lift in a brewer's cart. 

Fortunately the driver, who was nearly 
asleep, asked no questions, and indeed hardly 
spoke a word. 

At the entrance to Twistleton village I got 
down, and, after thanking the man for his 
kindness, began the dreary tramp along the 
high-road. 

It was cold, dark, and cheerless, and more 
than once I thought regretfully of my cosy 
bed; but adventurers must not be faint- 
hearted, so I plucked up my spirits and 
stepped out, whistling cheerfully. 

The town was still asleep when I passed 
through, and a stray policeman gazed at me 
curiously, but, giving him a jaunty good- 
morning, I made my way to the dock gates. 

Here I had to wait for more than an hour, 
when they were thrown open to admit the 
swarms of workmen who came trooping 
along, carrying their breakfasts tied up in 
hgndkerchiefs, or in baskets or bags. 

Mingling with the crowd I swept through, 
opening my eyes wide in wonder. Railway 
lines ran criss-cross fashion over the ground ; 
here were goods trains, there & collection of 
engines, huge granaries towered up on one 
side of me, shed after shed stretched before 


e. 
Walking along mechanically, I came to & 
dingy coffee-house, into which I turned for 
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some breakfast, the long tramp having made 
me as hungry as the proverbial hunter. 

A very dirty man who was leaning against 
the counter looked me up and down. 

„What's the lay, matey ? said he. Going 
to join your ship ? " 

I answered meekly that he had guessed 
right. 

" Then take my advice!" he cried with 
amazing fierceness. “ Right about face and 
march straight home again. It’s a dog’s life ! 
It’s worse'n a dog's life! If I'd twenty boys 
I'd sooner put 'em all in the churchyard 
than let one of em go on board ship! and 
he swung his great horny fist down on the 
counter with a bang that made the crockery 
rattle. 

This was not very encouraging, but I 
thought of Daisy and kept a stiff upper lip. 

Finishing my two penny buns of unknown 
age, I wandered out again, drifting to the 
wharves, where several ocean steamers lay at 
&nchor. 

Here everyone was far too busy to take any 
notice of me, excep. to tell me in vigorous 
language to clear out of the way. 

So. forlorn and dejected, I wandered about 
aimlessly, or, sitting on a seat, stared moodily 
into the water. Evidently this fortune- 
seeking was as troublesome as the æ's and y’s 
which had hitherto worried my brain. 

Dinner-time came and the men poured out 
in hundreds to their midday meal. It began 
to rain. I was cold and hungry, but dared 
not trespass further on my original half- 
crown, for even that amount of wealth has 
its limits. 

I at last reached a place where there were 
several sailing ships, and, rendered desperate 
by the close-fading day, accosted the first 
man | met. 

* What? said he. Want a ship! Here 
ye are,“ with a wave of the hand, "take 
which ye like. Where's yer truck ? "' 

Biting my lip, I went on. I am very fonc 
of a joke, but that one seemed unpleasant. 

A second man told me to run home to my 
mammy; a third closed one eye and winked 
solemnly with the other, but said not a 
word. 

From the end ship along the wharf a 
spare, grizzled man with a pleasant face was 
just stepping ashore. He was well dressed 
in dark blue cloth and brass buttons. 

Most of my courage was gone by this time, 
but, plucking up what was left of it, I went 
up to him. 

„Well, my lad," said he kindly, “ what's 
the matter? Want to go to sea? Oh, 
rubbish! There's lots of better jobs than 
that. ‘Try sweeping a crossing. What's 
your father?“ 

I told him that both my parents were 
dead. , 

* Humph!" he exclaimed, strong boy, 
might be useful. But I'll be boand you 
can't do anything. Can you haul the keel 
on deck, now? Eh?" 

His energetic manner of speaking confused 
me, and I said I did not know, but I would 
try. 

At that he gave me a thump between the 
shoulders, and, laughing till the tears rolled 
{rom his eyes, exclaimed, Good boy! Pon 
my word I’ve half a mind to take you. Mr. 
Bolt! Mr. Bolt, I say! Here's a younker 
coming aboard. See if you can make any- 
thing of him, will you?“ 
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An old man with a long grey beard poked 
his head over the ship’s side and called for 
the “ young fool " to come up. , 

“ That’s you !” said the one with the brass 
buttons. Up you go. I'Il see you to morrow 
and take you down to the office.“ 

I thanked him and, walking over the 
gangway, entered the barque Swallow, 
James Bligh, master; Daniel Bolt, first 
mate, and the crew still to be picked up. 

Five minutes later I had my coat off, and, 
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I have been mixed up in many strange 
events since then, but to this day the 
memory of that horrible first night on the 
Swallow is as fresh as ever. 

Still, I tried hard to keep a stout heart, 
and to see those wonderful silver linings 
which, in my sister’s eyes, always edged the 
blackest clouds. 

Happily sleep came at last; the cold re- 
ality disappeared, and I wandered off into & 
land of dreams where the sun always shone 


„Can you haul the keel on deck, now? Eh?" 


with sleeves rolled up, was tugging frantically 
under Mr. Bolt's direction at a heavy coil of 
tarred rope. 

A chunk of hard bread and a cup of cold 
tea formed my supper, after which I went to 
a dirty shelf, called a bunk, rolled myself in 
a couple of dirtier blankets, and tried to 
sleep. 

The few hours’ unaccustomed work had 
tired me out, but my brain was busy and I 
lay awake wondering what Daisy was doing. 
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and the puzzling problems of discount were 
unknown. 

Suddenly a gruff voice roared through the 
darkness to “ Show a leg there," and I awoke 
to remember that I was now and for some 
time to come cabin boy of the Swallow. 

Slipping on my clothes and stumbling on 
deck, for it was still dark, I began the first 
day's work toward the making of Daisy's 
fortune. 

(To be continued.) 
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ke enormous amount of work involved 
when the order * Clear for action" is 
bugled to the crew on a man-o'-war is incon- 
ceivable to the lay mind and puzzling to 
those who boast of a smattering of naval 
knowledge. 

In the “good old days," as we hear them 
spoken of now, a fighting ship entered upon 
an engagement in much the same rig out as 
always carried, but our vessels of to-day are 
far too aristocratic to indulge in any dirty 
work when attired in their “ Sunday best." 
Perhaps the simile we draw is just a little 
too far-fetched, but nevertheless it is true 
that the more handsomely equipped a ship 
is, just so much additional time has to be spent 
in denuding her of borrowed plumes when 
the time arrives for “seeing it through," as 
Jack is so fond of explaining would be the 
case with his particular ship if she once got 
into action. 

Of all naval drills none are more fatiguing 
or demand more attention than “Clear for 
nction " entails. But, even then, drills nre 
light compared with what would actually 
happen if the men were preparing for an 
engagement in actuality. 

The initial step for clearing a ship is the 
calling to quarters of all the men. Every 
individual has his appointed post, and in the 
case of a first-class cruiser or a battleship 
which carries a crew of between 700 and 800 
officers and men it might easily be imagined 
that the bustle caused by their running to 
their posts at a moment’s call is not incon- 
siderable. 

Positions having been taken up, the 
significant order of preparation for battle is 
given, and what follows can only be compared 
to house-cleaning in a roost unusual and 
extravagant manner. The top deck under- 
goes a complete change. Rails, davits, and 
a hundred and one other details are taken 
down and stored out of sight, and the 
numerous boats and steam pinnaces which 
are carried at all times are cut adrift, to be 
picked up and taken in tow later on by one 
of the third-class cruisers —that is, presuming 
that a fleet is preparing for action. In any 
case th» boats would be cast off, as it would 
be dangerous to keep them at the davits, for 
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‘CLEAR FOR ACTION.” 
sy GEORGE PARTRIDGE. 


fear of their being splintered or set on fire 
by the enemy's shells. 

Simultaneously with the clearing of the 
top deck, men are actively engaged on the 
lower decks, shutting water-tight doors, pre- 
paring the torpedo-nets and placing the 
collision mat in a handy position in case of 
emergency. Communications with the top 
and quarter decks are usually, with but one 
exception, cut off; and from the moment the 
ship goes into action every order and move- 
ment is given and conducted from the con- 
ning tower, about which we shall have more 
to say. 

Other sections of men get ready the ammu- 
nition-hoists, and it is with many a sigh that 
officers watch their furniture depart over- 
board, but whether to be recovered again 
depends precisely upon the length of time at 
disposal before the first gun is fired. With 
something like half a day's notice no doubt a 
great deal of the furniture and effects, es- 
pecially that found in the ward-room, gun, 
and smoking rooms, would be transferred to 
the ship’s boats before being cut adrift; but 
when only minutes or a few hours intervene 
between the outbreak of hostilities there are 
no scruples, and the whole lot is cast over- 
board for fear of a shot reaching any of it and 
settiny fire to the ironclad. 

Every gun on the ship is at once manned 
and made ready, and below water-line oil 
lamps are lit, as it would not be safe to rely 
upon the electric lights in case of a stray shot 
cutting through the circuit wires or tinding 
its way into one of the many dynamos. 

According to the kind of ship, there are 
different ways of dealing with the sailors’ 
hammocks and extra clothing. Arrange- 
ments are planned in some cases for the 
hammocks to be placed between the double 
bottom of the vessel; whilst on those ships 
where armour-plating is at a discount, the 
personal effects are utilised for protecting 
purposes, and are stacked round some of the 
gun casements and the conning tower. 

Just as the ship would be taken intoaction 
the decks would be sanded, and on the top 
deck the hoses would be turned on and given 
free play until the fight was over. Men 
working on the deck, outside the gun case- 


ments, would be wading knee-deep in water: 
the reason being to prevent the ship catch- 
ing fire. The deck of a man-o’-war is, of 
course, made of wood, and although many 
are said to be non-flammable, the additional 
precaution is taken, and insisted upon all the 
more stringently since the Spanish-American 
naval engagement at Manila proved such an 
object-lesson in this respect. 

Ships in the British Navy are well-equipped 
with fire appliances, and the precaution 
which is taken on entering upon a fight at 
sea makes it all but impossible for a ship to 
meet with destruction through the deck 
planking catching fire. 

The conning tower of a man-o'-war (in large 
ships there are two) is that part of the ship 
from which the captain conducts the fight 
with the greatest safety to himself and his 
orders. Itis acylindrical tube with a mush- 
room-shaped top, and in no part is the armour- 
plating less than between twelve and eighteen 
inches thick. Inside there are speaking- 
tubes to every part of the vessel, particularly 
to the engine-room and the larger guns on 
board, the tubes being conducted direct 
from the conning tower down the inside of 
the vessel until they reach the interior of 
the armour-protected deck. Immediately 
beneath this two small coverts are erected, 
into which the tubes and wires are conducted, 
the one being the exchange for the port side. 
and the other for the starboard side of the 
ship. In case of a fight midshipmen are 
stationed in these exchange stations and 
assist the captain in giving orders and re- 
ceiving requests from the various gun case- 
ments for more ammunition, for all orders 
have to come through the captain. 

From the conning tower the ship is steered 
under the immediate supervision of the 
captain, so that the sniallest error as to her 
course, which is of paramount importance in 
a fighting engagement, can be easily rectitied. 

These elements, as they prevail in our 
modern battleships and cruisers, present a very 
complicated sight to the uninitiated, and very 
forcibly remind one that the captain of a 
large ship has an enormous responsibility on 
his shoulders when he has in grim reality to 
give the order “ Clear for action." 
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8 yo will have to fag when you go to a 

public school," is a remark that 
nearly all boys at private schools or at home 
with their tutors hear at one time or another, 
but comparatively few really understand what 
fagging means. Some imagine a fag-master 
to be a kind of slave-master. who will give 
them impossible things to do and then kick 
or thrash them because they are not done; 
wnile others think fagging has nearly died 
out, and that to fetch a cricket ball will be 
the most that is required, and probably few 
boys know upon what a perfect system 
fagging is carried on in our great public 
schools at the present time. 

Of course, I do not pretend that the 
system given here is correct for every school, 
but it is a true and unvarnished account of a 
fag’s life at Harrow to-day. 

Fagging is divided into two heads: 
1. school fagging; 2, House fagging. Of 
these two the latter is of far the greater 
importance; but let me first describe school 
fagging. 


FAGGING AT HARROW SCHOOL. 


By an Orb Tad. 


There is no school fagging except in fhe 
summer term, when all boys in the Fourth 
Forms are taken in bill (i.e. roll call) order 
to score for the senior game at cricket. For 
this four boys are required every half-holiday, 
two to score from 2.50 to 4 r.m., and the 
other two from 4 to 6 p.m. If, however, 
you are playing cricket yourself in & school 
game, you will be excused from scoring, and 
the boy next below you in school order will 
take your place, so that by playing cricket 
yourself you will miss this kind of fayging. 

The other kind of school fagging is field- 
ing the balls at the cricket nets while the 
twenty-two are practising. This will fall 
upon you three or four times during the term, 
and, as it only lasts for three-quarters of an 
hour at a time, will not trouble you much. 
unless you persistently cut (i.e. do not go 
when it is your turn), for which offence the 
" slave-driver," whose duty it is to see that 
you show on the cricket ground, will report 
you to the captain of the school cricket 
eleven, who will either giv: you extra fagging 


or whop“ you. Whopping is the school 
term for a thrashing by a Sixth Form boy. 
which ought to be carried out with a cane. 
but a racquet is far more often used; und. 
while on the subject of whopping, let me 
advise all youngsters not to shirk their 
fagging, but to do it quietly and cheerfully. 

School fagging will last as long as you 
may remain in the Fourth Forms or the 
Shells; but on reaching the Remove all your 
school fagging will be over; so, youngsters. 
look to your Ovid and Xenophon; pas 
straight into the Remove from your private 
school, and school fagging will never trouble 
you. 

But now let us describe the House fagging, 
which is far more serious and far less tastefui 
to the lazy boy. 

Only boys who are over sixteen years old 
and in the Sixth Form are allowed to hase 
fags, and, as you only fag for boys in your 
own House, your labours depend upon how 
many Sixth Form boys your House possesses. 

When a boy wants a fag he goes to his 


study door and calls boy at the top of 
his voice until the fag arrives, and woe betide 
the youngster who has come at any pace less 
than & headlong rush. 

House fagging is divided into four grades: 
1l, boy in the House; 2, breakfast and tea 
fag ; 3, night fag ; 4, slave-driver. 

First let us deseribe the duties, which are 
the most arduous of any, of the boy in the 
House." There are, as & rule, about twelve 
of these fags, each taking a day in turn, so 
that he has eleven days off to one day's 
fagging. When it is your day to fag, you 
must get up at 6.45 A. M., go and wake and 
take hot water to all Sixth Form boys, and 
nlso prepare any baths that may be wanted ; 
after First School you must sit in your room 
to wait for any calls and occasionally to 
walk round to see that the fires in the Sixth 
Form rooms are all right, for, if you let them 
out you have to light them, and also get un 
extra duy's fagging or a whopping for letting 
them out; you then go up to Second School, 
but immediately it is over you return to 
your House to again wait for calls and look 
at the fires until Junch time. After lunch 
you go down to football, but must guess 
when it is five minutes to the hour at which 
the game is to stop, as you must then ask 
the Captain of your game for leave to vo, and, 
having got this, you run up the hill (no easy 
task after a hard game) to your House and pre- 
pare the toshes (t.e. baths) forthe Sixth Form; 
you then have your own bath very quickly, for 
you must be ready and properly dressed by 
the time the Sixth feliows have had their 
toshes, so that you may go and clear them 
away as soon as you are boyed " for. After 
this you go up to Third School, unless it is a 
half-holiday, in which case you remain in 
House to answer calls, etc. ; but immediately 
afterwards return to light the gas, draw the 
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curtains, and generally tidy the Sixth Form 
rooms, and then back to Fourth School, and 
then back again to your House, where you 
remain to answer calls (and don’t forget 
those fires) until 8 P. u., when your duties 
cease and those of the night fag commence. 
These are the duties you will have to perform 
during your first year in the school, unless 
you get your House colours or get well up 
the sehool, when you may be promoted to 
breukfast and tea fag, which I will next de- 
scribe, before your year expires. 

Hach Sixth Form boy has four breakfast 
and tea fags allotted to him at the com- 
mencement of each term, and these boys 
have a week's duty at a time, so that they 
get one week on duty to three weeks off. 
When on duty they have to lay and tuke 
away the brenkfast and tea of their fag- 
master, and also to cook anything he may 
want; but, as a rule, the Sixth don't care 
about leaving their cooking to the tender 
mercies of their fags. ‘These will be your 
duties for your second year, and you then, as 
a night fag.“ enter upon your last vear's 
fagging, which is very slight, as you are only 
on duty one night a week, and then only from 
8 P. to 10 r.m. Except to look at the 
fires, you, as a rule, have nothing to do, 
and, as it is after lock up," remaining in 
the House is a necessity on account of school 
rules, and therefore not a fag rule. 

During the last term of your third year, 
you may be made "'sluve-driver." If so, 
your duties will then consist in writing out 
and putting on the House notice-board the 
list given — “ Mr. Jones's House " — every 
Sunday evening, so that on Monday morning 
the fags may see on what day they are to fag. 

] have given in this article a description of 
a fullthree years' fagging, butthere are various 
ways by which you can avoid fagging after 
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you have been in the school for, perhaps 
only one term. For instance, no boy need 
fag on reaching the Fifth Form, or on getting 
into either school eleven, or on getting into 
both his House elevens, so that you see the 


scholar and athlete have equal chances of 
escaping fagging. 


Mr. JONES'’s HOUSE. 
Fac List. From Ocr. 7 ro Oct. 13. 
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Date Boys in the House Night Fags 


Oct. 7 Brown, Jun. 5 Wulter 
„ S Jones, Jun.. " ; Thompson 
9 Smith, Jun.. : . Browne 
10 Brown, Sen. | Stuythe 
„ 11 | Jones, Sen. . s Wheeler 
„ 12 Smith, Sen. . Cohen 
„ 13 | Roberts | Mitchell 
BREAKFAST AND TEA Fags, 
Date Sixth Form Boys Fays 
Oct. 7-13 Walker, Sen. . Browne, Jun. 


Tomlinson, | Smythe, Jur. 


In conclusion, let me add that this system 
is arranged entirely by the elder boys with- 
out a master interfering in any way, and is 
carried on with a discipline worthy of that 
on board a man-o’-war, without any bully- 
ing of the slightest kind, and, as a rule, with 
great kindness, it being quite a common 
occurrence to see a Sixth Form boy giving his 
fag a construe of the morning lesson. And 
the fag will very soon regard his fag-master 
as his friend, and will in many cases go to 
him in time of trouble in preference to going 
to his tutor or House master. 


A CHAT WITH THE AMERICAN SCHOOL CRICKETERS. 
THE HAVERFORD COLLEGE BOYS AT LORD'S 


T was on a very sultry afternoon, the day 

before the Eton and Harrow match, that 

I met the Haverford College boys at Lord's 

Cricket Ground, and by the courtesy of the 

secretary of the Marylebone Cricket Club I 

was enabled to have a very pleasant chat with 
the team. 

The team at Haverford College are under 
the leadership of an old boy, Mr. Henry 
Cope; and it was seated in the historic 
pavilion, watching almost with awe the final 
touches of Mr. Tom Hearne for the Eton and 
Harrow Match, which was to take place on 
the morrow, that I had my chat. Ever and 
anon as we talked one member or another 
would guess and calculate that there would 
be a big crowd on the next day, and already 
the ground was crowded with the drags and 
coaches belonging to the very flower of our 
English aristocracy, betokening how great is 
the interest in the doings of the boys who go 
to our leading public schools. 

The visit of the Haverford College team to 
England in 1896 was quite a new departure 
in International cricket. Philadelphia had 
previously been represented in this country 
twice, in 1884 and 1889, and the gentlemen 
of Philadelphia still later had made their 
mark fairly well as cricketers on English 
soil. Mr. Cope and his young friends 
assured me that, whenever any of our leading 
public schools went to America, they would 
receive an enthusiastic welcome. 

Mr. Cope told me that Haverford College 
is situated about ten miles from Philadelphia, 
and is more like a university than our Eton 
or Harrow, inasmuch as it has the power 
to grant a degrce; but the students are 


certainly not any older than the boys at our 
great public schools. It contains some two 
hundred scholars, of whom about a quarter 
play cricket; but at the same time the game 
is rapidly spreading, and sooner or latef will 
N more the rival of base-ball and 
golf. 

As I saw the boys bat against a team which 
included Mr. W. B. Stoddart, Mr. P. Warner, 
Mr. N. F. Druce, the most brilliant Cantab of 
recent years, and a tried cricketer of the ex- 
perience of Mr. G. F. Vernon, I could not but 
admire the plucky way in which they stuck 
to their work. The boys going to the wicket 
made one hundred and seventy-six, of which 
their captain, Mr. W. S. Hinchman, made 
thirty-five; but no less than five others got 
into double figures, and not one of them 
scored the unenviable Duck." Their fielding 
was simply superb, while their bowlers, Motte 
and Justice, will one day make a name for 
themselves. 

The time they came over previously they 
played fifteen matches, and met Shrewsbury, 
Cheltenham, Winchester, Rugby, Haileybury, 
Marlborough, Uppingham, Harrow, Charter- 
house, Eton, Clifton, and Malvern, besides 
the gentlemen of the M.C.C. and Cambridge 
Long Vacation Club, and they won the large 
majority of their matches. The 1900 list 
was pretty similar, but with the addition of 
an Oxford team. 

I asked Mr. Cope what was the present 
condition of cricket in Philadelphia, and he 
told me that there was a distinct revival in 
interest, and that, in addition to the clubs in 
and about the town, there were several schools 
that were taking cricket up. 


Chatting to various members of the team, 
I found that those who had taken up the 
game were very keen about it, and their 
impression is that year by year the game 
will grow in popularity, and that sooner or 
later it will spread over the United States. 

Their season is & bit later than ours, and 
goes on till the end of October. 

The impression gained by the play of these 
American schoolboys is that, over there, 
ainateur coaching is very much better than it 
is in England, for there are no professionals, 
with the result that coaching must depend 
upon the offices of some enthusiastic player, 
who will probably be in business, and who 
has been an old boy of the school. So far 
as one can judge, the lack of professional 
assistance did not seem to have at all affected 
the style of these players, tor every one of the 
team was an all-round player, showing the 
same keen interest in every department of 
the game. 

The team looked with interest at the July 
number of the“ Boy's Own Paper," and ex- 
pressed a wish that they had & magazine like 
that in America; so pronounced were their 
eulogies that the writer was constrained to 
give up the two or three numbers he had 
with him, and, blushing at the effusive 
epithets that were showered upon the editor's 
head, was led hnrriedly to depart, lest his 


. traditional modesty should give way under 


the strain; but it was pleasant, nevertheless, 
to know that the American schoolboy and 
the English schoolboy were united in their 
delightful recognition of the B. O. P.,“ which 
is the friend of the Anglo-Saxon youth. 

T. C. C. 
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N the days of our grandfathers the road 
from London to York was famous for the 

number and speed of the coaches wbich 
traversed its route. It has always been fore- 
most amongst English roads for speed ; but, 
in these latter days, the records have all 
fallen before the modern bicycle. The 
distance from city to city is 197 miles, and 
has been covered by one motor-paced rider 
in 10 hrs. 16 min., whilst an unpaced cyclist, 
named H. Green, recently accomplished the 
journey in three minutes longer—a still 
more wonderful performance than the former. 
One would have thought that ten hours of 
riding at a pace of nearly twenty miles an hour 
would have satisfied even a “ tecord-brenker,”’ 
but not so—this energetic gentleman declined 
to stop at York, and went straight on, without 
once faltering, until he had piled up the 
distance of 2263 miles within the twelve hours. 

Some years since the North Road Cycling 
Ciub instituted an annual ride from the 
London General Post-Office to York. This 
is not allowed to be in any sense a race, yet 
the ominous fact remains that, on the 
occasion of the first ride in 1891, although 
twenty-five participants, as well as a large 
number of friends, 
Started at midnight 
from London, only 
ten survived the trials 
of the road and 
reached the cathedral 
city at 9.30 p.m. the 
same day. In later 
years, however, the 
number of arrivals 
has borne a much 
larger proportion to 
the starters than on 
the initial run. 

Interesting as it 
might be to plunge 
still farther back, and 
recount some of the 
wonderful coach 
journeys performed 
over the route, or 
Dick Turpin’s never- 
to-be-forgotten ride 
on Black Bess, it is 
our present purpose 
to mount our cycles 
ind make some ac- 
quaintance with this 
notable highway as 
v.e see it to-day. 
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FAMOUS CYCLING ROADS. 


By A. R. QUINTON. 
(With Illustrations by the AUTHOR.) 


Vinon 


Betwcen London and Barnet the tram-lines, 
which extend as far as the Archway Tavern, 
and the bumpy macadam surface which fol- 
lows, do not form an ideal road for cyclists, 
yet there are many objects of interest to be 
noted on this suburban stretch. 

The great number of inns still remaining 
in Highgate testify to the extent of the road 
iraftic in the “ good old days." Finchley 
Common, now occupied by cemeteries, was 
a real terror to travellers on account of the 
highwaymen and footpads who infested it. 
The old oak-tree, depicted in our sketch, still 
flourishes, just off the high road, in Oak Lane, 
and is said to have been a favourite stand of 
Dick Turpin. Although the road is undula- 
ting, the first serious climb encountered is 
Barnet Hill, which brings many a rider out 
of the saddle. We are now about on a level 
with the top of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and pass- 
ing through the little town of Barnet we cross 
the common and notice the Highstone at 
Hadley, erected in 1740 to commemorate the 
great battle of Barnet, between the houses of 
York and Lancaster, when the famous War- 
wick was slain, as al) boys know full well. 

Hadley lies off a little to the right with its 
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old flint church, on the tower of which may 
still be seen a large iron pot which formerly 
served as a holder for the beacon fire. 

Continuing on the middle road, we skirt 
Wrotham Park to Potter’s Bur, and enter 
upon a splendid stretch of road as far as 
Hatfield. It is not absolutely level, but its 
fine surface has made it famous as a cycling 
road, and the favourite ride with dwellers in 
the north of London. 

As we approach Hatfield we have the park 
of the Marquis of Salisbury on our right for 
some distance, and when through the village 
must call a halt before the magnificent iron 
gates which give entrance to the famousseat 
of the Prime Minister. Hatfield House is 
shown to visitors on certain days of the week, 
and the historical mansion and beautiful park 
are well worthy of a visit. The early years of 
Elizabeth were spent at Hatfield, where she 
lived in a kind of captivity during Queen 
Mary’s reign. She is said to have been 
reading under an oak, still pointed out in the 
park, when the news of her accession was 
brought. As this was late in the month of 
November 1558, the weather must have 
been unusually mild, or she must have had 
a hardy constitution ! 
The house, as we see 
it to-day, is much 
the same as it was 
in the time of Eliza- 
beth, except that the 
west wing was burnt 
down in 1885, when 
the Dowager Mar- 
chioness unfortu- 
nately perished in 
the flames; but it 
has been rebuilt. 

The present road 


through Hatfield 
is comparatively 
„ modern. The stage- 


5 coach traffic formerly 
N toiled up a steep hill 
to the church, and 
the original lodge- 
gate of the house, 
opposite which was 
an ancient hostelrie, 
long since converted 
into a private resi- 
dence; then it de- 
scended by a break- 
neck street, which 
still contains what 
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few shops there are in the place. 
Evidently they were not s» particular 
about hills as we cyclists are. 

Two miles out, the North Road 
bears to the right, crosses the Lea, 
which is here a tiny streamlet almost 
losing itself in marshlands, and begins 
the gradual ascent of Digswell Hill. 
This is another recent improvement, 
the older road running through the 
village of Lemsford, with a steep hill 
down, followed by a narrow, difficult 
rise by Brockett Hall Park, which 
was the home of two Prime Ministers 
— Viscount Melbourne, and, after him, 
Lord Palmerston. 

It is a long pull up Digswell Hill, 
and, if we want to reach the top with- 
out dismounting, we must take it 
steadily, boys. But what & fine run down 
there is on the other side into Welwyn. The 
last few dozen yards of the hill, through a 
deep cutting, are dangerously steep, and care 
is required to take the sharp corner into the 
little town without running into the house 
facing the road, as many a brakeless rider 
has done in the past, especially in the days 
of the ** good old ordinary." 

The church at Welwyn stands where the 
road forks, and that to the right is strictly 
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the North Road, by way of 
Stevenage and Baldock to 
Biggleswade. The other road 
through Hitchin being much 
less hilly, and somewhat 
shorter, is usually adopted by 
the cyclist, but it was not 
favoured in coaching days, as 
the lanes between Hitchin and 
Biggleswade were subject to 
floods in winter-time. 

In the year 1724 there died 
at Stevenage an individual 
named Thomas Trigg, who 
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left a very eccentric will. He devised the 
greater part of his property to his brother on 
the express condition that his body should 
not be buried in the usual manner, but that 
it should remain above ground “upon the 
west end of my hovel.” This hovel is now 
used as a stable at the back of the Old 
Castle Inn, and the coffin may still be seen 
by the curious upon the rafters beneath the 
stable roof. Whether the coftin is empty or 


not we had better not inquire. 
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A hilly stage past Codicote and Knebworth, 
once the home of Lord Lytton, carries us out 
of the Thames basin into the wide open 
country drained by the great Bedfordshire 
Ouse. As we run down towards the busy 
little market town of Hitchin, the wood- 
land scenery gradually changes into a more 
open chalk-down style of country, which 
immediately beyond the town spreads out 
flat for miles. Leaving the town by a 
rather narrow turning on the left after 
passing through the Market Place, we 
may enjoy the perfect surface and almost 
absolute levelness of the lanes as far as 


Biggleswade, which is forty-five miles ficin 
London. 

This town was a great resort of wheelmen 
a few years since, when record-making and 
record-breaking were the order of the day, and 
the next ten miles of road beyond is more 
like a racing track than a highway. But 
level open roads have their disadvantage to 
the touring cyclist. A strong head wind on 
an exposed road is worse than many hills. 
When a hill is surmounted there is generally 
& corresponding descent to relieve the legs, 
and possibly to ccast, but to ride all day 
against the wind makes one wonder what the 
treadmill may be like. 

Well do I remember being blown one day 
from Hitchin to Peterborough with a south- 
westerly gale behind me. But when I 
started to return next day with the gale then 
blowing in my teeth—oh, what a change! At 
times it brought me to a standstill, so that I 
was forced to jump off my machine to avoid 
falling off, and even on the down grades I 
had to work my passage. Manfully I 
struggled on for thirty miles, and then I was 
compelled to give in and make for the train 
to carry me home. 

Our road leads on by Girtford Bridge to 
Tempsford, Eaton Socon, and Buckden. The 
last named place was for a long period the 
episcopal seat of the Bishops of Lincoln. 
The palace was pulled down sixty years 
since, and only the gateway, shown in our 
sketch, built by Bishop Rotherham 400 years 
ago, remains. At the end of the village, 
Huntingdon can be seen three or four miles 
off down a slip road, while the main road 
runs direct by Alconbury Hill to Stilton. 
Alconbury is the first serious hill in the last 
five-and-thirty miles, and beyond the road 
lies a bare, straggling district, while to the 
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right may be seen the flats of the Fen Country 
in all their dismal monotony. i 

At seventy-five miles we reach Stilton, 
associated in the minds of all with the famous 
cheese named after it, although it is doubtful 
whether it is still responsible for the produc- 
tion of that delicacy. Stilton was also an im- 
portant letter-sorting place in mail-coach days, 
when the “ Old Bell” was alive night and 
day for the needs of a thousand travellers. 

Although Peterborough lies just off the North 
Road no tourist will fail to visit such an 
interesting city. Its cathedral can be seen 
for miles around, and its origin dates back to 
the year 655, when the foundation of a 
monastery was laid by a convert to 
Christianity, in atonement for slaying his 
two sons for having previously embraced the 
same faith. 
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ANY years ago now, whem I was in the 
scholastic profession, and even before 
that, I used to look forward with a very 
great deal of delight to the appearance of 


the * Boy's Own Paper.” It always gave me 
& very great deal of pleasure in those faraway 
days ; but now, as I look over the volume in 
my hand, it seems to me to have gone on im- 
proving, until certainly in matters of cricket 
it was never better than it is at the present 
moment. 

Not that cricket is everything, but I have 
never found its pursuit inconsistent with a 
good straight life, and it is because it makes 
the hard- worker a better man that I am so 
very fond of our national game. It was with 
no little delight that I learned that a high 
ideal of honest sport, devoid of all gambling 
associations, was set before the readers of 
the “ B.O.P.” Iamasked to tell them some- 
thing about batting, and as I do so, my little 
boy, who has just heard that I have been 
bowled out for a duck's egg, tells me he 
thinks I do not know very much about it; 
and perhaps the very first thing that I may 
say is, do not be disheartened if you have a 
good many failures at batting. 

On the 18th, 19th, and 20th of June last 
year, playing against Gloucestershire at 
Bristol, I made 71 in the first innings, and 
not out; 111 the next; and yet the following 
day, when playing against Somersetshire, 
Robson bowled ine for the round 0 of which 
I have been talking. These are the sort of 
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The North Road runs on from Norman Cross, 
where the ancient Roman road, Ermin Street, 
the original paving of which is still visible 
in parts, leaves for the hill lands, while the 
coach road takes an easier route by Stamford. 
Then comes a weary, dreary stage to 
Grantham, over one-and-twenty hills in one- 
and-twenty miles, beyond which the ridge of 
Great Gonenby is crossed, and the next place 
of interest soon comes within sight. This is 
Newark, a town full of historical associations. 
Its name was derived from the castle rebuilt 
by Leofric of Mercia, in the middle of the 
eleventh century, and whose * New work“ 
was by a curious geographical pun, utilised 
to give a name to the town. It was at 
Newark Castle that King John died in 1216, 
and here Wolsey once lodged in princely 
state. 


HOW TO BAT. 


By ALBERT WARD. 
— 868380 — 


FIRST BALL OF THE SEASON! 


things that come to everybody, and my 
failure that I have just instanced was em- 
phasised by the fact that everybody else who 
batted made a tremendous lot of runs ! 
However, let me address inyself to the 
subject—and the first thing I want to say is 
that good batsmen are very largely the main- 
stay of any team; not that I want your zeal 
in this direction to prevent you from 
becoming first-class at any other department 
of the game. There are some players who 
have a natural gift, as Prince Ranji, or that 
evergreen veteran of the game, Dr. W. G. 
Grace, or Mr. C. B. Fry. Their success came 
from the first match that they played in, and 
ever since they have gone on, year in year out, 
increasing in popularity and demonstrating 
what great masters of the game they are. 
Speaking of Dr. Grace reminds me of one 
thing, and that is, that if one will only keep 
oneself in good health and live a righteous, 
sober, and proper life, one can play for a 
very long time. "Three times last year was 
the champion within an ace of scoring 
his century, and probably he only failed 
because he had no longer the agility that a 
man thirty years his junior would naturally 
have, while as a bowler he probably had 
a more successful season last year than for 
some time past. Indeed, it is still true that 
the Doctor is a deadly bowler to those who 
have to face him for the first time; and until 
one has learned to understand that dodgy 
bowling, they have very little chance against 
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We must pass quickly over the thirty-eight 
miles between Newark and Doncaster and 
enter the Yorkshire sporting town through a 
charming avenue of trees, after passing its 
famous racecourse on our right. From 
Doncaster the Great North Road sends out a 
branch to York, some thirty-three miles dis- 
tant, and that grand old city is the goal of 
our present wanderings. Those, however, 
who, like the record-breaker before mentioned, 
are not content to stop at York, will find still 
another couple of hundred miles of this great 
highway before them, through Durham, 
Neweastls, and Berwick. From Doncaster it 
follows the Roman “ Ermin Way," which, 
characteristic of the great race, disregards 
all obstacles in the*shape of hills or hollows, 
and goes direct ahead, no matter what 
may bar the way. 
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one of the best men that ever stepped upon 
the cricket field. There are very few 
cricketers of to-day who have not received 
invaluable hints from the great master, who 
has often been personally kind to them. 

The average player, then, will only gain his 
position after months and perhaps seasons 
of hard and continuous work. The present 
Lancashire captain, in a little book that he 
has written, has told of how, season after 


—-—. season, from the time he was ten or eleven 


years old, he tried to bat. When he went to 
Harrow School, with which his name will 
ever be identified, he found that he had to 
wait two or three seasons before he got into 
the Eleven, and during every day of those 
cricket seasons he had to practise con- 
stantly and regularly, until after some three 
or four years, I think it was, he managed to 
achieve success. He found it was necessary 
not only to toil, but also to leave yourself in 
the hands of your teacher, and to carefully 
learn the lesson which he had to give. Well 
he learned that lesson; and how success 
comes is seen when we remember that Mr. 
Maclaren, although still a young man, is the 
holder of the biggest score ever made in 
first-class cricket - namely, 424 against 
Somersetshire at Taunton. 

Young batsmen when they go to practice 
are sometimes very slovenly, and will bat 
without gloves and without pads—a very 
foolish practice, and a most dangerous habit 
to get into. Of course, at first, pads seem to 
be a bit of an incumbrance, and so do batting 
gloves; but after a short time you will get 
used to them, and they will save you from 
many an unpleasant moment. There are 
some fast bowlers who, if they hit you on 
the hand, or on the knee with a pad on, 
leave behind an impression which makes 
you wish almost that you did not play 
against them; yet, without being properly 
clad, it would mean broken fingers and being 
crippled for life. Just as a soldier would 
not go out to fight without ammunition and 
expect to escape unscathed, so the young 
player would be unwise if he did not exercise 
the same care. It is perfectly true that there 
is no absolute rule that you must wear gloves 
and pads, but at the same time no player or 
to-day that I know plays without them. 

A very great point is the choosing of a 
good bat, and it is very much better to go to 
a good maker and to pay a fair price than 
to be content with an inferior article. It is 
avery good thing for young players to get 
up early in the morning and to give some 
half an hour to exercising themselves in leg 


hitting, in driving, in cutting, and in for- 
ward play. They can always put themselves 
through the various attitudes when once 
they have learned to play, and they will find 
this elasticity very helpful to them in play- 
ing. One thing I am quite certain about, 
and that is, boys who want to become good 
cricketers should not get into the habit of 
cigarette-smoking. Dr. Grace is a non- 
smoker, and very earnestly advises boys not 
to indulge in such a bad habit. One of the 
very best teachers that you can possibly 
have for cricket is experience. 

Forward play is a style that is well adapted 
to & fast wicket, when the summer is very 
tine and there is a long spell of dry weather. 
The pace of the bowler, the height of the 
batsmen, and the weather conditions must 
all be taken into account. It is not necessary 
for & batsman of medium height to play 
forward to every ball tbat comes within three 
or four yards of what is called the “ popping 
crease." A tall youth playing too far back 
loses any advantage which height should 
give him. A short lad should always play 
forward, and be just content to stop the ball. 
A very large number of players have their 
own style, and the Indian prince has a 
number of strokes peculiar to him. The 
great Surrey player, Mr. Hobert Abel, has 
also a style of his own, and whatever may be 
thought of it, it suits him very well; and 
there ure a great many other men who do 
not play by rule, but follow their own sweet 
will about the matter. 

The most delightful hit is what is called 
the "drive," and the best ball to drive is 
one that pitches within an ace of the back 
pitch, but if you attempt to play too far back 
at it, you are probably bowled: the bat 
should meet the ball just as it rises from the 
pitch. Plenty of practice will enable one to 
develop an instinct which will show when is 
the proper moment to bring off this fascinat- 
ing hit, which always elicits cheers from the 
spectators, and gives a very great deal of 
pleasure to the young exponent himself. 

" What sort of a batsman should a 
B. O. P.“ reader go to watch ? " 

If he lies in London, he should go to the 
Essex County Ground, and there see Mr. 
A. P. Lucas, the old Cambridge captain, who 
has a perfect style of play, and who knows 
how to cut a ball almost in an ideal manner. 
The sort of delivery to drive or cut is one 
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that is wide to the off, and of a bat's length ; 
and, of course, the ball must not rise very 
high, or the result would be & catch. But 
while every boy will not be able to learn how 
to cut a ball, yet one can learn how to guide 
its course along the surface without making 
it rise too high. 

It is the fashion to warn people against 
“ slogging,” and yet some who have the 
reputation of slogging do nothing of the 
kind. Take, for instance, the hardest hitter 
of the day, the famous Gloucestershire 
captain, Mr. Gilbert Jessop, who is short and 
sturdy, with determination written in every 
line of his face, and he is certainly a 
cricketer of whom his opponents are very 
glad to see the back. He hits with more 
power than any other player. From any part 
of the field he can throw to the wicket and 
hit the stumps. It is impossible not to feel 
grateful for his dismissal. 

Another very mighty bat was Mr. W. J. 
Ford, who stood about six feet five, and who 
is one of six brothers who have all been 
educated at Repton College. He is well 
known as a terrific hitter —and not only as 
a terrific hitter, for on one occasion he 
smashed three bats in as many overs, and 
some of the spectators shouted, “Fetch him 
a tree." The greatest thing that I think he 
ever did was to make 74 for Middlesex r. 
Kent in half an hour. 

Another hard hitter is Albert Edward 
Trott, and he has accomplished the feat of 
hitting a ball clean over the Pavilion at Lord's. 

The young batsman should be very careful 
about stealing runs. Mr. A. H. Hornby, the 
old Lancashire captain, had a great reputa- 
tion for doing this, and I well remember in 
1890, when we were playing the Australian 
team, captained by Mr. W. L. Murdoch, 
the team included Mr. S. E. Gregory, the 
best cover-point perhaps in the world, and 
certainly one of the finest that Englishmen 
have ever seen. Neither Mr. Hornby nor 
Barlow had ever seen Mr. Gregory field. 
They were the first pair of batsmen, and had 
& great reputation for stealing runs. Mr. 
Johnny Briggs (who Lam glad to say is quite 
well again, and who could give splendid 
advice to boys) had seen Mr. Gregory at 
home, and he said one of them would soon 
lose his wicket if they were not careful. 
Very soon Mr. Hornby hit the ball sharply 
to cover-point, and as usual started to run, 
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if you have any difficulty in enlarging those 

sections correctly, you can get them, 
with the transom and stem head cut in 
paper, full size, from Messrs. Jackson «& Co., 
863 High Street, Brentford, and then, having 
built up the sections carefully, the rest will 
be easy work. 

For the sides you will require two planks 
15 ft. long by 10 in. wide, and 3 in. thick 
when planed, and two others, of same thick- 
ness, 17 ft. long by 12 in. wide. 

One plank 22 in. wide for each side would 
be better and save trouble in fitting, but 
although that width might be procured in 
mahogany it would be very expensive, and 
the chance of flaws and shakes is, moreover, 
greatly increased in wide planks, so we will 
use two on each side, as 10 in. and 12 in. 
planks can be obtained at any tlniber-yard. 
You will find the best yellow pine very 
suitable for the purpose. It must be quite 
free from knots, as they are apt to come out 
when the wood is bent. 


By H. F. HoBDEN. 


PART II. 


On the kitchen floor, or any other smooth, 
flat surface, draw out lightly in pencil one 
half of the deck plan to the full size aud 
mark the position of each section as in 
fig. 5—ap is the centre line, pc half the 
transom and ca the deck line. The 
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sections 1, 2, 3, etc., are spaced two feet 
apart. 

Now take a thin batten and bend it round 
the curve a c, mark where each section line 
cuts it, and number them. 

Onc edge of each side plank must now be 
planed true and straight the whole length, so 
that when a 10-in. and 12-in. plank are laid 
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Barlow being quite agreeable. Mr. Gregory 
met the ball, threw it in, and long before 
Barlow could reach his wicket it was down. 

The same player brought about my down- 
fall in Australia when I was batting with 
Brockwell. No doubt the crowd like to see 
men stealing runs, and it is quite fair, but it 
is very dangerous for the novice, and nothing 
is more disheartening to a batsman than to be 
run out. Learn very early to keep your eye 
upon the ball, and watchit until theother bats- 
man has disposed of it. If the bowler sends 
down a ball before the batsman is ready to 
meet it, he should not attempt to play it, but 
should step back, and even if the wicket is hit 
no harm comes. Always back up and follow 
the delivery so as to be ready if a run is pos- 
sible, but be sure you do not leave your ground 
until the ball has left the bowler's hands. 

Do not forget that it may be hit straight 
back, and many men are run out because 
they are too smart at backing up. and fail to 
get to their ground before the bowler has 
handled tlie ball and put their wicket down. 

Lastly,a very great deal may be learned by 
watching first-class cricket. Some players, 
of course, are better than others, and perhaps 
the most inspiring player of to-day is the 
Somersetshire captain, Mr. S. M. J. Woods. 
No matter how many men have been dis- 
posed of, he is always bright and cheery. and 
ever ready to try and put heart into the 
game. Whatever the score or the deficit is, 
he is ever big-hearted and helpful. Wher- 
ever your place is in the team, the time will 
conie when it will be necessary for you to 
make runs again and again. I have seen 
seven or eight wickets, and sometimes nine, 
fall for a very small total, and the last man, 
who had never been considered a batsman at 
all, has been enabled by steady play to stem 
the tide of adversity. Whatever your place 
in the team, whether you go in first or lust, 
try to make runs, and believe that every run 
is of great importance. 

Above all, be bright and cheery in the days 
which are not yours. ‘The traditions of the 
game demand that you should do your very 
best, whatever side you are on, and by-and- 
by when you play for your ccunty, or perhaps 
your country. you will be thankful that you 
stuck to it during the long years of youth ; 
and when the day comes for you to distinguish 
yourself in better company, you will find the 
value of steady and careful training. 
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edge to edge it is a close fit. Have the 10.in. 
plank for the lower one, and mark the 
water line, w L (fig. 1), in pencil, And on this 
lay the batten flat and mark off the position 
of each section line, thus allowing for the 
curve of the sides. 

Draw vertical lines, 4 4 (fig. 6), right across 
both planks at each section mark. and on 
these sectional lines, measuring from the 
water line, mark off the amount of sheer 
both above and below; now draw a line 
through those points, and you will get the 
shape of the side, which can then be sawn 
out. 

These can then be laid on the other two 
planks, marked round, and sawn out as 
before. 

The edges which come together should 
have a coat of red and white lead, thinned 
with oil and turps, painted on, and sorne 
narrow tape, dressed with the same mixture, 
is laid between the planks, which must now 
be tightly wedged together. 
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To do this, lay them flat on the ground as 
in fig. 7, and drive in several stout stakes, 
ARC, against the top edge of plank, and then 
others, p EF, about 2 in. below the bottom 
plank; against these lay any odd piece of 
timber, o, and tighten up the planks by driv- 
ing in the wedges x x. 


Now fasten them together by screwing on 
the timbers E H; have them lj in. wide by 
l in. thick ; space them 1 ft. apart, placing 
them just aft of the lines marked for sections 
they should be lj in. from top edge of upper 


plank— and leave a space of 24 iv. below them . 


to lower edge of bottom plank, as shown, to 
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alow room for the stringers, and their 
vertical edges may be chamfered or rounded 
off as a finish. 

The other side is now put together in the 
same way, but take care to place the timbers 
so that they will be inside when the boat is 
bent up to shape. ' 

The transom, T (fig. 3), has now to be cut to 
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fit. It should be of 1-in. oak, and the stem 
(tig. 8) of 1]-in. stuff—get it with a natural 
curve in the grain if possible: cut a rabbet, 
Ah. on each side to take the end of side 
planks, and also cut it back 1 in. deep at c to 
fit against the keel plank. 


Having these all ready, we can now bend 
the sides up to shape. Place the midahip 


section marked in deck plan in its correct 
position between them, and fix it temporarily 
by a couple of small screws, A (fig. 9). 

Then tie a loop in a piece of stout cord, 
Pass 1t round the forward ends and draw the 
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planks together by twisting it round with a 
stick, B; put the forward sections in place as 
you tighten up the sides, and finally put the 
oak stem in position, and see that the butt 
ends fit snugly into the rabbet cut for them. 
When quite tight up, secure the end of 
Stick, B, with a lashing at c, to prevent 
the cord untwisting while you get 
the after-sections and the transom 
in place; tighten up with another 
cord and make fast. 

Having seen that they are quite 
level and true, fasten the sides to 
the transom with lj-in. copper 
boat nails or brass screws—a hole 
for each must first be drilled to the 
full depth of the nail, or you will 
either screw off the heads or double up the 
nails in trying to drive them into oak. 

Then fasten in the stem head in the same 
way, and the cords can be removed, leaving 
all clear to fix on the inside stringers,a (fig. 10), 
1 in. by 13 in. at top of gunwale, and a similar 
sized one at np, leaving a space of f in. at E to 
allow for the thickness 
of bottom planking. b is 
the section of boat’s side 
and c one of the timbers 
previously screwed on 
to hold the planking to- 
gether. Short strips, r, 
may be nailed over the 
seam inside the planks 
to prevent any leakage 
there, and the gunwale 
is finished off outside with a narrow stringer, 
H, lin. by 3 in. of oak or elm. 
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The sides are further secured to the train- 
som by a couple of oak knees, A (fig. 11), 1 in. 
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thick and fastened on with long copper nails, 
the ends being riveted over copper grooves 
inside, and the stem head is strengthened by 


a stout oak brest-hook, B, put in level with 
the gunwale. 
The transom should also have a vertical 
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knee fitted to the central keel plank, as 
shown by dotted lines in sheer plan, but it 
cannot be fixed until that is in place. 


Fig. 13. 


The floor timbers can now be put in. They 
are 1 in. thick by 3 in. wide, and are fitted 
close up under each side timber, as ata (fig. 12), 
to which they are secured by oak knees, n, 
f in. thick. These floor timbers must follow 
the curve of lower edge of side plank, so that 
the bottom boards will lie flush against them 
all when screwed down, and, when all the 
knees are in, you can turn her over and put 
on the bottom boards. 
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Fig. 14. 

You will require six planks 9 in. wide by 
$ in. thick and one plank 12 in. wide by 1 in. 
thick—this is for the central one, and the 
extra thickness is necessary to carry the 
centre-board case. 

Cut the corners off one end of centre plank 
to fit within the side planks at stem, and 
secure it to the oak knees by copper nails 
riveted through inside, as at 4 B (fig. 13). 
See that it is a close fit into shoulder c, and, 
when firmly fixed, force the other end down 
at D by a rope and stick as before, and then 
screw firmly to each floor timber and to the 
transom, against which it should be cut off 
flush and planed smooth. 
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The rest of the bottom boards are put on 
inthesame manner. Paintthe edges withthe 
red-lead mixture and insert a strip of tape, 
also coated with the same, and, if carefully 
fitted, no further caulking will be needed in 
the seams. The lower stringer forms a 
bearing for the outer plank, to which it is 
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screwed, and the seam between that and 
the side is caulked lightly with lamp cotton 
dipped in“ black varnish,” after which the 
whole of the bottom should have two coats 
of the same. It is a very cheap mixture, 
generally sold about 1s. 6d. per gallon, 
and is about the best thing I have ever 
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tried for keeping out damp, but you cannot 
paint over it, so don't put any on the tcp 
sides. 

Now turn her right-side up again, take 
out all the sections, and fit the centre-board 
case (fig. 14). 

( To be continued.) 
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| THINK the best way of introducing myself 

and my subject to my boy readers is to 
give them a short account of my “ bent- 
iron craze.” 

Some years ago, while I was a small chiiu, 
and home art industries were not commonly 
practised as now, my home was in a big 
* Home for Boys’’—boys who had to work 
hard for their living. On one evening a 
week a class was held to further their 
acquaintance with the “three R's“; but 
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this proving often to be a temper- and 
patience-trying ordeal, it was proposed to 
hold a technical class instead, preferably a 
bent-iron class, if an instructor could be found. 
After due hunting, one was found who con- 
sented to come if a certain number of pupils 
could be guaranteed. Some difficulty being 
experienced in finding this number among 
lads many of whom worked until 9, 10, or 
even 11 r.m., I begged to be admitted to 
help form the required number for the class, 


FIG. 2.—SQUARE-NosE PLIERS. 


as the very name of “ iron-work " suggested 
something very fascinating to me, and I 
longed to handle the tools and try for my- 
self to make some of the charming examples 
of the work which were brought for our 
inspection. 

Such was my start, and I can honestly 
say l was not backward in learning my 
“ trade," though but a mere girl in that class 
of boys. And a bent, iron worker and teacher 
I have been ever since. 
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Tools.—' The formalities of introduction on 
my part now being over, let us seriously 
start to work. In the first place, I will de- 
scribe the tools required. "These are three in 
number : 

A pair of round-nose pliers (fig. 1). 

A pair of square-nose pliers (fig. 2). 

A pair of cutting shears (fig. 3). 


B. O. P.“ BENT-IRON 
By A. Sanpers, of South Kensington. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The pliers can be bought for any sum 
varying from 6d. to 1s. 2d. I generally pay 8d. 
The shears can be bought from 1s. 4d. to 2s. 6d. 
I generally pay 1s. 6d. for mine. It is advis- 
able not to buy too large a pair unless one 
has very big, strong hands. The small ones 
answer just as well. An inch ruler is also 
needed, but I have not included this in the 
list of tools, as most boys already possess one. 
If not, it can be purchased for a penny. 

Material.—The material with which we 
work is called “ strip“ or“ Venetian“ iron, 
and can be bought by weight in strips 24 in. 
long, varying in width from 4 in. to over 1 in. 
The cost is 8d. or 9d, per pound. 

Shops for Tools and Iron.— Tools and iron 
can be bought at several shops, but, having 
tried many, I prefer the goods sold by Melluish 
& Sons, 84 Fetter Lane, £.c., and the Army 
and Navy Stores, Victoria, s.w. 

Outfit.— As so many people have asked me 
what quantities of iron they need to start 
work, I will give a suitable outfit, with cost. 
This of course can be modified—the tools 
may be of a cheaper or of & better quality, 
and the quantity of iron may be doubled, 
halved, or quartered to suit the requirements 
or pocket of the individual worker. 

23 lb. of strip iron (9d. per Ib.), 1s. 103d., 
in the following sizes: } lb. in., 1 lb. 3-in., 
i-lb. 4-in., 1 Ib. j-in.; one pair of cutting 
shears, 1s. 4d. ; one pair of square-nose pliers, 
8d.; one pair of round-nose pliers, 8d.; total 
cost of outfit, 4s. 64d. 

Blackening. —When finished, each article 
should be coated with a dull black paint to 
prevent the iron from rusting. The “ Egg- 
shell Enamel Berlin Black," sold by W. G. 
Nixey, is the paint I generally use. The 
duller the black is the better, so be careful 
not to use * Brunswick " by mistake. 

Instructions.—Now begin to work. Have all 
materials ready and a clear table covered with 
a thick sheet of paper to preserve it from 
possible scratches. Take a strip of }-in. 
iron in your left and your shears in your 
right hand. Open the shears, and with them 
grip the iron firmly at right angles and 
cut off a piece 6 in. long. With practice 
you will soon find this a very easy process. 

VWarning.—Now for a caution. Be very 
careful when using the shears. See that the 
handles are not near the soft part of your 
palm, as they are likely to give you a nasty 
pinch when meeting if your hands be in the 
way. However, one bad pinch will be warning 
enough. Having cut your piece of 6-in. iron. 
go on and cut twelve others, all the same 
length, also two pieces of #-in. iron 12 in. 
long; in all— 

Thirteen pieces 6 in. long. 
Two pieces 12 in. long. 

Letter- Rack.—With these we will now start 
to make the Letter-Rack (fig. 4). 

The illustration shows one of the two sides 
of the rack. A glance will show us that it is 
made up of four curves in the form of S's 
(S-curves, as they are called), one big C- 


WORKER.* 


curve, and a diamond ornament in the 
middle. 

S-Curves.—We will begin by making the 
S-curves. Take one of your 6-in. pieces of 
iron in your left hand and the pliers in your 
right, and with them firmly hold the end of 


the iron, and slowly bend round in the form 


Fia, 4.—LETTER-RACK. 


of a spiral curve. You may bend down or up 
to do this, and you must find out which comes 
the easier. Ialways bend downwards. Don't 
be discouraged if the first few trials are not 
perfect : you will soon overcome the difficulty, 
and faults can be mended by a careful use 
of the square pliers. Now, as we are at work 
on S-curves, we must, having made one curve, 
turn up our iron with the uncurved end 
uppermost, and treat that in exactly the same 
way, being careful that our curve goes in the 


Fic. 5.—S-CURVE. 


opposite way to the first one, or we shall 
have a C-curve (fig. 6), instead of an S- 
curve (fig. 5). 

Complete your set of four S-curves, then 
turn up a 12-in. piece into a C- curve. To 
make the diamond ornament, bend one of 


FIG. 6.—C-CURVE. 


your 6-in. strips sharply in two and open out 
with the square pliers, holding the iron 
firmly just below the angle on one side. 
Bend the end over the pliers with your fingers 
and form another angle, shift your pliers 
below this, and in turn bend the iron w th 
your fingers again ; repeat this process on the 
other side, and you get the required figure. 
The ends are just turned up to make thém 
tidy. 
(To be continued.) 


9 Prizes and certificates for proficiency, etc., will be 
offered on the completion of these articles.—ED. “ B. O. P. 
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THE BLUE TIT AS A PET FOR BOYS. 


qu growth of population and the cultiva- 

tion of waste lands have somewhat re- 
stricted the area of wild bird life. There is 
no doubt that many of our once familiar 
birds have seriously diminished in numbers, 
while others have come perilously near ex- 
tinction. We well remember near our boy- 
hood home the comparative plentifulness of 
that exquisite songster, the goldfinch. Now 
the most acute observer of bird life will only 
be able to discern an odd one here and there. 
The skilled hand of the professional bird- 
catcher has played havoc in the ranks of this 
beautiful musician. 

We believe, however, that many species 
have actually inereased in numbers. The 
dusky starling, the sprightly robin, the flut- 
ing blackbird, the speckled thrush, and many 
others also, have literally become more plen- 
tiful. This is true of that vivacious little 
bird the blue tit—(Parus) L. A. Titmouse. 
He is one of the boldest, smallest, and smart- 
est of English birds. 

During last winter we tied a piece of ap- 
petising meat to the branch of our laburnum- 
tree, and soon had the pleasure of a visit from 
our tinyfavourite. It was highly amusing 
to watch his bewitching antics. He was a 
feathery Blondin—a mere fluff of blue— 
hanging, floating, twisting, and darting 
among the bare branches of the tree. Once 
or twice a stately starling tried his beak on 
that piece of meat, but was repulsed by 
the audacious and sudden attack of the bird 
in blue. The impetuosity of the assault 
seemed to surprise him. He quickly re- 
covered, however, and appeared to look upon 


By THE Rev. C. HOUGHTON. 


his blue antagonist as soaring Goliath must 
have looked upon diminutive David—with 
intinite disdain. 

The Billy-Biter, as he is termed in many 
localities, has had to struggle against a lot 
of ingrained prejudice. Even to-day he is 
regarded as a garden robber—a terrible 
devastator of buds and blossoms. All com- 
petent authorities agree, however, that he 
is largely an insect-consuming bird. We 
well remember spending a day in early 
summer at an old-fashioned farmhouse in 
Norfolk. It was an ideal day, with a cloudless 
sky and a radiant sun, and it was an ideal 
spot for birds—a veritable bird paradise. 
The surrounding woods and the extensive 
gardens offered a perfect sanctuary to the 
feathered denizens. Blue tits were there in 
abundance, and our observation confirmed a 
previous conviction that the staple food of 
these birds consists of small grubs and 
caterpillars. They are voracious consumers 
of insects of all kinds and in all stages of 
growth. This should be a powerful plea for 
their protection. 

The blue tit should be preserved on 
esthetic grounds. He is a sprightly, beautiful 
little bird, with his blue wingsand tail, his 
yellow breast, his yellowish-green back, his 
head white at the sides with a blue band 
running across it from the beak to the nape. 
In these days when the religion of beauty is 
so ardently preached, the“ Tom Tit” should 
secure a larger number of devotees. He is 
an exquisite creature—a ball of blue, an 
enchanted fairy-like globe of feathers. Talk 
about perpetual motion! That subtle problem 
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is nearly solved inhim. What restlessness, 
what flitting and flying and darting and 
incessant movement! He seems to be on 
invisible wires, so varied and rapid are his 
motions. We have watched him in orchards 
and in woods, and he is always the same 
smart, sprightly, and spirited little bird. To 
banish him from our gardens and fields would 
impoverish somewhat the charm of animated 
life, for the disappearance of every speck 
of beauty tends to diminish the fulness and 
glory of creation. 

The blue tit is a romantic nest-builder. 
He possesses the faculty of eccentricity. He 
is unique in inventiveness—setting up his 
home in quaint and unlikely places. A dis- 
used tall hat flung into the middle of a bush 
furnishes him with a cosy home. An empty 
flower-pot on a stand becomes his habitation. 
The top of a pump, the nozzle of which is as 
apassage to the house, is made a nesting- 
place. Again and again we have read of him 
building in a letter-box, sublimely indifferent 
to the repeated visits of the postman. This 
is compatible with his reputed boldness. He 
is a feathered crusader; fearless in en- 
deavouring to find, not an empty tomb, buta 
living and cosy home. And that home once 
discovered and occupied, he defends it with 
the pertinacity of a hero and the courage of 
a Spartan. 

The blue tit is not a songster, but he 
possesses most attractive features—poetry 
of motion, beauty of colour, compactness 
of form, a winged charm; he is indeed 
an aérial gem, and is worthy of careful 
preservation. 


A WEATHER-INDICATOR FOR SIXPENCE. 


WEATHER-GLASS (which, however, is not 
4 made of glass at all) to foretell the 
coming weather, and which can be made for 
the trifling sum of 
sixpence plus a little 
careful carpentering, 
is an instrument at- 
tractive to most boys 
and within the means 
of all. 

The scientific 
name for this instru- 
ment isa hygrometer, 
and while, as every- 
one knows, the baro- 
meter foretells the 
state of the weather 
by recording the 
pressure of the atmo- 
sphere on the mer- 
cury, so the instru- 
ment I am about to 
describe works by re- 
cording the amount 
of dryness or damp- 
ness in the air; thus 
we can  foretell 
whether the day is 
likely to be fine or 
wet. 

Of course it is not 
claimed for this in- 
strument that it is 
as perfectly accurate 
as a mercury baro- 
meter. but it is quite accurate enough for 
everyday purposes, and certainly a vast 
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amount of pleasure can be obtained from it 
by reading and recording the daily changes 
on the dial, and this will produce a large 


amount of interest for the small amount of 
capital both of money and time expended 
on the work. 
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I may say at the outset that the more 
care bestowed and the more attention to 
detail given to the work, the more efficient 
will the instrument be. 

The letters in all the illustrations corre- 
spond. 

The instrument consists practically of a base, 

n, and backboard, a, the latter being 
about 18 in. high, 5 in. wide, 3 in. 
thick. It should be mortised into 
the baseboard, which is 1 ft. long, 
6 in. wide, 1 in. thick, care being 
taken in cutting the mortise that 
the backboard may stand perfectly 
upright. If two supports or ears, 
as shown in the sketch, are glued 
one on each side of the backboard, 
it will be strengthened thereby 
and its appearance improved. 

Two pulleys, c and p, will then 
be wanted, and for this an ordinary 
cotton-reel will do. Saw it in two, 
and smooth with glasspaper the 
two parts, so as to remove all 
traces of the saw and any ragged 
edges which may have been left. 

The hole through the centre must 
be filed perfectly smooth with a 
round file, so that it may turn on- F 
its pivot with the slightest per- 
suasion. Better than this would 
be to buy from a furnishing ironmonger's a 
couple of boxwood pulleys used for window 
blinds, as these are turned true and smooth 
ready for use. 

ointer, r. about 4 in. long, must now be 

peed or tin, or preferably 


brass. Punch two small holes at the wide 
end, and with a couple of tacks fasten it to 
the side of one of the pulleys. . Get two 
screws, an ensy fit into the holes of the 
pulleys, and screw one pulley at the top of 
the backboard and the other three and a-half 
inches from the top of the base. Both 
pulleys must be able to revolve freely on 
their screws, and there should be a clear 
space between them and the backboard, other- 
wise the friction would interfere with their 
proper working. ‘To ensure this it is well 
to cut a small washer of leather and place 
one on each screw between the pulley and 
the backboard. 

An index, or, as we may call it, a dial, 
from which to take the daily reading, must 
now be made. It is a thin strip of wood, 
about din. thick, and the shape is shown 
enlarged at E. Tie a piece of string to a 
pencil near the point, and measure off about 
4} inches of string. Take this as the centre, 
and mark off a semicircle with the pencil. 
Then from the same centre, with a radius 
$ in. longer, trace another semicircle. Mark 
off a distance of 5 inches horizontally across 


the semicircle, and cut this cut with a pad- 


saw. Attach to the ends two small blocks of 
wood, x, the same thickness as the pulleys, 
and nail the whole to the backboard at such 
a height that the pointer may overlap it about 
a quarter of an inch. 

Next obtain, nec vi nec fraude, a human 
hiir about 3 feet long, or two half that 
length; or, failing this, a piece of catgut, P, 
sich as a thin fiddle or banjo string. Tie 
oie end to the nail, N, pass it upwards 
behind the dial, over the top pulley, down 
again behind the dial, and once completely 
round the lower pulley. To this end attach 
a small lead weight, a, of about 4 ounces or 
s>; a small plummet, such as those used by 
fishermen, wil answer the purpose, and 
the weight must hang half-way between 
the pulley and the baseboard. It may be 
painted with a view to enhancing its 
crude appearance. A fixed pointer, m, 
should then be cut out of thin brass, and 
twice bent so that it will grip both sides of 
the dial and slide from one end to the other ; 
thus the distance of travel of the movirg 
pointer can be determined from day to day. 
In cutting this pointer do not forget to 
leave two ears to be turned up at the sides, 
so that it can be casily moved by finger and 
thumb. 

The last thing to do will be to graduate 
the dial, and this must be done by comparing 
it with a mercury or aneroid barometer. 
Suppose the mercury to stand at 30 inches ; 
place the moving pointer to the precise spot 
where '*30"' is marked in the illustration, 


nnd with à pen mark that nuniber on the 
dial; then in a day or two notice when the 
mercury has risen or fallen half an inch, when 
the corresponding distance can be marked off 
on the dial. After a distance of half an inch 
has been determined, the other inches can be 


marked off accordingly. At first the catgut 
will stretch slightly of its own accord. but 
this can be at once adjusted by giving it an 
extra turn round the nail, N. 
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The instrument is caused to work by the 
greater or less humidity of the atmosphere. 
When the air is more moist it causes the cat- 
gut to stretch, and the weight, pulling it 
down, will eause the pointer to move to the 
left; but upon the weather becoming drier, 
and consequently finer, the catgut will 
shiink, drawing up the weight and causing 
the pointer to turn in the opposite direction. 

The instrument must stand in a shady 
place, and not in any spot where it 1s exposed 
to the rays of the sun; and upon the free 
working of the pulleys and absence of 
friction does the eflieieney of the instrument 
depend. 

It will add greatly to the interest if a 
chart be made each month and the daily 
state of the weather recorded thereon. An 
illustration is shown of one weck's readings: 


/ 2 3 4 5 4 » & 


Rule on a piece of paper a sufficient number 
of columns for the days of the month, and at 
the side mark off the inches and half-inches 
from 28 to 31. Fasten this paper on the 
wall beside the instrument, and as the daily 
reading is checked off mark the corresponding 
height on the chart with a large dot, 
connecting all the dots with continuation 
lines, and thus a record may be kept of the 
weather during the month. 


— — 


WHAT SHALL I BE? 
LONDON SCHOOL BOARD CLERKSHIPS. 


3 have from time to time appeared in the 
P. „B. O. P.“ setting forth the requirements necessary 
toenter the Home and Indian Civit Services, the Loudon 
County Council offices, and various other public and 
private coneerns ; yet 1 do not think any reference has 
been made in these columns to the advantages which 
the clerks under the London School Board enjoy. 

This Board in 1894 instituted à scheme of open com- 
petitive examinations for all candidates for appointment 
as clerks, The subjects of examination, with the marks 
awarded, are as follows : 


1. Obligatoru Subrects, Marks. 


1. Arithmetie -The ordinary rules, Vulgar and 
Decimal Fractions, Interest and Mensura- 


tion. ‘ : : " f z " . Ww 
2. English Grammar and Composition —Analysis 

of sentences; an original Essay to be written 

at the Examination on a subject prescribed 

atthe time. : $ s n : . 100 
3. English History —A general knowledge will be 

required either of (1) the period. 1066- 

1389. or (2) the period 1689-1870. . 50 
4. Geography—The British Empire and the 

Continent of Europe P g ; . 50 
5. Shorthand—Ahility to write not less than 89 

words a minute , i ; : . 459 
6. Orthography—Including handwriting, dicta- 

tion, and précis of a document . g . in 


2, Optional Subjects, 


(Candidates must take two of these subjects, but not 
more than three.) 

1 Algebra—According to the standard of the 
Matriculation Examination of London 
Universitw * . $ Y à E . 100 

. Euclid -The first six books, and Problems . 109 

. Chemistry—Work required for the advanced 
econrse in either Subject X., or in Subject 
Xp. ur for tlie second stage in Subject XI., 
or in Subject XIp, in the Science and Ar, 
Directory. t P : i . : 

. Physies— Work required for the advanced 
course in eit her subject VIIIa, or VIIIU, or 
Ville, or IX. in the Science and Art 
Directory p E : ; A i 

. Latin—Unscen tran-lation, composition, and 
tird voc: examination... " 5 í . 100 
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; Marks, 


6. French Une cen translation, composition, and 
vivi roce examination ; s . z 
7. German—Uuseen translation, composition, 
and rird coce examination ; i $ 
8. Drawing—Geometrical, or Perspective, or 
Architectural, or Freehand. . | P . 100 
9, Book-keeping—Single and Double Entry . 100 
Ic. Tv pewriting —Ability to manipulate correctly 
and quickly. i i ; . P . 50 


Jt will thus be seen that the candidate has ten 
optional subjects to choose trom, so that any youth who 
has had a good general education need not fear this 
part of the examination. Further, candidates who fail 
in shorthand, but otherwise pass an excellent examina- 


100 
100 


- tion, may be appointed on probation, conditionally on 


their perfecting themselves in shorthand before the 
year expires, 

Anyone producing an Oxford or Cambridge Senior 
Local Certitieate, or who has matriculated at the 
University of London, will be exempted from exutnina- 
tion in tlie obligatory subjects except shorthand and 
crrhozrapliy. 

The examination papers are not published, but they 
are similar in scope to those set at the L. C. C. examina- 
tion, whieh can be had from Messrs. P. S. King & Son, 
Westminster, The examinations, whieh are held twice 
à year, are conducted by the City of London College, 
und a fee of 105, is charged for the Optional subjects, 
und if the candidate is successful in this part he has to 
pay another 10s. The age limits are 17 to 24. 

The scales of salaries are as follows: Third class, 
commencing at £60, rising by annual inereases of 
£7 103. to £120 a year, Second. clase, commencing at 
£120, rising by £7 10s. to £180 a year. First class, 
commencing at £180, rising by £10 to £250 a year. In 
addition to these there are about twenty higher 
appointments with salaries ranging froin £300 to £600, 
while if one should be fortunate enough to be made 
Clerk to the Board, he may look for a salary running 
into four figures. 

' he great inerease in the work of the Board during 
the past years has made promotion very rapid, and it 
is certain to continue so in future. The hours are 
short—10 to 5, and 10 to 1 on Saturdays—and the work 
is not onerous ; the holidays tot up to about six weeks 
a year. There is at present no scheme of super- 
annuation, though it is probable that one may be 
wlopted shortly. 

Though clerkships in this office do not present so 
many attractions to the ambitious youth as the 
Second Division Clerkships in the Civil Service, they 
are certainly superior to those which commercial life 
offers, and there is always the chance of obtaining 
some good appointments on outside School Boards. 


JERRY BROWNE. 


I SING the lay of Jerry Browne, 

The biggest muff in all the college; 
Who very quickly won renown 

For lack of plod and, ergo, knowledge. 


Arithmetic made him despair, 
To solve a problem was laborious ; 
His answers were both “rich and rare,” 
And in our annals are notorious. 


He ran through Euclid Five, Book One 
(With wonderment the class ne'er stirred), 
Aud at the end, ‘midst shouts of fun, 
said, " Q.E.D., which is absurd 7" 


His History was alwa neat, 

And 1 remember with a smile 
The Essay (entertaining treat !) 

On the great Battle of the Nile.“ 


And yet the boy was full of grit— 

Good simple sonl! who knew not fear ; 
He was the first who had the wit 

To drag young Wilkins from the mere. 


When through the ice that luckless wight 
Went crashing down with awful yell, 

Oll Jerry saved him from his plight— 
We cheered him lustily and well! 


In sooth, he was a prince of lads ; 
No one upon the weak dared trample 
With Jerry nigh; he fcught such cads, 
And was of boyliood brave a sample. 


Still may he flourish! tho’ his days 

At school have now long time been ended, 
His mem'ry wins my hearty praise ; 

Our boys said he was “simply splendid!“ 


So may all boys, both dull and bright, 
A good example bear in mind ; 
And in life's battle fight the fight 


With motives pure and good aud kind. 
IM | P. L. 
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must be given, 


dental loss, though every care is taken. 


ment before submitting their MSS. ; 
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Norticr To Cov'TuIBUTORS.— 411 manuscripts intended for the Boy's OWN PAPER should be 
addressed to the Editor. 56 Paternoster Row. and must have the name and address of the 
sender clearly written thereon, and in any accompanying letter THE TITLE OF THE MS, 

Miscellaneous voluntary contributions are submitted in too great numbers to 

be returned unless stamps are sent to cover postage, and the Editor cannot correspond 

regarding them, or hold himself in any way responsible for length of detention or acci- 

The number of MSS. sent to the Office ts so. great 
that a considerable time must necessarily elapse before their turn for consideration arrives. 

Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication of the monthly part containing 

The receipt conveys the copyright of manuscripts to the Trustees of the Religions 

Tract Society, with liberty for them, at their discretion, to publish such works separately. 

Republication by authors on their own account must always be the subject of special arranae- 

and whenever any special value is put upon a MS. by the 5 


author (his fact must be clearly stated when sending in, or it cannot afterwards be recognised. 


To CORRESPONDENTS. — Replies to correspondents are 
not sent by post, and to this rule there can be no ercep- 
tion—the sending of stamped and addressed envelopes 
notwithstanding. 

Replies on all questions of any general interest are given 
in these columns in due course. 


PoTTERY LAD.— I. Nothing done as yet. 2. It is worth 
having if you are going to e up the matter 
energetically. 3. How to Make an Astronomical 
Telescope” is reprinted in the ninth part of our 
"Indoor Games” 4. Your best plan would be to 
write to the secretary of the Royal Humane Society 
in Trafalgar Square. 


T. E. SurrH.—A sail with sides 2 ft., 3 ft., 5 ft., and 
3 ft. 6 in, would probably be large enough, but it 
depends on the ballast. The mast should be high 
enough to carry the sail, and it should be stepped rt 
the beginning of the greatest beam, which ought to 
be at about a third of the length from the bow. 


G.C.—Olams move about at all ages: oysters move 
about only in infancy—in fact, natives become settlers 
at a very early age. 


R. A. SLEIGH.—We have no time, even if we had the 
inclination, to make the search for you. It isa 
branch of a Patent Agent's business, and any agent 
would do it for a guinea. 


BrEVIS.—The paragraph is manifestly written by 
some one ignorant of geology, but the time is right 
enough. 


E. S. W.—The only way to get a certificate is to 
pass one of the examinations in book-keeping held 
by the Soeiety of Arts or the London Chamber of 
Commerce, particnlars of which can be had from 
their respective secretaries. 


BULLER.—1, The * Ilford Manual of Photography,” 
from any dealer in photography ; * Burton's Modern 
Photography," from any bookseller. 2. No, merely a 
general title for a series of articles. 


GALVANOMETRR.—1. The accumulator would 
ably answer best, or a dry battery, but if you only 
want it for three minutes at long intervals no doubt 
a Leclanché would do. 2. You will find details of 


the volumes you mention on the wrapper of our 


monthly parts, 


OPALINE.—We should think that you could get the 
green tint you wish for by developing the bromide 
opals with amidol or hydroquinone (not very 
aeeply printed), and then placing them in the 
following solution: Nitrate of lead 8 parts, ferri- 
cyanide of potassium 13 parts, water 100 parts, 


which will bleach it; then in a solution of chlorate © 


of potassium 1 part to 25 of water, which will turn it 
vellow, and then in a solution of perchloride of iron 
] part to 10 of water, which will turn it green. 
Finally wash well, This answers with bromide paper, 
fo presumably the opala, which are coated with the 
same emulsion, will be similarly coloured. Mind not 
to leave the opal too Jong in the first solution, and 
wash between each of the baths. 


J. KNIGHT.—Your method of working is right enough, 
but there is always a difficulty in getting prints to 
leave the glass with certainty. You had better use 
ferrotype plates instead —they require no preparation 
and will not stick ; but if you wish to use glass soak 
the prints after the final washing ina strong solution 
of alum for five minutes, wash again for a few 
minutes, and then proceed. You must not heat them ; 
let them dry spontaneously in a dry place. 


PHOTOGRAPHICAL.—]1. May be entered in one of the 
classes only but which you prefer. 2. Yes, two in 
each. 


R. G.(Plymouth).—No ; the piece you mention has not 
yet been republished from oar back number. 


H. FENNELL.—“ Tom, Dick, and Harry" was in the 
fifteenth volume. So was “The Smugglers’ Beacon." 
The volume also contained “ Afloat in a Volcano," 
The Silver Whistle," and“ Unseen Depths.“ 


D. J. G.—You can bny ornamental alphabets as copies 
from Brodie & Middleton, Long Aore, and most other 
Artist's colourmen. 


H. J. J.—The verses are of no use whatever. You ask 
what you should “do with them if you compose one 
short piece a month”? We would suggest a quick 
and quiet interment in your waste basket. 


RANGOON.—“ Better late than never,” though better 
never late, you know. Yes, by all means plant your 
commemoration tree now, and you may be able to 
send us a photo of it when tlie B.O.P.” celebrates its 
jubilee, say ! 


P. A. C. (St. Peter's) and other Sydney readers.— 
Accept our best thanks for the papers, etc., sent in re- 
gard to the Commonwealth celebrations. We are 
giving an illustrated article on the subject, however, 
by a Sydney penman. 


ADMIRER and others.—The latest photograph of the 
Editor is that recently taken by Messrs. Fradelle & 
Young, of 283 Regent Street, w. (near the Langham 
Hotel). It is numbered on their list 74,026. Messrs. 
Elliott & Fry, Baker Street, have him also in two or 
three positions in their list. 


K. B.—We are about to give some practical illustrated 
articles on rabbits, and also on fowl-keeping. Guines- 
pigs are often referred to in the monthly Doings” 
by Dr. Stables, 


— — 


A. S. P.—No, we do not answer by post, even when 
stamped envelopes are sent; and you did not eve. 
take the trouble to send an addressed envelope— 
stamped or unstamped. 


C. N.—We have already given three coloured plates of 
British birds’ eggs. 


W. B. C. —If you want to see the rules and directions 
for the competitions you should obtain the first 
monthly part of the present volume (last November 
part) We cannot undertake to send the Rules 
by post to any readers; and you did not even 
trouble to send an addressed envelope. Did it ever 
occur to you tbat Editors are amongst the busiest 
people in the world ?. 


RUBE GREY.—Yovu can get a useful graph for about 
five shillings and print on any paper with it. 


W. E. W.—You must not have a gun without a licence, 
either on your own land or anyone else's, 


W. C. CouLMAN.—Write to the Captain of the Conieay, 
Liverpool, for prospectus The fees are not so high 
as you mention. 


G. F. R.— How to Make a Gas Engine” was in our 
seventeenth volume, published in 1895. 


mee — — — — — - — 
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THE CRUISE OF THE 
“ARCTIC FOX” IN 
ICY SEAS AROUND 

THE POLE. 


By Dg. GORDON STABLES, RN. 


CHAPTER XVI.—THE BIG SHOOT. 


(ne object Dr. Cheyne and the good 
Skipper, McKenzie, had in going up 
country into the interior of this far northern 
Lapland was not mere adventure, but a desire 
to stock the larder. They were soon to sail 
for a very far-away part of the globe. As 
soon as Dr. Cheyne should take all his notes 
and complete his observations, all sail would 
be made for Baffin’s Bay, and they deter- 
mined to get as far north as they possibly 
could, if there was open water, even to 
Grinnell’s Land, or farther still if possible. 

They had no intention of reaching the 
Pole. Dr. Cheyne did not care a button for 
all the poles in the world. 

Our boys were a trifle more ambitious. 
Said Hugh one day to Leo: 

„Oh. Leo, wouldn't you like to be handed 
down to posterity as the discoverer of the 
Pole?“ 

„It wouldn't be half a bad idea, you 
know," replied Leo. 

To be looked reverently at by even dirty 
little urchins, to hear one awestruck gutter- 
snipe say to another. * Dick, you doesn't know 
who that gent is.“ ‘I do,’ Dick would 
reply, ‘as well’s yourse'f. That's the bloke 
us discivered the Pole: 

* You would be knighted, Leo, and, maybe, 


made a lord; and how proudly you would 


walk at garden-parties and afternoon recep- 
tions, and groups would whisper, ‘ Oh, wasn't 
it daring and bold ; and doesn't he look just 
too awfully sweet for anything! Sir Leo 
McKenzie, discoverer of the North Pole.“ 

But Dr. Cheyne’s ambition stopped a long 
way short of the Pole. All his desire in these 
northern latitudes was to make observations 
that should do good to the great world of 
science—a world which is advancing s` 
rapidly, and whose progress is for the good o. 
mankind at large. 

Well, the Arctic Fox was back once more 
at the little village Stievnoh. Neither Leo 
nor Hugh had the slightest desire to enter 
that hotel again, but Dr. Cheyne must gc, 
for he wanted to hire guides and carriers. 

He made all his preparations for the big 
hunt with the greatest deliberation. He was 
a very old hand at camping out, and there 
was little danger of his forgetting the salt. 
The officers that woold take part in this wild 
expedition were to be the Skipper himself, 
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Dr. Cheyne, the ship’s surgeon, Jamieson, and 
the two middies, Leo and Hugh. The Arclic 
For would be left in charge of the mates. 
Of course, Big Bob would come, and Pussy 
be left to play with Miss Phoca, who, by this 
time, was quite a member of the ship's com- 
pany and beloved by all hands. 

‘The carriers were fifty in all, with large 
sledges which could be moved and dragged 
on rough ground. For Dr. Cheyne hoped to 
bring back quite enough reindeer to stock 
the larder for a couple of years to come. 

You see he had his doubts about that great 
voyage to Grinnell’s Land. They might be 
beset up there for years and unable to move, 
then poor indeed would be their outlook had 
they no stocked provisions. 

While still actively preparing for the 
march, getting tents and hammocks and 
bedding up from below, behold! a little 
steamer sailed up the fiord and cast anchor. 
She was Russian, and bound for some out- 
landish place with a large cargo of flour, 
butter, and canned fish. 

This was the first ship they had seen since 
they left Scotland, and you may be certain 
that Dr. Cheyne did not take long to think 
of boarding her. 

“What a providence!” he said to the 
Skipper on his return. The fellows were 
all most kind. But they sail again to-morrow 
after supplying the little town here with some 
luxuries. I have bought many casks of 
flour, butter, and preserved meats and 
salmon, and now we can hardly starve for 
half a century!“ 

The captain of the steamer dined on board 
the barque, and a very intelligent fellow they 
found him, and not one whit like the rough 
Russians we read of in books written by men 
who have never been in the land of the Czar 
in all their little lives. The mate went off 
next day with letters for all hands, but, alas ! 
the steamer was gone. 

All was prepared at last. and the start was 
made, Big Bob bounding on ahead and 
barking sonorously for all he was worth. 

The day was bright and lovely. Mountains 
and hills on hills successive rose, looming 
out brown and grey against the ineffable 
blue of the sky, but in the sky itself and 
along the sides of the rugged hills lay 
long striated clouds as white as the driven 
snow. 

The pathway was rugged enough. but 
everywhere around there were sub-Arctic 
wildflowers, trees; and ferns. They forded 
many a brown, rippling stream, in the pools 
of which the glad fish leapt up as if they 
too were conscious of the beauty of all their 
surroundings. 

There was a lump in Hughi’s throat as he 
said to Leo enthusiastically : 

“ Oh, Leo, is it not altogether delightful ! 
Who would live in tame cities and miss such 
lovely scenes? Hark to the mavis and thrush , 
Lco, down yonder in that spruce-clad glen. 
Do they not put you in mind of home and 
Scotland ? ” 

Hugh was of the poetic temperament, and 
beautiful music or beautiful scenery had a 
strange effect upon him, oftentimes melting 
him to tears. 

The bare ground was covered everywhere 
with green and yellow moss, with pink-eyed 
snowy lichens, and with grass, among which 
grew many a charming wildflower. Little 
streams, noisy in the extreme, rushed 
rapidly adown the bushy dells, making 
sweetest music as they moved on, their glad 
waters sparkling in the sun. 

Hugh looked upon them, he told Leo, as 
almost living things. They were young and 
ambitious and the world was all before them. 
They were going to join a mighty river and 
become part and parcel of it, and in due time 
part and parcel of the great ocean itself. 
How gladsome! How joyous! No wonder 
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that their wavelets sparkled like diamonds in 
the sun; no wonder that they rippled with 
musical laughter and sang as they hurried 
onwards to meet their fate. 

The road was solitary enough for three or 
four days. They were not yet in the real 
wilds, yet houses or huts there were none, 
although they came up with several herds of 
reindeer, carefully watched and. guarded by 
strange, dark-skinned, and dirty Lapp gipsies. 

They had tents of skin surrounding what 
Leo irreverently called French bean-sticks. 
Smoke was coming from the roofs of these, 
and cooking was going on. Withered old 
hags and droll little men with half-elad 
tousey-haired children and dogs completed 
the enqampment. 

These reindeer were very tame. Big Bob 
went to have a wondering glance at them, 
when suddenly two stags lowered their 
antlered heads and made a dash. They 
meant to shift Big Bob; to hoist him. There 
were better worlds than this, they secmed to 
hint, and they meant to lift him in the 
direction of these. 

Their intentions were doubtless most 
amiable, and they certainly would have 
carried them out had not, in the very nick of 
time, a kind of collie or Samoyed dog rushed 
up barking and thus enabled Big Bob to 
make good his retreat. 

These gipsy wanderers, although very dirty, 
were also exceedingly hospitable and civil. It 
was rather pleasant to have a chat with 
them through the medium of an interpreter. 

Little Jacques’ English was not celebrated 
for either its fluency or its grammatical 
construction; nevertheless it was quite 
intelligible, and both gipsies and Scotsmen 
enjoyed the conversation. The thirst for 
knowledge possessed by the former was mar- 
vellous. They asked as many questions about 
everything on earth as achild often would have 
done. Their knowledge, however, of religion 
and the great scheme of salvation through 
redemption, was very obscure indeed. 

“ Pity it is," said Dr. Cheyne, that more 
missionaries do not come here. These people 
need teaching quite as much as those in 
darkest Africa." 

They dined alongside a band of these wild 
nomads, and really the addition of roasted 
lemming to their menu was a right welcome 
one. Then they entered their tents, and 
sound was the sleep of all by the banks of 
that great mountain-girt Jake. 

The boys were up early enough to see the 
glad sun rise from his bed of gold and crim- 
son clouds. They enjoyed that swim in the 
lake. 

When they had dressed, as it still wanted 


two hours to breakfast, they got into a little 


black boat and started fishing. They caught 
quite a haul of beautiful red-spotted trout, 
about half a pound each in weight, or over. 
Indeed, just as the wildflowers seemed wait- 
ing to be pressed, so did these trout seem 
waiting to be caught. 

Dr. Cheyne gave them great praise for 
their cleverness and assiduity. 

There were some cottages surrounding a 
bay on the borders of this immense lake. 
Very primitive, indeed, were these huts with 
their roofs of turf, on which grew grass in 
abundance, and on which the goats were 
feeding. 

The Lapps had boats of a sort, and even 
a small square-bowed ship, so Dr. Cheyne 
determined to sail and row over the lake. 
There was now a delightful breeze, so, bidding 
their friends au revoir, they embarked. The 
sun was almost warm, and they enjoyed the 
sail immensely. The Lapps in boats and 
canoes sang lilts of strange wild songs, which 
certainly accorded well with the charming 
scenery around them. Here was a mountain 
land indeed! Hill piled on hill, it reminded 
our young herocs of the Scottish scenery of 


Ross and Skye. Sometimes the beetling cliffs 
rose abruptly from the water, and the dark 
shadows they cast over the lake were very 
characteristic. Here and there great cata- 
racts dashed sheer over those cliffs and fell 
into the dark, waters below with a roar that 
could be heard at the distance of many 
miles. | i 

That day they came to a desolate mountain 
region. Roads there were none, and the car- 
riers had to lug their sleighs along in the 
best way they could. The rugged hills were 
snowclad, but the valleys were wooded and 
green. It was a sportsman's land, however, 
without the vexation of game-laws. 

They camped near to a small wood of 
silver-stemmed  birch-trees, and slept the 
sleep of the just or the gipsy. Not far off 
from the camp was a rapid clear stream, with 
many pools or pots, where mountain trout 
abounded. TE 

Leo was always awake early, but Hugh was 
more sleepy-headed, and often his companion 
had to shake and roll him about considerably 
before he succeeded in getting him to sit up 
in bed and rub his eyes bewilderedly, and 
wonder where he was in particular. 

Now, when the boys left their tent on this 
particular morning to have a plash in a pocl 


‘und a try for the trout thereafter, their 


astonishment knew no bounds when they 
found Big Bob lying as usual on his mat, but 
with Charlie the cat comfortably snuggled up 
between his fore and hind paws. 


" Goodness gracious, Charlie!" cried 


. Hugh. Charlie got quietly up and stretched 


himself. 

* Merrick!” he said, which meant “ Good 
morning ! 

Hugh took the cat in his arms, kissed his 
broad brow, and hugged him. 

“ Purr-a-wurrum," murmured Charlie. “It 
wasn’t likely I was going to be left behind, 
and Bob and you all off enjoying yourselves ; 
50 I just got over the side and into a Lapp's 
boat, and trotted after you, and here I am, 
and here I'm meaning to remain. What do 
you think?” 

“ You shall never leave us any more, d&r 
Pussy," said Leo, coming to the front. 

Tom followed the boys to the water’s edge. 
He watched them while they swam in a great 
brown pool. It was snow water and cold 
enough to freeze one to the heart. But ch, 
the happy, healthy glow that stole over them 
when they were at last dressed ! 

They had a race up and down the bank, 
then & wrestling match, in which, after a 
strong tussle, Hugh overthrew Leo, and held 
him down one minute—Donald Dinnie style. 

* Now for the trout," cried Leo, getting up 
and shaking himself. 

“ Yes, now to fish," said Hugh. 

Innocent, unsophisticated mountain trout 
—-why, they took the fly at once und appeared 
to rejoice in being caught. 

But Charlie ate the first two, and much he 
scemed to relish his breakfast. ; 

They soon had enough fish for mess 
purposes, so homeward they went. 

Meanwhile the Lapps had not been idle. 
They had managed to find some Nanny- 
goats, half-wild, half-tame, and these they 
milked, so that the delicious coffee made 
in the tents was softened by the best of 
cream. 

And this was to be the day of a big 
hunt. 

So by ten of the clock everyone was at 
his quarters, and the order to march was 
given. : 

Two men were left at camp to guard it. 
Not that this was very necessary ; but even 
honest Lapps and wandering nomads might 
help themselves to articles that lay around a 
deserted camp. . 

It was a long tramp to the happy hunting- 
ground, where hares were abundant, where 


lemmings were as numerous as rats, where 
great capercalzie (pronounce cauperkailee) 
drummed in the woods, and eagles screamed 
alcft in the air and hawks hovered expectant 
of their wild-pigcon quarry. 


A “B.O.P” CHAT WITH THE LATE BISHOP 


u (79 when you like!” said an episcopal 

voice cheerily. It was that of the 
Bishop of London —at a summer garden-party 
when I asked him for a ** B.O.P.” chat? He 
had spied me out end called me to his side, 
and he proceeded to tell me how work among 
boys paid, and what a hindrance bad 
papers and books were. ‘I have noticed," 
said the Bishop, * boys reading the sporting 
papers with great avidity. At very tender 
years many begin to bet, especially the 
almost babies that sell the evening papers. 
Another class of older lads seem intoxicated 
with football and the deadly coupon system. 
It is not- only dangerous—it means dire 
disaster." 

Born in 1843, at ninet^en the late Bishop 
wona scholarship to Ox ford, and before twenty- 
five was a prominent tutor. At Durham 
School he had been a very hard worker, 
and the head of his college said of him on 
his arrival at Oxford : 

“That shrewd, canny, thoughtful North- 
countryman, whom Durham School sent up 
to us, will go very far indeed before he 
reaches even the middle point of his career. 


T mi 
UM 


[rose proceeding farther | must warn my 
readers that this story of mine is not to any 
great extent a story of the sea, though it 
should have been, according to the notions in 
my head when I left my guardian’s house. 

From an odd volume read by stealth I had 
drawn a picture of the probable course of 
events. It was not perhaps very clear, and 
the tableaux were rather disconnected, but 
the main points were there. 

I had mapped out in my mind's eye the 
rollicking crew, the stern captain, the plot, 
the mutiny, the skipper's last words as the 
black-bearded villain thrust him over the 
side, the hoisting of the Jolly Roger, the 
eplendid harbour in the mysterious island 
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But it was only after supplies for the larder 
our heroes had come. 

It was really going to be a pot hunt, and 
the Lapps were to drive the deer towards the 
marksmen well-hidden behind cover. 
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Not à very romantic sport is battue shoot- 
ing, but there was a spice of danger here, 
for many bears were prowling about, as they 
soon found out. 

(To be continued.) 
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By a SPECIAL COMMISSIONER. 


As he has resolved upon the Church, he will 
assuredly get any prize for which he may 
have a liking in it; for he makes just that 
use of his opportunities which shows the 
man who understands what a University is 
meant for, and what is the exact good he 
can obtain from it. Above ail, he does not 
fritter away his time on newspaper reading, 
or on Union debates, though I daresay he 
could write leading articles for one, and I am 
sure he would wipe out most debaters in the 
other.” 

He certainly did not waste his time, and soon 
there followed his election to a Feflowship. 
Those days were huppy, und he never forgot 
them. 

At one of the first publie dinners he 
attended in London he was called upon to 
return thanks for the House of Lords, of 
which he was à member—the proposer of the 
toast pointing out the powers for good the 
second chamber possessed. Dr. Creighton, in 
his reply, said that he was reminded of the 
old Oxford tale of the college that kept a pet 
tortoise on the grass-plot in the quadrangle. 
One day the Dean saw twowell-meaning fresh- 
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(With Illustrations by POWELL CHASE.) 


CHAPTER II.— CAST AWAY ! 


knownonly to pirates and novelists, the yellow 
gold, the priceless gems which were to form 
part of Daisy's fortune. 

But the unexpected has a knack of upset- 
ting one's caleulations, and thus it happened 
that the gorgeous figures on my canvas never 
blossomed into reality. 

And should my youthful friends be disap- 
pointed at the absence of their favourite sea- 
robber and his picturesque if immoral associ- 


ates, let them remember what a terrible blow . 


it must have been to me. 

The drama of life, as played on the barque 
Swallow, was exceedingly dull and dreary. 
Hard work, coarse food, wretched surround- 
ings, made up the dismal reality. From stem 
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men vainly trying to tempt the creature by 
offering it various choice scraps from their 
breakfast-table. At last the Dean, waxing im- 
patient, tlung up his window and called out, 
“Try the other end, gentlemen —try the other 
end!" The freshmen, not being naturalists, 
had been offering the food to the tail! The 
Dishop's terse application was conveyed in a 
single sentence—namely, that those who 
worked to accomplish any wholesome changes 
should apply to the other branch of the 
Legislature, and not to the hereditary house ! 
Once the writer was the eyewitness of a 
pretty incident. It was at one of those 
delightful garden-parties at which the 
children and wives of the clergy were especially 
welcome, that a stately dame, locating a 
curate with several children, made purposely 
some remark about the undesirability of 
bringing children there. The host heard it, 
und saw how it pained his humble guest. He 
greeted the children with a kiss, and trotted 
them off tothe palace to have cakes and sweets. 
Children, to his mind, were the nation’s best 
asset. And so he wanted to see our boys 
make the best of their time. T 0: G 


to stern, from deck to keel, there was not a 
particle of romance to be found. l 

From morning to night I fagged like a 
galley-slave, and turned into my bunk at night 
as tired as a dog. À 

The skipper treated me kindly enough, so 
did the two mates, and most of the crew, who 
were chiefly foreigners. 

One man alone seemed to put himself out 
of the way to make my life a burden, though 
why I could never understand. 

He was either an Englishman or American, 
named Webster, who, if speech and carriage 
were anything to go by, had plainly no right 
to be working before the mast. 

He was (tall aud, well built, with au 
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aristocratic face and finely shaped hands, 
whose comeliness even the hardest manual 
labour had been unable to destroy. 

He spoke English beautifully sometimes, 
and it was a treat to hear his pure accent on 
that squalid barque. 

“A *come-downer,' " said the skipper one 
evening, talking to the first mate. ‘ A toff 
who's been seeing life, as they call it. Hunt- 
ing-box in Scotland, racing stud, and maybe a 
yacht or two. He's a fine sailor, mind, and 
knows something about a ship.” 

“ Ay," answered the mate stolidly ; “ but 
he knows a lot more about a bottle of 
whiskey! He's off to the dogs as hard as he 
can go." 


The skipper nodded. 


9 
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With his fo'c's'le mates he got on tolerably 
well, but, as I have mentioned, he took a 
strange dislike to me from the first. 

Whatever his reason, he showed his ill- 
will very plainly, and more than once made 
me feel the weight of his hand. 

In this respect matters went from bad to 
worse, till one evening, when I failed to move 
quickly enough, he knocked me senseless on 
the deck. 

Of course there was a rumpus, and the 
skipper had Webster put in irons for three 
days, while I lay for nearly a week in my 
bunk. 

After that he left me severely alone, and 
I was very thankful when the mate’s pro- 
pheey proved correct, and the gentleman 


Plump I went into the sca." 


“Rum thing,” said he, “how these chaps 
go to the bad when they get the drink craze. 
I’ve seen dozens of em at one time and 
another, and they're all alike.” 

„There's no stopping em,“ responded the 
mate gravely. That chap’ll slip us at 
Jamaica, you'll see, wages or no wages." 

Perhaps it was this talk that made me 
take such an interest in Webster. It seemed 
so pitiful that a man reared as a gentleman, 
brought up in luxury, well educated and 
endowed with good abilities, should go, as 
the mate had said, to the dogs. I knew 
little of life’s tragedies then, and this living 
example filled me with a kind of awe. 

Think of it, my lads! A gentleman living 


a dog’s life, and with absolutely no hope for 
the future ! 


A.B. took an unceremonious leave of the 
Swallow at Jamaica. 

Naturally, I quite expected having done 
with Webster, and certainly never dreamed 
that in an indirect way he was to exercise 
such an enormous influence over my quest 
for Daisy's fortune. 

Meanwhile, things went on in humdrum 
fashion. The gilt was off the gingerbread 
now, and I saw my folly clearly. Still, it 
was useless crying over spilt milk, so I made 
the best of it, wrote a cheerful letter to 
Daisy from every port we touched at, and 
settled down with a fixed determination to 
work my way to the top. 

The life was hard and dreary ; but I had a 
good constitution, and, if my castle had 
toppled over, why, I must build a cottage. 


My dreams had disappeared completely. 
I laughed at the pirates and their lonely 
island, and had no more pleasant fancies 
of iron-bound coffers bursting with Spanish 
doubloons and priceless jewels. | 

Instead, I set before myself a picture of 
more sober tints. If it could be managed by 
hard work I would learn to be a sailor and 
obtain a master's certificate. 

To this end I wasted no time and made 
the most of my opportunities, studying every 
part of the ship, taking my turn in going 
aloft, handling the sails, and picking up 
every scrap of information that might be of 
use. 

“That’s right, Morley," said the skipper 
one day. I'll soon have to rate you as A.B. 
if vou go on in this way. Do you know any- 
thing of navigation ? ” 

“ No, sir; but i should like very much to 
learn." 

Want to improve yourself, eh?“ 

"I want to be captain some day," I 
answered, flushing hotly. 

Very proper ambition, too. Well, you're 
a good lad, and when we've a little time on 
hand I'll give you a lesson or two.” 

He was as good as his word, and when my 
sixteenth birthday arrived I knew a fair 
amount of navigation as well as the actual 
handling of a ship. 

Always strong and healthy, the two years’ 
steady work, open-air life, and constant 
exposure to the weather had made me hard 
as nails. 

I had roasted in the tropics, and knew 
what a night-watch was like when the 
shrouds were stiff with ice ; I had clambered 
up the rigging in the midst of a howling 
storm, and strained for hours at the pumps, 
expecting the ship to go down every moment ; 
in short, I was a fairly seasoned sailor, and 
in my skipper's good books. 

This was a very modest result compared 
with my boyish notions; but it wassomething, 
and I resolved it should serve as a foundation 
for further efforts. But fate, deciding other- 
wise, took the reins from my hands, thus 
preventing the story of my life from being 
more than splashed with the salt spray of 
old ocean. 

It happened in this wise. We were in the 
Pacific, and the Swallow, witb all sails set, 
was bowling steadily northwards. 

The night was dark and a fairly brisk 
breeze blew, but nothing to alarm one. I 
had gone on deck for a mouthful of fresh 
air, and stood looking over the vessel’s side 
idly dreaming. 

The outward voyage was nearly at an end. 
The Swallow was bearing up for San 
Francisco, where the skipper had orders to 
take in a cargo and sail straight away for 
England. 

With the little store of money due to me 
I should be able to rig. myself out decently, 
and pay a visit to the old home. Perhaps 
my guardian would order me off, but at any 
rate I should see Daisy, and my spirits rose 
at the very thought of it. 

As I turned away, a loose rope swinging 
to and fro caught my head, and, grumbling 
vigorously at the careless sailor who had left 
it unfastened, I stepped back to make it 
secure. 

Just how it came about I cannot say— 
probably in the darkness I missed my footing 
—but suddenly, without any warning, plump 
I went into the sea. 

There was no time to cry out; the waters 
closed over my head and I seemed to sink a 
thousand miles down, down into the depths 
of the ocean. 

When at last I rose to the surface the ship 
had disappeared; I was alone, alone in the 
dreary waste of waters, face to face with 
death. 

I cried-alond in my agony—cried till my 
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voice grew hoarse and throat parched, but 
there was none to answer. 

Then I struck out vigorously, straining my 
muscles in a frantic endeavour to follow in 
the wake of the barque, till the folly of the 
thing came home to me, and I stopped in 
despair. 

I was a strong swimmer, but human 
strength was of no avail here. God alone 
could aid me now, and to Him I offered up a 
silent prayer for help. Then, struggling no 
longer, I turned on my back and let the sea 
carry me where it listed. 

It was a terrible experience—so terrible 
that even now I sometimes start from sleep 
in a cold sweat, think- 
ing the hungry waves 
are leaping over me. 


Now and again | . 


swam a few strokes, " 
just to keep the blood 
circulating, but for 
the most part I was 
content to keep my- 
self afloat. 

Relief came only 
just in time. I was 
sinking into & world 
of dreams peopled by 
grotesque creatures 
who had come 
straight from the | 
pages of Euclid’s first 
six books. 

They were a jovial 
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Then I-ran forward madly, fear giving me 
strength. 

Stumbling, swaying, lurching, half blind 
and wholly dizzy, holding mechanically to 
the rocks for safety, as the wild sea-horses 
galloped in, I made my way till the ground 
beneath my feet was dry. 

I had just sufficient sense and strength 
left with which to thank God; then I fell in a 
heap and knew no more till the rising sun, 
shining full in my face, wakened me. 

Could some genie have deposited me that 
morning at the gate of your school, I fear, 
my dear boys, that none of you would have 
cared to own me as a friend. 
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He knocked me senseless to the deck. 


, crowd too, and went in strongly for dancing. 


Here an irregular polygon waddled round with 
the segment of a circle; a graceful isosceles 
triangle tripped merrily, hanging on the arms 
of a slim parallelogram; while a regular 
hexagon in a given circle played loudly on 
an instrument that looked like a bisected arc. 

Presently, in trying to avoid two straight 
lines, I bumped into a stately rhombus. 
bruising my shins and partly bringing back 
my senses. 

Half in a dream I recognised that I had 
touched land, and, throwing out my arms, 
cluny tightly to a rock us a preat wave came 
bounding to fetch back its prey. 


A description of my wearing apparel will 
take up little space. A rough woollen jacket, 
a flannel shirt, n leathern strap and a pair 
of torn pants formed my outfit. My cap, of 
course, had vanished, and | had vone on 
deck in bare feet. The sole article of value 
in my possession was the little locket con- 
taining Daisy's photograph. 

As a rea! up-to-date sexrecrow I should 
have been worth money; as a friend of the 
sixth form ] should have been scouted igno- 
miniously, : 

My face was ceratched and bleeding, my 
shins were the colour of the blue mould one 
sometimes sees on:cheese, and my feet were 


scored with cuts. I was wet, cold, and raven- 
ously hungry; while my limbs were so stiff 
that I could scarcely use them. 

Of course I had read Robinson Crusoe and 
knew his island almost as well as I knew 
the streets of my native town. Many 
delightful hours I had spent in the company 
of that famous castaway, and in my inno- 
cence had envied him his happiness. Now 
I was Crusoe inyself, and the reality lacked 
the brilliance of the story. 

" Cast away ” looks well at the head of a 
chapter, but it is slightly ditferent when you 
really are cast away. 

Taking off my wet clothes I wrung the 
water from them and spread them out to dry ; 
then, going down to the shore, I had a good 
wash, rubbed my bruises tenderly, and 
waited more or less patiently till I could 
dress. 

Poor Daisy! That tantalising fortune 
seemed rather farther off-thun ever. | 

The next item on the programme was 
breakfast, and here I became sure that it is 


.far more comfortable to read about adventures 
than to experience them. 


The obvious void in my stomach grew 
more obvious every moment; even when I 
had buckled my strap in the very last hole it 
was difficult to make believe I had break- 
fasted. i 

I remembered now with sorrow having 
spurned a curious brick-like substance which 
the cook called “ duff,” and repented of my 
wickedness in saying spiteful things about 
the ship’s biscuits. It really is odd how our 
opinions change. I could just then have 
eaten one of those pre-Adamite buns they 
store in railway refreshment-rooms ! 

But, alas! those dainties were not for 
me; and as breakfast of some sort became 
more and more a painful necessity, I started 
off to look for it. 


(Ju be continued.) 
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THE AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH. 


T periods of time which we define broadly 

a3 centuries have each their distinctive 
features. All boys know that in their study 
of history some great event stands promi- 
nently first in each era, dynasty, or reign— 
Magna Charta, the Wars of the Roses, the 
Bill of Rights, Clive and India, American 
Independence, Waterloo—how the greater 
milestones mark the path! 

Men say the nineteenth century was essen- 
tially an age of scientific advancement ; but 
while that is correct, yct there is something 
greater—the remarkable development and 
progress of the British Colonies, making the 
British Empire universal. There is nothing 
greater, more noticeable, nor more beneficial 
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to all mankind than this. Let me write as 
an Australian feels, though we appear to 
boast ourselves. This Australia is a great 
land, a great continent, 3,000,000 miles in 
nrea—that is, nearly as large as all Europe! 
Its climate is tropical, sub-tropical, and tem- 
perute ; nowhere is it too hot for the white 
man to thrive, nowhere is it so cold that all 
his energies must be exerted solely to wring 
an existence from frozen unfertile land. 

The mother-colony, New South Wales, has 
been called Sunny," and never was happier 
appellation. The entire continent with ad- 
jacent island colonies, Tasmania and New 
Zealand, with smaller islands, is British; 
there is no usurping foot of the foreigner 
through all the length and breadth. It is, 
as it has been described by the first Premier 
of Australia, “a continent for a nation." 


By A. G. ALANSsON, Sydney. 


When more than a year ago the bugle-call 
rang through all the world and Britain 
went to war with the Boer in South Africa, 
the Australian fervour was such as made men 
marvel. From all the colonies men gathered 
and rode to the ports totake ship over sea to 
fight beside the Englishman, the Scotchman, 
and the Irishman for the empire! 

As the tragedies of war are not seen alone 
on the battlefield, so also with the glories. 
And the great glory with Australians was 
found not alone in the bravery of battle, but 
in the mighty throb of new life that pulsed 
through all the land, and woke all men and 
women to feel that they were a people and a 
nation. They found in that great throb their 
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Lord Hopetoun, First Gcvernor-General of Australia, taking the Oaths of Office. 


strength. Britain also found how grown and 
how powerful were her children. 

They were stirring times, indeed. through 
all Australia as men marched to the sea to 
sail out of the ports westward to aid the 
sister colonies in South Africa. 

The children joined the enthusiasm to 
raise funds for the relief of the widow, 
the orphan, and the wounded ; 20,000 public- 
school children, with their inspectors and 
teachers, gave a gymnastic and military 
display in Sydney, which alone returned 
1.000/. 

But the war fever has now passed, though 
men are still going west to put out the sparks 
of the great battle fires. 

A greater scene was enacted in Australia in 
this year 1901 than even the gathering of 
armies to help * Old England." This was 
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the establishment of the Australian common- 
wealth. 

Australia means (practically) ‘ Southern 
Land Terra australis. 

When the old Dutch navigators were 
mighty upon the seas, and sailed the Channel 
with a broom at the masthead to show how 
they would sweep the oceans, they called the 
land New Holland. But they knew very 
little of it: they skimmed its shores and 
touched upon its outline here and there, but 
scarcely did they peep beneath the veil that 
hid it. Ships then were somewhat phantoms 
in the far seas, and the dark mists of supersti- 
tion and fear hung over the oceans. 

Men to-day cannot measure to the full the 
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might of Columbus, Magellan, Vasco da 
Gama, Torres de Quiros, or that warrior sea- 
pirate and patriot, Drake. 

The names of some of the Dutch still are 
found, telling the history of early Australia 
— Leuwin, Arnheim, Dirk Hartog—while 
foremost stands Tasmania, from Tasman, 
who, when Charles 1. was King of England. 
explored the Southern Seas more widely 
than any previous navigator. He was the 
first to discover Tasmania (called by him 
Van Diemen’s Land) and New Zealand, 
called largely now, by Australians, Maoriland. 

But none sailed the eastern shores until 
Cook came—an Englishman already proved 
a brave soldier, now to become a navigator 
and discoverer, whose name shall never be 
lost from British history. Cook’s life is a 
record of indomitable pluck and perseverance. 
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As one reads (as true it is of many other 
great lives) one feels the impulse to 
shout: Have at it, boys, whatever the 
difficulty! Fight on! Climb! Climb! Up! 
Up! If we win, still fight—fight for even 
higher place. If we lose, fight! Fight the 
more! And if we die, let us die fighting ! " 
These new lands are full of such examples. 
Cook discovered Eastern Australia, calling 
it New South Wales from the resemblance 
of its shores to South Wales, in 1770. The 
first settlement was made by the British in 
1788 by Captain Philip, R.N., having command 
of more than 1,000 persons ; to-day the popu- 
lation of Australia is 4,000,000. For seventy 
years progress was slow. Foundéd as a penal 
colony, the evils of all that belongs to 
convict and prison life were not overcome 
and expelled even for long after the British 
Government ceased to transport men and 


. women for offences against the laws. 


Cook had landed at Botany Bay, but 
Philip formed the first town at Port Jackson, 
a few miles farther north - Sydney Harbour 
nov it is generally called, from the city upon 
its shores. 


Sir Henry Parkes. 


No more naturally safe and beautiful 
harbour is found in all the world ; people of 
New South Wales never weary of telling you 
this. The harbour is a perennial love that 
only grows sweeter with the years. Readers 
of the B. O. P.“ who have not seen views of 
it may now be impelled (it is hoped) to read 
and see. Those who have looked upon it for 
themselves will but add ampler words to my 
eulogy. 

Sydney is named “ Queen City of the 
South." Nature is the bountiful mother who 
has given it its dower of beauty ; artificially 
as a city many other Australian cities 
surpass it. Melbourne, the capital of the 
southern State, Victoria, is perhaps the most 
remarkable city in history, as a result of 
enterprise with very few natural advantages. 
The artificial difference in the towns may be 
stated in these words: Sydney grew by no 
regular design; Melbourne was planned. 

But I will not go on to tell you of the 
features of the growth of Australian cities. 
I want you only to think upon the time and 
conditions of the first settlement in an un- 
explored land occupied by the lowest of black 
savages, and compare them with the year 
1901 and the picture of the establishment of 
the Australian Commonwealth which I am 
about to write for you. 
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Settlement spread, and consequently new 
centres of trade were formed. So grew the 


. colonies, until the mainland became five— 


New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, 
South Australia, and Western Australia, with 
also the island colonies of Tasmania and 
New Zealand (Tasman’s early discoveries). 
Each colony had its own governor, its own 
parliament, laws, courts, and systems of 
civilisation as distinct from every other as, 
say, England and Spain. But the people were 
and are all British; all foreign elements—the 
German, the Frenchman, the Italian—-merge 
into the controlling power, and must, if they 
would share to the full the advantages of the 
freedom of the Australian colonics, become 
Australian —i.e. British—subjects. 

But, keen as is the rivalry between the 
colonies, the blood bond never slackens, nor 
did it ever. The stronger grew each colony, 
the more separate the advancement of each, 
the more wise men felt and saw that all were 
one and must be one. 

Then, as in all histories, there rose up the 
one man to lead and hold the light for those 
who would follow after, 

This great man was ‘Sir Henry Parkes, n 
remarkable man, scorned and opposed by 
many in his political engagements, as he was 
admired and supported by others. 

A tall man of ample body, erect, with a 
peculiar lean of the head to one side—a great 
head all white with hair and beard and 
mane, his large rugged features the only 
possible to such a head and figure. All 
Australia, it might truly be said, knew him, 
the school children not the least of all, for, 
among the many great things that he did in 
the government of New South Wales, by no 
means the least was founding the system of 
education which that colony possesses for all 
its children—a system surpassing any even 
Britain raay boast. 

This man had been as poor as any of Her 
Majesty’s subjects. A turner by trade, he had 
worked at his bench when the city of Sydney 
was a straggling irregular town of but a few 
people. And this man from the turner’s 
lathe rose to be the greatest man in 
Australia. 

He did not live to see the lst of January, 
1901, as he died in 1896 at the age of eighty 
years. But good never dies, and the men 
who had worked with him in life worked on 
at the same great cause after his death, and 
so made Australia a united people-—the 
Australian Commonwealth. 

Of those most honoured in this work the 
name of the Hon. Edmund Barton stands 
first. He wasthe leader of the Federal Con 
ventions, and only last year visited England 
as the representative of New South Wales 
sent to secure the passing of the Act by the 
Imperial Government which was to grant the 
constitution to Australia. 

His work has been rewarded by his be- 
coming the first Premier of Australia. With 
him as Ministers are representatives from 
each of the Stat -s except Tasmania. 

New Zealand, being islands 1,000 miles 
from Australia, has not joined the Common- 
wealth. 

The Hon. Edmund Barton is & native of 
New South Wales and is fifty-three years of 
age. It is fitting that an Australian born 
should be the first Australian Premier. 

In mentioning those prominent in the 
foundation of the Commonwealth, one must 
certainly not be disregarded—the Right Hon. 
G. H. Reid, P. c., who was until about a year 
ago Premier of New South Wales for between 
four and five years continuously. 

He visited London at the time of the 
Diamond Jubilee, and the prominence which 
he achieved there as an orator and successful 
politician is only exceeded by the popularity 
he enjoys in New South Wales. Being the 
leader of the New South Wales Opposition, 
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- he is by political accident not a member of 


the Australian Commonwealth Ministry. 


. But he was the man who brought the great 


question of Federation into the area of 
practical politics, and to-day his voice is 
ringing over all Australia in advocacy of 
freedom of commerce and all that is liberal 
for the Commonwealth. 

After the passing of the Australian 
Federal Constitution by the Imperial Parlia- 
ment all Australia began to turn its eyes to 
the day upon which that great Act should 
become valid—January 1, 1901. As a 
memento Mr. Barton on returning from 
England brought with him the table, ink- 
stand, and pen upon and with which the 
Queen signed the Constitution. Australia is 
making history, so is storing relics by the 
way. The table, pen, and inkstand are to be 
preserved in the State House of the Common- 
wealth, when it shall be built. 

Next came the appointment of the 
Governor-General, Lord Hopetoun. His 
selection was unanimously approved. He 
had been Governor of Victoria for a term, 
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Right Hon. Edmund Barton. 


and his successful administration of that 


office and knowledge of Australian conditions 


there gained, together with many other high 
qualities, made him the best that could 
possibly be chosen to represent her late 
Majesty in the new dominion. 

Lord Hopetoun: landed in Australia on 


Saturday morning, December 8, 1900. The 
morning was one of the brightest. The 
beautiful harbour was all aglitter. Sydney 


is famous for its yachting and boating, 
and hundreds of white sails flitted every- 
where upon the dancing, rippling, bright 
water. 

Besides these butterflies of the bay, there 
steamed in all their glory of gay bunting 
line upon line of merchantmen and traders, 
which met the Royal Arthur conveying the 
Governor-General outside the Heads, and 
formed a procession from there to the land- 
ing-place in Farm Cove, a curved arm of 
Sydney Harbour at the foot of the Domain 
Botanical Gardens and Government House. 
Here the warships lie at anchor, and the 
beanty of the shores is delightful. 

The reception pavilion was a beautiful 
dome approached by steps from the landing- 
stage. adorned gorgeously with ferns, flowers, 
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and palms of Australia, while overhead and ^ crowded the week following upon “Tbe wonder and admiration of all; world sight- 
around on every side were banners, rich First.” seers who have travelled many lands and 
as varied, floating out in the gentle breeze. The decoration of the streets was the many cities agree in unstinted appreciation. 

Pleasing tributes of honour came from 
other nations. The Americans erected a 
splendid arch in Pitt Street, and decorated 
a whole block in gorgeous array, in which 
their national flag predominated; it was a 
noble show. The French took the next 
block of the same street, and the garlands 
and festoons of the tricolor charmed every- 
body. The Germans also built an arch in 
the main way of Hyde Park below the statue 
of Captain Cook, and * United Germany wel- 
comed United Australia." 

Victoria, the sister colony, built an arch 
at Park and George Street: ‘ Melbourne 
rejoices in the Commonwealth." 

The great industries of New South Wales 
were represented. The commerce of thecity 
and of Newcastle (famed for its coal) by a 
Grain Arch—“ Ceres greets the Common- 
wealth —and then there was a Wool Arch 
and a Coal Arch. 

Next came the greeting of the Soldiers 
of the Empire—the Military Arch—a beauti- 
ful columned. structure: To our Comrades 
of the Southern Seas." 

But the greatest arch of all was fitly “ The 
Commonwealth Arch in Park Street, at the 
opposite end from the German Arch. This 
beautiful structure was erected by the 
citizens by publie subscription. The pictures 
upon it are canvases by some of the fore. 
most of Australian artists; upon it are 
engraved the names of those who formed 
the Conventions when Federation was first 
discussed, also the words —happy flashes of 
brilliant thought—uttered in memorable 
speeches by Australian orators in advocacy 
of the great cause. 

"One People, one Destiny" (Parkes), 
“ The Crimson Thread of Kinship” (Parkes), 

— — s „A Continent for a Nation, a Nation for a 
The Military Arch. [Photo by King, Sydn y. Continent ” (Barton) and a wish - May 
(COLLEGE STREET AND HYDF PARK, SYDNEY.) Just Laws ever brighten the Homes of the 
| Poor "' (Reid) - with others. 


Thousands of people lined the heights, aH 
the hues of costume blending with the green- 
sward and darker green of the foliage of trees 
and palms. It was a glorious day and a 
glorious reception. And the glories have 
gone on expanding. The bright summer 
days have been Nature’s gift and have 
formed the mantle that has clothed all the 
people's efforts towards rejoicing most richly 
and fitly. 

The Government of New South Wales set 
apart a whole week for the celebrations that 
were to commemorate the birth of the 
Australian Nation. The first and greatest 
event was the swearing-in of the HONO 
General on January 1. 

The spot chosen for this ceremony is in 
a magnificent park, called the Centennial 
Park because it was first formed and 
dedicated (by Sir Henry Parkes) in 1883, 
when New South Wales became one hundred 
years old. 

The pavilion erected, similar in shape 
to the landing pavilion, was far more mag- 
nificent in design. It was in a hollow, sur- 
rounded by hills on every side, from which, 
on January 1, 300,000 people looked down. 

Amidst all the pomp and splendour not the 
least magnificent were the 1,000 Imperial 
soldiers sent specially by the Queen to 
honour the great day. These soldiers had 
landed on December 22 previous; thousands 
thronged the streets to welcome them on 
that day, and all their stay was marked with 
hearty greeting and warm approval, the 
Hindus in their rich garb especially exciting 
interest, the Australian people feeling, in the 
words of one of our poets, that “if they are 
‘brown they are British, my brothers!“ — — 

Magnificent carnivals of sport, music, The Commonwealth Arch. [7'À2:0 by King. Sydney. 
pyrotechnic displays, and  illuminations ; (BARK AND ELIZABFIH STREETS. SYDNEY.) 
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The illuminations by gas and electricity 
were of the most splendid order: the General 
Post-Office, the Town Hall (which, by the 
way, contains the largest organ in the 
world), the Colonial Secretary's Office, the 
Customs House, the railway station, were 
greatest where many were great in their 
wealth of light and splendour. Of the streets 
Macquarie Street, which borders the Palace 


Gardens, all ablaze themselves among the 


tlower-beds with lights of every hue, was 
most beautiful. The harbour was illumi- 
nated on the night of January 4 in rainbow 
hues along the Squadron drawn up in a long 
line; but the thunder of reports from 
exploding bombs and rockets happily told 
only of peace and rejoicing. 


At the athletic gatherings were to be seen 
great cyclists, many from America as well as 
from England; and V. Trumper, the school- 
boy of the last Australian Eleven (he threw 
n cricket-ball 120 yards 1 foot 6 inches, 
winning the championship of Australasia), 
and Lane, the grent Australian swimmer, 
who was lately in England and is World's 
220 yards champion and 100 and 200 yards 
champion of Australasia. 

In the public schools of New South 
Wales athletics are much encouraged (Lane 
and Trumper are of the same school and were 
the best of their day), and great prominence 
is given to the children’s part in public 
ceremonies. 

I have already mentioned what the public- 
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school children did for the Patriotic Fund. 
In the Commonwealth they were permitted 
an equally large participation. On January 1 
they attended to the number of 10,000 under 
the direction of their teachers and inspectors, 


the Chief Inspector of the Department of 


Publie Instruction being the inau^urator of 
these successful children's displays. A choir 
of 10,000 voices sang patriotic songs, of which 
the chief was Federated Australia." It com- 
mences with the words. Hear the. voices 
of the children, of Australia's children, 
sing ! 

On January 4 the public scliools under 
the same leadership gave an athletic display 
on the Sydney Cricket Ground, the leading 
sports ground of Australia. More than 
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10.000 children took part. and performed in 
the presence of the Governor-General, at 
whose request, and because of whose delight 
in the performances, some of the items were 
repeated. Nowhere, the Governor-General 
said, had he heard of or seen such a unique 
and beautiful display. Three thousand 
boys swinging clubs or dumbbells in 
wonderful unison were displaced by an equal 
number of girls in flimsy bright summer attire 
with wands, or two thousand marching in 
mazy sinuous lines, waving patriotic flags, 
and stepping in unbroken rhythmic cadence. 
These again were succeeded by 640 children 
dancing in gloriously bright dresses about 
forty maypoles, whose foot-wide ribbons were 
of all the hues of a kaleidoscope. 


More than 40,000 people attended this 
spectacle—an attendance greater than that at 
any other single demonstration of Common- 


wealth Week, excepting, of course, the In- 


auguration ceremonies and the illumina- 


tions. 


Of these illuminations again a word. The 


more they were viewed the more their mag- 
nificent splendour impressed. Sydney was 


for a week a veritable fairyland. 

The festivities closed on January 8, and 
the wondrous lights of a people’s rejoicing 
were turned out, while above the city shone 
the soft, calm, old moon we all love so well, 
who had all the week looked down in all her 
fulness, as she has looked for unhistoried 
ages, seeing nations rise and fall, while she 
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moves on for ever, the pale dead child of 
her mother, Earth. 

Yet in all the ages never has there been a 
happier birth than that of the Australian 
nation, latest (and last, if we. view the 
world) of Britannia’s children, born in 
quiet, peaceful, happy strength to command 
alike the Pacific and the Indian slopes and 
guard the commerce of the South, build. 
ing up and expanding the Greater 
Britain." 

To all men of enterprise Australia offers a 
free and unlimited field, and there is not any 
reason to doubt that under the greater con- 
ditions of Federal Government the progress 
of the Island Continent will attain to the 
highest expectations. 
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(= records of a Custom House are, as a rule, 

anything but delectable reading, that is 
as far as the tastes of boys are concerned. 
Nevertheless, during a recent temporary 
sojourn in the North of England I came across 
an ancient log-book kept by one “John 
Charteris, master -mariner of the port of 
Shields," and, for a time, principal Custom 
House officer at the then insignificant ship- 
ping port of B.——-, now a flourishing centre of 
the Northumbrian coal trade, in which a 
romance was woven. 

The entry connected with the incident began 
as follows: The French barque Atudacitie, 
of Havre, struck on the Rokers at 4 P. 
to-day, November 27th, 1798. The sea run. 
ning high, no assistance could be rendered 
until noon on the following day, when & 
boat, manned by four fishermen, put off to 
the wreck. The only living soul on board 
the vessel was a boy of French nationality, 
and apparently three years of age. 

“The Audacitie had on board a valuable 
cargo of contraband silk, brandy, and tobacco, 
which, although somewhat damaged by sea- 
water, was eventually salved. A chest, 
containing two thousand gold coins of the 
reign of Louis xvr., proved acceptable to the 
coffers of the Government, now sadly in need 
of replenishment owing to this long and 
weary war with the French." 

After reading this remarkable statement 
my mind was much exercised by the queries : 
“Who was this boy, and whut eventually 
became of him ?” 

The Coastguard officers at B—— are 
mostly young men who, having put in a 
certain number of years of active service in 
the Royal Navy, have been relegated to Coast- 
guard duty. None of these men could throw 
any light upon the wreck of the Audacitie, 
and, but for the good offices of an old salt, 
who had seen ninety years of storm and 
sunshine, this account of a most remarkable 
occurrence probably would never have seen 
the light of day in the pages of the B.O.P.” 

I made the acquaintance of the old salt on 
board the tug Polly, which for years had 
been cruising between B and Spurn 
Head on the look-out for Dutch and German 
colliers heading for the Tyne ports. 

A big coal tramp was overdue at B —— 
and the master of the Polly gave me a 
pressing invitation to go on board for an all- 
night's cruise in the North Sea.. The Kónig— 
such was the name of the German tramp— 
might be in need of assistance, and fifty 
pounds in the pocket of the Polly's skipper 
would bea welcome addition to the rather 
precarious income he received as master of & 
North Sea tug-boat. 

The weather was anything but favourable 
from a landsman's point of view, and I must 
confess that it was after a considerable show 
of hesitancy that I accepted the tug-master's 
offer. 

It has been my lot to cross the Bay of 
Biscay on two occasions, and vivid reminis- 
cences of trouble in the shape of mal de mer 
haunted me, but, being afraid of showing the 
white feather, I stepped on board the Polly, 
and soon after the tug's nose was turned 
seawards and, at the rate of some nine or ten 
knots an hour, we slipped over the bar. 

Inside the captain's cabin I was introduced 
to an old salt, who, judging by the whiteness 
of his still plentiful hirsute covering and the 
many wrinkles in histanned face, might well 
have been dubbed “ The Old Man of the Sea.“ 

Benbow, as the old salt was facetiously 
called by the master of the Polly, was evidently 
a character. He was sitting in front of a big 
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glass of kimmel, an atrocious compound much 
favoured by dwellers on the Baltic coasts. 
A huge cheroot cigar nearly eight inches in 
length was between his lips, and as far as 
outward appearances go he looked supremely 
happy. 

At the risk of offending the tug-master I 
declined the latter’s invitation to taste the 
kimmel, remarking that I had no desire to 
injure my vocal organs, as two days later I 
would want a clear throat to carry on 
efficiently my duties as the dominie of a 
large school in the South Midlands. 

Benbow told yarns of the thirties, when, as 
n seaman before the mast, he had been en- 
gaged in the ‘black ivory" trade between 
the coast of Guinea and New Orleans. 

Some of the scenes he described will not 
bear repetition in the pages of the “ B.O.P.," 
and I was glad when he had finished his 
recital of the wild doings he had witnessed 
on board the several slavers in which he had 
sailed. 

I made bold to ask the old navigator a 
question. 

* [ have seen a curious entry in the log of 
a Master John Charteris, at one time Cus- 
tom House officer at B——, respecting the 
fate of a French barque named the Audacitie, 
of Havre, which went ashore on the Rokers. 
Have you ever met anyone who spoke of the 
occurrence? Of course, as it happened in the 
year 1798, you possibly may not have heard of 
it." 

Benbow craned his neck and took the 
rapidly diminishing cheroot from his lips. 
Then he began, in his rough North-country 
vernacular, which I transcribe for the benefit 
of boy readers who are not conversant with 
the lingua of the North-east coast. 

“The Audacitie, sir. Ay, I've heard tell 
of the barque, for my father was one of the 
fishermen who got the boy ashore. It just 
seems like yesterday when I heard my 
father's yarn. Mind you, I don't say that 
my father was one of the best of men, but he 
was always kind to my mother and the 
bairns. He lived well into the forties, and 
had not a grey hair in his head when he 
died. He was a fisherman—at least, that 
was his legitimate profession—but I fancy 
he did his share in robbing the King's ex- 
chequer.”’ 

"A smuggler,” I suggested, interrupting 
the old seaman for a moment. 

" Well, you may be farther wrong. Yes, 
he was a smuggler, and hated preventive 
men worse than poison. He told us many 
times of the wreck of the Audacitic, and of 
tbe rich haul the Customs House folk made. 

* My father and his mates had been look- 
ing out for a sloop that ran between Ostend 
and our port, and as it was the dark time of 
the year, the preventive men had all their 
work cut out, for from Shields to B—— the 
shore was lined with smugglers, and in every 
little nook on the coast stuff was run in and 
gent all over the country. Smuggling was 
protitable in those days. 

“ November in 1798 was rough, and not a 
boat could land. My father, along with 
thirty or forty ‘longshoremen, was on the 
jetty the night the 4udacitie came a cropper 
on the Rokers. 

“ However bad my father may have been 
in some respects, I believe he respected 
human life, and was sorry to see the barque 
stick hard and fast on the rocks, not more 
than three hundred yards from a crowd of 
Englishmen who would have given their 
lives to have been able to help the crew of 
the wrecked vessel. 


“ I've heard my father talk of the shrieks 
and cries of the poor wrecked ones, but it 
would have been instant death to any who 
ventured on the errand of life-saving. 

“The weather had been rougher during 
that week in November than it had ever 
been known before, and when the Frenchman 
struck on the Rokers it was seen that she 
would go to pieces. It was impossible to 
get a line on board the barque, for the 
mortars in those days were clumsy little 
things that couldn't have bit a barn at a 
distance of one hundred yards. 

"A squire named Delaval adopted the 
youngster, and, as he had no children of his 
own, the little waif came into everything 
when the Squire died, and that happened 
when the lad was eighteen, two years before 
we fought the French at Waterloo. 

„Of course, the boy was brought up an 
Englishman, and soon after his eighteenth 
birthday joined the British army as a cornet 
of horse.” 

“In order to fight his own countrymen, 
Mr. Benbow ? " I asked. 

* Well, if he was serving in the English 
army," returned the old man, “he would 
have to oppose Bonnypart. The lad's regi- 
ment fought at Waterloo, and among the 
prisoners taken by the young cornet's troop 
was a French officer of high degree—a 
count, I think he was. The story goes that 
the waif my father helped to fetch from the 
wreck saved the count’s life. The strangest 
part about it is that the count proved to be 
the cornet’s father." 

‘‘But from the entry in the Custom House 
Log, I assumed, of course, that the rescued 
boy was the son of the captain of the 
barque," I interrupted. 

* Nothing of the sort," said old Benbow, 
with a grin. * The captain of the Audacitte 
was well known to be a privateersman, with 
as many faults to account for as there are 
weeks in a year. In the box of gold was 
the miniature of & French officer of artillery, 
and it was through this portrait that father 
and son eventually were made known to each 
other.” 

My curiosity was thoroughly aroused, and 
I ventured to ask a question. 

“ But how did this boy, if he was, as you 
say, the son of a French officer, come to be 
on board the Audacitie, commanded, as she 
was, by a privateersman ? ” I asked. 

* Well, in this way, sir," replied the old 
seaman. “This French count, whose name 
was Brunot, had been captured by the 
English in Flanders and sent to Edinburgh, 
where he was imprisoned for a long time in 
the Castle. 

" His countess, who lived near Havre, 
henring that the master of the Audacitie was 
going on a voyage to Berwick, and having no 
other means of getting to Scotland, booked 
her passage with the captain, who was half 
smuggler, half buccaneer. The captain’s 
wife was also on board, and I think that was 
one reason why the countess sailed in the 
Audacitie, taking with her her only child and 
the gold you mentioned in the Custom's Log. 

* There was one thing not mentioned in 
the papers you saw, and that is, the dead 
body of the captain was found in the cabin. 
There was not the slightest mark of violence 
on him, and it was guessed that he must have 
been suffering from heart disease. Not a 
trace of the two women or the crew of the 
Audacitie, with the exception of a seaman's 
body, was ever seen. The French count, after 
the war was over, settled in England with 
his son, but the latter sold out of the army 


as soon as peace was proclaimed by the 
Allies. When a boy, I often saw the French 
count and hig son walking through the streets 
of B . Some of the son's descendants 
are even now living in the neighbourhood." 
The old seaman ceased speaking and 
applied himself to his kimmel, while I 
pondered over the strange circumstances 
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r order that lovers of cricket may not 
entirely have to give up their dear old 
summer game, even on wet days, I have 
thought of this game to afford them amuse- 
ment indoors. 
It is very simple, and is played only with 
a pencil and the above form. This game 
can be played by two—each man playing for 
his team, or by eleven men, until all “ get 


THE UZARDRAGOPOTAMUS: 


attending the wreck of the French barque 
Audacitie. 

Presently steps were heard descendimg the 
companion-ladder, and a grimy face Was 
thrust into the cabin. 

" Cap'n," said the owner of the grimy 
face, can you come on deck? The König is 
lying-to, close on our starboard! ” 
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The.tug-master rushed on deck, followed 
by me, and the powerful lamps at the stem 
and masthead of the German collier told us 
that our errand was not a useless one, for, 
before morning broke, the disabled steamer 
was lying off the staithes at B——, and my 
friend the captain was a richer man bv many 


pounds. 
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INDOOR CRICKET. 


By A. H. Bayzey, Barbadocs. 
(4 Prizewinner in our “Go on Please” Competition.) 


out — and an umpire can be chosen to sec 
that all is fairly done. The following is the 
way it is played: the two players toss to see 
who will ** go in“ first; then the player who 
wins the toss takes his pencil in hand and, 
shutting his eyes, places the pencil on some 
part of the form, the result being scored on & 
piece of paper; if the pencil hits on “ two," 
two is added to the score of the player ; if on 
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DUM 
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"COURTESY IN THE STONE AGF. 


ACCOMPANY you!” 


IY S ATUM, 


“caugnt’’ or “ bowled,” then the player is 
“out.” 

This game, if played fairly, can cause great 
fun not only to the players, but to the 
lookers-on. When the player shuts his eyes, 
the umpire may turn the form round and 
round until he thinks fit to stop, this being 
done to prevent players from learning up the 
places of the numbers written on the paper. 


LÀ ? ` ‘ 
— STEP INSIDE, — $0 SORRY YOUR FAMILY DIDN'T 
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1 the numerous and enthusiastie de- 

votees of the photographie art who are 
readers of the good old * B. O. P.,“ there are, 
doubt not, many who have more or less ex- 
hausted the more ordinary methods of work, 
and who probably will welcome an artiele 
introducing them to further outlets for their 
photographic energies than the usual forms 
of portraiture, landscape, ünd such like. 

There are many such outlets to be found 
by those who carefully seek for them, and, as 
I have recently been amusing myself by the 
production of strange and wonderful pheno- 
mena in the photographic line, I -herewith 
give the benefit of my researches to the 
readers of this paper. In this article I shall 
assume the reader to have mastered the 
elementary details of the art as given so often 
in back numbers, and that he knows how to 
mix up developers and produce negatives 
with something approaching to certainty. 
This being so, let us take the question of 
doubles first and afterwards proceed to the 
„ spooks."' 

There are two methods by means of which 
doubles can be produced, and, like most other 
things, they each have their advantages and 
likewise their disadvantages. The first 
method requires no special upparatus as far 
as the camera is concerned, but we have to be 
provided with a large piece of material of 
some sort or other that is of a. fine, almost 
imperceptible texture, and of a very deep red 
or black hue. It must also be of some size 
that is, if possible, about five or six feet 
square. It is essential that it should be so 
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PART I. 


large that when the camera is placed abous 
six feet from it, with any small piece oz 


furniture in front, the background, wil! com- 
pletely cover the whole of the back of the 


By REGINALD A. R. BENNETT. M.A. (Oxon.) . 


picture—that is, there must be no part of the 
focussing screen not covered with it except 
the immediate foreground, where the object 
or objects are placed. The second method 
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Fic.1.—Two's Compasy. (Same boy on both sides.) 


requires an easily made piece of apparatus, 
but no special background. Perhaps the 
latter is the more mystifying of the two, but 
the uninitiated spectator will be amazed by 
either. 

We now suppose that the background 
has been provided ; and it must he fastened up 
by some method which will remove all creases 
and leave its surface smooth. I may here 
remark that the double photographs produced 
by this method, reproduced herewith, were 
done with a deep red curtain thrown over a 
background which was stretched on a frame, 
and the curtain stretched as tightly as pos- 
sible by pinning it at the edges to the 
underneath one. 

It is extremely important that there should 
be a rehearsal before the actual photograph is 
taken, or some slight mistake. which will ruin 
the whole, is likely to be made. 1 will illus- 
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trate my procedure from the picture of the 
graduate and the newspaper vendor at the top 
of this article. Both are myself. Now, you 
see that there are three items which together 
make up this picture—the “ varsity man," the 
newspaper vendor, and the table and its appur- 
tenances. This last must not be moved on any 
account during the whole procecding, so you 
have to begin by putting that as you wish it 
finally to appear. The figure on one side is 
then placed as desired, and the plate (a slow 
one preferably) exposed. The slide is now 
shut up, taking the most extreme care not to 
move the camera in the slightest degree, and 
the figure shifted to the second position. 
The plate is then again exposed. It is 
essential that in neither case shall the figure 
come in front of anything of a lighter colour 
than itself—for instance, if any white object 
comes behind a dark one chich is only visible 
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part of the time that object will show through. 
This is well shown in fig. 1, in which the 
books on the table can be seen through the one 
the figure on therightisholding. Itis not a 
suflicient blemish to mar the picture much, 
and probably you would not have noticed it 
if I had not drawn your attention to it. 
Those books ought to have been removed 
when the second exposure was made. The 
advantage of this system is that it enables 
you to take photos of two, three, or even four 
figures, without the least vestige of a join any 
where on the negative, but it is impossible 
to take the whole of the figures unless you 
have a very large piece of the non-actinic 
material which will cover the whole of the 
plate from top to bottom and fill, not only the 
back of the picture, but the space on which 
the figures are standing ns well. 
( To be continued.) 
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HOW TO MAKE A WOODEN CHAIN. 


WOODEN chain? You can't weld wood, 
I’m sure. Besides, what use would it be ? 
True, O gentle reader; quite true. You 
cannot bend and weld a rod of wood into 
links as you can a rod of iron, but you can 
make a wooden chain, nevertheless, by cut- 
ting it out of the solid wood. I am afraid, 
however, that the useful qualities of such a 
chain are not easily apparent, but, if neatly 
made, I am sure you would be justified in 
classing it as ornamental, and to anyone 
who does not know how it is done it will 
appear as puzzling as the proverbial milk in 
the cocoa-nut. 

Well, let us proceed. First of all you must 
decide what size of chain you are going to 
make, and choose your material accordingly. 
The only tools required are a sharp knife 
and a foot-rule. It is better to start with a 
fairly large link, as there is less danger of 
splitting, so I shall describe what 1 have 
found to be a good workable size. 

Get a nice piece of yellow pine, free from 
knots, 14 in. square by about a foot long. Of 
course you can have it any length vou desire, 
but 12 in. will be found ample to stact with. 
Having got your wood, proceed to mark off 
two lines along each of the sides, dividing 
the sides into three equal parts, as shown in 
fig. 1. Then place a rule along one of the 
sides and make a mark at 2 in., 4 in., 6 in., 
R in., and 10 in. Do the same with the side 


opposite. Now place the rule on one of ` 


the remaining sides, and make a mark at 
1 in., 3 in., 5 in., 7 in., 9 in., and 11 in. Do the 
same with the side opposite, thus: 
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Now cut lengthwise along the dotted lines 
till the corner pieces come out, leaving your 
wood like this : 


Fic. l. 


Fis, 2. 


Take care not to cut too deep. Now cut 
down at the marks along the edges, so: 


Fie, 3. 


Your piece of wood will now have assumed 
a shape somewhat resembling a chain, but 
of course the links are still connected together 
solid, and here comes in the “ticklish ” part 
of the process. See that your knife is sharp 
and use a small pointed blade. You have 
now got to cut and carve away very carefully 
till you get the links separated—leaving 
them connected together, of course, as in an 
ordinary chain. It is difficult to describe in 
writing the various cuts required, but per- 
haps the following diagram will help to 
make it clear. You must just dig away 
at the shaded parts in a diagonal direc- 
tion till each link is cut apurt from its 
neighbours. 

Great care must be taken when the links 
are just about separated, as the least attempt 
io force them apart will split them at the 
ends. After they are separated it is a simple 
matter rounding them into proper shape, 
and then, if your friends express as much 
wonder and praise your cleverness as highly 
as mine did, you will feel that your time 
has not been wasted in making a wooden 
chain. 


HOW TO. STUFF BIRDS AND SMALL ANIMALS. 


T the case of small birds the pinning pro- 
cess may be resorted to for close-winged 
birds. This merely consists in fixing the 
wings into position by long pins. but this 
method is not to be recommended. Wiring 
the tail consists in thrusting a short wire up 
the pygostyle into the body, and secondly 
passing a still finer wire through the base of 
the feathers in order to give the proper 
spread required. The specimen, except for 
feathering and binding, is now finished. 
Feathering is an art which can only be 
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PART III. 


properly attained by practice. consisting in 
arranging each feather in its proper place by 
means of a needle and the feathering pliers. 
Binding is only required where feathers show 
a tendency to rise—on the wing coverts, for 
example. Pins are stuck into the body at 
intervals and binding cotton is plied between 
various points wherever necessary. Care 
must be taken not to bind too olose. 

Glass eyes can be obtained of any dealer 
in natural-history requisites. These eyes 
should be of the tinest quality only; anything 


else should be shunned. They can be fixed 
by means of the soft modelling clay which 
has been placed in the orbit. There is one 
thing to be remembered; there is a little 
raised ridge over the eye of any bird, more or 
less accentuated —greatly so in certain huwks. 
Now this must be carefully observed and 
copied, as it imparts a proper and natural 
expression, which I regret to say is seldom 
seen in the specimens which adorn the 
windows of an ordinary “ bird stuffer.” 

I will leave the subject of titting up cases 
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until the end, and proceed now to deal with 
the mounting of a small animal, which 
shall be, for the sake of convenience, a 
squirrel. 

In this case, lay the animal on its back and 
make a clean cut on the breast midway 
between the armpits. Then thrust the 
scissors into the laceration thus made and 
cut carefully downwards to the vent, keeping 
as straight as possible, and also taking great 
precautions not to cut through the fleshy 
walls of the alvus. When this is done work 
off as much skin as possible, and proceed to 
dislocate the hind limbs at their juncture 
with the trunk at the pelvis. The tail 
must be drawn out carefully, and then, 
turning the skin well back, dislocate the 
fore limbs at the articulation of the upper 
arm (humerus) with the shoulder - blade 
(scapula). 

The head should be attended to next, 
while the body, still attached by the vertebra, 
can be used as a handle to assist in the 
drawing off of the skin. In trimming up 
the head, the same method of procedure is 
adopted as in the case of the bird, but there 
are two important operations which must be 
carefully carried out. The first is the skin- 
ning of the ears to the very tips, and the 
spreading of a thin layer of clay between, 
in order to ultimately give the necessary 
stiffness. The second is the “double 
skinning " of the lips, a somewhat difficult 
and puzzling. business. Really, it merely 
consists in skinning the lips out to the very 
extremes, then doubling back, and working 
toward the inside of the mouth—in fact, 
following the course of the skin from the 
cheek to the guins. 

In setting-up, the method applied to birds 
holds good again in the case of very small 
mammals, such as mice, etc., but in our 
present example—a squirrel—a somewhat 
different one must be employed. Selecting 
the body wire, a good deal longer than the 
actual trunk of the specimen, we bend in it 
two rings about the points where the fore 
and hind legs are inserted into the (at present 
imaginary) tow body. When this is done we 
proceed to make up the tow model. The 
neck will be in front of the foremost ring, 
the actual body between the two rings. 
Thus, when the body is inserted into the 
skin, the ends of the leg wires can be crossed 
and twisted together, and thus made quite 
firm. The animal is then bent and modelled 
into shape and a tail made upon a separate 
wire. Then finally fix it on a rough stand 
and put away in a dry place for a week or 
two. 

As regards the actual fitting up of speci- 
mens in glass cases, I can give but little real 
information, so much depends upon the tastc 
of the taxidermist himself. Birds mounted 
solemnly on “ pegs,” looking stonily in front 
of them, are now, I am glad to say, almost 
things of the past, and artistic groups repre- 
senting the various species in their haunts 
delight the eye of both naturalist and visitor 
in our public museums. Very good imita- 
tion leaves and sprays can be obtained from 
the “naturalist,” and with care and 
patience—two very necessary qualifications, 
by the bye, of a successful taxidermist—some 
very pretty effects can be obtained. A 
robin's nest set in a bank of dead oak-leaves 
with primroses in bloom, with the cock on 
the ground and the hen just perched on the 
edge of the nest, would be an easy group for 
the beginner to start on. 

If natural boughs and twigs are to be 
brought into any case, they must be well 
baked before use, but artificial twigs can be 
made by twisting tow round wires, and 
finally covering with tissue-paper, and paint- 
ing. An uneven appearance can be given to 
the groundwork by glueing pieces of brown 
paper over bits of cork, scraps of wood, etc., 
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and finally covering with a good sprinkling 
of sand and a few little pebbles, etc. 

And now I will leave my reader to have a 
try himself, and if he does not have his first 
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efforts crowned with success I would refer 
him to a remark usually made by the pro- 
prietor of a cokernut shy—*' Have another 
shot, sir!” 


II.—INTRODUCTORY (continued)—LAWS AND GENERAL ADVICE. 


O™ previous articles may have already in- 

cited sufficient interest as to raise a desire 
to improve acquaintance with the game by 
some serious practice during the course of 
these special^studies. Jn order to assist 


such a desire we decide to devote a further 


introductory section to the Laws of the 
Game and General Advice. So that, should 
any of our readers take down their boards 
for trial games with an opponent, they may 
at once claim some acquaintance with the 
recognised modes of procedure as well as 
some knowledge of those principles regulat- 
ing good play. 


First as to the Laws. The following is a 
simple version of the Standard Laws of 
Draughts. (One or two points will be found 
to have been already referred to) : 

1. The men may be placed either on the 
light or dark squares; but, whichever set of 
squares is adopted, the double corner 
must be on the right-hand side. 

2. The black men move first. The 
choice of colour being first determined 
by lot, each player plays alternately 
with the black and white in subse- 
qcent games. 

3. The strict game is “touch and 
move." The player who touches a 
piece must move it or forfeit the game. 
If it is moved towards a particular 
square over the angle of that square 
the move must be completed to tbat 
square. If a piece is touched which 
is unplayable the game is forfeited. 
(This point is relaxed in general prac- 
tice.) The adjusting of any piece is 
permissible, but audible notice must 
be given. 

4. A piece in a position to be 
captured must be taken. If this is 
omitted by accident or design, the 
adversary has the option of (a) com- 
pelling to take; (b) huffing—1i.e. remov- 
ing the capturing piece from the board ; 
or (c) he may make his own move 
without doing either. 

5. To “ huff ” is not to move. After 
hufling the player may proceed to 
make his own move. (To waive forc- 
ing the ** huff "" is now common.) 

6. A capture or series of captures 
must be completed in the direction 
selected, if not the adversary may 
* huff.” 

7. Ifin capturing a piece or pieces a 
player inadvertently removes one of 
his own, the adversary has the option 
of replacing it or insisting on its ab- 
sence. (But the harsh application of 
íhis rule is not usual in general prac- 
lice.) 

8. Five minutes are allowed for each: 
move. *' Time ” may then be called ; 
and one minute’s grace must be 
ullowed. 

9. When a piece is in a position to be 
taken and there is only one way to 
take, Time“ may be called in one 
minute, with one minute’s grace 
allowed. 

10. The penalty for exceeding time 
is the forfeit of the game. (Another 
rule which is relaxed in ordinary 
friendly practice.) 

11. A “drawn” game is when 
neither player can force a win. When 
one side appears stronger than the 
other in the tinal stage of a game, the 
stronger party may be required to 
complete the win in forty of his own 
moves, or show to the satisfaction of a 
referee that he has a decided advan- 
tage at the end of the count, in which latter 
case the game may proceed as usual. Notice 
must be given to count and may start im- 
mediately. Failing to improve his position, 
or force the win, the player must relinquish 
the game as drawn. (This rule may be applied 
to elementary king-endings, such as two 
against/one and.three against two. These 


and more advanced elementary endings will 
be dealt with later on.) 

12. Pointing over the board, or hovering the 
hand over the board, or any similar annoy- 
ance or obstruction is forbidden under 
penalty of forfeiting the game. 

13. Spectators may not give warning or 
make remark on games pending. Play may 
be discontinued until such offending person 
retires. | 

14. A player who leaves his gam» loses it, 
unless otherwise agreed upoa with his adver- 
sary. 

15. Disputes unfoveseen by the above laws 
may be submitted in writing to a qualified 
arbiter, whose decision shall be final. 

‘The full authoritative text of the Standard 
Laws may be found in any of the larger 
treatises on the game, although they will bo. 
seen to vary somewhat. But the above simple 
version, abridged in some instances and 
amplified in others, will be found to ade- 
quately and accurately answer all purposes 
of ordinary and match practice. It is 
generally advisable to adhere to the laws on 
all occasions; at the same time there is no 
harm in the judicious and friendly relaxing 
of points, such as we have indicated in 
brackets, and which custom not only 
authorises, but gentle manners dictate. 


GENERAL ADVICE. 


Open your game according to a regular 
plan. By this is not meant the crude plans 
often adopted by the beginner. Such as in- 
discriminate crowding to the sides. This 
tends to curtail the playing-power of your 
pieces. Nor do we mean the uniform adop- 
tion of a wedge formation, as is often recom- 
mended. Nor the confining of your opera- 
tions to the first two rows of men, leaving 
in stolid inactivity your king row. These 
notions indicate the raw, immature player, 
who has neglected serious study of the game. 
When the student comes to our section upon 
the openings, he will see that the “ regular 
plan becomes the scientific opening, quite 
unencumbered by fixed notions of this kind. 
It will be found necessary to select one or 
two of these openings for study and adop. 
tion at practice. Meanwhile it is generally 
best, but not invariably, that you should play 
towards the centre rather than the sides of 
the board in the opening stage of a game. 
Back up your advanced men boldly and care- 
fully from your king row. Make a few judi- 
cious exchanges, as this simplifies progress 
towards making a king early and avoids 
& crowded board, which is a frequent cause 
of embarrassment. Keep your pieces together 
as they become reduced in number. 
Remember, “ Unity is strength.” 

Play slowly, and do not degenerate into 
the habit of moving your pieces with hot and 
haphazard haste. By this, draughts becomes 
in your case mere wood pushing.” 
Establish some general plan of attack or 
defence adapted to each new and unfolding 
stage of the game, holding a specific object 
for each and every move. Endeavour to 
penetrate the motives of your opponent and 
discover the secret of his plans, for only then 
will you be enabled to counteract them. 

Should the success of a stratagem depend 
upon your opponent not seeing it, relinquish 
it at once upon his perceiving it. If, how- 
ever, you can force the play, do so. With a 
skilful antagonist, however, it is generally 
best not to lose time or compromise your 
game with petty traps. 

Should you obtain the ndvantage of a 
man ahead this generally means that you 
can altimately win the game by good play. 
Be then on the alert for safe exchanges. 
Every exchange strengthens your position 
and is a step nearer the final winning stage. 


On the other hand, should you lose & man, | 


bear down on your opponont's forces from 
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behind with your kings or endeavour to 
secure advantage through position to recom- 
pense you for the loss of the piece. We 
shall show in future sections how this can be 
frequently accomplished and a drawn game 
forced. 

Remember that a good, cautious player 
always seeks first to hold a drawn game in 
hand; then to promptly make for the win 
which may become apparent to him. If he 
is in a losing position, the laxity or incompe- 
tence of his adversary may often enable him 
to establish a draw in the end. The rule 
with the good player is—first make sure of 
your draw, and, having lost it, play to 
cover it.* 

Do not touch a piece you do not intend to 
move. To hover the hand over the board, 
to point, audibly count, or to chatter, are 
silly affectation and bad form. Accustom 
yourself to make your move promptly, after 
having made up your mind, without resorting 
to these petty tricks. 

Select an opponent who is superior, rather 
than inferior, to yourself; thus are you 
more likely to improve. Should he offer 
you odds, accept gracefully, for this is due to 
him. Play, however, with the determination 
to soon merit equal terms of contest. There 
must be a great disparity, indeed, if he should 
offer you the odds of a piece. One man in n 
rubber of three games is a convenient form of 
odds. A common form also is to count the 
draws as wins. Do not permit, anyway, th? 
loss of a few games to rutte your temper or 
sap your enthusiasm. Steady and continued 
study.and application will insure rapid im- 
provement. o not, however, fatigue your- 
self with too many games at one sitting. 
This is frequently the cause of loose habits 
of play. 

Cultivate the habit of looking on at good 
play ; restrain, however, the temptation to 
interfere with the game. Silence is expected 
and can be demanded. Draughts is known 
as the Silent Game. It is best to avoid all 
remarks during a game, and especially those 
calculated to irritate your adversary. 

Finally, lose with good temper; it 
moderates the triumph of the victor. Win 
with silence &nd modesty; it enlivens the 
feelings of the vanquished. Above all, 

“Learn to play slowls; all other graces 
Will follow in their proper places.” 


-— — — 


* With the expert draughts player the science of the 
drawn game is a large part of his equipment, which 
partly accounts for so many drawn games arising 
between good players in first-class matches or practice. 
For instance, in tlie recent great match between Mr. 
Jordan, the Scotsman, and Mr. Barker, the American, 
for the championship of the world and a stake of 400/., 
the forty gumes played (taking twenty days to play) 
resulted in two wins each and thirty-six draws. 
While, doubtless, other causes contributed to this large 
number of draws, it is beyond contradiction that 
draughts differs from chess in this fundamental sus- 


` eeptibility to the drawn game. This is by no means a 


mark of inferiority in depth or range, as hus otten 
been contended, by the chess-player especially ; rather 
the contrary. Draughts requires none the less acute- 
ness, rather a certain special knowledge and ability 7 
hold or to recorer the draic instead of losing entirely. 
And a drawn game may, moreover, often displuy a 
much higher standard of scientitic interest und 
mancuvriug than a winning game. 

( To be continued.) 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


THE “GUY FAWKES” SEARCH. 


THR historic ceremony of searching the vaults beneath 
the Houses of Parliament was carried out this year 
as usual, when twelve Yeomen of the Guard with a 
serzeant, under the command of Captain French, made 
a tour of the underground passages, and sought dili- 
gently for any modern Guy Fawkes who might bave 
designs on honourable members. Accompanied by one 
or two of the leading officials, Captain French walked 
in front, and the Yeomen in their ancient dress fol- 
lowed in an irregular line. Each onc carried a lantern. 
They made their way through the various passages to 
the undérground chambers, and finally once morc 
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emerzel into the light of day, fully satisflel that no 
danger was to be apprehended from any lurking enemy. 
Next week we hope to give a picture of the scene. 

e 
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MR. LEHMANN. 


Mn. RUDOLPH CHAMBERS LEHMANN, X. A., J. l., is the 
famous University oarsman and coach. Eldest son of 
the late Mr. Frederick Lehmann, be was born on 
January 3, 1856, near Sheffteid, his mother being a 
daughter of the lute Mr. Robert Chambers, of Kdin- 
burgh. Educated at Highgate School and at Trinity 
Oollege, Cambridge, he quatitied himself as a barrister 


Mr. R. C. Lehmann, the New Editor of the 
“Daily News." , 


(Photo by Elliott & Fry, Baker Street, W.) 


of the Inner Temple. A prolific writer for * Punch." 
and author of various readable books, Mr. Lehmann is 
also good at boxing and cycling, shooting and fencing, 
as well as at rowing, and is à great elubmun into the 
bargain, belonging to the Athengum, Reform, Garrick, 
Brooks'& Beefsteak, Isthmian. Bath, and Sports Clubs. 
Hc is now the new editor of the " Daily News." 


Here is the Key to the '' Bobs" Diagram 
published on page 399. 


Hold the paper horizontally in a line with your no:e, 


and the following twenty-five names will appear quite 
distinct ; the whole design forming the word “ Bobe.” 

1. Symona, 14. Gatacre. 

2. Bethune. 15. Wauchope. 

3. Baden-Powell, 16. Talbot. 

4. Rimington. 17. Methuen. 

5. Knox Hunt. 18. Tucker. 

6. Pole-Cnrew. 19 and 20. Kitchener of 

7. Kelly-Kenny. Khartoum. 

8. Chermside. 21. Colville, 

9. Buller. 22. Spragge. 

10. Macdonald. 23. Hutton. 

11. French. 24. Brabant. 

12. Hildyard. 25. Rundle. 


13. Carrington. 
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E. E. L. B. A walking tour through Europe and Asia 
is much too ambitious a thing for us to advi-e upon, 
and we know of no books that would guide you as to 
outfit 


PHOTO ENTHUSIAST.—1. We think it is probably good, 
being made by the firm you mention. 2. We think 
Tylar's ** Tit-bit "is excellent, but we don’t know if 
it is better.“ 3. Yes, we think pyro developer 
allows the greatest freedom to individual users for 
the adaptation to their special needs ; you will almost 


* 


always find that the best-known workers use it. 


D. X.— No. The size is too large to be used with 
safety when built of such materials. Do not try to 
carry more than one. 


T. R. 5.—We do not undertake to value coins. Try 
some dealer, 


G. LANG.—You must be more definite. Australia is a 
continent: even each colony is too large for such a 
generalisation. What district do you mean ? 


T. Kin. Frequently in the past, but all the articles 
are out of print. 


WouLpD-HE BANDSMAN.—All particulars from the 
Commandant, Military School of Music, Kneller 
Hall, Hounslow. 


B. IsAAC.--1. They are all known, and a register of 
them is kept. It depends on the chances of the 
nuction-room, but 5007, would be a reasonable price, 
2. Three shillings. 3. We always have a Summer 
number, and als) a Christmas one. 


J. PLANE.- Attena a course on building construction 
at one of the Polytechnics. 


N. HILL.—There is no simpler way, but you might find 
Neison's ** Boat- Building” of service. It is published 
by Gill, 170 Strand. 


A. SAILOn.—Any place would be expensive in the 
season, but you might try Burnham or Wivenhoe in 
Essex. 


CLUTHA.—ltefer to a local directory and write for 
estimate. Advertisements of such things appear in 
“The Field“ and“ The Yachtsman," and, second- 
hand, in“ Exchange and Mart.” 
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H. S. ELWwoop.—You could find suitable subjects in 
almost any of the jubilee lives of the late Queen 
which have illustrations. 


H. D.— You begin as an under-steward, No particular 
age, Apply to the steward on board or at the com- 
pany's offices. 


P. B.— You are too self-conscious. People do not think 
so much about you as you imagine. The infallible 
cure is time, accelerated by self-confidence. 


G. S. J.—We know of no market for silver paper, but 
it is excellent stuff for stopping the chattering of 
Windows. 


A, FLercukk.—Address a similar letter to Messrs. 
Wheldon & Co., Natural History Booksellers, Great 
Queen Street, w.c. They have some second-hand 
ones in their list, which would be useful to you, 
among them being a remainler of Spry and 
Shuckard’s * British Coleoptera," which cousists 
almost entirely of accu rate illustrations. 


J. KeyMs.—1. The jackyard topsail sets better when 
the jack does not extend the full length. 2. We should 
have to raise the price, and that is not advisable. 


A. P. B.—Get the prospectus from the Secretary, Insti- 
tute of Civil Engineers, Great George Street, West- 
minster, 


D. E. H. CAMPBELL —There is no use in joining the 
militia unless you live in this country, us you spend 
more than half the time in. your own house, "There 
is no course at Sandhurst, as it is a different sort of 
thing altogether. You had much better stay in 
Calcutta. 


F. W. T.—You must have an income for the first few 
years, in however small a way you begin. It would 
be unwise to sink all your capital in a business of 
which you know nothing. 


E. M.—No ; vour letter is clearly an advertisement, 
and can only be inserted in our advertisement pages, 
and paid for as such, 


E. R. G. (Newbury ). — Indoor Games“ is published at 
our office, 56 Paternoster Row, and can be obtained, 
either in volume form or in 6d. parts, by order 


* “fh cough apy bookseller. 


K, L. P.—The people who sell second-hand music have 
to buy it, but they give very little for it. 


JOHN McDoWALL. To melt copper you require a 
special furnace. Lead you can melt easily on an open 
fire at a temperature of 612°Fahr., but copper requires 
1996° to melt it, so it is not likely you could get that 
heat in your tireplace. You will find full instructions 
for building a suitable furnace in “A Small Foundry," 
which appeared in the “ B. O. P.,“ part 253, for March 
1900, An iron pot is not suitable for the purpose 
you name: you must get a plumbago crucible to hold 
the copper ; chemicals are not required. 


HARRY.—We wish all inquirers on the subject of making 
dynamos would consult our back volumes before 
writing to us. Your query has been answered dozens 
of times, We recommend * The Dynamo: How Made 
and How Used," by 5. R. Bottone, which costa 2s. 64, 


FUTTYGRAFFER.—1. The solutions made up separately 
will keep for some time, probably for a month or 
two. 2. Washing soda is mainly hydrate . of 
soda, and you would probably succeed better if you 
used the pure carbonate. 3. You should ask the 
maker or seller of the hand-camera in question ; it is 
impossible to tell without kuowing more about the 
lens. If we are to make a shot we should say, f/16, 
twenty feet, //22, ten feet, 7/2, five feet ; but it is pure 
guesswork. 


= <} T Voc 


“A MUTOSCOPE FOR BOYS.” 


IN our March and April parts we gave illustrated 
articles on this subject, in the course of which it was 
stated that the*living photographs” in book form were 
published by Messrs. Gies & Co.. and could be procured 
from the Royal Export Company, 23 Farringdon 
Avenue, London. We have since learnt that this firm 
has “ removed, and left no address.” Well, perhaps we 
may be able to trace them, or discover other London 
firms that supply the pictures. Let us state in the 
meantime that the animated picture books are also 
supplicd by Messrs. Robert H. Ingersoll & Bros, 65 
Cortlandt Street, N.Y. City, U S.A., at the following 
rates: Sample by mail, 10 cents; 1 doz. by mail, 78 cents ; 
6 doz. by express, $3.00; 12 doz. by express 85.00. Ten 
varieties. Cash with order. 
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* DAISY CLAIM,” 


HE sea-shore would not serve me as a 
restaurant, because the crabs and the 
gigantic mussels lying around were uncooked, 
and I had no means of making a fire. And, 
if properly dressed crab gives me a night- 
mare, how many waggon teams would have 
galloped over my chest had I devoured one 
raw ? 

I shuddered at the question, and turned my 
back on the marine dainties. 

And here let me offer my brave readers 
@ piece of advice. If you wish to start a 
fire, and have a match handy, use it; that 
method having a distinct advantage over the 
more romantic but less certain way of rubbing 
together two thin pieces of wood. 

This last plan is splendid in story-books, 
but put into practice, it has its drawbacks. 
To state the case mildly, it is a trifle slow 
and works havoc with the fingers. I throw 
this information in gratis, though it cost me 
something to learn. 

Never before, perhaps, had there been such 
a forlorn Crusoe. No friendly wreck breaking 
up conveniently near the shore afforded me 
either food or weapons; I had not even the 
proverbial knife, with which no respectable 
boy-Crusoe fails to provide himself. 

I was a real outcast, carrying nothing with 
me except a tremendous appetite. 

On my right the shore was steep and rocky, 
going down to the sea in precipitous cliffs, 
above whose summits numbers of birds 
wheeled and screamed incessantly. 

Raw birds sre not nice, but even in 
civilised life I have heard of people eating 
raw eggs, and a starving boy does noi stic:: 
at trifles. 

After a long walk and a stiff climb I secured 
a dozen eggs, fresh and otherwise. To these 
I added a handful of fruit, thinking mean- 
while of the famous directions for distinguish- 
ing between toadstools and mushrooms. 

“Tf they kil you," I believe the old 
formula goes, you know they are toadstools ; 
if you survive, they are mushrooms! ” 

So with my fruit. It was either wholesome 
or poisonous ; but I should know more about 
it after breakfasting. 

Some distance from the shore the ground 
rose to a flat-topped peak, which I resolved to 
use as & look-out station, turning my shirt 
into a flag and using a long branch as a staff. 

Having fixed up this arrangement, I ate 
my meal, and then looked about me. "Three 
or four hours' walking showed my new home 
to be an island, in which I played the part 
both of monarch and subjects. 


KLON DIKE. 


By WILLIAM JAMES Marx. 
(With Illustrations by POWELL CHASE.) 


SHAPTER II—I MEET REGGIE SCOTT. 


“I waved it frantically, yelling like mad.“ 
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A few trees, a tiny stream, and the rocky 
cliffs northward made up the scenery, the 
screaming birds gave a touch of life, and the 
wide sea surrounded all. 

Within a short time I wished myself back 
on the deck of the Swallow. 

Being without a knife, I had not even the 
melancholy satisfaction of carving my name 
on a tree-trunk—a calamity which 1 am sure 
will bring me the sympathy of any public- 
school boy. 

But, apart from joking, I was in a serious 
fix. To make a boat was cut of the question ; 
even the most skilful mechanic requires 
something in the way of tools, and I had 
nothing! 

Raw eggs form a sustaining diet, but by 
themselves are apt to become monotonous, 
and my unripe fruit was not an altogether 
agreeable dessert. 

Stiil, there were several things in my favour. 
I should neither starve nor die of thirst; 
there were apparently no wild animals wait- 
ing to devour me, and the island almost 
certainly lay in the track of ships. 

From the sea, if from anywhere, relief 
would come, and, standing beneath the 
shadow of my flag (otherwise shirt), I gazed 
eagerly at the wide expanse of waters. 

All day I watched and waited in vain. 
The sun went down, a keen wind blew, 
daylight faded into darkness, and sorrowfully 
I restored my flaunting flag to its original 
use. Asa signal it would be of no service 
during the night hours. 

I need not dwell on the weary sojourn. 
For three days and nights nothing happened 
—that is, from the reader’s point of view, 
though personally I might hold a different 
opinion. 

Each dawn found me hoisting the flag of 
distress; then, as the sun rose, I had a bath, 
collected my fruit and eggs, ate my breakfast, 
and stared oversea with the stedfastness, if 
not the patience, of Sister Anne. 

Happily no rain fell, but the nights were 
cold. Ishivered in my makeshift shelter, re- 
membering even my squalid bunk with regret. 

But the fourth day paid for all. It was, 
judging by the sun, nearly noon; the sea was 
calm, the air clear; when I caught sight of a 
small dark object away south. I watched 
anxiously, painfully, never taking my eyes 
off for the tiniest fraction of a second. 
Presently it grew larger; it was coming my 
way; and I whooped with satisfaction. 

Every minute seemed an hour, but still 
the object increased in size, obviously coming 
ncarer. 

“A steamer!’ I cried aloud, forgetful 
that none could hear. A steamer!” 

I saw the white smoke-cloud from the 
funnel trailing gracefully rearward, and 
clapped my hands in glee. James Bligh, 
master, had taught me to say disrespectful 
things of * floating tea-kettles," but I took 
back all my disparaging remarks now, cheer- 
fully acknowledging that there was no finer 
spectacle under the sun than a steamship. 

In real truth this particular specimen was 
a sprawling, unwieldy, overweighted monster, 
ploughing through the water like a sick 
porpoise, but I did not notice her defects 
then. Seen through my eyes, a water-logged 
timber-ship would have looked like a floating 
palace. 

Until she drew nearly opposite the island 
I did not give a thought to her passing me un- 
noticed ; I was waiting with all the confidence 
of an expectant passenger on a river-pier. 

Suddenly the bitter truth struck me; no 
one had noticed my signal of distress! 

For a moment my heart sank like lead ; 
then, tearing down the idly flapping garment, 
I waved it frantically, all the time dancing, 
shouting. yelling like a mad creature. 

Would they see? Would they? My heart 
went very near to stopping, and the uu in 
my throat half choked my voice. 
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The finest spinning dervish in the world 
would have been lost in admiration at sight 
of my antics during those fateful few 
minutes. I waved my signal vigorously, 
loosing its folds to the breeze; I leaped into 
the air yelling with the strength of a 
modern factory-hooter. 

Surely something was happening on the 
steamer! Yes, she was slowing down, and 
I mustered enough lung power for a final 
E nne as a boat shot out from her 
side. 

" Give way, my lads! Put your backs into 
it! Ah, that’s something like rowing!” 

Putting on my garment, I ran down to the 
shore to meet the boat which was rapidly 
approaching. 

“ Hulloa, sonny!” shouted one of the 
sailors, * where's your luggage? ” 

“Sent in advance!“ I replied, laughing. 
„Steady there; I'll come out to you," and, 
rolling up my trousers, I waded out. 

“No fear of spoiling your outfit," said 
one. My, you are a daisy! Tumble in 
quickly, the old man's fuming like all that. 
Been boarding out there long!“ 

„Only a few days, thank goodness!“ 

„ Wrecked ? ” 

* Not exactly. Had a night tumble from 
the barque Swallow, bound for 'Frisco, and got 
washed ashore. What are you?“ 

* Ringwood, with a party of miners for 
Seattle." 

In a very short time I wason the steamer's 
deck telling my story to the captain, a stout 
red-faced man who grumbled at the loss of 
time, and seemed to think I had planned the 
whole adventure just to delay his ship. 

However, his bark was worse than his 
bite, and he finished with an order to the 
purser that I should have a good square 
1neal. 

The passengers, taken altogether, were & 
rough crowd, the majority being old miners 
whose lives had mostly been spent beyond 
the outskirts of civilisation. 

They were already dead tired of the 
voyage and eager to make the most of any 
incident helping to relieve the monotony. 
Remembering this, you can guess the kind 
of life I had the first two days aboard the 
Ringwood. 

Even now a man who talks through his 
nose holds me at a disadvantage, and I 
would willingly run a mile to avoid him. 

They boxed me up everywhere; they 
formed circles three deep, each and all ask- 
ing for the history of my life. 

One guessed I was a Britisher; a second 
wanted to know if the soil on the island 
"showed any sign"; a third *“ opined” 
that my tale was all moonshine and that I 
had been set ashore for saucing the cap.“ 

They were, however, a good-natured and 
warm-hearted set. 

One son of Anak fretted at my politely 
declining his offer of a pair of boots, though 
I ventured to suggest they would serve me 
better for boating purposes or to live in; 
another insisted on my taking a pair of pants, 
which, straightened out and held in place, 
would have made admirable ship’s funnels. 

After the second day the novelty wore off, 
my appetite had dropped to normal, through 
their generosity I was decently clothed, and 
I began to take rank as an ordinary mortal. 

On the third morning I made the acquaint- 
ance of quite a different kind of person. I 
was standing alone when a young fellow 
pleasantly wished me good, morning. 

At the very first glance | knew him to be 
an Englishman and a gentleman; later I 
learned he was a brother wanderer, though 
on a far superior scale. He was well 
dressed in English clothes; his voice was 
soft and pleasant; he carried himself with 
an attractive gracefulness. 

He was very much tanned by the sun ; his 


€ hair was short, brown, and curly, his grey eyes . 


were half hidden by long lashes, and his 
face was frank and open. I took to him at 
once and returned his greeting warmly. 

“I wouldn't worry you before," said he; 
* but aren't you a fellow-countryman ? "' 

“ Yes; I’m English born and bred." 

* Ah, I thought so. Apprenticed to the 
sea, I suppose? 

Now, 1 did not wish all the world to know 
my foolish story, yet I could not sail under 
false colours before this fellow, so, with & 
good deal of stammering confusion and a 
wealth of blushes, I told him my history. 

“ Ah,” said he, do you know——” 

" Morley's my name. Dick Morley." 

“Well, Dick, I rather thought it was 
something like that. You've been a silly lad, 
Dick. You don't mind my lecturing you a 
bit, do you? I don't often get the chance to 
lecture anyone; it's generally been the 
other way about. But what are you goiug 
to do? Better go back and try for that 
comfortable berth after all. Your sister 
would rather see you safe at home than have 
a fortune." 

I shook my head sadly. “My guardian 
wouldn't take me in, and if Daisy saw me in 
this rig-out she'd have a fit." 

“Well, it isn’t very becoming; but still 
you must do something, you know." 

"I suppose theres a Shipwrecked 
Mariners’ Society at Seattle. Perhaps 
they'll send me back to ’Frisco in time to 
join the Swallow.” 

„A hard life, isn't it?“ 

“Yes; it's hard enough, but I'm working 
up for a certificate, and perhaps, later on, I'll 
get a mate's berth.” 

Do you really want to be a sailor?" he 
suddenly asked. 

* Not particularly; only when I get a ship 
I shall be able to keep Daisy." 

“That’s a long way in the distance yet,” 
said he. ‘ However, don't do anything in a 
hurry ; we must have another talk first.“ 

From one and another I picked up a little 
information concerning my new acquaintance. 
He was a well-born young Englishman, who, 
though barely more than on the threshold of 
life, had seen a great part of the world. He 
had shot bears in the Hockies and tigers in 
India; had mined for gold in Australia, and 
dabbled in pearl-fisheries in the Southern 
Seas! Now he was reported to be making his 
way to Circle City, in Alaska. 

That this last part was true he himself 
told me the day we drew alongside the jetty 
at Seattle, on the Strait of Juan de Fuca. 

“Come with me, Dick," said he cheerily. 
* You can help with my things, and we can 
have & chat after lunch. Ishall be clad to 
get a bit of decently cooked food. The fellow 
on the Ringwood ought to be baked in his 
own oven." 

We marched up to the nearest hotel, carry- 
ing his baggage with us, and fortunately 
secured a room. 

My companion ordered a first-rate luncheon, 
and, while it was being prepared, we had a 
bath, which I, at least, greatly needed. 

During lunch, my friend talked only on 
inditferent subjects, rehearsing some of the 
ludierous incidents which had happened on 
the voyage, praising the hotel cook, and 
describing many places of which I had only 
read. 

His conversation was most interesting, 
and I was really sorry when the time 
came for us to go back to his sitting- 
room. 

* We have done with pleasure for a bit,” 
said he, closing the door, *and must now 
attend to business. It should have been 
duty first and pleasure after. according to 
the headlines in the copybooks; but I was 
obliged to get the taste of that steamer out 
of my mouth. Now sit down there and let 
us have a serious talk.” 

(To be continued.) 


THE CRUISE OF THE 


AR, far away at sea. 

Lapland and the Lapps forgotten, cr 
their wild wanderings there remembered only 
as a pleasant dream —a dream of hill and 
mountains, forest, lake. and stream; a dream 
of wanderings over snow-clad hills, of the 
chase of the wild deer, of more than one 
encounter with bears and wolves which I 
have not had space to describe: a dream of 
a frugal, happy, and contented people—a 
very pleasant dream, at all events. 

Far away at sea, indeed, a little to the 
westward and the south’ard of Iceland, and 
there is still a week of the month of May 
remaining. 

How lucky we've been! ” said Dr. Cheyne, 
as he and Skipper McKenzie walked the 
quarter-deck together. 

“ Lucky, indeed! said the honest Skipper, 
smiling as he cast a sailor’s glance aloft at 
the full and bellying sails, spreading out with- 
out a wrinkle in the breeze. Heaven send, 
my good friend, that our luck may continue." 

„Luck, ay! Why, we've done three thou- 
sand knots in fourteen days.” 

“Gale after gale all the time, but all abaft. 
Nearly pooped half a dozen times. But I 
say, old man, the sea isn't built yet that can 
poop our bonnie barque. Many and many a 
ship would have lain to. Not me, 'cause 
I know what she can do." 

„That's so, Skipper. 
barque.” 

* Ah, you're thinking of the old song: 


She's a gallant 


“sA gallint barque and a crew as brave 
As ever sailed ou the ocean wave. " 


“ That’s it, sir." 

“Yes, but we're not going down. 
you believe it, mon ami. 

“And why? " he added: “If fortune still 
attends us, we'll be far away in Grant's Land, 
the farthest north, by the end of July or 
before." 

"Ah!" said Dr. Cheyne, and that is 
where I wish to finish my observations, and 
finish my book as well." 

The boys came on deck, looking rosy, tall, 
and happy. They were ever so much older 
than when they left their native land, and 
ever so much bigger. 

Though not so strongly built as Hugh, Leo 
was stretching out, and could have passed for 
nineteen any day. And right merry were 
they, too. 

They had come on deck to have a game 
with Big Bob, Charlie, and Miss Phoca. She 
had grown no bigger, but fatter; and it speaks 
well for the strength of majestic Bob that he 
could not only roll the seal all the way for- 
ward with his nose, but seize her by the neck 
without putting a tooth in her, and, half 
lifting, half dragging her back, pitch her 
most unceremoniously at Leo’s feet. 

„There's your beauty.“ he would seem to 
say, as he laughed a two-foot laugh. ‘She 
is great fun, but between you and me and 
the binnacle, young masters, I'd rather lug 
Charlie along." 

Then away scuttles Miss Phoca right for- 
ward, and she really does run funnily and 
awkwardly. 

* I daresay,” says Big Bob, “I'll have to 
bring her back again. But I'll roll her this 
time." 

The men were singing all day long now, 
and everything proved that the Arctic Foz 
really was a very happy ship. 

The somewhat boisterous weather did con- 
tinue, and such good progress did the barque 
make that in three weeks more they were 
stretching far up into Batün's Bay. It was 
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what is called a remarkable year in West 
Greenland, and Skipper McKenzie, the wind 
never once falling to acalm, found open water 
all the way to Lancaster Sound. 

Here they met with ice—and some were 
very heavy pieces, indeed — gradually forcing 
their way south ward. 

It was somewhat remarkable that while the 
pancake ice, or broken up“ buy.“ was drifting 
to the north and west, the large bergs should 
be going in a contrary direction. 

But these latter were very deep in the 
water, and probably intluenced by the under- 
current, while the bay ice was simply being 
driven before a high wind. 

That is the only way I can account for it, 
at all events. . 

Well, neither Dr. Cheyne nor the skipper 
was afraid to venture to the far. far North. 

* We will forge ahead as high as we can, 
McKenzie, I think, and winter there. If good 
luck serves us we shall meet with natives —I 
don't mean oysters, Captain—even up there, 
and they can do much for us as fish pur- 
veyors. 

“Why, Captain, even shark is capital 
tackle if you are an hungered.”’ 

“Very likely," laughed the Skipper, “ but 
I'd rather have a salmon steak." 

“Well, we may have that too. I'm going to 
keep up a good heart and à bold front, and so 
too will the boys here." 

“That we will,“ answered Leo, “so long 
as we get plenty to eat; but," he added, 
smiling, “ starved cats won't catch mice, you 
know. They have no heart.” 

Sometimes a piece of ice would float past 
with & couple of young seals thereon. 

It really seemed a pity to shoot these, but 
their livers made & splendid fry with bacon, 
and their flesh, which was red, was euten 
eagerly by the men. 

By the way, the flesh of a full-grown seal 
is not red, but black. They are terribly 
tenacious of life, and even after killed and 
skinned the flesh will creep and quiver for 
an hour. Horrible! Yes, it is; but the 
cruelties that poor seals have to sutfer at the 
hands of their persecutors is really too 
terrible to mention, and I would not will- 
ingly harrow the feelings of my readers by 
doing so. 

The weather was now getiing rougher and 
colder, and fogs were by no means rare ; still 
they managed easily enough to force a 
passage, and sometimes they came to quite 
an open and iceless ocean from forty to two 
hundred miles in extent. 

Here the only danger was during a fog, for 
now and then a huge berg would loom like a 
great white cathedral right in front, and to 
have got on the fore-foot of one of these 
would have meant destruction even for a 
vessel of the Arctic Foz's strong build. 

On and on—on and on, with but little 
halt or hindrance. 

Said Dr. Cheyne one day to good Skipper 
McKenzie: “ Nearly all the success of my 
endeavours depends on the speed with which 
we crack on. But do nothing rash, Captain!“ 

„No; but I'll crack on all the same, even if 
I should carry away a spar and have to rig 
@ jury." 


Well, this was very bold and fearless | 


talking on the part of Skipper McKenzie, and 
Leo, who was standing by and heard all, was 
proud of his uncle. 

But probably in Greenland more than any 
other part of the world is the truth of the 
saying, Man proposes, but God disposes,” 
exemplified. 

The ice began to get closer and closer. 
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IN ICY SEAS AROUND THE POLE. 


They found many lanes in the midst of the 
pack, however, if pack I dare call it, aud so 
on they cracked cheerfully enough. They 
were somewhat delayed once or twice by 
huge banks of white mist or fog: these came 
rolling down on them, appearing to blot out 
their very existence. And gloomy and dark 
enough it was then in the beautiful saloon. 
Those storm mists—for the snow winds often 
blew loud and wild even while they lasted— 
had a peculiarly depressing etfect upon all 
hands. The men forward forgot to sing and 
skylark ; our young heroes would sit down 
together to the piano, hopeful of extracting 
some comfort from that; but presently they 
would rise and stretch themselves wearily. 

"I don’t care to play any more," Hugh 
would say. 

‘And I guess I won't either,“ from Leo. 
"It strikes me that the piano is out of 
tune, or something." 

"It's & long time to dinner yet," Hugh 
might remark. “I say, Leo, I have an ex- 
cellent idea.“ 

„Give it an airing, old boy." 

“ Let us have bread, butter, and marma- 
lade. It is really too dark to read." 

“Bravo! Steward!” 

* Ay, ay, sir!” 

“ Bread, butter, and marmalade for two, 
and enough for twenty. ` 

* Hullo!” he added, “ here comes Miss 
Phoca tumbling down the stairs tail first as 
usual.” 

The beautiful gazelle-eyed pet waddled in, 
and big Bob followed with Charlie on his 
shoulder. 

„Why, we're going to have a garden party.“ 
said Leo. 

“Weritch! Weritch! bring the brandy!” 
screamed Polly. The cockatoo laughed and 
yelled. 

“ Keep it up! 
shouted. 

“You wretch!” cried Polly, with terrible 
emphasis on the last word. 

We've more company than we expected; 
but, for goodness’ sake, light the big lamp and 
brighten the fire just to help cheer us up, or 
I calculate we'll all go to sleep.” 

The steward did as told, and it was then & 
trifle more cheerful. 

“A very large box of sardines, Steward, 
and half a dozen dry biscuits," said Hugh. 

* Here you be, sir; I had them open; I 
knew you'd want 'em." 

The biscuits were partially softened with 
water. It is difficult indeed to steep biscuits 
in this far northern clime owing to the cold. 

“ Come, Miss Phoca, darling. There, Bob, 
is a biscuit for you. Get under the table, 
there's a good fellow. Yes, you'll have just 
three sardines. Now, Miss Phoca." 

The beautiful seal made an excellent meal 
of biscuits, with sardines on top of them. 

Then she crept into a corner, and was soon 
fast asleep. 

The bread, butter, and marmalade made 
a very excellent ante-dinner snack, washed 
down with a cup of smoking and fragrant 
coffee from the steaming urn. 

While the steward was clearing away 
there came a fearful bump. Both boys were 
thrown off their chairs, and the servant 
landed, mugs and plates and all, on the deck. 
Up sprang big Bob, barking. The ship stood 
momentarily still, shaking like the leaf of the 
aspen. 

„Come in!” cried Hugh. 

“ Why, we've been and gone and run foul 
of a first-class earthquake," said Leo. ‘ Let 
us tumble up and see.” 


Keep it up! Hooch!” he 
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The fact is that the Arctic For, while 
tearing on through a huge lake of open water, 
had run full tilt against an iceberg. Luckily 
it was of no great dimensions, and had no 
fore-foot to speak of. Luckily, too, she 
collided stern, or else the case would have 
been too terrible to think of. The ship 
would have been cruelly stove, and hardly 
would there have been time to man, arm, 
and provision boats before the beautiful 
barque-yacht went down in the deep black 
water of the cold, cold sea. 

I can hardly conceive of a situation more 
terrible than being afloat in open boats in 
a deserted and lonesome ocean like this. 

** Providence is ever kind," said McKenzie. 

„God's name be praised ! said the first 
mate ; * but that was a narrow squeak.” 

* 'Scuse me, sir, but ain't we cracking on 
a bit too merrily in a fog like this? ” 

“ Maybe, mate, maybe. Reef topsails, any- 
how, and make her snug; then set the men 
to the pumps.“ 

Half an hour after the mate again came 
aft. There was a contented kind of smile on 
his honest open Scotch face. 

* Not making a drop of water, sir." 

„Good, matie, good. Weare strong, you 
see. 

“ guess, sir, the iceberg has suffered more 
than we have." 

Five minutes after this—so quick are the 
changes in these mysterious seas—the great 
bank of mist disappeared as speedily as it 
had come. They could see it rolling south- 
ward a good mile astern, and were not sorry 
to bid it good-bye. 

The sun was shining now in the brightest 
of pale-blue skies. Here and there was a 
snow-white patch of cloud, and in the east a 
splendid mackerel sky of white and azure. 
The open water was all around them as far as 
eye could look. It was an Arctic summer 
ocean. The water almost black but sparkling 
with light, which glittered from every ripple 
in those round and tumbling seas. A ten- 
knot-beam breeze blowing, and here and 
there a patch of flat, snow-clad ice with deep 
white snow on top, and maybe 1 seal asleep 
thereon. What a lazy, happy, careless life 
that slumbering seal was leading! No care, 
no trouble—just enjoying the warm rays 
of the sun, enjoying the dolce far niente in 
the best sense of the word, and gradually 
being Hoated southward to warmer air. 
That seal wanted for nothing. Providence 
had supplied it with a warm weather-defying 
jacket, and when it awoke with a hungry 
yawn all it had got to do for its dinner was to 
jump into the sea, get right under the piece 
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of ice, where it would find thousands of 
fishes, no bigger than sardines, all buried, 
except their tails, in the honeycombed berg. 
Here and there was a towering cathedral 
berg. Heaven help them if they collided 
with one of these. They saw a bear on one 
of them, and our boys were sent to bring 
him on board, or rather his head, paws, and 
skin. The butcher went with them to do 
the rough work. The boys tossed a half- 
penny to see who should fire. Leo won. It 
was a grand and not cruel shot. The 
monster had turned tail, and the bullet 
entered the heart behind the left shoulder. 

“ Bravo !" cried Hugh. ‘Bravo! I don't 
think I could have done very much better 
myself. Ah, Leo, you'll be a man yet.“ 

“ Let us live in hope," said Leo, laughing. 

The Arctic Foz cruised on and on till far 
up towards and even into Smith's Sound. 
The sea was really wonderfully open, and 
indeed the changes year by year of ice and 
even currents around the Pole are marvel- 
lous. No two seasons are alike. 

But when nearing Cape Sabine a huge ice 
barrier presented itself to our sailor heroes, 
and a voice seemed to whisper in the good 


Skipper's ear: “Thus far mayest thou go, 
but no farther." Then a consultation was 
quickly held, and it was speedily resolved to 
retire back again and to winter in Murchison's 
Sound or some of the inlets leading south 
therefrom. 

This bay lies on the western shores of 
Greenland proper, and may be seen on any 
map. It was from the northern shores of 
the sound, I believe, that the great Peary 
started on his wonderful land expedition in 
1892. He meant to reach the Pole, but 
failed, as everyone has failed before and since. 

All open water in the sound. Icebergs in 
plenty, pancake ice galore, and many ugly 
flat pieces, but nothing to hinder their 
onward course. They hugged the southern 
shore, and finding a wide creek they took it 
and ploughed and pushed their way down- 
wards for nearly thirty miles. The creek 
was then little more than acanal. Sound- 
ings were taken, and they were just about to 
drop anchor, when lo! an opening out, a sort 
of lake, an Esquimaux village, lay before 
them, and the inhabitants had never seen 
white men before. 


(To be continued.) 
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SOMETHING ANECDOTAL ABOUT ELEPHANTS. 


' D the Abyssinian war, in which I was 
employed as Field Telegraph Engineer, 
one of our elephants died. Poor brute! As 
soon as the native vet realised the case 
as hopeless, the animal was segregated from 
his fellows, and picketed a short distance 
outside the stone breastwork that bounded 
the standing camp, which, in addition to its 
permanent garrison, was successively occu- 
pied by an apparently interminable stream 
of troops and convoys pouring south, on their 
way to Magdala. Well, in due course the 
elephant died, and the officer commanding, 
in consultation with the P.M.O., pitched on a 
spot about half a mile to leeward of camp; 
where some sappers and miners, assisted by 
a fatigue party of sepoys, were set to work to 
dig the necessary pit. 
The elephant! must tell you—had been 
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I.—BURYING ONE. 


located to windward of the camp; and by the 
time the gigantic “ grave was completed, 
the tropical climate had commenced to take 
the inevitable effect on the huge carcass, with 
the result—well, not altogether breathing of 


Rimmel’s or Pears’; growing less and less ` 


suggestive of those emporiums every hour. 
Men began to hold their noses, and gaze 
anxiously over the wall at the dead elephant 
looming in such close proximity, and swollen 
up to an enormous size. 

At last, the pit being reported ready, now 
came the tug of war—the “toting” of the 
defunct pachyderm to its last resting-place. 


With a fatuity, marked as it was incompre- 


hensible, the authorities had caused the pit 
to be dug on a spot diametrically opposite 
to where the carcass lay; the camp stood 
directly between the two points, and it was a 


“toss up,” as regards distance, whether to 
the right or left. 

Now, it being a clear case of Mahomet 
going to the mountain, the question presented 
itself—how to get him there ? ** Ropes ! " was 
the cry; and forthwith the Bengal Cavalry 
of which two squadrons formed part of the 
force—were requisitioned for the loan of some 
of their head-and-heel ropes. . These, being 
knotted and spliced, were attached to various 
parts of the body; crowds of soldiers and 
sepoys tallied on and hauled; but so far 
from the mass budging the eighth of an inch, 
the ropes parted, precipitating the pullers in 
heaps to the ground amid shouts of laughter 
from the onlookers ! 

Clearly, the Cavalry halters were too weak. 
But where to get something stronger? ‘Ihave 
it!” exclaimed a young officer, E 
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the Brigadiet-Geriéeral. “The storm ropes 
of the Staff tents, sir." There were really no 
other ropes available; but this last sugges- 
tion entailed the striking of the tents referred 
to; all the other canvas habitations being 
ordinary bell-shapes and “ rowties."' 

The General agreeing, a party was told off 
to prostrate his and the other big marquees ; 
the storm-ropes were detached, doubled and 
twisted together for greater strength, and the 

‘hauling recommenced. They first pulled by 

the head, endeavouring to '* slue’’ round the 
mass by way of a start; then they hitched 
on to one of the legs—equally futile; they 
tried the remaining three legs, one after 
another. No, it would not move. Then 
some one suggested the tail; they tried that, 
and the tail not only came bodily away, and 
again threw the long line of men to the 
ground, but this disintegration of the decom- 
posing carcass was productive of such an 
awful eflluvium that everyone there, workers 
and bystanders, officers, soldiers, and sepoys, 
fled in sickened dismay! Our statics were 
at fault; traction, with the means at our 
command, was out of it. 

Some one proposed elephant or horse power ; 
but the ropes would not stand that. Another 
set to and spoke of levers and fulcrums, and 
suggested trying to move the carcass by 
means of the staff tent-poles. Hurrah! this 
would do; though it promised to be a slow 
job; still, patience and perseverance would 
overcome it. The poles were brought; men, 
with their mouths and nostrils muftled, 
manned them; they strained every nerve; 
but the body merely wobbled” and the 
poles snapped in succession—the mountain 
of putrefying carrion remained as fast as 
over, and our last state was even worse than 
our first. We gathered in knots at a safe 
distance, and talked disconsolately over the 
business. No onecould devise a way out of 
the dilemma, and there appeared no alterna- 
tive but to bodily shift camp well to wind- 
ward of the dead elephant. 

„Could we not cut him up, and have him 
carried away in pieces, Doctor ? " asked the 
General of the P.M.O. 

* No, sir; decidedly not. It would be a 
long affair; the air would get tainted, and 
the health of the troops might suffer." 

“Blow him up," suggested an officer, an 
Irishman. 

* Just as bad,” replied the medico senten- 
tiously. 

"I mean, use such & charge as to blow 
him to smithereens; then all hands turn to, 
gathér up the fragments and chuck them 
into the hole." 

^ Worse still," remarked the Doctor. 

" Hallon! What's all this about?’ ex- 
claimed a R.E. man, who, marching in with 
a small party of Sappers, now joined the 
group of officers surrounding the Briga- 
dier. 

" Ah, Newport," exclaimed the General, 
acknowledging the Engineer's salute, * we 
are in a quandary, Can you can help us out 
of it?” 

“I will if I can, sir. 
culty?” 

“That dead elephant. We can't move 
him. We have tried everything feasible, but 
to no purpose." 

“Where do you wish to move him, sir?” 

“ To the pit, ready for his reception on 
the other side of the camp. It’s nuisance 
enough as it is; what it will be in another 
day is too awful to contemplate. Can you 
think of anything?“ 

* 'The object is to get him underground as 
soon as possible, I suppose, sir?“ 

“Yes. The pit is ready, but the carcass 
refuses to budge." 

Newport grinned, and, in spite of himself, 
burst out laughing. 

Come now,” sad the General, out will 


What's the diffi- 
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it! I see you have hit upon something. Let 
us hear your plan.” 

“Quite easy, sir. I wonder the sheer im- 
possibility of moving a dead weight like that 
never struck you; especially without suitable 
mechanical appliances—as we are.” 

But it must be moved. It must be buried 
as soon as possible; otherwise we shall have 
a pestilence in camp.” 

“I grant you that, sir,” chuckled Newport. 
“You could have had it under the sod by 
now if ——” 

„How, man? How?" asked the General 
impatiently. 

* Nothing easier, sir. Dig & pit by his side 
and topple him over into it!” 

Before sunset that elephant was snugly 
tucked in under six feet of earth. Newport 
was master of the situation, and I could not 
help saving to myself as I watched them 
shovelling in the last spadefuls : 

Mons eructavit : ridiculus mus nascitur." 


II. —EATING ONE. 


Some time subsequently, and farther to- 
wards the front, an elephant fell and broke 
his leg. A committee promptly “sat” on 
him, and when the “vets’’ and doctors 
pronounced the injury to be irreparable, the 
animal was shot, and a party set to dig a pit 
by the side of the carcass. 

We had in camp & certain —Major Jones, 
I will call him. He had written a book on 
“ Shikar,” which teemed with De Rougemont- 
like marvels. Most of us had read the work; 
and now, when we had the author in our 
midst, we were naturally desirous of behold- 
ing practical demonstration of some one at 
least of his wonderful narrations; but 
hitherto—that is, up to the time of shooting 
that elephant--we had desired in vain. 
Major Jones was a jovial, festive personage, 
and in a position to make himself a favour- 
ite; for he was Commissariat o...cer, and 
well, any campaigner will tell you that he 
who is responsible for the inner man can, if 
he chooses, make himself the most popular 
individual in the force. Otherwise, the 
Major was commonplace enough. 

* What's this I hear about that elephant 
being shot ? " asked Jones, bustling into the 
mess-tent for breakfast. 

“A fact, Major. They've just shot him, 
and he'll be tumbled into the pit before 
long." 

“ Sexton has cut the tusks off," remarked 
Captain St. John. 

“Faith, Pll cut something off him too!" 
quoth the Major. Would you fellers like a 
real delicacy for dinner ? " he added, seating 
himself. 

* Depends upon what you have to offer us,“ 
laughed Colonel Darkbrother. 

* Something that not one of you has tasted 
before, I bet. Baked elephant's foot." 

" Come, come, Jones," cried the Colonel. 
" I remember reading about the very thing 
in your confounded book, which we all swal- 
lowed crm grano salis. You surely don't 
wish us to believe 'twas a fact.” 

" That I have eaten elephant's foot? Of 
course it is a fact, and, to prove it, I'll do so 
again this very evening. Coie along all of 
you when we have finished ; see me amputate 
the beggar; see me dress the luscious 
morsel; see me cook it ; and when you have 
it before you smoking hot, if you don't eat 
and enjoy it, call me a romancer ! ” 

“You be shot, Major!" cried St. John in- 
creduiously. 

Honour bright, I assure you! 
come with me and see." 

There was nothing particular to do; so 


Just you 


after breakfast we accompanied Major Jones 


to the spot where the huge carcass lay: the 


pit yet required completion, and we stood 
round, watching our friend. With the ease 


of a skilled anatomist he severed the foot 
from one of the fore-legs, and giving it to his 
men to carry, returned to camp. We went 
with him to his tent to see how he dressed 
the meat; the actual cooking was not to 
commence till an hour or so before dinner- 
time. The news had got bruited abroad, and 
even officers who had no connection with our 
mess crowded in to watch operations. Plac- 
ing the mass on an upturned box, and 
arming himself with a hatchet, the Major 
took off the horny excrescences representing 
the toes; then, with a knife, he first skinned 
and then trimmed it, reducing the whole to 
the size and appearance of a large fillet of 
veal. After plentifully besprinkling the 
meat with pepper and salt, he suspended it 
with a hook to the ridge- pole of his tent. 
„There!“ he exclaimed, gazing admiringly 
at the somewhat unsightly morsel. “ You ull 
be round by four o'clock, and Ill cook the 
stuff before your eyes.” 

“ And eat it afterwards, eh ? " asked a man. 

“Yes; and you'll do likewise, or I am 
much mistaken." 

We accordingly  reassembled at the 
appointed hour, and found Jones seated on & 
flour-barrel, with a pickaxe and spade beside 
him; a pile of wood handy, and a large, flat, 
slab-like stone leaning against the barrel. 
" Now," said he, rising and pocketing his 
pipe. to business.” 

Throwing off his coat, he proceeded to ex- 
cavate a small pit some two feet square, and 
of an equal depth, and which the slab 
covered to a nicety. ‘Then, placing a layer 
of straw in the pit, he crammed in the wood, 
treading it down till it compactly filled the 
excavation. He then ignited the fuel, add- 
ing thick short logs, till the pit was full of 
live embers that glowed redly. When he 
considered the furnace sufficiently heated, he 
shovelled out all the fire, skipped into the 
tent, and brought out the eiephant meat in a 
dish improvised from a Commissariat ‘Ghee’ 
tin. IJénlisting our aid, he lowered the dish 
with ropes into the pit; then the slab was 
placed in position over the mouth by the 
same means; after which he shovelled the 
live charcoal on to the stone, and added more 
logs. “There you are!“ said he, it should 
be ready in a couple of hours." We sat 
round, talking, watching the Major at his 
task, and prepared to assist hm. In due 
course a wonderfully appetising odour 
assailed our olfactory nerves: it emanated 
from the oven ; increasing as the process of 
cooking neared completion. 

"Oh, I say!" exclaimed Darkbrother, 
snifling suggestively ; “if the taste in any 
way comes up to the smell, Jones, I, for one, 
will help you to eat it." 

„And I, and I," added several others. 

“Time’s up," presently said the Major, 
consulting his watch. He now shovelled 
away the superincumbent fire; revealing the 
slab to be red-hot. We seized crowbars and 
" prised ” it out of the way. The peculiarly 
grateful odour, now let loose, penetrated afar. 
and men came to see what it was that 
appealed so powerfully to their nostrils. 
After some difliculty, we hitched the bake 
“out of that," and conveyed it in triumph 
to the mess tent. It was “done to a turn.” 
Outsiders crowded in and begged for a 
„taste; Jones had as much as he could do 
in satisfying the numerous demands on him: 
all pronounced it delicious. He had scored 
a distinct success, and vindicated, in the most 
practical manner, that one, at any ‘rate, of 
the many “yarns” in his book was not 
“bunkum”! 

As to the meat itself: to my mind it gave 
the idea of so much soliditied turtle soup. 
Though certainly rich in flavour, and of a 
gelatinous tenderness, I deemed it a little 
too unctuous ; but for all that, it was good, 
and, what is more, a novelty. 


tit.— STERS. 

Piz elephant occasionally evinces a 
small-mindedness, unaccountable as it is 
childish and absurd. An old “tusker " 
belonging to a Nawab or Prince bad the 
reputation of being a famous tiger“ ele- 
phant ; indeed his worth in this respect had 
often been put to the test by the Commis- 
sioner and other European officers of the 
district. It is usual, you must understand, 
to indent on local potentates for elephants 
when tiger hunts are undertaken. Some- 
how, ns a rule, the native methods of train- 
ing the animal to “face tiger’’ are more 
successful than our own ; and the cld male I 
am speaking of had repeatedly been employed 
on beats,“ in which he had always shown 
the greatest courage and sagacity. 

At a place called Purneah I came across 
Hatim Tai, as this particular elephant was 
named. The Nawab's "stud" had been to 
Moorshedabad to take part in some function, 
and was now returning to their home at the 
foot of the hills. I strolled over from the 
travellers’ bungalow to where the huge 
beasts were tethered, and entered into con- 
versation—in the vernacular—with the 
Nawab's darogah, or head man in charge. 

" You have a fine lot of animals here, 
Darogah Jee," I remarked, returning the 
man's salaam. i 

„They are nt vour service, sir," replied 
the Darogah with that fulsome obsequious- 
ness peculiar to the natives of India. Does 
my lord wish to go after tiger? Say the 
word, and I and my entire following will 
attend you. The Nawab Sahib will be glad 
when I tell him." 

* We won't trouble the tigers to-day ; thank 
you all the same. But is Hatim Tai here? 
I have heard of him, but have never seen 
him." 

„Mes, sir. Will you deign to follow this 
slave, and he will point him out?“ 

We proceeded along the line: magnificent 
beasts, every one of them ; all swaying at their 
“ moorings " and intently eyeing the group of 
malouts and coolies, busy weighing and 
measuring out the evening meal of grain, 
good, or coarse brown sugar, and chappatics, 
or large unleavened wheaten cakes. Atthe 
farther end of the string stood Hatim Tai; 
a truly noble.ooking brute, with an 
enormous pair of "ivories," ringed and 
capped with silver. 

“This elephant, sir," said my cicerone, 
“is very old; he is wise and obedient; but 
his wisdom and docility are not unmixed with 
foolishness and obstinacy. He is very 
jealous." 

" Of what, or whom ?”’ 

"I will show you, sir," and he sent an 
underling to the tents for Buloo" ; which 
turned out to be a small-sized “pariah ” 
dog. 

“This dog, sir," explained the Daroqah, 
“is Hatim Tai's friend and companion. 
They are very fond of each other, and if 
your honour had favoured us slaves with 
your presence a little earlier, you could 
have seen them playing together; but it is 
feeding-time now, and the elephant will take 
no notice of Baloo.” 

I laughed at the idea of nn elephantine 
and canine romp. “Yes, I should have en- 
joyed seeing them at it," I said. But what 
are you going to do?” 

* I told you, sir, that Hatim Tai is jealous 
and obstinate at times; he becomes both if 
Baloo is fed before he is. Here, Jehan! " he 
cried to a mahout. “Bring Hatim Tai’s 
food, and you, O Jemadar, bring Baloo’s.” 
Jemadar, in certain parts of Bengal, is the 
appellation bestowed on that lowest of 
menials, the scavenger. 

As the men, thus summoned, approached, 
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more than ever, and the fittle dog quartered 
the ground, wagging his tail. The tin plate 
of meat and rice was placed before the latter, 
and he at once set to gobbling it up. 

“You will now see, sir, that Hatim Tai 
refuses his meal. Place it before him," he 
added to the mahout. 

The order was obeyed, but the elephant 
would not touch the food; he assumed a 
sulky expression, and moved aside as far as 
his tether allowed; only to shift to the oppo- 
site extreme when his attendant followed 
him with the basket. He gave vent to a low 
grumbling; an exaggeration of the cry of a 
fractious child! 

“How absurd!” I exclaimed. “What do 
you do now ? ” 

“We must pretend to beat the dog, sir; 
drive him away from his tin, and conciliate 
Hatim Tai by flattering him.  ** Jemadar ! " 
he continued, in au assumed tone of anger, 
"knock that dog on the head! How dared 
you give him his food before Hatim Tai gets 
his? Away with him!” 

The Jemadar made believe to fall on the 
dog; loading him with vituperation and 
abuse. Baloo- he evidently was in the 
“know "—frisked away; the men standing 
about made a pretence of stoning him and 
drove him to the tents. Old Jehan now 
apostrophised the elephant. My lord," said 
he, shaking up the basket of grain, fingering 
the lumps of gooah, and clapping the huge 
chappaties together, forgive your slaves 
for the mistake. The wretched dog should 
be killed for presuming to eat before you. 
Come, crown of my head! king of my heart! 
Don't grieve for the indignity cast on you 
through error. Won't you feed? Must 
your slave go supperless to bed ?—for how can 
he eat when you hunger?“ 

I laughed heartily at all this. The con- 
jurations of the mahout, delivered in a wheec- 
ling tone, the whole pose and “look” of 
the elephant, so like that of a spoilt child, 
were excruciatingly ridiculous. 

The man then continued: “O Hatim 
Tai, prince of elephants, be not obdurate 
to the entreaties of your slave! Eat and be 
filled; otherwise I heap my head with 
mud!” And, suiting action to word, he took 
up a handful of dust and sprinkled it over 
his turban ; raising his voice to the pitch of 
lamentation the while. This seemed to 
* fetch " the elephant, for now he stretched 
his proboscis towards the man. Old Jehan 
promptly popped a lump of goodh into that 
prehensile appendage; the thin end of the 
wedge was in, and in another minute Hatim 
Tai moved up to the basket and busied him- 
self in demolishing the contents ! 


IV. —TIMIDITY. 


AFTER experiencing instances of “ pluck " 
on the part of the elephant, and witnessing 
mauy evidences of his reasoning power, it is 
difticult to associate him with aught akin to 
timidity or fear; and vet, brave and master- 
ful as he is known to be, I have seen him 
exhibit the most unaccountable timorousness, 
in situations too where one would least expect 
it. 

The footfall of the beast is almost noise- 
less, and a well-trained animal will never 
trumpet, or snort, or make any other sound 
when under harness." 

One evening a lady, intent on taking my 
wife for an airing, had approached our house 
without any of us being aware of the fact: 
for she was up in her houdah on the back of 
one of the largest she-elephants I have ever 
set eyes on. I was busy with our little girl, 
teaching her how to pick out Rock of Ages 
on a harmonica that had been recently given 
her, when I heard a commotion and a con- 
glomeration of sounds outside; the trumpet- 


the elephant commenced to fidget about . ing and squealing of an elephant, mingled 
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with vernicular vituperations and cries of 
alarm in English. Rushing forth, I saw 
Mrs. Taylor—iny wife's friend—holding on 
to the sides of her houdah ; the obstreperous 
pachyderm cavorting round, and the mahout, 
perched on her neck, mingling his profanity 
with sundry “ digs” of his murderous iron 
goad into the animal's head. After a while 
the elephant quietened down, and it surprised 
me to learn from the driver that the tinkling 
of our barmonica had frightened her and 
caused all the “rumpus.” Here, mind you, 
was & benst accustomed to the blare of 
regimental bands, the hideous overwhelming 
discord of nutive music almost every day of 
her life, and to be bedizened with jangling 
bells during every native festival! We took 
care never to touch that harmonica when we 
expected people to ride up on elephant-back 


to our front door! 


Once, while following the telegraph-line 
through a tea country, I stumbled across a 
friendly planter, riding an elephant. Of 
course, we fell into conversation, and it ended 
in my mounting beside him, and accompany- 
ing him to his bungalow for breukfast. When 
it was time for me to go, and on his learning 
that I had a five-mile walk to reach my camp, 
he kindly offered me the use of his beast. 
There was no houdah, but merely a pad; 
comfortable enough, so long as the ground to 
be traversed is not too broken, and you know 
how to “stick on." I thanked the planter 
for his hospitality, mounted, and rode off. 

After a whilelthought I would smoke; so, 
producing a cheroot, I proceeded to “light 
up " by means of a fusee; but before I could 
apply it to my cigar, I found myself on the 
ground, and the elephant, with his driver 
clinging to him, plunging and bucketing about 
all over the place! Fortunately the beas: 
was not tall, and I had fallen on soft earth; 
s0, as soon as the mahout had sufficiently 
pacified the brute, I learnt from the man 
that the sound of my exploding fusee had 
terrified the elephant, with the result de- 
scribed. And yet this animal—the driver told 
me—had often been employed on tiger 
„beats; and rifles had been discharged from 
his back! Thenceforward I decided never 
to strike a fusee while mounted on a strange 
elephant. 

A man in the Grand Trigonometrical 
Survey of India told me about one of his 
departmental elephants which he and his 
wife made a great pet of. The beast was n 
young tusker named Shah, and had frequently 
proved himself plucky to the backbone; es- 
pecially after tiger. Shah was particularly 
fond of the lady ; she could do what she liked 
with him ; untether him and lead him about 
their * compound" merely with her hand 
lightly resting on his trunk. Ensconced in her 
houdah, or knifeboard seat, she often would 
dispense with the driver; the animal im- 
plicitly obeying her voice, and never giving 
the slightest trouble. 

One day Mrs. Poole received a “box of 
things " from England; among the contents 
being some of those new-fangled highiv 
odoriferous articles called“ sachets,” affected 
so much by ladies of fashion nowadays. 
It happened to be tennis evening, and before 
setting out for the club Mrs. Poole attached 
to her person one of these“ scent bays,” and, 
Shah being ready at the door, she sallied 


forth —as was her wont—to regale her 
favourite with the customary lump of 
gqoodh. Imagine her surprise on approaching | 


the elephant, calling him by name, and ex- 

hibiting the qoodh, to hear him give vee” 

a cry of fear, see him turn tail and? 

ponderously away out of the “com 

deaf to her calls and the opprobri. 

monstrances of the mahout. "s 
Neither Poole nor his wife could acce 

for Shah’s extraordinary behaviour: 

driver enden voured to reason with hi | 
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and did all he knew to induce him to return 
to the house; but no, the brute would not 
come near the gates. He was accordingly 
" untrapped ’’ and tethered in disgrace ; the 
spot being just outside the compound“ 
hedge, to the right rear. 

The next day, after breakfast, Mrs. Poole 
directed her ayah, or native maid, to take the 
dress she had worn the previous evening at 
tennis, and hang it out on the line, which 
stretched between two trees opposite to the 
elephant's standing ground. No sooner had 
the woman done so than Shah commenced to 
trumpet and grunt, tugging at his chain, and 
floundering about in the strangest manner 
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possible. The lady witnessed all this from 
the verandah, and, thinking that perhaps the 
gay colour of her gown had scared the brute, 
she ordered the ayah to bring it back. Ina 
few minutes Shah regained his equanimity, 
and resumed crunching his greenstuff. 
Putting two and two together, they came to 
the conclusion that it was Shah's olfactory 
nerves that had been outraged; that the 
highly scented sachet was at the bottom of 
all this extraordinary conduct. 

However, to test the matter. Poole called 
the mahout, gave him the now detached 
sachet, told him to conceal it somewhere 
about his person, go back to the elephant by 


a circuitous route, and see what he would 
do. The man obeyed, and immediately he 
came to windward of the beast, the latter 
began the “ same game," shrieking and doing 
all he could to break away. The murder 
was out—the abnormal smell produced by 
that sachet was the cause of the mischief, 
and needless to say that Mrs. Poole could 
never “ sport" one of those articles so long 
as Shah constituted her means of loco- 
motion. 

Now I think I have said enough about 
elephants. If permitted by our editor, I 
will tell you something anent snakes later 
on. 


— — — — — — 


E was stiflingly close iu the small run office, 

bluzing hot outside in the midday sun, 
and my morning's work at the books had 
not tended in any way to mitigate the dis- 
comfort of the weather. 

Certainly I had had nothing to complain 
of on thescore of results — they had been many 
and varied, too varied, indeed, to be satisfac- 
tory, though all alike in the principle which 
underlay their differences. And that prin- 
ciple was one infinitely distressing to & man 
of my sanguine and headstrong temperament, 
for it was forcible in pointing to the conclu- 
sion that I was no more fitted to keep books 
than an illiterate bandicoot. 

That was bad enough, but still not the 
worst, for incidentally I was led to believe 
that [ had behaved that morning like an 
obstinate fool- a reflection which naturally 
lost none of its bitterness when I re- 
membered that I was under the unpleasant 
necessity of presently tacitly, if not in so 
many words, confessing this painful conclu- 
sion to my wife. 

It all came about this way. At breakfast, 
“athe receipt of a certain letter, I had re- 

my often expressed opinion that 
ef all kinds, and particularly station 
were the most overpaid, underworked, 
-east worried members of the community. 
^n I had scouted with quite unnecessary 
^ itism the idea of the run books 
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THE HONOURABLE BLAKF. \ 


By J. HAVELOCK JERRAM, 
Author of * The Kiwi's Head," “ Roughing It," ete. 


CHAPTER I 


possessing any diffioulty which I could not 
overcome. Finally, to complete my downfall, 
I had fiercely crushed the feminine sugges- 
tion that I over-estimated the simplicity of 
double-entry bookkeeping by announcing 
that if I didn’t have the correct balances out 
by midday, I—well, would do something 
which was not definitely stated. That was 
the only satisfactory thing about the whole 
affair. 

My specified time had now expired; the 
lunch bell would be ringing in a few minutes, 
and the aspect of the table was a most cor- 
rect index to both the state of the books and 
the balances. I could safely have defied any 
one to find a given paper except one on 
that pieee of furniture under a whole day, 
and a week would not have been too long for 
any competent accountant to have put the 
books to rights again. Muddled was hardly 
the word to use regarding them, and I realised, 
with the proper amount of satisfaction, that 
no one was responsible save myself— the self- 
advertised bookkeeping expert of that morn- 
ing. 

One thing, and one thing only, had sur- 
vived temporary annihilation, and with 
absolute human persistency it refused, because 
I had no use for it, to even for the briefest 
moment share the fate of those papers of 
which I really was in want. That was the 
letter which, to go back to the very beginning, 


was the primary cause of the trouble, and of 
my unwise boast. 

When the familiar handwriting brought 
to mind the neatly entered books, the orderly 
arrangement of vouchers, the carefully 
docketed letters, and the invariably correct 
totals which had characterised the régime of 
the writer as my bookkeeper, and then by 
way of contrast I was tempted to briefly 
study the chuos I had worked in one short 
morning in his domain, I for the moment 
was sorely tempted to rush away from the 
office, to never enter it again, to swallow 
pride and countermand by urgent wire the 
notice of dismissal posted that day. But 
when I came to scan the lines and analyse 
their meaning my gorge would rise. 

A slight accident -strange coincidence that 
for three years in succession the same 
unfortunate and indefinitely described occur- 
rence had had exactly the same effect, the 
lengthening of much overdrawn leave—had 
prevented his return. He hoped, however, 
if things went well,to arrive back in a week 
or so; but in the meantime, as he had, owing 
to the heavy expenses consequent on his 
illness, run short of money, he would be 
obliged if I would forward to a certain fifth- 
rate hotel &t— —, a small advance on his 
already fully mortgaged “screw,” say ten 
pounds. The tone of the whole letter was 
oneto make me dwell lovingly on my prompt 


refusal and executed determination to dis- 
pense with his services. 

I had not humoured him once, but many 
times in those faults, which, persisted in, had 
been the cause of his downtall. Undoubtedly 
he had been engaged in pursuits of a luridly 
artistic nature since he left the run four 
weeks previously, and his pecuniary con- 
dition now was to be read in the nature of his 
request. If I had sent a remittance Claridge 
would return some time inside of a month 
without a sixpence in his pocket, dilapidated, 
ragged, and so shaken that it would take 
several weeks careful nursing to (nab e him 
to put pen to paper. He would be penitent 
only so long as some relation or other — 
enormous family th» Clarilyes, and most 
united —was able to endure his absence. 
Then one day, certainly within the next six 
months, this affectionate individual would 
again urge Claridge's presence, and he would 
be off once more, leave or no leave. I took 
the ere:lit of being not unreasonably tired of 
these oft-repeate | perfocm vices. 

Phew! It was hot. Outside through the 
open door the earth was o le great vivid 
quivering blaze of light ; the sxy an absolutely 
cloudless blue dome. Down by the new dam, 
where I should have been, wors? luck, instead 
of stewing beneath an iron roof, the heat haze 
was dancing distractingly above the still, 
mirrored water in the breathless stillness of 
noo 

A footstep crunching on the gravelled 
drive woke me from my reverie, and knowing, 
through the constant intereours» which our 
life necessarily involves, the characteristics 
of gait pezuliar to every haud on the run, I 
recoznised the step instantly as that of a 
stranzer. It lacked entirely the springy, 
businesslike tread of a man who has busi- 
ness and the authority to transact it, and 
approached unevenly with evident weariness 
and occasional halts, as with one who was 
uncertain of his ground and still more un- 
certain of the nature of his reception. A 
swagger, I surmised—one of those restless 
unworking beings to whom, by an unwritten 
law, the hospitality of the runholder inust 
ever be extended, no matter how glaring the 
recipient’s unworthiness or obvious his 
desire to escape the infliction of that em- 
ployment which is his ostensible aim. The 
footsteps ceased at the porch of the office, and 
then followed a hardly audible knock. Come 
iu," I called out. 

There was a pause, a phenomenon not 
suggestive of the ordinary swagger, whose 
fault is not modesty, and then the doorway 
was darkened by an unusual and pitiful 
fizure—that of little more than a boy —cer- 
tainly his age could not have been much over 
twenty—broad-shouldered, curly-headed, and 
having in his erezt carriage, straight honest 
eyes, filled now with an anxious, hungry 
look, and delicately mouldel features, un un- 
mistakable air of refinement and breeding. 
His worn clothes—not of a colonial cut — 
were much stained and bespattered with mud, 
and hung loosely about him in a way which 
was painfully suggestive. As he stood out- 
lined against the vivid light, steadying himself 
with one hand, he looked every inch of what 
he probably was—a broken, half-starved, 
worn-out gentleman. He bid me good day 
breathlessly, as if he had teen running— 
though I knew he hadn’t—and with that 
intonation and expression so different from 
our own, which we call“ English.” 

“The manager, I presume.“ 

I nodded shortly. 

“Iam looking for work,” he said in a half 
apologetic fashion, “and I wish to know if 
you can give me employment of — “ and 
probably the irony of therequest struck him, 
for he paused and flushed slightly“ er— 
any kind. I am willing to do anything— 
and—er—wages are of—er—no consequence 
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at all" He was in deadly earnest, evidently, 
which conclusively proved him morally, as he 
was physically, of a class apart from our 
ordinary visitors of the road. 

* Ever done any work on a run? " I asked, 
more from idle curiosity to hear his answer 
than because I thought seriously of accepting 
his services. 

“ No," he admitted, “but —I can ride,” 
spoken eagerly. 

I smiled, and ruthlessly, crushed the 
implied value of the recommendation.. So 
can everybody out here. ‘To be successful you 
must be able todo much morethan that. Why, 
I've had within the last twenty-four hours 
three applications from men who had worked 
all their lives on stations— and I couldn't 
tuke them. Therefore —I'm sorry, but I can- 
not help you.” 

The light died from his face. 

" You don't know what it is," he broke 
out passionately and despairingly. It's fear- 
ful, this fruitless begging ’’—then checked 
himself, his nostrils quivering as he choked 
back the crying of his bursting heart. He 
even ended up with 4 ghost of a smile. I 
have since wondered what it cost him. 

“I apologise, sir," he went on. I'm not 
myself to-day, and have exaggerated. Your 
refusal indeed is more of a blessing than an 
evil, for I have met with my last repulse. 
The next time that I ask, and it will be soon 
now, I know that I will not be refused. 
Itather I should thank you." 

He was somewhat incoherent in his mean- 
ing, but I said I sincerelv hoped he was 
right. Then he iooked hurriedly out of the 
doorway and stood thus for some seconds 
with his shoulders heaving as if he were 
laughing—or doing something else, which 
it was preposterous to believe he could be 
doing. 

He turned with his face in shadow. 

* If I might trouble you so far, would you 
be good enough to tell me what lies yonder 
beyond this run?” 

“The river," I replied, “and then the 
wilderness. This is the last run." 

“The river, and then the wilderness,’’ he 
repeated slowly, as he turned to go. “I shall 
not forget." 

“ If you will call up at the house," I cried 
after him, “and say I sent you, they will 
give you some —“ tucker was for once 
singularly out of place —“ lurch,“ and that 
was incongruous enough. I'd have sworn he 
needed it badly enough, but he drew him- 
self up and replied in a way which showed 
his pride had not suffered, whatever else 
had. 

"It was for work, sir, I asked—not for 
food," then, swaying unsteadily, he went out 
into the blinding sunshine, and as he went 1 
caught a glimpse of his drawn face and tightly 
compressed lips. 

Feeling somewhat annoyed with myself, 
the reason this time not having the remot- 
est connection with the accounts, I sat for 
several minutes looking nt the blue patch of 
sky which my visitor had so lately filled. 
The episode, in its nature one of the most 
ordinary that comes beneath a runholder's 
notice, had not ended at all satisfactorily. 
For the first time in all my experience of 
such cases, heretofore invariably dismissed 
with never a second thought, I allowed my 
mind to dwell on my action, with the result 
that I regretted it. He was no ordinary 
swagger, it was clear; failure to obtain work 
had to him not the ordinary careless mean- 
ing; it spelt something much deeper, and he 
should not have been judged by ordinary 
standards. 

My thoughts unconsciously veered to- 
wards our boy; one never knew in these 
days of bank-failures and agricultural de- 
pressions who might be bankrupt to-morrow ; 
&nd it was not impossible that he also 
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some day might be down on his luck with 
never a penny in his pocket or a friend to 
put in a good word for him, and have to find 
the unaccustomed heart-breaking hardship 
of begging week after week for work which 
could not be obtained. 

It was an altogether unpleasant train of 
thought, and, to break it, I got up from my 
chair, and was entering the porch, when my 
eyes were arrested by certain dark wet 
smudges on the floor matting which had 
certainly been absent a quarter of an hour 
previously. I turned cold with something 
very much akin to horror. 

Poor lad !— bleeding, footsore, weary, and 
sick at heart; and I, yes I, who called my- 
self a man and a Christian, had turned him 
away. My callousness had been criminal. 

When I reached the door of the porch— 
and it was not long afterwards, I assure you 
I literally gasped with astonishment. The 
solitary tigure in that world of light had not 
gone to the house, had not retraced his steps, 
had not even sat down by the hedge to rest, 
but was heading for the bush, for the wilder- 
ness, and, like an inspiration, the truth flashed 
into my mind, for what came before the river! 
He had met with his last repulse. I under- 
stood hie meaning now. 

On the chance that had prompted me to 
take half a dozen steps had his life rested ; 
in a few more seconds, a very few more, he 
would, among the dense undergrowth border- 
ing the river, have been lost for ever and 
ever, and of his unknown and unguessed 
death I wou:d not have been guiltless. 
That thought hammered remorselessly on 
my brain. 

Icoo-ed loudly, for his goal was not more than 
a quarter of a mile farther on, while almost 
thrice that distance separated us, but either 
he did not hear or his dreadful heart-sick- 
ness vetoed the hope that the summons was 
meant for him, a forsaken and desperate 
man, for he did not turn, but plodded 
steadily onwards, and  presently— disap- 
penred. 

There was but one thing todo. Therefore 
on that very hot day, one of the hottest of a 
very hot summer, the employees of the 
Waiokaraka run, freehold, of twenty-nine 
thousand acres, had they been looking, might 
have beheld the extraordinary spectacle of 
the usually placid owner and manager 
running and yelling at intervals, as he had 
neither run nor yelled since he was a fourth, 
form schoolboy, after, at most, that most 
insignificant of insignificant mortals, a 
' mere swagger "! 

Time did not allow of devious ways, so 
for some distance I sprinted alongside the 
paddock fence, whieh was in a direct line 
with the river, and then, when it ended, cut 
straight across country. 

My progress took more of the form of an 
obstacle race than anything else. For be it 
known that in my twenty years’ occupation 
of the station I had made many improve- 
ments, and, as the land had formerly been 
marshy, they were of a kind not conducive 
to swift cross-country travelling. To avoid 
climbing a hedge I hnd to clamber for some 
distance along a dry ditch which led un- 
expectedly into a particularly wet one. To 
have turned back would have meant the loss 
of much valuable time, so I had to take the 
unbargained-for bath, together with, a little 
distance farther on, some distinctly unpleas- 
ant attentions from a gorse hedge, of which 
I had, up till then. been extremely proud. I 
most sincerely hope that my much-vaunted 
improvements may be never less praised by 
anyone than they were by me on that ever-to- 
be-remenibered occasion. But I doubt if that 
would be possible. 

When I finally did reach the open country, 
after, as a fitting conclusion, having had to 
hurriedly scramb!e through continuntions of 
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he same barbed-wire fence no less than five 
times, it wouldn’t have mattered at all, as far 
as the further damaging of my appearance 
went, whether it had been fated that the rest 
of the journey was to be one long succession 
of barbed-wire fences and well-watered 
ditches, for I bad reached the limit of outward 
disreputability. 

Not that [ cared, for now I was utterly 
regardless of everything save one all-engrosrs- 
ing thought and fear—that I should be too 
late. As I followed along the seemingly 
interminable track by which the swagger 
had gone, the ground began to dance warn- 
ingly before my eyes—1 tripped often, even 
fell sometimes, and found an increasing 
difficulty on each occasion in rising. The 
end, as far as I was concerned, was looming 
close, when in the distance I caught sight of 
the figure which above all others I most 
desired to see. 

I doubt if I could have trotted a yard 
farther, and I’m perfectly certain that even 
after the toughest football match of my 
most halcyon schooldays I was never more 
baked or dishevelled or soiled than when at 
last I overtook my quite unconscious quarry 
not twenty yards from the river bank, and 
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collapsed instantly on the dusty track in 
front of him. I could not speak, I could not 
move, I could only pant and look at him and 
be strictly silently thankful. 

For I had guessed rightly, and I pray that 
I may never again see on the face of any 
human being the like of the despair, the 
suffering, and the dread fixity of purpose 
which was imprinted on his young face. All 
the rebuffs, the disappointments, the hard- 
ships, and the inhumanities of men, mine 
among others, coupled with that unknown 


. misfortune which had driven him to his dire 


extremity, could be read there. And the 
sight was far from pleasant. 


We looked at one another in silence ; he 


preoccupied, half impatient, without recogni- 


tion, curiosity, or interest in his eyes, as with 
one who, having no personal concern in the 
details of the incident which had detained 
him from greatly important work, was only 
anxious and chafing inwardly to get away 
with as little trouble and bother and loss of 
courtesy as possible. Then, from sheer relief 
and the contemplation of his narrow esenpe 
and mine, coupled with physical weakness, I 
suppose, I did a very foolish and effeminate 
thing—I began to laugh hysterically, silently, 


internally, as a mart only could laugh with. 
out breath or the faintest desire to do so. I 
had no more humour in me then than was 
expressed in the drawn face which watched 
with such a horribly uninterested expression. 
There was real agony instead in the hacking, 
straining, silent laughter; but for the life of 
me I could not check it until the horror that 
returned with a quick glance which I noticed 
my companion sent past me in the direction 
of the river gave me strength to overcome 
my childish weakness. 

“ Don't," I managed to yell, as he took a 
step forward. “I can give you work.” 

He turned swiftly, and 1n his eyes percep- 
tion of my meaning and the light and love of 
life came slowly back. Then a sudden fear 
leapt into them. 

"You are in earnest," he cried weakly. 
* On—- your—honour, not — not—joking."' 

* On my honour," I replied. 

He staggered blindly and recovered him- 
self with an effort. ‘I’m foolishly dizzy,” 
he gasped. “I was right. Last re-pulse,” 
and suddenly, with his hands clutching at 
the empty air, he dropped in a dead faint to 
the ground. 

( To be continued.) 
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HOW TO KEEP RABBITS FOR 
PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 


By H. KENDRICK, JUN., 


Author of * Fancy-RAbbit Keeping,” “ Chats about Pigeon-Keepers,” 


r Rabbits are kept properly, with all due 

regard for their comfort and health, there 
is no doubt they can be made to practically 
pay their way—perhaps to leave a little margin 
of profit. Kept on a large scale, they are 
forming no small item in the financial re- 
sources of many fanciers in Great Britain at 
the present time; but it will, of course, be 
quite impossible for our boys in their 
Rabbitry to keep such a large number as 
these men do. They may, however, reason- 
ably expect to do a little prize-winning, and 
consequent selling, if they will take the 
trouble to master the intricacies of the keep- 
ing and breeding of fancy rabbits. For boys 
there are rabbits and rabbits, and as in the 
second article I shall give a summary of all 
well-known breeds, any reader will be able 
to pick and choose ; but it would not be wise 
to start with a difficult breed such as the 
Angora, say, as this would probably mean 
retirement from the fancy in a few months. 
lt is far better to keep one of the more 
hardy breeds until you know how to attend 
to a bunny properly. 

The best way to keep rabbits is to have a 
place set apart for them, such as a shed or 
stabling, and many of you will be able to 
afford the necessary housing. This will 
enable you to work in your Rabbitry at all 
times and in all weathers, and will certainly 
prevent any excuse for a dirty hutch. Ifa 
shed is not available, but the necessary money 
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I.—HUTCHES, FEEDING, AND BREEDING. 


is forthcoming, buy a zine-roofed iron room, 
such as you see advertised in all the papers, 
for this will form an admirable place for your 
pets. The best arrangement is to have a 
window and door at opposite ends of the 
place, and the hutches can be arranged up 
and down each side in tiers. There should 
be a shelf or two for the purpose of keeping 
food-bins and all necessary utensils, and it is 
needless to say that everything inside this 
Rabbitry should always be in the pink of 
perfection and cleanliness, in order that you 
may not be ashamed of your place, whoever 
may happen to visit it. This is the ideal 
and only state. 

The first question is, of course, the hutch ; 
and here let me say at once that a boy who 
cannot make his own hutches had better not 
start keeping rabbits at all, for he certainly 
will not succeed. Boys, of course, cannot 
expect to turn out their hutches as neatly as 
a professional carpenter, but if attention is 
paid to details they will be quite good enough 
in appearance for any Rabbitry. Use match- 
boarding for the construction of the hutches ; 
and this can be bought at 3d. per foot. This 
is usuallv six inches wide, excluding the 
tongue. The wire fronts are made of frames 
of battens covered with thin mesh wire. 
The battens are about Is. 6d. per hundred. 
Five feet long and two feet deep is about the 
size for the hutches, and the length may be 
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the larger rabbits requiring larger hutches 
to live in eomfortably. I prefer the single 
hutches, placed one on top of another, 
not a lot all joined together. For one thing 
the cleaning of a lot together is not so easy, 
and then it is often necessary to move a 
hutch or two to examine the inhabitants, and 
this is very awkward if the hutches are not 
single ones. In the case of the hutches for 
the mother rabbits, these are of course 
divided off into the day-room and the retiring- 
compartment, and the only other necessary 
will be the food pan. Do not feed rabbits on 
the hutch floor. This is a great waste, and 
the proper earthenware pan should be pro- 
vided; this will prevent all loss, or at 
any rate nearly all. See that the pans are 
flanged ones, so that the wicked bunnies may 
not be able to scrape the food out of them on 
to the floor with their feet. 

Just a word of warning here with regard 
to the size of mesh you use. In some old 
buildings rats are found, and if your Rabbitry 
is constructed out of an old building you 
must take care that the mesh of your wire-net- 
ting is small, so that the ruts may not get into 
the hutches. If they do, it will be a bad day 
for your food bills and your youngsters, if you 
have any moving about. I prefer wire- 
netting to battens, which some fanciers use, 
as the former looks much more comfortable 
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and not so prison-like in appearance. 
varied, of course, by the difference in pu à aby Je regard to the feeding 


question. 1 know some people who think 
that rabbits can be kept on cabbage-leaves 


and turnip-tops everlastingly; but this 
of course is a fallacy. Greenstuff is a 
necessity ; but so are other things. Boys who 


keep rabbits must be up betimes in the 
morning and be thoroughly overhauling their 
place. The first food should be given at 
about seven to half-past in the morning, and 
this should take the form of some sweet hay 
and a portion of meal well scalded. Mix the 
meal so that it is not a heavy wet mass, but 
so that it will crumble if thrown down; 
and in all cases give it warm—that is, as soon 
after it is made as possible. Given in this 
way it thoroughly teeds and nourishes the 
animal, and is likely to fatten. The second 
meal, which should be given about 12.30, 
should consist of green food or carrots; and 
for the third and last meal of the day, which 
give between 5.30 and 6 o'clock, the staple 
food should be oats or other kinds of grain 
crushed. The grain sometimes consists of 
barley and wheat, and it is well to give these 
in consistent variety. Grey peas, which have 
been previously soaked, are very good if not 
given too often, and now and again the 
addition of a little sulphur to the meal will 
do good and prevent dry rot and scurvy. 

Now we must enter upon the question of 
breeding, and our readers must study this 
for themselves in practice ; for although there 
are certain rules which everyone can learn 
Írom reading, there are any number of does 
who require special treatment in some way 
or other, and for whom the general rules laid 
down do not apply in extenso. Itis well, there- 
fore, to study each individual rabbit, and in this 
way to fully understand any little peculiarities 
it may have, and so avoid ditficulties during the 
important breeding time. 

It is, of course, a standing rule that rabbits 
are not to be paired until fully developed. At 
about a year old they may be safely brought 
together, and the actual time during which the 
sexes are to be together is only a few minutes, 
there being no necessity to make any elaborate 
preparation. March is the month during 
which it is well to start breeding operations, 
the beginning or the end greatly depending 
upon the condition of the weather. Each 
visitation must be noted down in the stud- 
book, and a careful record kept of the result 
of each union. In this way pairing for 
certain results will become a possibility in the 
future; and, besides this, in selling a prize- 
bred rabbit, it is always necessary to be able 
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to produce some evidence of its ancestry, and 
this your stud-book should show at a glance. 

It is generally understood that during 
the period of gestation, and also after the 
youngsters have appeared, the doe must be 
left very much to herself. Do not allow her 
to be frightened by the barking of the dog, or 
the sudden entrance into the Rabbitry of some 
noisy friend. During the breeding time, 
keep your Rabbitry key in your pocket, and 
look after things yourself. The breeding doe 
naturally requires a large amount of atten- 
tion, and a good deal of extra feeding. Give 
her a liberal supply of hot bread and milk 
both morning and evening, and this will bring 
the youngsters out strong and healthy. After 
three weeks or a month are passed add 
something harder to the diet, but during the 
whole of this time, carrots, swedes, and oats 
in the paste form are necessities. 

On the twenty-first or twenty-second day 
after birth the youngsters, who will by this 
time be peeping out from the nest sides, may 
be put into a new and clean hutch, properly 
wermed, and the old one can be cleaned and 
ventilated. At the end of six or seven weeks 
the youngsters can be separated from the 
mother and put into a hutch by themselves. 
Here they may all run together until they are 
four months old, after which the bucks and 
the does must be separated. The does can be 
kept in one hutch ; but not so the gentlemen, 
who, unless put into separate compartments, 
will fight many battles. 

The temperature of the Rabbitry should at 
all times be as equable as possible, so as to 
avoid any of the commoner forms of disease, 
such as colds and running of the eyes; and 
at breeding times the doe's food dish must 
be kept constantly replenished, as there is a 
great strain on her, and she must be able to 
meet the demands of nature. It is well to be 
careful over the number of the litter of each 
doe, and in proportion to the youngsters she 
has been suckling so should the next pairing 
time be regulated. If the youngsters come 
too freely, the stock will degenerate and 
become weaklings. Of course, quality of 
stock is the first point to be observed, and 
the number of rabbits must be subservient 
to it. 

Before closing this first article, & few 
words of general advice as to showing may 
be acceptable. It is always well to belong to 
a society if you are a fancier, provided a 
proper club is available. It is certainly not 
right to join any and every club, but if there 
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is a well conducted one handy, then join it 
by all means; you will have the benefit of 
the advice of many an old fancier, a few 
words from whom will do you far more good 
than you can possibly gather from reading 
whole volumes. In connection, too, with 
these societies there is generally an annual 
show, and it is at one of these you will be 
able to make your début as an exhibitor. 
Do not at first enter many of your rabbits, 
but be content with seeing what you can do 
in one or two classes. If you are successful 
you can try in other directions; and if you 
are not successful vou will be able to com- 
pare your animals with the winners, see 
where yours are deficient, and at the same 
time have the satisfaction of knowing that 
you have not spent a heap of money in 
wasted entries. 

In the next article I shall deal with the 
varicties of rabbits portrayed in Mr. Lydon's 
well-drawn plate, and our readers will be 
able to pick and choose as to which kind of 
rabbit will best suit their neighbourhood and 
their pockets. 
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PETS 


NE of the handsomest of our amphibia, 
and certainly one of the most interest- 
ing pets in the vivarium, is the little smooth 
newt of our ponds and ditches—a creature 
which seems especially suited for the 
aquarium on account of the ease with which 
it adapts itself to its surroundings in captivity, 
as well as the comfortable way it has of 
making itself at home anywhere. 

It is, in fact, the hardiest of our amphibia, 
and will live contentedly and thrive well in 
the same case for years together, provided it 
is well supplied with proper food. 

Where can it be found? Anywhere—in 
stagnant pools, ditches, damp heaths, and 
meadows. It is common in every county 
in England, and is met with in Ireland, 
where common toads and snakes are 
unknown. Often have I come across these 
little creatures in the turf-pits and bog-holes of 
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PART I.— THE SMOOTH NEWT. 


the moors and mountains—sometimes a dozen 
or so in a hole containing about a bucket of 
water; so that it was a marvel how they 
could exist, unless by feeding on each other. 

It is in the springtime that they are most 
eagerly sought after by collectors, on account 
of the beautiful colours and lovely wavy 
comb of the male, which appears at this 
season of the year, when most of the 
amphibia pair. 

The naturalist shops in the neighbour- 
hood of St. Martin's Lane are generally well 
supplied with hundreds of these little 
creatures, which are retailed at about six- 
pence a pair—so that they are by no means 
expensive to buy; although, of course, the 
great charm is to take them from their 
native ponds by means of the dredge or 
net. 


AND PET-KEEPING FOR BOYS. 


(about which I have already written in the 
„B. O. P.“) in three or four points. 

In the first place, the skin is perfectly 
smooth, without any tubercles. The comb 
of the male continues from the head to the 
tail in an unbroken line, whilst that of the 
Triton is divided at the junction of the tail 
and body, and is serrated. 

The hind feet of the male are furnished 
with five elongated toes, which are fringed 
with a short membrane, enabling the 
creature to poise itself in the water when 
resting. 

In colour, ioo, the smooth newt differs con- 
siderably from the Triton. 

Before studying their natural history, how- 
ever, we shall want some specimens to exam- 
ine at our leisure; so we must provide 


Town apparatus for 


ourselv ith the n 
The smooth newt differs from the run, sesiring deus tebe é consist of a stout 
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canvas net to work the sides of the pool and 
a drag to haul in weed from the centre of the 
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A bait-can or other suitable vessel to carry 
home our captures will complete our outfit, 
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pond, in which, besides newts, we shall find 
a host, of tadpoles, beetles, and other inbabi- 
tants of the water. 
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saving, of course, the indispensable pocket- 


knife and ball of string. 


With regard to ponds, choose one that is 


THE BOY'S OWN SAILING PUNT, AND HOW 


wo boards, 4 ft. 6 in. long by 1 ft. wide and 
3 in. thick, are laid together, with a strip 
3 in. wide by 4 in. thick between them at either 
end, to which they are firmly screwed, as in 
end view at a. The inner side of the boards 
is first given two or three coats of black 
varnish, and, when all are screwed together, 
the lower edge is sawn to the exact curve of 
keel plank, through which a slot 4 ft. long 
by 4 in. wide must be cut, as marked in the 
deck plan (fig. 2). 

Draw the position of slot with a pencil, 
and then drill a hole right through at either 
end with a j-in. centre-bit, as ut Ev; then 
bore two or three more at c, and the holes 
may then be squared up with a chisel, giving 
suflicient space to get a saw in, after which 
you can rip along each line until reaching E. 

A l-in. hole is now drilled through both 
sides at p, and the centre-board, which 
should be of galvanised iron } in. thick and 
sloped as shown by dotted line in fig. 1, has 
a corresponding hole drilled in it, and is 
hung on a }-in. bolt placed through all, any 
leakage being prevented by a rubber washer 
pl&ced under the head and nut. 

The floor timbers, cc, that cross the slot 
must be sawn back # in. each side of slot to 
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PART III. 


allow the case to come flush down on keel 
plank, H. 

A strip of tape well coated with black 
varnish is laid round the slot, and, the case 
being placed on it, is secured there by five 
iron knees on either side, B B, screwed to the 
floor timbers. 

The case is first screwed down very firmly 
against the keel plank by a couple of 
temporary clamping screws, made from }-in. 
iron rod, about 15 in. iong, fitted with thread 
and nut at a (fig. 15), and heac* at B; two 
pieces of hard wood, c n, are placed between 
to prevent injuring the boat, and when all 
the knees are fixed you can remove the 
clamps. 

There is always a great strain on the 
centre-board case when sailing in a strong 
wind, so you cannot take too much care in 
fitung it properly to begin with, as it will 
save you a lot of trouble afterwards. 

The finishing piece, a, and back-board, B 
(fig. 1), have nowto be put in, and the carlines, 
as shown by dotted lines, fitted for carrying 
the decks. Four are required aft, 13 in. 
deep by 1j in. wide; one is nailed to the 
transom and another to the back-board, B; 
the others carry the hatchway, which is 


not inconveniently large, fairly deep, and 
well coated with pond-weed, and commence 
by throwing the drag out into the middle and 
hauling in as much weed as possible. This 
haul must be deposited on some dry spot 
and quickly sorted, otherwise the newts will 
glide into tne long grass and escape. 

If you are collecting other specimens as 
well, you must provide separate vessels to 
put them in, otherwise on your return home 
you will be surprised to find how many 
of your captures have mysteriously disap- 
peared. 

It is fatal to put the Dytiscus beetle with 
newts, or the larve of the dragon-fly with 
tadpoles, owing to the predaceous and 
sanguinary habits of the former. So that 
a certain amount of discretion must be used 
before introducing these tyrants into the 
society of the weaker inhabitants of the 
water. 

The noise of the drag will frighten the 
newts from the middle, and they will swim 
to the sides for safety, where the net may be 
used with advantage. 

On arriving home, put your captures into a 
tub or bath till you select those which you 
wish to put into the vivarium, but be sure 
and pick out the finest male and female 
specimens you can find to preserve in spirits 
for future examination. 

1 may mention here that the quickest and 
most merciful way of killing frogs, toads, 
newts, etc., is to put them into a wide-mouth 
jar, which must b» perfectly clean and dry; 
then pour in a small quantity of chloroform, 
and cover the top with a cloth. 

In a very few moments the animals will 
be dead, although it is well to leave them in 
for a quarter of an hour to make quite sure. 
The bodies, after being washed in clean cold 
water, must be put into diluted spirits of 
wine, and after remaining in this liquid for a 
week can be transferred into long test-tubes, 
filled with pure spirit, and carefully sealed up 
to prevent evaporation. We have now ob- 
tained our specimens, living and dead, and 
can devote a little time to studying their 
natural history, habits, etc. 


(To be continued.) 


TO BUILD IT. 


18 in. by 15 in., and should be fitted with a 
raised coaming and a lid to keep out the 
rain, as shown in section at fig. 16. 

A -good padlock at a is a very useful 
addition, but do not fit any hinges; a couple 
of irons bent as at B are far better in a 
boat, and never set fast through neglect. 

The decking forward requires three carlines, 
one being nailed to framing piece, a (fig. 1) ; 
lay the deck in narrow strips, 2 in. thick by 
2 in. wide, with a centre plank, 1 in. thick 
and 9 in. wide, in which a hole for the mast 
is cut, as in fig. 2, and a ring of hard wood 
or brass plate screwed on gives a finish te 
this. 

Cut a step for the mast, c (fig. 16), and 
screw in place directly below the mast hole 
before fixing the deck. 

The thwarts, c c c (fig. 1), are next put in; 
they should be 1 in. thick by 9 in. wide; the 
ends rest on stringers nailed to the side 
timbers, as at B (fig. 17), and the two forward 
thwarts are supported in the middle by the 
centre-board case, to which they are fastened 
by a couple of iron knees, c, and are also 
fixed to the sides by the oak knees 4. Nail 
on a strip of gin. stuff to cover the slot on 
top of case, and drill a hole near the top of 


after-end of centre-board, by which a steel- 
wire rope may be attached ; this is led over 
a small sheave at p and made fast to a 
cleat, E, when the centre-board is hauled up ; 
a becket or loop on the wire prevents the 
centre-board dropping farther than required 
when in use. 

The side decking or waterway, shown in 
fig. 3, is cut from 3-in. stuff by 3 in. wide, 


and is nailed down to the gunwale, as at r in 


fig. 17, and is strengthened by the knees a: 


underneath. 

Against the inner edge of this a coaming, H, 
2} in. deep, is screwed; this gives a great 
finish to the ship, and, besides adding to the 
freeboard, it helps to stiffen her considerably. 

Oak chocks, a (fig. 18), in which a hole, B, is 
drilled, are screwed to the coaming to carry 
the rowlocks. 
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The shape of rudder is shown in fig. 1. 
It should be of Jin. stuff thickened at the 
bead by a j-in. cheek screwed on each side, 
as at c (fig. 18). A hole is cut for the tiller at 
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p, and the bottom is tongued and grooved to 


prevent it warping. 


It is hung from a couple of screw-eyes, two 


Fig. 17. 

\ 
others being fixed in transom, E E, and an 
iron pin, r, holds it securely and prevents 


the rudder being unshipped should it strike 
the ground in shallow water, The tiller may 
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be of iron. See that the tongue, d, fits the 


hole, n, tightly, and also leave a good shoulder 


at H to prevent it sagging down. 
A strip of half-round galvanised iron, } in. 
wide, screwed on round the gunwale is a good 


FIG. 18. 


protection but not a necessity, and she can 
now be smoothed down with giass-paper and 
is ready for painting. Give her two coats of 
any colour you fancy; see that each is dry 
before putting on the next, and finish off 
with one coat of good varnish. 

(To be continued.) 
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A CHAT WITH THE PRESIDENT OF THE OXFORD UNIVERSITY BOAT CLUB: 


“Wrs going to win?" I asked the 
Captain of the Oxford University 
Boat Club as we sat discussing the prospects 
of the rival crews just under the shadow of 
Oriel Cottage. 

„Ah, March 30 will show, Mr. ‘B.O.P.’ 
Commissioner; beyond that we cannot tell.” 

The speaker was F. W. Warre, the son of 
the Head-Master of Eton (who himself 
rowed in the races of 1857 and 1858), and 
who this year was in charge of the crew. 
Last year he was in the Eight, but did not 
row, because an attack of scarlatina spoilt 
his chances. What he has done this year you 
already know. 

* Now, how do you start getting ready for 
the race? ” 

„Well, it is the duty of the defeated crew 
to send a challenge, and of course this was 
done in the present year by Oxford. It is 
usually done some three or four months 
before the race. The University Boat Club 
always accept it at a meeting. The fixture 
is, however, very firmly established, and it 
would not be easy for anyone to try to 
introduce any innovation. Immediately 
after the Long Vacation the President begins 
to see what are the prospects for the race. 
Some of the public schools may be relied on 
to send a supply of men. Eton, Radley, 
Bedford Modern and Bedford Grammar 
Schools, with Shrewsbury, are perhaps 
the best rowing scholastic centres. Eton 


MR. F. W. WARRE. 


has a great advantage in being near the 
Thames, and the Bedford schools have the 


Ouse. But so many schools have no chance, 
with the result thąt there is but little 


competition among boys, in comparison 
with other sports, in the rowing world. But 
year by year there are races on the Thames 
and the Ouse, and the records are watched 
with great care, and any lad who does well 
in them is sure to have a chance of display- 
ing his prowess at the ’Varsity. 

* But to get into the Eight is no easy task, 
and, really, one is never sure of the position 
until almost the last moment. The prepara- 
tion begins in October, and before Christmas 
what are called the Trial Eights are rowed. 
This latter event is in its final stage a race 
between the best sixteen oarsmen, and from 
them the President forms his crew to row 
against Cambridge. But, first and foremost, 
there is no end of anxiety to get an 
opportunity to row, and every College has its 
boat, or perhaps two or three, and also a 
club of its own. They may have several 
boats on the river, but there is a limit to 
those that may enter for the Torpid or 
other races. You will thus see that there is 
a large number of men who row, and an 
excellent choice is afforded. These are the 
sources whence the final selections are made.”’ 

" But what of the Eight chosen at the 
commencement of the Lent Term? " 

* * They at once begin to practise, and 
gradually to shape a bit, and the President 
does all he can to coach them: He must 
give each man a thorough trial, and must 
also take him out individually and correct 
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his faults. In that way a set of men are got 
together, and finally the right lot. But even 
then illness may intervene and upset all 
one’s calculations.” 

„Where is your early work done ? ” 

* On the Isis ; and there we remain, up and 
down the river, until we go on the Thames 
for our final training. Some six weeks before 
the day we go into strict training, and this 
is somewhere nbout Ash Wednesday. Then 
we pass into the hands of our coach; it may 
be Mr. C. W. Bourne, or some one else, like 
Mr. D. H. McLean, one of the best we ever 
had. I believe Cambridge as well as ourselves 
have been hit very hard by the war. The 
coach directs the training, and that in vogue 
now is as follows: We rise early, and begin 
the day by running a hundred yards and 
walking a couple of miles. We breakfast 
at 8.30, lunch at 1. have dinner at 6.30, and 
no tea, while we are in bed by 10.30 pi. No 
one dreams of breaking any of the rules; all 
are too anxious to do their best. The one 
idea is to try and win. The coach has 
absolute control of the training.“ 

„% Whatis rowing the race like, Mr. Warre? 
Y ou rowed in 1808 and 1899.” 

“Yes: and I suppose this will be my last 
race. It is not usual to row more than four 
years; though, of course, there is no hard-and- 
fast rule about the matter, and men have 
gone on for five seasons ; but it always seems 
to be just a little unfair. But you ask me 
what it feels like to row the race. I do not 
know, and never met a man who, having 
taken part in it. nttempted to describe it. 
It was a terrible race in 1808, when 
Cambridge were nearly sunk and ourselves 
not much better. Then, too, one is bent on 
winning, and there is no time for thought. 
You are not so exhausted, because on the day 
you are generally very fit; and all the weeks 
of careful preparation are in your favour, and 
so you feel fit. As you know, the winning 
crew generally come back in the bows of the 
vessel which follows the race." 

“We hear of trial races— what are they ? ” 

“Oh, during the last stage of our training 
in London we often come in contact with 
scratch crews belonging to the London, 
Leander, or other rowing clubs. Why they 
are called ‘trials’ one cannot conceive ? 
The plan is for us to row, and perhaps, after 
we have pone a mile, a scratch eight will 
pick us up and take a start, and then we 
row a mile or two together; a little later 
another crew will take us on, and sometimes 
two or three in a day. : This year our boat, 
by the bye, is built by Simms of Putney. 
Generally before the race we row fully the 
course, which 1 think is about five iniles 
long." 

“ How should a young oarsman train?“ 

“That is a most dificult question. He 
must have good health, aud everything will 
depend on the state of that. He must not 
have a weak heart, and there must be good 
stamina. Beyond that, when racing, diet 1s 
of great and urgent importance. We do not 
smoke, nor drink wine or beer; und the 
‘Blues’ value the coveted honour far too 
much to deliberately break any rules. Every 
man in the boat must do his best, or else he 
is only a passenger, and not worth his posi- 
tion. There is only room for hard workers, 
and each member must pull his hardest." 

Concluding my conversation, Mr. Warre 
told me that he had met with some success 
at Henley in 1900, having formed one of the 
Leander winning Four and Fight; and the 
oars around his room showed this. Usually, 
he says, "the crew preserve the oars of 
great aquatic events," and the cox. takes 
the rudder. 

The Oxford Captain believes that the race 
was very popular when his father rowed in 
the fifties, but the diet and method of 
training were quite different. The Head of 
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Eton helped abolish raw steak ad lib., and 
his son is a splendid specimen of the im- 


proved twentieth-century system of training. 
T. C. C. 
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ARITHMETICAL SQUARES AND 
TRIANGLES. 


By H. F. L. MEYER. 


Piz regular additions of cube numbers 
produce square numbers, for the cubes 
are 

1, 8, 27, 64, 125, 216, 243, 512, 729, 1000, 

1331, 1728, . . . 

the squares are 

1, 4, 9, 16, 25, 36, 49, 64, 81, 100, 121, 144, 

160, 196, 225 

and the additions are 


148240, 
178727 = 36, 
178727764 2100, 


1787277647125 = 225, 
178727764 1254 216 = 411. 
These sums are the squares of the triangular 
numbers, which are 


1, 3, 6, 10, 15, 21, 28, 36, 45, 55, 66, 78. 
A triangular number is one-half of the 
product of two consecutive numbers, thus : 


SIZE qe? e 
2 2 2 2275 
or they can be expressed thus: 
444 545 6 + 6? 
Wis 5 15059 — Shee oe, 
2’ 2 2 


They are termed square and triangular num. 
bers, because they can be arranged in squares 
and triangles, thus: 


ecc 
e © 9 | 
ec 
2 © © © 
2 © © © 
2 © © © 
2 © © © 
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From 1 to 1225 there are 35 square num- 
bers and 49 triangular numbers, but only 
three of these possess both properties — 
namely, 1, 36, and 1225. Let our boys 
amuse themselves by finding the fourth, and 
perhaps also the fifth and sixth numbers of 
this kind. There are, too, & few numbers 
which are both squares and cubes at the 
same time—these are 1, 64, 729, etc. Find 
the next two or three of such numbers. 

The additions of the cubes need not begin 
with 1, but can be started with various other 
numbers, thus : 

1'4+ 274 334 45 10 100, 

237 + 245 4 253 = 204? = 41616, 

1454 153 + 1634 173 + 18% + 19? + 207 + 2]? 

+223 4 233 4 945 4 95'=312°= 97344. 

257 + 203 + 273 + 28? 4 29! = 315 99225. 
The cubes of the odd numbers from 1 to 9 
are 

1° 4 334 534 734 98 = 1225. 


Find the numbers which nre square, cube, 


and triangular numbers at the same time. 
When the triangle consists of balls placed 


in contact, and a pyramid of such is formed, 
then this pyramid (being a tetrahedron), 
having a side of 5 balls, contains 


5 677 . 
192 3 35 balls; 
with a side of 6 balls it has 
78. 56 balls, 
1 * 2 * 3 


and with a side of n balls, 
n(n +1)(n +2) 
1x2x8 ` 
When the pyramid has a square base, n balls 
in a side, the number is 
n(n+1)(n « 2) " (*I) n (n * 1) 


^ 1x2x3. 1x2x3 
u (n 1) (2n +1) 
~ 1x2x8 | 
60.66 — 
DOINGS FOR THE MONTH, 
MAY. 
ENTOMOLOGY. 


By THe Rev. THEODORK WOOD, F.E.3. 


* TN May, he sings all day." 

I don't mean the cuckoo; I mean von, dear 
reader—you, the entomologist, carolling from pure 
lightness of heart to think that the winter of your 
discontent at last is over, and that you have five good 
months of solid work before you, Probably your sole 
regret will be that there are only twelve hours in the 
day, and not more than four in toe evening. 

But then vou can make the most of them by getting 
up early, Six A.M. is the be-t time to bave a look 
round the palings, as the sun will not ver have risen 
sufficiently high to disturb the drowsy modis which 
settled down upon them at dawn. Besides which, vou 
Will have the satistuction of cutting out that lazy 
other fellow who can't drag himself from between the 
sheets before 6.30, Take plenty of willow-chip boxes 
- you ean buy them. of any chemist at the rate of 
about ninepenee a dozen “nests —and start off on 
your rounds, paying specia! attention to old park fences, 
more especially if they ure old enough to be covered 
with licliens; And don't be disappointed if on your 
first two or three expeditions you deu't seem very 
successful. Perce-hanting. like pupa-digging, requires 
a good deal ot Knack, Until yonr eve gets trained, vou 
will. pass by dozens of tnoths without seeing. them. 
Somehow or other, they don't look like moths at all, 
They look like dead leaves, or bits of stick, or splinters 
of wood, or birdalroppings like almost anything, in 
fact, except What they really are. But after a week 
or two vou will get so experieneal that yon will 
never overlook a single specimen, even when you are 
posting along at the rate which the advertisements 
tell us can be attained by ull those sensible peuple 
Who wear Somebouy’s Bcots—‘ tive miles un hour. 
easy!" 

Survey the fences from top to bottom, and bottom to 
top. Look under the ledge --if there is one—which 
serves as a coping. Pay special attention to cracks and 
crannies, And remember that seme moths like to 
insinuate themselves behind that part of a pa'e which 
overlaps another, so that only the tips of their wings, 
at the most, will be left projecting, 

As roon after breakfast as possible, start off with the 
net. Take a killinz-bottle in one pocket. a coliceting- 
box with plenty of pins in another, and fill up alt the 
space that is left with chip-bowes. A zinc eoliecting- 
box is best, as the cork can be damped, so that the 
smaller bu*terflies and delicate moths can be kept 
relaxed until you have time to «ez them, 

Be sure to look out tor the Wocd White ( Leucophasia 
sinapis). It flies slowly along in the ridings of Woods, 
and if vou eateh one, another fs almost sure to follow 
it in a very few minutes. Then in the clearings 
where dog.violets blow you ought to get the two 
Pearl-bordered Fritiburies (Araynnis Euphrosyne aud 
A. Selene), while their first cousiu. the Greasy 
Fritillary ( Melita e Artemis) flies in marshy meadows, 
This last insect, by tbe way, is a sort. of butterfly Puck, 
and you must be prepared when tollowinz it to plnuge 
at about every other step into à foot or su of water. 

Two or three of the odd little Skippers ( Hesperiw), 
too, nre on tlie wing. Look out for them on grassy 
banks, aud take them when you cun get thea. This 
little piece of advice is not unnecessary, for it is ratber 
& temptation, When some particular insect is plentiful, 
to postpone taking it to another occasion ; and the 
lite ef n Skipper is à short as well as u merry one. One 
day you may see it in numbers, Two or three days 
later it will have disappeared, 

If vou. can obtain access to a good big bank of 
rhododendrons, look out for the two Bee Hawks 
CMacroglossa fucitormis und M. bombyliformisy which 
hover in the hot. sunshine in trout of the blossom 
A very quick stroke is needed to secure them, for at 
the slizlitest alarm they dart off with the speed of light. 
Several of the C.earwinws (sje), toa, may be found 
basking inthe sun. Look for ‘them on the leaves of 
apple, birch, poplar, and alder. And the beautiful 


Yellow Underwing (Anarta myrtilli) flies over heather, 
while the almost microscopical Dwarf Yellow Under- 
wing (Heliodes arbuti ) flits slowly to and fro on railway 
banks and in grassy meadows. 

Then swarms of moths can be got by shaking bushes. 
The best way to do it is to cut a forked stick, witha 
handle about four feet long, and to use this with the 
left hand while you hold the net in the right. Give 
the bushes a sudden smart shake, and remember that 
nine moths in every ten will fly out on the leeward side. 
The result is sometimes almost bewildering. Twelve 
or fifteen moths will flutter out together, and disappear 
into other hiding-places before you can decide which 
to take. And in the course of half an hour's work 
even the largest collecting-box will be filled. 

Tree-trunks, too, ought to yield lots 
things"; but vou will find them even harder to 
examine than palings. The western side is usually 
the most productive, Oaks, elms, poplars, beeches, 
and willows will repay inspection best; and if you 
are rer lucky you may perhaps find a Scarce Kitten 
(Dicraaura bicuspis) drying its wings on the stem 0f an 
alder. 

As soon, almost, as the sun is down, you can begin 
“dusking”"—i.e. netting the moths which are just 
setting oui for their evening flight. And you wil! find 
ít worth while, on warm still evenings, to wait fora 
few minutes opposite honeysuckle blossom, on the 
chance of getting a Small Elephant Hawk (Chero- 
eampa porcellus), Keep perfectly still while you wait, 
and strike suddenly and swiftly at the very moment 
when yon notice a shadowy form hovering in front of 
the flowers, And be very quick in bottling the moth 
when you have got him into your net for he will 
knock himself all to pieces in a few seconds, 


of “good 
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THE SKYLARE. 
TO THE BIG BOY WHO WOULD NOT RISE 
IN THE MORNING. 
By THE Rey. W. GRIFFITHS. 


EIGH-HO ! you great fellow, with great hands and 
feet, 
And a great head upon your great body, 
With a mighty big brag for your shrewdness 
wit, 
And a mirhty big scorn for a noddy ; 


and 
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Sugaring is no good in May, for the spring noctuce 
are all dead, and the summer ones have not yet made 
their appearance. But it is as well to keep an eye on 
the street Jamps, while on mild, dark evenings a good 
many visitors will probably be attracted by light, and 
fiy in through an open window. 
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OUR NOTE. BOOK. 


PHRASES DERIVED FROM THE 
SEA. 


To “keep aloof"—i. to keep your luff when 
sailing to the wind—las been a term in common use 
on land since the days of Matthew Paris; to be“ taken 
aback "—4£e. by a sudden change of wind; to “lose 
one’s ballast,” or, in other words, to grow top-heavy 
with conceit when the centre of gravity has sunk to» 
low; to“ bear a hand,” to bring a man to his “ bear- 
ings” ; to have a snug “berth,” to give a man a wide 
berth; to “chop about“ in shifting winds of per- 
plexity; to “cut and run,” to “run the gauntlet” 
(prop. gantlope), once a well-known ordeal on ship- 
board ; to be “half seas over," used by writers from 
Swift downward as expressive of too much drinking; 
to leave a comrade “in the lurch,” to be * hard up. 
to recognise a man by the “cut of his jib,” to “look 
out for squalls,” to be left “ high and dry,” to “tell it 
to the marines,” to “go to Old Nick," or St. Nicholas, 
the patron of sailors ; to follow a thing to the * bitter 
end "—i.e, to pay out cable till there is no more left at 


Im only a small bird—I haven't learned much, 
I don't know a bat from a wicket ; 
I was born on a bank at the back of Fogmoor, 
And my school was in Owlmeadow thicket. 
But one thing I've learned, which I wouldn't ex- 
change 
For all your bie brain.pan's adorning: 
Ive learned the first step in a sensible life— 
I've learned to get vp in the morning. 


Great lumpish lads lie on their backs in their beds 
While the sun through the windows is streaming ; 
And the clock, striking four, five, sir, seven, EIGHT, 
NINE, 


Still leaves them aslecp and adreaming ; 
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the bitts; to “steer a middle course,” to“ steer clear” 
of a man, to hold on “till a.l's blue“ -t, till the ship 
has made her offing; to be ready “in a brace of 
shakes "—i.e. before the sail has flapped three times: 
to “ kick up a breeze" ; to put things *ship-shape,"— 
these are but a few out of many that show how the life 
and familiar speech of every landsman are salted by 
the briny breath of the seas of the world, 


* 
>.> 
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JULES VERNE AND 
" IMMORTALITY.” 


IN discussing vacancies in the French Academy, a 
Paris correspondent says that Jules Verne, the famous 
story-writer, has been approached; but the author of 
* Round the World in Liuhty Days" sends the follow- 
ing charming reply: * Amiens, February 5, 1901.— 
Dear Sir, -I desire to thank you without delay for 
your article. 1 have just completed my seventy-third 
year, and it is not at that age that I am Zkely to be 
fired with the ambition to enter the Academy.  Tweuty- 
eight years ago Alexandre Dumas, the younger, and a 
few friends took up my candideture; but 1 understood 
that it was an imprudent adventure, and I returned, as 
you say, to my Amiens Monastery, not to leave it again. 
Since then fifty-nine Acddemicians have passed into 
that other world, where, doubtless, they have not 
found acupola of the Institute to offer them eternal 
shelter. That is to say, that, though the Academy 
may give immortality, it does not render one immortal, 
Very touched at the sympathy you display towards 
me, dear sir, and, thanking you with all my heart, I beg 
you to accept the hand-shuke of the old story-teller, 
JULES VERNE.” 
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Then, when other boys reach the top of the tree, 
While they on the branches are squatting, 

They blubber and bray at the wretched hard lines 
That Fortune to them is allotting. 

But, big boys and little boys, mark what I say, 
And remember I gave you good wurning : 

You'll squat on the branches as long as you live, 

Unless you get up in the morning. 


I wake myself always; I make my own bel ; 
I wait for no knocking nor ringing ; 

I load my own breakfast-tray, clear it, and yet 
By sunrise in cloudland I'm singing. 

Aud when I come down from my trip to the sky, 
And find you still under the blanket, 

If only your lubberly body were bare, 
And I had the strength, how I'd spank it! 

For if there's a creature on earth that I hate— 
Hate even to loathing and scorning— 

It's a creature that eats and that drinks and tLat 

sleeps, 

But will not get up in the morning! 


(T0 66.62 
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H. THOMAS.—The best of the moderate priced books is 
Our Country’s Butterflies and Moths " and the other 
booke in that series, which any bookseller can get 
for you from Simpkin, Marshall & Co. if he has not 
them in stock. 


. W. DuTTON.—The curators of the Liverpool Museum 
would tell you the values if you were to take the 
coins to him. 


eh: (Kent).—The numbers containing the pieces you 
for are now quite out of print with us. 


H. PIX. —Certainly an electric lamp will do, if you 
have a non-actinic globe to cover it. 


Coss Mix OR.—The battery as described in the article 
on the electric railway will do perfectly. Two cells 
ought to be enough, but the more you use the stronger 
the motor will be. 


A. L. WARNER.—1f the batteries ever work the motor 
at all it is quite obvious that their ever refusing to do 
so must be owing to your doing something wrong on 
thoseoccasions. Either you do not connect the wires 
rightly, or there is some obstruction in the way of 
dirt, etc., which hinders the current from getting 
through proper.y. In process of time the batteries 
get too dried up to work, but apparently that has not 
yet happened to yours. 


New READER.—We have had lots of hints on lantern- 
slide making—for instance, see 462 of number 
1005 (April 16) and number 1007 (April 30, 1898). 


POoLIBHER.—It is a subject for an article, and we have 
bad the article and cannot return to the matter just 
now. 


P. G. K.—1. The needle points to the north. the card 
swings with the needle, the north point of the card 
is fixed at the north point of the needle; conse- 
quently, as the card swings, the point of the compass 
to which the ship is heading is that in a line with the 
sbip's bow. 2. By taking the directions of any two 
points. 

H. GooDCHILD.—Yes, it is a Jubilee shilling, and it is 
worth a shilling. If you get any more for it you 
may think yourself lucky. 


VicH IAN Vour.—There is no Highland clan named 
Parker, nor any family of the name of Highland 
descent. There may, of course, be people of the name 
who live in the Highlands, but we have never heard 
of them. 
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M. A. CLEMENTS.—The Warspite training ship is not 
a man-of-war. When the famous Warspite was no 
longer fit for active service, she was given by the 
Government to the Marine Society, who have retained 
the name for their vessel. Their present vessel was 
likewise a man-of-war at one time and was in a 
similar way given them by the Government to replace 
the one that had become worn out in the society’s 
service, and she was re-named after her predeces sor. 
When a ship is cleared out of the navy her name is 
available for use again. Hence it is that there is a 
Warspite and a H. M. S. Warspite. 


WOULD-BE FENCER.—In all cases of the names of 
publishers being given by us as * London" is a suffl- 
cient address. Write for their list. 


Masor Cons.—Order them at the railway bookstall— 
that is the simplest way. For u good French 
magazine for the young, write to Hachette & Co., 
King William Street, Strand, W.C. 


OLD READRR. — Lee, the crowns of those dates are still 
worth from seven to ten shillings, according to the 
state of preservation. 


H. BEWLEY.—Better learn a trade. What is the use of 
entering the Civil Service if you are going to leave 
the country in a few years’ time? 


INQUIRER.— Ves: articles on Canoe and Boat Build- 
ing in parts 6 and 7 of our Indoor Games." 


PANORAMA.— The article on making a diorama, not a 
panorama, was in the nineteenth volume, 


E. G. Woop.—The “regiment figured at the end of 
No. 1106 is a trumpet instruction class at Kneller 
Hall, the Army School of Music. 


REGULAR READER.—IÍ a man must always take the 
nationality of his father, the question arises as to 
what was the nationality ofthe first man. Does your 
relative think he was a Welshman ? 


CHESS CYCLE.—1l. See “Chess for Beginners" in the 
fourth part of our * Indoor Games.” 2. The suit- 
ability of the gear depends on the character of the 
district in which you ride. 

H. B. You can only get a copy of the“ B.O.P,” coloured 
plate you want by purchasing the monthly part in 
which it appears. 

F. M.( New York).—Yes ; you can 
^btain the“ B.O.P.” from Revell 
& Co. 
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W. F. C. (Melbourne).—Yes ; we do now in our compe- 
titions allow an extra month to colonial readers. In 
the rois in ali other competitions, the direc- 
tions must be strictly followed. Thus, when we say 
it is the 23rd Psalm we want copied, the sending of 
any other Psalm, no matter how well done, would 
naturally disqualify. 


E. T.—The only reason is that there is a special kind of 
colour-work that we can get done iu Holland, or 
France, or Germany better than anywhere else. All 
our other work is done in England: but there are 
firms here and there that make a sp ciality of certain 
things; and our sole object is to get the very best we 
can for our readers throughout the world. 


W. H. W. (Belfast).— The articles you mention have 
not yet been reprinted, and so Your only way to 
obtain them is by securing the back numbers of the 
B. O. P.“ in which they appeared. 


W. P. CANHAM.—What vou ask about is the ferrotvpe 
process, and you will find full instructions in «ur 
weekly numbers 1634 and 1036 (Nov. $ and Nov. 19. 
1898). You can get materials and all instructions 


from Jonathan Fallowfield, 146 Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.c. 


A. P. (Nelson, New Zealand).—Fear we cannot make 
further concessions. If we allowed you longer, the 
majority of our readers might not unreasonably 
complaiu of the length of time they were kept 
waiting before results could be declared. 


G. E. A. (Sydney ).—We will bear the matter in mind: 
but you must remember that we try to cousider. all 
wishes and tustes, and do the best we cau fur the 
majority. This is only fair, is it not ? 


B. ( Belper).—Y ou wil! see that we have 
anticipated your wishes. We fear 
we can hardly promise a coloured 
plate also, 
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PL "DAISY CLAIM," KLONDIKE. 


. By WiLLIAM JAMES Marx. 


Row CHAPTER IV.—OFF TO KLONDIKE. 
Ww could have seen the marvellous out- youngsters. Stunts the growth, spoils the “ And would pass for twenty anywhere. 


come of half an hour's chatter in that nerves, and plays up no end with the eye- But there, you've had a good seasoning. 
little American hotel? Most certainly not I. sight. Youngsters think it looks manly, I Muscles like iron, and no nerves, I expect ? "' 


My companion lit a cigar. suppose.. You don't smoke, eh? Turned “ No,” I laughed. I'm not troubled that 
“ Don’t get into this habit,” said he, “till sixteen yet? ” way much.“ 
"And you were cabin boy on the 


you've done growing. Tobacco’s bad for “Last January." 


Swallow ? " 

“ That's what I shipped as.” 

“ And are on the look-out to make your 
sister's fortune?“ 

I blushed at that. My boyish dreams 
sounded particularly foolish when discussed 
in this matter-of-fact way. 

My companion laughed pleasantly. 

* Never mind, Dick,“ said he; the inten- 
tion was good if the fortune didn’t come off. 
And you aren't the only—ahem !— person in 
the world to make mistakes. I’ve been at 
the game almost ever since I was born, and 
haven’t any excuses to offer. I suppose you 
know my name’s Scott? Reginald on the cer- 
tificate, Reggie in the Eton playing-fields, 
Mister, Colonel, Cap, and Judge, according to 
taste, out here." 

There was nothing for me io say, so I 
nodded. 

"I've nearly come to the end of my 
tether ' he continued. There's just about 
enough money left to try one more fling ; and 
if that shouldn't succeed, I'm stumped.” 

I ventured to say that no one, looking at 
his smiling face, would credit it. 

Always smile, Dick," he answered gaily. 
Mou owe it to your fellow-creatures. When 
you're really on your back and can't raise a 
smile, you should go away somewhere and 
play Robinson Crusoe." ` 

“Thanks. I've had one taste of that, and it 
isn’t tempting.” 

„Ah, I'd forgotten that for a moment. 
Well, let us return to our muttons. You’re 
going back to the Swallow tə earn about 
enough to buy a suit of clothes. You've a 
couple of years before you, and then, if you're 
lucky—if you're lucky, mind—you'll get per- 
haps five pounds a month. Not very bril- 
liant, eh?“ 

I admitted that there might be rosier pro- 
spects. 

„Just so. Well, now, I'm going to make 
you an offer. I'm bound for the gold-mines 
in Alaska. They're paying well, and few 

people seem to know anything about them. 
I want a chum, and I believe we should suit 
each other. Why not put in a couple of years 
. with me?. Even if we fail, you wouldn't be 
` any worse off." 
But it's awfully expensive, and I haven't 


ut "Shot him like à sack inte the water.” a farthing.“ 
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„That's all right. Ill be banker as long 
as the funds last. By the time they are done 
we shall know how things are turning out.“ 

„That's very kind of you," I stammered. 

* Not a bit. It’s really very selfish, only 
you can't see it. Well, that’s settled. Now. 
the first thing is to set your sister's mind at 
rest. What's the address? We must cable 
news of your safety, and you must write be- 
fore we go north." 

„It will cost a lot of money to wire!“ 

“ She will break her heart if you dont. 
She'll get to hear of your being washed over- 
board, and think you're drowned." 

I knew that, and the thought had weighed 
on my mind heavily. 

I gave my companion the address and he 
went off to send the message, Safe and 
"well. Letter follows," while I began to 
write an account of my adventures. 

The next day we went to the principal out- 
fitter's to buy necessaries for the journey, 
and to keep us alive for at least twelve months 
after reaching the diggings. 

“ You see,” said Scott merrily,“ when we're 
in we're in, and can't get out. It's only in 
the height of summer that the Yukon River is 
open, so we shall have to depend on ourselves. 
My old forty-niner tells me that the few stores 
up there are always empty. It isn't anything 
like a pleasure trip I’m taking you on!“ 

It is impossible to set out a complete list 
of our purchases, but I must tell you some 
of the principal things which went to make 
my get-up. 

For working in, I had a suit of vellow 
blanke: clothing—a “ Mackinau suit.“ as it was 
called, from a town in the United States. I 
had also three pairs of coarse blankets, two 
heavy flannel shirts, a stock of all-wool under- 
clothing, one pair of thigh boots, another of 
Jace-ups, a pair of fur boots with walrus-hide 
soles, a suit of oilskins, a sou’-wester, a long- 
hooded mantle made of one piece of reindeer 
fur and called a parka. a fur cap, fur mits, 
and several pairs of thick woollen socks, a 
pair of snow-shoes which gave me qualms 
every time I looked at them, and a pair of 
rubber boots. 

A portable tin stove, kettle, and frying-pan 
constituted our cooking apparatus, while 
each man’s set of tools comprised pick, shovel, 
gold-pan, axe. augurs, hammer, and nails. 

Next we laid in a stock of provisions, 
chiefly bacon, beans, tea, and canned stuffs, 
the bacon forming such a good first that 
ever since I have been ashamed to look a pig 
in the face. 

* Well," exclaimed my chum, * that job's 
over. We've only to get a Yukon sleigh and 
two dogs, and we shall be right.” 

Have you chartered a liner ? ” I asked. 

* No, but I've secured two berths in the 


Occan. Star, and the things are to be sent 


aboard at once." 

It was a simple matter to obtain a sleigh, 
but the dogs were harder to get. However, 
by dint of perseverance, good humour, and 
lavish expenditure we finally obtained a 
couple of fierce-eyed, lean, hungry-looking 
aninals warranted to pull a sleigh against 
any four hounds in the North-West. 

These were also sent down to the jetty, 
and we were free to wander about the pleasant 
little American town, 

Mr. Scott, or Reggie, as heinsisted I should 
call him, was in high spirits. 

“This thing's going to pan out well, my 
boy," he kept saying. “J never did a better 
day's work in my life. You've brought me 
luck, Dick; I'm sure of it. "This time next 
summer we'll be millionaires. What do you 
think of that ?" 

I thought the prospect very pleasant, but, 
since my first effort had failed so completely, 
I had given ur building castles in the air. 
Under James Bligh, master, I had got into 
the habit of stripping off the silver paper to 
see what was beneath. 
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In this particular instance the bed-rock of 
fact looked dreary enough in all conscience. 
We were going to a land of desolation, where 
summer was but a fleeting dream, where the 
thermometer took protracted trips below 
zero, and where for the greater part of the 
year winter held the soil clutched in a grip 
of iron. We were going right out of the 
world, far beyond the bounds of civilisation, 
to suffer hardships and privations such as 
fall to the lot of few; to a spot where every 
man was his own doctor, and, as far as I 
could learn. his own policeman. 

We might make a fortune, but there was 
a greater chance of failure; and then we 
could stay there and die, for there was no 
return without money. Broken miners are 
not honoured guests on un American 
steamer. 

Reggie stoutly kicked against these gloomy 
fancies. He was no longer a capitalist, 
even on the smallest scale, but that did not 
trouble him. 

“ You can’t have your cake and eat it, said 
he cheerfully. * But there's plenty more gold 
yonder. ‘Twill be a hard case if we 
can't get dollars enough to pay our passage 
back. Have you posted that letter home?“ 

„Mes; this morning." 

„Well, there's nothing more to be done, 
and we've nearly twenty-four hours to put in 
before the steamer starts.“ 

Now that the trip was settled on I was 
eager to be off, and some two hours before 
the time we walked down towards the jetty. 

Numbers of people were making their 
way towards the same place—some to make 
the journey, others to wish their friends 
good-luck. 

The crowd was rather rough and very 
noisy, but there was nothing in the shape of 
ill-humour till we arrived at the jetty. 

There a short, spare, grizzled man, in 
miner's costume was holding forth in 
flowery language to a group of officials. Just 
what the dispute was, of course, we did 
not know, but it had something to do with 
the Ocean Star, and another boat owned by 
the same company. 

The miner was plainly in a very ugly 
temper, and he looked as if he meant mis- 
chief. 

Reggie, who had stopped to look at the 
rumpus, suddenly dashed forward, and the 
next instant a revolver went spinning in the 
air, while more than one voice gave vent to a 
sigh of relief. My chum had been just in 
time to prevent the fellow from firing. 

Yelling with rage the miner drew a knife 
nnd leaped like a wild cat at Reggie’s throat. 
So swift, so sudden was the onset, that none 
could do more than utter a cry of warning. 

But if the miner was quick Reggie was 
quicker. Dodging the blow and gripping 
his assailant round the waist. he shot him 
just like a sack into the water, while the 
crowd roared with delight. 

„Cute trick! Well done, Britisher! 
Bully for you, old man!” they shouted as 
Reggie, still cool and unruflled, moved on to 
the ship’s side. 

Three or four boats immediately went to 
the fellow's assistance, and shortly he 
was landed at the steps, wringing the water 
from his clothes, and shaking his fist 
savagely at the steamer. 

* Very neatly done, cap'en," drawled a 
tall thin man, who closed one eye to see 
better with the other ; * but I guess you don't 
happen to know the name of the gentleman 
you fired into the water?“ 

* Don't know the chap from Adam," ad- 
mitted Reggie. 

*Ireckonedso. Well, Cap, that's Ephraim 
P. Batt of California and Texas.” 

„Prominent citizen ?" asked Reggie, his 
eyes twinkling with fun. 

“You never spoke a truer word in your 
life," said the other. He's the prominent- 


est citizen all along the west coast. Why, 
there isn’t a deader shot east or west of the 
Rockies." 

* Dear me!" exclaimed Reggie: you don't 
say so! What a lucky thing I knocked his 
revolver up in time." 

“Lucky for the man he aimed at,” re- 
turned the American solemnly ; but unlucky 
for you; and that's true. You're a cool 
hand, stranger, and I admire grit, so here's 
& piece of good advice. If ever you come 
within ten miles of Ephraim P. Batt, ske- 
daddle ! Don't stay to wish your friends 
good-bye, but vamoose right away and cover 
up your tracks! 

* Suppose I stay ? " 

* Then I'd advise you to go straight off 
and get measured for a coffin. Twill save 
your friends trouble." 

Reggie laughed heartily, but the Yankee 
did not regard the matter as a joke, nor did 
the miners who had the honour of Ephraim 
P. Batt's acquaintance. 

In their opinion, my chum's best course 
was to forfeit his passage-money, get set 
ashore somewhere, board an eastward-bound 
train, and place the breadth of the continent 
between him and his insulted victim. 

* He was going to Circle City this very 
trip,“ said one,“ only some little dispute 
cropped up." 

“ With the officials ? I asked. 

„ Yes, sonny. It seems they're raw hands 
and don't know Ephraim, so they wanted to 
treat him as an ordinary passenger." 

“Actually asked him for his fare!" 
chimed in another man. ‘ No wonder he 
got riled!” 

* Ephraim's a bit down on his luck," 
sumed the first speaker. ‘ Things ies 
what they used to be; but he up and speaks 
like a man. Promises to weigh in with his 
gold dust d'rectly he struck it rich.“ 

* And wouldn't they trust him? " I asked. 

“No, sonny; and I allow that's what let 
Ephraim out. Just a paltry hundred dollars 
or 80 that may be he'd pick up the first 
day he was ashore.” 

“I wonder,” remarked Reggie, “ that 
you fellows didn’t club together and make 
up his passage-money. 

It may have been mere fancy on my part, 
but I thought the gentlemen in blanket suits 
hardly relished the suggestion. 

One rather irrelevantly remarked that 
Ephraim P. Batt was & thundering good 
fellow. A second plaintively observed hc 
hadn't a cent in the world beyond the value 
of his grub-stake. A third bawled in 
triumph, “ Now she's off 1 Feel her moving ? 
Good-bye! Hurrah ! " and the faces of all 
brightened visibly. 

It was too late to put Reggie’s idea inio 
practice. 

The Ocean Star was certainly 
The crowd on the shore sent up a yell; 
miners shouted and waved their hands; 
little town became indistinct ; 
ing for the Pacific. 

“ Well, Dick," said my chum, “ we're 
fairly off. There’s no drawing back now. 
We must play the game and see the thing 
through.” 

I asked him if there was any danger to be 
feared from the half-drowned miner, but he 
shook his head, saying gaily, “ Bounce, pure 
bounce! These fellows only want proper 
tackling and they're quiet enough. Besides, 
we'll probably never sec the fellow again in 
our lives ; if he should work up to Circle City 
and begin to play tricks, the old hands will 
give him short shrift. We aren't living in 
49 now.” 

Very soon the motley throng began to dis- 
perse, and as the evening shadows stole 
across the face of the waters we too went to 
our berths, Reggie to sleep, and I to dream 
of what the future might hold in store. 

(To de continued.) 
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IN ICY SEAS AROUND THE POLE. 


CHAPTER XVIII.—SINGING AND YARNING AROUND THE CAMP-FIRE. 


No. not very romantic nor sportsman-like 

is driving, whether it be grouse or deer. 
I have never shot game unaccompanied by 
a dog or two, and I look upon the Cockneys 
who fire from batteries on coveys of ghillie- 
driven grouse as men-cowards. 

But oh, the joy of tramping over the 
bonnie Highland heather far away on a 
mountain-top, with dog and gun and giillie, 
on a sweet, clear-skied day in August! 

Dr. Cheyne hated driving as much as any 
man. But time was short and food for their 
long, long voyage they must have. Many 
reindeer were killed to-day, and these were 
sent back with a party of Lapps to be 
skinned, salted, and packed. They marched 
on day after day for neorly a week, the 
scenery— mountain lake, stream, and cataract 
— appearing to wax wilder at every turn. The 
country was but sparsely inhabited, but 
everyone was quiet, retiring, and civil, though 
the houses they dwelt in were squalid 
enough, and the people themselves probably 
never thought of washing themselves. 
Indeed, the necks of the towsey-haired or 
heathery-headed childen were positively 
barked with grime, and scaly. 

These honest creatures tended thcir goats 
and reindeer, lived n quiet and frugal life, 
seldom quarrelled, ate the flesh of the 
lemming and reindeer, travelled in sledzes 
and on ski in winter, never saw a newspaper, 
knew nothing at all about war or what the 
outside world was doing, believed that the 
earth was flat, never went above thirty miles 
from home lest they should como to the 
outside rim of the world and tumble right 
off, were sometimes visited by a padre, 
worshipped God according to the extent of 
their limited knowledge, made cheese, and 
drank fiery vodka whenever they could 
get it. 

At every hut or house they came to. our 
people were always sure of a Highland 
welcome. Even though pressed to drink 
milk they would only do go if allowed to milk 
the goats into their own pannikins--a per- 
mission which was always cheerfully accorded 
them. 

For three weeks more they stayed in the 
country, enjoying the lovely and enchanting 
scenery, hunting, or deer-stalking, fishing 
in mountain stream and tarn, and gaining 
health and strength from every bracing 
breeze that blew. 

Every night they returned to camp happy 
and delightfully tired; but a good gipsy 
dinner with capital coffee to follow ** bucked "' 
them up wonderfully, and the rest of the 
evening til hammock-time was spent in 
talking, yarning, and singing. 

Paddy Mulligan was of the crew, and body 
servant and cook to the saloon officers. 
Paddy was always the same—as merry as a 
mavis, as bright and lithesome as a bandicoot. 
Paddy was often asked to have a smoke when 
the mess had dined, and to spin a yarn or 
two. He was good at that, and I do not 
think he was much given to drawing the long 
bow either; but I am doubtful, as what 
follows will show. Dr. Cheyne had his 
fiddle with him. It did him good to sce 
those half-wild Lapps dancing to his music. 
Navy hornpipe or Scottish reel was not in it 
with the mad capers of the Lapland dancers. 
So excessively funny were they, too, that 
even a horse would have laughed to see 
them. Well, the last night came and Skipper 
McKenzie generously served out some little 
luxuries. 

The camp of the Lapps was at a con- 
siderable distance from the "quality," as 


Paddy called the saloon officers, so that 
unless any of the latter visited the camp 
the innocent revelries of the Lapps could 
not be heard nor seen. 

Tt was the last night in camp, the Jast 
evening of one of the most delightful gipsy 
tours that ever Dr. Cheyne had experienced, 
and his had been a life in the open air—on 
shore or on the ocean wave. 

„Paddy had taken great pains to excel him. 
self in the cooking of this day's dinner, and 
the spread would have tickled the nostrils of 
an epicure. Paddy had even got up a menu 
card, and it ran somewhat as follows but, 
mind, I am not accountable for the ortho- 


graphy: 
* MAYNEW. 


“LEMMIN SOUP, 
“A la Paddy from Cork. 


** POISONS. 


“ Fryed Throut wid reg spots. 
“ Curried Surrdeens. 

" Skinned Eels å la Tipperary. 

* Eelskins stutfed wid Bacon. 


* ENTRIES. 
Stoo'd Kidneys and Bacon. 


“PIECE DE RESISTINCE. 


“As tinder as chicken—Hunch of Vaynison. 
„That's all from yours truly. 
„ Pappy.” 


But I will give presently a little yarn spun by 
the redoubtable Paddy on this happy evening. 

“And now," said Dr. Cheyne, “who will 
sing us a song, or who will tell us a story ? ” 

“ The song you must yourself sing, to give 
u3 a beginning," said the Skipper; “and 
pray sing it over your fiddle." 

“With pleasure. I'll sing you ‘My 
Lustin'? Pipe.’ It is somewhat original, 
and contains a bit of pathos." 

Dr. Cheyne, who was fond of his pipe. 
though he urged none to try one till he 
was twenty-one at least, cleared his throat, 
and meerschaum in one hand, while he 
vamped an accompaniment on the fiddle with 
the other, he sang as follows in n sweet tenor 
voice: 

" Ms pipe, my pipe, my good clay pipe, 
What though vou're short and black, 
Thy soothing fumes can sorrow kill 
And gladness bring me back. 


* For I am auld; my blood runs cauld; 
My days are wearin’ through: 
No joy is left me in this life, 
My luntin' pipe, but you. 


“But mem ry in those clouds o' blue 
Can former times restore— 
My mither's cap, the rowan tree 
That grew beside the door; 


“The heather’s bloom, the gowden broom 
That blossomed on the lea, 
Aud wild wood green and rippling streum — 
Each scene comes buck to me. 


“see, yonder stands the wee hit kirk, 
With steeple white and high, 
That points the way, like angel hand, 
To realms beyond the sky. 


“My Mary, though you've left me here, 
Thy sweet face still I see: 
"Tis painted in the wreathing smoke, 
My luntin’ pipe, by me. 


— 


e "Luntin'" smoking. The song is composed by 
the Auther. Air ; The Auld Scotch angs,” 


Dear solace of my early days, 
And life in every stage, 
Thy fragrant breath a halo throws 
Around the brow of age. 


“Though fickle Fortune on me frown, 
Til Death has closed my e'e, 
The fate I'll bless that leaves me thia, 
My luntin' pipe, wi’ thee.” 


Bravo, Dr. Cheyne!" cried the Skipper, 
and all hands joined the cheering. 

" Doctor Mulligan,” said Cheyne, “ your 
face is wreathed in smiles, there is a story 
in vou." 

No, but I'll read you one. I'm not so 
gone upon smoking as you, Dr. Cheyne, so 
my memory is perhaps a bit blunt. 

“ You know I've gone to Greenland all my 
life, and I have now reached the advanced 
age of twenty something. 

"I call my little yarn. 


“Octwarp AND Homewanp Docxp. 


“TIl begin at the beginning. Don't coagh - 
if you don't like it. | 

"Our craft a brig, our crew ninety men 
al told. Lat. 62? North; Long. 1° East. 
Leaving the surf-beaten rocks of Shetland 
cliffs as black and beetling as ever frowned 
over & stormy ocean—on our lee. Far away 
on the horizon the Isle of Brassy rears its 
snowy peak skywards. 

" The short wintcr’s day fast deepening 
into night. White-winged sea-mews flying 
around our stern, as if bidding us adieu, 
lively. kittywakes screaming around our 
Jibboom, as if trying to dissuade us from 
braving the perils of the northorn seas. 

"Hours pass away. Night has closed 
around us. The wind seems increasing 
momentarily. Our sails are close-reefed, 
und the sound of the wind as it rushes 
through rigging and shroud is like the roar 
of Boreas in leafless wintry woods. 

“ I cannot repress a feeling of melancholy 
as 1 gaze outwards across that dimly descried, 
dark, upheaving water. Only yestereve I 
formed one of a happy group in the cosy par- 
lour of my friend Grenoble ; but what a long, 
long time that seems away ! 

„elt is ever so much more snug and com. 
fortable below, sir.’ 

It is the steward's voice, as he stands by 
my elbow. 

* Well, the red light streaming from the 
skvlight might have told me that, so I follow 
him below. 

A roomy saloon, octagon shaped; a large 
stove with a roaring fire of sen-coal ; the table 
laid and the steward making haste to get ready 
the evening meal ; and, last pleasure though 
not least, my beautiful Newfoundland quietly 


. ensconced in the snuggest corner with a 


biscuit-end in between his paws and evidently 
bent on making the best of his luck. 

“And now down comes the captain, with 
his rosy, weather-beaten cheeks; and the 
mate and second mate complete the gather- 
ing. 

“What though the ship kicked a little? 
Hadn't we all been to sea before? Ay, and it 
is to sea a mun must go if he wants to know 
the true meaning of the word ‘appetite.’ 
Simple enough our fare to-night; yet how 
delicious the aroma of that fragrant coffee ; 
how delicate the flavour of the ham and eggs; 
while the butter, so sweet and fresh — why, 
butto gaze on it would have brought joy to 
the heart of old Epicurus himself. Oh, boys, 


" T never was on the dull tame shore 
But I loved the great ses more and more, ' 
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The doctor paused. 

That,“ he said, is but a picture of a first 
night at sea while outward bound. Shall I 
say a word about homeward bound?“ 

“ Yes, yes, doctor. You write and read so 
prettily.” 

“ I shall be very brief, then. 


* RoLLIINd Home. 


“Every man Jack fore and aft, ‘low and 
aloft, has unbent his foul-weather gear, or, in 
longshore parlance, has laid aside his winter 
clothing. Furs and skins, mittens and 
worsted gloves, are stowed away in locker or 
sea-chest. Even the useful sou’-wester 
with its broad flap aft has been discarded for 
jaunty hat or sunny Glengarry, and white 
ducks with jackets of blue are all the rage ; 
for far, far astern we have left the sea of ice, 
the sea of mystery and adventure; we are a 
bumper ship, and fair winds have speeded 
our barque to a more genial, warmer clime. 

“ Rippling waves are all around us, sparkling 
brightly in a summer’s sun; the decks are as 
white as the snows we have left, and the good 
ship is clad in canvas from bulwark to truck 
and looks as gay as a maiden on her marriage 
morn. 

„ And she swings along, dipping and co- 
quetting and toying with the billows, as if 
keeping time to the song of that merry 
group of sailors that sit in the lee of the 
forecastle discussing their forenoon supplies, 
singing : 

“* Hey! my lads; a ho! my men, 
For we are homeward bo-o-ound ; 
For a we-e-e are homeward bound.’” 


Is that too dry a description for you, boys ? 
Well, I’m no yarn-spinner, but I'll conclude 
withthebrief and humorous true story told 
that evening in the saloon by our merry 
little Paddy Mulligan. 

*Begorra!" he said, “there isn’t an 
ounce av a lie in what I’m going to tell yez. 
Sure, thin, ye wouldn’t be after doubting the 
word av a gintleman born? And that’s me 
thet sits foreninst yez.” 


P" 
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Paddy raised his glass in his hand as he 
spoke. 

“ An’ it's wishin’ yez all good health I 
am," he said, *and lashins of prog, and 
may yez live till ivery hair in your heads 
become moulded candles to light ye to 
glory. Well, I was marchin’ down Union 
Sthreet one day when I says to myself, says 
I, ‘Ther’s no ladies here, so I'll trate meself 
toa smoke.’ Soin I marches as bould as ye 
plaze to a 'baecynist's. 

An ounce of yer very best bird's eye,’ 
says I, * and look sharp about it,' I says. 

* Wi! that, I throws down half-a-crown on 
ihe counther, giving it a good ring to show 
it was the real McCoy. 

“ Now, there sat in the corner behind the 
desk the ugliest little ould man thet iver 
was seen, making believe to be smoking an 
empty dudheen, for sorra a bit of reek came 
out of his mouth at all, at all. 

* He worespecs and a red Kilmarnock night- 
cap, and indade was as nately dressed as the 
Lord Lufftinant himself. 

“ But what does he do but jumps up and 
picks up my half-crown, and looks at it, and 
looks at it again, and bites the edge av it. 

*' Ye idgit av the world,’ I says, 'd'ye 
think I'd be chating ye ?’ says I. 

“ A nod was all the answer as the crayture 
popped my money into a drawer and quietly 
sat down again. 

„ Come now,’ I says, says I, ‘I like a 
joke as well as any man, but hand me over 
my baccy and my change, 'cause it’s in a 
hurry I’m in.’ 

„Another nod from the ugly ould man. 

D'ye take me for a fool, ye mane spal- 
peen ?’ I cries, losing hoult av my patience. 

* Another nod was all the answer. 

„Now goodness have a care av me,’ I 
roars, bringing my fist down on the counther 
wid a bang, ‘ but, ye little noddin’ nincompoop, 
if ye don’t be after sarving me this mortal 
minut, I'll lape over the counther that's 
betwix us, and it’s not a whole bone in the 
body av ye I'll be laving!’ 

“*Hillo!  Hillo!' cries a young man 


(To be continued.) 


entering at the minute. ‘ What's all the 
strush about ? ' 

** It’s the ugly ould chap av a father av 
ye, Isays. ‘ He'scheeted me out av as good 
a half-crown as ever came from the Mint.’ 

My father is it ?’ cried the young man, 
thrusting both hands into his breeches 
pockets as far as they'd go and laughing till 
he was doubled intwo. Then he straightened 
himself up, took one glance at his father, and 
forthwith doubled himself up again. 

„Tell me, I says, appaling to an ould 
woman who had just entered—* Tell me,’ says 
I, ‘and Il give you a pound av snuff. Tell 
me, woman, is this a mad-house I've got into 
by mistake or is it only draming I am ?' 

“ But 'deed, indeed, gintlemen, when I was 
tould that the little ould man wasn't a little 
ould man at all, but a rang-o-tang dressed up 
loike, bedad I could afford to laugh wid the 
best av thim. 

“The young man guffawed, I roared, the 
ould lady cackled and mumbled, the monkey 
jabbered, and sorra such a shopful was ever 
seen in the world before. 

* And my story is just as thrue as thet we're 
all resting round the camp-fire at this 
blissed moment." 

Paddy's story created considerable merri- 
ment. Then Dr. Cheyne spoke. Isn't it 
time, Captain McKenzie, you were spinning 
us a bit of a yarn yourself?“ 

„Well,“ said the Skipper, I suppose I 
must try. But mine shall be a shore yarn, 
with a jolly sailor in it. 

There was a bonnie, bonnie, old-fashioned 
inn that stood in the village of Twistleton in 
Berkshire, where I lived a year ortwo. Well, 
back from the road it lay with two huge trees 
in front, and a bench or two, where, on 
summer evenings, farm servants, fat and 
broad with cow-gowns on, used to sit and 
enjoy their bread and cheese and talks, But 
on winter evenings the more respectable 
class used to assemble twice a week in the 
comfortable, old-fashioned parlour. 

“ So here goes for my story, and I think 
there is an odd smile or two in it.” 
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H“ serious illness and long convalescence 

which followed were undoubtedly 
lengthened by the keenness with which he 
felt his dependent position. 

In sober truth, his first day’s labour in the 
office went further towards making a new 
man of him than many weeks of nursing and 
idleness, for he was breathing the breath of 
that proud independence which was to him 
as dear as life itself. We had up to this 
never addressed him by name, for the very 
simple reason that we were in ignorance on 
this point; but, without in the least wishing 
to pry into his undoubtedly painful past, it 
was impossible, of course, as soon as he 
became part of the human machinery of the 
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run, that such a condition of things should 
continue. ° 

“ I forgot the necessity,” he said when I 
asked him; “but anything will do, will it 
not?“ and there was a distinct challenge in 
his eyes as he asked the question. 

* Certainly," I said. 

“ Sir "—his face went suddenly scarlet— 
“this is, believe me, not the least of those 
many kindnesses for which I have to thank 
you. You can never know how much I 
appreciate this indulgence. I would have 
you call me "—he paused and thought for a 
moment—‘ Raphson." 

So Raphson he became, and his past, of 
which the curtain was thus for a moment 
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touched, remained undisclosed in every 
particular, and was a subject never again 
referred to in his presence, save once, while 
both of us lived. Of one thing, however, was 
I certain, and that was, that, whatever were 
the reasons of his desire to conceal his 
identity, they arose from no dishonourable 
motive; for Raphson had not the look nor 
the bearing of a dishonest man. Nor did I 
ever find this opinion a mistaken one. 

There was another point which was a 
sealed book between us, and others, always 
during his lifetime. That was the manner 
of his coming ; the men of the run never 
knew, my wife even never knew, and certainly 
ihe world, as represented by the nearest. 
(township. 
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township, never had the faintest inkling of 
how it really was that Raphson entered my 
service. He had asked for work, and he had 
pot it; that was all people who asked were told. 

Two years was time enough in which to 
discover both the abilities Raphson possessed 
for occupying a more responsible position 
than that of run book-keeper, and also the 
means for giving them scope. At theend of 
that period he had risen through the several 
grades to be junior overseer, nud had earned 
not only my praises, but those of the senior 
overseer—dour, cautious Mac, whose verbal 
nppreciation was popularly considered to be 
something almost mythical. 

He got on well with the men, too, probably 
because he was from the beginning a fellow 
man and stockman, first; a new chum with a 
drawl which he never lost, and other appur- 
tenances foreign to them and their ways, 
second ; and a modest gentleman naturally 
always. He took the royal road to their 
hearts on the day of his first appearance as 
a stock driver, when, being a man short, he 
came out from the office to give us a hand. 
Because a chap sneered at him for a green- 
horn, on & horse that he had never ridden 
before, and he was no roughrider, as our 
roughriders go, though a good gentleman 
rider, he jumped five feet seven and a-half — 
one of the drivers measured it nfterwards-— 
of barbed-wire fence, and a ditch on the 
other side, without flinching, to head off a 
half-mad steer. Had he touched the highest 
strand it would have meant a death not 
pleasant to think of, and no one doubted his 
courage afterwards. But it was not until he 
had been with us nearly three years that we 
came to have any idea of what heights his 
pluck—ay, heroism— would rise to. 

From just before shearing time everything 
seemed to go wrong, as if actuated by some 
malevolent instinct. The head overseer 
was called away by the sudden illness of a 
relative, the wool returns promised to be 
smaller than they had been for years and the 
price lower, even the shearers one memorable 
day showed their sympathy with the 
prevailing tendency by unexpectedly striking 
for higher wages, and threatening dark deeds 
if their demands were not complied with, 
with the result that the ringleader, 
after feeling the weight of Haphson's 
fist, was finally, with bis associates, cowed 
into lasting submission. Just prior to this I 
had been thrown from a horse and my right 
leg so injured that I had to lay up for several 
weeks, and fume and worry from an invalid 
chair over the evil turn things had taken. 
For three months on end had the weather 
continued fine, with never a drop of rain— 
quite an unusual length of time—which 
meant anxiety and need for constant 
watchfulness everywhere, and double work 
at the northern end of the run, where the 
principal creek had inopportunely dried 
up. It was an ideal season for a bush fire of 
magnitude, for the country was more parched 
than I ever remembered seeing it before, 
even the undergrow.h of the bush being dead 
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and dry as tinder. A carelessly thrown 
match would literally set miles of country 
blazing and imperil many thousand pounds’ 
worth of property, if not human lives. 

Without Raphson we would indeed have 
been in a sorry state. Many thousand times 
during that anxious period, from purely 
seltish motives, did I thank my lucky stars 
that I had taken him into my service. He 
was indispensable and invaluable; from 
daylight until dark and long afterwards he 
worked with both his brains and his hands 
as only a hard-working owner could be 
expected to work, guiding, persuading, 
ordering, convincing, occasionally using 
somewhat unorthodox means to gain his 
ends, but always somehow managing to do 
the right thing at the right moment. 

A week before Christmas, and shortly after 
my accident, Dick, our boy, accepted au 
invitation to visit the son of a neighbouring 
runholder and a schoolmate of his. It was 
not the first time by many that he had gone 
alone und returned without the smallest 
mishap, so that it was without any misgivings 
that we saw him ride off on his forty-mile 
journey to the Pellews'. It was his intention 
to return for Christmas Day, which, for all its 
happening beneath the Southern Cross, was 
always celebrated by us, as with 1nost British 
Colonias, after the time-honoured customs of 
„home, with every available member of the 
family present. 

Five days afterwards he wrote to say that 
young Pellew wanted him to go with a party 
on Christmas Eve wild.cattle shooting. So 
that his acceptance would not upset the 
arrangements we had made for his return, 
he would ride half the way home after the 
sport was over, stop the night at a certain 
whare in the bush, and continue his journey 
in the early morning, arriving at the house 
in time for breakfast. Though wild-cattle 
shooting, even from a spectator’s point of view, 
is hardly a salubrious amusement for young- 
sters, we had fain to consent for lack. of 
means to object in time, and so the matter 
rested. 

The eve of Christmas was breathless and 
oppressively hot. After tea my chair was 
wheeled out on to the balcony, and from this 
post of vantage I watched the sun sink ina 
brazen sky to its rest behind the forested 
ranges which marked our horizon. The air 
was exquisitely clear, free from the heat haze 
which had dimmed the view earlier in the 
day, and every scar on the distant cliffs and 
limb of the trees, unbelievably distant to 
anyone less versed in the lay of the country 
than myself, was delicately outlined in the 
rich glow of light. Even though I would 
have been glad of nothing so much as the 
sight of effacing rain-clouds, I could not but 
appreciate keenly the exquisite colouring and 
the superb width and clearness of view for 
which the certain non-approach of rain alone 
was responsible. Then I noticed a strange 
thing. 

Long after the sun had disappeared and 
night from the hollows and depressions had 
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begun to darken the insect noisy earth, ita 
retlection, so I deemed it, with a peculiar 
shade of redness, brightened the trees away to 
the right, far from where the sun itself had 
sunk. The light glowed and faded most 
peculiarly, one moment showing us a vivid 
background to the fretted hills, the next 
fading, so that the point of its greatest 
jntensity was, save for the faintest tint, 
indistinguishable from the pearl-grey of the 
surrounding sky. 

I had never noticed such a phenomenon 
before, and, pointed though the only possible 
inference would seem to be, I entirely failed 
to read in the sight its terrible import, nor 
did any other member of the household who 
happened to see it display greater per- 
spicuity. 

The mosquitoes were rising in myriads 
from the swamp; their high-pitched singing 
came in a subdued, never-ceasing wave of 
sound across the dimly outlined paddocks, 
and when, attracted by the light, they began, 
in company with sundry crickets and beetles, 
to invade the balcony and its occupants, I 
went indoors, giving no second thought to 
the peculiarities of the sunset, one which 
nevertheless I was fated to remember all the 
days of my life. 

When I retired that night I could not get 
to sleep: the heat, the mosquitoes, the run 
troubles, my injury and helplessness, all 
conibined to keep me wide awake. I read 
for some time, until my eyes ached, without 
more satisfactory result, then turned down 
the light and tried half a dozen recommended 
recipes for defeating insomnia. All without 
success. I was instead left more wide awake 
than ever, so, in despair, I donned a dressing 
gown, propped myself up with pillows, and. 
for lack of something better to do, worried 
with my eyes instinctively on the lightest 
part of the room—the blind. 

A curious colour for moonlight, surely. I 
rubbed my eyes and blinked several times to 
make certain I was not mistaken or asleep. 
But I was neither, the moonlight was reddish 
andit flickered. There was no delusion ; and 
while I hesitated whether to call to my wife 
in the next room, I heard a stealthy footstep 
on the landing. It approached my door and 
passed in the direction of the storeroom at 
the end of the passage. When the visitor 
returned as quietly, I turned up the light and 
asked who was there. In a minute or two, 
Raphson, fully dressed save for his boots, 
opened the door softly and entered. His face 
was ominously grave. 

„What's wrong," I asked with instinctive 
dread. 

* The bush is on fire,” he answered quietly. 

* Not this side of the range, on this night 
of all nights, surely, Raphson,“ I cried, with 
some vain hope in my heart that even the 
worst of bad fortune could not combine both 
evils. 

He noddedregretfully. “ And, sir, I'm sorry 
to say, dangerously close to the track in two 
places, and spreading fast.“ 

(To be continued.) 


A STRANGE LIFE STORY OF WILD ADVENTURE AND PERIL. 


ARLY one morning. just as the trade wind 

4 began to lift the white mountain mist 
which enveloped the dark valleys and moun- 
tain slopes of the island, Denison, the super- 
cargo of the trading schooner Palestine, put 
off from her side and was pulled ashore to 
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the house of the one white trader. The man's 
name was Randle, and as he heard the super- 
cargo’s footstep he came to the door and bade 
him good morning. 

How are you, Randle ?”’ said the young 
man, shaking hands with the quiet-voiced, 


white-haired old trader, and following him 
inside. I'm going for a day's shooting while I 
have the chance. Can you come ? ” 

Randle shook his head. Would like to. 
but-can't spare the time to-day; but Harry 
and the girls will be delighted to go with you. 


Wait a minute, and have a cup of coffee first. 
They'll be here presently.” 

Denison put down his gun and took a seat 
in the cool, comfortable-looking sitting-room, 
and in a few minutes Hester and Kate Randle 
and their brother came in. The two girls 
were both over twenty years of age. Hester, 
the elder, was remarkably handsome, and 
much resembled her father in voice and 
manner. Kate was of much smaller build, 
full of vivacity, and her big, merry brown 
eyes matched the dimples on her soft, sun- 
tanned cheeks. Harry, who was Randle's 
youngest child, was a heavily built, some- 
what sullen-faced youth of eighteen, and the 
native blood in his veins showed much more 
strongly than it did with his sisters. They 
were all pleased to see the supercargo, and 
at once set about making preparations, 
Harry getting their guns ready and the two 
girls packing a basket with cold food. 

* You'll getany amount of pigeons about two 
miles from here," said the old trader, and 
very likely & pig or two. The girls know 
the way, and if two of you take the right 
branch of the river and two the left you'll 
have some fine sport.“ 

* Father," said the elder girl, in her pretty, 
halting English, as she picked up her gun, 
„ don! you think Mr. Denison would like to 
see ol’ Mary? We hav’ been tell him so 
much about her. Don’ you think we might 
stop there and let Mr. Denison have some 
talk with her?“ 

“Ay, ay, my girl. Yes; go and see the 
poor old thing. I’m sure she'll be delighted. 
You'l like her, Mr. Denison. She's as fine 
an old woman as ever breathed. But don't 
take that basket of food with you, Kate. She'd 
feel awfully insulted if you did not eatin her 
house." 

The girls obeyed, much to their brother's 
satisfaction, inasmuch as the basket was 
rather heavy, and also awkward to carry 
through the mountain forest. In a few 
minutes the four started, and Hester, as she 
stepped out beside Denison, said that she was 
glad he was visiting old Mary. You see," 
she said, “she hav’ not good eyesight now, 
and so she cannot now come an’ see us as 
she do plenty times before.“ 

* I'm glad I shall see her," said the young 
man; “she must be a good old soul.” 

* Oh, yes," broke in Kate, she is good 
and brave, an’ we all love her. Everyone 
mus’ love her. She hav’ known us since we 
were born, and when our mother died in 
Samoa ten years ago ol’ Mary was jus’ like 
a second mother to us. An’ my father tried 
so hard to get her to come and live with us ; 
but no, she would not, not even for us. So 
she went back to her house in the mountain, 
because she says she wants to die there. 
Ah, you will like her. . . and she will tell 
you how she saved the ship when her husband 
was killed, and about many, many things.” 


Two hours later Denison and his friends 
emerged out upon a cultivated ground at the 
foot of the mountain, on which stood three 
or four native houses, all neatly enclosed by 
low stone walls formed of coral slabs. In 
front of the village a crystal stream poured 
swiftly and noisily over its rocky bed on its 
way seaward, and on each thickly wooded 
bank the stately boles ef some scores of 
graceful coco-palms rose high above the sur- 
rounding foliage. Except for the hum of the 
brawling stream and the cries of birds, the 
silence was unbroken, and only two or three 
small children, who were playing under the 
shade of a bread-fruit tree, were visible. But 
these, as they heard the sound of the visitors’ 
voices, came towards them shouting out to 
their elders within the huts that “ four white 
people with guns " had come. In a moment 
some grown people of both sexes came out 
and shook hands with the party. 

" This is Mary's house," said Hester to 
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Denison, pointing out the largest. Let us 
go there at once. Ah, see, there she is at the 
door waiting for us." 

„Come, come inside,” cried the old woman 
in a firm yet pleasant voice, and Denison, 
looking to the right, saw that “ Mary," in 
spite of her years and blindness, was still 
robust and active-looking. She was dressed 
in a blue print gown and blouse, and her 
grey hair was neatly dressed in the island 
fashion. In her smooth brown right hand 
she grasped the handle of a polished walking- 
stick, her left arm she held across her 
bosom—the hand was missing from the wrist. 

„How do you do, sir? " she said in clear 
English, as, giving her stick to Kate Randle, 
she held out her hand to the supercargo. 
* I am so glad that you have come to see me. 
You are Mr. Denison, I know. Is Captain 
Packenham quite well? Come, Kitty, see to 
your friend. There, that cane lounge is the 
most comfortable. Harry, please shoot a 
couple of chickens at once, and then tell my 
people to get some taro, and make an 
oven." 

“ Oh, that is just like you, Mary," said 
Kate, laughing; before we have spoken 
three words to you, you begin getting things 
cooked for us." 

The old woman turned her sunburnt face 
towards the girl, shook her stick warningly, 
and said, in the native tongue: 

Leave me to rule in mine own house, 
saucy,” and then Denison had an effort to 
restrain his gravity as Mary, unaware that 
he had a very fair knowledge of the dialect 
in which she spoke, asked the two girls if 
either of them had thought of him as a 
husband. Kate put her hand over Mary’s 
mouth and whispered to her to cease. She 
drew the girl to her and hugged her. 

Whilst the meal was being prepared 
Denison was studying the house and its 
contents. Exteriorly the place bore no 
difference to the usual native house, but 
within it was plainly and yet comfortably 
furnished in European fashion, and the 
tables, chairs, and sideboard had evidently 
been portion of a ship's cabin fittings. From 
the sitting-room—the floor of which was 
covered by white China matting—he could 
see & bedroom opposite, a bed with snowy 
white mosquito curtains, and two mahogany 
chairs draped with old-fashioned anti- 
macassars. The sight of these simple 
furnishings first made him smile, then sigh 
—he had not seen such things since he had 
left his own home nearly six years before. 
Hung upon the walls of the sitting-room 
were half a dozen old and faded engravings, 
and on a side table were a sextant and 
chronometer case, each containing instru- 
ments so clumsy and obsolete that a modern 
seaman would have looked upon them as 
veritable curiosities. 

From the surroundings within the room 
Denison’s eyes wandered to the placid beauty 
of the scene without, where the plumes of 
the coco-palms overhanging the swift waters 
of the tiny stream scarce stirred to the light 
air that blew softly up the valley from the sea, 
and when they did move narrow shafts of 
light from the now high-mounted sun would 
glint and shine through upon the pale green 
foliage of the scrub beneath. Then once 
again his attention was directed to their 
hostess, who was now talking quietly to the 
two Randle girls, her calm, peaceful features 
seeming to him to derive an added but yet 
consistent dignity from the harmonies of 
Nature around her. 

What was the story of her infancy? he 
wondered. That she did not know it herself 
he had been told by old Randle, who yet 
knew more of her history and the tragedy of 
her later life than anyone else. Both young 
Denison, the supercargo of five-and-twenty, 
and. Randle, the grizzled wanderer and 
veteran of sixty-five, hed known many 
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tragedies during their career in the Pacific ; 
but the story of this half-blind, crippled old 
woman, when he learnt it in full, appealed 
strongly to the younger man, and was never 
forgotten in his after-life. 


They had had a merry midday meal, dur- 
ing which Mary Eury —for that was her 
name—-pronmised Denison that she would tell 
him all about herself after he and the Randles 
came back from shooting; but,“ she added, 
with her soft, tremulous laugh, only on one 
condition, Mr. Denison—only on one condi- 
tion. You must bring Captain Packenham to 
see me before the Palestine sails. Iam an 
old woman now, and would like to see him. 
I knew him many years ago when he was a 
lad of nineteen. Ah, it is so long ago! 
That was in Samoa. Has he never spoken 


of me?” 


Often, Mrs. Eury ——" 

* Don't call me Mrs. Eury, Mr. Denison. 
Call me ‘ Mary,’ as do these dear friends of 
mine. ‘Mary’—‘Old Mary’ if you like. 
Everyone who knew me and my dear hus- 
band in those far, far back days used to call 
me ‘Mary’ and my husband ‘ Bob Eury’ 
instead of Mrs. Eury ’ and Captain Eury.' 
And now, so many, many years have gone... 
and now I am Old Mary’... and I think I 
like it better than Mrs. Eury. And so Captain 
Packenham has not forgotten me? 

Denison hastened to explain. Indeed he 
has not. He remembers you very well, and 
would have come with me to-day, but he is 
putting the schooner on the beach to clean 
her. And I am sure he will be delighted to 
come and see you to-morrow.” 

„Of course he must. Surely every English 
and American in the South Seas should 
come and see me ; for my husband was ever 
a good friend to every sailor that ever sailed 
in the island trade—from Fiji to the Bonins. 
There now, I won’t chatter any more, or else 
you will be too frightened to come back to 
such a garrulous old creature. Ah, if God 
had but spared to me my eyesight I should 
come with you into the mountains. I love 
the solitude, and the sweet call of the 
pigeons, and the sound of the waterfall at the 
side of Taomaunga. And I know every inch 
of the country, and, blind as I am,I could 
yet find my way along the mountain-side. 
Kate, and you, Harry, do not keep Mr. 
Denison out too late." 

By sunset the shooting party had returned, 
and, after a bathe in the cool waters of the 
mountain stream, Denison returned to the 
house. Kate Randle and her sister, assisted 
by some native women, were plucking 
pigeons for the evening meal. Harry was 
lying down on the broad of his back on the 
grassy sward with closed eyes, smoking, and 
their hostess was sitting in a wide cane bench 
outside the house. She heard the young 


man's footster, and bcckonedhim. Then she 
told him her story. 
( 70 be continued.) 
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T earlier and less sophisticated times than 

the present, men were wont, in the 
springtime of the year to set apart one day 
on which they might give themselves up to 
unstinted merry-making, to testify to their 
gratitude and delight that the long dreary 
rule of winter was at an end. i 

And what day in the calendar could be 
more appropriate than the first of May, 
" When all the woods are green," and the 
hawthorns are pyramids of fragrance and 
beauty ? So, on this day, everyone cast aside 
care and work, and entered heartily into the 
spirit of the jocund season, from the monarch 
downwards. Courtier and merchant, soldier 
and eitizen, ’prentice and peasant, all went 
to the woods and fields a-maying. 

In the days of “good Queen Bess," when 
England was “Merry England," it was 
customary for the people to go out in groups 
or parties at midnight on May Day Eve to 
gather branches of trees, printipally haw- 


thorn and birch, and wildflowers, returning 
at sunrise, with music and singing andmuch . 


merriment, to decorate their houses. 


\ 
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OLD LONDON MAYPOLES. 
By ARTHUR WRIGHT. 


On these occasions, the girls of the party 
did not fail to bathe their faces in the dew, 
a sovereign recipe in those days for a 
beautiful complexion. 

But the great event of this auspicious day 
was the bringing home of the Maypole. The 
old chronicler, Stubbs, who held all such 
practices in righteous horror, as being little 
short of idolatry, has left us a charming 
description of the ceremony. “They have,” 
he wrote, "twenty or forty yoke of oxen, 
every ox having a sweet nosegay of flowers 
tied to the tips of his horns, and these oxen 
draw home the Maypole . . . which they 
covered all over with flowers and herbs, 
bound round with strings, from the top to 
the bottom ; and sometimes it was painted 
with variable colours, having two or three 
hundred men, women, and children, follow- 
ing it with great devotion. And thus 
equipped, it was reared, with handkerchiefs 
and flags streaming on the top; they straw 
the ground round about it; they bind green 
boughs about it; they set up summer halls, 
bowers, and arbours hard by it, and then 
fall they to banqueting and feasting, to 
leaping and dancing about it." 


“The Maypole is up, 
Now give me the cup, 

Til drink to the garlands around it; 
But first drink unto those 
Whose hands did compose 

The glory of flowers that crown'd it." 


Thus sang & poet of the seventeenth 
century, and it is not difficult to picture in 
one's mind the joyous occasion. The 
elender, lofty shaft, ray with garlands and 
streamers, the concourse of happy holiday 
folk, the mummers and jesters, the music, the 
booths of boughs and the surrounding houses 
decorated with green branches of trees and 
garlands of flowers, till, as Herrick has so 


quaintly put it, “each field turns a street, . 


each street a parke." Under the Maypole, 
in an arbour made of green boughs and 
branches of hawthorn, sits the Lady of the 
May. All day long happy lads and lasses 


dance round her to the strains of the bag- : 


pipes, till night falls and puts an end to their 
merrymaking. ‘Then the Lady calls them 
to her one by one, making each a small gift. 
To one she gives & garland of roses, to 


another a carved crook or a handkerchief, to . 


one, more favoured, a kiss or her garter, till 


* None returneth empty that has spent 
His pains to fill their rural merriment.” 


Nearly every parish in England had its 
May Day games and shows; its archery 
meetings, morris dances, bonfires and 
banquets, and above all its Maypole. 

Nor were the citizens of London backward 
in keeping this English Floralia, which may 
have had its origin in the great Festival to 


Flora which was held on the twenty-eighth « 


day of April in ancient Rome, where also 


it was customary for the women to offer . 
- sacrifices on the first of May to the Bona Dea 
. —the Good Goddess of the earth. 


London could boast of several Maypoles. 
An old writer remarks, ‘I find, also, that in 
the month of May the citizens of London of 
all estates, lightly in every parish, or some- 
times two or three parishes joined together, 


. had their several Mayings and did fetch in 


Maypoles, with divers warlike shows, with 
good archers, morris dancers and other devices 
for pastime all the day long, and towards 
evening they had stage plays and bonfires in 


the streets." 


It is also recorded that in the reign of 
Henry the Sixth, the Aldermen and Sheriffs 


— 
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of London went to the Bishop of London's 
wood in the parish of Stebunkeath to keep 
May Day, and had there a “ worshipful 
dinner." Lydgate, the poet monk of Bury 
St. Edmund's, sent them a “ joyful commend- 
ation ” of the season by a special messenger, 
or pursuivant. 

Two at least of London's Maypoles 
achieved something of distinction, and their 
memory has been kept green by successive 
generations. One of these stood formerly on 
the site of the church of St. Mary-le-Strand. 
It was, says Stow the historian, one hundred 
feet high; and Pasquil, a poet of the seven- 
teenth century, declared “ no city, towne, nor 
streete " could “ parallel ” it. | 

This fine shaft was removed in 1664 by 
the Puritans, and probably burned, as on the 
restoration of Charles the Second & new pole 
waserected, which, according to a publication 
of the time entitled The Citie's Loyaltie 
Displayed.“ was thirty-four feet taller than its 
predecessor. It was made in two pieces and 
brought to Scotland Yard, near the Palace, 
whence it was conveyed with much 
ceremony and rejoicing to the Strand, where, 
with the consent of the King and the Duke 
of York, it was erected at the cost of the 
parishioners, on April 14, 1661. 

On its way from Scotland Yard this historic 
Maypole was preceded by a streamer, or flag, 
and a band of music, followed by twelve 
sailors with the necessary tackle for raising 
it. After these came three men carrying 
three crowns, with a streamer, drums and 
other music. The shaft having been joined 
together and strengthened with iron bands, 
the "crown and cane with the King's arms 
richly gilded " was placed on the head anda 
large hoop about the middle. Then, to the 
sound of drums and trumpets, the Maypole 
was raised upright amid the cheers of the 
people and to the great delight of the King 
and the Duke of York. Afterwards a party 
of morris dancers, adorned with purple scarves, 
danced round it to the strains of tabor and 
pipe. The streets were thronged with people 
shouting and singing all day long. 

The erection of this Maypole is said to 
have been due to a blacksmith in the Savoy, 
whose daughter married General Monk, 
afterwards Duke of Albemarle. Newcastle 
Street, named after John Holles, Duke of 
Newcastle, who owned the property, was for- 
merly known as Maypole Alley, a name still 


- attached to a narrow court in the vicinity. 


After fifty years’ service, this Maypole 
became so much decayed as to be a source of 
great danger, and it was removed on July 4, 


. 1713. 


A new shaft was erected to take its place 
a little more to the west, on the site of the 
drinking-fountain which now stands opposite 
Somerset House. Its career was a brief one. 
It was taken dcwn in 1717 and conveyed 
to: Wanstead, where it was used as a support 
to the great telescope owned by the Hoyal 
Society. 

Another and more celebrated Maypole 


Vas that erected before the south door of the 


church of St. Andrew the Apostle in Leaden- 
hall Street, formerly called Cornhill. This 
pole was so lofty, it towered up above the 
steeple and gave the church the name by 
which it is so well known—St. Andrew 
Undershaft. 

Chaucer, in his description of a vain 
boaster or braggart, says, He bears his head 
as he would bear the great shaft of Corn- 
hill." 

This ancient Maypole became celebrated 
from its connection with the deplorable 
"prentice riot on the first of May, 1513; ever 
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afterwards known as the “Evil May Day." 
The feeling against the foreign craftsmen and 
merchants in the city was at this time very 
strong, and was further inflamed by a sermon 
preached by Dr. Bell, a canon of the Sanc- 
tuary, Spittle. In this he drew a probably 
exaggerated picture of the affluence and in- 
dolence of the foreigners as compared with 
the struggles and privations of the English 
workmen. Insults and quarrels between the 
younger hot-headed citizens and foreigners 
followed, which led to the imprisonment of 
several of the former and culminated in 
serious rioting on the following May Day. 
Numbers of people were injured and many 
L ases broken into and sacked. and, when 
order was at last restored, over four hundred 
persons, including boys and a few women, 
were arrested and brought, tied in ropes, 
before the authorities. Thirteen of these 
unfortunate disturbers of the peace were 
sentenced to be hanged, drawn, and quartered, 
and the sentences were rigorously carried 
out; the remainder were eventually par- 
doned. 

From that time, this ancient Maypole 
was never raised again, but hung on its 
hooks in Shaft Alley till the third year of 
Edward the Sixth’s reign, when a sermon 
preached at St. Paul’s Cross, denouncing the 
Maypole as an idol, led to its destruction by 
some persons the same day. 

The historian Stow, who was present at 
the preaching of the sermon and witnessed 
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EARS ago, when a boy at school, I was in 

the habit of spending my holidays with 

a cousin whose father was the under manager 

of a large mine on the South Durham coal- 
field. 

All along the Wear Valley the air is thick 
with the ascending smoke from collieries, 
blast-furnaces, and coke-ovens. Not a very 
desirable place, you would say, to spend a 
holiday at, but fascinating enough to me. 

The conditions of life among the boys 
living in this district at that time were very 
undesirable. 

The law for compulsory attendance at 
school had not been framed, and it was no 
uncommon thing for & boy, as soon as he 
attained the age of nine, to be sent down 
mines over a thousand feet deep, where he 
remained sixteen hours per day. 

To realise the awful conditions of life 
endured by these youngsters will be made 
plainer when I assert that these trappers ” 
—so called from their occupation—during 
the winter months saw daylight once per 
week— viz. on Sundays. 

That was boy life" to many in the year 
1868, who had the misfortune to reside on 
the coal-belt of Durham ard Northumber- 
land. 

The hour of descent into the coal-mine was 
five in the morning, ofttimes earlier; and a 
boy was lucky if he found himself eating his 
combined dinner and supper at eight o'clock 
in the evening. 

The utter loneliness of the trapper's life is 
something awful to contemplate. For from 
twelve to sixteen hours & day he was obliged 
to sit in darkness deep down in the bowels 
of the earth, without a soul to speak to, in a 
darkness that could be felt —and I speak from 
personal knowledge of & coal-mine. 

His work—not very arduous,it is true— 
consisted of opening and shutting a irap " 
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the destruction of the shaft after, relates that 
the dwellers in Shaft Alley, when “ they 
had dined to make themselves strong,: 
gathered more help, and with great labour 
raising the shaft from the hooks whereon 
it had rested for two and thirty years, 
they sawed it in pieces, every man tak- 
ing for his share so much as had lain 
over his door and stall, the length of his 
house." | 

The last Maypole known to exist in the 
neighbourhood of London is said to have 
stood on the Green at Hendon, while at 
Kennington a Maypole was to be seen as 
late as 1795. It was erected on the south 
side of Workhouse Lane, nearly opposite the 
Black Prince public-house. It was much 


frequented by the milkmaids of the neigh. 
bourhood on May Day. 

May Day was also called Robin Hood's 
Day, and to show how popular this national 
holiday was, Bishop Latimer once com. 
plained that, going to preach in a town on 
that day, he could get no congregation 
because all were gone a-maying. All the 
churches were locked up, and when at last 
the key of one was brought to him it was 
with this petition: “Syr, this is a busy 
day with us; wecannot hear you; itis Robin 
Hood's Day ; the parish are gone abroad to 
gather for Robin Hood; I pray you let 
(hinder) them not." So, as he added, he 
„was fain to give place to Robin Hood and 
his men." 


A BOY HERO. 


By WILLIAM JOHNSTON, 
Author of * One of Buller’s Horse," ete. 


door on the little railroad leading to and 
from the various workings of the mine. 

He faced death every day and nearly 
every minute of his life down below, but this 
bred in him a contempt of danger, a fearless- 
ness not surpassed by that possessed by 
any other type of human kind. 

The subject of my sketch was named 
Green, and, at the time of the incident about 
to be recorded, was about sixteen years of age. 
Education, as we understand jt, he possessed 
little or nothing of. He might have been able 
to write his name, but this I very much 
doubt. 

During his brief school-life he was a most 
undesirable scholar, putting in on an average 
perhaps one attendance per week. The re- 
maining nine times when he ought to have 
been at school were spent in fishing for trout 
and gudgeon in the Gaunless, a fellside beck 
that joins the river Wear, or, when he felt so 
inclined, taking a longer trip to Osterly in 
order to watch blasting operations at the big 
stone-quarries there. 

In due course of time Green became a 
" trapper " at the Saint Hilda mine, being 
eventually promoted to the post of putter ` 
when he reached the age of fourteen. 

A “putter” is a boy in charge of a pony, 
whose duty it is to convey empty “tubs” 
from the shaft bottom to the face" or work- 
ings and bring back full ones. Many of the 
ponies employed in this work do not stand 
higher than an ordinary dining-table. And 
for exuberance of animal spirits commend me 
to a “ putter's" pony. The little beasts, bred 
on the fellsides and fed on the best of corn, 
get at times almost uncontrollable, and kick 
and bite with extraordinary energy. 

Green’s pony was named Punch, a little 
stallion that had maimed half a dozen boys. 
The animal took instinctively to Green. And 
if ever a bond of fricndship existed between 
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man and beast, it was between Green and 
Punch. I have on one or two occasions 
descended the mine with Green in the early 
morning, and I can never forget the demon- 
strations of pleasure exhibited by Punch when 
Green approached the stables and called out 
the familiar name. 

Punch would almost go wild with delight, 
whinneying in a manner that used to set the 
other ponies in the stables pawing the floor 
with their hoofs. 

Green’s behaviour to Punch ingrained in me 
a high respect for the lad. Despite his rough 
“ bringing-up," as we Northerners say, the 
“ putter’’ lad was most kind and humane in 
his treatment of the beautiful little stallion, 
and this, I think, counts for much with Him 
who created man and beast. 

I don't think Green possessed the quality 
known as “fear " ; in fact, I am firmly con- 
vinced that he was fearless. I have seen 
him many times walk across a piece of oak 
bunting, six inches wide, overhanging an 
awful abyss of dark space, one thousand feet 
deep, laughing and joking all the while. The 
slightest slip would have precipitated him 
down the shaft, where he would have been 
dashed to pieces. 

At the time of which I write coal-mines 
were ventilated by means of huge furnaces 
at the bottom of the shaft. The downcast 
or main shaft conveyed the pure air into the 
workings, while the smoky shaft was the 
outlet for the vitiated air. 

It was no uncommon thing for Green, om 
an evening when work was suspended at the 
colliery, to go down the smoky shaft, aliding= 
down the steel-wire rope attached tothe cage 
which stood on the buntings over the shaf& 
sump. 

On another occasion, when the engineer 
was absent from duty, the mine having beera 
laid idle, Green: distinguished himself byr 


climbing up the pulley legs and completing 
a circuit of the gigantic wheel, eighteen feet 
in diameter. A single slip, through dizzi- 
ness or any other cause, and he would have 
experienced a sudden drop of—well, to be 
exact, one hundred and seventy-six fathoms, 
or one thousand and fifty-six feet! 

Green’s home was of the roughest kind. 
His mother had been dead half a dozen years, 
while his father was a confirmed drunkard, 
who half starved the lad, but could not break 
his gallant little spirit. 

It was a beautiful evening in September 
when my relative, Green, and I stood on the 
pithead watching the night-shift miners 
descending to their toil. Green had just 
ascended, and as I had grown friendly with 
the lad, we had a little chat. He cut a 
somewhat ludicrous figure with his rough 
flannel clothing and black face. 

The cages ascended and descended, carry- 
ing their precious freights of human life. 
The steel ropes fastened to the tops of the 
cages shimmered like silver snakes in the 
evening sunshine, disappearing from view 
in the awful blackness of the yawning 
mine. 

I may say that Green lived in a village 
&bout & mile away from the Hilda mine, and, 
scarcely knowing why I did so, I volunteered 
to accompany him to the outskirts of the 
village. 

I could see that he was pleased with my 
offer, and together we left the pit-head, my 
cousin in the meantime returning home. 

As we went along I told Green about my 
school life, the books that I loved, and the 
beautiful fellside country where I lived. My 
pit-boy friend was a keen naturalist and 
plied me with all kinds of questions respect- 
ing butterflies, moths, birds, and animals, and 
I was glad to be able to give him some little 
information of which he was ignorant. 

* I should like to live on the felle,” said 
Green quietly. * I'm tired of the smoke and 
the darkness." 

Pointing to the sun which was just setting 
over Stanhope heights, he continued, “ I like 
the sun, but I see little of him. Maybe an 
hour or two a day in summer, and hardly 
at all during the winter. Ours is a hard 
life," and Green sighed. 

I quite agreed with him, and was about to 
make some observation when he said: “ I'm 
going to get out of the pits, sir, for at the 
end of the week I'm going to enlist ns a 
soldier." 

I could advance neither pros nor cons for 
or against Green's proposition, as at that 
time my knowledge of military matters was 
anything but profound. True, I had occa- 
sionally seen a battery of artillery pass 
through our village, but as to the advantages 
or disadvantages of life in the army I knew 
nothing. 

I halted at the old stone bridge leading 
into the village, and for a few moments we 
stood chatting. I shall always remember his 
parting words. They were,“ The sun looks 
grand to-night, sir.” 

Well might he gaze upon the glorious 
setting sun, for it was the last time he was 
privileged to gaze upon it in its setting beauty. 

As I intended returning home the following 
day I insisted upon shaking hands with him, 
upon which he somewhat awkwardly de- 
murred, remarking that his hands were black 
and would soil mine, but I would not be 
refused. 

I sat up with my relatives rather late that 
night, and my uncle gave me some very in- 
teresting information about mines and 
mining, the dangers the pitmen underwent, 
and the awful calamities that from time to 
time happened. 

While lying in bed that night with my 
cousin Ned, I told him of Green's resolve. 
"^ don't wonder at it, said Ned. The lad is 
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half starved and kicked about by his brutal 
father, and I shall be glad if he does enlist, 
for he will be better off and receive more 
humane treatment than he does now. But 
I'm tired, so good night." And within five 
minutes my cousin was snoring heavily in 
the arms of Morpheus. 

Thoughts of Green persistently kept flash- 
ing through my mind, and it must have 
been well on towards morning before I 
fell asleep. 

It was just breaking daylight when I was 
roused by my cousin Ned. 

„Will,“ he was shouting, “ get up quick! 
There's something wrong at the colliery." 

I sprang quickly out of bed and joined 
Ned at the window. I was horrified at the 
sight which met my gaze, for the pithead of 
the Hilda was a mass of flames that shot 
high into the heavens. An immense black 
cloud of smoke hung above the flames, which 
made the forked fire seem to glow with 
greater intensity. 

In a few seconds both of us boys were 
downstairs, where we found my aunt conscious 
of the danger, crying bitterly, as her 
husband had descended the mine shortly after 
midnight. 

I shall never forget the horrors of that 
morning or the sea of human faces, many 
white and hard set, belonging to men and 
women from the surrounding pit villages. 

One hundred and twenty men and boys 
were entombed below in a living grave, and 
this total would have been trebled had the 
fire broken out late enough to allow the day- 
shift miners to descend. 

Women with white haggard faces were 
convulsively clutching their hands together, 
some praying, others crying hysterically. 

Hundreds of tons of the timber forming 
the pithead were ablaze, and little wonder— 
as the wood was soaked with tar and grease. 
The smoke in dense volumes kept pouring 
down the downcast shaft, which was the 
chief means of entrance to and exit from the 
mine. 

All thoughts were turned towards the 
“smoky” shaft, up which a thin vapoury 
column of smoke ascended, but so faint that 
experienced miners grew sick as they looked 
at it. 

* The ventilation in the mine is growing 
defective," I heard a strong bearded miner 
whisper to a comrade. * I'm afraid that 
there is small chance of any of them being 
found alive." 

Luckily the “smoky” shaft was fully 
thirty yards from the main pit-head. And 
the cages in it were worked by a separate set 
of engines. | 

Nemesis must have been at work on that 
September morning, for the “ smoky” shaft 
was found to be unworkable. 

The fire was still blazing at the main pit- 
head, and soon the immense pulley-wheels 
fell with an awful crash into the shaft, the 
top of which was well alight. The pulley 
legs had been burnt through and, overcoming 
the point of resistance, the wheels, many 
tons in weight, fell with deadly effect, tearing 
the oak buntings in the shaft as though the 
latter had been made of matchwood. 

There was only one means of saving the 
imprisoned miners below if not already 
dead, and the idea occurred to the chief 
engineer. 

The mine, which stands on the slope of a 
hill, received its water supply from a large 
reservoir situated at the top of this hill. 

Hundreds of willing hands grasped shovels 
and pickaxes, and within half an hour 
hundreds of tons of water from the reservoir 
were pouring down the down-cast shaft. 

The wind was blowing in a contrary 
direction to the “ smoky " shaft. It seemed 
to me then, and it does now, that an all-wise 
Providence had so ordained this. 
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One of the cages in the “smoky” shaft 
had stuck fast near the mouth, while, oi 
course, the other was at the bottom. 

A suggestion was made by some one— 
perhaps brandy was badly needed below. 
The only mode of ingress was by the rope 
attached to the cage at the bottom of the 
shaft. Would anyone volunteer? Ina trice 
& score of miners, among whom were several 
shaftmen, sprang to the front anxious for 
the honour. Miners as a class possess the 
hearts of lions. Rough they may be, but they 
are diamonds in the rough. 

Among the miners who thus so nobly 
volunteered was Tom Green, and he was 
chosen. A couple of tins filled with brandy 
were tied to his back, and he stepped forward 
to execute his perilous mission. 

His eyes caught mine as he went on the 
"flat sheets, and a smile crept over his 
face as he nodded his head in token of recog- 
nitiun. 

Carefully seizing the steel rope, he closed 
his legs round it and disappeared. 

It was a couple of hours before the “smoky ” 
shaft was in & condition for men to be drawn, 
but by noon all in the colliery, with the 
exception of three men and two boys, had 
been safely drawn to “ bank," all more or less 
suffering from stythe,“ as smoke in a mine 
is called—some unable to stand, others 
dazed as if suffering from the effects of 
drink. 

One of the two boys who did not return 
alive was Tom Green. He accomplished his 
mission in safety, and after delivering the 
brandy made inquiries as to whether anyone 
were missing or not. 

Then it turned out that three men and a 
boy were working in & level & couple of 
miles or so distant from the shaft bottom, 
and with them was Green's favourite pony 
— Punch. 

This was more than Green could bear, so, 
despite the expostulations of the men he had 
come to succour, he went in search of the 
missing miners and— Punch. 

The dead bodies of men, boys, and pony 
were found in & working twelve furlongs 
from the shaft-bottom. Poor Green's life 
had been an unhappy and hard one, but his 
death was truly noble. 
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O° all the roads which tempt the cyclist out 

of London,. north, south, east, or west, 
there is none that can vie with the road to 
Portsmouth for the beauty and variety of its 


scenery. It is a hilly route, no doubt, and 
therefore not favoured by the record-breaker ; 
but it may be taken as a general rule that 
flat roads do not reveal much scenic charm, 
whilst a hilly country is always ready with 
fresh surprises to gladden the eye, and to 
reward the rider after a toilsome ascent. 

The Portsmouth road has been described 
by some writers as the Royal Road; and 
certainly Kings and Queens have passed up 
and down it, eaten and drunken in some of 
the old inns, and perhaps got stuck fast in 
bog or morass in the days when there were 
no real roads to travel on. One writer is 
inclined to call it the Road of Assassination, 
on account of the many tragedies that have, 
at various times, been perpetrated upon it, 
but it is enough for us to know that it will 
afford a delightful ride, and bring us into 
contact with many objects of undoubted 
interest. 

From Kingston we will make our start, 
and here we are at once on historical ground. 
Its importance as a town dates from Saxon 
times, and upon the rude block of stone 
enclosed in an elaborate iron railing, as above 
depicted, eight kings were crowned. From 
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FAMOUS CYCLING ROADS. 
By A. R. QUINTON. 


(With Illustrations by the AUTHOR.) 


an upholsterer's point of view it is a poor 
thing as a seat; but kings were far from 
sitting or lying softly in those knockabout 
times. This stone stands in the market- 
place, through which we wheel and presently 
emerge by the side of Father Thames, whose 
pleasurable company we enjoy until the water- 
works at Surbiton are passed. Soon we 
reach the picturesque wayside inn known as 


THE ANCHOR RIPLEY 
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the “ Angel at Ditton, which is the initial 
point of that portion of our course which is 
known to the cyclists of the world as The 
Ripley Road." 
of road within the three kingdoms which has 


There is probably no stretch - 


acquired such renown, or which is more 
frequented by the votaries of the wheel, than 
the short ten miles between Ditton and 
Ripley. Good going is to be found down the 
Ripley Road when it cannot be found, perhaps, 
in any other direction out of London, and this 
fact has helped to secure for it the excep- 
tional position it has so long held as a cycling 
highway. 

A level stretch across Littleworth Common 
is followed by a steady rise into Esher, a 
village of essentially English character, with 
its wide street, its straggling houses, and its 
wealth of trees and shrubs. Close by is Clare- 
mont Park, the residence of the Duchess of 
Albany, whose estate stretches alongside the 
road for some distance on our left. 
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Horse-shoe Clump Hill is a trying climb 
after Esher is left behind, but it is followed 
by the Fair-Mile, with a descent into Cobham 
Street. Here we bend round in front of an 
old coaching-house, whose sign, a White 
Lion,’’ gazes down upon us from its elevated 
stand upon the porch of the inn. 

Church Cobham lies a little off to the left 
of our road, in the valley of the Mole, and 
has more attractions for the angler than the 
cyclist, albeit it possesses a quaint old 
church and an ancient stile house, dated 
1432. 

We cross the river Mole by a bridge of 
nine arches and ascend Pain’s Hill, at the 
summit of which the road forks, our course 
running to the left through the tall pines 
and silver-trunked birches of Pain’s Hill 
Park and Cobham Common, up to the crest 
of Red Hill, which opens out what is the 
loveliest bit of the Ripley Road. This 
pleasant scene is presently varied by a fine 
stretch of water with an island in its midst, 
concerning which an amusing tale is told. 
One fine day a band of itinerant musicians 
struck up outside the Hotel, which faces the 
lake at Wisley, to regale the inmates thereof 
with choice selections from their 5 
As their melody was not appreciated by the 
audience, a smooth-tongued emi was 
sent to interview them and to tell them that 
a-mythical Baron was revelling in their 
strains, but desired to hear them swelling 
over the. waters of the lake from a short 
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distance. The deluded 
musicians were ferried 
across to the island, 
where they were de- 
tained until a late hour 
despite their vehe- 
ment protests at their 
imprisonment. When 
at length released, they 
were suitably compen- 
sated for their sutfer- 
ings by the practical 
jokers. 

After more open 
commons and firs such 
as only Surrey can 
show, we cross a tiny 
bridge and enter the 
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little village of Ripley, which has been 
christened by an English nobleman the 
“Mecca of all good cyclists.” That it is an 
ancient village is evidenced by its Manor 
House, where the Virgin Queen Elizabeth is 
said to have rested during one of her royal 
progressions. It has also an old posting inn, 
known as the Talbot," but the favourite 
resort of wheel-men is at the end of the 
village, the unpretentious, many-gabled, old- 
world hostelrie shown in our illustration — 
the“ Anchor Inn." It stands as a landmark 
in cycling history—a spot, the memories and 
associations of which are cherished by thou- 
sands of cyclists throughout the length and 
breadth of the great empire on which the sun 
never sets. a 
Beyond Ripley the touring cyclist con- 
tinues on his way for about five miles of 
undulating road until he enters Guildford, 
where there is much of interest to be seen by 
those who care to tarry. On the left of the 
main street as we enter we may notice the 
Grammar School, founded in the reign of 
Edward vı., and on the opposite side stands 
Abbot’s Hospital—a charming old Tudor 
quadrangular building established for decayed 
tradesmen in 1619 by the archbishop whose 
arms are over the gateway. The most 
conspicuous building in the town, however, 
is the Guildhall, with its open turret and 
clock dial of peculiar construction which 
projects far over the roadway. Descending 
with care the precipitous granite-paved slope 
towards the bridge, we turn off sharply to the 
left down Quarry Street and pass the gate- 
way of the castle. Of the castle itself only the 
crumbling remuins of the Norman keep now 
remain, enclosed in a public garden. 

Between Guildford and Godalming there 
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stands on a steep bank 
near the road the ruined 
shrine of St. Catherine, 
shown in our sketch. 
— N An old legend ascribes 
TUN T * the building of this 
y r shrine and of the chapel 
| ] on St. Martha's Hill, a 
ö couple of miles distant, 
to two giant sisters of 
primeval days, who 
raised the walls with 
their own hands, and 
flung the enormous 
hammer they used at 
their work backwards 
and forwards from one 
hill to another.. But we 
are at liberty to believe this or not, as we 
choose. Godalming is a pleasant town, well 
known for its famous Charterhouse School, 
removed from London, but its narrow paved 
street is not agreeable riding for the cyclist, 
So we are not sorry to leave it behind and 
look forward to the ascent of Hindhead, 
where the finest scenery on the route cul- 
minates. At the village of Milford our road 
bifurcates and we take that to 
the right, which opens immedi. 
ately on to Witley Common, and 
we soon commence to rise. 
Hindhead is a mountain pass 
in miniature; nothing to be 
alarmed at, boys; but only re- 
quiring a long pull, a strong pull, 
and a pull all together to reach the 
summit, which is 903 ft. above 
the sea. Should there be a strong 
head wind from the south or west, 
then there will not be much riding | 
for the next two or three miles; | 
but if the elements are favour- | 
able, the greater portion of the 
distance may be ridden without | 
undue exertion, owing to the ex- | 
cellent condition of the road | 
| 
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surface. Splendid views and 
pretty peeps may be enjoyed all 
the way up, but the grandest 
view is obtained from the sum- | 
mit, where & stone cross has been 
erected on the spot where once 

a gibbet stood. And hereby hangs 

a tale of murder and punish- 

ment. An unfortunate sailorin | 
1786 was foully set upon and 
murdered by three miscreants 


whom he had kindly and hospi- = ^ ^ 
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ably entertained on the road. After robbing 
him they rolled his body down into the Devil's 
Punchbowl, as the wild glen below the Ports- 
mouth road is called. Dickens, in his 
„Nicholas Nickleby,” speaking of the sailor's 
murder, observes “ that the Devil's Bowl never 
held fitter liquor than his blood." It is satis- 
factory to know that the murderers. were 
soon afterwards. caught and hung in chains 
on the spot now known as Gibbet Hill. The 
gravestone by the roadside, which is here de- 
picted, is a simple memorial of the tragedy, 
but when its inscription is read in so lonely 
a spot at the close of a November after. 
noon it has been known to give a chill. 

And now it is all downhill into Liphook, 
where a remarkably fine chesinut-tree standg 
in front of the historical Anchor Inn.“ 

Three counties converge just below the 
summit of Hindhead, and a bit of Hampshire 
is first traversed after Surrey has been left 
behind; but Sussex is soon entered, in whic’ 
county we continue for some four miles 
before we regain Hampshire, and shortly 
enter Peterstield, the last place of auy im- 
portance ere we reach our journey's end. 
The town is of ancient origin, but need not 
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dstain us long except to look in wonder at 
the grandiloquent statue of King William irr. 
in the market-place. It was erected by a 
former M.P. for the borough, and was origin- 
ally gilt, but is now stone-colour, and some- 
what the worse for wear. 

We have not quite done with the hills yet, 
for the South Downs have to be scaled soon 
after Peterstield is left behind. But it is 
nothing like so long or tedious an ascent as 
Hindhead, and a new cutting through the 
chalk crest of Butser Hill reduces the former 
gradient and reveals another extensive pro- 
spect. From the summit of Butser Hill the 
view embraces everything. from the spire of 
Salisbury Cathedral to Chanctonbury Ring 
near Worthing. 

The country between Portsmouth and 
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Liphook was much infested by smugglers 
during the last century, and highwaymen 
were not altogether unknown. One of the 
latter gentry once stopped a traveller on this 
road and, presenting a pistol, modestly de- 
manded his purse, money, and horse. These 
the traveller handed over and returned to 
Peterstield exceeding sorrowful. ‘The high- 
wayman meanwhile made for Hindhead 
hotly pursued by a hue and cry. Seeing 
which condition of affairs, he foolishly dis- 
mounted and sought consolation by grovelling 
in the heather—which was a fatal instance 
of bad judgment, and enabled him shortly 
afterwards to feast his eyes on the interior of 
Winchester Gaol. 

The remainder of our journey is mostly on 
the down grade, and a fine coast may be 


enjoyed from the top of Butsor Hill. if the 
road is not too flinty, as is sometimes tho 
case in dry weather. Horndean is only ten 
miles from the terminus, and thence we 
pass through the remains of the Forest oí 
Bere. Finally we breast the northern steep 
of Cosham, resting, like the Israelites of old, 
to gaze upon the land we have essaved so 
much to gain. Then, dropping down the 
seaward side of the sheer ascent, we cross 
the narrow waterway which connects the 
harbours and find ourselves in the busy 
town of Portsmouth, the cradle of the 
Navy, and presently devote ourselves to 
inspecting its wonderful dockyard, and the 
glorious old Victory, in which Nelson died 
ut the battle of Trafalgar, October 23, 
1805. 
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HOW TO PREPARE A GOOD WICKET. 


NX & boy, I loved the game of cricket, and 
suppose that to some extent I must have 
inherited this from my father. At sixteen my 
career proper commenced, for I went to the 
Holyport Club for a season and then was 
engaged under Mr. V. E. Walker at the 
Middlesex County Ground, and from there 
went to Lillie Bridge and then to Ealing, the 
home of very good cricket, and after that 
to Wellington College, and then to Lord's to 
succeed my father. 

For over forty years he was at Lord's, 
and played and umpired in many a famous 
match. He well remembered the famous 
Oxford and Cambridge Match when Mr. F. C. 
Cobden disposed of three Cambridge wickets 


with three balls, and so won the match. Mr.. 


C. K. Francis, the Rev. A. N. Scott of 
Tunbridge Wells, Mr. C. T. Ottaway, Mr. 
W. Yardley, and others, were also engaged. 
He used to tell of the only fatal accident he 
saw at thc game, and that was when he was 
bowling with Platts for the M.C.C. v. Notts, 
and Platts sent up a ball which hit Summers, 
a promising player, on the temple, and caused 
his death directly he got home to Notting- 
ham. 

Here at Lord's we have had all sorts of 
remarkable matches - Aborigines of Australia, 
Parsees, Canadians, West Indians, Austra- 
Jians; and now South Africans are coming. 
Here we have seen the great triumphs of the 
Grace family. 

As to the subject given me—may I say 


that my aim in what I shall write is to try ` 


and help the small schools—those who can- 
not see yood cricket, such as county games, 
and those who cannot command the services 
of a professional. 

Many schools hire a field; others are 
allowed to have pitches free or in a field or 
on a commoh. 

Now, the earlier in tho season you can get 
on the ground the beiter certainly not 
later than March —so tha: before the Easter 
holidays the turf should be cleared of all 
weeds. But perhaps it. may be“ lumpy.“ 
various rises and falls about it, and these 
have to be got down—rolled down with a 
light roller. Remember, this work takes time 
and patience, but a little care will give an 
abundant return later on. 

It is best to prepare quite fifty yards in 
length by some ten feet wide and this should 
be reserved as the wickets for matches. It 
should be marked out, fenced off in some 
way, and there will be room not only for one 
match wicket, but a spare one in case it is 
needed. If ground is necessary for a second 


By Tuomas A. HEARSE, 
Head of the Ground Staff at Lord's. 


eleven, then prepare their ground quite apart, 
if not in another field. . 

The first team—the School Eleven— will 
need all the space I have mentioned. But the 
second team are the Reserves, from which, in 
case of accident, the supplies must be got for 
the Eleven, and in time they will pass into 
the School team. A wise captain will be 
generous and large-hearted. He has to 


. lead; not only to be a good all-round player 


himself, but capable of putting self on one 
side and of playing for his side. His own 
achievements will rightly give him pleasure, 
but if, in the day of his failure, he cannot 
rise superior and encourage others, he is not 
fit for his position. 

At Wellington College. when the late 
Prince Christian Victor was captain, he ever 
considered himself last; so much so, that he 
would give up his own practice at the nets in 
favour of a more needy brother. A selfish 
captain will make a bad team, of that I am 
certain. 

Now as to practice wickets. Many boys 
think that as long as the match pitch is 
tolerably level, nothing clse matters; but, 
there could be no greater mistake. Some 
boys write very badly, unless they are in 
school, and what is the result? ‘They con- 
tract a careless, illegible style. They nre 
never doing their best except upon special 
occasions and under supervision. So at 
practice—see the eleven play seriously, and, 
in order to do that, give them good wickets. 

How often have J seen the match pitch 
nice and level and the practice ground 
covered with long grass, and showing evi. 
dences of no care. Can you wonder, tlien, 
tha? there is failure all round? 

If you are to have good fielding. the 
ground must be carefully attended to. There 
are players in first-class teams to-day who 
are well worth their place for the number of 
runs they save by admirable fielding. 

The need for g ^d fielding is emphasised 
in a paper in this year’s * Wisden's Annual“ 
by ifr. D. L. A. Jephson, the famous Surrey 
cuptain and Cambridge cricketer. Writing 
of Fielding in 1900," he says: Taken asa 
whole, the fielding has been bad, thoroughly 
bad. Men stand in the field to-day like so 
many ‘little mounds of earth,’ or * waxen 
figures in a third-rate tailor’s shop.’ The 
energy, the life, the ever-watchfulness of 
ten years ago are gone, and in their place are 
lethargy, laziness, and a wonderful yearning 
for rest. To-day a ball is driven through 
two so-called fieidsmen, and instead of a 
simultaneous rush to gather it, tohurl it to 


one end or the other, the two little mounds 
of earth’ stand facing each other, with a 
lingering hope in their eyes that they will 
not be compelled to fetch it.” 

Now, good fielding can only be learned on 
good grounds, and should be taught at 
school. How keen Dr. W. G. Grace and his 
brothers used to be! What a sight it was to 
see E. M. at point and the big-hearted G. F. 
in the long field! They were always, in 
the interval between batsmen coming in 
and out, tossing the ball one to another and 
catching it. So let the whole ground be very 
carefully kept, mown. and rolled, and then the 
boy will be sure of his feet. Rough, uneven 
ground means that catches will be missed. 
At Lord's we do not encourage the growth of 
buttercups and daisies. 

When a wicket shows signs of wear, or 
wenk places, let it be repaired; and this 
should be a constant job throughout the 
season. 

It should be done by one who under- 
stands the work. If the ground is of a 
thick, clayey nature, the turf used in repair- 
ing should be about an inch thick; but if a 
sandy or a gravel one, about two inches 
thick. 

The turf used in patching should be like 
that of the ground to which it is added, and 
then it will grow in pretty easily. Be sure 
you do not put a heavy roller on a clay 
soil too soon. If it is a very dry season, the 
wicket should be watered after the sun has 
gone down, but certainly not before. Those 
who are fresh to the work should be assured 
that to water the ground with the sun upon 
it has the most’ disastrous effects. Boy 
captains often make this mistake. 

Begin to water the pitch three days before 
you want it fora match. Use a hose; do 
not flood the wicket, but sprcad the water 
evenly over the whole surface. 

Beware of rolling too soou after watering 
—let the fluid soak thoroughly into the 
grass, or it will be spoilt. 

To boys, 1 would say water at sunset: then 
be up at sunrise the next morning and roll 
your wicket. 

One other point — as to the cutting of 
the grass. This requires a great deal of 
thought and attention. Mistakes are some- 
times very serious, and mean that the 
ground is more or less ruined for the whole 
season. If you cutthe grass down to the 
roots early in a season that is wet and in 
which the wind is in the east, bare wickets 
will be the result. As to the roller—at 
Lord's we use for heavy work one by 


Shanks of Bush Lane, r.c.; while for hand 
machines, Shanks’s, Green’s, or Ransome’s 
are all good. And the club should have its 
own hand machine if possible. 

My advice is, work hard at your grounds, 
and you will be delighted with the result. 
Your team will learn to play well, and the 
practical experience acquired will be worth 
all your labour. 
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POOR OLD THOMSON. 


HEN Thomson was a youngster 
(And it’s many years ago) 

He longed to shine at something, 

But “he didn't hardly know” 
The calling that was suited 

To his talent and his taste, 
And so his time and energy 

Have ruu a bit to waste. 


At school he gave up “ footer,” 
Which he looked upon as rough. 
He didn't care for cricket, 
As the ball was rather tough; 
It made his fingers tingle 
When they ever came in touch ; 
So the club went on without him. 
And it did not miss him much. 


Then he thought he'd take to music, 
And he bought a flute to play, 
Till the neizhbours, roused to anger, 
Talked of * putting him away." 

Thus again he drifted idly 
With no purpose to pursue, 

And Ambition teased him often, 
Though he knew not what to do. 


He longed to join the Service 
For the glory it had won; 
But he couldn't be a soldier 
As he didn't like a gun. 
So it’s vainly he is seeking 
For that flow'r amid the waste : 
A calling that is suited 
To his talent and Lis taste. 
JOHN LEA. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


CYCLE NOVELTIES, ETC., FOR 
1901. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes in regard to our recent 
article on this subject: “Mr. Dexter makes a 
mistake in stating that Fleuss Tires are ‘single tube 
tires.” It is not a single tube tire, but a *tubceless 
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“SAMMY.” 


DURING a recent inquiry into certain“ hazing " prac- 
tices at the West Point Military Academy, use was made 
of the technical term * Sammy," which, in the language 
of the cadets, signifies bread and molasses. It seems 
that a freshman must ask the waiter for “a plate of the 
reverend and honourable Samuel Mackintosh Mills.” 
When he bas eaten at one sitting six slices of bread and 
molasses, he is permitted to employ the briefer desig- 
nation, *Sammy." The custom dates back to 1870, 
when Lieutenant Mills was commissary in charge of 
the mess-room. His concession of the privilege to add 
this dainty to the bill of fare has thus inscribed his 
name in the dictionary of slang. 
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HOW SACRED OYSTER-SHELLS 
ARE MADE. 


WITH reference to the theft from South Kensington 
Museum of sacred oyster-shella bearing images of 
Buddha, the * Daily News" describes the way in which 
the Chinese make them. John Chinaman has known 
many things for a long time. He knew that periodically 
oysters opened their mouths and took in lime and 
things and then closed themselves up again, and whilst 
so shut up deposited film after film of enamel on their 
shells. wily Celestial waited his opportunity. 
He fished his oyster up from its bed at its yawning 
time, and 3 inserted a little metal plaque—a re- 
presentation of Buddha, with eyes and nose and mouth. 
and folded vice gne uat, tucked-in legs—on the 
lower ehell, and then put him back again. The oyster, 
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unable to cast the foreign substance forth, philosophi- 
cally proceeded to deposit his customary layer of enamel 
and so it went on. In course of time, the oyster was 
fished up from its beda second time, with the Buddha 
firmly fixed, and now to be placed on the market as 
“sacred,” and to be borne afar by wondering and un- 
suspecting Britishers! 
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OUR “ B.O.P.” PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


Photo by Brimmell, Launceston, 
Mr. Harold Avery. 
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" BRAVEST MAN OF THE YEAR.” 


THE Stanhope gold medal of the Royal Humane 
Society has been awarded to Mr. William Allen, of 
Sunderland, as “the bravest man of the year,” for 
savinw three men overcome by the fumes of tar-gas at 


the bottom of a still. 


HOW VARANI FACED DEATH. 


A BIG canoe was passing us as we lay at anchor. We 
could see the big turbaned Fijians on the deck ; could 
see the man beating the wooden drum, and, alas ! could 
also see the human bodies, a heap being taken to Bau 
5 Bau— to be presented to Thakombau, King 
of Fiji. 

Thakombau was for many years the great friend and 
associate of the chief Ratu Varani, of whom we wish 
to speak. During these years Varani acted, as was 
said by one who knew him well, as the human butcher 
to the King of Fiji. Often, yes, often, were we startled 
when lying at anchor under Viwa by hearing the dull, 
heavy notes of the “death drum,” and knew only too 
well that they came from a passing canoe laden with 
its dreadful freight. 

The chief Varani as a man was, what Fijians 
generally were not, fearless and audacious. His eagle 
eye, his lofty and defiant bearing, and his unflinching 
courage, gained him a wide-spread reputation as a 
tierce and relentless warrior, and men quailed before 
him. 

Then a missionary settled amongst the heathen 
warriors at Viwa, and began to preach the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ as he had realised it in his own exper'ence 
and life. The missionary puzzled Varani. He did not 
trade, sold neither guns, powder, nor lead ; spoke the 
truth, helped the suffering, aud declared boldly that 
the Great God over all, who had made all, to Whom all 
belonged, was a God of righteousness, truth, and mercy. 
Varani studied the man. He was self-denving, earnest, 
and faithful, and he arrested Varani's attention. The 
missionary read the old, old story to the chief, and 
explained it—such a story! The God over all, a God 
of supreme love, sending His own Son “to seek and to 
save that which was lost.“ Then Varani left the man, 
and studied Christ. Then he began to pray. 

* T will be a Christian,” said he, “and I will make a 
public confession of vit.” This he did, to his teacher's 
great joy, one Easter. Henceforth he vowed to love, 
serve, aud follow Christ. 

“What,” said King Thakombau in a great rage, 
when told of this, have you seen him pray?“ (That 
is to the Unseen God.) 

* Yes," was the reply. 

“Then tell him to go to his God for what he wants: 
he shali nave nothing more from me." 

Said Varani, “ If God sees fit, I shall not want." 

The king threatened the chief with death, and sent 
word that if he Zofved (turned Christian) he would kill 
him and eat him. 

I fear yov, it is true," said Varani, but I fear and 
love Jehovah much more.” 

The momentof Varani's supreme trial came suddenly. 
Thakombau and his relentless warriors, fully armed, 
dashed into Viwa. The great chief had come to carry 
out his threat. 

Varani went to a relative, and told him he was pre- 
pared “to die for Jesus Christ." But suddenly he 
roused himself, and went boldly to meet the king. 

Varani saluted him as a chief, and to show his fealty 
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ofered to carry his club, the very club with which 
probably he was to have beeu killed. 

Viwa was crowded with Bau warriors, longing to set 
upon Varant and the Christians his friends; vet they 
wandered aimlessly to and fro, and, undecided, did 
nothing. 

They said: * We came to kill these people, aud we 
cannot." 


The writer one Sunday afternoon landed at Viwa, 
and walked towards the houses hidden by foliage. He 
met a tall, commanding-looking native, having piercing 
dark eyes, dressed partly as a European. Under bis 
arm he carried a book. Close by was the general 
assembly room for strangers. The native disappeared 
within, and the writer soon followed him. Varani, for 
it was he, stood aud faced a wood number of natives, 
mostly heathen, and opening the rola Tambu (sacred 
book : Bible) began to read some of the sta: tling truths 
of God's revelation to man by Jesus Christ. 

The writer spent many long, anxious hours with the 
chief on the fore-topsail yard, when Varani acted as 
ship's pilot amongst dangerous reefs and shoals, yet 
never did he observe Varani depart from the high 
standard of Christian charucter which marked the 
chiet’s life. His life drew true men to his side; he led 
them to Christ. 

* Varaui has been killed!“ Such was the news, sad 
news for us, after an absence of some months from 
Fiji. 

Varani had determined to go to the Livoni moun- 
taineers, a wild clan, to use his influence to stop them 
from fanning the flames of a terrible war. He and two 
of his brothers, and some Christian teachers, made up 
the embassy. 

His friend, the missionary, showed him the gravity of 
the step he was about to take; but be ouly said, I 
have influence ; it is my duty ; I will go.’ 

The embassy went, but hatred went faster ; and the 
chief to whom Varani was going had already hired the 
assassins, The little band of devoted Christians winds 
its way amongst the wild, beautiful mountains of 
Ovalau until, alas !a musket shot spoke out, and then 
others, and soon the woole of the band lay dead but one. 
In that heap of slain lie three noble brothers, but tlie 
chiefest of them was Varani, 

A. A. FRASER. 


ate 


A “B.O.P.” PET-KEEPER. 


From Bedtord a reader, Donald Duff-Watson, writes : 
“Iam an enthusiastic reader of the * B.O.P., which is, 
in n opinion, the best paper for boys in the whole 
world. Knowing that you are fond of animals, I 
( whose tastes are inclined in a similar direction) take 
this opportunity of describing my collection of animals, 
wbich of late years, however, dwindled considerably. 

“Once upon a time, as the fairy-tales say, I was the 
possessor of the following: a pair of Shetland sheep 
(which lived in the house like dogs), a dozen and a 
half of hens (different kinds), several pairs of bantams 
(some of them Indian game), a green parakeet ( whose 
only accomplishment was that of skilfully biting 

ples hands when the cage was being cleaned), a 
lgian hare, several hedgehogs, and four cats. In 
aduition to these we had a large aviary cage full of 
canaries, nuns, Java $ ws, and several other kinds 
of birds. We also a bullfinch, which was a great 

t of my mother’s. Some time previous to this we 

iad nine dogs in the house, a collie, a pair of fox- 
terriers, and the large and precocious family of the 
latter. Of this great zoological collection only the 
following survive: 

* A splendid sable collie three an a-half years old 
(he is @ great-grandson of Christopher); the Belgian 
hare, whom I have mentioned before, has reached the 
ripe old age of eleven years, and still shows no sign of 
ever giving up the ghost! Last winter, when my 
mother was ill, thc hare, whose name is Abraham.“ 
used to run upstairs, jump on mother's bed, and lie 
down beside her with his head on the pillow. When 
we kept hens he shared the house made for their recep- 
tion, and his chief delight was to chase them round tlie 
run and scientifically pull out their caudal appendages 
with his teeth! But perhaps the most remarkable 
feature of ‘Abraham’ is his varied diet. He comes 
into the house, and dies down before either the kitchen 
or the dining-room fire—whichever happens to be the 
easiest got at. When we give the cats their food 
he will, if he gets the chance, eat it all up, whether ic 
be fish, flesh, or fowl.” 


MONUMENTS TO DOGS. 


THERE is in the dog cemetery at Paris, raised to a 
famous St. Bernard named Barry, perhaps the most 
important monument, says the “ Sketch,” ever erected 
to the memory of a dog. Upon a hackground of snowy 
rocks, surmounted by the celebrated convent of St. 
Bernard, the brave dog Barry pushes forward against 
the tempest, carrying a child whom he has just saved 
from the avalanche. An inscription records the life of 
the heroic animal: “He saved the lives of forty 
persons; he was killed by the forty-first." Among 
the other monuments is one raised by the Princess de 
Cecchiara-Pignatelli. Under a dafs of stone is sculp- 
tured a greyhound upon a cushion bearing the arms 
of the Princess, and this inscription : * To the memory 
of my dear Emma; 12 April 1889-2 Aug. 1900. 
Faithful companion of my wandering and desolate 
life.” “I have had but one true friend," says another 
inscription ; “he lies here.” London's dog cemetery 
in Hyde Park is similarly interesting. 
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READERS 
BEWARE ! 


“THe ‘B.O.P? LETTER EXCHANGE,"— The com- 
munications received for this exchapge are now 
becoming so numerous, and, moreover, are so 
changing in form fom that indicated by us—of 
affording an opporfuntly for Sriendly intereowrse—to a 
mere stamp bureau, that we have resolved to transfer the 
department to our advertisement pages, and charge a 
small fee. We refer all our readers to the column, with 
the accompanying announcements, that appears on the 
wrapper of the present monthly part. : 


Pappy.—We have had no netua! experience of the camera you 
mention, and so do not wish to recommend it. It can bardly 
be anythinz very elaborate at the price. 


F. C. Mitus.—1. All files used to be eut by hand with hammer and chisel, 
as you say; but many of them are now made by machine. 2. Oil or 
water-colour makes no difference, but generally in water-colour. 


A. D. E, F. (East Ham).—You can hardly do better than read the various illustrated articles 
that have appeared, and will continue to appear, in our pages on fowls and fowl-keeping. 
But if you would like a book also, try Mr. Upcott Gill's, * Bazaar Office, Strand. 


YpoLL Gwyy.--l. No; the iron washer does not want to be magnetised, it is the iron core 
of the armature that is the magnet. This is attracted by the * horns” of the iron washer, 
and, the current being cut off at the right places, it continues to revolve. 2. The current 
is not continuous, for one thing—that is, the armature makes and breaks it very 
rapidl* ; then it isa current of “intensity,” but not of “quantity,” and you want both to 
light thelamp. 3. No; most of them are now out of print with us. 


ProM PoWDER-MONKEY TO ADMIRAL.—1. Yes: if the print is well washed, and all the 
hypo got rid of, it ought not to fade for a considerable time, at any rate. 


J. D. E. RicHARDs.—A well-known legal work, Browne and Stewart's Trials for Murders 
and Poisoning," publisbed by Stevens & Sons, has much to say about the subject ; other 
books are by Christison and Meymott Tidy. : 


A MONTHLY SUBSCRIRER.— 1. We had a long series of articles on the magic-lantern in some 
of the earlier volumes, and selections from these are reprinted in our *Indoor Games." 
2. We publish the contents once or twice during the year. 


A. D. J.— You are much too young to begin work, and are quite mistaken in supposing that 
all boys dislike school. 


AN ENTHUSIASTIC READER.—The label says clearly enough that the fiddle is a Tyrolean 
imitation of a Stradivarius, and such imitations are worth from thirty shillings to three 
pounds. 


AvTO.—There is no standard value of autographs. The prices depend on the whims of the 
auction-room. 


OkcHID.—Yes; any number of gardening papers. See them on any railway 
bookstall. 


W. D. S—Any guide to the Civil Service, which you can buy of any bookseller. 
We had a series of articles on “ The Great Banks and how to enter them,” 
but the volume is out of print. 


F. HODGES.— Attend the evening classes at some polytechnic on Building Con- 
struction. You will then know the books and how to use them. 


IRISHMAN,—4As a first book try Boutell’s “ Heraldry,” published by Warne & Co., 
Bedford Street, Strand. 


G. BARNARD.—The weight of the sail is so little that you can disregard it: 
but you must allow for the weight of the other gear, including the heavy 
rudder. The best material for the sails is the model gail-cloth which you can 
get at Stevens's Model Dockyard, 22 Aldgate, E.C. 


A. B. W. P.—You will find all about making magic-lsntern slides in the 
articles on the magic-lantern in parts 5 and 6 of our “ Indoor Games." 


Reriaw.—How ingenious— Walter torned the other way round! Bain is of the 
clan MacKay, and the other is of no clan at all. 


E. B, (Waiton)— Bladensburg is near Washington, The battle was fought 
à there on August 24 1814, and resulted in the victory that led to the Britis!. 
capturing the capital of the United States. The battle was won by Gener: 
Ross, Who rece: ved permission to call himself Ross of Bladensburg, the nan: e 
his family still bear. 


F. H. WHITFIELD.—Wrii;e for particulars to the Secretary, Royal Veteriu: -, 
College, Camden Town, N.w. 


E. Gibran —We believe the handaamera vou meLton isa suet ope, bu; we Lave vot usel one ourselves. You might get à second-hand Kodak through the Exchar ve 
and Mart," Wiesel: wood be he tar t 11 4 cheaper ene ne y but take care to have it on approval if you do this.  Grtlith- guinea hand-camera i3 good, so is Tylars supene: 
form ei tne 7 Tar-bit.” 


A Mohr rok Boys.- Figs 1 and 2. part lL are shown exactly one-third the size of a full-size instrument, and if the dimensions of each part are taken from dhe 
fre- ie ente Shea d heri Deycvl 2 Ahr eehte et eng: eer aovi d undertake to make to order any separate part. in which case the illustrations shouid be sen’. 
Feens wh do such woos are Messrs Draun & Co, Experi Dia Lagers, 2% and 293 Peutonviille Road, King's G Loudon, and A. Edwards, 53 Cow Crus Strecs, 
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* DAISY CLAIM," 


‘ N” one of my readers would thank me for 
a detailed account of that voyage. The 
Ocean Star was to carry us to St. Michael’s, 
at the mouth of the Yukon River, on Norton 
Sound, just south of the Arctic Circle. After 
that—but, as Reggie says, let us take one pill 
at a time. 

The Ocean Star was really a tramp, and 
the ideal boat for the landsman in search of 
the greatest amount of misery to be obtained 
from a sea-boat in the shortest time. Of 
course, she was overloaded, and when the 
passengers all appeared on deck together— 
which happily rarely happened—-we were 
almost as packed as a holiday crowd on a 
penny steamer. 

Many of the miners were capital sailors ; 
they had, with much unnecessary emphasis, 
declared the fact before starting, but it was 
quite plain they were not up to the little 
tricks of the Ocean Star. She was a most 
extraordinary vessel, playing as many antics 
as a stubborn mule only half broken to har- 
ness. | 

In a sense, however, she conferred on us 

t gymnastic benefits, strengthening our 
imbs when she did not break them, teach- 
ing usto dodge stray objects flying about 
the deck, and to jump from starboard to port 
with the agility of mountain goats. 

Several brawny fellows, kings of the pick- 
and-shovel brigade, djd not take at all kindly 
to these invigorating exercises. They lay 
about like limp bundles, and were fired from 
side to side, or against some intervening 
obstacle, just as fate and the Ocean Star 
willed. Had an extra lurch dropped them 
into the water I think they would hardly 
have cared. 

In something less than a fortnight we 
reached Unalaschka, one of the Aleutian 
Islands, and anchored in a fine harbour. 
Here several officials of the seal and whale 
fisheries landed, and very pleased they seemed 
at bidding good-bye to the Ocean Star. 

ie wanted to go ashore to see the 
Greek Church, built when the Russians 
owned the islands, but the skipper was in a 
desperate hurry, and, not wishing to be left 
behind, we stayed on board. However, the 
skipper must have forgotten his hurry, as 
the day passed without any movement, and, 
much to my chum’s disgust, we did not get 
away till the next afternoon. 

Thus far the voyage had been unexciting 
enough, but soon after leaving the islands we 

into the regian of floe-ice. Now we were in 
real danger of being crushed, and the skipper 
bad an anxious time of it, dodging the floes 


By WILLIAM JAMES MARX. 
(With Illustrations by POWELL CHASE.) 
CHAPTER V.—A DREARY VOYAGE. 


and shifting the vessel about to prevent her 


being jammed in entirely. 

This was quite a new experience to me. 
I had seen several icebergs, but never a huge 
field of ice like this, broken 
only here and there by 
patches of clear water. 

It was now the third 
week in June, and there was 
no night. Of course both 
Reggie and I had read or 
heard of this, yet it was 
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sides, for the result of a collision was pretty 
generally understood. 

Sometimes a thick fog settled over every- 
thing, leaving us to grope our way blindfold, 


‘ The ice-dodging kept us all on the alert.“ 


distinctly uncanny to stand on the deck at 
midnight and hardly to know the difference 
from midday. 

The ice-dodging kept us all on the alert; 
even the limp bundles showed sufficient 
interest to get up and look over the vessel’s 


and then my ambition to be a master mariner 
died away. 

The skipper of the Ocean Star was fur 
from being a lovable man, but he was fuil 
of pluck and master of his trade. His skill 
at last brought us safely to the island of St. 
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Lawrence at the entrance to Behring Strait, 
and here we once more cast anchor. 

St. Michael’s lay between two and three 
hundred miles eastward, but the space was 
covered with ice; packed here, loose there, 
with irregular streaks of clear water. 

Sketched in ink, the track of the Ocean 
Star would look very like the wrigglings of 
a flustered eel. A brisk dash north was 
followed by an aimless drifting southwards ; 
now we headed boldly east, and again we 
seemed in a desperate hurry to reach Japan. 

The miners became anxious and doubtful 
if they should ever reach the diggings. 

“T tell you what," said one, “a fellow 
wants to start on this trip early in life. 
They should have fitted up this boat as an 
infant school with a school-marm aboard. 
She wouldn’t live to see the end of the 
trip, but by the time the young uns got 
ashore they'd be fine strapping men ready for 
work." 

* The day we left Seattle,” another began; 
but the first speaker stopped him with a 
contemptuous “Git! You can't remember 
as far back as that!” 

However, in spite of sarcasm, we steadily 
made progress. Spurting, rolling, drifting, 
doubling on her track like a hunted hare, 
and then making a fresh start, the Ocean 
Star pushed along somehow, and finally 
brought up off the little town of St. Michael’s, 
formerly the Russian Michaelovski. 

* Well, that's one stage done with!” said 
I, breathing a sigh of relief as thesailors cast 
anchor some distance from the primeval 
pier. 

“Why don’t we go right in?" asked 
Regyie. 

“Too shallow, I expect. 
steamer coming out to us.” 

„A steamer! Well, of all the odd craft!“ 
and Reggie broke into a merry laugh. 

The vessel was certainly a queer specimen 
of the shipbuilder'sart. The foundation was 
& flat-bottomed barge boarded over, the bow 
and stern being flat and almost flush with the 
water. The centre was like a house in three 
flats, the middle and highest ones having 
balconies and railings round. 

She was driven by a steru- wheel, and used 
wood for fuel, as we afterwards found to our 
cost. 

Now began a scene of bustle and confusion. 
The cargo had to be transferred from onc 
vessel to the other, and & glorious medley it 
made. Dogs and sleighs, picks and shovels, 
square tents and bell tents, bags of flour, 
boxes of tea, cases of tinned goods, heaps 
of wearing apparel, till the decks looked like 
Houndsditch on a Saturday night. 

Our own particular dogs had borne the 
journey very well. and, as Reggie triumphantly 
observed, they could not possibly be thinner 
than at starting. 

Still, they were thin, so we took tle 
opportunity of going ashore and buying them 
a square meal of dry salmon. The meal was 
soon over. Reggie threw each animal 
several hunks; there was a rip, a rasping 
sound, a throwing back of the head, p 
behold! as Prester John would say, all ha 
vanished. 

St. Michael's did not appear an ideal 
place to live in. A few servants of the 
Company with their wives, a dozen or two 
hunters, and a couple of hundred dirty, evil- 
smelling Indians of dwarfish stature, formed 
the population. I would very much have 
liked a bath when we got back to the Ocean 
Star, but ** tubbing ' is a rare art just under 
the Arctic Circle. 

It took two days to get things straight, 
and then we all boarded the river steamer for 
& trip up the Yukon. 


Ah, here’s a 


nation had sprung to arms. 


First of all, however, we had eighty miles 
of sea to cover, and I felt very glad there was 
no wind, for, had it come on to blow, our 
wonderful construction would most certainly 


have gone to the bottom. 


We soon forgot the monotony of the ocean 
voyage in the dreary, dreary blankness of the 
trip up the river. My stock of denunciatory 
adjectives would give out long before I came 
to the end of a description. Let me simply 
say it was horrible, and then go straight on 
with a plain account of the journey. 

The swift current made our progress slow; 
we quickly burned up our stock of wood, and 
then passengers and crew went ashore to 
chop enough wood to carry us a little farther. 
When that was exhausted we repeated the 
performance, and so on at intervcls of a few 
miles. 

There are many jollier ways of spending 
one's time than steaming up the Yukon. 

The country is flat and well-nigh barren; 
there is nothing to see, save here and there a 
squalid Indian settlement; yet every day 
brings its twenty-four hours of daylight. 

Occasionally we passed a missionary 
village—just a cluster of log huts, with a 
white man or two and a selection of squalid 
Indians. 

At length, to break the deadly monotony, 
the mosquitoes came. Half a dozen of the 
hardiest, probably despatched on a scouting 
expedition, had discovered us, and the 
information speedily reached the commander- 
in-chief at headquarters. There was no 
display of hesitation in his attack. Throwing 
strategy to the winds and putting his trust 
in numbers, he flung his forces at us in 
gallant style. 

And there were no skulkers! A whole 
Fathers and 
mothers, sons and daughters, young bloods 
and scarred veterans, proudly advanced in 
battle array as if spurred to deeds of derring- 
do by the strains of an insect Marseillaise. 

The mosquito is no mean foe. He is small, 
but his name is legion, and he gets his blows 
home. In his own line the mosquito is king, 
and it may be incidentally remarked he is & 
hearty feeder; but that is by the way. 

I said these things, and others, to my chum, 
suggesting that the mosquito had never had 
justice done to him. 

* No," said he, looking out of the eye 
which was still usable; you're right; he 
hasn't," and he made a vicious hit at one of 
them with the back of his hand. 

The natural result was that he skinned his 
knuckles against the smokestack, while the 
merry mosquito gouged another piece from 
his face and went off cheerfully singing a 
thanksgiving hymn. 

In theory it is simple enough to kill a 
mosquito, but the practical working out of 
the directions generally breaks down. 

If any of my readers would like to realise 
more clearly what we suffered, let him take 
his favourite author into the woods some 
sunny afternoon and use a wasps’ nest for an 
easy-chair. 

Of course he will still fall short of the 
reality, but should the wasps be at home they 
will give him a better notion of my meaning 
than any words of mine. 

Surrounded by our enthusiastic attendants 
we steamed on, except when we stopped to 
chop wood, through the dreary flat belt, past 
more dirty Indian villages and mission 
stations, through the Ramparts,” where 
miles of high hills replace the low banks, and 
so into the Yukon Flats, where the river 
spreads out for miles, forming a kind of islet- 
dotted lake. 

We were now within the Arctic Circle, and 
soon reached our most northerly point, Fort 
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Yukon. This old town, once the head- 
quarters of the Hudson Bay Trading 
Company in Alaska, stands on the bend of 
the river just where it turns southward. 
But the glory of Fort Yukon had devarted ; 
its huts were empty, its stores in ruin, and 
no human foot trod what, by courtesy, we 
might call its streets. 

The hands of my watch pointed to mid. 
night when we passed by, but one might 
easily have thought it broad day, for the sun 
was still high in the heavens. 

„Second stage finished!’’ said Reggie. 
* Harrah for Circle City! We shall get there 
yet, my boy! Wish we'd brought a camera 
with us. But never mind ; we shall be much 
too busy digging gold to care about anap- 
shots. I don't like the idea of trusting our 
pile in this rackety boat.” 

* We haven't got it yet." 

„Ob, that's a detail! I've got the sacks to 
put it in, at any rate!" and he laughed 
humorously. But isn’t it time to turn in? 
Old Sol is very demoralising in these 
latitudes. He ought to be ashamed of him- 
self staying out night after night like this, 
enticing respectable people from their beds." 

„It does seem queer, doesn't it?” said I, 
“turning in with the sun overhead like 
that.” 

"It shows what a grand institution meal. 
time is," laughed Reggie as we went to our 
berths. “If it wasn't for breakfast and 
dinner, things would all go topsy-turvy." 

A few days later we arrived within sight 
of Circle City, and I was going to say the 
steamer slowed down, only it couldn't do 
that very well and keep moving. 

Many of our passengers had still two 
hundred miles or so to travel, as they were 
going to Forty Mile, a mining town just 
Started in Canadian territory, und some of 
them apparently regretted that they had 
not made up their minds to stay at Circle 
City. 

„There's nothing doing up there,” said a 
big American who was getting off with us. 
“Old Man Stone had a claim on Morse 
Creek and it didn't pan out enodgh to buy 
grub.” 

"Old Man Stone worked with his eyes 
shut," remarked a loose-limbed Canadian. 
„There's more gold in Morse Creek than in 
all Alaska. When we've washed up next 
spring we'll come and pay a passaze home 
for all you chaps in Circle City. You'll be 
tired by then." 

“We'll give you a call," the American 
replied. ‘* We shall want bands to do chores 
and things. Circle City’s going to hum 
before the year's out. It’s going to be the 
biggest thing in new towns, and don’t you 
forget it." 

" Leave enough ground for a cemetery,” 
responded his rival. You'll want it all. 
When ours is ready, we'll come and borrow 
a body or two, just to give the thing a fair 
start.” 

While this banter went on the crew were 
hard at work getting out the cargo, so Reggie 
and I proceeded to look after our belong- 
ings. f 
A number of men had come down from 
Circle City, some to get goods from the 
steamer, others to meet friends, a few out of 
sheer curiosity, and there was a good deal of 
confusion. 

At length, however, we managed to sort 
ourselves, and that same evening the steamer, 
with her lessened freight and the remainder 
of ber passengers, once more got under wav. 
We stood watching her for some time, and 
then turned to get & good look at our new 
home. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE CRUISE OF THE 


E all of us always called him “Old 
Phil." We called him Old Phil in a 
friendly wey, and he took to the appellation 
kindly. In the sere and yellow lea? it may 
be granted that he was; but aged in the 
Strict sense of the term Phil certainly was 
not. Although he wagged a bushy beard as 
white as Alpine snows, nlthough he daily 
combed and brushed a poll of silvery 
Juxnriance, there was hardly a wrinkle in his 
reddest of red faces; the blue of his eye was 
like the blue of the firmament, the white as 
pearly and clear as that of a child. 

A right merry hearty fellow was Old Phil, 
and many a droll story he told us. Wild 
enough, too. were some of the varns that he 
spun to us in the long fore-nights of winter, 
for in his younger years Phil had led the life 
of asailor bold. The wide, wide world was 
as well known to Phil as is our own parish 
to some of us stay-at-home folks He had 
kept his weather-eve lifting, too, and was 
blessed with the gift of a good memory. 
Phil was a favourite at the little inn; not 
that he was a very frequent guest, however, 
for he was oftentimes seized with roving fits, 
and would be away around the country may- 
be for a whole month ata time; but he was 
always welcome when he did come, and his 
entrance of an evening was ever the signal 
for general hand-shakings all round the ring. 
Ay. and I have known the landlord do for 
Phil what I never saw him do to any other 
mortal man. I’ve known him get up out of 
his own chair in the cosy chimney-corner 
and make Phil sit down. 

The word "Phil" you may fancy is a 
contraction of Philip, or Philander. Not a 
hit of it, for Phil's name was Felix—Felix 
O'Grady, there you have it complete—and 
surely, then, I have no need to inform you 
that Phil was a Paddy. Ves, a real Irishman 
he was, from skin, through bone, and even to 
the brogue itself. 

„Faith no, me lads." he would tell you, 
* I'll niver be after denying me counthry ; 
and, troth, I don't think I'll ever lose the 
brogue as long as there's a nose on me ould 

When I add that Phils frame was that of 
& man and a sailor, and that he possessed 
the warmest of hearts and could sing a good 
song, you will readily believe that all over 
he was a jolly, genial. and right good fellow. 
Sing! why, I think I hear him now trolling 
forth the last bar of that grand old melody 
“Tom Bowling — just where the quiver 
comes in, you know. to the words, “ But now 
he’s go-o-one aloft.” Honest Phil! his own 
soul has now gone aloft. There isa green 
grassy mound in the little churchyard of 
Twintleton, and there under hatches ” lies 
Phil's body. He has a headstone: we of 
the village group erected it. The inscription 
on itis short and simple, but not, methinks, 
withcut a rude pathos. It runs thus: 


This is the Grave of poor Phil." 


Well; the winter of cighteen hundred and 
seventy so-and-so was a hard onc; and, if 


“ARCTIC FOX” 
By Dr. GoRDON STABLES, R. N. 


CHAPTER XIX. — BERKSHIRE INN. 


you remember, Christmas came and passed 
in real old-fashioned style. The earth was 
like adamant for weeks together, and thereon 
Jay white and thick the starry snow. People 
were pretty merry everywhere, and we were 
probably more jovial than anybody else. On 
Christmas Eve it was snowing fast; but 
around that roaring fire what cared we for 
that? The Jaugh and the joke flew round 
right fast and merrily. 

"I wonder," said the landlord, “if Old 
Phil be a-coming in to-night.“ when, just as 
he finished speaking, the room door opened, 
and there stool the identical individual 
himself. There was a gencral chorus of 
" King Christmas.” 

And I can assure you that, with the smiles 
dancing over his broad red face, with his 
white beard all a-waggle and the snow an 
inch thick on his hat and shoulders, he 
looked the very image of that mythical 
monarch. 

And Old Phil was soon the merriest of the 
lot of us. “Dut, bedad," said Phii, “ vou 
were laughing at this ould white beard av 
mine. Sorrewto me if I haven't a good 
moind to tell vou how it got bleached.” 

“Go on, Old Phil," we all cried, in hopes 
of hearing a story. 

“Ah! well, thin," says Phil, “you must 
know that when I was at school. a sprig av an 
urchin av tin, a more forward boy there was 
not at all at all, and iverybody said I would 
soon bate the ould schoolmaster himself, and 
that he couldn’t have much more to taich 
me. And me mother said she'd make a 
parson av me at the very laste. Dut och! 
me boys, it wasn't to be; for, being more 
forwarder than the other boys, what should 
I go and do but fall in Jove! The maid av 
me cboice was the swatest and the tidiest 
child in all the parish, and there wasn't a 
penny or halfpenny I could scrape togither 
that I didn't go and buy swates for her with, 
just to pleasure her, don't vou see? Faith. 
it's meself that would have done almost 
anything to have bought lollies for swate 
Aileen Macrae. 

^ Well, gintlemen, at this time I was me 
mother's darling and her purty boy, and I 
thought myself no small beer, I can tell ye. 
But the boys of the siminary which by the 
same token was held in an ould cowshed —- 
called me ‘Carrots.’ They’d give me no 
other name at all, and all along of me having 
the most beautiful auburn hair that ivver you 
clapped eyes upon. ‘ But troth,’ says I to 
meself, ‘what care I if the bhoys do call me 
“Carrots”? Sure my little Aileen won't 
know what they do be calling me.’ 

" My love match got on famously for 
weeks, though. bedad, it was composed of 
ogling and lollipops intoirely; but a day 
came when I couldn't stand it any longer. 
I'd bring matters to a crisis; I'd know my 
fate. I determined to ask her—no, not to be 
my wife, only to give me a kiss. And I cid. 
You see, there wasn’t n soul to be scen on ail 
the road, and the temptation wasn’t to be 
resisted. But och! hadn't I let the fat in 
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the fire. I think I sce the purty little minx 
foreninst me now, straightening herself up. 
as bold as brass. 

“ What!’ she cricd, ‘kiss a boy with a 
red, red head! Kiss Carrots! He! he! 
he!" 

“And she laughed me to scorn on the 
spot. But when a whole swarm of little boys 
came a-laping and a-flying from ahint the 
hedge, and joined in the laugh, and raised n 
perfect chorus of ‘ Carrots,’ why, if you plase, 
] just took to my heels and trotted home like 
asheep. And I did more than this, for the 
very next day I left my ould mother and 
went to the say.“ 

Here Old Phil looked downwards and 
heaved a bit of a sigh. 

“I don't think I repent,” he continued, 
„going to the say. I stuck to me profession 
like tar to a tiller, and in a trifle over tin 
years I was strutting on the quarter-deck of 
a ship of me own, ae proud as any paycock 
that ever flaunted a tail. I think that from the 
very first day that I was addressed as captain, 
this beard o' mine began to flourish and 
grow, and sorra a bit of me had the heart to 
cut it off, though it was just as red as carrots 
could be. I would have been about the 
happiest man about this pairiod o’ me life in 
all creation, bar one thing—my red hair and 
beard. 

* Well, gintlemen all, yenrs flew on sure 
and swiftly. I went ivirywheres in me own 
little craft, and saw ivirything worth seeing, 
cared not a bit what I carried: one voyage 
it might be red herrings, and the next a cargo 
of gentlefolks going a-pleasuring. I dearly 
loved a passenger cargo. What with one 
thing or another we had merry times av it. 
The funniest cargo ivver I shipped was one 
for the Faynians. I had always a soft side 
to the ould country, and was maybe a bit av 
a Faynian meself. 

"One lovely autumn I had engaged to 
take a party of rale ould gentry down the 
Levant ; and, somehow or other, it came into 
me head that being just past thurty, and 
a grey hair making its appearance here and 
there in the temples of me, it was high time 
Felix O'Grady had a wife. And sure, thinks 
] to meself, isn't it loikely enough I may 
find some purty young lady during the pre- 
sent cruise who would jump at the thoughta 
of sailing the says wid Captain O'Grady? I 
thought av the likeliness av the matter the 
livelong night, and before morning had 
arranged it all as nate and as purty as ye 
loike. 

"Ay! me bhoys, when I looked into the 
glass in the morning, and saw the ugly red 
head of me. and the ugly red beard, ye could 
have knocked me down with a sledge-hammer 
for the great grief that was on me. ‘Och! 
and och! I cried, * wbat sins have me fore. 
fathers committed that poor Felix O'Grady 
should be so sorely afHicted? Propose to a 
lady, indade! Troth, what would she tell 
me? Kiss carrots! ’’ she'd cry, and laugh 
me to scorn.’ 

"That same day, in the ovening, what 
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should I be doin’ but explaining my throubles 
to Michael O’Leary. 

*' Arrah !' says Mike, ‘it’s as simple as 
winking.’ 

„„What is, Mike?’ says I. 

„Gettin' out o' your trouble,’ says Mike. 

* Mike!" I cries, jumping up and sazing 
his hand, ‘it isn't loikely that ivver I'd be 
forgettin’ you bein’ the frind ye are; but get 
me out o' me trouble, and it's prayin' for ye 
ivery noight av my loife that I'll be.' 

„Felix,“ says Mike, you must dye.’ 

So must we all,’ says I solemnly. 

"But it wasn't death that Mike 
alludin' to, but the dyein' av me hair. 

* * You'll get,’ says Mike —— 

“*Stop!’ cries I. ‘The first thing we'll 
get is something for yourself, for this is the 
happiest hour av me life.' 

„Now,“ says Mike, you'll get a case av 
the Begum of Bohair's infallible hair-dye: it 
instantaneously restores red or grey hair to 
its original colour.' è 

"*Red!' says I. That's me, that's my 
purty self; though for the loife o' me,’ I says, 
scratching my head, ‘I couldn’t tell you 
what the original colour was at all at all.’ 

“When I shook hands with Mike off I 
marches, bedad, straight to the barber's, and 
buys two bottles av the Begum; for thinks I 
to meself, if one Begum won't act, we'll try 
the other. Just then, d'ye see, I was living 
in lodgings in Glasgow, the ship bein' in 
dock, and the passengers not arrived. Och! 
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the hurry I was in to get up to my rooms to 
change meself intoirely. I locked the door. 
‘Carrots no more,’ says I, beginning to apply 
the Begum right foreninst the looking- 
glass. 

“I tell ye, me bhoys, when I'd gone all 
over me poll and me beard, me own mother 
wouldn't 'ave known me. It was a purty 
black gintleman I saw in the glass, wid the 
rosy face av Captain O'Grady, and if I didn't 
feel twenty years younger on the spot. But 
the operation wasn'tfinished: me wig had to 
be washed. I washed him in the bath and 
me beard as well. So I rubbed and I scrubbed, 
and then had another peep in the glass. 

“ Och ! my face was as red as before, but 
me hair was as green as the grass! I shook 
my fist in my own face. 

* * Phil, you fool,' I cried, * Phil, ye ould 
Faynian, ye've often wished to see “ the green 
above the red," and there it is to purfection. 
What ivver will I do with meself ?' 

“ But, gintlemen, I tried another dose of 
the Begum, then a third, then a fourth, and 
Í was victorious after tin hours' hard work. 
But augh! for the smell in the room. And 
as for the wather in the bath, I might have 
been killing cuttle-fish in it, so black it was. 

“Tt was late next morning before I got up, 
and me landlady eyed me strangely. At last 
she up and says, says she, ‘Eh! sir, but 
I'm thinking, sir, you'd better seek for ither 
lodgins. You're no the man I took ye for, 

ava. You're changed somehoo. You're 
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maybe the Evil One in disguise: you look 
like him, and you smell like him. So gang, 
sir, gang; I'll lodge nae sich in my hoose.’ 

* Gintlemen, I'll bring my story to a close. 
I sailed with me passenger cargo, and troth 1 
didn't forget the Begum. I made love to the 
richest young girl on board, and she smiled 
on me love, and so did her father, a hard. 
fisted old Yankee. But, woe is me! one 
windy night I was down below, close closeted 
wid my friend the Begum, when what does 
the first mate do but go and git drink, then 
he ran the ship on a rock, and she sank. 
Faith, I stuck to me passengers till I boated 
them. We landed on a half-deserted island, 
and there we lay for months. But where 
was the Begum? At the bottom of the say. 
And—strange to tell ye, bhoys, but me beard 
and me hair, instead av turning the original 
colour, turned first grey, and thin white, jist 
as ye see it now. An ancient mariner 
at thirty-five! Me darling girl smiled on me 
no more! 

“We were saved, bhoys, but me hair re- 
mained bleached. Well, it was a bit hard at 
first to be always taken for an ould man, to 
have to take the ouldest and ugliest maids in 
to dinner, and to have to sit with the grand- 
mothers. Now, bless you, me bhoys, but do 
as I tell ye: whither your hair be grey or red, 
don't try to change it to the original colour— 
just stick to your baccy, and give a wide 
berth to the Begum.”’ 

(To be continued.) 
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By J. HAVELOCK JERRAM, 
Author of * The Kiwi's Head," * Roughing It," ete. 


CHAPTER III. 


LL that his words meant, all that the 
flickering sunset meant, all that the 
bright writing on the blind meant, came across 
me like a flash ; the picture of miles of blaz- 
ing forest, of flying sheep and cattle, of 
roasted and blackened carcasses, of cindered 
and shapeless whares, came unbidden into 
my mind's eye—five years before I had 
witnessed such a scene—and faded instantly 
before the more awful one of Dick, our Dick, 
sleeping in blissful ignorance of the death 
which was now creeping towards him, cutting 


off all retreat, all hope—to leave him, after a 
mad, hopeless struggle, as I had seen the 
cattle. 

It was too terrible to think of calmly; 
something must be done to save him, and 
that immediately. I wondered if I could 
manage to sit a horse; then I only raised my- 
self suddenly, and there was, in the agony 
which racked my every nerve and left me 
half fainting and damp with a cold sweat, the 
answer to my question. 

* What's to bedone, Raphson ? " I groaned, 
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„with me helpless as a baby, and Dick out 
there doomed to die horribly, cruelly, unless 
somebody goes. How can I tell my wife? It 
will break her heart.” 

“There is no necessity that she should 
know—at present, that is," he said thought- 
fully. “Our fears are perhaps groundless. 
Dick may see the glare and ride on in time. 
God grant it turn out so. But in case he 
should not, his only chance, as you say, lies 
in being warned. Some one must go — with 


our permission I will." 
ips (I hesitated 
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I hesitated for a moment between duty and 
inclination, and never was temptation stronger 
to leave unsaid that which was uppermost 
in my mind. It was an unworthy hesitation 
too, but it did not last, for which I will to the 
end of my life be devoutly thankful. For 
my resolve placed beyond a doubt his heroism 
and left my conscience free from the charge 
that I let him go in ignorance. 

* This is no time to mince matters," I said, 
with my eyes on the vivid reflection. “I 
trust, of course, with all my heart and soul 
that it may never come to that, but your 
attempt may mean ——-" 

“Extinction, without the necessity for 
burial," he broke in with a quiet smile. “I 
realise that perfectly. It is the penalty for 
failure; but then, sir, I shall not fail." There 
was a determination infinitely hopeful in his 
voice. 

Some one suddenly appeared in the door- 
way —it was my wife, pale as death, an un- 
derstanding of what had brought Raphson 
there writ large in her ugonised eyes. 

" From the very bottom of my heart," she 
cried with a half-checked sob, * I thank you 
for that promise. May God bless you for it, 
and help you to keep it.” 

* Amen," I added fervently. 

It was & strange and tragical scene. The 
dimly lighted room, the patterned blind, the 
soldierly figure of Raphson and that of my 
wife outlined against the darkness of the 
passage, the still house, and the benediction ; 
these were the constituents of n picture which 
in every detail is indelibly stamped on my 
memory. 

The musical champing of a bit sounded 
through the clear night. “My horse," he 
said quietly in explanation; he is waiting 
at the gate ready saddled.” 

* Then you had already decided to go when 
I heard you ? " I began with a dawning com- 
prehension that we had not estimated all 
the virtue of his offer. He flushed like a 
schoolboy caught in some illegal act. 

“ To tell the truth, I had," he stammered 
out. When you heard me I was going to 
the storeroom for blankets, and meant to be 
away in another two or three minutes. I 
thought it wasn’t any use letting you know 
what was wrong until we were both safe back. 
Good-bye "—and he was gone. 

Presently we heard the clatter of hoofs in 
the yard and their even beat across the home 
paddock, heard the horse pause at the 
sliprails, where the new ditch on the other 
side was too wide to be easily leapt, and 
listened, till it came, for the sudden cessation 
of all sound and shock which told of the 
successful negotiating of the low hedge and 
the saving of a detour of fully half a mile. 

Raphson’s mount was in good fettle, and 
seconds only seemed to have passed before 
the thunder of his hoofs on the bridge a mile 
and a half-away reached our ears, and was an 
immediate prelude to an echo which gradually 
faded away in the still night. 

From the balcony, where we had determined 
to wait the best or the worst that Fate had 
in stor? for us, could be realised the rapidity 
with whizh the flames had spread and the 
enormous area of the conflagration. The 
western sky, where there had been but that 
faint glimmer four hours before, was now for 
fully half the length of the hills one great vivid 
blaze. Though its nearest arm was probably 
not less than fifteen miles distant, the inter- 
vening country, bathed in an unearthly scarlet 

tint, was brightly illuminated in the giant 
flickers which ever and anon shot up to tlie 
heavens with the brilliunce of some pyro- 
technic display. The air was hot and dry 
with the breath of the flames, and laden with 
dead and sooty fragments which speedily 
covered the floor with a grey carpet. In the 
silence which lay over the land we fancied 
we could, by listening intently, hear as a 
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feeble crackling the mighty road of the dis- 
tant furnace. 

I tried to trace the track in its many turns 
by which Raphson had gone, but though I 
had travelled by it many hundreds of times 
and knew its bearings to a few yards in day- 
light, I could not be certain now for a couple 
of minutes at a time that I had guessed 
its position correctly. The fitful flaring of 
the tire, the entire obliteration of perspective, 
and the alteration which night and the un- 
natural illuminant together made in the 
more distant landscape, all contributed to 
this effect. At one time 1 would feel con. 
vinced that the near sideof a certain dark hill 
outline was in the close vicinity of the track, 
but next second a sudden outburst of fiery 
vapour near by would reveal to my thanktul 
eyes the details of a mountain-side quite 
unknown to me and also the undulating out- 
lines of other hills, which I knew must be 
some «distance beyond the track. One 
thing only could I be sure of, and that was 
of the position of the valley where Dick had 
determined to camp for the night. It lay 
slightly beyond and in a direct line with two 
faintly limned but unmistakable peaks, and 
from it the fire was yet a long way. 

There I knew full well immediate danger 
did not lie, for though the fire wouid come to 
the valley surely enough, it was safe for 
many hours yet. What we had to fear, and 
that very strongly, was the cutting otf of all 
retreat from its locality long before the 
flames arrived there, making the fern-grown 
gully for Diek and any rescuer who was not 
speedy, and only too probably for one who 
Was, a certain death-trap. 

The fire was spreading in the form of a 
rough horseshoe, the two ends advancing in 
such a position as to cut off, while miles 
awiy from the spot where Dick rested, the 
tracks of egress and ingress. Our boy's life 
depended on his passing one of these horse- 
shoe ends before it reached thetrack. Other- 
wise he was doomed, for an attempted retreat 
through the tangled undergrowth with sucha 
dread and relentless pursuer could in the 
long run mean but one thing—certain death. 
Raphson had spoken of the chance that 
Dick had of noticing the glare in time; now, 
seeing the direction in which the fire spread, 
and knowing the situation and seclusion of 
the valley, I recognised this hope as un- 
founded. He would not for hours yet be 
likely to receive warning from the danger 
itself. Everything depended. on Raphson. 

No pen could adequately describe the 
tortures of suspense through which we 
passed. My wife kept outwardly calm, and, 
with & shawl, which one of the servants had 
thoughtfully Placed there, drawn round her 
shoulders, sat through those interminable 
hours with her icy hand in mine, never 
murmuring, never giving way to hysterical 
weeping, but with prayerful lips, and sted- 
fast eyes fixed ever on that distance which 
held so much for her. But though she 
showed none of her agony, I knew it was 
but a sign that it was too deep for outward 
expression, and that it would not take much 
more to break her heart utterly. 

Two hours passed—and the position of 
the track was no longer hidden from us. 
What had been but the almost indistinguish- 
able etched outline of an unknown gully had 
grown beneath the brush of the fiery painter 
to a detailed, completed, recognisable picture. 
Even the ridge at its farthest extremity was 
pencilled more distinctly in the lurid light 
than I ever remembered it to have been by 
the atmosphere of the clearest day. Where 

] knew the track to be without & shadow of 
doubt, the trees were outlined darkly in 
flickering uncertainty against the scarlet 
flaines, and, terrible to think of, it seemed 
only a matter of moments when they too 
would share destruction and in turn deal it 


out. The whare was nearly an hour's ride 
farther on; Raphson had doubtless long 
passed this point, which was evidently to be 
where the horseshoe end would cross the 
track. He would repass on his return in 
possibly an hour and a-half ; would the fire 
by then have barred the way? That was 
the question; and looking at the arm of 
flame which was creeping octopus-like to- 
wards the fateful spot, there seemed to be 
little doubt a8 to what the answer would be. 

In twos and threes the sheplierds came in 
all through the nignt. We saw each man in 
turn told by the storekeeper at the slip- 
rails—for every soul at the homestead was 
roused by now—of the threatening tragedy 
and the steps that had been taken to stave 
it off. We could guess by the manner of the 
hearers that our fears became theirs, and 
that their bush knowledge suggested nothing 
but the must hopeless ending. 

There were no orders awaiting them, and 
they stood in little knots by the hedge to 
gaze as we did towards the ranges, never 
committing the sacrilege of smoking, and 
speaking, which was seldom, unly in hushed 
whispers. Two of the men, with rough 
sympathy and the desire to instil that 
hopefulness in the heart-wrung missus 
which it was evident they themselves did 
not feel, came close to the balcony, and in 
louder tones than the others spoke admir- 
ingly of Raphson's splendid riding, his 
personal strength and unconquerable will, 
ending up with an expression of opinion 
that his ride would to him be little more 
than & pleasure-jaunt, and that as he had 
gone there was no need for anxiety. Yet ten 
minutes later they sent up & message by one 
of the servants asking for permission to ride 
as far as was safe along Kaphson’s track to 
help in case his horse broke down, or got 
restive under a double load, or was terrified 
into uselessness, There was never a 
mention of any danger but that arising 
from the animal. Of course they had per- 
mission; and presently, armed with stimu- 
lants and more blankets, they set out. 

The clock in the hall chimed four; it was 
slightly over three hours since Raphson had 
gone, and my heart seemed to turn to stone, 
when, for the thousandth time that night, 
my eyes sought the ridge of trees where the 
track passed over. For, try as I would to 
believe that the reflection alone was respon- 
sible, or that my sight deceived me, the 
terrible fact could not be concealed that at 
last the fire had reached the track-—had 
indeed in a few seconds passed beyond it. 
No longer did the network of mighty vegeta- 
tion stand out against the horizon — it was 
gone completely, merged in an inferno of 
seething five which appeared to touch the 
sky and reach in ebbing brightness to the 
point of its origin many miles away. It was 
all over now—the question of both lives was 
settled for aye. If Raphson had not already 
passed that point on his return journey he, 
with Dick, was either dead or, what waseven 
more terrible, under & sentence from which 
there could be no reprieve. 

Three hours and a-half, and under —that 
was all the time which had been allowed, 
and it must have been far too little. Raph- 
son would, I knew, ride as seldom man had 
ridden before, but it was a very fast rider 
and one utterly careless of his neck who 
could ride to the whare from the house in 
three hours. Also Raphson had to retrace 


more than a quarter of the whole distance 
The 
My wife no 
longer looked towards the fire—with face 
buried in her hands she prayed without 


before he could be assured of safety. 
odds were terribly against him. 


ceasing. 


In the grey sky across which the billowy 
clouds of smoke were driving eastward, the 
moon, tinged to the colour of blood, was 
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slowly sinking. The morning breeze, bring- 
ing no refreshing coolness, was blowing in 
our faces. Dawn was near—the dawn per- 
haps also of our hopelessness, our misery —it 
could scarce be otherwise. I wondered in 
those leaden hours if Raphson had done his 
best, if he had done all that man could; 
after all, we had no right to expect that he 
would risk his life, all that he owned, if by 
doing so he could only gain a chance, a 
feeble chance, of saving Dick, for that was 
what his attempt would mean. No one but 
a father would do that - and I growled at 
my own helplessness. Then the unworthy 
thought died; had not Raphson promised 
with fearless eyes not to fail! Nor would he, 
if it was in the power of living man to 
succeed. 

Gradually the brilliancy of the flames grew 
dimmer—not, however, because they were one 
whit less virulent, but because dawn was at 
last breaking—that was all. Imperceptibly 
the reddish glare in which the landscape 
was bathed was merging into the grey tint of 
morning. Ah! would they ever see the sun's 
light again? Would we ever even hear 
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more in this world of either, or would they 
and their fate be for ever lost among the 
other mysteries of the wild bush land? 

Was it the throbbing of my head —or—or— 
.the rhythmie beating of the distant hoofs, 
that was faintly borne on the breeze? 
With bursting eardrums and a sudden sense 
of cuffocation, I listened intently; nay, 


something more than intently—for it was 


with the concentration of every thought and 
nerve and muscle in my body. And what 
I heard had not its origin in my imagina- 
tion. 

With increasing clearness the sharp sounds 
rapped through the dawn with all the occa- 
sional irregularities and harshnesses of reality. 
It was & horseman coming at top speed 
across the paddocks. Was it Raphson ? 
No—that would be impossible; he would 
surely not return alone, and alone the rider 
evidently was. Fate would not play sucha 
cruel, heartless trick as to send him back 
alone unsuccessful. I thought we had 
suffered all the agonies of suspense; I 
thought we had become almost resigned to 
the worst ; I thought we had found reasons 
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to forgivé Raphson if he failed—and lived ; 
but how greatly I was mistaken those 
agonised minutes and the next amply proved. 

Presently—I use the word with some 
doubt, for we had lost count of time—it may 
have been hours; it may have been only 
seconds afterwards—a moving dark blotch 
came into the greyness of the far-away paddock 
from the unseen road nnd headed for the house. 
It was not Raphson, nor—and the unreason- 
ableness of it had not prevented the wild 
thought entering my brain—Dick! Nearer, 
nearer, came the rider—a man in a loose 
Crimean shirt, dungaree pants, andno hat— 
one of the shepherds who had gone to Raph- 
son’s assistance, and he was riding only asa 
man rides who bears great tidings. Hecried 
out something from a distance; but his voice 
was hoarse, the wind strong, and his meaning 
was lost in the cruel space between. I called 
to him in an agony of impatience to repeat 
what he had said, but my question was 
drowned in the thunder and whirl of his 
horse's hoofs as he came tearing down the 
drive. 

( To be concluded.) 


A STRANGE LIFE STORY 


“ T pox'T know where I was born—for, as I 

daresay Randle has told you, I was 
only five years of age when I was picked up 
at sea in a boat, the only other occupant of 
which was a Norwegian seaman. The 
vessel which rescued us was one of the 
transports used for conveying convicts to 
New South Wales, and was named the 
Briton, but when she sighted the boat she 
was on & voyage to Tahiti in the Society 
Islands. I imagine this was some time 
about 1805, so I must now be about seventy 
years of age. 

„The Norwegian sailor told the captain of 
the Briton that he and 1 were the only 
survivors of a party of six—among whom 
were my father and mother — belonging to a 
small London barque named the Winifred. 
She was employed in the trade between 
China and Valparaiso, and my father was 
owner as well as captain. On the voyage 
from Canton, and when within fifty miles of 
Tahiti, and in sight of land, she took fire, 
and the Chinese crew, when they saw that 
there was no hope of the ship being saved, 
seized the longboat, which had been prepared, 
and was well provisioned, and made otf, 
although the cowardly creatures knew that 
the second boat was barely seaworthy. My 
father — whose name the Norwegian did not 
know—implored them to return, and at least 
take my mother and myself and an officer to 
navigate their boat to land. But they refused 
to listen to his pleadings, and rowed off. 
The second boat was hurriedly provisioned 
by my father and his officers, and they, with 
my mother and myself and the Norwegian-- 
all the Europeans on board—left the burning 
ship at sundown. A course was steered for 
the eastern shore of Tahiti, which, although 
the wind was right ahead, we hoped to reach 
on the evening of the following day. But 
within a few hours after leaving the barque 
the trade wind died away, and fierce, heavy 
squalls burst from the westward upon the 
boat, which was only kept afloat by constant 
baling. About dawn the sea had become so 
dangerous, and the wind had so increased in 
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violence, that an attempt was made to put 
out a sea-anchor. Whilst this was being done 
& heavy sea struck the boat and capsized 
her. The night was pitchy dark, and when 
the Norwegian - who was a good swimmer— 
came to the surface he could neither see nor 
hear any of the others, though he shouted 
loudly. But at the same moment, us his 
foot touched the line to which the sea- 
anchor was bent, he heard the mate's voice 
calling for assistance. 

* * I have the child,’ he cried. 
for I'n done.' 

In another minute the brave Norwegian 
had taken me from him; then the poor 
fellow sank, never to rise again. Whether 
I was alive or dead my rescuer could not tell ; 
but being & man of great physical strength, 
he not only kept me above water with one 
hand, but succeeded in reaching first the sea- 
anchor—four oars lashed together— and then 
the boat, which had been righted by another 
sea. 

"How this brave man kept me alive in 
such a terrible situation I do not know. By 
sunrise the wind had died away, the sea had 
gone down, and he was able to frce the boat 
of water. In the stern-sheet locker he found 
one single tin of preserved potatoes, which 
had been jammed into a corner when the boat 
capsized ; all the rest of the provisions, with 
the water-breakers as well, were lost. On 
this tin of potatoes we lived—so he told the 
master of the Briton—for five days, con- 
stantly in sight of the land around which 
we were drifting, sometimes coming to 
within a distance of thirty miles of it. 
All this time, by God’s providence, we had 
frequent heavy rain squalls, and the potato 
tin, which was about eighteen inches square, 
and was perfectly watertight, proved our 
salvation, for the potatoes were so very salt 
that we would have perished of thirst had we 
been unable to save water. Ohlsen cut down 
one of his high sea-boots, and into this he 
would put two handfuls of the dried potatoes, 
and then fill it up with water. It made 
& good sustaining food after it had been 
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softened by the water and kneaded into a 
pulp. 
„An hour before dawn, ou the sixth day, 
Ohlsen, who was lying on the bottom boards 
of the boat, was awakened by hearing me 
crying for my mother. The poor fellow, who 
had stripped off his woollen shirt to protect 
my little body from the cold, at once sat up 
and tried to comfort me. The sea was as 
smooth as glass, and only a light air was 
blowing. Drawing me to his bare chest— 
for I was chilled with the keen morning air 
—he was about to lie down again, when he 
heard a voice say, Ay, ay, sir!’ and there 
quite near us was a large ship. In a moment 
he sprang to his feet, and hailed with all his 
strength; he was at once answered, the 
ship was brought to the wind, a boat lowered, 
and in less than a quarter of an hour we were 
on board the Briton. 

“ On that dear old ship I remained for five 
years or more, for the captain had his wife on 
bonrd; and although she had two young 
children of her own, she cared for and loved 
me as if I had been her own daughter. 
Most of this time was spent among the Pacific 
Islands, and then there came to me another 
tragedy, one of which I have a most vivid 
remembrance, for I was quite eleven years 
old at the time. 

“The Briton, like many South Seamen of 
those times, was a letter of marque, and 
carried nine guns; for although we were, I 
think, at peace with Spain, we were at war 
with France, and there were plenty of French 
privateers cruising on the South American 
coast, with whom our ships were frequently 
engaged. But none had ever been seen so 
far eastward as the Galapagos Islands, and so 
we one day sailed without fear into a small 
bay on the north-west side of Charles Island 
to wood and water. 

“On the following morning Captain 
Rossiter ordered my old friend Ohlsen, who 
was now gunner on the Briton, to take four 
hands and endeavour.to capture some of the 
huge land tortoises which abound on the 


islands of the group. I was allowed to go with 
[(Contin:ed on p. 506. 
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F weeks past the papers have been full of 

the Duke of Cornwall and York's Colonial 
Tour, and it is but meet that the B. O. P.,“ 
of which as a lad the Duke, with his brother, 


Phos Heath, Plymouth. 
Commodore A. L. Winsloe, R N. 


was so interested a reader, should make due 
reference to the event—an event that it 
is hoped may serve to cement yet more 
closely together the Mother-country and the 
Colonies. 

According to the traditions which still 
linger on the Sandringham estate, the future 
Duke of Cornwall and York, even as quite a 
little boy, made up his mind to be a sailor. 
Perhaps this early enthusiasm for the Navy 
was due to the fact that the then Rector of 
Sandringham (the Rev. Lake Onslow) had 
been in his youth a naval chaplain. He 
had remained ardently devoted to the sea, 
and was fond of telling Prince Eddie and 
Prince George wonderful tales of those that 
" go down to the sea in ships." Prince George 
was fated to have his early wish fulfilled, 
for he and his brother joined the Britannia 
at Portsmouth on July 5, 1877—that is, just 
two days after he celebrated his twelfth 
birthday. Two years later he began what at 
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one time promised to be a Jong and brilliant 
career on the Bacchante, then commanded 
by Lord Charles Scott. 

At the present moment it is interesting to 
recall the Duke of Cornwall and York's first 
sight of the great British Colonies. The 
Bacchante, with both Prince Albert Victor 
and Pnnce George on board, anchored at 
Barbados on the Christmas Day of 1879, and 
the two Princes made quite a tour of the 
West indian Islands. 

While serving on the JBacchante, the 
Royal middy was treated exactly as were the 
other more youthful officers. Admiral Sir 
Frederick Bedford was at one time fond of 
telling a story of an incident which occurred 
when the Duke was serving as one of his 
Lieutenants. The ship happened to be 
coaling in Turkish waters, and in due course 
a representative of the Sultan came with 


his master's greetings to the grandson of the. 


Queen of England. I do not want to see 
you,” said the Pasha to the Admiral; “I 
have come to see the Prince who is in 
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“I am in command," replied 
Sir Frederick, smiling. “The Prince is one 
of the Lieutenants. But here he comes." 
And at that moment, Prince George, who 
had had charge of the coaling.party, ap- 
proached, as black and grimy as if he had 
been actually shovelling the coals himself. 
The surprise of the Turkish official may be 
imagined, and it is said that to this day heis 
not quite sure whether a practical joke was 
not played on him. 

We give herewith pictures of the Ophir 
and of her escorts, with a portrait of the com- 
mander. 

Commodore Alfred Leigh Winsloe, R.N., 
who is commanding the Ophir, was born just 
forty-nine years ago. He entered the Navy 
in 1865; served in the Egyptian War of 
1882; sat on the Committee for Revision of 
Naval Signals; served with the Naval 
Brigade during the East African Expedition 
of 1890; went to Massikessi to draw a 
boundary between Portuguese territory and 
that of the Chartered Company in 1891; had 
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Lhis is the “ Niobe,” u tuin-screw first-class cruiser of 11,09 tons. 
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This is the“ Juno,” a twin-screw second-class cruiser of 5,600 tons. ^ 
The Cruisers which are Escorting the Ophir” on her Trip. 


so well knoyn then as now ! 


his Captaincy in 1892; and commanded H. M. S. 
Spartan during the Chino- Japanese War. 

On page 510 we give outline pictures of 
both the interior and exterior of the Ophir; 
und also a map showing the route which is 
being followed. 

We are quite sure that every “B.O.P.” 
reader will wish the Duke and Duchess a 
most prosperous tour and happy returm. 
We hope that before many years their sons 
will be numbered amongst our enthusiastic 
readers, as their father was before them. 

The Duchess, when Princess May, was a 
general favourite throughout the country 
amongst all classes, and deservedly so. With 
her mother, the late Duchess of Teck, she 
engaged most warm-heartedly yet unosten- 
tatiously in all kinds of good work ; and her 
usefulness and popularity we trust may never 
wane. We have a very pleasant recollection 
of how some years ago we went to White 
Lodge, Richmond Park, by appointment to 
see the Duchess of Teck, and were kept 
pleasantly chatting in the drawing-room 
while awaiting the Duchess by a bright and 
intelligent young lady, when, happening to 
mention incidentally the name of the Princess 
May, she smilingly responded, *I am the 


Princess May.". Her photographs were not 
J i G. A. H. 
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them. Little did I think f should never again 
see his kindly face when I took my seat in the 
hoat and was rowed ashore. Besides Ohlsen 
and myself, there were two English seamen, 
a negro named King, and a Tahitian native. 
The youngest of the English sailors was 
named Robert Eury; he was about twenty- 
two years of age, and a great favourite of 
Captain Rossiter, who knew his family in 
Lorset, England. 

“ We hauled the boat up on a small sandy 
beach and then started off into the country, 
and by noon we had caught three large 
tortoises, which we found feeding on cactus 
plants. Then, as we were resting and eating, 
we suddenly heard the report of a heavy gun, 
and then rnother and another. We 
clambered up the side of & rugged hill, from 
the summit of which we could see the harbour 
& mile distant, and there was the Briton 
lying at anchor and being attacked by two 
vessels. As we watched the fight we saw 
one of the strange ships, which were both 
under sail, fire a broadside at our vessel, and 
the second putting about did the same. 
These two broadsides, we afterwards heard, 
were terribly disastrous, for Captain Rossiter 
and three men were killed and nine wounded. 
The crew, however, under the mate, still con- 
tinued to work her guns with the utmost 
bravery, and refused to surrender. Then a 
lucky shot from one of her nine-pounders dis- 
abled the rudder of the largest Frenchman, 
wnich, fearing to anchor so near to such a 
determined enemy, at once lowered her boats 
and began to tow out, followed by her consort. 
At the entrance to the bay, however, the 
smaller of the two again brought-to and 
began firing at our poor ship with a twenty- 
four-pounder or other long-range gun, and 
every shot struck. 

„It was then that the mate and his crew, 
enraged at the death of the captain, and 
finding that the ship was likely to be 
pounded to pieces, determined to get under 
way and come to close quarters with the 
enemy, for the Briton was a wonderfully 
fast ship. and carried a crew of fifty-seven 
men. But first of all he sent ashore Mrs. 
Rossiter, her two children, a coloured 
steward, and all the money and other 
valuables, in case he should be worsted. 
His name was Skinner, and he was a man of 


the most undaunted resolution, and had at 


one time commanded a London privateer 
called the Lucy, which had made so many 
captures that Skinner was quite a famous 
man. But his intemperate habits caused 
him to lose his command, and he bad had 
to ship with Captain Rossiter as chief mate. 
He was, however, a great favourite with the 
men, who now urged him to lead them on 
and avenge the loss of the captain; so the 
moment the boat returned from landing Mrs. 
Rossiter he slipped his cable and stood out to 
meet the enemy. 

„We, from the hill, watched all this with 
the greatest interest nnd excitement, and 
then Ohlsen turned to the others and said, 
* Let us get back to the boat at once. The 
captain has got under way to chase those 
fellows, and we should be with him.’ 

"So we descended to the beach, where 
we met poor Mrs. Rossiter and her children, 
and heard that the captain was dead. She 
begged Ohlsen not to leave her, but he said 
his duty lay with his shipmates; then she 
besought him to at least leave Robert Eury 
with her, as she was terrified at the idea of 
having to spend the night on such a wild 
island with no one but the coloured steward 
to protect her and her children. At this 
time—although we could not see them— 
we knew the ships were heavily engaged, for 
the roar of the cannon was continuous. 
So, much to his anger, young Eury was 
bidden to remain with Mrs. Rossiter, her son 
aged twelve, her daughter Ann, who was 
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three years younger, the coloured steward, 
and myself. Then, bidding us goodbye, 
Ohlsen and his three men went off in the 
boat, and were soon out of sight. 

“ Young as he was, Robert Eury had good 
sense and judgment. He was angry at Mr. 
Skinner venturing out to attack such well- 
armed vessels with our poor nine-pounders, 
and although he had been most anxious to join 
his shipmates he was, he afterwards told mc, 
pretty sure that the Briton would have to 
strike or be sunk. The first thing he did, 
however, was to make Mrs. Rossiter, her 
children, and myself comfortable. At the 
head of the bay there was an empty house, 
which had been built by the crews of the 
whaleships frequenting the Galapagos as a 
sort of rest-house for the men sent to catch 
tortoises. To this place he took us, and set 
the steward to work to get us something to 
eat, for Mr. Skinner had sent provisions and 
wine ashore. Then he took the ship's 
money, which amounted to about thirteen 
hundred pounds, and buried it a little 
distance away from the house. I helped 
him, and when the bags were safely covered 
up he turned to me with a smile lighting up 
his brown face. 

„ There, Molly. That's done, and if Mr. 
Skinner has to strike, and the Frenchmen 
come here, they'll get nothing but ourselves.’ 

* By this time it was well on tovards the 
afternoon, and we only heard a cannon-shot 
now and then. Then the sound of the firing 
ceased altogether. We got back to the house 
and waited—we knew not for what. Poor 
Mrs. Rossiter, who was a very big, stout 
woman, had sobbed herself into a state of 
exhaustion, but she tried to brace herself up 
when she saw us,-and when Robert Eury 
told her that he had buried the money she 
thanked him. 

„Try and save it for my children, Robert. 
I fear I shall not be long with them. And if 
I am taken away suddenly I want you to 
bear witness that it was my husband's wish, 
and is mine now, that Mary here is to share 
alike with my son Fred and my daughter 
Ann. Would to God I had means here tə 
write.' 

* Robert tried to comfort her with the 
assurance that all would be well, when as ho 
Spoke we saw & sight at which I, girl of 
twelve as I was, was struck with terror—the 
two French ships appeared round the head. 
land with the Briton following with 
French colours at her peak. The three came 
in together very slowly, and then dropped 
anchor withm a cable's length of the beach. 
Mrs. Rossiter looked at them wildly for a 
moment, and then fell forward on her face. 
She died that night. 

“ The two French captains treated us very 
kindly, and they told Robert, who spoke 
French well, that Mr. Skinner had made a 
most determined attempt to board the larger 
of the two vessels, but was killed by a musket- 
shot, and that only after thirty of the Briton’s 
crew had been killed and wounded, and the 
ship herself was little more than a wreck, did 
Ohlsen, who was himself terribly wounded 
by a splinter in the side, haul down his flag. 
Then the elder of the two Frenchmen asked 
Robert which was the child named ‘ Marie.’ 

„This is the child, sir,’ said Eury, point- 
ing to me. 

* Then let her come with me and see the 
gunner of our prize,’ said he; ‘ he is dying, 
and has asked to see her.’ 

“I was taken on board the Briton over her 
bloodstained decks, and into the main cabin, 
where poor Ohlsen was lying breathing his 
last. His face lit up when he saw me, and 
he drew me to his bosom just as he had done 
years before in the open boat off Tahiti. I 
stayed with him till the last; then one of 
the French privateer officers led me away. 

“In the morning Mrs. Rossiter was buried; 


the French captains allowed some of the 
surviving members of the crew of the Briton 
to carry her body to her grave. There was 
& young Spanish woman—the wife of the 
older captain—on board the larger of the 
privateers, and she took care of us three 
children. I cannot remember her name, but 
I do remember tbat she was a very beautiful 
woman and very kind to us, and told us 
through an interpreter that we should be 
well cared for, and some day go home to 
England ; and when she learned my own 
particular story she took me in her arms, 
kissed me, and made much of me. 

“About noon the crew of the Briton were 
ranged on deck, and the elder of the two 
French captains called on Robert Eury to 
step out. 

“This man here,’ he said in English, 
indicating the coloured steward, ‘tells me 
that you have buried some money belonging 
to the prize. Where is it?’ 

cannot tell you,’ replied Robert; the 
captain’s wife told me it belonged to her 
children and to the little girl Mary.’ 

„The Frenchman laughed. It belongs to 
us now; it is prize-money, my good boy.’ 

“Eury looked at him steadily, but made 
no answer. 

"'Come, said the captain impatiently, 
‘where is it? 

“+ I cannot tell you.’ 

“The younger of the captains laughed 
savagely, and stepped up to him, pistol in 
hand. 

I give you ten seconds to tell.’ 

„Five will do, monsieur,’ replied Robert, 
in French, * and then you will be losing five 
seconds of your time. I shall not tell you. 
But I should like to say goodbye to my dead 
captain's children.’ 

* The young Frenchman’s face purpled with 
fury. ‘Very well, then, you fool!’ and he 
raised his pistol to murder the young man, 
when the older captain seized his arm. 

„Shame, Pellatier, shame! Would you 
kill such a brave man in cold blood? Let us 
be satisfied with getting such a good ship. 
Surely you would not shoot him for the sake 
of a few hundred dollars? 

„% There may be thousands. 
tell?’ replied Pellatier. 

“ Robert laughed, and then raised his hand 
in salute to the elder captain. 

“< Captain Pellatier is right, sir. Madame 
Rossiter told me that there were thirteen 
hundred pounds in the bags which I have 
buried. And on certain conditions I will tell 
you where to find it.’ 

“< Name them.’ 

„% The money is fair prize- money. That 
I admit. But you will never see it, unless 
you agree to my conditions, and pledge me 
your word of honour to observe them honour- 
ably. I am. not afraid to die, gentlemen.’ 

“You are a bold fellow, and ought to have 
been a Frenchman ; but be quick, name the 
conditions.’ 

„Half of the money to be given to these 
orphan children, whose pitiable condition 
should appeal to you. And promise me on 
your honour as men that you will land them 
at Valparaiso, or some other civilised place, 
from where they may reach England. If you 
will not make this promise, you can shoot ine 
now.’ 

„And what of yourself?’ said Pellatier, 
who was a little dark man with very ugly 
monkey-like features; ‘you would be the 
guardian of this money, no doubt, my clever 
fellow.' 

“ The insulting manner in which he spoke 
exasperated Eury beyond endurance, and he 
made as if he would strike the man, but he 
stopped suddenly and, looking contemptuously 
at the Frenchman, uttered the one word — 

“* Babouin !! 

“Tt nearly cost him lus life, for Pellatier 
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stung to fury by the loud laughter of his 
fellow-captain, again levelled his pistol at the 
young man, and again the older captain 
seized his arm. 

„By heaven, you shall not harm him!’ 
he cried, amid a murmur of applause from 
the crew. Then, addressing Eury, he said: 
‘I give you my promise. The children and 
yourself are under my protection, and when 
we reach Valparaiso I will put you all on 
shore.“ Then he ordered one of his oflicers 
to escort Robert ashore and get the money. 

* Eury thanked him quietly, and then he 
turned to Pellatier, and said he was sorry he 
used an otfensive word to him ; but Pellatier 
received his apology with a scowl, and 
turned away. In half an hour Eury 
returned with the officer, carrying the money. 
It was counted and divided, and it was easy 
to see that Dupuis, the elder captain, was 
very pleased when the young man asked him 
to take charge of the half of tha money 
belonging to the Rossiter children and myself. 

“The three ships sailed in company for 
South America a week later. I remained on 
board the Briton, together with Robert Eury 
and six others of her original crew, the 
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Rossiter children being taken by the Spanish 
lady on board the larger of the privateers, 
the second lieutenant of which, with about 
twenty men, were drafted tothe prize. After 
keeping in close company for four or five 
days we lost sight of the privateers, much to 
the annoyance of our captain, who was a very 
inditferent navigator, as he soon showed by 
altering his course to E. by S. so as to pick 
up the coast of South America as soon as 
possible. This was & most fortunate thing 
for us, for at daylight on the following morn- 
ing two sail were seen, not five miles distant, 
and to our intense delight they proved to 
be English letters of marque—the barque 
Centurion of Bristol and the  barque 
Gratitude of London. They at once closed 
in upon and engaged us, and althougn the 
Frenchmen made a good fight, they had to 
strike after a quarter of an hour’s engage- 
ment, for the Centurion was a very heavily 
armed ship. 

" Her captain was & very old man named 
Richard Glass. He came on board the 
Briton and spoke very good-humouredly to 
the French leutenant, for on neither side 
had anyone been killed, and he saw that the 
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Briton was a fine ship. He told the 
Frenchmen to take the longboat, and as 
much provisions and water as they liked, 
and make for the coast, which was less than 
seventy miles distant. This was soon done,’ 
and our former captors parted from us very 
good friends, every one of them coming up 
and. shaking hands with Robert Eury and 
cnling him bon camarade. 

" Captain Glass put his own chief officer 
in charge of the Briton (with Robert as his 
mate) and ordered him to proceed to Port 
Jackson and await the arrival there of the 
Centurion and her consort. We arrived at 
our destination safely, and as soon as my 
story was known many kind people wanted 
to adopt me, but the agent of the Briton 
took me to his own home, where I lived for 
five happy years as a member of his family. 
Robert Eury was then appointed mate of a 
vessel in the China trade, but I saw him 
every year. Then, when I was seventeen 
years of age, he asked me to marry him, and 
I did so gladly, for he was always present in 
my thoughts when he was away, and I knew 
he loved me." 

(To be contínued.) 
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1. [ue Exorrsn Rannir.—'This is a variety 

of recent years, but though new it is 
an exceedingly pretty and engaging animal. 
Occasionally this rabbit is called the butter- 
fly smut from the peculiarity of the nose 
markings, which resemble the two wings of 
the insect as it would appear if it had settled 
on the rabbit's nose. The patches, link-like 
in shape, which are seen along the sides of 
the English rabbit are known as the chains, 
and these marks contrast very nicely with 
the pure white of the general body-colour. 
The clearer and rounder these links are, and 
the better connection which is maintained 
throughout, so much better the specimen will 
prove on the show bench. The ears are the 
same colour as the other markings—usually 
black, but sometimes blue, brown, or yellow. 
The circle round the eyes must not be for- 
gotten, and this must also be of the marking 
colour. This circle generally appears first 
in the baby English, and scarcely any other 
markings are visible until after the first 
month, and even then the chain, which is the 
most important point, is the last to appear. 
During the whole of the first month, keep a 
careful eye on your rabbits, as the English is 
& little delicate at this time and apt to die off 
quite suddenly. 

2. The Belgian Hare.—This rabbit is a fine 
healthy one, and in point of style should 
resemble the ordinary wild hare as much as 
possible. The colour should be of a fairly 
bright shade, with the tips of the hairs inter- 
spersed with black, which is termed the 
ticking. This latter should be found par- 
ticularly on the back of the animal, and the 
ears should be fine and long, rising atraight 
up and not lopping in any way. The top 
edges of the ears should have a deep run of 
bright black fur. A fairly short fur is, I 
think, preferable, though it is possibly more 
difficult to get the best ticking in a short 
coat, though it is practicable with patience, 
and the specimen looks altogether more 
racy, and the short fur shows off the sym- 
metry of the fine form to much greater 
advantage. Breed these rabbits in good 
weather, as the ears sometimes get out of 
shape and too long in bad weather; they 


(See Illustrations on nert page.) 


II. —THE VARIETIES. 


consequently fall over, and this spoils the 
rabbit for exhibition purposes. 

3. The Lop.—This is the animal with the 
tremendous ears, and a very fine fellow he is 
too, though sometimes his chief point does 
look a little in the way. In the standard, 
firstcomes length of ear, and secondly breadth, 
and the position of the ear is also a point, it 
being proper for it to fall in nicely behind the 
eyeinagracefulcurve. It must lie quite close 
to the cheek, and it must be of the same 
colour as the prevailing body.coloration, 
and nice and pliable in the hand. It must 
also narrow and widen out according to the 
illustration, which may be taken as a typical 
specimen. The eye of this rabbit must be 
round and full, and the carriage should be 
rather low at the shoulders but slightly 
higher at the hind-quarters. The point of 
size must also be considered, the animal 
being amongst the largest of the rabbit 
family. The length of ear, according to most 
nuthorities, is as long '*as you can procure 
them," and this is sometimes helped on aud 
aided by artificial heat. ‘This, though, is not 
absolutely necessary ; as long as the hutches 
are kept free from cold, and the heat of the 
rabbitry is about sixty degrees, there shculd 
be no difficulty. With regard to breeding, 
pair a tortoiseshell buck to a yellow doe, for 
the orange shade which is in demand, and a 
grey and white buck is about the most useful 
colour for breeding purposes. 

4. The Flemish Giant. If you desire a huge 
pet, then choose the Flemish Giant, for it is 
possible to produce specimens some 18 lb. 
in weight; and provided the colour is right, 
these big rabbits stand by far the best chance 
for premier honours. The usual weight is 
from 8 lb. to 15 lb., and the Giant possesses, 
besides weight, a big head, a bulky dewlap, 
and thick sturdy legs, whilst the fur is soft 
and stands out, making the rabbit look even 
larger than it actually is. Give this pet 
plenty of room, for unless it has a roomy 
hutch it will certainly not thrive. The 
correct colour is steel grey, black-tipped hairs 
thickly interspersing the somewhat brownish- 
looking coat. The body is perfectly free 
from white above, though the fur underneath 


is pure white in colour. In rearing the 
youngsters, milk is a great help and picks 
them up in a wonderful manner. 

5. The Himalayan.— This is a quaint little 
pet with black nose, ears, tail, and feet, very 
pretty in all, with its soft white coat. As to 
the chief show points of the breed, they are 
easily enumerated. First of all, the fur must 
be white of the purest shade, free from 
yellowneas entirely, whilst it must also be 
short, soft, and very glossy ; the ears must 
be short, stiff, and erect, and pure black in 
shade. The black markings on the fore-feet 
must on no account run faither up than the 
first joint, and must exactly coincide with the 
marks on the hind-feet. The nose markings 
should extend one-third of the way up the 
face, and the defining line of the different 
colours must be quite distinct and clear-cut 
right. throughout the rabbit. 

6. The Angora. This is possibly one of 
the daintiest of dainty rabbits, the simply 
benutiful fur and colour being greatly admired, 
especially by ladies. The head of this rabbit 
is broad and massive-looking ; the ears should 
be very small and well tufted, forehead well 
covered with a tuft of wool quite erect up 
between the ears. In shape an eminent 
authority says this animal should be as 
round as a snowball, and the coat should be 
beautifully silky in texture and stand up 
well on the back. The hind.feet of the 
Angora are found well tufted, and the eyes, 
as everyone knows, are pink and fairly 
prominent. To grow a long coat it is 
necessary to have a little heat, but do not 
coddle the rabbits in any way, or they will 
become delicate and be continually out of 
sorts. The Angora is at its best when about 
seven to eight months old. Generally during 
a first and second year, too, the coat comes 
very fine and silky, but the third year is not 
so much to be depended upon, and the fourth 
is generally very much “off.” In mating, 
place a pair together when in full coat, and 
in this way you will procure the finest 


youngsters. 
7, 8. The Dutch Rabbit. — This is a 
very popular and pleasing variety. The 


body-colour.is of any sélt-colour, say, black, 
[grey 
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Prize Rabbits.—(Draven for the“ Boy's Own Paper” by A. F. LYDON.) 


7 & 8. Black and White Dutch. 9, Black and Tan. 


6. Angora. 


2. Belgian Hare. 3. Black and White Lop. 4. Flemish Giant. 5. Himalayan. 


l. English, 


grey, blue, eto. There is a white ring around 
the neck, which must be of equal width at all 
points, and there is the blaze on the face, 
which is the white patch, tapering off to- 
wards the crown and going right on to the 
white collar, thns leaving, as it were in one 
piece, the cheeks and ears on each side of 
the face. The fore and hind feet are tipped 
with white, the latter being of this colour to 
near the first joint. The great point as 
regards coloration is, of course, the clear 
and decisive marking of the difference be- 
tween the black and white. The colour is 
clean cut, in practically a straight line up 


PHOTOGRAPHIC FREAKS, DOUBLES, AND 


B the second system, on the other hand, no 

special background is required, and the 
whole of the figures may be taken in, any 
ordinary scene, such as a suitable plantation 
of trees or shrubs, etc., being available for use 
as a background. This renders it a good deal 


E 


Fic. 2.—APPARATUS FOR TAKING DOUBLE PICTURES. 


T, top view ; E, end view ; G,G, sides with grooves 
down them ; B, bottom of shutter ; ; C, slide of 
shutter ; o, hole for hood of lens, 


more astonishing, but it is a more difficult 
process to achieve photographically, owing 
to the fact that the apparatus which must be 
used cuts off the light in a rather unequal 
manner and some care is necessary to ensure 
the exposure of the whole plate being correct 
when the effect to which we aspire 
has been completed. 

There are, however, two ways in 
which it can be accomplished, one 
of which is done inside the camera, 
and does not cut off the light ; but 
the other is a good deal more easy 
to manage. I will just describe the 
first plan for the benefit of those 
who care to try the experiment. 
This consists of simply cutting off 
half the picture from the plate at 
a time in such a way that there 
may be no apparent join between 
the two halves. Thus we begin by 
making a light frame to fit inside 
the back of the camera at such a 
point that it will be just inside 
the dark slide when this is inserted 
in its usual place. In this frame 
(or rather on it, for it should be supported on 
the side of the frame by means of small pins 
or otherwise) is fixed a very thin piece of zinc 
which exactly covers half the square. The 
background having been chosen, the plate of 
zinc is fixed at one side erd the first figure 


Photo by) 
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and down, and no stray hairs of either colour 
are found on either side. This accounts for 
the marvellous neatness of this dainty speci- 
men, which is also a good mother and a 
very good breed for an amateur to start with. 

9. The Black and Tan Rabbit.— This 
pretty rabbit, similar in shape to the class we 
have just dealt with, is becoming very popular, 
and quite justly too, being attractive in 
appearance and by no means difficult to 
rear. The general points can be gleaned 
from a glance at our illustration, and the 
beautiful blackness of the top shade is a fine 
contrast to the tan colouring. It is lively 

[THE END.) 
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and sprightly, as are all rabbits more or less, 
and is a good rabbit for the beginner in the 
fancy. 

Just one word in conclusion. Do not, as 
I have before said, study books on rabbits 
simply, and think you understand them. 
Their little ways and wants require a vast 
amount of intuition, and this can only be 
obtained by personal contact day by day. 
Make real pets of them in every sense of the 
word, and the study will become more and 
more interesting day by day as your love for 
them increases and your knowledge widens 
out. 


GHOSTS. 


By Recinatp A. R. BENNETT, M.A. (Oxon.). 


PART II. 


is posed and taken on the side left open. 
This is done with great ease, as the figure 
can be seen on the focussing screen up to the 
moment of exposure. This figure having 


been exposed, the sitter is moved to the other 


should be seen. Practically I have found it 
require the very utmost nicety of adjustment 
to prevent a line more or less white showing 
on the print. However, I throw out this 
hint for those who have no interior shutter 


Photo by) 


side and again posed and taken. Of course, 
between the exposures the slide is shut up 
and withdrawn, and the zinc plate shifted to 
the opposite side of the square. But the 


Fic. 4.—TuHk GAME OF SINGLE CRICKET, 


greatest care must be taken that the camera 
does not move a hair's breadth from its ori- 
ginal position. The resulting picture should 
show no line, because the light will get round 
the edge of the zinc and affect the plate 
about 4 in. over the edge, and so no join 


Fic. 3 —His OWN SITTER. 


(R. A. R. Bennett. 


attached to the front of their cameras, as they 

might find it easier than the second plan. 
The second plan is, instead of covering 

half the plate during each exposure, to cover 


[R. A. R. Bennett, 


half the lens. Todo this we make a simple 
little instrument like fig. 2. It isa shallow 
box of which the bottom is sufficiently wide 
to admit of a hole being cut in it that will 
just admit the hood of the lens, and not less 
than double that length. The sides are 

{about 
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about # in. high and the ends are less—say 
about 4 in. high. The sides have grooves 
running down their entire lengths, in which 
grooves pieces of thin wood or cardboard can 
slide. When attached to the hood of the lens 
and a piece of wood or cardboard inserted in 
the grooves, this should be quite close in 
front of the hood of the jens. This shutter 
must be rather larger than is required to 
cover half the hood of the lens, and it must fit 
the box rather tightly, so as to move stiffly in 
the grooves, and stay wherever it is placed. 
As before, you have to choose your back- 
ground, and place your sitter in the first 
position ; the ground glass can be utilised to 
get just what is required in the way of 
position, etc. When you have got this right 
(with relation, of course, to the other position, 
not yet seen) you place the sliding shutter 
of card or wood just so far across the lens 
that the other side of the picture is elimi- 
nated, leaving only the part round the figure, 
and including it. The first picture is then 
exposel. You now shift the shutter over to 
the other side of the lens (the dark slide 
having been shut and withdrawn) and re- 
peat the process from that side, the sitter 
being told to assume the second position. 
You must take care that the picture on this 
side is included right up to where the first 
one ended, but great exactness is unneces- 
sary, there being no distinct edge now as 
there was in the first plan, when the card was 
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in front of the plate. The second exposure 
then takes place as usual, and a picture with- 
out any trace of a join ought to be the result. 

In practice you will find that the shutter 
before the lens not only cuts off one side 
entirely, but very considerably darkens the 
other side, so that a longer exposure than 
usual is required. You will also find that 
the light overhead intrudes a good deal on 
the picture, and that it is an advantage 
to hold a piece of wood or cardboard, or even 
one’s hat, over the top of the lens to cut off 
all top light. This gives a vastly clearer pic- 
ture than when no shade is used. You can 
extend the number of figures according to 
the amount of your skill in taking them. A 
third figure requires two shutters of wood or 
card before the lens, and when the first 
picture has been exposed the two shutters 
are approached to each other, so as to cut 
off both sides, and the middle figure is taken ; 
one sliutter now covers the first and second 
figures while the third is taken. You will 
find that the figure in the centre is the difti- 
culty, the two shutters making the picture 
on the screen very dark. 

With this system of shutters before the 
lens there is one difficulty to be overcome 
—namely, the actual exposure. If the 
operator has a camera to the front of which 
is affixed a time and instantaneous shutter 
of the roller-blind type, with the lens fixed 
in front of it, there is no difficulty, as the 

( To be continued.) 
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exposure is made behind the lens; but if 
the usual type of lens is used it is obvious 
that the sliding mechanism gets in the way 
of the cap. The exposure can be made by 
covering over the lens with a cloth while the 
plate is being uncovered, removing the cloth 
for the exposure, and again covering the 
lens when this is over. 

A more exact method is to contrive a flap 
which will fasten down in front of the box 
carrying the sliding shutters, and which is 
lifted for the exposure ; or the box can have 
two grooves, one in front of the other, down 
each side, an4 the shutters can be used in 
the inner grooves, the outer one being used to 
contain another broader shutter which moves 
easily in the grooves, and which is placed 
before the lens when the positions of the in- 
side shutters have been arranged, and shifted 
to one side for the exposure, being removed 
again when this has been made. During all 
these proceedings the plate should be left 
exposed inside the camera for as short a 
time as possible, and the shutter of the slide 
replaced whenever an interval occurs, so as 
to run no unnecessary risk of fogging the 
plate by excess of faint light through any 
of these pieces of apparatus. 

Figs. 3 and 4 show pictures taken with a 
similar apparatus to that described (I have 
done it by means of an old quarter-plate dry- 
plate box at a pinch !), and it will be seen that 
there are no signs of a join in either of them. 
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PETS AND PET-KEEPING FOR BOYS. 


ET us first examine a male specimen. We 
see that it is a little animal about three 

or fourinches long; with a small head, on 
which are two rows of pores; and, like the 
body, covered with black patches. The 
trunk is furnished with two pair of well- 


By C. SoMERVILLE WATSON. 


PART II. 


to ascend to the surface for air, the fore and 
hind limbs are used to climb, as it were, 
through the liquid. 

The colour of the male newt is of a light 
grey or olive above, yellow beneath; but 
during the pairing season turning to bright 


developed limbs, the anterior of which have 
four fingers, while tne hind feet are furnished 
with five toes. These toes are fringed with a 
membrane, which makes the foot look some- 
thing like a horse-chestnut leaf, and is of 
material use in aiding the animal to swim 
and to balance it when resting in the water. 

This membrane is confined to the male 
only, being absent in the female, and is one 
way of distinguishing the sex. 

The tail of the newt is about the same 
length as the body, and is the chief instrument 
cf locomotion in water. It is a very power- 
iul muscular organ, and propels the animal 
swiftly through the water by a peculiar side 
movement, somewhat in the same way 
tbat a fisherman sculls his boat from the 
stern. 

During the time that the newt is swimming 
the limbs are kept close to the sides, and 
when the animal wishes to rest it spreads 
these appendages out and poises its body in 
the water. When wishing to move slowly, or 


c SW. 


arange. The body and tail are dotted with 
irregular patches and spots of black, but the 
chief distinction of sex and the glory of the 
male is the lovely wavy comb, which appears 
in full beauty in the spring, when the newts 
take to the water. 

(To be continued.) 


This appendage starts from the head and 
continues down the back to the tip of the 
tail without a break. The edye of this 
delicate membrane is beautifully scolloped 
and waves gracefully in the water when the 
animal is resting. Like the body, it is 
covered with irregular black patches. 

If we now examine a female we shall find 
that she differs from the male in two or 
three important particulars, the chief of 
which is the absence of the comb, which is 
entirely wanting in the latter. In colour 
too there is a marked difference, for. contrary 
to the fashion of human beings, it is the 
male which delights in gay colours, the 
female being clad in sombre garments of a 
dull olive-green or brown, sometimes spotted 
with faint patches. l 


FEMALE SMOOTH NEWT P. 


The abdomen is more rounded than that 
of the male, and of a brick-red colour. 

The gay colours worn by males in the 
animal world are well seen in the lovely 
plumage of the peacock, the cock pheasant, 
the male stickleback, and others. 
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INQUIRER (Ramsgate).—1. Yes, portraits of our leading 
authors and artists have appeared from time to time. 
2. Of course, we should prefer that such books as those 
you mention were not read at public libraries—or else- 
where. 


S. ORR.—Write to the Cape Colony Office, Victoria 
Btreet, Westminster. 

OLD Boox.—Take it to Quaritoh's, in Piccadilly, 
between Air Street and the Circus, and ask what it 
is worth. We do not know tbe book. 


CLAYMORE. - Wait till vou are older. You havea lot 
of work before you yet, and at present the idea is 
hopeless. Get some such book as Captain Young- 
husband's “ Queen's Commission,” published by John 
Murray, Albeinarle Street. 


Loxd ToM.—If you will look at the number of trades 
in the London Directory you will see how impossible 
such a book would be. 


C. R. F.—All our army plates are out of print. No 
single sheet could contain all the uniforms, unless it 
were as long as that used for paperhangings. 

QUEENSLANDER,—Perhaps Watts's “ Manual for Sugar- 
Growets,” published by Longmans at six shillings, 
might be of use; but there seems to be no book 
referring specially to the colony. 


J. W. (Leeds).—Of no value whatever. 


The Boy's Own Paper. 


P. THoMas.—1. There are twelve parte of our “ Indoor 
Games,” and the price is sixpence each. We occa- 
sionally print a summary of the contents in our 
wrapper; it is too long to give here. 9. A Welsh 
grammar, by Rowlands, ís published by David N utt, 
in Long Acre. 


BLACK AND WHITE.—See the articles on training in 
the first and second parts of our * Outdoor Games." 


ISLANDER (I. of W.).—1. There was an article, but ít 
lias long been out of print. 2. The B.O.P.” is older 
by one volume than the G. O. P.“ 3. We have seen 
worse, for business purposes. 


K. C. J.—1. If you mean pyro solution we do not think 
anything can be done, as the coloration 1s caused by 
the oxidation of the acid. 2. Lancaster's Le 
Merveilleux " or * Le Méritoire." 3. “The Amateur 
Photographer " or * Photography." 


W. B. S.—You could get a pair of foot cycles from 
John Piggott, Milk street, Cheapside. See the ad- 
vertisement in our wrapper. 


STAMPS (Worthing).—We could in no way guarantee, 
and would rather not recommend, owing to the 
implied responsibility. You should choose for your- 
self. Mr. W. S. Lincoln, of Holles Street, Cavendish 
Square, is well known as an expert in such mattera. 


T. H. H.—1. About two-thirds of each fish, owing to 
the position of the vital organs. 2. Yes; the man 
walks round the monkey. Both jokes are survivals 
from the eighteenth century. 


A. HUTCHINGS.—Yes; you can get an instruction-book 
from any music-shop. - 


A. G. Marxs.—l. The best way is to consult the 
advertisements in “Exchange and Mart." If you 
want & new one, try Benjamin Edgington, of Tooley 
Street, or Piggott, of Bishopagate Street, or the whole 
outfit complete from S. W. Silver & Co., Cornhill. 


2. Yes; the Royal Mail, the Booth, and the Lamport 
and Holt. 


J. LANG.—It is not a service by itself. You kave to 
pass through the different grades like the rest, and 
serve all over the world before you get your pro- 
motion. The coastguard tenders are commanded 
by senior mates. 

Swan.—The successful games are issued by those who 
have facilitics for putting them on the market ; and, 
consequently, inventors generally submit them to 
people like J. H. Ayres, 111 Aldersgate Street, or 
Jaques & Son, of Hatton Garden. 


R. MoMBER.—1. The present rule of yacht measure- 
ment is u 
PERT OUG + 4d 400/68 nen rating. 

2:1 


Here L= length on load water-line; B= extreme 
beam: G = chain girth taken where the beam is 
taken; d — difference between chain girth and skin 
girth ; SA = sail area. Under no circumstances is 
the draught taken as less than the beam. The skin 
girth runs into all the curves, as in the old rule. If 
the overhangs amount to more than 30 per cent. of 
the water-line, the excess is added to L. 2. You 
had better work it out for yourself, and try a 
slightly different design if you are going in for 
racing among the clubs. 
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C" This Summer Numper for 1901 will be of special interest, and when sold out it cannot 
be reprinted ; so that orders should be given to the Booksellers at once, to avoid dis- E 


appointment. 


A. W. H. (Hastinga).—The- letters come after the 
name, not before it. r.r.c. = Fellow of the Institute 
of Chemistry ; r.c.s. = Fellow of the Chemical 8o- 


ciety ; L.8.4. = Licentiate of the Society of A 


caries; and L.R.C.P.l. = Licentiate of the Royal 


College of Physicians of Ireland. 


J. E. WALLIS.—Lukin's “ Lathe and its Uses," published 
` by Kegan Paul & Co. There are other works pub- 

lished by Spon, Crosby Lockwood, etc, Go to the 
; in Chanoery Lane, down the court 
by the post-office, and upstairs you will find a lot of 
books on the lathe, all of a row, and you can see 


Patent Li 


which will suit you beat. 


CaMPEKX.— No book, but there is a good guide, 
Baddeley and Ward's "South Devon and South 


Cornwall," publisbed by Dulau & Co., Soho Square. 
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ALFRED MACALISTER'$ COAT. 


(xu Hark to my story—a story of woe; 

A tale to remember and quote ; 

And pity, in quantities, pray you, bestow 
On Alfred MacAlister's coat. 


My elbows are gashed and my buttons are shed ; 


My collar ia dusty and worn; 
The lining is hanging in many a shred, 
And every pocket is torn. 


For one has been stabbed by the peg of a top ; 
Another was cut with a knife; 

And here in this corner I'm fated to stop 
The rest of my sorrowful life. 


There isn’t a horror that I haven't faced; 
A danger that I haven't known. 

Then show me a garment of culture and taste 
With story to equal my own. 


I've been in the pond. He was fully aware 
The frost had but lasted a night; 

Yet Alfred MacAlister thought it would bear, 
And all that he fanctes is right ! 


I've been up a tree. "Twas as rough as could be; 


I longed for the climber to stop. 
But Alfred MacAlister thought he could see 
The nest of a hawk at the top. ` 


I've been down a hill and come crash on the flint 


From Alfred MacAlister's bike. 

He passed the red notioe, ignoring the hint — 
That's just what the booby is like. 

Then turn you an ear to this pitiful moan; 
My bitter experience quote. 

And do all you possibly can to postpone 
The fate of MacAlieter's coat. 


JOHN LEA, 
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*DAISY CLAIM," KLONDIKE. 


By WILLIAM JAMES Marx. 
(With Illustrations by POWELL CHASE.) 


CHAPTER VI.—DAISY COTTAGE. 


DON'T exactly know what my expectations for we had not yet got into the blanket ^ Oldish, mister. Want to buy a claim? 
were, but, any way. they were disappointed. suits. | "No," said my chum. ‘ We thought of 

It was my first sight of a city in the making, " Yes," answered Reggie quickly. we're pegging one out." 
and I was not favourably impressed. A strangers ina strange land. Old hand your- „Well, there's plenty to be had, such as 
great stretch of dreary ground littered with self, I suppose? they are. The best have been snapped up, 


all sorts of tents put up anyhow, groups of 
blanket-clothed miners—mostly unwashed— 
piles of lumber, log huts in all stages of erec- 
tion. made up the picture. 

* Queer show, eh? ' said Reggie. What 
& yarn you'll be able to spin your sister! 
But we can't afford to stand mooning about ; 
there's plenty to do." 

My chum was right. There we were, 
dumped down on a piece of waste land with 
a year’s provisions, our sleigh, our dogs, our 
bousehold goods and chattels around us. 

"First thing," said Reggie, “is to pitch 
our tent and move in.  To-morrow we'll 
have a look round and see what's to be done.“ 

I knew little about the fixing of tents, but 
was quite at home in the handling of ropes ; 
so, under my chum’s directions, I buckled to, 
and soon after midnight we had the placo 
habitable if not very spruce. 

The spell of hard work acted like a drug. 
Rolling myself in my blankets, I was instantly 
asleep, and did not waken till I was called in 
the morning. 

Reggie had already boiled some water, and 
was now frying two thick slices of bacon for 
eur first hot meal in Circle City. 

After breakfast we washed our pots and 
pans, tied up the dogs, and went on a tour of 
inspection. 

At first 1 was rather doubtful about leaving 
our worldly wealth under such slight protec- 
tion, but Circle City was an unhealtby place 
for pilfering, the camp only knowing two 
methods of punishment—instant expulsion or 
a speedy stringing-up to the handiest object 
that would bear a man's weight. 

Generally speaking, strict honesty was tbe 
best policy in our new home, though there 
were exceptions. 

Many of the new-comers had already gone 
prospecting ; those who had secured a claim 
were putting up their log-huts or shacks ” ; 
the old hands lounged about smoking and 
passing &udible remarks on the amateur 
carpenters. Very few were digging, for, as I 
»ball presently explain, the bulk of the actual 
mining must be done in the winter. 

The miners were very neighbourly, and 
quite free from any false sense of modesty. 

“ Guess you're just come," said a tall thin - 
man with a goatee beard, eyeing our clothes, My chum laughed till he cried." 
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but you may have luck; 
ing.“ 

“Oh, we'll hit it all right,“ exclaimed 
Reggie cheerfully ; * that's what we've come 
for." 

“Ever done anything in the pick and 
shovel line before?“ 

Hud twelve months of it in Australia." 

“Oh, you aren't quite a tenderfoot, then? 
How're you fixed for grub?“ 

“Come and dine with us," said Reggie. 
„We'll give you a feed of canned chicken." 

* Don't mind if I do. 'Twill help to pass 
the time." 

Accordingly, we walked back to the tent, 
where our new acquaintance, whose name 
was Phineas Cockle, expressed entire ap- 
proval of our belongings. 

" A very sensible show, young man," he 
said to Reggie. It's easy to see you're no 
greener. 1 should guess, now, that an old- 
timer had a hand in this." 

Reggie laughed. 

“À man name Ablewhite, whom I met 
down south, gave me a few wrinkles ! "" 

* Ablewhite of Empire City?“ 

„That's the man," assented my chum. 

“ Shake," said the miner, solemnly put- 
ting out his hand. Anyone good enough 
for Daddy Ablewhite is good enough for 
me." 

Reggie shook soberly, but his eyes twinkled 
with fun. 

"Glad to make your acquaintance, sir,“ 
the American went on, casually kicking a 
rather inquisitive dog out of. the tent, * and 
to bid you and your pard welcome to 
Circle City." 

Of course wc returned thanks, and I helped 
him to chicken. 

It is probable he had been reared in a 
district where the poultry ran to a large size ; 
that, at least, was my idea after seeing the 
unceremonious way in which he disposed of 
our unfortunate bird. 

If you aren't hungry, chicken is good,” 
said he reflectively, as the last morsel dis- 
appeared. “It's tasty, and that sort of 
thing, but for a real stand-by meal to 
work on, nothing's better than beans and 
bacon." 

„We've plenty of both.“ said Reggie. 

I felt glad we hadn't to board Phineas 
Cockle as a regular thing, though he well 
repaid our hospitality. 

„It's late in the day to do anything now,” 
said he; “but if you like to make an early 
start to-morrow I'll just trot round with you 


there's no know- 


a bit. and show you the likeliest places to 


stick a peg in.“ 

This was an offer not to be despised, so we 
arranged that he should call for us about 
one o'clock in the morning, when, after 
breakfast, we would make a journey to the 
crecks. 

Phineas had said truly that the best claims 
were all pegzed out, and the newcomers were 
eagerly snapping np the remainder. 

For this reason there was little choice of 
selection in the better-known district, but 
at length we found an unappropriated piece 
of ground on Porter’s Creek. Scooping up 
some gravel, Reggie filled his gold-pan, and 
had the satisfaction of washing out sufficient 
metal to enable him to register. 

Whether it was a gool claim we could not 
tell, but, in default of a better, I immedi- 
ately uncoiled my fifty-foot rope, measured 
off the lawful tive-bundred feet claim, and 
hammered in a stake, on which Reggie cut 
his name. 

* Now," said Phineas, “get your claim in, 
and to-morrow I'll help you shift tent. 
There’ll be no mining hereabout till winter.” 

“Why not?” I asked. 

“ Water," answered the American. 
much of it. 
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straight away, because as soon as the water's 
sluiced off a fresh lot comes. Just the same 
if you bore a hole; the surface-water drains 
in. But you'll find plenty of work in run- 
ning up your ‘shack.’ " 

While Reggie went to pay his licence I 
began to pack the sledge, and soon had a 
load heavy enough for the dogs to pull com- 
fortably over the six-mile course to Porter's 
Creek. - 

By degrees we got it all shifted, and the 
tent fixed up on our claim. 

Then Phineas showed us how to build a 
“shack,” and when he had nothing else to 
do often put in an hour or two's work. The 
labour was hard, the country dreary, and I 
began to suspect that even gold-mining had 
its drawbacks. 

First of all we dug trenches in the thawed 
gravel, which went but a little distance 
beneath the surface. Then, taking our axes 
and the dogs, we tramped miles fortimber and 
brought back a supply of logs. This was 
the weariest drudgery of all, since each batch 
of fresh-comers hud to go farther afield for 
its timber. 

Except for a few hours’ sleep we had 
hardly a moment's rest from day to day, and 
if hard work brings strength, both Reggie 
and I ought to be modern Samsons. 

However, we managed at last to procure 
a sufficient supply of timber, and then set 
about building Daisy Cottage, as Reggie 
insisted it should be called. 

First of all we made a foundation by filling 
the trenches with large logs, getting them 
level and stufling moss into every crack and 
cranny. Most miners were satisfied with 
the ground as flooring. but Reggie, growing 
fastidious, resolved to cover the soil with 
boards. 

The work certainly paid for doing, though 
the result was not a surface of billiard-table 
smoqthness. It was indeed more like life, 
full of ups and downs and pitfalls, in the 
shape of numerous chinks for the feet of the 
unwary. Still, it was a floor, and, looking at 
our handiwork, we shook hands, while each 
heaped praise on the other. 

Then came the putting up of the walls, 
consisting of alternate layers of logs and 
moss, and finally the process of roofing. We 
made our roof of wooden slabs nailed firmly 
to the logs, covered them with moss, and 
finished with a packing of fine earth. 

Above the door we hung a board, on which 
Reggie had painted in old-English characters, 
“ Daisy Cottage." 

Who was to blame I cannot say, but the 
sign gave cause for a certain amount of con- 
troversy. 

The miners along the creek came to 
examine it, and dispute ran high as to the 
exact meaning of the hieroglyphics. 

One man insisted they were an Indian 
prayer; a scholarly-looking chap said they 
were a passage from anancient Greek author, 
and he gave the translation; another 
explained they were the signs of the zodiac, 
because, as he triumphantly pointed out, there 
were twelve of them. 

This was good plain reasoning, easy to 
understand, and the philosopher carried the 
majority of the crowd with him. The only 
explanation which found no friends at all 
was Reggie's, and that night when the 
sceptics had gone away my chum laughed 
till he cried. 

As a signwriter he had failed miserably, 
but he had made his mark as a clever 
man, nevertheless, and was frequently 
pointed out by admiring diggers as the 
'" astronomist."' 

Even Phineas threw in his lot with the 
star-readers. 

“I'm willing to allow," said. he magnani- 
mously, "that you meant to rub in letters, 


but the camp says stars, and the camp is 
gen'ly right." 

Reggie clapped the miner on the back, 
declared he was a philosopher, and admitted 
that the Circle City critics were naturally the 
better judges of his work. 

Phineas was delighted with my chum's 
courtesy. There were stiff-necked Britishers. 
he said, who would have set the whole camp 
by the ears rather than own they had meant 
one thing and drawn another—a proceeding 
which the miner described as *'onchristiun 
an’ oncharitable.“ 

Then, to show there was no ill-feeling on 
his part, he stayed to lunch and gave us an 
example of what a really healthy man can do 
towards raising a famine in his neighbour- 
hood. 

The building of Daisy Cottage (for it 
seemed a shame to class our masterpiece 
with the ordinary shack ) had taken a con- 
siderable time, and brought us close to the 
beginning of winter. 

The days rapidly grew shorter; the tribu- 
tary streams carried great blocks of ice into 
the main river ; the Yukon became impassable 
for boats—we were effectually cut off trom the 
outside world. Whatever happened, whether 
we were sick or well, lucky or unlucky, there 
we must stay till the ice broke up again, and 
if our food would not hold out we must 
starve. 

]t was really an awful prospect, and 
enough to frighten & thinking man, but 
fortunately, perhaps. no one had time to look 
ahead. We had stowed our things away 
snugly, secured a stock of dried salmon for 
the dogs, and were eager to begin shovelling 
up gold. 

Most of the men near us were content with 
the very roughest “ shacks,” and, having run 
them up, had gone away prospecting for 
better claims. 

To me this scemed the most extraordinary 
part of their character. They were the most 
restless, excitable crowd I had ever seen: 
they never let well alone, but always seemed 
ready Yo throw up a decent claim on the 
chance of getting something better. 

With the arrival of winter, however, 
prospecting ceased. Those who had acquired 
claims returned to work them; the unlucky 
late-comers who had just squeezed in at the 
last trip hired themselves out as labourers, 
and work was soon in full swing. 

1 do not intend wearying my readers with 
a T of dry and uninteresting details, but it 
is really necessary to explain something of 
the process of placer mining in the Yukon 
district. 

As soon as the surface gravel froze, thus 
preventing any inrush of surface draining., 
we began digging, clearing away the decayed 
vegetable and other matter till the pay-gravel 
was reached. 

Then we made a hole some twelve feet 
deep, put in a quantity of brushwood and odd 
pieces of timber, and in the evening set the 
stuff well alight. The heat thawed some of 
the gravel, and the first thing next morning 
Reggie and I, working in spells, went down 
into the hole, dug out the thawed gravel, an d 
sent it to the surface in buckets, which were 
eniptied beside the hole. 

Another fire released more stuff. which 
was dug out and sent up in the same way. 
The cold was intense, our rough-and-rea«l v 
thermometer-—a bottle of mercury—fre- 
quently froze, showing that the cold 
registered 40° below zero; and the work was 
terribly hard. A life on the ocean Wave was 
luxurious trifling compared with this, an d 1 
honestly envied the new cabin-boy of the 
Swallow, whoever he might be. 

Sometimes the cold became so great that 
it prevented the very hardiest miner fromm 
working, and on these occasions we wrapped 


ourselves up like Egyptian mummies and 
stayed indoors, planning what to do with our 
coming wealth. 

Occasionally Phineas Cockle would stroll 
over in the evening, and pass an hour or two 
sampling our rations, and telling us the 
general news of the camp, or we would go 
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THE CRUISE OF THE 


Po the Arctic For was anchored in the 

salt-water lake not more than five hun- 
dred yards from the shore, not a single canoe 
came off to bid them welcome or to bring 
them fish. 

And these wild Eskimos from the ap- 
pearance of their huts seemed to be a 
nomadic race. Numbers of little boats were 
lying about with paddles and fishing-gear, 
also with a species of large buttertly-nets 
having very long handles, and which are used 
by the juvenile savages to catch birds for 
culinary purposes as they fly back and fore 
among the rocks. 

They evidently took the Arctic Fox for 
something quite the reverse of canny, and 
probably for a sailing house brimful of 
demons. The Eskimos are as a general rule 
a quiet and inoffensive race, and the Moravian 
missionaries have done splendid work amongst 
them ; but this wild tribe was quite the 
reverse. 

Looking shorewards through the glass at 
the village with its small domed igloos, which 
were stuck down anywhere and anyhow, 
around and vack from the shore, they could 
see that all the squaws had retired toa hill 
not far off, and with their faces towards the 
sun and with frequent genutlexions were 
prayingtotheir god - the god of day—to avert 
danger and cause the ship full of demons to 
sink to the ocean's dark bottom. This is 
mere guess work, of course. Yet praying they 
were without a doubt. 

But the men, short and broad and stern, 
were arranged along the beach brandishing 
long deadly-looking spears and harpoons. 
ready and determined to defend their village 
to the death. 

“ I say, Captain," said Dr. Cheyne, laughing, 
“is it not delightfully refreshing to meet with 
a tribe of savages of any sort who have never 
reen Britons before ? ” 

It is, Dr. Cheyne; but what are we going 
todo? Iam indeed very loth to take life or 
in any way injure the poor things; but sooner 
or later on shore we must go to build ourown 
19100. 

„Well.“ was the reply, I counsel that we 
lie low for a short time. They will no doubt 
soon get used to us, and pay us a visit with 
no warlike intention.” 

This plan was agreed to. Three long days 
they lay thus. Yet no sign from the shore. 
The sailors had named the little town the 
Village of Desolation. And so indeed it was. 
Just think of the life those poor creatures 
must live during the long, long night of 
winter, when for whole weeks at a time 
terrible storms would rage, awful blizzards 
blow, contining the natives to their igloos ; 
nay, but perhaps snowing the whole town up— 
those iglobs. lit up but by a single lamp; 
living on blubber or frozen fish and seal- 
tesh, whole families huddled together for 
warmth, sleeping when they felt inclined to, 
eating when they had a mind to, quenching 
their thirst with handfuls of snow, but 
dejected withal, knowing nothing of the 


CHAPTER XX.—ANOTHER TERRIBLE WALRUS FIGHT. 


round to his “shack” to vary the mono- 
tony. 

Fortunately our health remained good, and 
we had no need to try experiments with the 
contents of Reggie’s wonderful medicine- 
chest, which the Seattle merchant had in- 
duced him to purchase. 

( To be continued.) 
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outer world, believing that there / is no 
more civilised country than theirs! And 
when one of the family in an igloo like this 
should die strange ceremonies would take 
place to scare devils away, and the poor 
wretches’ greasy round faces would be wet 
with tears. For ah! they can love and they 
can feel grief and sorrow just as we who live 
in happy civilised Britain can! 

Well, there were plenty of beads on board 
and plenty of blue cloth and red ; so on the 
fourth day bold Leo approached Dr. Cheyne. 
The boy was laughing merrily. 

I've had a thought," he said. 

“ Tell me, boy.” 

We ought to seek to ingratiate ourselves 
with these savages.” 

“Inasmuch as to how?" laughed Dr. 
Cheyne. 

" Let us float a box in shore with beads 
and cloth." 

“A good idea, lad! It would be madness 
to venture on shore till we do make friends. 
We should be all harpooned, dragged on 
shore, and duly skinned like & patch of old 
seals.” 

Well, the carpenter was set to work at once 
to make a box in shape like a boy's yacht. 
It wasrigged with sailsand londed up with cloth 
and beads, and at the tlow of the tide she was 
trimmed and started gaily off for the shore. 

The men were still parading the beach, 
and when they saw the wee ship coming 
steadily on towards the shore, several poised 
their spears as if they meant to scupper 
and sink it, but others restrained them. 

Nearer and nearer it sailed, and at last. to 
the joy of those on board, who were watching 
the cruise of the little yacht with intense ìn- 
terest, 1t grounded. 

Puzzled, and wondering what it micht be, 
the warriors stood a long time gazing at it. 
But at last, one braver than the rest ventured 
nearer and still more near. It looked very 
harmless, and he touched it with his skin-clad 
foot. No demons flew out. Then he boldly 
opened the lid. 

“ Bubbery—bubbery —boo !" he shouted, 
and commenced dancing and capering around 
like a maniac. The others came nearer, and 
they too joined in the dance. 

The women on the brae behind the village 
and all the children cut short their prayers 
and rushed beachwards, and on seeing the 
cloth and beads joined deftly in the reel ; and 
surely such frantic capers were seldom seen 
before. 

Next morning the crew of the .Írcfic For 
waved pieces of red cloth. Then a little canoe 
ventured shyly to leave the shore and ap- 
proach the ship. 

Now theship's surgeon could speak several 
dialects of the Eskimo fairly well; so he 
invited the brave on board, swearing eternal 
friendship and promising to send him back 
laden with good things. 

Next minute the warrlor, spear-armed and 
with knives by his side, stood on the deck. 

First the steward brought him a little 
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„But what about that gold?“ I fancy my 
readers are exclaiming. “You seem a long 
time coming to ıt.” 

Alas! That is the simple truth! We 
were a long, a very long time, as you will 
find if your patience holds out through the 
next chapter. 


IN ICY SEAS AROUND THE POLE. 


refreshment. He seemed thankful, but the 
way he wondered at everything he saw, rolling 
his eyes and holding up his hands, was 
somewhat Judicrous. Yet no one had the ill- 
manners to laugh. 

When Snowflake, as Leo called him, 
returned he was received with intense enthu- 
siasm, and the girls formed themselves into 
a circle and danced around him. 

Peaceful relations were now established 
'twixt ship and shore with surprising celerity, 
and soon scores of canoes crowded round the 
Arctic For. A few savages were allowed to 
come on board and marvel, but not all. 
However, the officers soon arranged for a kind 
of open barter market, in which things ef 
value to the savages should be exchanged for 
fresh fish, the fresh flesh of reindeer, seal's 
liver, ete. 

In a week's time everything had settled 
down. Our young heroes, always accompanied 
by Big Bob, went on shore for sport, and chose 
a boy to be their guide across the wild hills 
that lay behind the quaint little village. The 
ship’s surgeon, too, often went with them, and 
Dr. Cheyne. 

Well, they needed to, for Mr. Bruin was 
very frequently en évidence among the snow- 
clad rocks and in the glens. 

Summer had not ended, and although the 
higher lands were buried deeply in. snow, the 
valleys were green ; there were stunted bushes 
of juniper, blossoming furze, a kind of heath 
with grass and moss galore; while over the 
brown purling streams, fish haunted, many a 
sweet wildflower stooped to kiss the flowing 
stream that reflected their yellow or crimson 
petals as from a mirror. 

There were salmon-trout in those little 
rivers, but doubtless in winter they would 
all betake themselves to the sea and go 
southward to warmer climes. 

Seals came up the crcek, and now and then 
a school of walruses would help themselves 
up the rocky beach by means of their terrible 
tusks, and lie basking in the sunshine. 

It seemed a pity to dislodge them, but, 
although Skipper Mekenzie's ship was 
chartered and well paid for by our worthy 
scientist, Dr. Cheyne, he did not see why he 
should not make a little money from ivory 
and skins. 

The hide of the walrus is exceedingly 
strong and tough. and is used when tanned 
for making the belts that work machinery in 
great home factories and industries. 

One beautiful day a herd of walruses far 
bigger than usual had erept or crawled well 
inland. So the Skipper gave orders that all 
the boats, five in number, should man and 
arm, and rowing quietly down intercept the 
herd on their way to the sca, and shoot as 
many as possible. 

Moreover, the Eskimos were invited to 
come with spears and harpo:ns and do 
what they could for the strangers. Every 
boat carried axes and seal clubs, for un- 
doubtedly the fight would be a desperate one. 

‘These monster seals are gentle enough till 
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roused by witnessing the death of their com- 
rades ; then they will fiercely roll their awful 
eyes, with the glint green and crimson, and 
they will have a slight inward curve, such as 
you may see in a large and savage dog when 
he means business. 

I have already described a walrus hunt 
and fight, but the present was far more 
desperate and wild than that. 

The herd numbered nearly thirty in ail, 
and there were several tuskless babies among 
them. Poor, droll-looking rotundities, I pity 
their sad fate when I think of it. 

The boats were rowed silently down with 
mutiled oars. The canoe Eskimos were told 
to creep along just as silently. And so all 
did until abreast of the herd. 

“ Now, men,” cried Dr. Cheyne, who was 
in charge, “ let every man fire at the head of 
the walrus directly in front of him.” 

At the very first sound of a man’s voice 
every tusked head was raised; just as 
Chevne had expected and desired. 

The rifles rang out in the still air, they 
were speedily reloaded, And there followed a 
second volley. Never surely was such terrible 
confusion seen in a herd of walruses ! 
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Ten had fallen to rise no more; several of 
the others were wounded, but managed with 
their now thoroughly aroused companions 
to make tracks for the sea. 

Just at the edge of the shore they were 
again fired at, but only three were killed. 
Now so earnest were our fellows, and even 
the Yacks, as these Eskimos were called, 
in paying attention to the herd on shore 
that they did not notice about twenty great 
heads above water, and making straight for 
the boats. 

But Dr. Cheyne soon observed the extreme 
danger. 

“Right about face! " he shouted. 
volley to your rear!“ 

That volley was fired, and another too, but 
though many of the monsters were shot it 
did not stay their wild dash. 

Down rifles, lads ! " cried Cheyne. 
hard with axe and club ! "' 

I have never known a fiercer battle 'twixt 
man and beast recorded. The sailors fought 
like giants. wielding their weapons with fear- 
ful force and cleaving the heads or stunniny 
the beasts as they endeavoured to get their 
tusks over the gunwale and capsize the boats. 
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They did not succeed. But the boats 
were closely surrounded, and one poor fellow 
—a young, handsome lad of nineteen—was 
hooked and torn out of boat No. 3. So 
terribly was he mangled that he sank before 
the eyes of his comrades, who were powerless 
to assist. 

Meanwhile the Yacks were busy with 
spear and harpoon, and most effectually did 
they fight. 

Tired at last of the fearful contest, the 
living remainder cf the tusked warriors 
suddenly disappeared, and the field was 
won. 

The boats were now beached. Then 
almost every man-Jack threw himself face 
downwards on the beach to recover his breath. 
So terribly exhausted were some that their 
faces were like flour, their wrist-pulse hardly 
perceptible, and Dr. Cheyne had to administer 
stimulants to bring them back to something 
like life. ` 

Skipper McKenzie was terribly affected 
when he heard of the sad death of Tom 
Turner, and it was weeks before he recovered 
his former spirits. 

(20 be continued.) 
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HE rider pulled up beneath the balcony 

the steaming horse upon its haunches, 

the light from the open door shining on his 

bronzed, bearded face, drawn with excitement, 

damp with heat, and stained with the dust 
of the ash-laden air. 

“ Coming, missus," he cried cheerily, “ and 
all right except "—our hearts stopped beat- 
ing Mr. Raphson. Ay, Dick's right; yes, 
right as rain, sir’’—for that was the answer 
to the question put again and again for the 
happiness of hearing the glad tidings. “A 
little singed, maybe, but nothing dangerous.“ 

We both thanked the Almighty fervently, 
loud and in our hearts. But the swell,” 
he went on, and the cognomen remained 
uncorrected, “ay, poor hap, he's burnt 
badly. I rode on to tell you, for he'll want a 
doctor, and then he'll not pull through, I'm 
thinking. .Bill and young Meredith and his 
mate, who we met near the bush, are bring- 
ing them both along. They will be here in 
twenty minutes.“ 

In much less than that time one of the 
hands had already set off on his fifty-mile 
errand for medical assistance; and another. 
who once upon a time had been a medical 
student before he ruined his prospects and 
had to come to the Colonies, was ready to 
give his aid. 

At last the procession for which we waited 
came. 

Dick, as the messenger had said, was hurt 
but little; he was singed, and one hand was 
blackened, but a few weeks’ nursing would 
put him right. Raphson the three shepherds 
carried upstairs to his room, in a hammock 
made of a blanket and ti-tree poles, with a 
ventleness and care of which I could never 
have believed these rough, horny-handed men 
to be capable had I not seen these qualities 
displayed then. 

“He's breathing, sir, but nothing more,“ 
one whispered as they lifted him gently from 
the blanket and laid him on the bed. Even 
that seemed an exaggeration as I bent over 
him from my chair and then involuntarily 
started back, horrificd at the awful change 
the hours had wrought in his appearance. 
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He was scarcely recognisable ; hardly a 
hair was left on his head, and the skin of his 
face might easily have been mistaken for 
blackened leather; of his clothes only some 
shreds remained. and he was unconscious, 
which was merciful. 

“ No wonder,” said one of the man huskily 
—they were all more or less unmanned— 
“he’s badly burnt, for, sir. the flames met 
across the track, and, as sure as I stand here, 
he walked from out the living fire holding 
the boy, and tumbled as you see him into 
Bill's arms. He had used all the blankets 
for the young master, not one had he put 
round himself. He's a hero, sir, is Raphson." 

That was his verdict, and & verdict from 
such men as the speaker is to be valued, 
because brave deeds are done not seldom in 
their everyday lives, are thought of hardly a 
second time, and are only exceptionally con- 
sidered deserving of the smallest praise. 
And he had given the highest; to that 
nothing can be added. 

There had dawned the saddest Christmas 
day I have ever known, and our joy and relief 
at Dick's salvation were sorely tempered by 
the knowledge, tardily believed, that Raphson 
was sinking, was dying, was paying the price 
of his heroism and of our boy's life. We 
had done all we could ; the ex-student said 
nothing more could have been done, even 
had there been a qualified doctor present; 
but it was all of no use. Even the most 
ignorant of us could tell at a glance how fast 
was approaching that most mysterious, most 
awesome of all presences—death. He might 
live till sundown, but certainly not bevond 
that. 

Throughout every minute of those long 
dreudful hours our thoughts never strayed 
far from the occupant of the darkened room 
upstairs, and on that day above all others, 
when good Christians should rejoice, there 
was naught but sadness and lowered voices 
and hushed footsteps. Outside the heat was 
scorching, with the bush fire still blazing in 
the hazy distance, the sun shining redly 
down through smoky clouds, and the air 
thick and heavy with drifting ashes. 


About six o'clock Raphson. for the first 
time, regained consciousness—it was the 
sudden blaze that heralded extinction. 

He was not in much pain, but the question 
for the moment puzzled him. He was 
confused, bewildered, then he remembered 
and shuddered. He asked presently how it 
was he had reached the house and safety, 
and suddenly—if Dick was safe ? 

We told him and thanked him. It looks 
bare on paper simply thanking him for giving 
his life, and our thanks, if I quoted them as 
they were spoken, would appear even more 
inadequate, perhaps even ridiculous, for our 
hearts were over-full. But we could do no 
more than thank him now, and, in truth, 
though our gratitude seemed terribly empty 
aud our impotence cruel, it was only our 
selfishness which caused us to think so. His 
reward was but taken from our poor, puny, 
earthly hands, to be granted by Another. 

Of himself and his past he had told us 
nothing ; if he died without speaking, in all 
human probability his identity, even, would 
be to the day of Reckoning an unsolved 
mystery, as would his end be to those others 
who knew and loved the curly-headed boy in 
the life he had left and lost—who, perchance, 
loved him still. That was why I determined 
to no longer regard our unspoken compact, 
and why I asked, as he lay with eyes closed 
and so still that death might already have 
claimed him, if there was anyone to whom 
we could write. 

His eves opened and he looked up at me 
fearlessly —with quick intuition he had 
guessed the meaning that underlay my words. 
“Then Iam going out. I want, sir, a straight 
answer." 

The answer which he desired he received 
like the hero he was— more than that Icannot 
Sny. 

* You asked me if there is anyone —after 
a long pause. “No; but there is one thing I 
would like you to do.” 

And that? 

“Is to bring me, please, the open envelope 
at the bottom of my bag." 

The ex-student brought the b'g to me. and 

I gave 
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J gave the bulky paper it contained into 
Raphson's hand. 

He glanced at it and returned it to me 
with a half-suppressed sigh. ** Burn it, please, 
unopened, now, so that I can see." The 
envelope bore no address, there was nothing 
to show from whom it came, or what part it 
had played in Raphson's life, but that it was 
no unimportant part may be judged from his 
anxiety not to leave it behind him. Istruck 
a match, and in & second or two there was 
nothing left of the papers in the grate but a 
pile of ashes. Raphson was satisfied. 

t“ Think, Raphson," I asked again with 
particular emphasis, nfter & few minutes, 
“are you sure, quite sure, that there is no 
one the whole world over whom you would 
like us to communicate with —afterwards." 

He did not reply at once. I fancied then 
that he had not heard me. Now I think that 
his resolution was Somewhat shaken. At 
last came the answer—one word, and there 
was irrevocable decision in it — ** Quite.” 

Evening came, the glowing light of an 
unearthly sunset gilded the curtains and 
shone through them on to the bedstead, 
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directly on his head and shoulders, leaving us 
in deep shadow. 

It seemed to dissipate for an instant the 
twilight of death which had been gathering 
fast, for he half raised himself, his eyes 
bright and fixed intently on the ruddy light, 
his whole form animated with sudden 
strength. To some unseen presence he 
talked for a second or two rapidly—too 
rapidly for us to understand—eagerly, 
anxiously, and with deep earnestness, as 
one would, we fancied, who had been long 
misunderstood, and now, with time fast dog- 
ging his footsteps, was making the long 
needed and long waited-for explanations. 
Suddenly his voice dwindled to a faint 
murmur, hardly to be heard above the brush- 
ing of the tawa-tree against the wall outside 
and the loud ticking of the clock downstairs. 

"At last." Just a whisper. Then we 
heard him sigh like a weary child, we saw 
the flames of the distant fire grow brighter 
in the fading light, the dimness envelope 
him also, and in the room was literally the 
silence of death. 

That is two years ago to-day, for I am 


(THE END.] 
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writing this on Christmas Eve, and I know 
no more concerning Raphson than I did on 
the day he died. He left nothing by which 
he could be identified. There were no letters, 
the initials had been cut from his linen, and 
a knife had also been used with no unsparing 
hand to render undecipherable the name 
burnt into the leather of the worn Gladstone 
bag with which he had returned from the 
only holiday he had taken whilst in my 
service. An expert gave it as his opinion 
that the name had contained the following 
letters, with one or more spaces, from which 
nothing could be made, in between, and at 


the end 
HN BLAK 


His finding, which did not include with 
any certainty the separating of the initials of 
his Christian and surnames, was therefore 
of no practical assistance. We, however, 
roughly translated the letters into The 
Honourable Blake," and it does not seem 
probable now that we shall ever know the 
man who lies at rest beneath giant kahikatcas 
under any more correct name. 
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«OLD MARY”: 


A STRANGE LITE STORY OF WILD ADVENTURE AND PERIL. 


1 * husband invested his savings in a 

1 small schooner, which he named the 
Taunton, and within a month of our marriave 
we were at sea, bound on a treding voyage 
to Tahiti and the Paumotus. 

„This first venture proved very successful, 
so did the two following voyages ; and then, 
as he determined to found a business of his 
own in the South Seas, he bought a large 
piece of land on this island from tbe 
natives, with whom he was on very friendly 
terms. 

“ His reasons for choosing this particular 
island were, firstly, because of its excellent 
situation—midway between Port Jackson 
and the Spanish settlements on the South 
American coast, which were good markets; 
secondly, because great numbers of the 
American whaling ships would make it a 
place of call to refresh if there was a reput- 
able white man living on the island ; and, 
thirdly, because he intended to go into sperm 
whaling himself, for it was an immensely 
profitable business, and he could, if he wished, 
Sell the oil to the American ships instead of 
taking it to Port Jackson. The natives here 
in those days were a very wild set, but they 
really had a great friendship and respect for 
my husband; and when they learnt that he 
intended to settle among them permanently 
they were delighted beyond measure. They 
nt once set to work and built us a house, and 
the chief and my husband exchanged names 
in the usual manner. 

“My first child was born on the island 
whilst my husband was away on a voyage to 
Port Jackson, and, indeed, of my four 
children three were born here. When 
Robert returned in the Taunton he brought 
with him a cargo of European stores and 
comforts for our new home, and in & few 
months we were fairly settled down. From 
the first American whaleships that visited us 
he bought two fine whaleboats and all the 
necessary. gear, and then later on engaged 
oac of the best whalemen in the South Seas 
to superintend the business In the first 
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season we killed no less than six sperm 
whales, and could have taken more, but were 
short of barrels. The whaling station was 
at the end of the south point of the harbour, 
and when a whale was towed in to be cut in 
and tried out the place presented a scene of 
great activity and bustle, for we had quite 
two hundred natives to help. Alas, there is 
scarcely a trace of it left now! The great 
iron try-pots, built up in furnaces of coral 
lime, were overgrown by the green jungle 
thirty years ago, and it would be difficult 
even to find them now. 

“The natives, as I have said, were very 
wild, savage, and warlike, but as time went 
on their friendship for my husband and 
myself and children deepened, and so when 
Robert made a voyage to Port Jackson or to 
any of the surrounding islands I never felt 
in the least alarmed. I must tell you that 
we—my husband and myself—were actually 
the first white people that had landed to live 
on the island since the time of the Bounty 
mutiny, when Fletcher Christian and his 
fellow-mutineers tried to settle here. They 
brought the Bounty in, and anchored her 
just where your own schooner is now lying— 
opposite Randle's house. But the natives 
attacked Christian and his men so fiercely, 
and so repeatedly, though with terrible loss 
to themselves, that at last Christian and 
Edward Young abandoned the attempt to 
found a settlement, and the Bounty went 
back to Tahiti, and finally to Afita, as the 
people here call Pitcairn Islands. 

* Four years passed by. My husband was 
making money fast, not only as a trader 
among the Paumotus and the Society 
Islands, where he had two small vessels 
constantly employed, but from his whale 
fishery. Then came a time of sorrow and 
misfortune. A South Seaman, named the 
Stirling Castle, touched here for provisions, 
and introduced small-pox, and every one of 
my poor children contracted the disease and 
died; many hundreds of the natives perished 
as well. My husband at this time was away 


in one of his vessels at Fakarava Lagoon in 
the Paumotu Group, and I spent a very 
lonely and unhappy seven months before he 
returned. Almost every morning, accom- 
panied by one or two of my native women 
servants, I would ascend that rugged peak 
about two miles from here, from where we 
had a complete view of the horizon all round 
the island, and watch for a sail. Twice my 
heart gladdened, only to be disappointed 
again, for the ships on both occasions were 
Nantucket whalers. And then, as the 
months went by, I began to imagine that 
something dreadful had happened to my 
husband and his ship among the wild people 
of the Paumotus, for when he sailed he did 
not expect to be away more than three 
months. 

„At last, however, when I was quite worn 
out and ill with anxiety, he returned. I was 
asleep when he arrived, for it was late at night, 
and his yessel had not entered the harbour, 
though he had come ashore in a boat. He 
awakened me very gently, and then, before I 
could speak to him and tell him of our loss, 
he said— 

„ Don't tell me, Molly. I have heard it 
all just now. But, there, I'm home again, 
dear; and I shall never stay away so long 
again, now that our children have been taken 
and you and I are alone.’ 

„After another year had passed, and I was 
well and strong again, the whaleship Chalice, 
of Sag Harbour, Captain Freeman, touched 
here, and the master came on shore. He 
was an old acquaintance of my husband's, 
and told us that he had come ashore pur- 
posely to warn us of a piratical vessel which 
had made her appearance in these seas a few 
months before, and had seized two or three 
English and American ships, and murdered 
every living soul of their crews. She hailed 
from Coquimbo, and her captain was said to 
be à Frenchman, whilst her crew were com- 
posed of the worst ruffians to be found on 
the coast of South America— men whose 
presence on shore would not be tolerated 


even by the authorities at any of the Spanish 
settlements from Panama to Valdivia. Sail- 
ing under French colours, and professing to 
be a privatcer, she had actually attacked a 
French merchant brig within fifty miles of 
Coquimbo Roads, the captain and the crew 
of which were slaughtered and the vessel 
plundered and then burnt. Since then she 
had been seen by several vessels in the Pau- 
motu archipelago, where her crew had been 
guilty of the most fearful crimes perpetrated 
on the natives. 

* My husband thanked Freeman for his 
information; but said that if the pirate 
vessel came into Tubuai Lagoon she would 
never get out again, except under British 
colours. This was no idle boast, for not only 
were my husband's two vessels — which were 
then both at anchor in the lagoon— well 
armed, but they were manned by English 
or English-blooded half-caste seamen, who 
would have only been too delighted to fight 
a Frenchman, or a Spaniard, or a Dutch- 
man. 

„Ah, 'tis so long ago; but what brave, 
rough fellows they were! Some of them, 
we well knew, had been transported as 
convicts, and were, when opportunity offered, 
drunken and dissolute, but to my husband 
and myself they were good and loyal men. 
Two of them had seen Trafalgar day in the 
Royal Sovereign under Collingwood when that 
ship had closed with the Santa Anna and 
made her strike. Their names—as given to 
us—were James Watts and Thomas Godwin. 
After the fleet returned to England they got 
into roischief, and were transported for 
being concerned in a smuggling transaction at 
Deal, in Kent, in which a preventive officer 
was either killed or seriously wounded —I 
forget which. Their exemplary conduct. 
however, had gained them a remission of 
their sentences, and the Governor of New 
South Wales, who was most anxious to open 
up the South Sea Island trade, had recom- 
mended them to my husband as good men, 
Godwin having been brought up to the boat- 
building trade at Lowestoft in England, and 
Watts as a gunsmith. 

„About ten days after the visit of the 
Chalice my husband left in one of his vessels 
for Vavitao—only & day's sail from here. 
He wanted me to go with him, but I was too 
much interested in a large box of English 
seeds, and some young fruit trees which the 
Governor of New South Wales had sent to 
us, and so I said I would stay and watch our 
garden, in which I took a great pride. He 
laughed and said that I must not forget to 
look out for Freeman's pirate’ as well as 
for my garden; he never for one moment 
imagined that the French vessel would turn 
up at Tubuai. 

* He took with him Thomas Godwin and 
William Myson, leaving Watts, who was 
master of the other vessel, with me, to attend 
vo the whaling. 

„A week after he had sailed I set out to 
walk to the north end of the island, where 
my children were buried. I had with nie an 
active native boy named Tati—who was 
carrying some plants and seeds which I 
intended planting on and about the children's 
graves— and two young women. We started 
early in the morning, for I intended staying 
at the north end till late in the afternoon, 
whilst the two giris went cray-fishing on the 
reef. 

“ About noon I had finished my labours, 
and then, as it was a beautifully bright day, 
I climbed a hill near by, called ‘ The White 
Man’s Lookout,’ which commanded a clear 
view of the sea all round the island. It had 
been given this name by the natives, who 
said that Fletcher Christian and his fellow- 
mutineer, Edward Young, had often ascended 
the hill and gazed out upon the ocean, for 
they were fearful that at any moment a 
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King’s ship might appear in pursuit of their 
comrades and themselves. 

"[ was feeling somewhat anxious on ac- 
count of my husband. He should have 
returned a week before, for there had been 
no bad weather, and I knew that his business 
nt Vavitao should have kept him there only 
a day at the most. But the moment I gained 
the summit of the hill my beart leapt with 
joy, for there were two vessels in sight, one 
of which I at once recognised as my 
husband's. They were about a mile distant, 
and were running before the wind for the 
harbour. The strange vessel, which was a 
brigantine, was following close astern of our 
own schooner—evidently, I thought, my 
husband is showing her the way into the 
lagoon. 

"Just as I was preparing to descend the 
hill my little companion, the native boy, 
Tati, drew my attention to four canoes which, 
in company with a boat from Captain Watts's 
schooner, were approaching the vessels. 

Ah,“ I thought, ‘Watts has seen the 
vessels from the whaling station, and is going 
out to meet them.' 

„But presently something occurred which 
filled me with terror. When the boat and 
canoes were quite close tothe vessels, they both 
luffed, and fired broadsides into them; the 
boat and two canoes were evidently destroyed, 
and the two remaining canoes at once turned 
round and headed for the shore, the brigan- 
tine firing at them with guns which I knew 
to be long twenty-fours by the sound they 
made. In a moment I knew what had hap- 
pened—my husband's ship had been captured 
by the French privateer of which Captain 
Freeman had told us, and the Frenchmen 
were now coming to seize our other vessel 
lying anchored in the lagoon. 

* Tati looked at me inquiringly. 

* * Run,’ I said — run and tell Uasi (for so 
the natives called Captain Watts) that the 
master and his ship have been captured by 
an enemy, who will be upon him very quickly, 
for the boat he has sent out has been 
destroyed, and everyone in her killed. Tell 
him I am coming.’ 

„The boy darted away in a moment, and 
I followed him as quickly as I could ; but 
Tati reached the harbour and was on board 
Watts's schooner quite half an hour before 
me, and when I went on board I found the 
vessel was prepared to defend the entrance 
tothe harbour. Captain Watts had swung 
her broadside on to the entrance, boarding 
nettings were already in position from stem 
to stern, and on the schooner's decks were 
fifty determined natives, in addition to the 
usual crew of twenty men, all armed with 
muskets and cutlasses. The four six-pounders 
which she carried, two on each side, were 
now all on the port side, loaded with grape- 
shot, and in fact every preparation had been 
made to fight the shiptothelast. Watts met 
me as soon as I stepped on board, and told me 
that before my messenger Tati had arrived to 
warn him he had heard the cound of the 
firing at sea, and at once surmised that some- 
thing was wrong. 

* * Soon after you left the house, Mrs. Eury, 
some natives sivhted the two vessels to the 
north-east, and I sent the boatswain and four 
men off in one of the whale-boats, little 
thinking that I was sending them to their 
denth. Four canoes went with the boat. 
Just now two of the canoes came back with 
half of their number dead or wounded, and 
the survivors told me that as soon as they 
were within musket.shot both the ships 
opened fire on them, sunk the boat and two 
of the canoes with grape shot, and then began 
& heavy musketry fire. I fear, madam, that 
Captain Eury and his ship ——’ 

"*Your fears are mine, Watts, I said, 
' but whether my husband is alive or dead, 
let us at least try and save this vessel.’ 
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% Ay, ay, madam. And if we have to give 
up the ship, we can beat them off on shore. 
There are a hundred or more natives lying 
hidden at the back of the oil-shed, and if the 
Frenchmen capture this vessel they will cover 
our retreat ashore. They are all armed with 
muskets.’ 

“We waited anxiously for the two ships 
to appear; but the wind had gradually died 
away until it fell a dead calm. Then a nativo 
runner hailed us from the shore, and said 
that both vessels had anchored otf the reef, 
and were manning their boats. 

“t All the better for us,’ said Watts grimly ; 
‘we'll smash them up quick enough if they 
try boarding. If they had sailed in, the 
Frenchman's long guns would have sunk us 
easily, and our guns could not have done him 
much harm.“ Then he went round the decks, 
and saw that the crew and their native allies 
were all at their proper stations. 

" Presently he saw the boats five of them 
—come round the point. Two of them we 
recognised as belonging to my husband's 
vessel, though they were of course manned 
by Frenchmen. They rowed leisurely in 
through the entrance till they were within 
musket-shot, and then the foremost one 
ceased rowing, and hoisted a white flag. 

„% They want us to surrender without a 
fight,’ said Watts, ‘or are meditating some 
treachery,’ and, taking a musket from one 
of the crew, he levelled it and fired in deti- 
ance. The bullet struck the water within a 
foot of the boat. The white flag, however, 
was held up higher by the ofhcer in the 
stern. Watts seized a second musket, and 
this time his bullet went plump into the 
crowded boat, and either killed or wounded 
some one, for there wasa momentary confusion. 
Then the white flag was lowered, and with loud 
cheers the five boats made a dash towards 
us. Telling the gunners to reserve their fire 
of grape until he gave the word, Watts and 
the natives now began a heavy musketry 
fire on the advancing boats, but although 
they suffered heavily the Frenchmen came 
on most gallantly. ‘Then when the first two 
boats, which were pulling breast, were 
within fifty yards’ distance, Watts and a 
white seaman sprang to two of the guns and 
themselves trained them, just as 1 heard a 
native near me cry out that in the bows of 
each boat be could see two men—my hus- 
band and his chief mate—who were both 
bound. Before I could utter a warning cry 
to Watts both of the guns belched out their 
volleys of grape, and with awful effect. The 
boats were literally torn to pieces, and their 
mangled occupants sank under the smooth 
waters of the lagoon; only two or three 
scemed to have escuped unwounded, and as 
they clung to pieces of wreckage our 
savuge natives, with yells of fury, picked 
them off with their muskets; for the same 
native who had seen my husband bound in 
the boat had seen him sink. 

* N o quarter to any one of them!’ roared 
Watts when he heard this; ‘the cowards 
lashed Captain Eury and poor Mr. Myson to 
the bows of the boats, and cur own fire has 
killed them.’ 

" He sprang then to the third gun, the 
white seaman to the fourth, and wuited for 
the other three bonts, which, undaunted by 
the dreadful sluughter, were dashing on 
bravely. Again the guns were fired, and 
again a united vell of delight broke from our 
crew when one of the boats was swept from 
stem to stern with the deadly grape, and 
filled and sank. The two others, however, 
escaped, and in another moment were along- 
side, and the oflicer in command, followed by 
his men, sprang at the boarding nettings, 
and began hacking and slashing at them 
with their cutlasses, only to be thrust back, 
dead or dying, by our valiant crew and the 
now blood-maddencd natives. 
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* Nine or ten of them did succeed in gaining 
& foothold on the deck, by clambering up 
the bobstay on to the bowsprit, and led by a 
mere boy of sixteen. made & determined 
charge; a native armed with a club sprang at 
the youth and dashed out his brains, though 
at the same momenta Frenchinan thrust him 
through the body with his cutlass. But the 
boarding party were simply overwhelmed by 
numbers, and in less than tive minutes every 
one of those who had reached the deck were 
slaughtered, with but a loss of three men on 
our side. Those still remaining in the boats 
alongside then tried to draw otf, but Watts, 
who was now more like a mad animal than a 
human being, calling to some of the crew to 
help him, himself cut down the boarding 
netting and, lifting one of the six-pounders, 
hurled it bodily into one of the boats, smash- 
ing a large hole through it. Then a score of 
naked natives leapt into the remaining one, 
und cut and stabbed the crew till not a 
living soul remained. Some, indeed, had 
tried to swim to the shore a few minutes 
earlier, but these poor wretches were met by 
canoes, and their brains beaten out with 
clubs. The memory of that awful day of 
carnage will be with me if I live to be a 
hundred. 

"As Boon as possible Watts and the 
carpenter restored some order among our 
native allies, who, according to their custom, 
were beheading and otherwise mutilating the 
bodies of the enemy. We found that we had 
lost seven killed and had about thirteen 
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wounded. Of tbe seven killed two were white 
men. 

“Then, taking with me half a dczen 
natives, I went off in one of our own boats 
to the spot where our grape-shot had sunk 
the boat in which the native had said he 
had seen my husband. The water was only 
about four fathoms deep, and we could 
clearly see numbers of bodies lying on the 
white sandy bottom. One by one they were 
raised to the surface and examined, and the 
fifth one raised was that of my poor husband. 
His arms were bound behind his back, and 
his chest and face were shattered by grape- 
shot. 

* A wild fury took possession of me, but I 
could not speak. 1 could only point to the 
ship. We went back on board, and my 
husband's body was laid on deck for the 
crew to see. 

“ I hardly know what I did or said, but I 
do remember that Watts swore to me that I 
should be revenged, and in a few minutes I 
was seated beside him in one of our own boats 
with a brace of pistols in my hands, and we, 
in company with thirty or forty canoes, were 
on our way to the ships anchored out- 
side. 

* What followed I cannot remember, but 
Watts told me that I was the first to spring 
up the side of the French brigantine, and 
that the captain, as I fired my pistol at him, 
struck off my hand with his sword, and was 
then himself cut down by the carpenter. 
There were but nine men on board, and 
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N my opinion the most enjoyable form of 

taking a holiday is that of cycling, and 

it was while indulging in this form of pas- 

time last August that I was told a tale of 

disaster to a tine British cavalry regiment 

that has scarcely a parallel in our military 
history. : l 

T'he Broads of Norfolk possess a charm all 
their own, and Filby, although a very small 
sheet of water, is picturesque in the extreme. 

But you may well ask what has Filby 
Broad to do with Afghanistan. Well, on 
that particular August morning, if I had not 
been standing on Filby Bridge I should 
not have been able to transcribe the chat I 
had with a veteran, young in years it is true, 
but tanned and scarred like the old soldier 
that he was. ; 

I had dismounted from my machine, for 
the double purpose of gazing up the broad 
and inhaling the salt air that swept from 
the German Ocean. 

I think I must possess an inquisitive turn 
of mind, for I cast one or two glances on a 
stranger, rather humbly dressed, who was 
leaning over the parapet of the bridge a 
few paces to the right. From his squarely 
cut shoulders and the poise of his head I 
nt once came to the conclusion that he was 
an ex-soldier, and this opinion was strength- 
ened in my mind when he walked to the oppo- 
site side of the road. The stranger’s latter 
action also told me another truth. He had 
served in the Cavalry. I knew it from the 
slight knock-kneed movement of his gait, a 
peculiarity never absent from a man who has 
served some years in a cavalry regiment. 

I think the weather, as it usually does, 
proved the means of introduction, and after u 
word had been exchanged about the fineness 


AN AWFUL DISASTER: 
INCIDENT OF THE AFGHAN 
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of the morning, I began the attack with, 
* You have served in the army?“ 

“You are right, sir," replied the stranger, 
unbuttoning his coat and displaying the 
Afghan ribbons stitched on his vest. 

In previous numbers of the “ B.O.P.” I have 
touched on ditferent phases of the second 
and third Afghan campaigns, mostly dealing 
with the columns commanded by Generals 
Roberts and Burrows, so, when I gathered 
that the stranger had served with the 
column under General Gough, I determined 
to take & few notes for the benefit of my 
readers. 

“ Yes, sir," began the ex- trooper. I served 
a few days over sixteen years in the Tenth 
Royal Hussars--: Prince of Wales’s,’ they 
called us—and was present at the action of 
Futtehabad, where Wigram Battye of the 
Guides was killed. I had also a hard spell 
of work with my regiment in the Soudan in 
'84, and fought at the battles of El Teb 
and Tamai.” 

I had always been anxious to learn some- 
thing about the accident to the Tenth at the 
Ford of Isaac, near Futtehabad, especially 
from one who was present. So inwardly I 
thanked mv good luck for throwing me in 
the old soldier’s way, and from his lips I 
gathered a vivid account of the awful cata- 
strophe which threw the ranks of the gallant 
Tenth Hussars into mourning for many months. 
Had the casualties happened in fair fight 
with the Afghan enemy the incident, doubt- 
less, would have been sooner forgotten, but 
instead of savage Khugianis wielding keen- 
edged tulwars, it was the dark, cruel waters 
of the gloomy Kabul River that claimed as 
victims fifty of the finest fellows who ever 
settled themselves into saddle or drew sabre. 


these were soon disposed of by our men, who 
gave no quarter. My husband's vessel was 
in charge of but three of the enemy, and 
from them, when they surrendered, we heard 
that every one of her crew, except the mate 
Myson and my husband, had been cruelly 
slaughtered at Vavitao a few days previously. 
Watts tried to save the lives of these three 
men, but in vain; the natives killed them, 
in spite of all his efforts. They died bravely 
enough, poor wretches. 

" Watts and the carpenter succeeded in 
saving my life, and the stump of my arm 
healed up very quickly, for I was always a 
strong and vigorous woman. When they 
came to search the cabin of the Fiench 
brigantine they found that her captain—the 
man who had cut off my hand—wns Louis 
Pellatier, the very same man who, years 
before, had attempted to shoot my poor 
husband at the Galapagos Islands. 

„ sailed with Watts to Port Jackson a 
few months later in the French brigantine, 
which was sold as a prize, and remained 
there for nearly two years. Then the loneli- 
ness of my life began to affect my health, 
and so I returned here to live and die. And 
here on this island have I lived for nearly 
fifty years in peace and happiness, for since 
Randle and his family came here I have 
been very happy, and now I only await the 
last call of all—that call which will summon 
me to stand before the throne with my dear 
husband." 

[THE END.] 


WAR. 


Author of rm Graham, V.C"; * One of Buller's Horse," etc. 


“We had a roughish time, sir," began the 
ex-Hussar, “ for Afghanistan in winter time 
is far from being a Garden of Eden. The 
cold during the winter had been intense, and 
the mountain gorges were choked with snow- 
drifts, many of which were from ten to 
fifteen feet deep. Colonel Hoberts—as he 
was then—had given the hillmen a terrible 
licking on the Peiwar Kota! in December 
1878; while Sir Sam Browne had carried 
the fortress of Ali Musjid, a place for all the 
world like a crow’s nest perched upon a high 
rock. 

“In March of the following year, we were 
under acting-Brigadier Macpherson, on the 
road leading tcwards a place called Lugh- 
man, where the tribesmen were in a state of 
revolt. There was one squadron of my 
regiment with Macpherson, and along with 
us was another of the Eleventh Bengal 
Lancers—the general’s own regiment, and 
one of which he was mighty proud. 

“I belonged to ‘A’ troop, while a brother 
of mine was serving in E' troop. Now. I 
don't know whether you believe in dreams, 
sir, or not, but on Sunday night, March 30, 
he saw in his sleep the scene through which 
on the following night I was destined to 
pass. 

„On the Monday night we were suddenly 
ordered for service, nine o'clock was the 
time selected for parade, and as the orders 
were so sudden, we had all our time cut out 
to get rations and other things in order. 

“There was a quarter moon when we fell 
into our ranks, and sufficient light to let us 
see what we were about. I was always good 
as a cricketer, and had been playing in an 
officers’ match nearly the whole of the day. 
so that I felt anything but in good form. 
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"Our squadron was commanded by Cap- 
tain Spottiswoode, as gallant an officer as 
ever drew sord, but both the Hussars and 
Bengal Lancers were under the immediate 
command of Major Wood. 

“As I afterwards learned, Major Wood had 
orders to cross the Kabul River near an old 
Afghan fort called the Kaleh-i-Izaak, then to 
wheel up the left bank of the stream to 
Darunta, where we should join the main 
column bound for Lughman. 

“In front of us went some local guides, 
closely followed by the squadron of Bengal 
Lancers. At the place where e were to 
cross, the river forms two branches, the first 
being about fifteen yards in width and not 
more than a yard in depth. 

„We got across the first fork of the river 
all right and landed on an island, studded 
with big boulders of rock. By the time we 
got on the island the Bengal Lancers hai 
crossed the second fork in safety. 

* We of the Tenth must have edged lower 
down the stream, as we lost the ford 
altogether. Before we reached the middle 
of the second stream the water was flowing 
over my holster and saddle-bow. The stream 
was running at the rate of some ten miles 
an hour, but we could see the Lancers 
safe on the opposite bank, so we pushed 
onward. 

“ Our horses, which were in good condition, 
found it difficult to keep & footing, and, 
although we used both spur and bridle, 
turned very restive and began to be forced 
downward into deeper water, until at last 
the whole of our squadron were swept pell- 
mell towards some rapids about two hundred 
feet below where we entered the water. 

“T shall never forget the scene of con- 
fusion that then ensued. The terrified 
horses neighed loudly, fignting with their 
fore hoofs and breaking the legs of one or 
two of our men. 
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“You see we were in heavy marching 
order, fully accoutred, and every man carry- 
ing one hundred rounds of ammunition. 
Many of the men were thrown and, en- 
cumbered as they were with their long sabres, 
were unable to swim, and instantly drowned. 
Others were maimed with kicks and thus 
rendered helpless, falling an easy prey to the 
cold water. 

„My horse, a grand bay mare of sixteen 
hands, began plunging and kicking until at 
last, losing my seat, I was thrown, but I 
managed to retain the reins for a time, then 
I received a nasty kick on the head, which 
must have stunned me for a moment, for I 
found myself at last free from my horse. 
Helmets and accoutrements kept floating past 
me, and the twirling arms of the drowning 
soldiers iu the boiling water was awful to 
witness. I was always & good swimmer, 
and my first idea was to get rid of my 
sword and belt, but while trying to ac- 
complish this I was nearly drowned. The 
water was too icy cold, for a few hours 
before it had been snow on the mountains. 
My heavy boots and cartridges kept dragging 
me under water, and it was only now and 
then I could get a mouthful of air. 

“I felt my strength going when my feet 
touched the bottom. Self-preservation, how- 
ever, was strong in me, and I pulled myself 
together for a last effort, but if it had not 
been for the friendly hand of a comrade 
standing in a shallow part of the river bed I 
think I should have gone under, for I was 
thoroughly exhausted. 

"It was some time before I was able to 
stand, but after a couple of hours I got back 
to camp. My brother was nearly beside 
himself with anxiety. 

It seems that the men in the camp were 
first apprised of the awful occurrence by the 
appearance of twenty terror-stricken horses, 
which came rushing into their midst, being 


the first messengers to bear the tidings of 
the terrible disaster. 

* When the muster roll was called, no less 
than forty-seven men and one officer—the 
latter quite a boy—named Harford, failed to 
answer their names. Seventeen men who 
had occupied the same tent as myself were 
found huddled close together at the spot 
where I had been helped ashore—all had 
been drowned. 

" À particular chum of mine was swept 
down the river for a distance of over a mile, 
and had managed to climb into a native 
boat moored in the stream, but, during 
the night, succumbed to cold and exhaus- 
tion. 

"Lieutenant Harford's body was foand 
four days later, after the battle of Futteh- 
abad, in which I took part, had been fought. 
He had managed to extricate nis sword 
from its scabbard, but otherwise he was fully 
accoutred. 

“The greater part of my drowned com- 
rades were buried in one long grave two 
days after the accident. That scene will 
never be effaced from my memory. The 
whole of the troops, with the General and 
his staff, were present, and it gave me a turn 
to see the bodies wrapped in blankets lying 
in a long line. Whenever I hear Chopin’s 
Funeral March played, it always brings back 
to my mind that awful scene in the Kabul 
River on the night of March 31, 1879, when 
forty-eight of my gallant comrades met, for 
the time being, a watery grave." 
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1. - The Stork thinks he would make a 
grand professor ! 
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2. The Lion rather fancies himself when 
dressed in his best ! 
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3. Clear off: I cen see you 
tketehing me!"' 


ELL, it is not 
any present 
surroundings 
thatarerespon- 
sible for this 
article, but the 
incidental re- 
ference, in a 
letter from a 
friend, to the 
death of a man who, in years gone by, 
was famous on the cricket field I mean 
R. C. Tinley, Nottingham’s well-known lob- 
bowler, and the thought of his achievements 
in the past has raised a doubt in my mind 
whether his style of bowling is cultivated as 
much as it ought and deserves to be by the 
rising generation of players; for it is to the 
boys of to-day that we must look for the 
Graces, Ranjitsinhjis, and Frys of the future, 
and, if they fail us, then England's national 
game will be in a parlous state. 

Now, to anyone who reads tue cricket 
reports during the season, it is a self-evident 
fact that among amateurs the art of bowling 
18 a long way behind that of batting; and yet 
there is no really sufficient reason why this 
should be so, did all players play the game 
in the only proper way in which it ought to 
be played — viz. unselfishly, to win; and not 
merely for their own glorification in the piling 
up of huge scores. 

A victory may be gained quite as well by 
preventing your adversaries making runs as 
by making them yourself, and therefore a 
really good bowler is quite as valuable, if not 
more so, than a good bat, because there are 
fewer of them. And why this is so is prob- 
ably due to two causes: pride in the first 
place, and laziness in the second. 

With nine-tenths of our schoolboy players 
their averages are their first thoughts.. They 
go down to practise—for what ?—to learn how 
to make runs safely. They are eager for 
their turn with the bat and pads, and do 
their level best to guard their stumps and 
get rid of the balls in as scientific and run- 
getting a manner as possible. But, when 
their ten minutes are up, do they display the 
same enthusiasm at the other wicket with 
the ball? Not a bit of it. They bowl, 
certainly, because if they didn't they wouldn't 
get their friends to bowl to them. They 
do it as a duty, not as a delight, and the 
consequence is we have a decided deficiency 
of good bowlers among our amateurs, for 
bowling, like swimming, riding, and other 
accomplishments, is best learnt when voung. 

I grant you, in practice bowling is harder 
work than batting, for in the latter case you 
have only to stand still and the ball comes 
for you to play or hit; whereas in the former 
you have not your full field to help you, and 
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LOB-BOWLING. 


By SOMERVILLE GIBNEY, 
Author of “ Cricket Hints," etc. 


very often have torun after the ball yourself, 
besides having to bowl. But this ought to 
count for little among young players, whose 
limbs are active and whose joints are not 
stiff. 

Then again there is another reason, which 
I fancy may to some degree account for the 
failure of bowlers. I don’t think there is 
nearly enough attention given to the making 
of them. I mean that would-be bowlers don't 
get half as much coaching as would-be 
batters. For, mind you, a bowler does not 
resemble a poet in being “ born, not made." 
A bowler to be a bowler must, of course, have 
something in him to start with, just the same 
as a batter, but given that, he can, with care, 
hints, and perseverance, become something 
worthy the name. How often does one hear 
a boy say, Oh, I can’t bowl," and with truth 
too; but why? Because he won't try, or at 
any rate won't try in the right way or long 
enough. If he would only expend as much 
care on the ball as he does on the bat he 
would not have to make this painful admis- 
sion. 

But what I have written so far has con- 
cerned bowling generally, whereas. when I 
commenced, lob-bowling was uppermost in 
my mind, and I intended to plead its claims 
to a more general recognition and practice, so 
let me at once hark back to my point. 

A really good lob-bowler is a treasure in 
any eleven ; but then he is very hard to find. 
During recent seasons, for every dozen good 
round-arm bowlers you would not have been 
able to lay your hand on more than one good 
lobster. And yet I don't believe that good 
fast round.arm bowling is more easily 
acquired than good lob-bowling; but the 
latter is not practised nearly so much as the 
former. i 

One reason for this state of affairs is, I 
think, because boys are apt to sneer at and 
think small beer of a lob-bowler, until they 
have to face him, and then their opinions 
alter considerably. Ican remember in my 
own playing days, years ago, how the 
presence of a lobster in teams that came to 
do battle with us used to raise unpleasant 
qualms and sensations in our hearts, and how 
uncomfortable some of us used to feel when 
it came to our turn to go to the wickets. 
Round-hand bowling we were conversant 
with, but lobs were something not met with 
every day, and required careful negotiation. 
And in this fact lies one of the advantages 
a lobster possesses over an ordinary bowler. 
His opponent cannot play his natural game ; 
he has to be, or fancies he has to be, extra 
careful, and this induces a feeling of ner- 
vousness which leads to timid and pokey 
play, or else to rashness, both of which are 
dangerous to the chances of a long score. 

And now, granted that a lob-bowler is an 
acquisition to an eleven, let us see what 
qualities go to the making of one; and for 
the very first one I should name good 
temper. 

A lob-bowler must not mind being 
smacked; indeed, he should endeavour to 
bowl balls with this object, relying on his 
outfielders to secure them before they reach 
mother earth. The more he is hit, so that 
it be not along the ground, the better he 
should be pleased, and when his field makes 
mistakes, as they occasionally will, and drop 
catches—for a long hit is by no means the 
easiest to judge and secure—he must not 
display temper and make sarcastic remarks, 
but rather encourage the delinquent and 
hearten him up to do better the next time; 
and he could not take a finer example in this 
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respect than the late I. D. Walker, one of 
the best of lob-bowlers. A good lobster will 
even at times send down the very simplest 
of balls without a trace of “devil” in it, 
just to encourage the batsman and give him 
confidence, so that, when a tricky one does 
come, he shall still lunge out and pay the 
penalty. 

Then he-must be what our “ brother Boers ” 
call slim ; in other words, he must be full of 
deceit and resource, for his sole chance of 
success depends on his taking the batsman 
in, and this he should be able to do in three 
things: pitch, pace, and break. Of these the 
first two are the more important, and too 
much attention cannot be given to the first. 

An ordinary round-arm bowler without 
command of pitch is of little use; but a lob- 
bowler of the same category is worse than 
useless, for the batsmen will score off him 
to their hearts' desire. He should be able to 
make each ball delivered by him pitch on a 
sixpence, metaphorically speaking. Notalways 
on the same sixpence, of course, but on one 
placed where he sees it will be most danger- 
ous to the batsman. And no time will be 
wasted by a would-be lobster in practising 
this exactitude and certainty of pitch before 
an empty wicket. And under this head I 
may mention what I can only call ** deception 
of pitch " ; that is, leading the batsman to 
suppose the ball will pitch in a different 
spot from that in which it really does. A 
batsman who is thus deceived will, if at all, 
discover his mistake too late and have to 
change his action and fuddle his stroke, or 
else miss the ball altogether. 

Then as to pace. It is a great error to 
imagine that a lobster bowls slow. Slow he 
may be in comparison with Richardson and 
some others, but he is not dead slow. The 
slower he is the more time the batsman has 
to watch the ball and make up his mind how 
he is going to play it, and this is an op- 
portunity the bowler endeavours to avoid 
giving. He will do all in his power to lead 
the batsman to suppose he is going to have a 
quick or a slow ball, as the case may be, 
while in reality he receives one of exactly 
the opposite description, and, after this, 
supposing the deception has been well 
carried out - the deluge. It is a tremendous 
power to a bowler to be able to disguise his 
pace, and a power which can only be gained 
by practice, but it is one that all bowlers 
should strive after. It is most disconcerting 
to a batsman who, from the action of a 
bowler, hus prepared for a swift ball to find 
it come sauntering along, so that he has to 
hold back his half-delivered stroke to meet it 
at all, and even then he is likely to be too 
previous and give a catch ; or when, waiting 
for a slow one, he finds it come ripping in 
from the off, so that he has not time to lower 
his bat so as to guard his wicket sufficiently. 
No— good deception in pace is something to 
take off your hat to. 

And lastly, as to break. A bowler who ean 
break both ways has a great advantage over 
one who cannot, though he may not always 
use his talent. The very fact that he can, 
but does not, often gets him a wicket. A 
batsman has received several successive balls 
breaking from the off, we'll say ; though with- 
out his having observed it, they have been 
breaking less and less each time; then comes 
one which seems exactly the same kind of 
ball, and he attempts to play it in the same 
manner, but this time it does not break, and 
he misses it, and, being straight, there is a 
row in the timber-yard behind him. A ball 
with which a lobster can often get a new 
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batsman’s wicket is a good, fast, straight 
yorker, because it is not expected; it is the 
last kind of ball a lobster is supposed to 
deliver, and the batsman, as he walks away 
from the wicket, feels he has been badly 
treated ; he looked for the lob-bowler to bowl 
up to his reputation, and he has done no- 
thing of the kind, but has got his wicket with 
a ball quite beneath his métier. Itis a great 
thing to be able to break both ways with, 
apparently, the same action, as in this case 
it is not until after the pitch that the bats- 
man can ascertain the direction the ball will 
take, which leaves him very little time in 
which to make up his mind how to play 
it. 

Another sine quå non with a bowler of this 
classis that he must bowl with his head ; all 
bowlers should do this, but a lob-bowler more 
than any other; for whereas, to put ii 
broadly, other bowlers endeavour to get 
wickets with difficult balls, our friend tries to 
get them with apparently easy balls, trusting 
for his success to the deceit that is lurking in 
them. He watches the weak points of the 
batsman and feeds him with the kind of ball 
that will bring those weak points into evi- 
dence ; or, where there are strong points, he 
may take advantage of them to bring about 
their possessor's downfall. For instance, he 
notices that Smith hits beautifully to square 
leg, and he gives him a delightful ball for his 
favourite stroke, which is promptly crumped. 
The next ball he gives is apparently ex- 
actly the same, whereas it is really a shade 
shorter in the pitch, and the batsman's 
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endeavour to despatch it after its fellow only 
results in his half getting hold of it, and 
skying it between the wickets, and—exit 
Smith. 

He should also be very quick on his legs, 
and a smart and clean field, so that, 
after his delivery, he may place himself 
in a position where the batsman is likely 
to return the ball. Thus, he ought to be 
able to cover a large portion of the ground 
between the wicket he is bowling from and 
the other umpire. The already mentioned 
I. D. Walker was a wonderful example of 
what could be done in this way; and many 
a run was saved and wicket captured in that 
part of the field when he was bowling. A 
good lobster practically makes the unwary 
batsman play the ball just where he desires, 
by giving him the proper kind of ball for 
that particular stroke ; and, having this power, 
it is his own fault if he does not so place 
his field that it may be taken advantage 
of. 

And this leads me to another point —namely, 
that a lob-bowler should be hand-and-glove 
with his field, so that the slightest signal 
from him may be sufficient to give them the 
clue as to what he desires—a signal so slight 
as not to be noticed by the batsman. In 
this way, before delivering a particular ball 
he may be able to cause one of his men to 
move a considerable distance to a position, 
which, when the batsman last glanced that 
way, was unoccupied, and which to his mind 
isso still. The tempting ball is delivered and 
the batsman, remembering the vacancy, 


despatches it in that direction, congratulat- 
ing himself on a fout, only to find he has 
been caught out by a fielder he imagined to 
be twenty or thirty yards away. 

A lob-bowler, if he be the captain, should 
know when to put himself on, and still more 
when to take himself off. For there are 
times when, from the state of the ground, he 
cannot reasonably hope for success, and there 
are batsmen who can play lobs even with 
greater ease and security than other kinds 
of bowling, and against such he will be harm- 
less, and therefore the sooner he retires to 
the comparative seclusion of the field the 
better it will be for his side. 

Such, then, are a few of the points which 
go to the making of a good lob-bowler, 
but first and foremost comes practice, for 
there is no royal road to getting wickets any 
more than there is to getting runs. Bowl 
every ball as if your reputation depended on 
it; be as slim as possible ; never get slack or 
bad tempered; keep your fielders in their 
proper positions and very much on the alert 
by setting them a good example yourself in 
this respect. Don’t be afraid of moving 
them about, but spare them long crossings 
over where you can, and, finally, don't be 
backward in suggesting to your captain that 
he should take you off if, from the state of 
the ground or some other reason, you find 
there is little chance of your proving effective. 
And if, carrying out these directions, and 
having something in you to start with, you 
don’t develop into a fair lobster 1 shall be 
surprised. 
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J orsinc.—This is a most important part 
e? of bent-iron work. Work is often quite 
spoilt by weak joining, even when the curves 
are most beautifully turned. I remember 
once teaching a boy, who was so impressed 
by the necessity of firm joins, that he 
usually tested his work by throwing it across 
the room. I don't, however, advise this kind 
of test, as it may, while proving the strength, 
destroy the beauty of the work. Care should 
be taken that the joins are not too big and 
not too little, but just the right size. For 
ordinary work the narrowest iron, à in., is 
used, but for heavy work, of course, the 
stronger iron must be used. 

Let us now have a try to pu; all this into 
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Fig. 8.—Jo:NiNG Hook 
( Closed ). 


FIG. 7, —Jorvixa Hook 
(opu). 


practice with our s-curves. It will be easier 
to join these in sets of two, leaving the 
middle join, which is more complicated, till 
we have conquered the more simple ones. 
Cut off several strips of in. (binding) iron 
each $ in. long. Take each of these in turn 
and bend the end over with the square pliers 
to form a hook (fig. 7), taking care to keep 
the turned-over part as short as possible. 
Now hold the two s-curves to be joined 
together firmly in the left hand, and slip the 
hook round them, give it a pinch with the 
pliers to keep it firm, and bring the long end 
round, to form a complete clasp (fig. 8). 
This should just, and only just, meet any 


“ B.0.P.” BENT-IRON 
By A. Sanpers, of Scuth Kensington. 


PART II. 


overlapping tending to weaken the join. 
Having joined the two lots of s-curves, place 
your diamond ornament between them, and 
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Fic. 9.—STRAP TO JOIN C-CURVES, 


join all three firmly together in the form of 
fig. 4, without the c-curve. To do this a 
longer hook will be needed. Now make the 
remaining pieces of 6-in. iron—saving three— 


Fic. 10.—STRAP OPENED TO SLIP IN POSITION, 


into a similar figure, testing the one side 
against the other to ensure exactness, and 
when quite perfect leave them for a time. 

A glance at fig. 4 will show us that the 


Fic. 11.—8TAND WITH STRAPS FIXED. 


make them of the stronger iron, the better to 
bear the weight of the letters which we hope 
will find a safe resting-place in our rack. 


c eurves form the stand of the rack, and so we joined firmly 


WORKER.* 


With the remaining three strips of 6-in. iron 
form three straps (fig. 9), being careful to 
make them all the same length, and the ends 


Fis. 12.—LkETTER-Rack. 


only just meeting. These, after being 
opened out (fig. 10), are fitted across the 
c-curves, as in fig. 11, and closed up and 


Fic. 13.—LETTER- RACK. 


in three places as shown in 
fig. 11, the joins being pinched and wriggled 
o Pri 3 à certi mee for proficiency, etc., will be 
8 of these articles, ED. B. O. P.“ 
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about until the stand is as firm as a rock. 
Then it will be an easy matter to fix the two 
sides in position, with as many joins as 
needed to ensure firmness. This brings our 
first piece of work to a finish, and a very 
successful finish, I sincerely hope. 

Figs. 12 and 18 are letter-racks similar 
to fig. 4, and made in the same way. 


to the c-curves before fixing the connecting 
bands across, and in consequence the binds 
are weak and slip. 

In fig. 12 & new curve is introduced—the 
* heart-curve." This is made by doubling the 
strip of iron sharply to form the angle and 
then opening out and turning up the ends as 
ordinary curves. 


FIG. 14. —LETTER-RACK. 


Letter-Racks.—Indeed it may be taken as 
a general rule that standing letter-racks, 
and all other articles, should have those parts 
which have to bear a great weight made of 
stouter iron than the rest. In the racks I 
strongly advise making the stand and the 
sides separately, and joining last of all, 
simply because it is so difficult to get the 
hand between the sides when these are fitted 


In fig. 13 it will be noticed that one side of 
the heart curves outward. 

Fig. 14 is a little more elaborate in design 
than the racks we have as yet attempted. 
The shield, forming the chief feature of the 
ornament, is made by doubling the iron as 
in making the heart-curve, only here the 
curves are in an outward instead of an 
inward direction. The shoulders of the 
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shield are formed by grasping tlie side with 
the square pliers and bending to the required 
curve with the fingers. 

If the foregoing patterns have been success - 


Fig. 15.—Ex D VIEW OF DOUBLE LETTER-RACK, 


fully worked out, not much difficulty will be 
found on tackling the double letter-rack 
(fig. 16), one end of which is shown in fig. 15. 


Fid. 16.—SKETCH OF DOUBLE LETTER-RACK. 


The stand in this case is made of threec-curves, 
and the ends are fitted to the cross straps 
instead of to the c-curves. 

(To be continued.) 


EEE Eee 
THE BOYS OWN SAILING PUNT, AND HOW TO BUILD IT. 


3 is very suitable for the mast and 

yard if you can get it stout enough, as it is 
very light and strong. The mast should, of 
course, be stouter than the yard, but both are 
12 ft. long; the top of mast and the ends of 
yard are whipped with twine to prevent 


FIG. 19. 


splitting, and a small wooden truck, a (fig. 19), 
carries a brass rod and coloured ribbon. 

A single steel-wire rope stay on either side 
is sufficient support. It can be of one piece 
doubled and passed over a wood chock or pin, 
B, fixed 18 in. from truck and lashed together, 
and the ends finished off with an eyelet 
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spliced in as at D; a strap eye, E, is screwed 
to each side a little aft of the mast, and a 
lanyard, or screw-shackle, F, will set up the 
rigging as tight as a drum. ` 

A sheave is inserted at c for the halliard 
to reeve through; but, if you use bamboo 
for the mast, have a small block instead, as 
the bamboo is apt to split. I prefer a pine 
mast with a sheave hole, as it looks neater. 

The yard is provided with a brass eyelet, a 
(fig. 20), lashed to it about 3 ft. 9 in. from its 
lower end, and this is hooked on to the iron 
traveller, B, which slides on the mast, and 
the halliard, being made fast to the loop c, 
is passed over the sheave and then down 
through a pulley on the stem head, and is 
then led aft to a cleat on the mast or to one 
fixed at side of centre-board case, and this 
arrangement is very handy when sailing 
alone. 

Making the sail is rather a big undertaking, 
for itis only here and there that one finds & 
boy handy with a needle, and, as it is of no 
use thinking to rig up an old sheet or counter- 
pane, for this work I should advise you to get 
your sister, or some other fellow’s, to help 
you, as it should be made in strips or cloths, 
if you wish to get a properly fitting sail. 

One cut with narrow cloths always looks 
best, and sets flatter, and in this case do not 
have them more than one foot wide. 

The dimensions are: head 11 ft., foot 
9 ft. 8 in., luff 4 ft. 6in., and leech 16 ft., 
with a total area of about 88 sq. ft. There 
will be nine cloths in this, and the shape is 
given in fig. 1. 

A full-size diagram of this should be 
drawn on the floor, and take care to keep the 
angles correct and have the foot well rounded 
as shown. 


It may be of stout calico of good quality 
(unbleached) or of light canvas, and should 
be roped round, except along the foot, which 
is finished off with a wide hem. 

You can do the roping yourself, and also 
put in a row of reef points by passing them 
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through twice in each seam, as at p (fig. 20), 
the ends being whipped with thread to keep 
them from untwisting. 

The tack is made fast to & cleat on the 
mast, and a hook on the after-deck is screwed 
on each side to pass the mainsheet over. 

And now I want to caution you against 
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the dangerous practice of making the sheet 
fast when sailing in an open boat ; it has led 
to many accidents. On a powerful decked 
craft it is another thing altogether, for then 
if a plank or two goes under water during a 
heavy puff it does not matter; but in open 
boats the sheet should always be held 
in the hand, and then, if an extra heavy 
squall strikes you, and she does not luff 
to it in time, you can ease off the sheet at 
once. 

During some years' practical experience nt 
sea, yachting, I have seen several accidents 
through the sheet becoming jammed and 
not being able to release it in time, and on one 
occasion only just reached the spot in time 
to get a couple of men aboard as their boat 
filled, and, as is too often the case, neither 
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The canvas tent is set up very easily, as 
shown in fig. 21, by fastening the halliard 
round the end of a bamboo spar, 12 ft. long, 
placed underneath the canvas with the end 
projecting through a hole at a. 

The tent is then laced to some small brass 
eyes, BB, screwed round the boat's side, and 
is then set tight by hauling on the halliard 
from the inside, the inner end of spar is 
lashed to prevent it slipping forward. The 
door is at c, and a flap about a foot wide 
is made to overlap, and is secured at night 
by two or three large metal hooks and eyes 
sewn on inside. 

A lamp to light up the tent may be hung 
about two feet below the point a to prevent 
it damaging the canvas, and as the ventila- 
ting hole is above it the hot air escapes 


could swim a stroke—it was a very close shave 
for them. 

To have & boat that you can sleep abourd 
not only adds considerably to one's enjoy- 
ment, but is a great saving in hotel expenses, 
and the entire freedom you enjoy and the 
healthy outdoor life will harden your muscles 
and do you no end of good; so just a few 
words as to fitting her for camping out. 

This boat is especially suitable for the 
purpose, as there is plenty of room to sleep 
two comfortably, and the locker aft is large 
enough to hold sufficient food for the same 
number for at least three weeks ; and a water 
keg, anchor and line, with some spare rope 
for mooring her, a pail, large oil-can, lamp, 
and cooking utensils, may be stowed away 
under the forward deck, keeping the boat 
clear and tidy for wcrking. 


readily. The vard, with the sail furled 
tightly up. can take the place of the bamboo 
spar, but on & wet day it is better to have it 
outside, as it is apt to drip and make things 
unpleasantly moist. 

You can make the tent of stout unbleached 
calico. Put it in water to shrink it first, and, 
when dry, cut it to about the shape of 4 
(fig. 22), which gives the dimensions, but 
when sewn together it should be tinally 
fitted on the boat itself before cutting it 
round. This pattern gives about six feet 
head room at the highest point, which is 
rather important, as it is a great convenience 
to be able to stand up straight when dressing 
in the morning. 

The piece n is sewn in with a double seam 
and forms the slant aft, and, cut off straight 
at top, leaves the ventilating hole at c for spar 


to pass through, and a small flap, or overlap- 
ping piece, can be sewn on outside to keep 
the rain out there. 

The slit cut at p for the door should have 
the edges finished off with a wide hem, and 
then the extra flap is sewn on as in dotted 
line. 

When it has been fitted, and the outline 
marked all round with a pencil, finish the 
edge with & wide hem to strengthen it, and 
insert small brass eyelets all round, about 
eighteen inches apart, by which it may be 
laced down. 

Now soak it thoroughly in clean cold water 
again, and allow it to hang on a line for 


FIG. 22. 


about half-an-hour, and then, while still wet. 
give it a coat of boiled linseed oil, outside 
only, lay it on with a stiff brush, and then 
leave it to dry ; this will take, if the weather 
is fine, about a week or ten days. 

Then give it another dressing with the oil 
mixed with a little burnt umber to colour it, 
and when that is quite dry a third coat will 
finish it, and you will have a watertight roof 
you can sleep under safely during the hen vie 
rain ; and, having got the tent up, I wish you 
all many a pleasant trip, and will now turn 
in for the night. 
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Problem No. 597. 
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White to play and win. 


pepa 
Is pleces. 


This position is taken from a little book of 
124 instructive diagrams, edited by J. H. 
Blake, and published at the price of ls. by 
G. Houtledge & Sons. Besides the Pawn 
endings, there are several diagrams which 
explain some of the elementary mates with 
the officers. When the White K is at QR 
sq. and his Ps at K 4, K B 4, K Kt 4 and 
KR 4; and the Black K at Q R 6, his Ps at 
K 3, K B 3, K Kt 3 and K R 3, then White 
plays 1,P—R 5, Px P; 2, P—K 5, PxP; 
3, P—B 5, and wins by queening at B 8 and 
checking. If we remove the Ps from the K’s 
tile, and place the Black K at Q R sq., then 
the P moves to Kt ó and wins. Sometimes 
the opposition must be maintained, for when 
the White K is at Q B 6, Ps at Q R 4 and 
Q B 4; the Black K at Q R 3 and a P at 
Q Kt 3; White plays to Q6, Kto Kt 2; 2, K 
toQ7, K to RI; 3, K to B 6, K to R2; 4, 
K to B 7, K to R 3; 5, K to Kt 8, K to R 4; 
6, K to Kt 7, and wins. A similar end- game 
is White K at Kt 6; Ps at Q 5 and K 6; 
Black K at sq.; Ps at Q3 and K B 4; in 
which the White K moves to Kt 5, B 4, Q 3. 
K 3. B 3, Kt 3, R 4. whilst the Black K moves 
to K 2, B3, Kt 2, Kt 3, Kt 2, Kt 3, etc., and 
thus White wins the P, or pushes his P, etc. 
The compiler has unfortunately omitted the 
names of the composers. In the following 
the Ps become Hs, and give mate on the 
third move: White, K—Q 8; Ps—Q B 7, 
K 4 and K B7; Black, K-K 3; P—K 4. 
‘The same kind of play occurs in White, 
K—K 6; Ps—K B 4 and 7, and K R7; 
Black, K—K Kt 2, by 1, P-B8- R. Two 
pretty three-movers by 8. Loyd are these: 
White, K—Q Kt 4; Ps—Q R 6, Q Kt 7 and 
KB7. The P becomes a Kt at Kt 8, and 
then theother P becomes the Q. Inthe next 
the P becomes a B at R 8, and then there 
follows either the K to K 6 or Kt 6, or the P 
to Kt 8 - Q check: White, KR B 5; PS 
QR7, Q Kt 7 and K B 6; Black, K -K B 2. 
A remark by B. Horwitz to No. 104 in the 
book is that the R must check and win; 
White, Kat K B sq.; Rat K sq.; Ps at 
K B2 and K Kt 3; Black, Kat K B 6; Rat 
Q Kt 6. 

Solution of No. 596..-1. P Kt 4, R. Kt 
(ora. b.c, d,c, /); 2, 5 ch., PxQ; 3, 
Kt—B 5 mate. (a) RxR; 2, Kt * R ch., 
K -K 5; 3, Kt—Q 6 mate. (b Kt—B 2 
(against the threat Kt—Kt 6, and Q—K 5); 
2, Q—Q 6 ch., Kx Q; 3, Kt—K 4, again a 
fine mate. (c) Q—Q 5 ; 2, Kt. -Q 7 double 
ch. K—Q3; 3. B- K 5 mate. else QxQ. 
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(d) P—K B 6; 2, Kt—Q 5 dis. ch; and 3, 
Qto Kt 4, B 4 or K3 mate. (e) PxP in 
passing ; 2, Kt — Kt 4 double ch., K —K 5; 8, 
Q—K3 mate. (f) Q—R 4; 2, Kt—Q 7 ch., 
K—K 5; 3, Q-Q 4 mate. These eleven 
mates constitute one of the prettiest three- 
movers. . 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


FROM BOARD SCHOOL AND MILL 
TO UNIVERSITY. 


STANLEY GEORGK GRANTHAM, the son of a Poplar 
boilermaker, has bridged the gulf between the Board 
school and the University. His education was com- 
menced at the Byron and Brigbt Street Board School, 
and six years ago he secured a technical scholarship, 
giving him two years at Parmiter's School, Victoria 
Park. (Gaining another scholarship there, he was 
promoted to the City of London School, whence he has 
just secured a bursary of 100. a year for Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Then, too, Mr. Joseph Owen. n.A.. 
of Balliol College, Oxford, who was recently elected to a 
Modern History Fellowship at Pembroke College, is 
the son of a Lancashire artisan, and himself worked in 
an Oldham mill when he left school at the age of 
thirteen. His chief means of education were free 
libraries and University Extension classes, 
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HILLS AND VALLEYS UNDER 
SEAS. 


Apropos of the recent arrangements for a Pacific 
cable. the facts respecting the nature of the bed of the 
Pacitic, arrived at in a survey undertaken by the Navy 
Department of the United States, are interesting. An 
enorinous submarine abyss was discovered whose depth 
was 5.269 fachoms, or practically six miles. This is 
the deepest sounding ever yet taken, the record in 
former years being held by what is known as the 
Japanese Deep. Between Guam and Yokohama a sub- 
marine mountain range was found, one peak of which 
came within 500 ft. of the surface. With such hills 
and, valleys to be negotiated, the laying of a marine 
cable is no simple task. 
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WORDS OF CHEER. 


From Ottawa, Canada, A. Tuck writes, sending ns 
specimens of his photographic enlargements. He adds: 
“Whatever knowledge I may know about amateur 
photography is entirely due to tbe pages of your 
valuable paper. May it continue its good work, 
imparting useful and recreative knowledge to manly 
youths.” 


THE head-master of an East London Board School, 
Bromley-by-Bow, writes: In our school library we 
have five volumes of the B. O. P., and every one is in 
eager demand on the Fridays when library books are 
changed. If we bad twenty volumes the demand 
would be just as great. A little fact like this will 
show the conductors of your able paper how well they 
cater for East- End boys." 


— 
THE DUKE OF CORNWALL AND 
YORK IN COLONIAL WATERS. 


A GREAT deal of interest alike in this country and in 
the Colonies has been aroused by the projected visit of 
the Duke and Duchess to our kinsmen “across the 
water," and they expect toland at Melbourne on May 6. 
Some of our older readers may remember that our 
fifth annual volume of the “ B.O.P.” was dedicated, by 
special permission, to the Duke and his late lamented 
brother—then Prénce Edward and Prince George of 
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Wales. They were, during the publication of that 
volume, voyaging in Australian waters on board the Bac- 
chante with their tutor, und we were expressly desiicl 
to 3ave copies of the volume for them against their 
return to England. In connection with the present 
royal visit we have given in our pages an illustrated 
article, by a Sydney writer, on the Colonial Federation 
celebrations that passed off so happily recently, An 
old * B. O. P.“ worker, Mr. Alfred Pearse, is $ccompany- 
ing their Royul Highnesses on this tour asa special 
artist. He writes to us from on board the R. M. &. 
Orizaba: “You will be pleased to hear that some 
B. O. P.“ drawings I have with me are much liked. ‘Thc 
ship's doctor has hung one in his cabin, and says that 
"os he and his brother have always taken the paper 
"n, 
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OUR OPEN COLUMN, 


A TEA-PLANTER'S LIFE iN 
ASSAM. 


By AN Orp *BO.P." READER. 


For the benefit of those of my readers who may be 
ignorant of the whereabouts of the Nagas, I must 
premise by saying that they are a warlike bill tribe, 
peopling the range of hills which form the southern 
boundary of the Assam Valley. 

The whole district of Upper Assam seems at some 
period to have been covered by the waters of the 
Brahmapootra. 

There is no possible reason, seeing how that this 
river continues yenr by year to scoop ont for iteclf new 
channels, why it should not, in past time, have flowec 
some thirty or forty miles from its present site, and 
gone over the whole of the intervening country 
since, 

The soil in the valley is all of a very rich alluvial 
character, producing crops with wonderful rapidity. 
The dense luxuriance of jungle bears constant witness 
to the powerful vegetative properties of the ground on 
which it stands. 

The total length of the valley from end to end is 
nearly four hundred miles, extending from Sudiya on 
the east away down to Dhubri: but by river tliis 
distance is immensely increased by the lonnuierable 
bends and twists. 

On the north the valley is shut in by the Bhotan 
Hills, a low outlying spur of the Himalayas; on the 
south the Naga and Garrow Hills separate Assam from 
Cachar. Beyond Sudiya is the termination of Assam 
territory, and beyond that, mystery—otherwise 
Thibet. 

Many years ago, the Burmese made an incursion and 
overran Assam, carrying off a large proportion of 
females. So, in consequence of the dearth of the 
original inhabitants, nearly all local labour is imported 
from Indian by the planters. In colour they are 
much lighter than the Bengalis, with cves shaped on 
the same curves as those of the inhabitants of the 
Flowery Land (Japan) Their limbe are rounder and 
plumper, and altogether they are a finer race than the 
rest of the natives of India, except the hill tribes. 
Betal- nut chewing is carried on to an enormors extent. 
Under its influence some men can work very much 
better for a short time ; on others the stimulating re- 
sult is not noticed, but they become heavy and bereft 
of all powers of enjoying life ; on all the after-effect is 
exactly the same; and death speedily claims the too 
ardent votary of this pernicious stuff. 

They are not a martial race, preferring to be left 
quietly to pursue their own humdrum mode of life to 
the hazardous chances of glory in the field ; and when 
the Burmese made a descent on them, the former bad 
matters very much their own way. An intense love 
of finery is inherent in the breasts of both men and 
women in Assam. They are denied the laxury of a gold 
coinage. The poorer Assamese are contented with 
large silver bangles ; but it is particularly noticeable 
how few of them there are that have not a gold orna- 
ment of some description. 

Nearly all are good Brahmins, very careful of the 
sacred rings or other religious symbois, which they 
wear slung round their necks, and which can easily be 
mistaken for any ordinary piece of jewellery. 

Notwithstanding the terrible nature of the climate, 
these people are very hardy, and, with the cxoeption 
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of a death now and then from spleen fever or elephan- 
tiasis, one does not hear of much illness amongst 
them. 

This is the last remaining district where any sort of 
special respect is shown for the Europeans; in all 
other parts of India the black man is now as good as 
the white—a fact that is speedily brought home toa 
new conie 

It is hen, in Assam, that nearly all the old rights of 
servility that were extracted by Europeana in the days 
of the East India Company are still in existence, and 
flourish amongst the whole community. 

Here no heavy babu swaggers past with his 
umbrella up, jostling you on the way, but with courtly 
mien, on seeing your pony coming along, furls up his 
umbrella, steps on one side, and salutes with a profound 
saluun. A mounted native will dismount until the 
white man has passed by, and drivers of a conveyance 
will turn off to one side. The dignity of a sahib must 
be maintained, no matter at what convenience to 
the native. M M. E 

Assam abounds with tigers, cheetabs, rhinoceri, 
elephants, buffalo, etc., and is the best country in the 
world for affording every kind of big-game ‘shooting. 
Travelling about the country is attended with a certain 
amount of difficulty in winter. White ants and the 
rains work vigorously together and. quickly rot all 
bridges made of timber ; acomparatively sound-looking 
plauk often proves a trap to the unwary voyager, unless 
carefully examined beforehand. 

An Assamese bungalow isa lightly constructed habi- 
tation, put together as quickly aud inexpensively ag 
possible, for the most part being built entirely of wood, 
thatch, and mud, bricks being very difficult to procureon 
account of the unsuitable character of the earth, which 
is too friable for brickmaking. The tendency of any 
building made of bricks (or puckha. the ordinary 
Indian term) is to rapidly crumble away. Fortunately 
there are no frosts, or the bricks would net last 
through the first winter. 

A bungalow can hardly be designated by the proud 
title of its owner's castle, seeing that at no time is he 

safe from the interruptions of. passers-by. The 
distance from each other of the Dak-bungalows 
(Government rest-houses), aud the absence of any- 
thing in the nature of an inn or hotel, make it 
indispensable that every bungalow should be an asylum 
for travellers. 7 

A more hospitable set of men than the Assam planter 
does not exist. He extends no half-hearted welcome 
to his visitor. He ia made to feel at home im- 
mediately, and his host does all he can to make his 
guest comfortable. It is considered a serious breach 
of etiquette to pass a man's bungalow, even though he 
be the vericst stranger, without calling in to exchange 
civilities. 

The ordinary routine of a day is—up at five, chota 
hazree (small breakfast) at five-thirty, work until 
eleven, when hazree is «erved, afterwards rest till two 
o'clock, followed bv work until five-thirty or six, bath 
and dinner, and a final adjournment to the verandah, 
where reading, smoking, a chat, if there is anyone to 
talk with, over the result of tbe day's work, until nine- 
thirty (beltime) brings the day to a close. Mode of 
life is the same over all the tea districts, and life in one 
bungalow i3 a fair sample of life in all.. 

During the rains, the gong is beaten at five o'clock 
every morning, and again at six, thus allowing an hour 
for those who wish to have something to eat before 
commencing the labours of the day. In the cold 
weather, the time for turning out is not so early. Few 
of the coolies take anything to eat before eleven o'clock, 
when they are rung in. At two o'clock the women are 
turned out again to pluck, and those men who have 
not finished thelr hoeing have to return to complete 
their task, About six o'clock the gong sounds again, 
the leaf is brought in, weighed and spread, and out- 
door work is over for the duy. 

Before concluding, I must not entirely ignorethe few 
pleasures of a life in Assam. With the exception of the 
sports and polo for the men, ladies have the best time 
of it in Assam, and, being so few in number, are im- 
mensely sought after, especially for entertaintnentsand 
lawn-tennis parties. This game has, by the way, firmly 
established itself all over India. 

Dinners and parties are usually given when the moon 
is full, to enable people to drive away afterwards along 
a well-lighteiroad. There are many more disagrecable 
moments in life than a pleasant drive, under a splendid 
moon, after the heat of a crowded bungalow. Clergy- 
meu are few and far between. on account of the 
distance between the various stations, but there are 
more than in recent years. I may here mention that 
every planter is an honorary member of the volunteer 
corps of tlie country (The Assam Valley Light Horse), 
& body of men who have rendered valuable services to 
their country during the present South African war, 
under the name of Lumsden's Horse. 

Finally, the climate is good, and (which is a fact not 
generally known) it is the only country in the world 
situated within the tropics which has seasons answer- 
ing to our own, without extremes of heat or cold. 
Many a man, with a little care, has lived there twentv, 
thirty, forty years, and hascome homein perfect health. 
A young fellow might do a good deal worse than to 
take up tea-planting as a profession, provided be is 
fairly strong and healthy, with a liking for ontdoor 
life and work. The surroundings are pleasant, the 
work is easy, and the country amongst the best in the 
world to live in. It is something only to catch one 
sight of the jungle in order.to realise the meaning of 
this otherwise vague term—to see it in all its magnifi- 
cent vastness, and so to form some slight conception of 
the immensity of nature’s handiwork abroad. 
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A Prize-winner!? y 


The B. O. P.“ Postcard Cricket 
Competition. 


Ib announcing this competition (see page 336) we 
offered to give one cricket-bat (the "Surrey 
Driver“) for euch of the ticelve subjects. The first— 


d THE Best ALL-ENGLAND ‘GENTLEMEN’ TEAM TO 
PLAY THE WORLD, as selected by our readers " — 


is now completed. and no fewer than four competitors 
have hit on the same team. What were we to do? We 
could scarcely divide the bat into four, and give a 
portion to each; so we have resolved to give Four 
Bats, and not only so, but to add a silver plate to each 
bearing the name of the winner! 

Here is the Team as selected, with the number of 
votes cast for each player: 


Votes 
1. (Cantain) C. B. Fry (Sussex) . . 9210 
2. K. S. Ranjitsinliji (Sussex). ‘ . 207 
3. A. C. MacLaren ( Lancashire) . . 201 
4. G. L. Jessop (Gloucester) . ; . 192 
$. C. L. Townsend (Gloucester) . 169 
6. J. R. Mason (Kent) : : . 163 
7. F. S. Jackson (Yorkshire) . 3 . IR 
& G. Macgregor (Middlesex) . : . 14 
9. R. E. Foster (Worcestershire). . 119 


10. D. L. A. Jephson (Surrey). : . Jos 
1]. C. J. Kortright (Essex) , : . 008 


Here are the fortunate Prize-winners : 


ERNEST HUTCHINSON, Grasmere, Pale Road, Silverhill, 
St. Leonards-on-Sen. 

ARCHIBALD TAYLOR, 157 Church Street, Stoke New iug- 
ton. N, 

NEIL SINCLAIR, The Grange, Bothwell, N.B. 

S. H. BARLOW, 51 South Street, Leominster. 


215 competitors entered for this subject. Several 
cards received included the names of leaving “ profes- 
sional” players, and hence they were necessarily dis- 
qualified. The Eleven chosen is an admirable one, 
although Mr. F. S. Jackson, who is seventh on the list, 
has returned to South Africa, where he has been 
fighting his country's battles. 


Illuminating Competition. 


I this subject we offered Prizes up to the amount of 

Sir Guineas for the best illumination (in oiis or 
water-colours) of competitors’ favourite New Testa- 
ment promises. We regret to have to report that 
comparatively few readers took part—singularly few, 
indeed, as compared with the numbers who participated 
in similar subjects in years gone by—and the work in 
ho case reached any particularly high standard, though 
some of it was fairly meritorions. The following are 
ull the prizes und certificates we are able to award : 


aper. 


R PrizeGmpctitions 
AWARDS 


[TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL SERIES. } 


JUNIOR DIVISION (all ages up to 15). ! 
Prízes—10s. 6d. each. : 


HENRY JAMES CURLINE (age 14), Kynaston Villa, 
Coleraine Road, Blackheath, 8. F. i 
FRANK HAROLD CURLINK (age 12), Kynaston Villa, 

Coleraine Road, Blackheath, B. x. 


CERTIFICATES, 
[ Vames stand in order of merit.) 


Stanley S. J. Mobbs, 40 Springfield Terrace, 
Bolton, Bradford: Wi. lie Bishop, 82 Belgrave Road, 
Walthamstow; Eli Francis James Oatley, 70 Locks- 
brook Road, Lower Weston, Bath; Charles 
Francis Angram, 4 Boundary Road, Aylestone 
Road, Leicester; Douglas N. Went, Riverside, St. 
Osyth's, Colchester : Arthur Gordon Ramsay, 79 South 
Street, Romford, Essex ; Janet Parkinson, Ivy Bank, 
Kersal Road, Prestwich ; Thomas Gibbs, 13 Crescent 
Grove, Clapham Common, s.w.; Cyril Locking, 
Durley Dene, 70 Lanercost Road, Tulse Hill, 8.W.3 
Horace Wood, 83 Nedham Street, Leicester: John 
Alfred Kaye, 26 St. Mary's Lane, Walton, Liverpool ; 
Arthur Herbert Giles, Westwood, Grove Park Road, 
Weston-super-Mare; Mary Segdirb, The Oriel, Port- 
arlington, Queen's County, Ireland; George Edward 
Russell Gaunt, Ferndale Villas, Tanshelf Drive, Ponte- 
fract, Yorks; Kingsley St. Laurence Vaughan, 
Ordnance S. Office, Southampton; F. S. Harrop, 
6 Victoria Street, Basford, Stoke-on-Trent: Henry 
Arnold Baxter, School House, Pensax, Worcester; 
G. W. Barber, 3 Upper Gardner Street, Brighton, 
Sussex; Arthur Gilbert Underwood, Naini Tal, 
Terminus Road, Hailsham, Sussex; Percy Comeau, 
Totteridge Avenue, High Wycombe, Bucks; Robert M. 
Rose, 105 Cheshunt Avenue. Forest Gate, Essex ; Henry 
C. Thorpe. 27 Eastdown Park, Lewisham, s.R. ; Albert 
Edwin Utton, 52 King's Road. Peckham, S. E.; Arnold 
W. Schofield, 67 Kirkstall Avenue, Kirkstall, Leeds; 
Hugh Pedder, Victoria Street, St. Albans, Herts. 


SENIOR DIVISION (all ages above 15). 
Príze—215. . 

WILLIAM AUSTIN MITTELHOLZER (age 26) New 

Amsterdam, Berbice, British Guiana. 
Prizes—108. 6d. each. 

JAMER MILLETT (age 18), 6 West Street, Buxton, Derby- 
shire. 

A. E. S. FOWLER (age 16), High Street, Toddington, 
Be Hordes hire. 

H. HUDSON (uge 17), Little Eaton, Derby. 


Prizes—7s. 6d. each. 
VIOLET ALFORD (age 19), Stoke Bishop Vicarage, near 
Bristol. 
HARRY BUTLER (age 18), 38 Clevedon Street, Liverpool, 
S. 


Prizes—ss. each. 


WILLIAM EDWARD TICKNER (age 18), 31 Garden Lane, 
Chester. 

HonacE WALMSLEY DUTTON (age 17), Derby Cottage, 
Queen's Park. Chester. 

BERNARD LANGTON (age 20) 35 Sisters Avenue, 
Clapham Common. 

Epwi Loris KING (age 17) 3 Hewitt's Villas, 
Aylsham Road, Norwich. 


CERTIFICATES, 
[James stand in order of merit.) 

Richard James Delf, 100 City Road, Lakenham, 
Nerwich: Leonard B. Smith, The Oaks, Rosebank, 
near Cape Town; Arthur James Newport, 26 Amity 
Street, Reading ; Sidney Walter Cox, East View, High 
Park, Ryde, Isle of Wight: George Harding, 26 Heury 
Street, Tring, Herts: Mabel K. White, White House, 
Richboro. Ash. vid Dover; Hubert John Owen, 11 
Francis Street, Nottingham; Clive A. L. Moeant, 
Danesbury House, Burghley Road, St. Andrew’s Park. 
Bristol; Ruth A. Holden, Lackford, Bary St. 
Edmund's; S. H. Bourne. Mitchells Farm, Seend, 
Melksham; William T. Temple, 10 Queen Adelaide 
Road, Penge, S..: Helen C. P. Sutton, Buckleburv, 
Woolhampton, Berks; Gladys Phillpotts, R.M. Re- 
positorv, Woolwich ; Percy Bamberger, 5 Treesdale 
Road, Harrogate; Harry Erlain, Stock Farin, Ashley, 
Cheshire ; A. Bowall, 48 Villa Street, Walworth, S. I.: 

harles Godfrey Bates, 7 Hyde Park Terrace. Mutley, 
Plymouth ; Ralph George Philip Perry, 134 Moutague 
Street, Worthing ; R. K. Bowes, Arum Lodge, Tarrant 
Street, Arundel. 

(To be continued), 
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(No. 34 OF CURRENT vol.] 


“DAISY CLAIM,” 


x old proverb says “ Truth will out," and 

I cannot any longer delay the confession 

that our gold-mine was as unsatisfactory a 
possession as a castle in Spain. 

We did not admit it to each other at once, 
nor for many days, but each evening my face 
grew longer and my spirits dropped a long 
way below zero. 

There could be no doubt that we had struck 
a bad patch. Nevertheless we kept at work 
with steady zeal, boring holes, burning 
brushwood, and digging out gravel, but our 
time would have been more profitably spent 
in an English quarry. 

The gravel was gravel, and the gold it 
contained would not have kept us in food for 
a week. - 

Each evening we washed out a couple of 
pans from the dump, with a negative result, 
though the neighbouring miners were doing 
steady business. 

The news of our failure soon spread, and 
most of the men with a little spare time on 
their hands came to sympathise with us 
either in words or in spitting on our stove 
the latter method for choice. 

I was downhearted, and showed it; but 
Reggie never once whimpered. 

* Better luck to-morrow, my boy, " said he 
after each failure. It's bound to come if only 
we hold on long enough. It's the unexpected 
that happens, and we'll go back millionaires 

et.” 
g Phineas Cockle used to come in the even- 
ings and console us with stories of men who 
had “ gone under,” though, to balance matters, 
it generally happened that the next comers 
made a comfortable pile out of the deserted 
claim. 

Some men have no luck,” he would begin, 
with the air of a philosopher, “ while others 
can hardly get their pick in the ground for 
gold. Now there was———" and we were in 
for à long yarn concerning some dead.and. 
gone forty-niner. 

The man doing the best in our neighbour- 
hood was Weston, who had a claim at the 
lower end of Porter's Creek. He seemed a 
very nice fellow, and frequently strolled up 
to see how things were going. 

“TIl tell you what, mister," said he one 
evening, you'd better drop this, and work 
for me. I’m doing well, and can afford to 
offer you ten dollars a day apiece. What 
d'you say? This one-eyed concern won't 
show you ten dollars in & month." 

Now this was very kind of Weston, for there 
were nümbers of men who, arriving too late 
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SATURDAY, MAY 25, 1901. 


By WILLIAM JAMES MARX. 
( With Illustrations by POWELL CHASE.) 


CHAPTER VII.—STOLEN NUGGETS. 


in the season to prospect for themselves, were 
quite ready to work for day wages. 
He gave usa day to think over the pro- 
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KLONDIKE. 


posal, but my chum made up his mind at 
once. 
Plenty of time for that," said he, when 


Cold! I exclaimed.” 
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we're broken and want to make a few dollars 
to carry us away. ‘Make or break,’ that's 
my motto this journey. What's your opinion, 
Dick?“ 

Now, privately it seemed very much better 
to me to receive ten dollars a day than none, 
but I could not say so. Reggie was paymaster 
of the forces; without him, indeed, the expe- 
dition could not have started, so of course I 
said ditto to him. 

“If we study economy we can last out 
another winter," said he, “and by that fime 
something's bound to turn up. There's no 
sense in taking fright at a spell of bad luck. 
Besides, this digging is splendid exercise, 
better than & course of gymnastics, and we 
should have to pay for that!“ 

Weston was not put out by the refusal of 
his offer; he spoke in high terms of our grit, 
and said we were a plucky pair and deserved 
to do well. 

Unfortunately for us, it was very common 
knowledge that to«deserve success in mining 
is not exactly the same thing as obtaining 
it. One e ning. about a week after this, 
Phineas Co.«le strolled over to see how 
things were going and to tell us a bit of 
news. 

* Well, boys," said he, struck it rich yet?“ 

Reggie laughed. 

„We've gone from bad to worse," said he, 
“and have lost every scrap of colour. I 
Should say there's about enough gold in the 
dump to make a scarf-pin.”’ 

“To plate one," I suggested. “And then 
'twould have to be put on very thin!“ 

"Cur'ous," said Cockle; * very cur'ous. 
The luck to one, and not n red cent to another. 
It was soin Californy. Now look at me. Up 
to this morning I've been making wages, not 
more; but to-day I had a find. Haven't had 
yoursupper yet? No? Well, just come over 
and have a bite with me; I've something to 
show you." 

Putting on our furs, we went with him 
along the creek and through the camp to his 
“shack,” while he improved the time by 
getting in another biography. With a little 
education he might have made & name for 
himself in this branch of literature. 

Apparently he had forgotten the object of 
our visit, for while he warmed up some boiled 
beans he set Heggie to cut several slices of 
bacon, and charged me with the duty of 
making the tea. 

Of course we obeyed orders, meanwhile 
listening with resignation to further stories of 
Indian Jack, Hocky Mountain Joe, and 
other gentlemen with equally picturesque 
name:. 

After supper we were rewarded by a sight 
of the great discovery. 

“It came," said Phineas, heaving a sigh. 
* quite onexpected an’ onbeknownst. I hit 
it with this very pick,” and, reaching for that 
homely tool, he heid it up to the candle so 
that we might get a better view. 

“A nice bit of iron," said Reggie humor- 
ously, while I wondered if our host suffered 
from softening of the brain. 

Putting the pick away, he lifted & dirty 
canvas bag from the floor, opened it, and 
drew out & plug of tobacco. 

“Well,” said Reggie, with a start, “that 
Was a queer thing to find in a tunnel!” 

" Don't you go too fast, young man,” said 
Phineas gravely. “Just wait a bit till the 
show's begun. There! What d'you think of 
that?" aud he now laid a big shining nugget 
on a grocery box. 

“Gold!” I exclaimed. 

" DU two more! Here!” and, picking up 
à second bag, he emptied it of its contents. 

" You're a lucky chap, and I congratulate 
you," said Heggie frankly. "I didn't know 
there were any nuggets lying around.“ 

“That’s it," responded the miner solemnly ; 
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“that’s just it. Cur’ous these yellow stones 
should have plumped down in my claim, 
which otherwise is only payin’ wages. Now 
there was 

"Aren't you afraid to leave them here?” I 
exclaimed hastily, and much to Reggie's 
amusement. 

“ No, sonny. This camp is honest Injun 
all through. There’s too much stout rope 
about for anyone to go on the prowl. But, 
as I was saying ——" 

Reggie came to the rescue. 

“I think the nuggets would be safer in 
ihe Company's store," he remarked. “A 
fellow could easily hide those, where he 
couldn't walk away with & bag of dust." 

“Fairly argued," replied Phineas, ‘and 
Ill see to it. Maybe they would be a 
temptation to some poor chap down on his 
luck. But, as I was saying What? 
Going already? Well, Dll just walk a little 
way and finish telling you about Irish 
Jinmy." 

The yarn occupied three-fourths of the 
distance, and, before Phineas could get fairly 
under way with another, we had wished 
him good-night. 

„Lucky beggar !” exclaimed Reggie, and 
deserves all he gets. Ihope he won't leave 
the stuff lying about in that ridiculous way 
long." 

* Ishouldn't sleep much if it were under 
our roof! ” 

"Oh, I daresay you'd get used to it. 
Still, we had better store our nuggets and 
pay the commission. Hulloa! What's going 
on?” 

Running up, we found that the dogs, tired 
of waiting for their supper, had by some 
means stolen atin of meat, and, ignoring the 
old saw of Honesty among thieves.” were 


engaged in a desperate tussle for its pos- 


session. 

„When thieves fall out, honest men get 
their own," remarked Reggie, securing the tin, 
while I taught the animals the virtue of 
honesty with à shovel, and afterwards gave 
them their evening meal. 

The story of our friend's find spreading 
through the camp raised the excitement to 
fever pitch, since it held out hopes that 
other nuggets, and perhaps larger ones, 
might be discovered. 

The next evening we went again to the 
“shack” to see if he had lodged the gold 
with the Company. 

* Not yet," said he, in answer to our ques- 
tion; but I'll take an hour off in the morn- 
ing and get the business done." 

“Don't forget," I said as we went away. 
“Tt makes me quite uneasy to think of 
a little fortune lying about at anyone's 
mercy." 

He was coming part of the way with us, 
and we had gota dozen yards or so, when 
Reggie prevailed on him to return. 

„There's no danger cf its walking off," said 
he; but just to please you I'll go back, and 
to-morrow I'll have it registered." 

„That's right," we both cried; “mind you 
do." 

Phineas, however, had taken his resolu- 
tion too late, and before another evening 
came round it was known throughout the 
camp that the nuggets had disappeared. 

Only the liquor-sellers did any work for 
the rest of the day in Circle City. Men 
gathered in groups, talking earnestly, and, 
though their voices were low, there was a 
deep significance in their flashing eyes and 
exeited gestures. 

“I pity the thief,” said Reggie, “if these 
chaps get hold of him!” 

Towards this end Phineas, who displayed 
all the coolness of an old-time miner, was 
scarcely able to help. He told of our visit 
during the evening, when the canvas bags 


were in the “shack”; how we had 
advised him to place the nuggets with 
the Company, and how we would not let him 
go with us. He had gone straight back, 
turned in as usual, and slept soundly, 

By dint of questioning, we found that he 
had not even looked for the bags till he was 
ready to start for the office, and then they 
were missing. 

Of course we held a public meeting, and in 
less than five minutes it was unanimously 
resolved to string the thief up to the highest 
beam in Circle City. Having disposed of 
this satisfactorily, the self-appointed chair- 
man wished to know whom to hang, and here 
the meeting came to grief. 

Each man had his own opinion and was 
prepared to back it strongly. 

One genius devised a brilliant plan which 
was within an ace of being carried. He 
proposed that each miner holding a claim 
should write the name of any person he 
suspected, and that we should hang the 
one whose name was put down the most 
times, 

He generously allowed that the victim 
might not be the actual thief, but then, he 
argued, justice would be partly satisfied. 
because we should at least get rid of an 
undesirable person. 

This ingenious scheme failed to meet with 
acceptance, chietly because each man thought 
his own nume would come out top, and no one 
wished to head the poll in such a novel 
election. 

* The meeting accordingly broke up before 
anything was settled, and the whole matter 
apparently dropped. 

Phineas himself made no stir, but there 
were some who still hankered after justice, 
and felt aggrieved at not having been pro- 
vided with a victim. 

The affair, they said, would give Circle 
City a bad name, and the Canuks up at Forty 
Mile would make the most of it. 

A few words from Weston one day gave 
me & personal interest in this feeling. 

“ Don’t get riled, sonny,” said he, but I'd 
like to ask you a question. Is it true that 
you ran away from home?” 

“Not exactly. I did run away, but it was 
from my guardian. My parents are dead. 
What makes you ask ? ” 

“Oh, nothing partic'lar. 
at sea? 

“Yes; 
Swallow." 

„And you don't happen to remember a 
chap named Webster, I suppose? A tall 
chap with a head like a dogk’s and a voice 
like music, till he's got the whisky inside 
him?” 

I recognised the picture at once ard said 
so: telling Weston at the same time just 
how the fellow had treated me. 

* Ah," said the miner, “he's still got his 
knife into you, sonny, an’ you'd better be 
careful. A chap as lays himself out for it 
can work a lot of mischief in Circle City." 

“Ts Webster here? ” I asked. 

Weston nodded. 

“ Came up in the Company's service, an' a 
very useful man too, I believe, only he 
couldn't keep from the drink. He's digging 
now at two dollars a day an' all found. You 
keep a weather-eye on hiin, sonny?” 

“But how can he hurt me?” I asked in 
astonishment. 

* Well," replied Weston oracularly, * there 
are many ways of killing a dog, au? when 
things look black it's cesy to make em loo 
blacker.” 

I saw plainly that he was keeping some: 
thing back, and asked him point-blauk to tell 
nie his meaning. 

“Perhaps 'twould be as well," he replied 
thoughtfully. ** Now look here, sonny, dont 


Were you ever 


cabin-boy aboard the barque 
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get riled with me I've nothing to do with it 
— but there are ugly whispers in the camp 
about those lost nuggets. People say—— Ah, 
now you're off on the war trail!” 

“I’m sorry. Go on with the story.” 

„Oh, you've guessed the main of it.“ 

„People say that Reggie Scott and I stole 
the nuggets! Is that it?“ 

Weston nodded gloomily. 

* Not in so many words, mind you; but 
that's what it comes to. "This is how they 
figure it out. 


You and your pard have struck 
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a bad patch and aren't panning out enough 
to keep a nigger alive. All the camp knows 
that.“ 

“ Go on.” 

“Then you were in mighty thick with 
Cockle, and had every chance to lift the gold. 


Of course they put down all that patter about : 


storing the nuggets with the Company as so 
much dust in the eyes.” 
„And this is Webster's work?“ 
“ I guess so, but you couldn't bring it home 
to him." 
(To be continued.) Á/ 
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“Do you really believe the camp suspects 
us of the theft? 

"That's so sonny. ‘Suspects’; 
couldn't hit a better word. That's why 
they're so quiet. They'll lie low and say 
nothing unless something turns up, and then 
look out for squalls. Take my advice—don't 
breathe a word to your pard, and keep your 
eye open. I'm with you, so is Phineas ; an' 
we'll see you through as far as we oan. 
Sorry to hurt you, but the knife's the only 
remedy in sore diseases.” 


you 


THE CRUISE OF THE ‘ARCTIC FOX” IN ICY SEAS AROUND THE POLE. 


By Dr. Gordon STABLES, R.N. 


CHAPTER XXI.— WAR ON BEARS AND SHARKS—LEO AND HUGII PLAY A PRACTICAL JOKE. 


N= day the bears came down from the 

snowy hills in full force. They were 
on a carcass hunt, having smelt the blood 
from afar. 

Moreover, the huge sharks in shoals 
gathered in the sea off the point of land 
where the fight had raged. 

These greedy sea-tigers are very easily 
caught, yet most difficult to kill. But, know- 
ing the value that is nut on shark.liver oil 
by Paris physicians, it was determined to 
catch as many as possible. 

The vessel was moved down towards 
Walrus Point, and the sharks soon became 
used to her presence. 

Three huge bears were first bagged. 

Big Bob was himself nearly bagged, though. 
He thought those Bruins awful fun and far 
too large to do him any harm, and had the 
unheard-of audacity to seize one by the 
nose. 

The bellowing of that brute would have 
given any other breed of dog a heart-quake, 
but Big Bob held on. 

Dr. Cheyne himself lay flat on the ground 
and fired. It was a terrible risk, but the 
bullet found its billet in Bruin's neck, and he 
fell at once. 

Bob let go now and came back with a rush 
and a run, as usual laughing a laugh about 
four feet long by ten inches wide— well, more 
or less, you know. 

Orders were now given to cut huge pieces 
of walrus flesh off our stock in hand to buit 
the shark hooks, and & boat took them on 
board the Arctic For. 

No less than thirty-two were caught and 
killed in two days. But I have known even 
this record beaten. 

After a hooked shark was got alongside, 
the bight of a rope was slipped over the line 
and over the “tiger's” first fins, and about a 
score of men bending on to the rope, soon 
had him on board. 

But I should never like to witness again 
the terrible scenes that occurred at the kill- 
ing process. I have often had those scenes 
rehearsed when ill in nightmare dreams. 

From the sharks killed only the livers were 
taken, and these yielded nearly a tankful of 
beautifully clear oil. 

About six weeks after the arrival of the 
Arctic For the days got shorter and shorter, 
colder and colder, and the men had orders to 
“bend their winter clothing.” 

And now, much to the astonishment of the 
natives, the ship's crew began to build their 
hall or great igloo. 

As usual,it was taken on shore in pieces 
and rapidly and handily placed together, the 
floor having been first placed i» situ quo. 
When the after-platform and reading-desk 
with the stove and lamps had been seen to, 
and the whole hall looked wondrously tidy, 


the natives in gangs were permitted to have 
a peep. They gazed around them with open 
mouths like country joskins at a city fair. 


It happened that a heavy fall of snow took 
place shortly after the erection of the igloo, 
so the mariners had taken Time by the fore- 
lock. 

This snow softened considerably when the 
wind went down and the sun came to bear on 
it. 

It was now in a condition to build with, 
and, as before, the whole outside was 
protected from the cold by a wall of snow. 

In the performance of this work it is but 
right to say that the Fox's men were cheer- 
fully helped by this tribe of Yacks. 


And now commenced the winter life in 


earnest. 

Dr. Cheyne never failed one single day to 
take observations, and although terrible 
storms sometimes raged for a whole week or 
more, confining the men to their ship and 
the natives to their horribly stuffy igloos, Dr. 
Cheyne had plenty to do. 

Luckily there was abundance of fresh 
green vegetables in casks on board, as well 
as plenty of limejuice. This last was served 
out every day without fail, and on Saturday 
nights“ sweethearts and wives "—when an 
evening glass of rum was allowed, an 
additional amount of limejuice was also 
forthcoming. 

Skipper McKenzie was most tender-hearted 
and thoughtful, Dr. Cheyne was kind, and 
the surgeon's whole soul lay in doing his duty 
io his men and seeing to their comforts. 
There was accordingly very little sickness 
this winter. 

When winds blew so high and blizzards 
raged with such violence that it was almost 
impossible to show one's face above the 
companion hatch, Dr. Cheyne used to play in 
the saloon, and he was a master. 

Moreover, every Saturday night he gave the 
men forward a treat. 

But so intensely hard was the frost at 
times—about 40? below zero—that for half an 
hour before playing this worthy scientist had to 
confine his hands strictly to his pockets, else 
he could neither have touched the strings nor 
held the bow. 

It was indced a strange, romantic life our 
heroes led, tbrough all the darkness and 
dismalness of this terrible Arctie winter. 

Exercise the men had every day, either 
walking while moon or stars shone, or under 
the weird light of the marvellous aurora 
borealis. 

But this was not their only exercise. The 
surgeon explained to them one day that on 
exercise depended not only their health but 
even life itself. And Dr. Cheyne was very 


anxious to make explorations underground 
if they would assist. 

“That we will gladly," was the brave 
reply. So, whenever the weather permitted, 
spades and picks were landed. 

The outer crust of snow and ice was soon 
got rid of. 

If my reader will, for à moment, remember 
that myriads of years ago this great continent 
we call Greenland was covered with vast 
tracts of pine, beech, and probably sycamore 
forests, he will believe as firmly as I do that 
enough coal lies buried here to last the world 
for a thousand years and over. 

It was to give some slight substantiation 
to his opinions that Dr. Cheyne started the 
men working the Sheeto mine—Sheeto being 
the name given by the natives to the adjoin- 
ing village of igloos. ö . 

Once aware of their intentions, a somewhat 
decrepit old savage drew near and, taking 
Dr. Cheyne's hand reverently in his own 
mittened paw, spoke as follows in his own 
strange language ; 

„A Shoo—a~-oo—tiddalee”’ (the blessing 
of the morning sun), “if you will but permit, 
then my men and squaws shall work witli 
yours. Much much quick—ugh— plenty 
quick.“ 

Dr. Cheyne gladly accepted the proferred 
service, and now the work went on fast and 
merrily. They had no barrows, but sleighs, 
and on these the débris was drawn out by the 
Yacks and dumped over a cliff, for the mine 
was made in the brae-side. The mouth 
thereof was very wide in order to facilitate 
working. 

Day after day they worked, without a sign 
save of scoria and lava, for many of the hills 
around here were conical and evidently had, 
at some very remote period of the world’s his- 
tory, been active volcanoes. They came, too, 
strangely enough, on layers of ancient ice 
intermingled with stones and ashes. 

But after six weeks’ digging, lo and he- 
hold! Dr. Cheyne was rewarded. First the 
men came on vast forest trees which had 
been for ages in a partially fossilised con- 
dition. It was hard to get through this. 
But gun-cotton materially assisted, and 
dreadfully alarmed were those innocent 
natives when the blasts went off, the awful 
explosion roaring out from the darkness of 
the mine, the flying earth and stunes, and 
the shaking and trembling of the very earth 
on which they stood. No wonder that Nadji- 
poof, the old chief, said calmly to Dr. 
Cheyne: 

" Men 
demons!" 

„Oh no, kind Nadje,” replied Cheyne, laugh- 
ing; “ we but command these forces to do our 
work, and they dare not disobey.” 

The native men and women would not be 
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called handsome without stretching one's 
imagination to the breaking- point. They 
were low in stature, fat in face, and had no 
noses worth boasting about. 

But some of the girls were really bonnie, 
though a wash and a scrub would have im- 
proved them. 

I shall tell you of a joke that Leo and 
Hugh played presently. But let us enter a 
model igloo first. It is about fourteen feet 
square, built of rough stones, with the 
interstices filled up with sand, and clay 
benches go all round three sides, and almost 
in the centre a very large lamp serves for 
heating the place and for cooking purposes. 

Their utensils are of brown burnt clay, 
but strong enough to withstand the heat. 

There is very little ventilation indeed, and 
the heat is to us almost unbearable ; yet 
the evil odours are far less thun might be 
expected. Not nearly so bad as those in 
hutsI have seen in the centre of Africa. 

Even the natives feel the heat, and en- 
tirely uncover the chest and arms as they lie 
on the benches, but dress comfortably before 
they go out of doors. 

Both men and women wear breeches and 
jackets of sealskin, with a hood that may 
hang down behind the back or be used to 
protect the head. 

The girls do a deal in the embroidery line 
with morsels of blue and red leather stained 
with the berries that grow so plentifully 
here in summer. 

These girls are very quick to learn, 
and, selecting two of the nicest, Hugh and 
Leo first and foremost spent hours every day 
in teaching them English. Very apt pupils 
indeed were they, and, surprising though it 
may seem, they had mastered enough in that 
brief space to be able to maintain modest 
conversation. 

Now, during this long cruise, which was 
extended to close on two years, Leo and 
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ELLICOE’s life at school, happy enough as a 
e) whole, was marred by one drawback: he 
was phenomenally inclined to sleep. Not 
that he was a lazy boy; far from it, but he 
had shot up to five feet six too rapidly, 
outgrowing his strength, and Nature was 
having her revenge on him. 

* I wish to goodness you fellows wouldn't 
let me lie in bed after the bell rings," he 
said pathetically to the boys who shared his 
dormitory. **Old Singleton says he'll give 
me a hundred lines next time I’m late 
down." 

„Well, I like that!" cried Kelly. referring 
io Jellicoe's appeal for assistance in punctu- 
ality. “ Don’t I punch you every morning 
till I'm tired?“ 

“Why don’t you get up when the bell 
wakes you? asked Reid. 

“It doesn’t wake me," protested poor 
Jellicoe. “ I haven't heard it this term." 

“You get an alarum clock,” suggested Kelly; 
“that'll rouse vou, I fancy." 

Jellicoe doubted it, but thought it worth 
trying. But the price was beyond his means, 
so he agreed with the local clockmaker to 
hire one for a week; if effective at the end 
of that time he agreed to pay for it in weekly 
instalments. The clockmaker warranted it 
to be a startler. 

Jellicoe took it upstairs after dinner and 
wound it carefullv; setting the alarum 
indicator at seven, the hour he wanted to be 
waked. He placed it safely under his pillow. 
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Hugh frequently took part in charades on 
board ship, and in the great igloo on shore. 
They had on purpose brought out with them 
many pretty dresses, that enabled them to 
succeed well in the róle of girls. The boys 
taught the twonativeshow they should behave 
when offered cakes and tea. 

But there were difficulties to overcome. 
These pretty Yack lasses must be washed, 
and, bringing on shore a great cake of soap, 
the boys washed their own hands and faces 
to show to the mothers how it was to be 
done. 

“I washee dey,” said the mothers, who 
now understood a little English. “I washee 
dey all ober for true." 

* Hot water, mind." 

* Boilin', sah, boilin'—plenty mooch.” The 
next difficulty was the dressing. The moc- 
casins were to be discarded and a pair of 
shoes substituted. That was easy and all 
right. 

* But bother it all, Leo," said Hugh, “ we 
can't dress the girls. I'm sixteen now, 
you know, and should sink through the 
earth." 

* Not the slightest occasion, dear boy, for 
sinking through the earth. All you've got 
to do is to cast your jacket and I'll dress 
you as & girl, so that the mothers can note 
how it is done." 

And the dressing was a most complete 
success. So had the washing been, and 
when Leo and Hugh called on a Saturday to 
take them off, the lads were quite amazed at 
their appearance. 

They were pretty coquettes and would 
have passed anywhere for Scotch lassies. 

But the astonishment of the surgeon, of 
Dr. Cheyne, and honest Skipper McKenzie at 
seeing two handsome girls, and well dressed, 
standing with Leo and Hugh in the moon- 
light on the quarter-deck, knew no bounds. 

"M—M-may Iask,”’ stuttered the Skipper, 
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SO SLEEPY! 
By Part BLAKE. 


When he went to bed he told the fellows 
not to be alarmed if they heard a noise in 
the morning, as he had hired an alarum. 

“ Where are you going to put it?” asked 
Kelly. 

“ Under my pillow. 
there.” 

“ I should think you ought ! ” 

But Jellicoe found that a clock was an 
uncomfortable article to rest his head upon, 
and he was afraid to put it near the edge of 
the bed for fear of its tumbling out. How- 
ever, he went off to sleep at last, though the 
ticking of the clock kept him awake longer 
than usual. But he found during the night 
that he was awake, a most surprising 
experience for him, and found also that he 
had unconsciously worked the precious alarum 
to the very edge of the bolster. This would 
not do: he was too sleepy to get up and 
place it on the mantelpiece, so he simply 
drew it into bed with him. 

He remembered nothing more till he was 
awakened by Kelly’s vigorous punching. 
Get up, you sweep!” shouted Kelly; 
“the bell's gone long ago!” 

Go to the ant, thou sluggard, " quoted 
Reid. 

Jellicoe struggled out of bed, and then 
remembered the alarum. 

* Where is it? " he cried. 
it go off!” 

The clock was found at the foot of the bed, 
but no one had heard it give the alarm. 


I ought to hear it 
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“whom I—have—the honour of address. 
ing?” 

* The Misses Shrimpton,” said Leo boldly, 
„ from the Orkneys, sir." 

But —how—how—what—what— 2721] 

„% We'll explain all later on," said Leo, and 
I’m sure the young ladies would like a cup 
of tea and a biscuit, if I may take that 
down." 

“By all manner of means. Don't keep 
them standing in thecold. No doubt, my 
dears, you find the temperature of these 
regions very trying.” 

.*' Yes —yes,"' they simpered. 

Down below, in the glare of the lamp, their 
shy, innocent beauty was very striking, and 
the young surgeon fell heels over head in 
love with one at first sight. 

They ate their biscuits and sipped their 
tea, then they started up. i 

“Mamma will be angry if we stay? 

* Oh, you must stay to dinner." 

But for fear of a discovery Leo said they 
must go after having a glance round the ship 
and into the galley. 

The men were just enjoying their pipes, 
but put them out at once as those wondrous 
apparitions appeared. 

Puzzled? Never were sailors on earih 
more puzzled and thunder-struck. 

Then they got over the side and the boys 
conducted them home. 

Leo and Hugh returned ; laughing till the 
tears ran down their cheeks, and when the 
officers were told who they were, there were 
ten minutes of such hilarity on board the 
Arctic Fox as had never before been seen. 
Both Polly and the Cockatoo joined, and Big 
Bob barked. l 

“ Keep it up! 
shrieked Cockie. 

Well, well, well, even in the long dark 
night of winter they did have some fun on 
board. 


Keep it up! Hooch!” 


* I don't believe it went off," said Reid. “I 
was awake before seven and must have heard 
it." 

Jellicoe was disgusted: he resolved to give 
it one more chance under more favourable 
circumstances ; perhaps it was a little unfair 
to an alarum to smother it in blankets. So 
he set the hand again, for a quarter to seven 
this time, and placed the clock in the 
wardrobe to be in ssfety till bedtime. When 
bedtime came, he placed it ona chair beside 
his bed. 

No words can picture his disgust next 
morning when the faithless monitor again 
failed to wake him. Nor was it more 
successful with the other boys: no one heanl 
it. 

“Take the old swindle back,” said Kelly. 
“and get your money back. A cold sponge 
down your spinal column is worth forty of 
these rattletraps.”’ 

“Something’s wrong with the works.“ 
suggested Reid. Did you try it in the 
shop?“ 

„Mes.“ was Jellicoe's reply, and it 
made an awful row; made me jump. I can 
tell you. But I'll take it back: it’s no use 
to me.”’ 

He took the discredited clock downstairs, 
meaning to return it to the owner after 
breakfast, but when he went to get his ha’ 
he was told that the matron wished to see 
him. 

Imagining it was a question of missing 


handkerchiefs or some such trifle, be entered 
Mrs. Farquhar’s room with the clock under 
his arm. 

“What have you there?” asked the 
matron at once. 

»My alarum clock, ma'am," was the reply. 

„What are you going to do with it?“ 

„Take it back to the clockmaker, ma'am.” 

“And a good job too," said Mrs. Far- 
quhar decidedly. “A nice fright you've 
been giving Sarah ! 

Sarah was one of the 
Jellicoe protested his innocence. 

“ The day before yesterday," went on Mrs. 
Farquhar, “ when she went up in the even- 
ing, as usual, to turn down the beds, she was 
just bending over yours when there 
was a most terrible whirr-r-r under 
her very nose. She jumped back 
in a fright and knocked a stool 
over and nearly went into hysterics. 
Now, did you play her that trick 
on purpose?“ 

„No, ma'am, really I didn't. 
It's all a mistake." l 

Well, Z thought it was one of 
your pieces of mischief, but Sarah 
said she thought it wasn’t, so I said 
nothing about it. When she went 
up last night, you may be sure she 
looked under the pillow, but there 
was nothing there. But as she | 
passed the wardrobe, there came 
suddenly out of it the same un- 
earthly whizz, and gave her an- | 
other shock, so this time I can't 
pass it over; I must complain to 
Mr. Singleton." 

„There's no necessity to do that, 
really, ma'am," protested Jellicoe. 
“It went off at the wrong time— at 
least I mean I set it at the wrong 
time : I meant it to wake me at 
seven in the morning, but it went 
off at seven in the evening." 

“ Of course it did, you silly boy, 
if you set it in the morning. Be 
more careful in future, and don't 
frighten Sarah again as you have 
done.” 

Jellicoe promised faithfully, and 
returned his clock to the wardrobe. 
He set it when he went to bed this 
time, and was rewarded by being 
awaked with a start of terror at a 
quarter to seven. But the other 
boys were startled tov, and big 
Jenkins said that if that wretched 
machine exploded again before the 
bell rang, he would throw it out 
of window. So in future Jellicoe 
was careful to set it for five minutes 
past seven. 

Yet it made little difference to 
him before the week was out. After 
the first morning he was not 
startled, only wakened; on the 
third morning he was barely con- 
scious something was happening, 
and then went tosleepagain. The 
alarum was a failure. 

** I'm sure I don't know what to 
try next," heremarked despairingly, 
after being hauled out of bed just 
in time to scramble into his clothes. 

^ Hirean earthquake," suggested 
kelly. 

"He'd only think ‘twas his 
nurse rocking him to bye-bye,” 
said Reid. 

* A cup of coffee just before you 
go to bed isa fine thing to keep you 
awake," remarked Mitchell. 

“ You chump! ” exclaimed poor 
Jellicoe. “I don’t want to be kept 
, awake at the beginning of the night, 
but the end." 

“Then have a cup just before 
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you wake,” retorted Mitchell, bolting from 
the room. 

To add to Jellicoe’s troubles, he could not 
always keep awake during school. If the 
afternoon were hot and the lesson monoton- 
ous, he found himself becoming unconscious, 
till roused by the master’s voice. Twice 
had Mr. Singleton caught him napping, 
and he warned him that the next time he 
would not be content with giving him a 
hundred lines. 

The next time came before long, in spite of 
heroic efforts on Jellicoe’s part. 

"(Go to your. room,“ was the master’s 
order, “and go to bed; that seems the only 
place for you.” 
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„How long must I stay there, sir?” 
inquired Jellicoe meekly. 

„Till tea-time," was the reply; a harsh 
one to the victim, for the school was to 
close at three for a one-innings match with 
the village. But there was no appeal. 

There was consolation, however. He had 
a gorgeous nap in complete security, and in 
the arms of Morpheus forgot all about the 
match. ; 

It happened that Mrs. Jellicoe, being in the 
neighbourhood, had found herself unex- 
pectedly able to drive over to the school to 
see her beloved boy. As she passed through 
the village she caught sight of Kelly, who 
had passed part of the last holiday a her 
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house. She beckoned to him, and he ran up 
to her carriage. 

* You're all off to cricket, I sée,” said Mrs. 
Jellicoe. “Is Albert with you? ” 

“ No, ma'am," was Kelly’s reply. ** He’s up 
at the school." 

„Oh! how's that?“ 
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“My dear 
serious?“ 

* Is what serious ? ” inquired the mystified 
master, who had forgotten all about Jelli- 
coe. 

“My boy! He'sill! Oh! why didn't you 
telegraph for me at once?“ 
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«I don't understand, " said Mrs. Jellicoe 
stiffly. 

“Tt was a panishinent for inattention to 
lessons," said Mr. Singleton. At least,” he 
added with a smile, «it was intended for a 
punishment, but I am by no means sure it 
was one." 
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(From a Painting by Helena Fisher, exhibited at the Society of Oil Painters.) 


* Mr. Singleton sent him to bed, ma'am." 

To bed! He's ill! How dreadful! Drive 
on, please!” she cried; and the carriage 
started before Kelly could explain that 
Jellicoe was as well as he could be. 

Mr. Singleton was somewhat surprised at 
be engerness with which the lady greeted 

im. 


“Oh, I see now," replied Mr. Singleton, 
with a smile. * Your son is quite well—in 
perfect heath.” 

“Then why is hein bed in the middle of 
the day ? " demanded Mrs. Jellicoe. 

“Simply because he could not keep 
awake," was the master’s reply. I will send 
up for him, and let him explain." 


The upshot of the interview between 
mother and son was a visit to the doctor, 
who made various recommendations which 
(aided by nature) to some extent modified 
Jellicoe's abnormal love of bed, and in time 
he found himself able to get up in the morn- 
ing by his own efforts, instead of being hauled 
out by the leg by some good-natured chum. 
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“T reckon, old man," said I, after much 

manipulation of  time-tables and 
prospectuses, ‘‘that with care we can do a 
fortnight from London for thirty-five 
thousand centimes each." 

“Never!” exclaimed Crump, with dis, 
tinct emphasis. Then it’s off. I'm nota 
millionaire.” 

We were counting the cost. Crump had 
suggested the trip, and somehow I couldn't 
resist the temptation. So I hastened to calm 
him, and explained that for your ordinary 
everyday shiling you might reckon one 
hundred and twenty-five centimes. He 
looked more hopeful. So eventually we 
started. 

At Ostend we found expresses for Con- 
staniinople, St. Petersburg, Cologne, and 
Basle, drawn up for us (and any others who 
might have come by the boat). We dis- 
cussed rolls and coffee in the station buffet 


CRUMP AND I IN THE ALPS. 


By F. H. Bourton. 


(With Hiustratious by THOMAS Dow sey and others.) 


PART I. 


until an English-speaking native informed 
us that the Basle express was ready to 
went." Whereupon we arose and“ wented ”’ 
with it. 

Ordinary people were travelling first or 
second class—not so we. There was a 
third-class carriage through to Basle, and we 
entered it. The blue-bloused porter who 
had seized our little modicum of hand- 
baggage of course put the things into a 
second-class compartment, and swore that 
no third existed. We convinced him, how- 
ever, that he was wrong. The greatest 
nuisance of travel abroad is this third-class 
question. The long-distance expresses as a 
rule do not take third-class passengers, and 
the expense of quick travelling is thereby 
increased. This third through service is a 
recent departure, and to some it must be a 
welcome one; though wooden seats are 
rather hard for sleeping on. 


We left Ostend at 4.30 in the afternoon 
and sped over the flat but well-tilled country 
of Belgium. The journey was uneventful. 
At one station near the frontier a servant of 
the railway entered and deposited on the 
floor his lighted oil lamp. This did not fail 
to make its presence gently known, wafting 
its odours of burning oil through the air. 
Crump drew a deep breath and groaned. 
Next he glanced up at the inscription upon 
the carriage panels. Then he sniffed again, 
and, looking over the edge of his compart 
ment into the one occupied by the burner of 
midnight oil, he addressed him in choices 
French, pointing with one hand to the 
notice to support him, and with the other to 
the lamp: ‘Hi, mossoo, see! Ne pah 
foomay !“ The reply was a long, excited 
jargon, in which no doubt the good man 
expressed himself desolated that he should 
be accused of smoking in a non-smoking 
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compartment. Crump retired, his French 
exhausted, and lamp and owner vanished at 
the next stoppage. 

Through the night we sped over the 
conquered fields of Alsace-Lorraine, and the 
early dawn showed us the grey-blue line of 
the Vosges mountains. We were nearing 
Switzerland. We entered at Basle, a thriv- 
ing and fairly busy town, ranking amongst 
the most important of those in the country. 
Red-backed Baedeker will tell you all you 
care to know about it, and a great deal more. 


To us Basle was chiefly interesting as being 
the first point on our journey where we 
might get a glimpse of that “ king of all 
the river floods—the Rhine." 

Now, Just here let me correct the impression 
of our school days. We learned there (or were 
supposed to) that the Rhine rose in Eastern 
Switzerland, ran through Lake Constance, 
and, after passing along the north of the 
country, flowed through Germany and 
Holland into the North Sea. So much for 
cold, dull, geographical description. Now 
for details, in perhaps not many more words. 
The Rhine falls (not “ rises ") in Eastern 
Switzerland, rests for a breathing time in 
Lake Constance, then tears at dizzy speed 
along the northern boundary, and races 
through the fatherland. That seems to me 
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& truer description of its career until we 
come to the end of this glorious river. 
Perhaps it is because it repents of its un- 
seemly haste to leave the noble land of its 
birth that the Rhine dies away so slowly 
and sadly into the sea. It has raced and 
run for so many, many scores of miles, and 
left in undue hurry. such wondrous scenes, 
that when at last, by many a channel wido 
or strait, it passes out to the resting-place of 
rivers, it seems sorrowful to have spent its 
life so quickly, and would fain * go slow.” 
But this is possibly the fate of all the 
rivers of Switzerland. In that grand country 
it is only the waters which are in haste (or 
the avalanches—another form of its waters). 
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All else is decorously slow. The trains are 
not our fifty-mile expresses; they do not 
rush at breathless speed. We can bear this, 
however, with so ‘much to see. And, asa 
rule, they are punctual. As Crump said 
pathetically, when we had covered forty miles 
in three hours, “ They keep good time; but 
they keep such a jolly lot of it!” 

Then, again, that geography book omitted 
other little details which might have roused 
our imagination. You have to find out for 
yourself that this river is not what you 
perhaps expected—a crystal stream. You 
learn, by seeing, that it is a racing flood of 
green waters, which appear to have had some 
hundreds of tons of chalk thrown in, and 
gotten therefrom a milky tinge. The 
mention of a large river suggests boating 
perhaps. The first sight of the Rhine, swirling 
against the piles of the bridges which cross 
it, suggests nothing of the sort. The Rhine 
of your fancy is gone for ever, but the reality 
gives no sense of disappointment. 

It is this river whose sudden dash over 
the rocks at Neuhausen makes the justly 
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celebrated Rhinefal. The great stream 
rushes towards the sharp dip in its bed, 
hurling itself against or over the opposing 
rocks, and falls with the eternal thunder of 
angry waters, beaten into white foam and 
flinging back a never-ending mist of finest 
spray. Now and again the sun strikes his 
rays, cross this mist, and lights up a 
portion of the falls with the glory of the 
rainbow. To go beneath these waters, where 
strong galleries are built for the purpose, 
and watch the ponderous mass leaping at 
you, as if to overwhelm you, is an awesome 
experience. Crump and I both agreed with 
the young lady who collected the money for 
admission to these galleries that it would be 
à peetee if we did not go down. 

Which reminas me of a danger into which 
Crump fell, and was with difficulty rescued. 
The entrance to the galleries is through a 
kind of castle, in whose rooms are temptingly 
laid out for sale all manner of charming 
Swiss novelties. There were carved devices 
upon which to hang your hat. Crump 
touched one, and at once was greeted by 
some lively air from a musical device hidden 
away inside. His eyes lit up. “ How much? ” 
„Only eighteen francs, monsieur." I'll take 
it.” 
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I saw the danger and was powerless. We 
passed over to some large German drinking- 
mugs upon a table hard by. Crump took up 
one to examine it, and forthwith was again 
greeted with a merry lay. Five francs?” he 
suggested musingly. Oh! no, monsieur; but 
still it is very cheap—fifteen francs only." 
" H'm ; well, I'll take it.” 

What could I do? At this rate our 
estimate would need considerable revision. 
We were like to beruined. A happy thought 
seized me. My poor friend was being drawn 


„Well, where? ' he asked, looking round. 


by the siren towards some musically inclined 
chairs. I touched his shoulder. There's 
something better than those out here," I said, 
and led him to the casement. Thinking I 
had discovered still greater wonders for sale, 
he followed me outside. ‘ Well, where? " he 
asked, looking round. ‘ Down there," I 
answered, pointing to the river below us. 
The spell was broken, and we were saved. 

In the middle of the roaring torrent stands 
a huge pinnacle of rock. It looks as though it 
soon must give way before that thunderouson- 
slaught ; yet for unknown yearsit has so stood 


“We'll go home," I said, on seeing the bill. 


and defied the floods. To this rock. steered 
by strong arms, we were conveyed in a large 
flat-bottomed boat, having been provided 
with oilskin coverings as protection against 
the waters foaming round us. 1t was an 
exciting passage, and the view from the 
pinnacle was superb. 

From here to Zurich is & short train 
journey. Zurich is perhaps the most im- 
posing and important of all the Swiss towns. 
To my mind. in appearance it outdoes Geneva. 
—but I always was a bit of a heretic. It is: 
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a place of surpassingly handsome buildings, 


both public and private. Opposite the mag-- 


nificent station stands a palatial hotel. 

" Rather a swell place," I ventured, half 
doubtfully; “but we'll try it. I was here 
some years ago and found it reasonable.” 

„All right," said Crump; “ but perhaps 
you'd better have left me in the castle at 
Neuhausen, I should have stood a bigger 
chance of saving a few francs." However, 
we risked it: and sorrowed later on. 

The scenery round Zurich, though pleasing, 
is not so grand as farther on into Switzerland. 
But the promenade by the lake, seen as we 
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saw it that night, lit up with its myriad- 
lights as the darkness grows, is a sight to re- 
member. Upon the smooth water floated a 
huge barge, in which was seated a band of 
musicians, who discoursed music for the 
publie weal, as they were rowed to and fro. 
Countless small boats flitted around and 
after them; and Crump and I were soon in 
the thick of it. This open-air life and the 
liberal supply of music are not the least 
pleasant part of a continental jaunt. 
Perhaps only a small proportion of those 
who visit Switzerland see Zurich; but, al- 
though one naturally wants to look upon 
(To be continued.) 


mountains and lakes, and not mere towns, 
this one well deserves a visit. It must 
indeed be & place of merit to leave so fair an 
impression after our hotel bill had been paid. 
For it was a large hotel and a bill in proper 
proportion. 

* We'll go home, Crump,” I said, on seeing 
it. We'll go right home at once." 

“Which we just won't,“ he answered 
cheerily. ‘ You and I are quits now, and you 
can't chip me about the musical boxes." 

And hand in hand, drawn together by a 
common sorrow, Crump and I made for the 
Lucerne train. 
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T some of the older civil and military 
stations in India, the bungalows for 
Europeans were—and still are—constructed 
with thatched or tiled piteh-roofs. As all 
sorts of ''varmints" congregate in both 
thatch and tile, and to prevent such noxious 
creatures as scorpions, tarantulas, centipedes, 
snakes, together with the inevitable rubbish 
and débris, from falling into the apartments 
beneath, a ceiling-cloth is secured to the 
coping, and stretched across from wall to 
wall. It is a common occurrence in Anglo- 
Indian life, while seated—say at dinner— 
and the lamps alight, to trace the gruesome 
configuration of snakes and other creepy 
things moving about on the cloth above; 
“rampaging round“ within a few feet of your 
heads. 

One evening I was dining with a friend in 
Trichinopoly, and I noticed that as soon as 
we were seated his head servant deposited a 
double-barrel shot gun on a chair by his 
master’s side. Having arrived from the 
coast only that morning, and being an utter 
stranger to the locality, the appearance of the 
gun surprised me—at the dinner table above 
all places. What's that for?“ I asked, in- 
dicating the breechloader. Expect another 
mutiny ? " 

My host was helping the soup; he smiled, 
shook his head, and pointed upwards with 
the ladle. “ You see that ceiling-cloth ? ” 

“Yes. What of it?” 

„Well, I only moved into this bungalow a 
week ago from Pootoor, a part of the canton- 
ment nearer the fort, and have been worried 
by a brute of a snake ever since. Soon after 
the lamps are lighted in this room, he com- 
mences to wriggle about up there. I have 
sent men in the roof to try and hunt him 
out; I have had snake-charmers by the 
dozen with a view to wheedling him out 
with their discordance and incantations : 
but all to no purpose. I am told the only 
way to get at him is to unthatch the whole 
house, but I don’t see the fun of that, so I 
have determined to give him a dose of swan 
shot." 

„When?“ 

„ Now—that is, as soon as I see his ugly 
shape bulging the ceiling- cloth.“ 

“ You may only wound him, though; and if 
he escapes to his hole, wherever it is up 
there, he'll probably die in it and stink you 
out." 

“ Pll take care he departs this life where 
he can be got at. I can almost touch the 
cloth with the muzzle, and I'll fire when he 
is quiescent. Fellows shall go up in the 
morning, and fish him out with sticks." 

I had not much appetite, though my 
friend's menu was irreproachable ; my atten- 
tion would persist in wandering to the ceil- 
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ing-cloth above us, and I was calculating 
Lane's chances of giving the reptile its coup 
de grâce, when he suddenly put down his 
spoon and reached out for his gun. There 
he is! " he whispered, cocking his piece and 
pointing to a corner of the ceiling. 

Ilooked; and sure enough on the cloth I 
made out the sinuous impress of & large 
snake! Lane got on to his feet, following 
the erratic movements of the serpent, which 
extended over the whole area ; he seemed to 
be indulging in a“ game of play all to him- 
self. At length his activity slackened ; we 
could perceive he was coiling himself up for 
a spell of rest, and, when he had come to 
& complete standstill, my friend, thrusting 
the muzzle of his gun ta within a few inches 
of the * shape," pulled the trigger : there was 
a stifled exclamation, a shuttling of feet, and 
when the smoke cleared, I saw that Lane had 
vanished, and above me there appeared a big 
hole in the cloth, the edges of which were 
smouldering, while on the floor lay the 
shattered snake, riddled through and through, 
in its last death-throes. Lane soon after 
reappeared, the servants brought ladders, 
and the smouldering cloth was promptly ex- 
tinguished. 

"I didn't bargain for blowing a hole 
through the cloth and setting it alight," 
explained my íriend. **The brute came 
bang down on me out of it; so I shook him 
off gnd jumped out of the way. I knew, 
though, he could not have much life in him, 
and that you were in no danger." 

The snake measured a little over three 
feet, and proved to be one of those thatch- 
lurkers, the sting of which, though not so 
deadly as that of the cobra and others, is 
nevertheless highly dangerous to human 
life. f 

While in quite a different part of India, 
my assistant one day reported bad com- 
munication on one of the Calcutta wires : 
“ partial earth,” as proved by the test. 
Linemen, natives, started from both ends of 
the section, met, and returned without dis- 
covering the cause. It being before the days 
of “ localising ” faults, nothing remained but 
to resort to ‘section testing; this involv- 
ing my having to go out on the line with 
& portable instrument and battery. I and 
my party travelled by trolly; and I “ hooked 
on " to the wire at the tenth mile, À, where, 
the fact of being able to communicate 
perfectly with my headquarters, D, but not 
with the office ahead, C, told me that the 
obstruction, whatever it was, lay in front of 
me. 

Proceeding another ten miles, I again 
hitched on at D, when I spoke perfectly 
with C, and badly with B, proving that the 
fault existed between D and A. Abandon- 


ing the trolly, we started back on foot from 
D towards A, carefully examining each post, 
insulator, etc. When within a few yards of 
A, I noticed on one of the posts something 
that looked like a piece of thin rope; one 
end lying across the faulty wire, and the 
other resting on the iron bracket; which 
being fixed to the whole iron support, that 
piece of rope, if moist—as it must have been 
at that rainy season of the year - would create 
a leakage of the current. We had a light 
ladder with us; so, mounting this, I found, 
not & piece of rope, but a small water-snake, 
evidently deposited in that aérial situation 
by one of the numerous birds which prey on 
reptiles of sorts that abound in the neigh- 
bouring rice-fields. Removing the dead 
snake, and noting the time, I returned to 
headquarters to find that communication had 
been restored at the exact moment I cleared 
the obstruction. 

This incident reminds me of an amusing 
sample of “ Native English " ; rather irrele- 
vant, but sufficiently laughable to warrant 
my inserting it here. 

Poultry is absurdly cheap in most parts of 
India; and Móhamniedans, as also the lower 
grades of Hindoos, are not only keepers but 
consumers thereof. When a man wants & 
fowl for his dinner, he does not order one 
ready killed and trussed from the poulterer's, 
as obtains in this country; he just gives 
chase to his birds—they are never penned— 
seizes the first that comes to hand, cuts its 
throat, cleans it, converts it into a curry, 
andeatsit. Naturally, then, the entourage ot 
an Indian village is rendered more or less 
unutterably loathsome by the offal these 
fowl-eaters cast out of their doors, there to 
lie till scavengers in the shape of jackals by 
night—dogs refuse it—and the kites by day 
devour or carry it off. Well, one day 
telegraphic communication became seriously 
impaired, linemen started out as usual, the 
fault disappeared, and a day or two after- 
wards, when I entered my office, the native 
clerk, whose business it was to reduce the 
linemen's report to English, came and laid 
the document on my table. Perusing it, ] 
found that the leakage had been due to some 
fowls’ entrails having been deposited by a 
kite on to the insulator and in contact with 
the iron bracket at the same time. Such is 
an ordinary occurrence out there; but this 
is how the clerk, who was a new hand, an 
alumnus too of the Presidency University. 
put it: “At 6/12 post, where the line is 
closely beset by the village of Hubbadaghaut. 
I discovered, enveloping both insulator and 
bracket in its obscene folds, the interna! 
mechanism of a bird of the gallinacean 
order. l removed the pestiferous eyesore, 
and meeting the lineman from the 1 
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end two miles beyond, I returned to head- 
quarters." So much for education! ! 

Formerly, that is before the introduction 
of whole-iron supports, the Indian telegraph 
wires were upheld by three-quarter galvanised 
metal standards, eked out with six-foot 
wooden top-poles, and culminating in cast- 
iron caps and lightning spikes ; the iron 
bracket holding the insulator being jammed 
with bolts and nuts to the wood. With these 
standards from England came the top-poles, 
resulting in the Indian climate warping the 
wood to such an extent that they shook in 
their sockets, lay over in all directions, and 
the iron caps, though secured by screws. 
became quite loose. When I took charge of 
a range mainly supported as above described, 
the first thing I had to do was to refit these 
wobbling tops and caps. à 

Starting out with a large party of carpen- 
ters, coolies, and linemen, I commenced 
operations. I did not prostrate the posts: I 
unshipped the wires, stood them temporarily 
on bamboos, and by means of platform ladders 
took the top hamper to pieces, re-tapered the 
wooden tops at both ends, refitted, remounted 
the wires, and so on, post by post—I sitting 
on a camp stool with a large umbrella held 
by a man over me, superintending the work 
generally. 

It was my first experience of this kind, 
and you will scarcely believe me when 
I tell you of the insect, vermin, and reptile 
life we “unearthed ” during its progress. 
We washed all insulators at the same time, 
and in the process of scraping out the 
interstices between the two porcelain cups, 
we dislodged in almost every instance bats, 
lizards, mice, tarantulas, scorpions, and centi- 
pedes! The bats were the most numerous; 
one after another came ‘ squirming ”’ out, 
flying, biinded and dazed by the glare, and 
falling an easy prey to kites and other birds 
that speedily found them out and gave them 
short shrift. All these colonists, I noticed, 
carefully segregated themselves; no two of a 
different species being found in the same 
receptacle. 

But what followed the removal of the caps 
especially astonished me. As soon as we had 
cleared cantonments, and the line traversed 
rice-tields, then the fun began. I think I am 
quite within the mark when I say that two 
out of every five caps, on being removed, 
were found to be harbouring one or more 
snakes : true, they were small, but the natives 
averred them to be of a venomous kind. 
The carpenters working aloft being all 
Hindoos and snake-worshippers, it was 
laughable to note the gingerly manner they — 
on discovering the reptiles —shook them out, 
ndjuring them to “go in peace " and so forth. 
My Mohammedans and outcastes, however, 
showed no such reverence for the brutes: 
several congregated at the foot of each 
support, and when “ flop " came the snakes, 
“whack " went their sticks, to the no small 
appreciative amusement of myself and the 
indignation of every serpent-worshipper in 
my party. 

Away down in South India I once possessed 
a full-grown monkey; left me by a friend 
who had proceeded home on retirement. 
Chop was the animal’s name, and he had 
been born and bred in captivity. He was 
fall of fun: he soon made friends with me, 
but did not get on with the natives; he never 
had, so my chum told me. When he first 
came, I tethered him between my bungalow 
and the servants’ range of outhouses, but as 
he would shriek, and “swear” in monkey 
lingo, at every passing domestic, he became a 
nuisance, so I had his pole and box removed 
to the opposite side of my house, to a shady 
spot under a tree, whither no one ever came, 
and where I commanded him from my office 
window. Here he was quiet enough, and I 
made it a habit of taking out his tin of rice 
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and fruit and replenishing his water-pot every 
morning. 

One day I tried him with a saucer of milk, 
and as he seemed to relish it I repeated the 
dose the next morning. On returning to my 
office chair, I looked out to see how Chop 
was getting on with his milk, and there I 
beheld him spreadeagled on the top of his 
box, and peering fearfully over the ledge on 
to the ground beneath. Marvelling, I followed 
the direction of his gaze, and I saw—what? 
A snake about eighteen inches long calmly 
engaged in drinking the milk. I waited to 
see what would happen next; and after a 
while the snake, having drunk his fill, 
wriggled off and disappeared in the under. 
growth; whereupon Chop, after assuring 
himself of the fact, cautiously swarmed down 
his pole and looked about him : his face as- 
sumed a careworn, puzzled expression that 
was intensely mirth-provoking ; he stood on 
his hind legs and gazed earnestly in the 
direction of the snake's exit, and, apparently 
satisfied that the varmint " had really gone 
for good, he dropped on his fore-paws, ap- 
proached the saucer, and gingerly tasted the 
dregs of the milk with the tip of his tongue. 
He didn't seem to like it, for he now contemp- 
tuously overthrew the saucer, and, having 
hastily crammed his side pouch with plan- 
tain and boiled rice, he skedaddled up his 
pole, seated himself on the top of his box, and 
as plainly as possible set to “thinking the 
matter out.” 

While he squatted there masticating his 
food, I could have vowed that his thoughts 
ran on how to circumvent that snake. His 
eyes were everywhere; he frequently looked 
in the direction of the undergrowth ; then, 
suddenly descending to the ground, he seemed 
to measure the scope of his tether, for he 
went out to the full length of his chain, sat 
down, and cast speculative glances around 
him; then he walked to the farther side of 
the tree-trunk, carefully pulling the whole of 
his chain after him; he peered about from 
behind the wood, and, evidently at last satis- 
tied with the result of his deliberations, he 
shinned up his pole, entered his box, and dis- 
posed himself for a snooze.” 

Suspecting that Chop had evolved some 
design in his simian brain, and, curious to 
witness the éclaircissement, I was particular 
in furnishing him with his food and the 
saucer of milk punctually on the following 
morning; which done, I retreated to my 
window to watch. This window, I must 
mention, was fitted with & trellis, so, while 
Chop could not see me, I enjoyed an ex- 
cellent view of Chop. Well, when I looked 
out, the monkey was nowhere to be seen; 
but the trend of the chain disclosed his 
whereabouts; he had cachwd behind the tree- 
trunk! But why? I could just see his nut 
of a hend, supine with the rest of him, 
hugging the earth, as it were; then, as I 
kept my glances wandering over the spot, 
what should I see but the snake gaily hoop- 
ing himself along the open. He reached the 
saucer, and without any ado set-to drinking 
the milk! Evidently the reptile, rendered 
careless by the non-appearance of the 
monkey—perhaps after all it was a mere 
coincidence—had worked round the saucer a 
bit before burying his gills in the contents, 
for he now lay “end on ” to the tree-trunk. 
At this Chop seemed to think it time to 
have his innings, for, stealing round the 
wood, the monkey, with one spring, caught 
the pilferer by the nape of the neck just 
below the head! Apprehensive for the 
plucky little brute’s safety, I snatched up a 
stick and flew to his aid; but there was no 
call for my interference, and I laughed till I 
cried when I realised what was going on. 
Chop retained his grip right enough, and the 
body of his enemy wriggled about harm- 
lessly; but the monkey, with his head 


averted, his eyes half closed, and with a 
comical look of ineffable disgust on his face, 
held on to his pole by one hand, while, with 
the other grasping the reptile, he was assid. 
uously rubbing the snake’s head to shreds 
on the rough gravel; every new and then 
turning a furtive glance at his handiwork, as 
if to ascertain how he progressed! His 
expression was so ludicrous that I fairly 
roared, and it was not till he had literally 
rubbed away the entire head, and the body 
had ceased to writhe, that Chop loosed hold. 
threw the inanimate serpent from him, and 
with a gibber of victory set about negotiating 
his own food ! 

A lady friend told me that one morning, 
on her fowls being let out for the day, she 
found a valuable gamecock not only dead, 
but its comb and wattles showing a gbastdy 
green colour. Suspecting the bird to have 
been poisoned by the natives, she asked the 
civil doctor to cut open the defunct chanti- 
cleer—hold an autopsy on him, in fact. 
The medico complied, and discovered that 
the “ rooster ” had gobbled up a small snake— 
in mistake, no doubt, for a large worm. 

That most venomous species, the cobra, is 
known to be revengeful, and the natives of 
South India affirm that the mate is quite 
sure of avenging the destruction of, or injury 
to, its fellow. An engineer friend told me the 
following, which tends to verify what the 
natives hold to. 

During some big bridge-repair works, when 
a small town for the officers and workinen 
had been established on the river bank, an 
Indo-Portuguese contractor named De Monte, 
who, with his family, occupied one of the 
temporary bungalows, discovered and killed 
a large female cobra in his bedroom. The 
natives—even Mohammedans and outcastes — 
so far from jubilating over the dangerous 
intruder's destruction, were loud in their 
forebodings, and warned De Monte of the 
inevitable fate in store for him. De Monte 
laughed all this to scorn, averring that when 
Mr. Cobra chose to cross his path he would 
be rcady for him. Well, days and weeks 
passed, and De Monte still lived to ridicule 
those who had predicted his speedy death by 
snake-bite. However, one evening, about 
two months after he had killed that female 
cobra, he had occasion to enter the“ godown " 
or store- room somewhat removed from the 
"town"—where he kept such articles as 
blasting-powder, fuses, etc.—a part and 
parcel of the plant ” necessary for his work. 
Unless he required the removal of powder- 
barrels or similarly heavy goods, he never 
permitted anyone else to penetrate to this 
room, and on the occasion in question he 
had gone in to inspect his stock of slow 
match. 

As he manipulated the stuff, he heard a 
slight noise, and, on turning, he beheld with 
horror a large snake between him and tite 
door! The expanded hood, the foot or so of 
body raised on end, and the angry hissing 
proclaimed the truth: it was the cobra! The 
predictions of the natives flashed across his 
brain; he thought his time had come ; the 
male cobra, the mate of the reptile he had 
done to death with his own hand, had at 
last found him out, to sting him to death! 
De Monte came from the North-West frontier 
railway, where he had learnt never to be 
without his revolver. The habit clung to him, 
and even here, in peaceful Madras, he and 
his pistol kept company ; moreover, he wore 
knee-boots, another result of his rough-and- 
ready life among the wild tribes of the region 
he had so recently left. 

Well, quick as thought De Monte pulled 
out his revolver. The movement excited the 
snake, for he at once launched forward and 
struck at the man’s leg, but the boot 
protected him. He fired and missed. Again 
the cobra dashed his fangs into the imper- 


vious leather. Again De Monte fired, wound- 
ing the reptile, which now wriggled up to 
him, threw his coils round the man’s leg, 
and, maimed as he was, set to swarming 
upwards! In desperation De Monte fired 
again; the ball pierced the cobra's head, and 


IMES are altering fast, and old things are 
giving place to new every day. The 
fairs which delighted our grandfathers and 
grandmothers when they were young have 
now for the most part lost their glamour or 
else have disappeared altogether, and with 
them are fast vanishing many of those who 
made a quasi-honest living at them. In 
writing thus I have in my mind’s eye the 
famous Fair held annually in the old city of 
Lincoln during the last whole week in April. 
It consisted of a fair for horses, cattle, sheep, 
and, ‘what appealed most strongly to us 
youngsters in the fifties and early sixties, 
a pleasure fair, with wild beasts, marionettes, 
peepshows, roundabouts, swings, shooting- 
galleries, and last, but not least, the bazaars. 
But these are all by the way; it is only to 
one of the itinerant merchants who 
frequented the show-ground that I would 
refer—a seller of a magical razor paste. 

I can see him now, standing behind an 
open box supported on a light trestle, while 
ranged in order on the turned-back lid were 
dozens of red pill-boxes, an old razor or two, 
and a chunk of wood much hacked about. 
lcan hear him as, in a loud voice and with 
a never-ceasing flow of language, he pro- 
claimed the virtues of his wares, and then 
gave practical proof of his assertions by bor- 
rowing a knife, and after, presumably, depriv- 
ing it of any edge it might have had by 
hacking the chunk of wood with it and 
drawing it over a stone, proceeded to display 
the efficacy of the paste. 

He would rub some of this on a strop with 
his finger, and then moisten it by inserting 
this same paste-covered finger in his mouth 
and anointing the strop with it—an action 
which a!ways filled my youthful mind with 
& fear that he might fall a victim to poison. 
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lodged in his own instep! The reports 
attracted people to the building, and when 
they burst opem the door they were horrified 
to see De Monte streaming blood from the 
wound in his foot, and a big snake whipping 
out his life on the ensanguined floor, with a 
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SO SIMPLE: 
AS SHARP AS A RAZOR. 


By SoMERVILLE GIBNEY. 


Next followed the sharpening process—a few 
seconds seemed to suffice for this ; and finally 
came the proof of the pudding. 

A bystander 
Service ; 


was pressed into the 


merchant's his coat-sleeve was 
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pushed up, his arm wetted by the same 
means as the strop had been, and the down 
(and dirt) shaved off, to the amazement of the 
onlookers. But this was not all; a hair was 
extracted from someone's head and, being held 
between the merchant's finger and thumb, 
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perforation clean through his head: this 
too, mind you, in a small room stocked to 
the chocks with combustibles, which required 
but a spark to create a “ blow up," the possible 
magnitude of which it sickened the heart 
even to contemplate ! 


was cut short off—an indisputable proof of 
the keenness of the knife's edge. A brisk sale 
always followed this evidence of virtue, and 
I myself was among the purchasers, for where 
is the boy who will not sooner have a sharp 
knife than a blunt one? 

There certainly was something in the paste, 
and it would put an edge, of a kind, on 
a knife, but try as I would I could never 
get my knife, or that of anyone eise, to cut a 
hair in two; and it was only many years 
after that my eyes were opened to the fact 
that this was nothing more than a trick ; 
and this trick I am now going to reveal, as I 
think among my readers there will be those 
who will appreciate its cleverness, and who, 
by its aid, will be able to prove the mar- 
vellous sharpness of their own pocket-knives 
when used by themselves. 

A glance at the illustration, which is of the 
operator's hand as seen by himself, will make 
matters clear at once. The lower end of the 
hair is twisted round the little finger and 
pressed between it and the third finger ; then, 
when the knife-edge, turned away from the 
operator, is drawn across the hair, the third 
and little fingers are closed on the palm of the 
hand, which action draws down the hair 
half an inch or so, giving the impression 
that the upper portion has been sliced off. 
It is a perfectly natural result, and J will 
defy anyone who has not been previously 
warned to detect the sleight. With a little 
practice any boy will be able to prove that 
his knife, or in fact any he may make use of, 
is possessed of a razor edge. Of course, in 
making use of any knife but your own, some 
form of sharpening should be gone through 
in order to account for the quality it has 
suddenly acquired. Otherwise & deception. 
will be immediately suspected. 


Have you seen our new Special Extra SUMMER NUMBER yet? Tf not, secure a copy at once. 
y Yy 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC FREAKS, DOUBLES, AND GHOSTS. 


By REGINALD A. R. BENNETT, M.A. (Oxon.). 


PART III. 


HOTOGRAPHIC freaks, such as people with and not only ‘‘summon spirits from the show our acquaintance with the “ black art,” 
two heads, double faces, and similar vastv deep," like Glendower in “King as photography used to be called in joke, 
monstrosities, can be produced with the . — 
shutter apparatus described; for instance, I 
give as an example a reproduction of the 
„Siamese twins (fig. 5). Both halves are, 
of course, the same boy, and the result is 
achieved by his turning round between the 
exposures. In practice it will be found that 
this style of picture darkens the image on 
the ground glass so considerably that it is 
difficult to obtain a really clear picture. It is 
best done by giving a rather long exposure 
and developing with plenty of bromide in the 
developer. 

From time to time we hear of wonderful 
things achieved in the realm of “ spirit 
photography" by people who assure us most 
solemnly that the ghost appeared without 
any assistance whatever from them or any- 
one else. The testimony of these good 
people is always of the most unimpeachable 
description, but somehow or other it always 
turns out after a short time that something 
was wrong on thut particular occasion, and 
that that ghost owed its existence more to 
art than to nature. The most authentic 
instance 1 ever heard of was published a 
short time ago in that sedate and sceptical 
journal the “English Mechanic," on the 
most indubitable testimony, and really for a 
short time I thought that there was some- 
thing in that case that could not be easily 
explained, yet even that afterwards turned 
out to have been a hoax! 

But though no instance of genuine “ spirit 
photography has yet been presented to the 
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publie that would bear investigation in the VTEC 
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though since the stains produced by too 
intimate an acquaintance with nitrate of 
silver are now practically a thing of the past, 
the name is not so appropriate as once it 
was. 

That a spook can be artificially produeed 
you may learn by looking at fig. 6. In this 
case the sitter and the ghost are the same 
boy, which was done by the use of the 
apparatus before described, but this need not 
necessarily be so, provided that the right 
conditions are observed. The sitter has to 
take up a position on one side of the picture, 
and a photograph is taken in the usual way, 
the sitter adopting as suitable an expression 
and attitude as his ability for acting will 
allow him to. The first time there is nothing 
where the ghost is afterwards to be. The 
cap is then placed on the lens and a suitable 
figure is dressed up to represent the ghost. 
the slide is withdrawn and the shutter 
apparatus arranged in front of the lens so 
that the portion of the background where 
the sitter was is entirely blocked out. The 
ghost is then placed in the correct attitude, 
and the second exposure follows. This is to 
be a rather short one, and the resulting 
negative is to be developed until the objects 
behind the ghost can be seen thr ugh him, 
the ghost being distinctly white, but not 
opaque enough to block out the background 

E behind. 

Ros SNR, With a little ingenuity other remarkable 
(R. A. R. Beuneti. effects may be produced, of which, now that 
Fic. 5.— THE SIAMESE TWINS, I bave initiated the plan of campaign, I 


; : ; leave my readers to evolve the details for 
broad light of day, we can do the thing Henry the Fourth,” but also “make them themselves. 


easily if we are allowed a little manipulation, come when we do call to them.” Thus we [THE END.] 
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PETS AND PET-KEEPING FOR BOYS. 


NES have teeth in the palate as well as 

the jaws, small nostrils, well-developed 
lungs; and in addition to the eyelids a third 
membranous covering, called the nictitating 
membrane. This third eyelid is present in 
some birds, and is well seen in the brown 
owl, when it sometimes completely covers the 
eye, or is drawn half-way over, giving that 
bird of wisdom a particularly comical and 
sly appearance. | 

Newts breathe somewhat in the same way 
as frogs do—a process which may be described 
as filling the mouth with air through the 
nostrils, then gulping or forcing it into the 
lungs by contracting the muscles of the 
mouth, like a pair of bellows. 

If you watch a newt when out of the 
water you can see the skin below the lower 
jaw expanding and contracting very rapidly, 
the mouth being tightly closed the whole 
time ; in fact, a newt cannot breathe when the 
mouth is open. The skin also assists the 
lungs in supplying the animal with oxygen 
necessary for the maintenance of life, being 
extremely soft and sensitive. 

Newts pass the whole of the pairing sea- 
son in the water, during which time the 
female deposits her eggs. This domestic 
duty takes place in the months of April, 
May, and June, and extends over a con- 
siderable period. 

Unlike the frogs, which deposit their ova 
in & mass in most exposed situations, the 
smooth newt goes carefully to work to find 
out some quiet spot amid the roots of the 
water plants, and, having selected & good 
place, deposits her eggs in strings of four or 
Six, but seems to take no furthercare of them 
afterwards. 

In this respect the smooth newt differs 
from the Triton, as the latter lays her eggs 
singly and wraps each one separately in the 
leaf of some aquatic plant, so that they 
remain concealed from the numerous tyrants 
of the pond, which hunt far and wide for 
the wherewithal to satisfy their enormous 
appetites. 

In a short period the eggs mature and the 
baby newts, bursting the integument that sur- 
rounds them, issue forthintothe water. They 
are curious little creatures, somewhat like 
tadpoles, excepting that their branchiæ 
or extended gills are larger and more 
feathery than those of young frogs. As 
they grow older the difference is more 
apparent, for the anterior limbs develop 
first and the tail remains; while the 
frog, on the other hand, develops the hind 
limbs first, and the tail is absorbed at an 
early period of its existence. 

A considerable time elapses before the 
young newt arrives at the adult stage—some- 
times three years; although the period of 
growth varies, probably with regard to the 
surroundings, climate, food, etc. 

The smooth newt casts its skin at various 
intervals, and, upon getting rid of the old 
suit, immediately swallows it. I have fre- 
quently found remnants of skin floating on 
the top of my aquaria, and occasionally tin 
gloves, which they pulled off their little hands 
when the former have become too small and 
consequently burst. These skin gloves look 
very pretty when dried on blotting-paper and 
afterwards mounted on cardboard. Newts 
feed on worms, tadpoles, insects, larvæ, and 
seem very partial to a young member of their 
own species, so that it is extremely unwise to 
keep the young in the same vivarium as the 
adults, as the former will soon disappear in a 
singular and mysterious manner. 

Towards the middle of autumn the newte 
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hibernate under stones and in holes near 
ponds, passing the winter in & comatose 
state, and only return to the water in the 
spring for the purpose of pairing and deposit- 
ing their eggs. | 

It is & curious fact tnav newts in the 
aquarium invariably try to escape from the 
water, especially at night. In fact, unless the 
vessel is provided with a cover you will find 
that your pets will vanish very quickly. The 
reason is that newts seem only to take to the 
water in the spring, and then to leave the 
ponds at certain times and hunt for food 
amid the coarse grass and plants which line 
the sides. 

I have frequently found newts in all sorts 
of out-of-the-way places, and once, during a 
hard frost, found a fine Triton literally frozen 
in a block of ice, which, on thawing, released 
the captive from its cold prison, little the 
worse for its confinement. 

Having briefly discussed the habits of the 
smooth newt in its wild state, we must now 
turn our attention to the construction of a 
suitable abode for it in captivity. 

During the early spring months, the 
ordinary aquarium will make an excellent 
home for these little creatures, where, if 
supplied with clean water, plenty of pond 
weed, and a liberal amount of food, they will 
live contentedly and happily; but, as the 
summer draws on, you will sooner or later see 
them rising to the surface, especially about 


sunset, and making violent efforts to get out 
of the water. 

You should then transfer them into a 
vivarium, the bottom of which is covered 
with turf, into which is sunk a shallow pan 
of water. 

A glass case similar to the one described 
in my article on toads will suit all the 
requirements of these little pets, and I have 
kept several toads, frogs, and newts in a 
similar cage for over a year with excellent 
results. 

With regard to food, a daily allowance of 
small worms, grubs, tadpoles, etc., should be 
given them, and they will soon get tame 
enough to take their food from your hand, 
provided they see it move, for, like the Triton, 
they seldom attack any creature if it remains 
quiet, but when a fine young tadpole or 
wriggling worm comes within reach they 
instantly seize upon it and swallow it down 
with a series of gulps. 

The comb of the male gradually disappears 
after the breeding season is over, till only a 
minute ridge is left down the back, and the 
colours are not so bright as they were in the 
early spring. 

When the cold weather sets in, the newts 
will bury themselves under the earth or grass 
of the cage, and should not be disturbed, as 
they will remain in hibernation till the 
following spring. 

[THE END.] 
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OUR B. O. P.“ 


DRAUGHTS 


COLUMNS. 


IV.—EXCHANGE STRATEGY-—-SIMPLE COUPS OR EXCHANGES. 


W* now come to a practical part of our 
studies which will not fail to at once 
convey to the serious student that sense of 
beauty, pleasing intricacy, and infinite 
depth which, when realised in relation to 
draughts, always inspire an enthusiastic at- 
tachment. And, if he will take the slight 
pains required to familiarise himself with 
the items of this seclion, and endeavour to 
adapt the knowledge thus acquired to his 
practice in actual play. he will rapidly im- 
prove beyond the mediocre standard of the 
unappreciative and trifling player. 

It is commonly thought that the very 
obvious simplicity of draughts soon permits 
one, with a little attention and acuteness, to 
acquire all that is sufficient to play with 
average success. But let anyone who may 


have ignorantly plumed himself on his play,' 


engage a player who has given even some 
small but systematic attention to the game, 
and he will soon become astonished at the 
persistent frequency with which he is 
defeated. The conviction gradually dawns 
on him that there must be something more 
in the game than was dreamed of in his 
philosophy. He tries again and again with 
the same result. 

Each game may proceed to its middle stage 
without any startling development transpir- 
ing, or any serious lapse on his part occurring. 
Steadily, move for move, has the game 
proceeded. Simple and cautious exchanges 
mark an apparently evencourse. Our friend, 
with his mistaken notions and his rule-of- 
thumb systemi, fanales his course is clear and 
his game sound. He has thus far played with 
extreme care, and has cautiously refrained 
from compromising his position by any un: 
worthy or risky stratagems, realising that 


his opponent can see through them all. Hie 


pieces are well marshalled and arranged in 
close order for exchanging as rapidly as may 
be towards his opponent’s “ crown-head.”’ * 
He has played a defensive game and regards 
his prospects with complacency. His last 
move was made after careful consideration. 
To all appearance it strengthens his posi- 
tion, and he is silently hopeful and even 
jubilant, when the following situation is 
reached: 


White to move and win. 


in the test of cultivated 
insight and the proof of superior ability. 
Black has been unconsciously enticed into a 
position containing a most beautiful and 
surprising combination. With a few judicious 
exchanges, an apparently safe position 1s 


Here comes 


9 The “ Crown-head,” or King-row,” is the farthest 
line of squares, which, when one of his men reaches it, is 
crowned, and becomes a king. 
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assailed, completely broken down, and a win 
secured. If the reader will refer to the 
numbered board (see Part IL) he will be 
enabled to follow the moves demonstrating 
this win, thus: Black's last move was from 
square number 12 to square number 16. 
This was made in the belief that he is 
surrounding White’s apparently wenk central 
position. But this very natural-looking 
move is just the move which brings 
about the disaster White has so cleverly 
designed. White now advances his piece 
from square 15 to 10. Black has now a choice 
of captures. Whichever he selects we shall 
find he loses the game. He very properly 
prefers to take the two pieces, now observing 
that the effect of the single-man capture is 
te lay open his forces to the danger of a 
sequence of captures in which ne loses an 
extra piece as well as position, thus: Black 
from 7 to 10. White from 18 to 9. Black 
fron 5 to 14. White from 23 to 18. Black 
from 14 to 23. White now jumps over three 
pieces, secures a king, and with one piece 
more than his adversary he wins the game. 

But replace the men as in the diagram 
again. White moves from 15 to 10. 
Presuming, then, that Black foresees the 
result of the capture as already given, he 
takes the two white pieces offered him, 
jumping from 6 to 22. But he cannot 
avoid ultimately losing. For White now 
moves from 13 to 9, offering Black a further 
capture from 5 to 14. Black perforce taking, 
white secures the self-same coup to even 
greater advantage, although not gaining the 
extra piece as before. He moves from 23 to 
18 and, after Black’s take from 14 to 23, 
jumps from 26 to 3. Black now plays from 
7 to 10, and White recovers his lost piece by 
moving his newly crowned king from 3 to 7, 
thereby also securing the immediate release 
of his king into free play, ultimately winning 
the game. 

This is a pretty combination of exchange 
strategy, the like of which it isour desire the 
student should learn to sight. And it is 
our object to take him through a series of 
instances of exchange play, progressing by 
easy stages from the most simple forms to 
the more complex, and this with the view 
of not merely assisting him to cultivate the 
faculty to sight intricate combinations, but 
to enable him to compute and foresee the 
effect of any and every form of exchange, 
simple and intricate, and to utilise and adapt 
those forms in actual play. 

The onward course of the draughts pieces 
towards the adversary's king-row to be con- 
verted into kings, with increased playing- 
power, being varied by the capture or take, 
involves the playing of exchanges— i.e. the 
offering of piece for piece by the characteristic 
leap into a vacant square beyond.“ There is 
also the strategic capture of pieces; and 
the strategic exchange of pieces in order 
to gain advantage in numbers over your 
opponent, technically called winning the 
erchange. The general advantages of ex- 
changing we have already indicated in our 
General Advice. It is frequently necessary to 
exchange rapidly in order to obtain & good 
position, or to complete a win with facility 
and speed.f To obviate the embarrassment 
of a blocked or crowded situation ; to evade a 
fierce attack ; to simplify an intricate stave ; 
to make promptly for a king; these and 
many such instances render it expedient to 
cut uway.? so to express it. the adversary’s 
pieces by exchanges. In fact, part of the 

lt is assumed. as heretolore, that the reader docs 
not require to be taught the mere rudimentary method 
of moring the pieces. 

f A thing often objected to, but perfectly fair and 
8cientific. 

7 Exchauges are technically called cuts or coups, 


also strokes, und sometimes shefs, where clever long- 
reach captures are mede. 
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scientific practice of the game is to be ever 
on the alert to force such exchanges to 
advantage. 

Little or no attempt has hitherto been 
made to classify the various forms of ex- 
change so as to render their study easy to 
the student. We propose to roughly throw 
these into the following convenient and pro- 
gressive order, naming a few classes for 
treatment, and giving a number of typical 
instances in each as they come up for 
illustration and explanation : 

1. The Direct Exchange, or simple cut. 


This has been sometimes termed the coup 


ordinaire, or ordinary cut. It is the simpleand 
direct offer of 1nan for man by deliberately 
and directly moving en prise or in a position 
to be captured. Popularly called manning 
down, or man for man. 

2. The Exchange by Beprisal, or counter- 
capture. "This is the designed recovering or 
re-taking of a piece in exchange for one 
hemmed in. Retrieving a piece by a counter- 
manœuvre. Two forms will be shown the 
direct and the concealed. 

3. The Two-for-one Exchange. This ex- 
change may have a direct or straight-cut 
capture, or an oblique capture. Direct and 
concealed instances will be shown. 

4. The Three-for-one Exchange, and its 
varying forms, consisting of two for three, 
and other simple long-reach captures. 

5. The Slip Erchange. This kind of 
exchange has various forms more or less 
complex, frequently involving a waiting take 
which permits of double or triple counter- 
captures, and even long-reach coups or 
shots. 

6. Exchange by Sacrifice, usually invol- 
ving the highest strategic play. 

It would be possible to extend these classes 
to varying exainples, such as two-for-two ex- 
changes, concealed double exchanges, wins 
by sacrifice, etc. etc. It would be easy, too, to 
extend almost all the illustrative instances, 
from the simple to the concealed forms, on 
to the complex and even the problematical 
forms. In these cases we should, perhaps, 
be going somewhat beyond the scope of the 
present section and enter into— 

7. Compound Coups, or stroke exchanges, 
comprising an intricate sequence of captures ; 
and 

8. Stroke Problems, which are specially 
designed situations of a problematical cha- 
racter, hinging upon a concealed key-move, 
and evolving complex sequences of captures. 

All these classes will have attention in 
due order: and, taking the first class, we at 
once submit an illustrative diagram of 


THE DIRECT EXCHANGE. 


| WHITE. | 


White to move and win. 


This is a plain instance of the direct cut. 
Black's last move was heedlessly from 11 to 
15, instead of 11 to 16. White moves from 
26 to 23 and wins. 


For the oblique cut place the men thus: 
Black—15, 20; White—27, 82. White to 
move and win. Black has committed the 
error of moving from 16 to 20 instead of 
16 to 19, which allows White to at once win 
by an oblique exchange, thus: from 27 to 
24. Black takes 20 to 27, and White again 
takes 32 to 23 and blocks. 

If the student will now take his numbered 
board, place the men for play, and play over 
the following illustrative game, he will find 
it to be a practical example of the use of 
the direct exchange. It can be commended 
neither for its subtle manœuvring, pleasing 
combination, nor surprising coups. It is 
just a plain illustration right through of the 
power and use of the simple exchange or 
cut. Remember, the left-hand figures are 
the squares you play from ; the right, those 
you play to. The Black and White moves 
succeed each other through the three 
columns of notation) : 


ILLUSTRATIVE GAME, No. 2. 


11 to 16 23 to 16 9 to 14 
24 to 20 12 to 19 18to 9 
16 to 19 22 to 18 5 to 14 


Black has now a strong open position to 
commence with, and one frequently adopted 
by good players. White proceeds to assail it 
by & persistent attack upon the man on 
square 19, thus : 


27 to 23 97 to 23 27 to 23 
8 to 12 8 to 12 8 to 12 
23 to 16 23 to 16 23 to 16 
12 to 19 12 to 19 12 to 19 
32 to 27 31 to 37 20 to 10 
4to 8 3to 8 


White's last move is in anticipation of 
getting through for a king, but Black again 
cuts his piece away thus: 


7 toll 30 to 23 28 to 19 
16 to 7 10 to 15 11 to 15 
2 to 11 23 to 19 19 to 10 
26 to 23 15 to 24 6 to 15 
19 to 26 


Black has now broken down White’s 
spirited attack, and himself now essays to 
make the pace with an open course for a 
king. But White, playing his only remaining 
move, can just manage to ultimately force 
his way through for a king also, and secures 
an equalised position thus: 


25 to 22 lto 6 14 to 9 
15 to 19 21 to 17 6 to 10 
22 to 17 23 to 26 9to 5 
14 to 18 25 to 21 25 to 22 
29 to 25 26 to 30 13 to 9 
19 to 23 17 to 13 18 to 23 
17 to 14 30 to 25 5to 1 


White should now have no difficulty in 
crowning all his three pieces, and ultimately 
drawing the game. 

Our next article will be devoted to 
examples of Exchange by Reprisal. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


BLACKHEADS AND PIMPLES. 


Dn. GORDON STABLES writes: ** These occur on the 
face, and the pimple is often caused by the blackheads. 
They are the worm.-like matter euxily squeeze out 
from certain parts of the face -the hollow of the chin, 
for instance. the hollow at the union of the cheek and 


nose, ete They look like worms, it is true, but they 
are merely coliections of the sebaceous matter in the 
skin. However, microscopic follicles may grow in 


them, and, if possible, they should be got riu of. And, 
mind you, this is 1o such eusy watter us one might 
suppose, These scbaccous glands or follicles are ex- 
tremely small, and n blackhead occurs when a whole 
lot of these are knocked into one, as we may say. 
Well, you may squeeze it out, but you leave the pit, 
and the months of follicles open into this, and soon 
refill it, so that the squeezing treatment has to be 
repeated indefinitely. Immediately after squeezing 
them out, however, you may assist Nature by using a 


lotion of boracic acid, which any chemist will make 
for twopence. This may even prevent pimples, for the 
blackhead often becomes inflamed, suppurates, and 
causes one of those painful disfigurements. The only 
way to cure blackheads and pimples is to prevent 
them. This is a sort of paradox, but there is truth in 
it. The cure lies in keeping the general health up to 
par: in taking the cold bath every inorning; in 
avoiling alcoholic stimulants ; iu avoiding watery 
vegetables and over-much red meat; and in washing 
the face at least once a day with very hot water, then 
rubbing in the solution. and douching with cold water 
a quarter of an hour afterwards.” 


e 
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SCHOOL BOARDS AND THE 
“ B.O.P.” 


A. W. WRITES from Croydon, Surrey: “I thought 
you might like to know of a good thing practised by 
oar School Board. Every month copies of the B. O. P. 
and tne G. O. P. are sent to the boys’ and girls’ depart- 
ments respectively of each school. At the end of the 
Year they are strongly bound in leather, at the Board's 
expense, and presented to the school library. I think 
that is an example that should be universally 
followed.” 


= 


“VERY GOOD QUARTERS.” 


VARIOUS tales of King Edward's boyhood are being 
told. By the express wish of the Queen, when the then 
Prince of Wales visited Eton College, he was to be 
received with no ceremony. On one occasion the young 
Prince, wandering away from the gentleman-in- 
waiting, was suddenly greeted by a boy with a fami- 
liar question: * What's your name? Where do you 
board, and who's your tutor ?" "The Prince gravely 
replied, “My name is Wales; I board at Windsor 
Castle, and my dame—not my tutor—is the Queen.“ 
Then he shook hands with the inquirer, who quietly 
remarked, ** You're iu very good quarters, sir.” 


. 
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WORDS OF CHBER. 


THE Rev. H. T. SPENCER, M.A., XI. sc., Minister of 
Forest Gate Congregational Church, in spenking at the 
Sunday-school anniversary celebration on March 28, 
said that anything he had been able to do in life he 
owed, under God, to the “ Boy's Own Paper.” Asa 
small boy he had taken the tirst number, and never 
emitted to real anything in the first ten annual 
volumes at least. He had been stimulated to work and 
studies by it, became a certíficate winner, and then 
passed on to devote himself to preparation for the 
Christian ministry. He could never forget what he 
owed to its pages, 


eo 
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TRUE NOBILITY. 


AT a slave market in one of the Southern States 
many years ago a coloured boy was put up for sale. 
A kind master who pitied his condition, not wishing 
him to have a cruel owner, went to him and said: * If 
I buy you, will you be honest?” The boy, with a look 
that baffled description, replied: “I will be honest 
whether you buy me or not. 
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“ B.O.P.” COVERS AND OUR 
EXTRA NUMBERS. 


W. A. R. WRITES: “I have noticed several times, 
and particularly in your answer to H. A. W. in the 
number for February 16, that you say the covers are 
not large enough to include the Summer und Christmas 
Numbers, 1 can only say that I have always found 
the covers quite Jarge enough to contain the extra 
numbers quite comfortably, and I have all the volumes 
from the beginning." Our covers were not designed 
with a view to include these special extra numbers, 
but this letter certainly seems to show that they can 
be made to do so. 
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“LIVING WATER.” 


WHEN offered water after the battle of Magersfontei n, 
Private Wilson, of the Black Watch, said, * Nay, nay ; 
take it to tlio se other lads lying there. I have tasted 
of the Water of Life, and want nothing more." The 
true Christian knows how to die as well as live. 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


JUNE. 


ENTOMOLOGY. 
Bv THE Rev. THEODORE Woop, F.F.s. 


Tues aro two mythological heroes whom every keen 
inaect-hunter must envy. The first is Briareus, 
the proud possessor of one hundred arms. and the 
second is Argus, who was similarly gifted in the matter 
of eyes. Two of cach ure far too few for the work that 
vught to be done during the leafy month of June. 
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In the first place, there are no less than thirty-seven 
kinds of butterflies upon the wing. Some of these, of 
course, are very local. You must journey tothe Norfolk 
or Cambridgeshire fens, for instance, if you want to 
catch that grand insect the Swallow Tail (Papilio 
Machaon) ; while for the Glanville Fritillary (Melitea 
Cin ria) you must go to the Isle of Wigbt. But 
many others only want a little looking for. Hair- 
streaks,” for example, are to be found in almost every 
wood, Youmay sec them flitting round the tops of low 
trees, or resting on the leaves in the sunshine, 
* Skippers ” may be taken in clearings or on railway 
banks, while some of the Blues " literaily abound on 
chalk downs, Then the Silver-washel!l Fritillary 
(Argunnis Paphia) likes open places in woods, with 
plenty of brambies : the Dark Green (4. Aglaia) 
prefers a nice steep hillside clothed with bracken : und 
the Greasy Fritillary (Melitwa Artemis) affects squishy 
meadows, and always entices the collcetor into the very 
squishiest parts! 

Muny moths, too, fly by day. The two Bee Hawks 
( Macreslossa fuciformis and A. bombyliformis) are still 
to be found at rhododendron-blossoms. AI the Clear- 
Wings (Sesice) are out, and may be seen sunning thew- 
selves on the leaves of their respective food-plunts. 
The queer little Green Forester (Procria statices) rests 
on flowers in grassy places in woods, and several ot the 
Burnets (Zyyana) may be taken in meadows or on 
banks, or even among the long grass by the roadside. 
Then, towards the end of the month, the beautiful 
Cinnabar (Zia Jacobew) should be sought wherever 
ragwort is abundant, while the still more exquisite 
Scarlet Tiger (Callimorpha dominula) may perhaps be 
kicked up in an old gravel pit, and the Grey Scalloped 


Bar (Scodiona belgiaria) among heather. Beating, too . 


(or, rather, shaking), will be found quite as profitable as 
during May, aud palings and tree-trunks even more 
so. 

Then many flowersare highly attractive to moths. 
Several of the hawks,” for example, may be taken by 
standing opposite honeysuckle blossom at dusk, and 
waiting till they come. Only the stroke must be made 
like lightning, or off they will go again at the rate of 
about a thousand miles a minute. Nettles, too, some- 
times swarm with motlis, good ones amongst them. One 
collector givesa list of no less than thirty-eight different 
species taken by himself in a single season from a single 
nettle-bed. Still more productive are gallow-bushes 
when covered with honey-dew. Eighty-nine species 
of moths were captured iu this way by the same diligent 
collector. Then privet- bloom is visited by hosts of 
moths. So, too, nre the blossoms of syringa, while 
those of verbena, jessamine, ragwort, and bramble are 
well worth an oceasional visit. 

About the 10th of the month (not before) “ sugnring " 
comes in. Only you must be prepared to sit up tolerably 
late. as your first round cannot begin before nine, while 
the fun waxes fast and furious till after midnight. 
Use black treacle, remember (not “golden syrup "), and 
allow a wineglassful of rum to the half-pound. Get 
the mixture on the trees directly after sunset, aud 
paint the same trees, in the same places, night 
after night, till the bark is perfectly saturated with 
treacle. 

If you are working by yourself, leave the net at 
home on these occasions, You won't want it, and your 
left hand will be fully occupied in holding the lantern, 
aud your right in pill-boxing. Of course, vou must 
learn to pill-box with one hand. Don't turn the light 
of the lantern full on to the tree at once, as many motha 
nre very shy, and will cither tly off immediately, or else 
drop to the ground and scuttle off among the herbage. 
Remember, too, to examine the driblets. Some moths 
are very careful not to soil their feet, and you wiil 
never find them on the treacle patch itself, but only on 
the little trickles lower down the trunk. And bear 
in mind that, in sugaring, ererwthing depends upon the 
weather. On a bright moonlight night you will get 
nothiug at all. If the wind is in the north or tbe enst, 
you will be equally unsuceessful. But when the sky is 
cloudy and the nicht is warm, and more especially if a 
gentle drizzling rain is falling, then moths will come in 
their multitudes. I have counted as many as fifty-four 
on a single tree at once ; and on a really good evening, 
in a really good locality, the total number ought to run 
well into four figures. 

Beetles, too, are exceedingly abundant in June, 
Indeed, so far as they are concerned, it is much the 
best month in all the twelve. Here is a list of some of 
the places in which to look for them : 

Under stones ; under loose bark : in the mud at the 
edges of ponds and streams; in hot beds, and heaps of 
cut grass ; under dead leaves ; in flowers ; ou theleaves 
of trees, bushes, aud low plants: in and under carrion, 
eto. ; in toadstools and fungi of all kinds; in flowers ; 
in faggot heaps ; in moss; in ponds, pools, and running 
streams: under loose seaweed on the shore: in decay- 
ing vegetables underground, ete. etc. Or you can lay 
traps for them, by putting out a dead rat or two, or 
making a pile of old bones, Beetles turn up, too, at 
times in unexpected places. I once got more than thirty 
specimens of the scarce Silpha thoracica from tbe empty 
shell of a crab, which had been thrown out on a rubbish- 
heap, although I have never taken it before or since. 
And ] found a beetle new to the British list literally 
in hundreds by searching the half-decayed remains 
of seed potatoes when the plants were lifted from the 
ground, 

Then dragon-flies are wonderfully interesting crea- 
tures to collect, and so are saw-flies, and ichneumon- 
fles, and caddis- ies, and plant-bugs, and ants, aud 
bees,and wasps. Workers in all these groups are sadly 
wanted, whie anyone who has courage and energy 
enough to tackle the two-winged flies may discover 
fifteen or twenty species new to the British Islands in 
the course of a single year. . 
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Problem No. 598. 
By H. BAUEUnEISS. 
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| WHITE. | 471 5—9 pieces. 
White to play and mate in two (2) moves. 


SIMPLE PROBLEMS. 


THE four-movers of a few pieces present 
greater difficulties than the three-movers 
which we published last year. A pretty one 
of only four pieces, by F. C. Glass, is this: 
White, K—K sq.; R—Q B 4; P—K 2. 
Black, K—K 6. The Ks move round the P 
thus: 1, K—B sq.; 2, K—B 2; 3, K—k 3; 
4, R— B sq., mate. One by Miss 8. C. is: 
White, K—K B 4, R- K 8, Kt—K Kt 4. 
Black, K—K R4, B—Q B 7. The beauty lies 
here in the second move, for 1, R—K 6, 
B—Kt 3; 2, R- 6. This is the cnly 
move, for if now the K—R 5, then 3, R— 
Q 2, and 4, R—R 2, mate. The promotion 
of the P occurs in two four-movers by R. E. 
Lean: White, K—K B sq., B—K B 3, Kt— 
K Kt sq, P—K R 7. Black, K—K Kt 6, 
P—K B5. 1. P— R S- B, and then to K 
B 6, to K Kt 5 and K B4 The next is a 
little more puzzling, and presents finer 
mates: White, K- K sq., B—Q B 7, Kt—K 
R 7, PS — K 4, K B 7, K Kt 6, and K Ri; 
Black, K—K 2; P— K 4. 1, P— B 8-Kt; 
2, P—R 6; 3, Kt—B 6, and 4. B mates. 
A. W. Galitzky handles the men well in 
the following: White, K—K B 3, R—K 6, 
B-—K sq. Kt--Q Kt 6, P—Q B 2. Black, 
K—Q 5. 1, Kt—R 8; the K has threc 
squares to move to, but in each case there 
follows 2, Kt—B 7, and then 3, B—B 3 or 
Kt 4, or R—B 6 (ch.), and 4, R or B mates 
accordingly. When there is & Q there is 
more play, as is shown by F. Moller: 
White, K—QR sq., Q—Q 7, Kt—K 7, Ps— 
Q3 and K B 2. Black, K—K 4, P—Q 4. 
First the K is prevented moving to B 3 by 
playing the Q to B 6. If now K to B 5, 
then Q takes P, and mates easily by checking 
on B ó and Kt to Kt 6; but if K to Q 5, 
then 2, K to Kt 2, followed by 3, Q to 
B 2 or K R6. The move of the P allows a 
mate in three by Q to K Kt 6 and B 5. 
Equally difficult is this by Z. Mach: White, 
K—K B sq., Q—Q Kt 4, R-K B 8. Black, 
K—K 4. The Q moves to Kt 6, producing 
iwo variations, for if K—K 5, Q—B 5, aud 
R--K 8; but if K—Q 4, then 2, K—K 2. 
followed by -R 5, or R—Q R. or K- Q3 
accordingly, and showing the same mate in 
two places. 

Solution of No. 597.—1, P- B 5. P- K 3 
(if Px P, then P--K 6); 2, PxP, PP; 3. 
P—B 4 (showing the occasional advantage 
of a doubled Pawn), K—Kt sq.; 4, P—B 5, E 


Px P; 5, P—K 6, K—B sq.; 6, P- Kk 7, and 


Wins. 


NOTICE TO OONTRIBUTORS.—All manuscripts intended 
Jor the Boy's OWN PAPER should be addressed to the 
Editor, 56 Paternoster Row, and must have the name 
and address of the sender clearly written thereon, and 
in any accompanying letter THE TITLE OF TRE MS, 
must be giren.: Miscellaneous voluntary contributions 
are submitted in too great numbers to be returned untess 
stamps are sent lo cover postage, and the Editor cannot 
correspond regarding them, or hold himself in any wan 
responsible for length of detention or accidental loss, 
though every care is taken. The number of MSS. sent to 
the Office is so great that a considerable time must neces- 
sarily elapse before the r turn for consideration arrives. 

Payment for accepted munuscripts is made on publication 
of the monthly part containing them. The receipt 
conrens the copyright of manuscripts to the Trustees of 
the Religious Tract Society, with liberty for them, at 
(heir. discretion, to publish such works separately. 
Republication by authors on their own account must 
always be the subject of special arrangement before 
submitting their MSS.; and whenever any special ralue 
ts put upon a MS. by the author this fact must be clearly 
slated when sending in, or tt cannot afterwards be 
recognised, l 


To CORRESPONDENTS. — Replies to correspondents are 
not sent by post, and to this rule th re can be no ercep- 
tion — ne sending of stamped and addressed envelopes 
notwithstanding. 

Replies on all questions of any general interest are given 
in tħese columns in due course. 


— — w1!— — R ͤ MÀ — 


H. G. B. (Oakham).— 1. Figs. 1 and 2 are given exactly 
one-third full size. Take your measurements from 
these diagrams, 2. Fig. 8, 1: in. wide; and shortest 
end f in., longest 43 in. 3. Size of fig. 20 can he 
takeu from figs. 1 and 2, which are, as stated, one- 
third full size. 


MINIATURE LENs.—Probably from Messrs. Lancaster 
& Son, 7 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


Froacy.—The catalogue of any of the leading stamp 
dealers. See the advertisements in our monthly 
part. 

C. F. J. (Pakefield.) —In the current parts there are two 
capital articles on fowl-keeping by & well-known 


expert. We have other articles on the subject ready, 
by Dr. Gordou Stables. In back volumes we have 
given many illustrated papers, with coloured plates. 


E. REbDiCLIPFE.—We believe you would find the 
* Hobbies" quarter-plate stand camera, at 30s., all 
that vou require. May be obtained from * Hobbies,” 
Ltd., 12 Paternoster Square, London, r.c. 


C. E. BERRY.— What do you call cheap? See answer to 
„E. Reddicliffe.’ “Hobbies,” Ltd. also sell a de- 
velopiug and toning outtit for quarter-plates at 65.; 
but we would rather have their sulphocyanide toning 
bath than the “combined toner and fixer." You 
will want a book—for example, Burton's Modern 

: Photography," or the “Ilford Manual" The former 
you can get for 6d., the latter for Is. 


J. P. INGHAM.—It is really scarcely possible to say 
“the farthest distance.” ‘We expect it would carry 
fully a quarter of a mile, if the string was not inter- 
fered with by wind, etc. 


J. Dixon.—Nitrate of potash and sal ammoniac, half 
a drachm of each; camphor, two draclims ; alcohol, 
two ounces (fluid), Place the mixture in a bottle 
80r 10 in. long and about # in. in diameter, and cover 
the top with a piece of bludder, which perforate with 
sinall holes, When the weather is to be fine, the 
sediment will settle at the bottom of the tube, 
leaving the upper liquid transparent; but on the 
approach of rain the flakes will rise in the liquid 
and render it nearly opaque. We won't absolutely 

guarantee its working. 


C. M. (Bungalore, India).—No ; only one member of 
the Society can enter for the competitions. One 
regular subscriber one competitor is the rule; and 
we had to make it, as hundreds took part who 
merely saw the paper at friends' houses, public 
libraries, etc. 


Naves.—See the appendix to the Quarterly Navy List. 
It contains the regulations for the entry and exami- 
nation of all naval officers. 


NATURALIST.—1. The mounting of natural specimens 
as ornamental designs is not to be encouraged. 
2. You will find addresses in our wrapper. 


SAGARD&.— You could probably obtain a list of the 
latest books by writing to the University Corre- 
spondenee College. Red Lion Square, saying what 
examination it is you require them for. 


IN CoNFIDENCE,.—You had far better finish your time. 
To have the chance of a profession, as you have, and 
to abandon it for what you say, is mere folly. You 
can become a clerk at any age. 


A YounG MaGiclAN.— Very strange. He palmer it 
and replaced it by a smaller card, and he palmed that 
and left it in his coat. At least, that is the usual 
way. 

MONTHLY READER B. O. P. — Jonathan Fallowtiel, 
186 Charing Cross Road, W., or J. Lancaster & Son, 
7 Colmore Row, Birmingham. Probably also 
* Hobbies," Ltd., 12 Pateruoster Square, E C. 


Ecc CorLECTOR.—Coloured plate of Favourite British 
Birds’ Eggs,” facing page 410, Vol. XVI.. April part. 
1894 ; second coloured plate of eggs (the larger ones) 
facing page 549, Vol. XVIII, June part, 1896. 


CaNok and T. WarsoN.—See the articles on canoe 
building in the sixth and seventh parts of our 
"Iudoor Games.“ They are out of print in the 
original form. 


Roan Map.—There is no process that is quite satisfac- 
tory ; but the best is to place the flowers in a pot of 
silver sand, and leave it in an oven or on the top of 
tlie kitchen range unti] they are quite dry. 


F. R. FARRAND.—We have had an article on Archery, 
but it is out of print. : 


H. ScaAnTH. —They were all given some years ajo in 
out large coloured plate or “The Colours ot the 
British Army.” 


% We are giving a new pictorial tinted Cover to the June part of the ** BOP. and if our Readers appreciate the alteration we purpose 


continning the innovation, changing the design month by month. 


— 
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Bax 
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Our Special Extra ** SUMMER NUMBER” is Now 
| Ready, price 6d. It should be ordered at once, as when 
sold out it cannot possibly be reprinted. 
Summer Number is not included in the Aya Fol. 
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“DAISY CLAIM,” 


NE times in the next few days Reggie 
rallied me on my low spirits, but 
Weston's information did not conduce to a 
cheerful frame of mind. 

I was hot and angry, yet Weston had told 
me to keep Reggie ignorant of the camp 
gossip. I thought the advice good, for this 
reason. Merry,smiling, happy-go-lucky chap 
though he was, a breath against his honour 
would have set him raging like a volcano in 
eruption, and the men of Circle City might 
not take kindly to his free language. 

On the other hand, if we continued in our 
former way, the miners might let their 
suspicions sleep until we were in a position 
to prove our innocence. 

So, rightly or wrongly, I decided to keep 
the matter from my chum, and even tried to 
forget it myself in extra hard work. 

Phineas, who visited us as usual, rarely 
spoke of his loss. ‘‘Where was the use of 
talking? he asked. The nuggets were 
gone, and he should never see them again.” 

Weston’s talk made me eager to collect 
every scrap of information bearing on the 
subject, and I questioned and cross-questioned 
the unfortunate miner till he was driven 
nearly out of his wits. 

Nothing came of it all, though I had my 
own ideas on the subject, and presently a 
new sensation cropped up. 

One evening, after a hard day’s work, 
Reggie sat down as usual to test the gravel 
we had just thrown out. I was washing the 
dishes and putting them away, when 
suddenly my chum exclaimed quietly, “ Dick, 
my boy, we're in it at last. We've struck the 
pay-streak! This stuff has panned out 
twenty dollars to the pan! 

„Twenty dollars? Hurrah!” I gave a 
whoop of satisfaction and began a jig, soon 
cut short, however, by my toes catching in 
one of the crevices between the logs of the 
floor. 

Reggie held up the yellow glittering dust, 
and his eyes shone with satisfaction. 

*I'm jolly glad for both our sakes," said 
he. “The monotony of failure began to tire 
one. Now we can go ahead. Even if the 
stuff pans out no better we shan't do so 
badly. Daisy's fortune looks a bit nearer 
now." 

The rapid swing from hopelessness to the 
certainty of success almost took my breath 
away, and I could not keep my eyes from the 
shining dust which meant so much to us. 

Reggie was cooler, but even his voice shook 
as we discussed our future prospects. 


By WILLIAM JAMES MARX. 


(With Illustrations by POWELL CRARRk.) 


CHAPTER VIII.—EPHBAIM È. BATT. 


„We'll peg away as hard as we can, this 
winter and next," said he, “and then run for 
home." 

Idid not sleep & wink that night. My 
eyes were shut and the hut was in darkness, 
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but I lay wrapped in my blankets seeing all 
kinds of wonderful visions. Several times I 
was tempted to light the candle and look at 
the stuff again, just to make sure that I was 
not dreaming. 
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Two weary winters stretched before me, 
but they would soon pass, and then—-- I 
laughed softly to myself at thought of 
meeting Daisy. No more poverty, no more 
struggling to make both ends meet, no more 
shabby frocks. ‘The best of everything for 
my pretty sister," I said to myself; the very 
best that money can buy." 

We started work early in the morning, and 
smiled joyfully at each other as the buckets 
of gravel went swinging up to the surface. 

That week it was my turn to cook, and I 
was on my way to the hut to get the break- 
fast ready, when a short, spare man, with a 
grizzled beard and a general down-on-the- 
luck appearance, stopped me. 

* Want a hand, mister ? " he asked. 

The day before I should have answered 
promptly in the negative, but now it was 
different; we could very well afford to pay 
for extra labour. 

"Better wait and see my partner,” I 
answered. He'll be up soon.“ 

„Thanks,“ said the fellow. I can wait; 
I'm used to it.“ 

Something in his face and voice struck me 
as familiar, but, being in a hurry, I proceeded 
with my work without further thought. 

Presently Reggie arrived, and hearing him 
make an exclamation of surprise, I went 
outside, where the two men stood facing 
each other. 

"It was rough usage," the stranger was 
saying, * and I allow that at the time I would 
have shot you cheerfully.” 

„Well,“ said my chum, “you certainly 
looked a dangerous customer.—Dick, here's 
our old acquaintance, Ephraim P. Batt, in 
want of a job. What do you say? Shall we 
take him on?” 

“Tt wants thinking over," Ianswered. “The 
claim won't stand a lot of extras." 

Reggie looked surprised, but he agreed to 
let the matter wait for an hour, and followed 
me in to breakfast. 

“ What's the objection ? " he asked as soon 
as we sat down. 

“Well, honestly, I don't think it safe. 
You heard the character the passengers on 
the Ocean Star gave him." 

"Oh, those fellows would say anything. 
Besides, the chap can't hurt us. The camp 
keeps a tight rein on free-shooters.“ 

That was true. It was clearly understood 
in Circle City that no one could shoot a man 
or deprive him of his claim except by general 
consent of the miners and for the good of 
the community. Unless tired of life, the 
deadest shot dared not break this rule, and 
though to a Britisher justice might appear 
to stray with devious feet, the crime of 
murder was almost unknown amongst us. 

Still, I dil not feel easy concerning 
Ephraim P. Batt, but Reggie overruled my 
objections. 

“The man’s harmless enough," said he, 
“and looks as if he hadn't enjoyed a square 
meal for months. It seems that he got up 
by the last boat and rushed off with a pro- 
specting party that came to grief. I think 
if he can find somewhere to sleep that we'll 
take him on." 

After that I said no more, but I could not 
help wishing with all my heart that our new 
helper had stayed in Seattle. 

As the days passed my distrust lessened. 
Ephraim was a clever, steady workman, who 
earned every dollar of his wages; while the 
unlucky incident at Seattle was rarely men- 
tioned, and then only to be laughed at good- 
humouredly. 

What he did with himself at night we did 
not know, and it was no concern of ours, 
but he was on hand every morning working 
S zealously as if the claim belonged to 
im, 


“We'll have to give him a share of the 


clean-up in the spring," said Reggie. He's a 
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perfecttreasure. A lucky thing for us that we 
engaged him!” 

“It seems like it," I admitted rather 
grudgingly. 

Things were going well with us just at 
this time. The miners were too busy to 
think of the lost nuggets, and our claim was 
showing a richer result at each night's 
clean-up. . 

The life, of course, was simply awful, but 
twenty dollars, and sometimes more, to the 
pan made the hardships lighter, and day 
after day we toiled on happily. 

Next to ourselves, no one was more 
pleased than Phineas Cockle, who often 
strolled round after the day's work to see 
how things were going. 

Occasionally, too, Weston dropped in, and 
gradually a rumour spread through the camp 
that Scott and Morley, out on Porter's Creek, 
were rapidly making a big pile. 

Some laughed sceptically, others doubted, 
but & few thought it worth while to come 
and make inquiries. 

One evening half a dozen men, including 
Cockle and Batt, had crowded into the 
“ shack’ and were talking about the output 
of our claim. 

Batt was very enthusiastic, and, much to 
my annoyance, kept on boasting about its 
richness. 

"I've mined: in Californy and Texas,“ 
said he, “and know something of things. 
Well. look here, I wouldn't trade a yard 
of Daisy Claim” (the name was Reggie's 
notion) for all the diggings in Circle 
City. And the owners deserve their luck." 

Phineas and another man spat on our 
clean stove as a special mark of approval, 
while Batt continued, with growing eloquence, 
" Mark you, they're game to the backbone. 
For weeks they worked without getting a sign 
of colour, but they held on. And now they'll 
have their reward. What we've got out is 
nothing to what is left. If the streak goes 
on like it's doing we'll soon be shovelling out 
gold instead of gravel." 

“ Luck's a wonderful thing," said Phineas 
gravely.. I remember ——" 

" wish a bit of it would come my way!” 
said a miner briskly.. “ By the time I've 
paid wages I won't have enough to pay a 
passage home with.” 

“ Circle City's a fraud," said a second man. 
* There may be good patches like this one, 
but most of the ground's just or'nary gravel, 
with not enough gold in it to stop a hollow 
tooth." 

"Don't give up!" 
“ The luck may turn. 
may happen." 

My chum was uttering a very trite saying, 
without the least suspicion how soon its 
truth would be brought home to him. 

* Luck or no luck," put in Batt,“ if there's 
as much gold in the rest of Circle as here, 
there's enough to make the fortunes of a 
hundred men." 

“ Nonsense!" said I sharply; “you're 
talking at random. The claim's a good claim 
and paying well now, but it's nothing extra- 
ordinary. We happened to strike a rich 
streak, but very likely it will disappear as 
suddenly as it came." 

I thought at the time Batt's mouth laughed 
—afterwards I was sure of it—but he only 
said, That's so, boss; I've often seen that 
down in Californy." 

It was getting late now, and the men made 
signs of going. Batt had finished his pipe 
and stopped to refill it. To-day, here in this 
venerable city of colleges, the whole scene 
appears as vivid as if it were being enacted 
on that desolate Alaskan soil. 

In & casual way he stood just where the 
light from the candles fell most strongly, 
and, asking the men to wait a minute, took a 
plug of tobacco from his pocket. The others, 


exclaimed Reggie. 
You never know what 


except Phineas, who sat on a box opposite 
him, stood near the door. 

„Make haste! cried one; “I went to be 
off." 

Ephraim P. Batt was certainly a very finc 
actor. In the most natural manner he had 
fixed our attention, and then, takiny out a 
clasp-knife, began cutting his tobacco. 

Happening to catch sight of Reggie’s face, 
I saw to my amazement that he was staring: 
at the grizzled miner like a man in a dream. 
Phineas, too, broke off suddenly in the midst 
of & favourite yarn, and rose slowly to his 
feet. 

What had happened ? 

The men at the door were gazing in surprise 
at the queer spectacle, when Phineas, spriug- 
ing across the room, clutched Batt's arm and 
asked honrsely, * Where did you get that 
knife ? ” 

„What's that to you?” returned the other 
roughly ; * it isn't yours ! " 

Come here, boys ! " cried Phineas. Who 
knows my knife? Scott, isn't this mine?" 

“ Yes,” said Reggie quietly. ‘It’s yours 
right enough. I’ve seen you with it scores 
of times.” 

“ Well, he needn’t make such a rumpus 
about it," growled Batt sullenly. The thing 
isn't worth much. He must have dropped it 
here one night; I found it yesterday after- 
noon sticking out of one of the cracks in the 
floor.“ 

„It's a lie!" shouted Phineas fiercely. 
* The knife was in the canvas bag with one 
of my nuggets!” 

The situation became exciting. I felt as 
if standing on the summit of a volcano about 
to explode. l 

* Nuggets? "' said Batt. 
head! What nuggets ? " 

“Twas before your time,” explained a 
man named Myall; but some one stole three 
nuggets from Cockle here in two canvas bags. 
and it seems the knife was in one of the bags. 

„Well,“ growled the other, what's that 
to do with me? I saw the knife sticking up 
between two of these logs and pulled it out. 
You might as well accuse Scott of being the 
thief! " 

„There's onlikelier things than that!’ 
said Myall, but the next instant he went 
crashing to the floor, and Reggie towered over 
him white with passion. 

Myall's. friends jumped to the rescue, 
Phineas and I stood by my chum, Batt looked, 
on with an amused smile. 

We all talked, or rather shouted, together. 
and presently the noise brought a number of 
miners, headed by Weston, to the shack.” 

In a few minutes the situation was ex- 
plained, and in an instant I recognised how 
grave it appeared to the men. Most of them 
had evidently heard the silly rumour which 
some one had mischievously set afoot, and 
here was a striking piece of evidence] 

A burly black.bearded fellow named 
Werner put the case very fairly. 

„This is a serious thing, boys," said he, 
“and we don't want no bad temper about it. 
This is Cockle's knife, sure enough, and the 
chap that found it couldn't have stolen it, 
because he wasn't in camp. But the knife 
and the gold went together." 

The men hummed approval. 

Well, then, I don't think Scott can object 
if we search the ‘ shack.’ If he's innocent— 
and nobody says heisn't —there'll be no harm 
done.“ 

Reggie shook with rage. 

“Search where you like!" cried he. 
„Phineas, you don't think I robbed you?" 

“Not a bit, my boy," replied Phineas 
stoutly. “This 'ere's a cur'ous case, but! 
remember 

„We can't all search,“ interrupted Werner. 
„We'd better nominate a committee." 

Hear, hear ! " cried the miners ; and very 


** You're off your 


soon it was agreed that Werner, Weston, 
and Cockle should form the party, while 
Reggie and I stayed in the hut to see fair 
lay. 
í Several men brought candles. which were 
lit and stuck about the room. Then all, 
except the committee and ourselves, cleared 
out and the search began. 
Reggie sat silent, his eyes blazing with 
passionate anger at the insult thus cast on 
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him. He took no notice of the proceedings, 
but I watched every movement. 

The three men did their work thoroughly, 
examining every box and possible receptacle 
with minute care. Hour after hour passed, 
and they still worked on, till every single 
article had been investigated. 

„Well.“ I exclaimed scornfully, ** are you 
satisfied? Or would you like to pull the 
house down?“ 


(To be continued.) 
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„There's only the floor now, young un,“ 
said Werner kindly; “but we'll have to spy 
in between the logs," at which I laughed. 

Down on their hands and knees they went, 
probing with pieces of twisted wire, till 
suddenly Werner, jumping up, faced us, and 
I gave a cry of horror. In his outstretched 
hand the burly miner held a familiar canvas 
bag which he had fished out from a wide 
chink between two logs ! 


— — — — 


THE CRUISE OF THE 


D* CHEYNE was a great lover of nature, 
a most ardent student and enthusiastic 
scientist. Somewhat of an astronomer, too, 
as we have seen. But even when a boy he 
must have a reason for everything. He 
would take no assumed knowledge on mere 
hearsay. He was like the cow in one sense : 
he did not mean to chew anything until he 
had smelt it, no matter who presented it. 

Well, the boy becomes the man, and the 
boy is alive long before the man, and is in 
fact the man’s father—predecessor at all 
events. As he was when a boy, so was Dr. 
Cheyne when a man—careful in his conclu- 
sions, painstaking. 

When the men who were mining came at 
Jast to a fossil forest he examined every- 
thing most minutely, and soon had an insight 
into the conditions of things as they were in 
this great country scores of ages ago. 

Moreover, many strange bones were found : 
those of monster bears, of strange reptiles, and 
of gigantic birds. 

Then indeed could he repeople the land in 
his own imagination as it doubtless must 
have appeared in those long past ages. 
The earth had not the same axis theu. 
The poles were not where they are now. 
There were no long dark Arctic nights, no 
eternal sunshine in the summer time. 

And man with all his terrible cruelties 
towards the lower animals and towards his 
fellow had not yet appeared onearth. True, 
the wild beasts and birds and creeping things 
preyed on each other. But not as the great 
human inventor preys on his fellow crea- 


tures. 
* Man's inhumanity to man 
Makes countless thousands mourn." 


But Dr. Cheyne could imagine himself walk- 
ing on the mountains here in those days— 
mountains clad in purple heaths of rarest 
hues and of a beauty we do not see now. 
He could see splendid snakes radiant in 
colours as the rainbow ; monster reptiles that 
crept and crawled in the slimy morasses ; 
great birds in the woods and forests through 
which in summer the winds whispered 
melodiously ; smaller birds that made echo 
ring from tree to trec with their love song; 
mammoths wandering in their native woods, 
curly-haired, docile, wise, who pulled the 
branches down with their curly tusks that 
they might feed ; happiness and quiet every- 
where save when storm clouds burst and 
wild winds roared through the forests, up- 
rooting great trees and causing birds and 
beasts to flee in terror as from some wrath to 
cone. 

But strange creatures too were here. 
Gigantie long-necked lizards with beaks like 
parrots or eagles, lizards with bats’ wings 
that did their business by night, and whose 
awful wails and shrieks could be heard at 
night as they flew darkling o'er the woods. 


“ARCTIC FOX” 
By Dr. Gorpon STABLES, R.N. 


CHAPTER XXII.—IMPRISONED BY GREAT BERGS. 


And these same lizards in process of time 
became evoluted into birds—the eagle, the 
osprey, the vulture. 

But the flowers, they were everywhere, by 
the side of dark loch or tarn, on brae sides, 
in grassy meadows, where strange wild cattle 
fed in the woods, climbing the trunks of the 
tallest trees; wild flowers of every shape and 
hue and colour, beautiful, beautiful wild- 
flowers. 

But one day a man came hurrying towards 
the ship in great excitement. He rushed 
below to the saloon. Black and grimy as he 
was, he paused not to knock, but dashed 
inside. | 

Dr. Cheyneand the boys were there. Look, 
sir! Oh, look ! cried the man. He held in 
his hand & huge piece of genuine coal, and 
his eyes sparkled with joy. 

“God bless you, my man!” said Dr. 
Cheyne. “You have proved that which I 
have long believed. We have this day made 
a discovery that shall give to the world 
thousands of years more life.” 


There was no occasion to dig more than 
was needed; but all the bunkers in the 
Arctic For, which were getting low, were now 
filled up, and Dr. Cheyne and the ship's 
surgeon taught the natives tho use of coal. 

Indeed, they taught these poor creatures 
much that was for their good: taught them 


to build better and more healthful igloos; 


taught them how to build chimneys with 
hearths in which coals could be burned; 
taught them a little of the science of cooking 
and a great deal more concerning the 
manners and customs of civilised life. 

Dr. Cheyne on Sundays, and at many a 
meeting besides, sang hymns with them aud 
told them the history of the world and their 
hopes of another and & better beyond death 
and the grave— a land where there would be 
neither biting blasts nor blizzards. 


t There would be no sorrow there, 
Awl neither cold nor care, 
For the days are ave fair 
In the land o' the leal." 


(I purposely alter Burns's beautiful verse 
to English.) MOM 

Many a concert was given on the hill, and 
much indeed did the ,Yacks enjoy these. 
But they listened also with intense interest 
to the lectures the ship's surgeon used to 
deliver about the beautiful countries far, far 
to the south. | 

At first they could hardly believe what 
he told them, but when Dr. Cheyne's grand 
inugic-lantern was brought on the stage and 
marvellous pictures appeared on the screen. 
they simply crowed and cooed with delight 
as do little children before they talk. 
But twilight dawned at long. long last, and 
heralded by golden and crinson clouds sail- 


IN ICY SEAS AROUND THE POLE. 


ing in a sky of deep orange and grcen, the 
glorious sun at length appeared, and the days 
began to get longer and longer. The gaunt 
and hungry bears appeared once more, 
and foxes too. Birds, returned in thousands, 
made the air musical with their strange cries. 
The bay-ice broke up around the ship, 
and boats could be lowered with men in 
the bows to push away the panenke-ice. 
Sharks also returned, and great walruses 
began to show their heads once more. Then 
summer itself came. 

Wandering along one day far inland and 
high on the hills, Leo happened to Jook sea- 
ward and cut towards the grcat sound that 
led to the sea. 

It was a good thirty miles to the junction 
of this fiord with Murchison's Sound, and I 
have already mentioned that at the entrance 
to the great salt-water lake in which the 
Arctic For was anchored the fiord was very 
narrow for several miles. 

It was at this that Leo was looking when 
he suddenly clutched Hugh's arm and, un- 
able to utter a word, pointed downwards and 
north. 

“ Heaven help us! " said Hugh; “we are 
prisoners.“ 

It was only too true. The whole of that 
natural sea-canal was blocked with gigantic 
cathcdral icebergs ! 

„The consequences will be terrible," said 
Dr. Cheyne. 

The boys had hurried down from the hill 
at once to report. 

" But," he added more cheerfully, ** we 
must keep up heart. We must take time to 
consider what is best to be done, and retain 
our self-possession. Trust in God, lads. He 
has hitherto been good and kind to us in all 
our wanderings. He will not leave us to 
perish in this wilderness of snow.” 

Then he retired to his room. In about an 
hour he returned dressed in his travelling 
costume. “ We will go and see, boys,” be said 
calmly. 

Big Bob came bounding along the deck and 
was first into the boat. When his young 
masters were going on an excursion it was his 
duty to be with them to look after their 
interests. This was Big Bob's logic, and it was 
by no means too far-fetched. 

The boat was rowed by four sturdy sailors. 
A rudder had been shipped, and Dr. Cheyne 
himself held the ribbons. The great dark 
lake was almost clear of ice, for summer 
had come, and just before Leo brought the 
terrible news all preparations were being 
made for migration to n sweeter and a 
sunnier land. 

After a ten-mile row they arrived at the 
narrows. These were about two and a-half 
miles long. and greatly to Dr. Cheyne's grief 
he found the strait blocked every here and 
there with a huge pinnucled iceberg. Some 
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of these had evidently grounded, and that 
made matters worse. 

No wonder Dr. Cheyne looked sad. He 
sat down on & rock trying to look the situa- 
tion straight in the face. 

But considering the matter in every light 
and studying it from all sides, the fearful 
fact remained. They were prisoners here 
unless released in some miraculous way; 
here they would have to live and probably 
todie. Would friends send in course of time 
to search for them? His name was a house- 
hold word in the scientific world: surely it 
would not abandon them to their dismal fate ! 

But well did Dr. Cheyne know all the 
delays that were sure to take place—all the 
meetings and learned discussions, all the ex- 
penditure of red tape that must take place 
before a ship could be sent out. Then she 
would cruise round Spitzbergen and Franz 
Josef Land first, so it would be a whole year 
before they could reach the great sound. 

Besides, the fiord in which they lay was to 
be found on no map. It was hitherto undis- 
covered. So Dr. Cheyne built small hopes 
on the search ship. 

Ought they, then, to carry tents and 
baggage over the ice far away to the very 
mouth of the sound and there encamp while 
the summer lasted, and watch for a passing 
ship ? 

That did not seem feasible, nor did the idea 
of taking to the sea in open boats and trying 
to work their way southwards as far as God- 
haven. No, no, no, he could see nothing 
before him but a miserable death. 

But he would still retain hope in God. 
Great scientist though he was, he believed 
in Him most thoroughly. > 

Then an idea occurred to him, which he 
considered might be licked into shape and 
eventually do good. 

* We'll go back now, boys, I think," he 
said aloud. ‘You must be pining for 
dinner." 

« Wouff—wow!” barked Big Bob. I'm 
hungry. if you fellows are not." 

So they commenced rowing homewards. 
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Dr. Cheyne, in a firm, manly voice, started a 
song too. He did not care to reveal to these 
young lads all the hopelessness of the 
situation. But singing somehow relieved his 
mind, and made him far less despondent. 

Song after song rang out, the boys chiming 
in when there was a chorus, and the men too, 
while Sailor Sandison, who had an excellent 
voice, gave a deep and sonorous bass. 

The last two songs they sang were those 
two beautiful ones, ** Row, brothers, row "— 


** Row, brothers, row ; the stream runs fast, 
The rapids are near and the daylight is past "— 


this and * All’s well.” 

Those on board heard the music coming 
stealing over the water, ending in long-drawn 
cadence, when the boat was still half & mile 
distant. 

Well, Dr. Cheyne was & man of method 
and decision. He always saw his clue, and 
made a dash for it. When work had to be 
done Cheyne was first on the plain, and if 
making & journey small chance indeed was 
there for the grass to grow up between his 
toes. 

At dinner he told Skipper McKenzie and 
the others about the discovery he had made 
and his plan to attract the attention of some 
passing exploring ship, and so bring to them 
relief. 

So no sooner was dinner over than he 
started off to interview the carpenter. 

The result was that a huge spar was found 
out which was intended for a jury-mast, and 
this was painted black. Also a piece of 


strong plank, five yards in length to nail a 


rope across so as to form a cross (+). 

After this all hands were called, and Dr. 
Cheyne deemed it but right to tell them 
everything. But," he added, keep up 
your peckers, boys. We'll get back yet to our 
wives, our bairns, our sweethearts, far away 
in bonnie Scotland, and just don’t forget to 
pray. We are in God's hand, and He who 
careth for the wild birds in winter will not 
forget «s, if we trust Him." 

Down below went he now. He happened 
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to have a very strong money-box, quite a- 
small safe. 

This he emptied, and then, writing a long 
descriptive letter to whomsoever might find 
it, he enclosed it. 

It was then rolled in half a dozen wraps 
or more, all of strong canvas, and finally 
roped. 

But that was a strange exodus that next 
morning was made from the ship and the 
village. 

They crossed the lake in boats, then, 
drawing these up on the beach, formed into 
line of march. The men of the Arctic For 
carried sleeping tents, food and drink, axes 
and picks and spades, and about a score of 
Yacks bore along on their sturdy shouldeis 
the painted spar and cross-piece. 

It was a long and tedious march to the 
hill on the south side of the sound—thirty 
miles and over. But they had made an early 
start, and arrived on the spot by six in the 
evening. 

Now they dined well and heartily, and soon 
after a few yarns had been spun and a few 
songs sung the tents were hoisted and pegged, 
and everyone—tired and jaded—turned in. 

Dr. Cheyne and the boys were eafly astir, 
and finding a pool of salt water among the 
rocks all undressed and plunged in. 

They| enjoyed an excellent swim, and 
returned to camp with that keen appetite 
which only the constant bather knows any- 
thing about. 

The men had hot cocoa waiting, and 
breakfast they said would be ready in ten 
minutes. 

Dr. Cheyne and his young friends went to 
have a look at the deep blue sea. 

Oh, what a longing possessed them then to 
be out and away on the beautiful ocean, all 
sail set and dancing homewards in their own 
dear barque, the Arctic Fox! Wouldthat day 
ever come ? 

They returned in silence to camn, and 
after breakfast they climbed the hill: it was 
not high, and the work was begun with 
hearty goodwill and earnestness. 
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D city of the watch-towers, is prob- 
ably of all Swiss resorts themost popular, 
and deservedly so. He who emerges from 
under the dome of the splendid new railway 
station and gets his first glimpse of the place 
in clear weather, seeing to the left the quaint 
old covered bridge over the Reuss, with its 
central tower ; in front the statelier portion 
of the town across the fine stone bridge 
which here spans the outlet from the lake; 
to the right the clear, calm lake of the Four 
Cantons; and all around a grand panorama 
of irregular and rugged mountains, here and 
there crested with the unblemished snows ; 
he, I say, who sees this for the first time and 
fails to fall in love with it, had better go 
home again. Switzerland is no place for him. 
He is more in his element in Fleet Street or 
Chancery Lane. 

The proper thing to do at Lucerne is to go 
up the Rigi—by rail ! Many of the mountains 
are now ascended by train, particularly if one 
is flush of cash and short of energy. 

Needless to say, we failed in our duty. 
We felt too hot to climb, and even if we 
wanted to spend the money we had not yet 
sunk so low as to go mountaineering in & 
railway carriage. So we took steamer down 


CRUMP AND I IN THE ALPS. 


Bv F. H. BorrTow. 
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the lake, than which nothing is pleasanter. 
We went about two-thirds of the entire 
length, and then landed at Brunnen for a 
stroll along the Axenstrasse—the road under 
the crags leading to Fluelen. In about an 
hour’s time we came to the terrace of an 
hotel under the trees high above the lake, 
where, at the little tables, sat a joyous throng 
of holiday-makers, with much food and 
more drink before them. To pass such a gay 
group were unsocial, so Crump and I appro- 
priated a table, and undertook our proportion 
of eating and drinking; after which we 
walked down by a steep path through the 
trees till we came to the water's edge. 

Here, built upon the rock whence he is 
supposed to have effected the embarkation 
of the poor fugitive in the storm, stands the 
little chapel erected to the memory of 
William Tell—brave Tell, of undying fame, 
let us hope. I know some of us have dis- 
covered the story of his life to be a myth; 
but then, we are getting so wondrously clever 
that we know most old-time tales to be 
moonshine now, and little is true beyond the 
facts that we liveand get hungry (and thirsty, 
too—some of us). So, for my part, I revere 
the memory of a brave man—a man who 


could fight well on the weak side. I do not 
regard the story as a myth. 

One very noticeable feature upon th 
steamers that day was the number of 
children. Whole schools of boys and girls 
were continually landing or embarking. I 
was told that they were taken out by the 
teachers for enjoyment, and also incidentally, 
no doubt, for instruction. It struck me 
naturally as being excellent treatment for 
the youngsters. I feel sure that if I had 
been subjected to like treatment when at 
school I could have endured it. 'They were 
as healthy children as it would be possible 
to meet anywhere, and many of them were 
pretty youngsters too. There was a small 
plump boy sitting near us at one time, with 
whom we tried a conversation, but found 
unhappily that he had limited powers of 
speech ; though Crump suggested that where 
Nature took away in one place she usually 
gave compensation in another. 

«TIl back that youngster against any two 
of the others at dinner-time," he said, and 
really it did look as if the lad's food never 
disagreed with him. 

These youngsters frequently joined in 
singing Swiss or German airs—and when I 


say singing,“ I meanit. I have known boys 
who could sing and wouldn’t, and still more 
who couldn't sing and would. But to meet 
with those who can sing, and do, is always a 
pleasure. I know our boat trips that day 
were the jollier for the presence of the Swiss 
school children. At last they sang what 
Crump thought was ‘‘God save the Queen," 


and his respect for them increased to such 
an extent at this sign of what he considered 
& graceful courtesy to two English travellers, 
that I could not bear to let him know that the 
air is also the Prussian national anthem, and 
18 often sung to the German words without 
regard to English feelings. 


We got tired of the ceaseless rain.“ 


As we neared Lucerne on the return trip, 
we were fortunate enough to witness a 
thunderstorm upon the lake. I was about 
‘to give what could not have failed to be a 
graphic description of the grandeur of the 
storm, but Crump said he would never speak 
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to me again if I spoilt a good thing like that, 
so I am fain to refer the reader to Byron’s 
“ Childe Harold," where he should find, if he 
search diligently, so vivid a picture of a 
storm amongst the Swiss mountains that he 
almost feels the fury of the weather as he 
reads. 

But though we gloried in the storm, we 

got tired of the cease- 
ae less rain. When the 
boat arrived we were 
like to be soaked to the 
skin if we walked to 
our hotel, so Crump 
extravagantly sug- 
gested a cab. But I 
pointed out that eco- 
nomy was the order of 
the day, so we went 
to the circus which 
was about to perform 
under a large canvas 
tent close to tho land- 
ing-stage, and there 
got shelter and spent 
twice as much as 8. 
cab would have cosi. 
Thus triumphed eco- 
nomy. 

It was at Lucerno 
that I suffered a shock. 
I have always refused 
to accep; the popular 
version of evolution, 
that man is, after all, 
onlya glorified monkey. 
But in this place I had 
my hair cut after the 
continental style, and 
my faith was shaken! 
I asked the barber to 
cut it short, and he 
did. When he had 
finished I asked Crump 
what he was laughing 
at, but he only replied, ** Oh! nothing,” and 
laughed some more. Even the enthusiasm 
of the barber over what he evidently looked 
upon as a masterpiece of work did not en- 
tirely compensate me. 

„How "ll you get your bag at the hotel? 
asked Crump, as he shook his head omin- 
ously. 

“Why, walk in and take it, of course! 


Why not?" I answered in surprise. 
“Oh, yes! Whynot? Certainly! Why 
not, indeed? They'll recognise you at 


once,” he said, with a most irritating grin. 

In a flash I saw his point. J had entered 
the hairdresser’s, but who was it had come 
out? Only three persons in the wide, wide 
world could say, and the evidence of the one 
who knew best was least likely to be 
accepted. 

„Look here, Crump,” I stammered, “ I'll 
pop across and see 
what time the boat 
starts, and you might 
just slip up to the 
hotel for our traps 
while I go.” 

He grinned; but 
after all Crump is a 
good chap, and he 
did as I suggested. 

There are several 
things to see in this 
lovely Swiss resort: 
the gardens ; the pro- 
menade; the clear 
lake, lively with boats, 
great and small; 
the diagrams upon 
stone pedestals which indicate the direction 
and shape of the Alps; the glacier garden; and 


other sights—for lists of which indeed it were 


better to refer to & guide-book. But com- 


monly known though it is, I cannot refrain and there i CO 
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from a passing tribute to the Lion of Lucerne, 
I do so not on account of the monument it- 
self—that is already sufficiently well known ; 
but it is the cause of that same monument 
that fires our blood. 

Think you—when the howling, blood- 
thirsty demons of the Revolution were raging 
with worse than brutal savagery around the 
Royalty of France, it was the Swiss hirelings 
who remained loyal, and gave their lives for 
the faint-hearted King. I offer no com- 
ment as to whether he was worth dying for ; 
but I think we must all agree that those 
men died gloriously, and the simple Latin 


'* How will you get your bag? 


heading over the Lion has been nobly earned 
—which may be rendered, * To the good 
faith and the valour of the Swiss." 

We were to make our way over the Brunig 
Pass from here, and as a preliminary took 
the steamer across the lake to Alpnach. I 
leave it to the imagination how much we 
should have enjoyed the scenery if we had 
had opportunity. But in point of fact both 
Crump and I dived below directly we had 
boarded the boat, and set inquiries afoot as 
to dinner. We caught the small boy who 
evidently was in charge of the second-class 
restaurant and frightened him into pre- 
tending to hurry. My meal was finished 
first, and I got on deck again as soon as 
possible to look about me. But Crump’s 
was a more affectionate appetite, and stayed 
longer with him. So that when now and 
again I sought him out, and urged him not to 
spend the whole of his trip below, he would 
answer, with his mouth full, that he would be 
up presently. However, we were both happy, 


“We frightened him into pretending to hurry.” 


which is the main point; and when at last 
his dinner was over, and together we looked 
upon the great hills, whose sides were covered 
with eno forests off pines, flecked here 

o, we agreed for 


the hundredth time that Lucerné Lake was 
worth visiting. 

I remember Alpnach in the old days, when 
the village was the starting-point of diligences 
and voitures for Biienz, and the morning 
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“ Crump told me we were two fools!” 


air was merry with the tunes of jingling 
bells and the voices of tourists and con- 
ductors. There were lively and stirring 
scenes in those days. But the times are 
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changed now, and you step from the 
steamer across to the little railway sta- 
tions, whence you either travel towards the 
Pass, or make the cogged ascent of frowning 
Pilatus, which mountain, to my thinking, pre- 
sents a finer front than the much-praised Rigi. 

We accepted the help of the train as far 
as a place called Giswyl. At this place the 
line ascends into the hills, and much of the 
journey has to be done with the help of cogs. 
Here we got off, and started our thirteen-mile 
walk over the pass to Brienz. It was a 
delightfui day, but a day calling for much 
liquid refreshment. We had gone almost a 
quarter of a mile before Crump told me we 
were two fools. My conscience told me why ; 
but for all that, I meekly asked the reason, 
and he kindly gave it. 

“ Anyone else," he said, “ would have had 
enough sense to book his baggage on by rail, 
and not drag it with him on a scorching day 
like this." 

And I knew he spoke truth. 

For all that, we had a glorious walk, 
and pitied those poor wretches who could 
not afford to walk and had to go by train. 
About four miles from Giswyl we came to 
Lungern, above a small lake of the same 
name. As you approach this village it 
would seem as if your journey must perforce 
end. A semicircle of mountains bars the 
way, and you see the railway line carried 
through a black tunnel in the rocks high 
over your head. But the difficulty vanishes 
when confronted, and you find an excellent 
carriage -road cut into the hills. This 
Brungi Pass is as pleasant as any I know in 
Switzerland. All the way from Lungern to 
the summit the road is shaded by the pine 
forests. Here and there have been placed 
seats by the wayside, and now and again 
in front of these a gap has been cut through 
the trees, to leave an uninterrupted view over 
the happy vale of Lungern. 

( To be continued.) 


SCHOOL CRICKET. 


By W. J. 


Tm three school matches at Lord's this year 

will be Eton and Harrow on July 12, 
Rugby and Marlborough on July 31, and 
Cheltenham and Haileybury on the Friday 
before Bank Holiday. In 1900 these three 
matches wereall remarkable. Harrow justbeat 
Eton by a wicket, Rugby beat Marlborough 
by making 190 runs in an hour and three- 
quarters, and Haileybury beat Cheltenham 
surprisingly after being 91 runs behind on 
the first innings. 

Other interesting matches there were, but 
none quite so good as these at headquarters. 
All through the three months there was 
plenty of cricket, more or less good, all over 
the country on school grounds—so much of 
it as to be beyond the scope of a single article ; 
and we must confine our notes, as usual, to 
the schools to whom the M.C.C. give a sort 
of finishing lesson by sending them a 
team of suitable strength to just about beat 
them and show how the game should be 
played at its best. And to these we will add 
a few that cannot well be omitted. 

Last year over forty schools played the 
M.C.C. and only three of them won their 
match ; the fortunate triad being Bradfield, 
Winchester, and Bedford Grammar. Win- 
chester were undoubtedly strong—fourteen 
matches played, five won, and only one lost 
being the season’s report. Among the draws 
was the Eton match, which looked as if it were 
to be a victory, but the Eton captain saved 
the game and made matters fairly level, the 
scores being: Winchester 183, 155; Eton 177, 
132; Eton's second innings being mado up 
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of Wormald's 34, six other scores of 1, 0, 0, 
0, 4, 0, and the two  not-out scores, 
Longman's 68 and Whately's 20 ; the match 
being noteworthy for its eleven duck's eggs. 

Bradfield were fortunate in beating the 
M.C.C., which they did by 24 runs, for they 
lost to Sherborne by 131 runs and to Radley 
by 121 runs. Bedford Grammar School 
were also in luck's way on the M.C.C. occasion, 
for they were beaten by St. Paul's, by 
Dulwich, and by Merchant Taylors; in fact 
they lost all their school matches, but they 
woke up against the M.C.C. and won by 
making 200 runs in 95 minutes. 

Fourteen of the schools drew their. test 
match. Of these Charterhouse escaped 
defeat owing to the large score of 314 made 
by their opponents ; but the team was good, 
and six matches were won, including those 
with Westminster and Wellington—the 
former more by fortune than by skill. Dulwich 
beat Brighton by 191, only one of the Brighton 
team succeeding in getting into two figures in 
the first innings; they beat Bedford Grammar 
by 33, and they beat Tonbridge ; bnt they lost 
the St. Paul’s maich by 101, mainly owing to 
Culver, who made 103. 

Eton drew with Winchester and were 
beaten by Harrow in an excellent game in 
which they made 294 and 228 and Harrow 
388 and 128 with the last man in; which 
they would not have done had not the field- 
ing been bustled to pieces by desperate run- 
stealing in one of the best examples of 
successful daring ever seen in a_ school 


match. Isleworth and Leamington also drew by 


their M.C.C. matches. Leatherhead drew 
with Epsom, but they beat Cranleigh, 
Merchant ‘Taylors’, and University Colege. 
School, and also the Bluecoat School and 
Lancing, each by 7 wickets, losing only three 
men in each match, the three wickets in one 
case producing 117 and in the other 282; and 
yet the averages were fairly level running— 
31, 28, 23, 20, 16, 10, and five single figures. 

Leys drew with Merchant Taylors, who only 
made 21 for 5 wickets, and had to abandon 
the Oundle match owing to rain; but they 
beat University College School by 167 runs. 
Malvern were in excellent form; they beat 
Repton by an innings and 268 runs, making 
218 in eighty minutes as a contribution 
towards a total of 527, in which B. A. White 
and B. S. Foster made centuries. Only one 
of the eleven had an average of a single figure, 
that being a 9, the others ranging up from 
15 to White's 51; but the Malvern ground is 
one of the easiest in England to score on, and, 
for comparative purposes, the results have to 
be taken with a discount off. 

Marlborough drew with Cheltenham and 
were beaten by Rugby, though leading on 
the first innings; Rugby winning by 9 
wickets. Mill Hill defeated Bedford Modern 
and Wellingborough; but were beaten by 
University College School. Sherborne had 
a splendid team. They conquered both 
Bradfield and St. Paul's. Five of the team 
made centuries and had averages of over 30, 
one, Lush, being 40, and one, Eglington, 50; 
while the three main bowling averages out 
of four were 11, 16, and 18. Westminster 
ought to have won the Charterhouse match, 
but the weather interfered, so that in the 
second innings they only got 32, of which the 
captain made 12. The M.C.C. match was 
another curiosity, the school making 213 for 
8 wickets, against the club's 333 for 3 
wickets with a declaration. 

The M.C.C. won twenty-five of their 
school matches, some of them, as usual, with 
ridiculous ease, owing to erroneous infor- 
mation as to relative strength. Ardingly were 
beaten by 232 runs; a pleasanter memory 
of their season was the tie match with 
Hurst. Bedford Modern were beaten by 2 
wickets and 14 runs, and they were beaten 
by Mill Hill and Epsom and Wellingborough, 
and made a draw of their Merchant Taylors 
match. Brighton beat Lancing, but in their 
Dulwich and St. Paul's matches their scoring 
was miserably small and they were easily 
defeated. The City of London were beaten 
by 2 wickets and 102 runs, and the 
Citizens met with no better luck on their 
Cranleigh trip, which resulted in their defeat 
by 48 runs. This was Cranleigh's only 
success, for they succumbed to the M.C.C. by 
103 runs, and were beaten by Epsom, Leather- 
head, and Merchant Taylors. Eastbourne 
were beaten by 225 runs, Epsom by 121; but 
Epsom beat Merchant Taylors as well as 
Cranleigh and Bedford Modern. Felsted 
lost both their M.C.C. and Merchant Taylors 
matches; but triumphed easily over King’s 
School, Canterbury, and had a good season 
generally. The Forest were beaten by 
Merchant Taylors by 1 run; the M.C.C. beat 
them by 76. 

Harrow, though defeated by the M.C.C, 
were really a good team in all points, with 
no tail to the batting, creditable bowling, 
and smart fielding. As already mentioned, 
they beat Eton after an exciting tinish by 
1 wicket, and thus gained their thirty-first 
victory in the series, of which Eton has won 
twenty-eight or twenty-seven, as the case may 
be. Haileybury drew with Uppingham after 
heavy scoring on both sides, and beat 
Cheltenham and Wellington, the latter in 
sensational style by scoring 332 runs in two 
hours; Wellington making 232 in each 
138. in and Haileybury only putting te 
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Hodges and E. C. Smith made centuries, and 
the team consequently won easily by 5 
wickets. Highgate were beaten by the M.C.C. 
by 108 runs and managed to make a draw of 
the Merchant Taylors match, thanks to the 
intervention of time. Hurstpierpoint seemed 
to be on a par with Ardingly ; they tied with 
them, and were also hopelessly beaten by the 
N.C.C., though they did worse than Ardingly 
in that encounter, for the club routed them 
by 2 wickets and 327 runs. 

King’s School, Canterbury, were beaten by 
Merchant Taylors as well as by Felsted, only 
very much more so, and Lancing were also 
among the weak and unfortunate. Merchant 
Taylors were conspicuously the other way 
about, though, like them, beaten by the M.C.C. 
Out of the eleven schools they played they 
defeated five and were beaten by two, the 
drawn games being with Highgate, Leys, 
Bedford Modern, and King's School, 
Canterbury. Raphael did wonders for the 
side: he made two centuries and had an 
average of 43, and headed the bowling 
averages with 68 wickets at an average 
of 10, the next two bowlers having averages 
of 11. 

Radley beat Bradfield, but were not remark- 
able. Rossall lost the Loretto Match and won 
that with Shrewsbury by 10 wickets. 
Rugby were fortunate in having E. W. Dillon 
for their captain, the best left-handed bats- 
man of the year, and were in consequence 
a formidable eleven. With a batting 
average of 56 he was a long way in front of 
the remaining ten, who ranged from 26 
downwards, and in the bowling averages he 
was third, with 33 wickets for 17; above him 
being S. K. Anderson, with 41 wickets for 17, 
and T. A. Tapp, with 34 wickets for15. Yet 
even Dillon could not avert the team’s defeat 
in the M.C.C. match by 121 runs. Of 
course, as Dillon made a century, Marl. 
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St. Paul's headed the M. C. C. school 
fixtures and succumbed by 144 runs, a 
promising beginning; but the Paulines 
profited, and in turn beat Bedford Grammar, 


Brighton, and Dulwich. Tonbridge were . 


beaten by Dulwich and drew with Clifton 
and lost their M.C.C. match by 169 
runs. The bright feature of University 
College School’s season was their victory over 
Mill Hill. Wellingborough, on the contrary, 
found Mill Hill too much for them. 
Wellington won nothing: the M.C.C. beat 
them by 136 runs; Haileybury beat them in 
the manner we have recorded ; Charterhouse 
beat them by 149 runs; in fact, the cricket 
was weak, owing, to some extent, to the war, 
for Wellington sent several of its bigger boys 
off to the army. 

Cheltenham lost five matches and drew 
seven. One of the draws was that with 
Marlborough. The Clifton match was fought 
out splendidly to the last and ended in a 
defeat by only 3 runs. Clifton made a 
name for themselves as fielders, but were not 
particularly strong in other ways; it was 
their fielding which gave them their victory 
over Cheltenham. The Tonbridge match 
brings them right across England ; it was 
not very cheering to have to come all that 
way for a draw. Repton were not up to the 
average last year; their defeats by Upping- 
ham and Malvern we have already noticed. 
Shrewsbury lost the Rossall match and four 
others, but they won two. Uppingham had 
an excellent captain in Von Ernsthausen, 
who could both bat and bowl. In the Repton 
match he took twelve wickets; in the 
averages he came top with 66 wickets for 14 ; 
and in the batting averages he was top, 
though he had no century to help him. 

One of the interesting features of last 
season was the tour of the Haverford 
College Eleven on their second visit, but 
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beat Malvern, Cheltenham, and Rugby, and 
were beaten by Clifton, Winchester, and 
Harrow, the last match being quite a 
curiosity, inasmuch as Harrow were so fortu- 
nate as to gain the victory before losing a 
wicket. 

The batting averages were higher than 
usual in 1900. In no less than fifteen of the 
chief ay E the top man had an average 
of over 40, in each case playing in a fair 
number of innings. Hutchings of Tonbridge 
had an average of 57, Dillon of Rugby one of 
56, Heygate of Epsom and White of Malvern 
each claimed 51, and Eglington of Sherborne 
was credited with 50. Of the ten whose 
averages were between 40 and 50 the most 
prominent were Bompas of Westminster, 49 ; 
N. C. Phillips of Marlborough and Yates of 
Winchester, each 47; Brooks of Bedford 
Grammar, 44, and Harper of Rossall (who 
played in the Surrey Second Eleven), also 44. 
Dillon, it will be remembered, played for 
Kent and London County with much success ; 
Von Ernsthausen, the captain of Uppingham, 
whose average was 32, was tried for Surrey, 
but did not do himself justice. 
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FAMOUS CYCLING ROADS. 


By A. R. Quinto. 
(With Illustrations by the AUTHOR.) 
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T is probable that very 

few readers of the 
* B.O.P." have ever seen 
& ‘‘ bone-shaker," as the 
&ncestor of the modern 
bicycle is now irrever- 
ently called. It was a 
wonderful and fearful 


instrument of torture 
to the rider, but for some time was regarded as a mere toy, and incapable 


of being-used as a vehicle for serious travel. Mr. J. Mayall, however, 
proved the contrary in February, 1869, when he started with two companions 
to ride from London to Brighton. Only Mr. Mayall succeeded in reaching 
his destination in something over twelve hours. That he accomplished the 
task at all reflects credit upon his pluck and powers of -endurance, for 'it 
required physical qualities of no mean order. It must have been rather 
humiliating, however, for the bicyclist, when, a month later, two athletes 
walked over the same course in less time than he had taken on his veloci- 
pede. 

As cycling became more popular, and as cycles improved in construction 
and lightness, rides to Brighton became more and more frequent, and 
records were established and broken year by year: The first sensational 
time was recorded on April 
27, 1874, when A. Howard 
rode from Brighton to 
London in 4 hrs. 25 min. 
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Times” from London to Brighton and back, 


'and the double journey has recently been 
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Allowing for the differences in machines and 
pacing, it is doubiful whether this ride is not 
as remarkable as the records of the present 
day. In 1888 the record was carried off by a 
coach and four, when Selby drove the “Old 


a distance of 104 miles, in 7 hrs. 50 min. But 
the cyclists would not allow the matter to rest 
for long, and, after various unsuccessful at- 
tempts, the coaching record was broken by 
F. W. Shorland, in June 1890. He accom- 
plished the feat upon a pneumatie-tyred 
“ Facile " safety, and reduced the time to 7 hrs. 
19 mins. But this record was soon annihilated, 


accomplished in somewhere about 5 hours. 


The great ambition of the cockney cyclist is to ride to Brighton. 
There is the attraction of getting to the seaside, and there is alsco 


a fascination about the distance. Itis fifty miles or thereabouts ; 
and as fifty miles constitutes a big ride for the novice, to Brighton 
he must go or perish in the attempt. Thus it is that the Brighton 
Road has become the most popular of all cycling routes out of 
London. Yet it is by no means an idea! route, nor the best 
that a novice could select for his first long ride. There is a 
plenitude of greasy town riding, and the way is often hilly and 
tortuous. 

We will not take the rider through all the suburbs, but merely 
mention that he must climb Brixton Hill, pass Streatham 
Common, Norbury, Thornton Heath, and so to Croydon. The 
narrow streets and congested traffic of this town render cycling 
anything but an unmixed joy, and, although it contains some 
ancient houses and interesting associations, it is not until it is 
quite left behind that the cyclist can breathe freely and look about 
him with the feeling that he is now fairly started on the Brighton 
Road. At the cross roads at Purley, twelve miles from the start at 
London Bridge, the road bifurcates, on the left to Eastbourne, 
and on the right it goes over the hills to the Downs. Just here 
we pass the record breakers' own particular starting-point—the 
Railway Hotel— for southern road racing. 

Coulsdon is the first village encountered, and thence & three- 
mile rise brings us to Merstham, where a good view is obtained 
and a halt may with advantage be made to explore this old-world 
village. It is as pretty a spot as Surrey affords, and typically 
English. Close by here, although not actually on our road, is 
Gatton Park, which enjoys a famous, or infamous, reputation as 
one of the last of the corrupt ** pocket boroughs." That is to say, 
that this insignificant village of eighteen houses formerly re- 
turned two members to Parliament.by the votes of seven electors. 
Shortly before the Reform Bill of 1832, when it was disfranchised. 
there were only two or three electors who still returned their two 
members, a privilege enjoyed from the reign of Henry vr. The 
little town-hall of Gatton, where the important ceremony of 
electing two representatives to servc in Parliament was per- 
formed, is still standing on & mound in the park, almost hidden 
by large chestnut-trees, as shownin thc sketch. Gatton House is 
chiefly remarkable for its marble hall, built by Lord Monson, 
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CRAWLEY 
in imitation of the Orsini Chapel at Rome, 
and adorned with rich and eostly marbles 
which he had brought from Italy. 

From Gatton Corner we turn to the left and 
enjoy the long straight run down to Redhill. 
The town is of modern growth and, as such, 
does not interest us; but Redstone Hill and 
the fir-capped common which we pass on our 
right are delightful spots for an afternoon’s 
lounge and command most beautiful views. 
Presently we emerge on to the crown of Earls- 
wood Common, and beholding the country open 
out before us wé can trace our road for many 
a mile ahead. At twenty-four miles from the 
starting-place we reach Horley, with its village 
green and fine elm-trees, which cast a grateful 
shade on a hot summer's day. A curious 
document, now deposited in the manuscript 
department of the British Museum, is the 
churchwarden's  account-book of Horley 
Church, dating from the sixteenth century. It 
contains the following item, which shows that 


in 1632 the young generation were no better than they should be: 
"John Ansty is chosen by the concent of y* minister and parishioners 
to see y' y younge men & boyes behave themselves decently in y* 
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chareh in time of diuine service and sermon, 
& to have for his paines ij°.” 

At Povey Cross the Brighton road vid 
Sutton and Reigate joins up, and, bearing 
sharp to the left, we proceed over a flat, some- 
what uninteresting country to Lowfield Heath. 
Here we pass from Surrey into Sussex, and 
soon arrive at the little town of Crawley, 
where the old signboard of the George Inn 
suspended over the road reminds us of thie 
coaching days that are past, as well as of 
& remarkable driving exploit which was 
witnessed on this stretch of road as recently 
as 1891. 

A match had been arranged between 
the Ear] of Lonsdale and the Earl of 
Shrewsbury, with the object of settling the 
respective merits of trotting and galloping. 
The match fell through at the last minute, 
but as very elaborate preparations had been 
made by Lord Lonsdale he decided to drive 
over the course alone just to prove what he 
really could do. Four modes of driving were 
to be employed—single-horse, pair-horse, 
team, and postillion fashion. Taking his 
seat in a single-horse buggy, his Lordship 
started off at full gallop, and, despite the 
obstruction of a brewer’s dray, covered 
the five-mile course in 13 min. 39 sec. 
The pair-horse was in waiting, and, with 
extraordinary celerity, the driver jumped 
from one vehicle to the other and finished 
in nearly a minute less time than the first 
journey had occupied. The chardbanc 
and four took 15 min. 9 sec., the slowest 
of the four, as was tobe expected. Then, 
stripping off his covert coat, jacket, and hat, 
Lord Lonsdale mounted one of a pair 
attached to a carriage, in which sat a groom, 
and, riding postillion fashion, covered the 
final stage in 13 min. 55 sec. The time 
for the full distance of 20 miles, including 
changes, was nearly four minutes within 
the hour—a truly wonderful exhibition of 
horsemanship. Lord Lonsdale was subse- 
quently sammoned “ for furiously driving, to 
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the danger of the public," but was ultimately 
dismissed with & reprimand. 

After leaving Crawley the road begins to 
rise through a long cutting with well-wooded 
slopes, and then up and up we go, past a 
quaint little place rejoicing in the odd name 
of Pease Pottage Green. Right away from 
here to Handcross the road is bordered and 
shaded by the most delightful forest greenery, 
and indeed the highway seems more like a 
private road through some lordly park. At 
Handcross we get our first view of the South 
Downs, and here a choice of roads awaits the 
cyclist. That on the right leads to Brighton 
by way of Hickstead and Albourne; but our 
choice is to the left, by the more interesting 
route vid Cuckfield. ; 

With glorious views ahead of us we bowl 
merrily down an easy slope, followed by a 
sharp dip, and come upon Staplefield 
Common, bisected by the highway, with its 
group of cottages and modern church. Pass- 
ing the magniticent mansion of Holmstead 
on the right hand, we have to tackle the long 
slope of Holmstead Hill, which commands 
line prospects over the Ouse Valley towards 
Balcombe and Ardingly, where the Ouse rail- 
way viaduct stalks with great brick arches 
across the meadows. Another mile brings 
us to Slough Green, whence it is a level run 
to Whiteman’s or Wither's Green, another 
typical Sussex village. Then, by an easily 
descending road, we run into Cucktield, with 
its overhanging houses, its whitewashed 
cottages, trim gardens and celebrated Talbot 
Hotel. Standing on no railway and having 
no particular manufactures, it lags somewhat 
behind the world, but it is a ‘pleasant old 
town, which nods drowsily, in summer sun- 
shine and winter snows, all round the 
calendar. It has a large and handsome 
church, filled with memorials of the Burrells 
and Sergisons of Cuckfield Park. Cuckfield 
Place stands amid the groves and avenues of 
this charming domain, its grey Elizabethan 
front and roof visible at some points from the 
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road that descends abruptly on leaving the 
townas you go southward. It is the original 
of Harrison Ainsworth's * Rookwood.” 

But we must not tarry at Cuckfield if we 
wish to reach our goal in good time, as the 
stiffest climb of the whole.journey now 
awaits us. Passing Anstey Green and up and 
down over a poor surface to St. John's 
Common, followed by a long rise to Stone's 
Pound, and we are soon face to face with the 
famous Clayton Hill. None but the best of 
cyclists ride this, for the gradient is steep and 
the road winding, so that one cannot :ee 
the top. The sleepy old village of Clayton is 
left at the bottom, whilst we plod up and up, 
until at length our labour is rewarded, and we 
stand on the top of the South Downs. It is 
a weary climb, but we have the satisfaction 
of knowing that there are no more hills 
now. It is all down-grade to Brighton. The 
road from Hicksted joins us at Fiecombe 
Corner, and we skim along through the open 
fields, past the Plough Inn and its duck pond ; 
still descending, until high walls grow up on 
either side, and the surface becomes uneven 
and bumpy, through Patcham, and we pre- 
sently reach Preston, which is but two miles 
from our destination. 

Tall trees here evershadow the way and 
the high rails of the park line our left, 
while to the right we catch glimpses of wood- 
land between the bordering trees and old 
houses. We pass beneath a giant archway, 
and there, up on the hillsides, stretch in- 
numerable clustering villas which mark 
Preston Park as the fashionable suburb of 
Brighton. Continuous streams of traffic meet 
us now as we wend our way towards the sea. 
We shall wheel by the historical Pavilion, and 
just beyond perceive the clock of Brighton 
Aquarium, and then at length we come to 
the centre, the very heart of this London- 
by-the-sea—the Old Steyne, the rendezvous 
of fashion in the days of the Regency and 
George 1v.'s reign. And there for the present 
our journey ends. 
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HovLD the House of Commons go into 
Committee some time in the near future 
with the object of considering some question 
in no way politically controversial, such as, 
the most unlikely motion, To decide upon 
one set of universal Football Rules, to be 
compulsory to all players throughout Eng- 
land and Wales, Scotland, Ircland, and the 
town of Berwick-on-T weed, the motion 
would be one that might have the effect of 
splitting up all the political parties in the 
House of Commons into their component or, 
rather, scholastic parts, for every man is à 
firm believer in the rules he played under in 
his early school days as being the only game 
worth playing, and there cannot be very 
much doubt that the rules of the “ Wall” 
game played at Eton would, in view of the 
preponderance of Etonians in the House, be 
adopted in considerable bulk. 

The battle-cry of the school of the fleur- 
de-lys has long been “Floreat Etona," and 
Eton, who has flourished in a multitude of 
professions, is particularly strong in the 
realm of politics, as can be gauged from the 
fact that out of a possible twenty, ten 
places in the Cabinet are filled by the 
following Etonians: the Marquis of Salis- 
bury (1841), Mr. Arthur Balfour (1862), the 
Marquis of Lansdowne (1859), Mr. W. St. 
John Brodrick (1871), Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach (1850), Mr. Gerald Balfour (1868), 
Earl Cadogan (1856), Mr. Akers Douglas 
(1868), Lord Balfour of Burleigh (1862), and 
the Murquis of Londonderry (1863). From 
the dates given after the names of the famous 
ten it will be observed that Mr. Arthur 
Balfour and Lord Balfour of Burleigh were 
contemporaries at Eton ; Mr. Gerald Balfour, 
Mr. Akers-Douglas, and the Marquis of 
Londonderry were likewise at Eton about 
the same time, whilst the Ear] Cadogan was 
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probably a very important youth at the 
school when the Marquis of Lansdowne was 
making his début at that seat of scholastic 
learning. 

Of the remaining members of the Cabinet, 
Harrow claims two, in Lord George Hamilton 
and the Right Honourable W. Hume Long ; 
Winchester one, in the Earl of Selborne; 
Rugby has a representative in the Right 
Honourable R. W. Hanbury, and Cheltenham 
is represented by Lord James of Hereford, 
whose name, by the way, was the first to be 
inscribed on his school’s roll. 

In the accompanying diagram the large 
parallelogram hiding the greater portion of 
the Palaces of Westminster heing drawn in 
proportion to the total number of members 
in the House of Commons, the various 
figures, bearing the crests, etc., of those great 
public schools having six or more repre- 
sentatives are drawn in size in proportion 
to the number of members each founda- 
tion can claim to have educated in early 
youth. 

A glance at this diagram is sufficient to 
show that the Etonian element greatly pre- 
ponderates in the House, nearly one-fifth of 
the members (one hundred and twenty-four, 
as a matter of fact) having in their youthful 
days scanned the pages of the Eton Latin 
Grammar at headquarters. Of these one 
hundred and twenty-four Etonian M.P.’s, 
five we have already accounted for in the 
Cabinet, and of the remainder Mr. George 
Wyndham (Chief. Secretary for Ireland), 
Viscount Cranborne (Member for Rochester 
and Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs), 
Captain Pretyman (Civil Lord of the 
Admiralty), Sir W. H. Walrond (Patronage 
Secretary to the Treasury), and Mr. H. T. 
Anstruther (Junior Lord of the Treasury) 
are members of the Government not BORE 
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whilst the Chairman of 
J. W. Lowther, is yet an- 


Cabinet rank; 
Committees, Mr. 
other Etonian. 

Of tne forty-eight Old Harrovians ready to 
uphold the somewhat mongrel game of foot- 
ball (which is, we believe, gradually giving 
place to the game as played under Associa- 
tion! Rules) rendered necessary by the stick- 
iness and slipperiness of the clayey soil of 
IIarrow, and in addition to the two Cabinet 
Ministers, there are the ex-President of the 
Local Government Board (the Right Honour- 
able Henry Chaplin), Mr. A. G. Murray, x.c. 
(Lord Advocate of Scotland), and Mr. Grant 
Lawson (Parliamentary Secretary for the 
Local Government Board). 

Rugby claims the third highest aggregate 
of members in Parliament, and, in addition 
to its Cabinet Minister, has two other members 
of the Government in Mr. J. Austen Cham- 
berlain (Financial Secretary to the Treasury) 
and Mr. Arnold Forster (the Secretary to the 
Admiralty). The number of Old Rugbeians 
in tbe House is twenty-six. 

For the fourth place Winchester ties with 
University College, London, at which latter 
seat of learning the Right Honourable Joseph 
Chamberlain received his early education, 
both foundations having thirteen represen- 
tatives, or one more than Cheltenham. 

Clifton has nine members to look after her 
interests, and Marlboro', Charterhouse, and 
Shrewsbury six apiece; but, unlike Preston 
Grammar School, who can claim a Minister 
in Sir John Gorst (the vice-President of the 
Board of Education), or Haileybury, who 
is represented in the Government by Mr. 
Hayes Fisher (one of the Junior Lords of 
the Treasury), Wellington, who claims the 
Financial Secretary to the War Office (Lord 
Stanley), Edinburgh. Academy, whose repre- 


sentakte is Me N torne * General (Sir R. B. 
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Finlay K.C.), Portlushington School, whose 
interests are doubtless watched over by an 
old alumnus, Sir Edward Carson (Solicitor- 
General), and Belfast Academy, who edu- 
cated the Attorney-General for Ireland (the 
Right Honourable John Atkinson), they 
do not possess a single Minister between 
them. 
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APOLOGY, 


fol- 
lowing 
interest- 
ing narra- 
tive has been 
suggested by a 
literal transla- 
tion from the 
Latin perpe- 
trated by Smith 
minor. The co- 
herency and 
common - senge 
of the thrilling 
Story, and its 
literary beauty, 
are the only 
excuses offered 
for its repeti- 
Lion. 

Should it ever 
reach the eye of 
the said Smith minor, he will not fail to 
recognise his own free-and.easy Style of 
rendering into English a faithful and well 
considered translation of the many beauties 
handed down to us by the grand prose of 
Aucient Rome! 


DOOK I. 


Towering on high stood the low mud walls 
of the hidden 1 


except the peaceful scintilla of & distant 
Star. 

“ Eheu," he said; but, alas! there Was not. 
Then did the Cohort Coriobustus warm as 
to his head, call aloud “ Seize him!” and 
not too soon: and then they fled, but high 
"pon the battlements unseen the noise was 
as of many things. 

Afterwards, he having despatched the mes- 
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The Westminster boys when at school 
enjoy exceptional privileges in respect to the 
right of entry to the Houses of Parliament; 
whether the experience of 
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sengers, it came. Dazzled as to the darkness 
they wished greatly, but asses are no more 
that many legions: 80 they did. 

It could not happen until the hour 
after the place appointed, so they with cheer- 
ful cries did weep much; but so much the 


e iri 
e mye 
we" 


fact that only three out of the 670 members 
in the House hail from the adjacent St. 
Peter'g College, Westminster ; & similar 
number, by the way, received their respective 
educations at Wellington, Brighton, and the 
City of London Schools, the latter establish. 
ment claiming the Home Secretary (the Right 
Honourable C. T. Ritchie). 


up the moat, so that it was a great day of 
triumph. 

The Enemy is advancing,” he called 
forth, and even just as he did, there was not! 
Slowly round the great mountain the 
sound of silent legions came to their vision, 


— 
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'" Undaunted and afraid, calling 03 the lower ones to rally." 


more as they endeavoured, so much the more 
also did the dust of many chariots become wet. 
Then the mighty Coriobustus, undaunted 
and afraid, calling on the lower ones to rally, 
took thought of the baggage; but sweet 
things are good, and how should they ? 
By the light of the loud trumpets he built. 


and then they knew: long afterwards the 
sad neighing of rats flew away and the Senato 
WAS in an uproar. 

Messengers having now arrived, the batter- 
ing ram was let loose, and Balbus the Great 
being of the number, many bricks were 
brought before the Pro-Consul. 


The feast was then ordered and the impedi- 
menta being even so, the barbarians sought 
for those in the vanguard. Then did the 
pugnacious rival vehemently become zealous : 
not even also were the lictors dismayed by 
the words of the great orator. 

In letters therefore was the Cohort Corio- 
bustus accused thereof, and he being now 
utmost of them all, wondered greatly, and 


*** The enemy is advancing!’ he called forth.“ 


swiftly placing upon the hindermost foot- 
prints both heavy and sore the coward was 
undone immediately and sooner also. 

„Great Cæsar,” he wrote, “let them all 
come and see and conquer!” And it being 
well known amongst those loving good things 
that the Standard of the S.P.Q.R. also like- 
wise that of the “ B.O.P.” was high and of great 
flourish, they ordered forth many more of 
these things and rejoiced in the happy days. 


HERE are artists and artists. ‘The portrait 
painter, the landscape artist, his humble 
brother who produces hazy visions of green 
grass and blue sky on the street paving 
stones, and the lightning artist of the 
halls, we are all more or less acquainted 
with, but the alphabetical artist has not yet 
achieved that fame to which his skill may be 
said to entitle him, and he is perhaps not yet 
known to any of the readers of this maga- 
zine. The writer feels, therefore, that no 
apology is needed for bringing under the 
“ public eye " some specimens of the work of 
his artist collaborator, whose specialty well 
entitles him to distinction. 

At first sight one would certainly not as- 
sociate the letters of the alphabet with 
portrait-sketching in any shape or form. 
Yet, as is shown by the illustrations which 
accompany this article, there seem to be in- 
finite possibilities lying dormant, so to speak, 
in the letters of the alphabet. 

Let us glance first of all at the earliest 
stages of the work of an alphabetical artist. 
In our younger days most of us have wasted 
precious moments, which should have been 
devoted to gaining that knowledge of the 
three * R’s’’ which was to form the founda- 
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Now a wonderful thing unfixed the others 
of them, and he commanding the soldiers 
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the great forests of Gaul, he did not, but 
calling on the war gods, he was hurled with 


His courage being now very high, he led the charge.“ 


‘caught the worst and those 
on the highest part escaped 
with the booty just as the 
snow rises on the Ides of 
June. But forthwith the 
great Coriobustus, his cour- 
age being now very high, 
did lead the charge. 

Not any movement gave 
a light; the very torches 
were when the war dogs 
entrapped the traitor: then 
all was still as the loud 


complaining of flying field  * 
mice. It could not hold Zo 
the drawbridge. 
The long terror was thus 
even too short, and the "s 


noble Coriobustus, sighing a happy groan, 
went under: in the space of a moment 
he was there also. Fighting his way through 


AN ALPHABETICAL ARTIST. 
Bv J. ALEXANDER. 


tion of our future careers, in drawing faces 
with fine strokes of the pen. Our first illus- 
tration—the simplest £ypes of alphabet faces 
— shows how one might with advantage utilise 
the craving of the youthful mind to carica- 
ture. On the slate are six faces, each made 
out of the five vowels A, E, I, O, U—in speech 
simple enough by themselves, they become 
wonderfully expressive when used in con- 
nection with their fellows. 

Our second illustration shows a further 
and more elaborate development of this same 
principle. First we have the“ vowel face," 
followed by three others, in which conso- 
nants are introduced. Here, too, are attrac- 
tive possibilities of combining the learning of 
the letters of the alphabet with elementary 
drawing ! In these days of haste and hurry 
the saving of time thus effected is not to be 
scoffed at. Moreover, as in the case of the 
vowels, the expression in the faces is sym- 
bolic of the wealth of romance, adventure, 
and pathos, which owes its existence m the 
first place to the letters of the alphabet. 

But now let us confine ourselves more com- 
pletely to the work of the alphabetical artist 


“ He was hurled into the middle of the next campaign.” 


much force into the middle of the next cam- 
paign. 
(To be continued.) 


sake, in fact! The series of drawings in our 
next illustration show the gradual growth of 
an alphabetical face. P," “S,” and “I” 
help to make a start, whilst the artful inser- 
tion of “C” in the body of the “ P" and 
the letter “J” placed under *S" com- 
plete the picture and the face. The ad- 
ditional letters used in the further elabora- 
tion of the portrait gradually add to its 
effect, until at last we see a completed cari- 
cature, made up of no less than fourteen 
letters. 

Other illustrations show that the alpha- 
betical artis& need not necessarily confine 
himself to the names of people ; even profes- 
sions, trades, and callings can also be carica- 
tured. Our two lines of defence—the navy 
and army—are given as examples. 

Look at the nautical man, and note how 
the word “ sailor "is utilised. The bare neck 
and clean-shaven face are cleverly used for the 
formation of the letter * R,” the“ S," “A,” 
„J,“ and “L” form the face, and the cap 
does duty for the “0O.” The soldier, too, 
with his military bearing and knowing smile, 
is pencilled from the letters of his calling. 


as apart from the value of his accomplish- Trace the letters and see how they have 
ments as educational factors. Art for art’s been utilised, and how artfully his forage cap 
Digitized by OOQ C 
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becomes an “pR” while his sense 


of The likeness of Lord Roberts is a very 
hea-r-ing becomes acutely alphabetical. 


tration is appropriately that of his rival, 
resid*nt of the Transvaal Republic, 


good one, the seven letters forming his name the late P 


But it is in dealing with the names of lending themzolves well t» the tracing of his The whole of the letters in “ Paul Kruger ” 
celebrities that the alphabetical artist excels. — well-known physiognomy. The next illus. have been used here. It will be seen in this pic- 


ture that the outline of the face, in conjunction 
with the visible parts of the brim of his hat, 


has been made to do duty for the * U.” The 


“A” is perhaps a rather battered one; but 
then, the gentleman's hat has always been 
notorious for its battered condition, until the 


ex-president's recent appearance in a brand- 
new one. 

In conclusion, the last illustration has 
been drawn to show how the alphabetical 


Queen of A B C." 
difficulty in tracing the alphabet; the exi- 
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and it is with a certain amount of pride he 
has entitled the picture “the King and 


— 
ye 


: Fu 


Fig. 7. 


The reader will find no 


artist may control the whole of the twenty- 
six letters of the alphabet. It is the artist's 
£nal effort for the purposes of this article, 


gencies of the X," so to speak, preventing 
a more loving posture on the part of the king 
and his consort. 
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The above sketches, showing one boy with “The 


ball at his feet," and the other with his “ Brain ina 
cloud," are by Major-General R. BADEN-POWELL ; and 
attached we give a facsimile of his letter also : 
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A. L. F.—1. Yes; it is evidently intended to be 14 feet 
6 inches long by 23 square. 2. About 4 inches wide. 
8. The deck planking should butt close up against 
the transom, with the beam underneath to support 
it, and the planking should not be carried over the 
transom, as shown in fig. 10. 4. For making a more 
useful boat, read the instructions which appeared in 
the April part, 


P. W. BEDFORD.—You would probably find one of tho 
indiarubber, “ exercisers” of benefit, as breaking the 
monotony of the dumb-bells. Otherwise you cannot 
do better than yon are doing. 


AN INTERESTED READER OF THE “ B. O. P. — Thank you: 
we note the additions. Your enclosure gives not 
only the arms, but the inseription and the crest 
(which is the wyvern of Mercia). Most of the other 
towns have also crests and inscriptions or mottoes 
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E. G. UNDERWOOD and F. LAMB.—]. Muter'a isa good 
book on practical chemistry, sois Bloxam's. 2. You 
should get Roscoe's Elementary Chemistry " (not 
the primer). 3. The law now forbids the making of 
fireworks except under licence. 4, Griffin & Co., 
Sardinia Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields. 


J. L. Deas.—1. Mr. Hobden's articles will be published 
in book form. 2, The twenty-second volume is 
not yet out of print.. 3. Apply to some of the 
yacht agents advertising in“ The Field.” 4. There 
is a shop in Wardour Street, Oxford Street end ; 
another in Waterloo Road, where the trams stop: 
and there are several in the Minories and about the 
London Docks. 5. Mr. Frank Cowper is still alive. 


A. B.—1. Your French possession is an Italian. Your 
" stato " being “ Italo." 2. Spanish War Tax ; what 
else could * guerra " be ? 


VN(LUSOt 
“Ol. 


C. A. Cox.—Look at the advertisements in the news- 
papers, or-take a walk along Victoria Street, or round 
by the National Gallery—or ask a policeman. There 
is no difficulty in finding them. 


H. 8.—“ How to build a cheap lathe “ was on page 15 of 
the eighteenth volume, and consequently in the first 
number. i 


F. MACDONALD and ATLAS.— You might get the infor- 
mation at the Coin Department of the British 
Museum. 


NESCIO.—Several of the stamp dedlers. See the ad- 
vertisements in our wrapper. 


ARCTIC.—The cost would be, perhaps, 1,5004. The 
crew should be at least a dozen. North America is 
the best side, as it is in British territory. The return 
from the furs, ete., wonld be trifling, 
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The B.O.P.” in the Wild Woods! (See our Ertra Special SUMMER NUMBER !) 
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A D e “DAISY CLAIM,” 
AY KLONDIKE. 
ip ‘THe | 1 i e o f A By WILLIAM James Marx. 


CHAPTER IX.—A COURT OF JUSTICE. 
190 who, throughout the pro- 


Ww Yg ceedings, had scarcely once 
- stirred, jumped to his feet. 


“This is part of some infamous 
plot,” said he. “ On the honour 
of an English gentleman, neither 
Morley nor I had anything to do 
with the missing nuggets.” 

" Of course you didn't," ex- 
claimed Phineas cheerfully. 
„There's some stupid mistake.“ 

Weston looked very grave; 
Werner was angry and scornful. 

* The camp will judge,” said he 
coldly. “If you can give an ex- 
planation, so much the better for 
you. Come, Weston and Cockle, 
I'm going to call a meeting." 

„All right,” said Phineas. 
„ Mou'll find me here.“ 

* Come along," said Weston. 
* You'll be wanted yonder to spin 
your yarn. Better get a square 
meal, Scott, and an hour's sleep if 
you can." 

^ Thanks," replied Reggie; it's 
kind of you to advise me, but don't 
think I'm not equal to facing a 
miners’ meeting." 

They went away after Phineas 
had shaken our hands, and then 
we looked straight at each other. 

“ What does it mean ? " I asked. 

“Robbery,” said my chum 
quietly. * Someone has engineered 
this to jump our claim.” 

“ Batt?” 

“How? He wasn’t in camp; 
and to all appearance had never 
heard of the nuggets.” 

Remembering Webster, I told 
Reggie of his being in Circle City, 
and how he had treated me on 
board the Swallow. 

“That doesn’t help us much, 
Dick. I’ve never even seen this 
Websier, and he certainly hasn't 
been in our 'shack. However, 
well take Weston's advice and 
have breakfast. Perhaps a cup of 
tea will clear my brain ; it's dread. 
fully fogged at present! Did you 
ligen Ou | see poor old Cockle's face? 

“Yes; the old chap looked 
" = r miserable enough.” 
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for you. I don't know exactly what those 
brutes will do; but should it come to the 
worst, remember you’re an English young- 
ster!“ 

I nodded cheerfully, and Reggie went on: 
„It's a poor end to our prospects, but I 
wouldn't mind so much if it wasn't for the 
shame of the thing. The yarn’s bound to 
travel, and the news will go to England of 
two Britishers having been shot in Circle City 
as gold-sneaks. I've got you into an awful 
mess, Dick." 

“Rubbish! It isn't your fault. 
there's some one coming!“ 

Porter's Creek was deserted, not & miner 
was at work; everyone had finished break- 
fast and was hurrying into the town. 

Weston and Werner were just approaching 
Daisy Cottage. 

* Awfully sorry," said Weston, with a touch 
of good-nature, ‘but there's a committee 


Listen, 


Waiting to hear your defence against a charge 


of stealing those nuggets."' 

Heggie flushed, but, keeping back his 
temper, he said, All right. We'll play our 
part in the farce." 

* You won't find it much of a farce," said 
Werner sternly, *and I'd advise you not to 
be too flippant.” 

Tne committee consisted of every miner 
who, by hook or by crook, could be squeezed 
into the biggest saloon in the place, while 
the others had formed up in an orderly crowd 
on the outside. 

They made a little lane for us to pass along 
in Indian file, Werner leading, Weston bring- 
ing up the rear. 

Reggie walked with head erect, meeting 
every eye fearlessly, and certainly looking 
very unlike a typical thief. 

The saloon, as I have said, was packed ; 
the chairman of the meeting sat on the 
counter, ande we were told to sit one on each 
side of him. In spite of our danger, I could 
barely keep from laughing at the ridiculous 
position. 

The crowd was very quiet, and one could 
easily tell the miners meant strict business. 
They did not seem angry or excited, but pre- 
pared according to the best of their ability to 
give a true and just verdict. 

Little time was lost in opening the pro- 
ceedings; on a favourable working day time 
meant money in Circle City. 

The chairman began with a little flight of 
oratory, but was soon pulled up, all standing. 

„Gentlemen,“ said he, “we all know the 
American Eagle, the bird of liberty and 
justice, the mighty ——" 

„Stow that rot!” interrupted a voice from 
the crowd gravely, “and come to business.“ 

* All right, boys!" responded the orator 
cheerfully. ** Well, here we are at the bed- 
rock. Most of you know that Phineas Cockle 
had three lumps of gold stole from his 
‘shack.’ Last night, or rather this morning, 
& bag containng one of the nuggets was 
found beneath the prisoners’ boarding. It is 
for this honourable court to decide if the 
prisoners put it there. Stand up, Phineas 
Cockle.” 

He was already standin 
sounded legal. 

“Is this your bag?" 

„Mes, said Phineas; but you're on the 
wrong tack, old hoss. These youngsters 
never stole it.” l 

„That's for the court to decide," said 
the chairman, looking rather nonplussed. 
“What you have to do is just to tell your 
story." 

I will refrain from writing our friend's 
evidence, which was the most extraordinary 
jumble imaginable. Beginning in Californy, 
it ambled into Texas, worked round to the 
Rockies, and was garnished with the lives 
and doings of various mining heroes whose 
memories Phineas still dearly cherished, 


— 
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It was a magnificent chance to work in a 
string of his old yarns, and he took the 
fullest advantage of it, till at last one 
economist of time proposed to shoot him 
through the door. 

One point, however, stood out very clearly, 


and the miners were quick to seize it— 


Reggie and I were the last people in Cockle's 
„Shack before the nuggets were missed. 

Ephraim P. Batt gave his evidence with. 
out hesitation, though he was evidently 
anxious to shield us asfar as possible. Con- 
cerning the gold he knew nothing; ihe 
knife, as he had said, was sticking up 
between two badly laid logs. It was an old 
one of no particular value, and he had used 
it quite innocently for cutting his plug of 
tobacco. He described the fracas in Daisy 
Cottage till the arrival of the miners, and, 
beyond that, he could of course say nothing. 
. Werner gave his evidence in similar style, 
exaggerating and diminishing nothing, and 
his words made a tremendous impression. 
When he finished speaking I knew from the 
men’s faces that our doom was sealed. 

„Well, prisoners," exclaimed the chairman 
affably, * I must say the case looks pretty 
black, but if you've anything to drop in 
the other scale the court gives you the 
opportunity.” 

Forgetting in my excitement our ludi- 
crous position, I went to stand up, and of 
course toppled over, when Phineas with 
the gravity of a barn- owl helped me back to 
my place. 

“ Miners of Circle City," I said, “my 
speech won’t take a minute in the making. 
My partner and I know nothing about this 
gold. We aren't thieves, and if we were we 
shouldn't have robbed the only man in the 
camp who had stood our friend." 

„I' put my last ounce of dust on that!“ 
exclaimed Phineasin aloud voice, and a mur- 
mur of sympathy ran through the crowd. 

Turning to Reggie, the chairman asked if 
he would like to air his sentiments. 

“I didn't steal the nuggets!” exclaimed 
my chum hotly, “ nor did the boy ; but if you 
want my opinion I'll give it you. The 
whole thing isa plant. As long as we were 
working a worthless claim nothing was done ; 
we were free to waste our time. To every 
one’s surprise, Daisy Claim became the 
richest property in Circle City, and then this 
charge was faked up. Who is at the bottom 
of it I can’t say, but you all know well 
enough that neither the boy nor I would 
have stolen a pin!" 

These were bold words, and the miners 
answered with a grunt of dissatisfaction. 

"Perhaps," said the chairman, with a 
wave of the hand, some other gentleman 
would like to speak," and the noise sub. 
sided when it was seen that Vhineus was 
again addressing the assembly. 

This time he kept more closely to his 
point. 

"Look here, boys," he began, “I think 
you'll allow that I ought to have a say in 
this matter.“ 

The audience responded with ** That's all 
right, Cockle!" “Get it over!" ‘ We'll 
run you for the Senate!" Save it up for 
the Fourth of July!“ 

* Well," he continued blandly, * this gold 
as was lifted was mine. and I don't believe 
that either of these Britishers had a hand in 
it. I've known ‘em from the first day they 
came ashore, and there's nothing of the 
greenback about ‘em. They're straight as 
a die and game as a grizzly —that’s what I 
say, and Phineas Cockle knows a man when 
he sees one.” 

It was very pleasant in our hour of distress 
to tind one outspoken friend; but we had a 
second who was an even more powerful 
advocate. 

This was Weston, whose claim lay near 
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our own, and who had long ago told me cf 
the rumours circulating in the camp. 

In spite of the circumstantial evidence 
against us, he still believed in our innocence, 
and in a capital speech boldly expressed his 
opinion. 

After that the flow of oratory ceased, and 
it was left for the chairman to sum up, which 
he did in characteristic fashion. 

„Well, gentlemen,” he began, there's the 
evidence, and it is for you to say what you 
make of it. It seems to me there isn't much 
doubt. The nuggets didn’t walk away in the 
first place, and the thief would be sure to 
hide them—one here, perhaps, one there. 
Then comes the story of the knife. I don't 
want to talk against Ephraim P. Batt. He's 
eaten Scott's bread and nat'rally tried to do 


. the best he could for his own boss." 


The men greeted this remark with ap- 
proval; the chairman beamed like an orator 
who has made a telling hit, and continued: 
* Well, then, the gold's lost and some of it's 
found. Where? In a mighty cute place, I 
think! And what I want to know is, if Scott 
didn't put it there, who did ? " 

" Vote!" cried a man from the back of 
the room. We don't want any gold-thieves 
in Circle." 

The sound of the voice made me glance 
up sharply, and, oddly enough, Reggie seenied 
strangely excited. 

"That's sense!“ growled another man. 
“Put it to the meeting; we can’t stay here 
all day." 

The chairman beamed again ; he was evi- 
dently enjoying himself. 

„The case is before the court," said he 
grandly. Lou have heard the evidence and 
the defence. All those who find the prisoners 
guilty will please hold up their hands." 

My heart sank like & stone, for it seemed 
that every hand in the room went up. 

* Now those on the other side," said the 
chairman, and about & dozen men, including 
Phineas and Weston, voted us innocent. 

“The majority is overwhelming," the 
chairman announced, *and I do hereby 
declare by virtue of my office, that the 
prisoners, Reginald Scott and Richard Morley, 
are gold-thieves in the eyes of the law and 
their fellow-miners." 

«And I say," cried Reggie passionately, 
“that it is an infamous plot made up to cheat 
us of our rightful property!“ 

The miners growled savagely, but my chum, 
never blenching, looked back at them with 
scornful pride, as if he were their master. 

* Prisoners at the bar," said the chairman, 
and we certainly were at the bar, though not 
in the legal sense, *you have been found 
guilty of a serious offence, and it remains for 
the court to provide a punishment. You are 
young, and it seems a pity to send you out 
of the world so soon, bot justice can't be 
tampered with. Still, if you've anything to 
say for yourselves, this honourable court is 
ready to listen." 

At this, Reggie, standing on the counter, 
exclaimed : * Fellow-miners, I won't waste 
your time by making along speech. You have 
judged me guilty of a crime I did not commit, 
and on that point I shall say no more. There 
is one thing, however, I would ask. Hang 
or shoot me as you please, but don't touch 
my partner. He is o a boy. I am re- 
sponsible for his life; I brought him here. 
and over in the old land he has a motherless 
and fatherless sister waiting for him. Put it 
down at the very worst that I stole the gold 
and he helped me; he's too young to be 
hanged. That's all. Do what you like with 
me, but spare the boy! 

I tried to speak too, but Weston hustled 
me into an inner room with the sage remark. 
„Least said soonest mended.” Reggie joined 
me immediately, and we were left alone, while 
the miners debated on our fate. 


Reggie had recovered his spirits. 

" It's all right, Dick,” said he gaily; “ they 
won't touch you— Weston said as much and 
I'll trust you to clear my name. That's all 
I care about." 

“ Don’t, Reg," I stammered. 
me miserable. 
spare your life." 

“If they don't, promise me to go to my 
people— you'll find the address in my letters. 
I've a mother in England, Dick, and it will 
be better for her to learn the truth from you 


* You make 
Perhaps, after all, they'll 
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THE CRUISE OF THE 


CHAPTER XXIII. —RAISING THE 


D: CHEYNE was a truly good and religious 

man, but he was shy and did not like 
to make a show of his religion. When he 
prayed he preferred to do so “ quietly in to 
himself," as the Scots say. God, you know, 
who heareth you in secret, can reward you 
openly. 

But when the great cross was erected and 
the case deposited beneath, he could not 
resist the temptation to gather his men 
around him and breathe out his soul and 
wishes in prayer. 

Bareheaded as he stood there, clutching 
the pole with one hand and gazing upwards 
as he asked Heaven to bless and make 
effective the work they had just done, and to 
send them relief in his own good time, he 
looked a splendid figure. Literally he was 
really clinging to the Cross. 

In silence they commenced the return 
journey. 

Dr. Cheyne was more hopeful, and he 
desired to make both boys and men thankful 
also, so he cast all gloomy thoughts away. 

“Come on, lads," he cried merrily. ** See 
whether you or I can ski the fuster.” 

And away they went right merrily on 
their snowshoes, Big Bob racing and barking 
around them ; barking till the welkin rang ; 
barbing till he awoke many a sleeping bear, 
who yawned, raised their great heads and necks 
and looked around. 

^ There's more there than we can eat, my 
dear," one Bruin said to his wife. “I think 
we'd better sleep another hour.” 

So they snoozed again. 

A pack of Arctic foxes appeared on the 
top of a hill. White and blue were they. 

Cheyne and the boys could not help 
pausing to look at them through their 
glasses. 

How pretty they were! No artist can 
conceive the strange and picturesque atti- 
tudo. assumed by them, yet all was so 
perfectly natural. 

But they disappeared as quickly as they 
had come, and the journey was continued. 

“I should think. sir," said Leo, some 
passing ship was almost sure to see our 
signal of distress." 

„We must rest in hope. We cannot alter 
fate. But as to passing ships—hardly so 
many enter the great Sound as we see passing 
Gravesend.” 

“ True ; but you do think some one will see 
it. don't you ? ' pleaded Hugh. 

In time," said Dr. Cheyne. 
shorter. We have but to wait." 

The men and officers were in the boat at 
last, and not feeling extra tired. 

The Yacks they had taken with them 
entered their kyaks, aud soon the little ex- 
pedition was on board. 

Charlie gave Big Bob a slap in the face be- 


* Longer or 
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than to live years in sickening suspense. 
Listen! Isn't that Phineas talking?“ 

* Yes. The old chap's on the war-path.“ 

„He's fighting for our lives, Dick - yours 
and mine. He has an uphill task. If—if it 
goes against both of us, Dick, hold*your head 
high." 

Never fear! " I answered, trying to smile 
cheerfully. 

Presently my chum spoke again. 

“Did you hear that fellow in the crowd 
crying out to vote?” hc asked, 

(To be continued.) 


“ARCTIC FOX" 


By DR. Gonpon STABLES, R.N. 


cause he had gone away without him. But 
friendly relutions were soon re-established. 

Dinner was on the board in the beautiful 
saloon. The tablecloth was spotlessly 
white. Indeed, the steward had bent a new 
one for the occasion and put down the bright- 
est of silver and the most sparkling of crystal. 

He had looked at the table admiringly 
some time before the arrival of our heroes. 

His head was cocked a trifle to one side 
consideringly. 

" The only thing it does want," he said, 
“is a flower.” 

No flowers in this part of the world! 

“Happy thought, though,” he continued, 
talking to himself. “I have that lovely 
bouquet of feather-flowers my sweetheart 
—poor Linda—gave me to help busk our 
garland on May morning.”’ 

He quickly opened his box, and there they 
were, so sweet and charming and natural 
that they would have deceived a nurseryman. 

It was a glorious dinner, and the boys and 
both doctors did ample justice to it. 

The fragrant coffee came in just at the 
finish. 

There was much to talk about to-night. 
It happened to be Saturday, and the usual fun 
and yarning went on forward. 

But the chief talk in the saloon hinged 
upon home. Ay, and their chances of get- 
ting there. But there was not a gloomy 
face around the table. 

Very cosy, too, the saloon looked. Dr. 
Cheyne did like dining in daylight, but the 
skylight was completely covered and 
darkened with tarpaulins, and down below 
here the rosy-shaded electric lights were 
turned on. 

Dr. Jamieson sang some rare old Scotch 
songs t.-night. All Jamieson's songs had 
choruses to them, and he didn't sing the 
choruses all by himself either, you may be 
well sure. 

Fishing and hunting were now the chief 
recreations which our people went in for; 
but, of course, games were not forgotten, and 
& football-club was started. The mate's watch 
contended against the second mate's or the 
spectioneer’s. 

Hugh and Leo took part in these. They 
were now very strong lads, as it was two years 
and a-half since they had bidden farewell 
to the shores of bonnie Scotland. 

Dr. Cheyne lent himself and all his splendid 
energies to trying to improve the condition, 
mentally as well as physically, of the poor 
Yacks. 

He and the doctor continued their lectures, 
and Dr. Cheyne got them all to give up mere 
sun-worship. ‘The sun was no god, he told 
them, but was placed there by the great 
Supreme Invisible, to Whom they wereto pray, 
although they could not see Him. 
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“Yes. I could not see him, but I recognised 
him by his voice. It was my old enemy, 
Webster." 

„Webster?“ echoed Reggie thoughtfully. 
“ I thought—but there, it must have been a 
dream. How still they are outside! Now 
they're breaking up and going away. The 
question’s settled; we shall soon know the 
worst now.“ 

The door was pushed open, and several men 
entered. What was it they brought us—a 
message of life or death ? 


AROUND THE POLE. 


CROSS -A WEARY TIME. 


New igloos were built, far more comfort- 
able than the old. 

Poor creatures! These simple folks 
were just likechildren ; just as easily led and 
quite as trusting and confiding. 


The long, long summer's day—months 
long-—during which time 
* Daylight never closed its eye," 


ended at last, and the sun set one mid. 
night in the north. 

Hardly down till he was up again, however. 
He seemed loth to leave this lone, lorn land, 
with its grand and awesome scenery. 

But no ship had yet sighted the great 
cross that loomed darkly against the snow. 

It was evident enough that no help could 
arrive this year, and that another dreary 
winter must be spent in this wilderness. 

Skipper McKenzie now took an opportunity 
to overhaul the stores. 

It was time. 

He found that much of the bear and rein- 
deer meat had gone bad. 

It had to be thrown away. But even after 
this there were provisions enough to last for 
another year, with economy. 

This was cheering news, and at Dr. 
Cheyne's advice it was determined that if no 
vessel came to their relief they should in-the 
end of next summer, when the frosts fell, load 
great sledges and, with the assistance of the 
Yacks, attempt to march south as far as the 
nearest semi-civilised settlement. 

Those men were Britishers, and therefore 
heroes. What is it that a Briton will not 
attempt? „Ay, and carry through.” 

But why, it may be asked, should they not 
begin the dismally long march about mid- 
summer, or before ? 

For two reasons. It would be impossible 
then, owing to the softness of the snow, to 
sleigh in comfort ; there would be danger too 
from falling avalanches of snow. But the 
chief reason was this in summer they would 
have to double every gulf and sound, while 
later on, when the frosts fell, it would be 
possible to pass right over the frozen bays. 


The headman of the village, if indeed 
there was any headman among these simple 
socialists, was called Boodoo. He was old, 
and commanded some degree of respect even 
from his children. Boodoo would last many 
years yet. There would be no occasion to 
club him for a long time to come. Nor had 
the chief any great desire to be clubbed by 
his sons and afterwards popped down the 
ice-hole out of sight. 

Of course there was a happy hunting- 
ground, and on winter's evenings Boodoo, 
after his death, would frequently leave heaven 
and, descending with tens of thousands of 
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other spirits, dance in the sky in the form of 
Aurora. 

But happy hunting-ground or no happy 
Hunting ground, there was enough hunting 
n this world to please Boodoo. 

So, when one of his sons said to him, 
„Whenever you re ready, Daddy, we are, and 
so are the clubs. We'll soon put you to 
:leep," Boodoo drew himself haughtily up. 

„When I want you, O most dutiful child, I 
shall send for you!” 

All this in the Yack language, of course. 
Well, but Boodoo, old though he was, could 
talk English now with some degree of 
fueney. 

“I mean to go fifty miles south and west,“ 
mid Dr. Cheyne to him one duy. ‘ We shall 
start the day afterto-morrow. I trust to you 
co get everything ready." 

Boodoo looked doubtful, and was silent for 
a brief spell. Then he spoke. 

* Plenty man there,” he said. * Plenty gun. 
De Kava Yacks one ver' bad man." 

“What are these Kavas then, Boodoo ?” 

* Bad, bad. Plenty mooch fight, spear and 
hairpin.” 

* Harpoon, you mean, my good Boodoo. A 
bairpin is only used by women-folks as a 
weapon of warfare.” 

* Harpoon, ess, sah. De Kavas mighty big 
tribe. Sometime da come here and rob and 
‘ill plenty mooch.” 

* Well, anyhow, we'll pay them a visit, and 
"f they brandish a spear or lift a harpoon my 
men shall give them what for. But we'll go 
armed to the ears.” 

* Bravo !” said Boodoo. 
quick and fast." 

It took three days’ easy journeying to 
veach the land of the Kavas. But from the 
cop of a high hill about noon on the third day 


“Den I go too, 


‘WHERE was one peculiarity boasted by the 
1 Pennine village in which I was born, and 
this consisted of a heronry belonging to 
Squire Travers. The feathered inhabitants 
of this bird habitation were, however, in no 
great favour with us schoolboys, for the 
cimple reason that Wast Beck —the mountain 
Stream that ran through the village—was 
often denuded of its red spotted trout by the 
predatory bipeds. 

Most of the Cragside boys were keen fishers, 
and perhaps even more enthusiastic still was 
Mr. Gordon, our headmaster, who was 
equally at home with Jock Scott—most 
Tilling of flies—or the brandling worm. 

As probably comparatively few readers of 
She B.O.P.” have ever seen a fellside beck or 
stream, a brief description of one may be of 
interest before I plunge into my story 
proper. 

In the first place its current is very rapid, 
the stream at times taking leaps over rocks 
tify or more feet high. At the foot of these 
auscades large shallow pools are generally to 
be found, and it is in these pools that the 
small black-backed mountain trout are so 
abundant. These pools are known to the 
Zellside dwellers us tarns. 

Especially during the nutumn season the 
becks are subject to sudden floods, and a 

‘atercourse which a few hours previously 
had been dry would become the channel of & 
rushing, impetuous torrent, and many are the 
sheep and fell«ide ponies — the latter scarcely 
larger than Bhetlands— which ofttimes are 
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they looked beneath them to see a village 
near to a great lake, the igloos larger and ten 
times more numerous than Boodoo's. 

They s&w and were seen; the whole 
village was astir in less than five minutes. 

With his lorgnettes Dr. Cheyne could 
count as many as two hundred men armed 
with long spears, harpoons, ropes, and 
knives. 

There was no doubt about it now that 
they meant mischief. But both Jamieson and 
Cheyne marvelled much that among these 
peace-loving and simple nations of the far, 
far north there should be a fighting tribe at 
all.* 

Dr. Cheyne had with him twenty men, all 
well armed and with abundance of ammuni- 
tion, besides fifty Yacks, so he had no fear for 
the result. 

He deemed it right, however, to fortify his 
position, so he set the Yacks at once to work, 
and they soon threw up an embankment of 
snow on top of thishill; five feet thick it was 
— with embrasures for the firing party. 

The spears those savages brandished 
would be ugly at close quarters, but the 
harpoons were worse. Fancy being har- 
pooned through, say, the shoulder—then, by 
means of ihe attached rope, dragsed right 
out of the trench to be leisurely hacked to 
pieces by a merciless foe. 

In half an hour's time, with many an 
eldritch scream and war-cry, the savages 
commenced the rush up hill. They had 
removed their upper garments and daubed 
their faces with red and white clay, so they 
looked hideous demons. 

Now Dr. Cheyne was really merciful, and 


> That such a tribe does exist inland I do not doubt 
fora moment, but they are not true Eskimos, 


(To be continued.) 
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THE SQUIRE'S HERONRT. 


By WILLIAM JOHNSTON, 


Author of * One of Buller’s Horse," ete. 


caught by the flood and drowned, And now to 
my story. 

The heronry owned by Squire Travers, the 
principal landowner for many miles around, 
stood—and maybe stands to-day—on a 
height above Cragside Mill. 

This height was crowned by a dozen 
majestic larches that formed a prominent 
landmark for many miles around. In the 
tops of these larches Squire Travers’ herons 
built their nests, doing their fishing mostly 
in the upper reaches of Wast Beck, Blea-gill 
Tarn being their favourite rendezvous. 

A few days previous to the opening of my 
story three male herons, splendidly plu- 
maged, had been picked up by the Squire’s 
keeper as dead as a door-nail, and it began 
to be whispered among the schoolboys that 
Jimmy Brown—the *: duffer " of the school — 
knew something as to the cause of the birds’ 
demise. It was even hinted that Jimmy's 
nimble fingers had discharged sundry 
marbles from a catapult at the herons, and 
three of the little stone messengers had found 
their respective billets. Catapults have the 
peculiarity of doing deadly work without 
making any noise, and Jimmy, like his 


favourite weapon, was as silent as the grave. 


But somehow Brown held his head a trifle 
higher during the next few days, and the 
conclusion forced itself upon our minds that 
he was the culprit guilty of bird-slaughter. 

The morning was & glorious one as we 
fellows of the first class sat listening to Mr. 
Gordon's demonstration of a problem in 


hated making war even on walruses. But 
these were men, and he would fain have had 
peace. 

So he ordered blank cartridges to be fired 
first. i 
The Kava men paused. 

They believed till now that they had come 
to fight men, not fiends. But fiends or men, 
on they were rushing recklessly next minute. 

“ Now, lads,” cried Dr. Cheyne, “ give them 
ball!“ 

The Kavas were within fifty yards when 
that first withering volley was fired. 

Their men staggered and fell dead and 
wounded in all directions. 

To reload did not take many seconds, for 
those Kava men still pressed on. They 
knew no fear. 

Two or three spears had they each and now 
a whole cloud of these fell into the trenches, 
killing one Yack and wounding several. 
Hugh and Leo had a rifle each. Volley 
after volley was poured into the Kava ranks, 
and sadly thinned them. But none of our 
men had yet dropped. 

It would soon be hand-to-hand work, but 
as each man had a seven-chambered re- 
volver and had practised shooting for years, it 
would now go hard indeed with these Kavas. 

One other staggering volley. Now, lads. 
Down guns. Revolvers now and seal clubs.” 

The Kavas are within twenty feet of the 
snow fort, and the revolver fire is playing 
terrible havoc. 

„Reserve your fire to the last now, my 
brave fellows," shouted Dr. Cheyne. 

He held up his arm to emphasise his 
words. That moment a harpoon pierced it, 
and he was rapidly drawn on to the snow 
rampart and over it, to meet his awful 
doom. 


Euclid. To be truthful, I fancy that most of 
our minds were away up at Blea-gill Tarn. 
A spate (tlood) had occurred on the previous 
day, and the water was in grand condition for 
fishing. 

“ Now, boys." Mr. Gordon said impatiently, 
"I want your undivided attention. To 
describe a square upon a given finite straight 
line. Iam speaking more especially to you, 
Brown. Iwish——-" 

Brown’s eves had wandered to the door 
instead of being fixed on the blackboard, and 
not without reason, for the next moment 
Squire Travers walked abruptly into the 
schoolroom, followed by his keeper, the latter 
carrying a dead heron in his hand. 

The Squire’s face was red with anger as he 
jerked out, * Another of my birds dead, Mr. 
Gordon; killed by one of your boys. Look 
here!" and taking the heron from hiskeeper's 
hand he held it up to the master’s gaze. 

Of course we boys were interested. Some 
pellet had struck the bird known to naturalists 
as Ardea cinerea in the eye, which was 
covered with extravasated blood. 

Mr. Gordon’s face wore an interrogative ex- 
pression, and the Squire went on: My keeper 
says he saw a schoolboy up at the heronry 
this morning.—Is the boy present now, 
Walker ? " he added, turning to the keeper. 

Walker glanced at the fellows in the first 
class and, after hesitating a while, pointed to 
Brown. I expected Jimmy’s face to turn 
crimson; but no, there occurred not the 
slightest change of countenance. 
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“ This is the boy, sir," said the keeper, still 
pointing to Jimmy, who sat frowning at the 
spenker. 

“Ts that a correct statement, Brown?" 
inquired Mr. Gordon. I thought I made it 
quite clear that the heronry was out of 
bounds." 

" And a proper thing, too," grunted the 
Squire. Now, boy, answer. Did you kill my 
heron?” 

Brown was on his feet in an instant, with 
a decided scowl on his face. 

Mr. Gordon repeated Squire Travers’ 
question. 

“Are you guilty of causing the death of 
this bird, Brown ? ” asked Mr. Gordon. 

Jimmy's answer was short and to the point. 

* No, sir," he cried somewhat fiercely. 

* I have never found this boy guilty of an 
untruth," said Mr. Gordon gravely. 

* But my man says he saw him," blurted 
the Squire. 

1 know nothing about it, sir,“ said Jimmy, 
addressing Mr. Gordon, and never con- 
descending even to glance at the Squire or his 
keeper. 

"Have you a catapult?” asked the 
Squire; that is what the mischief has been 
done by." 

Jimmy did not seem to heed the question. 

The query was again put, this time by our 
master. 

* [ have not, sir," was Jimmy's nnswer. 

After a lot more talk, the boys of the First 
were asked to turn out their pockets, but 
nothing in the shape of a lcthal weapon was 
found. 


After indulging in several growls, Squire 


Travers left the schoolroom, but not before 
informing us that he intended offering a 
reward of five pounds for the discovery of the 
perpetrator of the outrage. 

If lessons had proved odious before the 
advent of the Squire, I am afraid they 
proved trebly so after he took his departure. 
It seemed ages before the minute-hand of the 
clock rested on the magic figure twelve. 

After dismissal we fellows of the First took 
up a position in a corner of the playground, 
and opened fire upon Jimmy Brown with 
volleys of questions, Jimmy all the while 
listening with an air of abstraction on his 
handsome face. Yes, despite his lethargic 
mental qualities, Jimmy was a handsome 
fellow. 

"Now, Brown, own up," said a chap 
named Gurney. “ You know you killed the 
heron.” 

“Gurney,” began Jimmy, and little lines 
began to gather between his eyebrows, if 
you don't shut up I'll kill you —I mean Ill 
give you & hiding you won't forget, mind you 
that“; and to give Brown due credit he 
certainly looked ferocious enough for any- 
thing. 

„Bravo, Brown! cried another fellow. 
“ And what about the other three?” 

" Ah, that is another thing, Henderson," 
returned Jimmy without hesitation. “ Yes, 
I polished those three off, but I know nothing 
about this one. I'll not be blamed for a 
thing I know nothing about., But I'll tell 
you this, fellows—I'll wager now that before 
a week is over the heronry will want a new 
set of tenants.”’ 

“You never mean it, Brown? ” chorused 
several of the boys. You're not in earnest." 
“ You see," was Jimmy's laconic answer. 

“Then you'll get into trouble," said 
Henderson. 

“That is my affair, not yours," retorted 
Jimmy hotly, and soon afterwards we 
separated. 

Now Brown and I were chums. I believe 
I must confess to owning more brain power 
than Jimmy, but for physical stamina I 
couldn't hold a candle to him. 

Both our fathers were well-to-do sheep- 
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farmers, their farms adjoining; and as we 
strolled home that night across the fell 
Jimmy unfolded a plan that nearly took my 
breath away. 

"Look here," began Jjmmy, I'll spot 
every one of those herons, see if I don't." 

Now had I possessed the sense which 
years of experience have since brought me 
I should most emphatically have declined to 
listen to Jimmy's plan of wholesale extermi- 
nation. I hesitated, however, and so Jimmy 
talked me over, and I eventually became a 
passive agent in the serious sequel. 

Jimmy’s proposed mode of procedure was 
simple enough. From long-continued obser- 
vation, Brown knew that as soon as the sun 
began to light up the fellside peaks the 
herons used to hie to Blea-gill Tarn for their 
morning meal, so Blea-gill was fixed upon by 
Jimmy as the scene of slaughter. The time 
was to be the following Saturday, and on the 
Friday night I watched Jimmy fashion his 
weapon of destruction. 

He had found, after a long search, a little 
fork of tough ash, which he whittled down 
to proper dimensions. To the ends of the 
fork he attached a couple of pieces of the 
stoutest elastic webbing I had ever seen, 
the holder of the projectile being an oblong- 
shaped strip of leather he had cut from the 
side of an old boot. 

After the catapult was finished, Jimmy 
proceeded to test its firing capabilities, and 
he opened my eyes considerably as I wit- 
nessed his feats of prowess with the 
machine. 

Brown was nlways noted as an adept at 
marbles, and he had by him a store of some 
hundreds, mostly of the variety known as 
*" stonies.”’ 

I do not know whether this appellation 
will be understood by all boy readers of the 
„B. O. P.,“ but in my boyhood's days marbles 
were classed under three heads—viz. 
“ stonies," “ potties," and “ penkers.“ 

These, of course, are North-country 
phrases, and, I should think, confined to 
Durham, Northumberland, and possibly 
Westmoreland. , 

The “potties” were made of clay, the 
“stonies’’’ being the gaudily painted stone 
spheres imported from Germany, and com- 
monly sold at twenty & penny. 


The “ stonies " formed Jimmy’s projectiles, . 


and with twenty shots he scored eighteen times 
at a mark no less than seventy yards away. 

* We shall have some sport in the morn- 
ing, J „said Jimmy grimly, as I prepared 
to go home. 

We were up betimes on the following 
morning. There were just the faintest 
streaks of yellow light in the eastern sky 
as I joined Jimmy. I had crept downstairs 
on tiptoe, fearful of waking the household. 
My boots and stockings I put on only when 


I had cleared my father's farmstead, and I 


must own to feeling a considerable degree of 
discomfort. 

Blea-gill Tarn was about a mile from our 
homes, but the way we took to reach it was 
double the distance. Jimmy had an object 
in taking the longer route. The southern 
end of the tarn was compuratively flat and 
open, but northwards its edges were lined 
with big boulders of rock, among which we 
meant to hide so as not to be observed by 
the herons, which, though dull birds in many 
respects, are wary enough to detect the 
approach of human kind. 

It was just breaking day when we en- 
sconced ourselves behind a ledge high on the 
landside that ran for a score of feet or 
more into the water. 

The morning was very chilly, and a white 
mist arose from the water like a steam-cloud 
over the tarn. 

Presently the sun began to disperse the 
mist, and we could see the trout leaping at 


the flies that hovered on the surface of the 
tarn. There were, however, no signs of any 
herons, and Jimmy's face began to wear u 
clouded expression. His eyes constantly 
wandered towards the heronry, which wus 
distinctly visible. 

„Here they come." Brown whispered at 
last, and we crouched lower down behind the 
ledge. A big flapping of wings informed us 
that the herons had arrived for their 
matutinal meal, and presently our eyes were 
greeted by the sight of eleven herons wading 
in the lower shallows of the tarn. 

The birds were unconscious of cur presence, 
for, perched upon their high stilt-like legs, 
they began poking their long bills under the 
water, raising their heads whenever they 
secured a dainty morsel in the shape of an 
unlucky trout. 

The nearest heron was some eighty feet 
away,and Jimmy, adjusting his catapult, took 
aim—and missed ! 

The marble struck a boulder and was 
shivered intoa score of pieces. Inan instant 
the birds stretched their wide wings, ‘and 
after much circling disappeared behind a 
neighbouring hill. 

I'm an ass! Jimmy audibly soliloquised ; 
“but they'll come back.“ 

And so they did. The birds this time 
arrived in pairs, avoiding the boulder struck 
by Jimmy's marble, and settled down at the 
farther side of the tarn, quite fifty yards from 
where we were crouching. 

Every now and then one of the herons 
would raise its head and, after looking round, 

emit a peculiar cry. 

Jimmy again took aim, and this time with 
effect, for a bird reeled, and then fell into 
the water. Contrary to our expectations, the 
remaining herons continued their fishing, and 
with four successive shots Brown brought 
down four more. 

Jimmy had just adjusted another marble, 
and was about to take a long shot, when the 
remainder of the herons rose and flew 
towards the heronry, their long outstretched 
necks turned in the direction of safety. 

Jimmy’s quick eyes soon solved the 
problem of the herons’ rapid departure, and 
he whispered, “ Look, J——-! there's that 
fellow Walker, the Squire's keeper." 

My heart seemed to jump into my mouth 
as I looked at the keeper, who with staring 
eyes was gazing at the stricken herons, a 
couple of which were feebly flapping their 
wings in the shallows. 

^ Well," cried Walker, and we could hear 
his words quite plainly, “this is a funny 
go ! 1) 

„I'm going to clear out of this," whis- 
pered Jimmy, so come along." 

I am a fellow who when & boy was 
overburdened with adipose tissue, and I had 
not the slightest doubt that if the morning's 
events should resolve themselves into a 
chase, I should speedily be enacting the role 
of captive. 80 in answer to Jimmy's 
suggestion I crept into a crevice formed by 
an overhanging portion of the ledge. 

The fellow’s coming round," said Jimmy: 
“T fancy he smells a rat, for he is wading 
across the shallows. Geta little farther in 
or he'll spot me." 

But do as I would, I found it an impos- 
sibility to move & dozen tons of rock, much 
as I desired to do so. 

«Ill save the situation," said Jimmy 
resolutely, and he crept round the boulder. 

In my hiding-place I could hear the 
keeper as he stumbled over the numerous 
fragments of limestone that dotted the edges 
of the tarn. 

My heart beat violently, while the artcries 
in my temples seemed as though they would 
burst, for I knew that if I were discovered it 
would mean something serious for my father, 
who was a tenant of the Squire's. 


. The keeper's heavy footsteps drew nearer, 
and the next moment I must have been 
spotted, had not Jimmy taken to his heels, 
running as swiftly as he could down the fell- 
side. I could hear the keeper halloaing as 
he followed Brown in pursuit, and when I 
fancied the pair had got sufficiently far away 
I crept out of my place of concealment to 
watch the chase. 

Both were still running, but Jimmy was a 
good hundred yards ahead, and after a time 
the keeper halted, and sat down on a boulder 
by the side of the narrow path quite half a 
mile away from the tarn. 

Walker was shaking his fist at Brown, who 
still kept on his way. Jimmy had dropped 
his catapult as he edged round the boulder, 
and, after tying it to a big stone, I threw it 
into the tarn. where it sank to the bottom. 
This was the best I could do for him. 

Taking off my boots and stockings, I waded 
across the shallows - to where the two maimed 
birds were still struggling in the water. 
One was nearly dead, so, leaving it to its fate, 
I carried the other tenderly to the bank, 
and left it lying on a bed of heather. There 
was nothing more I could do for it. 

To reach home I made a détour of half a 
dozen miles, and it was nearing the dinner 
hour when I strolled past Cragside Mill. 
The first person I met was the keeper, who 
was lolling over the parapet of the bridge, 
looking at the mill-race. 

Owning a guilty conscience, I expected to 
be tackled by the keeper, but to my great 
relief 1 was allowed to pass unquestioned. 
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For four years after this little episode I 

never set eyes on Jimmy, for the same day 
he was sent down to some friends living in 
the Wear Valley. Squire Travers had 
insisted on this step being taken. 
. When Jimmy did return he was wearing 
the uniform of a Royal Hussar, having 
enlisted as a soldier. Shortly afterwards I 
left for College. ' 


I do not think this little story would have 
been written but for an accident. Quite 


recently, through the kindness of a sergeant- 
major of Hussars, I was placed in possession 
of a quantity of literary matter relating to 
the doings of his distinguished regiment, 
which has as its colonel-in- chief His Majesty 
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THE CRICKET SEASONS OF 1900 


I AST year a few changes were introduced 
4 into the laws of cricket : the closing 
time was shortened and six balls were bowled 
to the over. This year, whatever reforms 
may come about are apparently to be 
obtained by pressure and not by law. 

^. Cricketers as a rule are mostly concerned 
about their batting; this year it is bowling 
and fielding to which their attention is 
directed. Batting is strong enough to look 
after itself for a while: what with perfect 
pitches, short boundaries, bad fielding, and 
light bats the making of centuries comes 
easy. Why did not our grandfathers make 
such scores as these? Because their pitches 
were rough, they had no boundaries, they 
knew how to field. and their bats— well, try 
an old bat—one of the oak ones for choice— 
and see how you would like to hit with it all 
day! Even with the patent bats of to-day 
the man who has made a century thinks it 
beneath his dignity to catch a ball or stoop 
to prevent its going for a fourer. Things 
have indeed come to a pretty pass when we 
have the captain of the Surrey Eleven writing 
about fieldsmen as little mounds of earth 
facing each oth?r with a lingering hope in 
their eyes that they will not be compelled to 
fetch the ball! 

These lethargic fields are seemingly to be 
dealt with by their committees, but the 
energetic bowlers who do not bowl, but throw, 
have at last brought down on them the 
wrath of a majority of the captains, and have 
received what ia very like an order of 
suspension, which may or may not be 
suspended. This throwing has been going 
on for years ; why it was not stopped before 
no one could say except the umpires. Some 
of the men on the suspension list have never 
really bowled a ball in first-class matches 
except to complete the over in which they 
have been warned. 


By W. J. Gorpon. 


Lord Harris years ago, when captain of 
Kent, refused to play Lancashire on account 
of Mold and Crosland, and if he had been 
backed up then the thing would have 
collapsed. It is curious what a captain can 
see when he is in the pavilion watching his 
men getting out, and what he cannot see 
when he is busy in the field. Mr. MacLaren, 
for instance, has been so busy in the field 
that he has never seen Mold throw, and 
Ranji has been so wrapped up in the game 
that he never caught Mr. Fry in the act. 
Fortunately, or unfortunately, Phillips, the 
umpire, has been looking that way once or 
twice, and the result is an agitation which 
will end in throwing being stopped or 
legalised. It is a pity that the bowler's hand 
was ever allowed to get above his shoulder ; 
in that permission the whole of the trouble 
arose; but we are not likely to get back to 
that old fashion, and we shall see what we 

shall see, and probably have to pity the poor 
umpire. 

County cricket will be as interesting as 
ever. The fifteen first-class counties may be 
divided into two groups—the first ten and the 
next five—who seem to confine their changes 
to themselves. Last year two of the five, 
Worcestershire and Leicestershire, occupied 
the same positions as before ; but Somerset- 
shire rose two places, to the top, and Derby- 
shire rose two places from the bottom. In 


1899 Hampshire headed the group, in 1900 


that county waslast: which will be last this 
year time will show, but it will be one of 
these five. 

Coming to the upper ten, there were many 
changes. Yorkshire ran from third place to 
first; Lancashire, from fourth, became second ; 
Kent, from eighth, became third ; Sussex, from 
fifth, became fourth; Notts, from tenth, became 
fifth ; Warwickshire, from seventh, became 
sixth; and Gloucestershire, from ninth, be- 
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draws being due to bad weather. 


and Worcestershire. 
Reason, but it was better than 1899, and Derby. 
shire went up two places. 
badly knocked about, no average being 
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the King. Among the regiment's records 
occurs the following passage, which I tran- 
scribe literally: 

“ Many individual acts of gallantry might 
be recorded of this day (El Teb), but one of 
which special mention was made was the con- 
duct of Private Brown of the —th Hussars. 

“This man, who was skilled as a boxer 
and noted as & deadly shot, being annoyed 
during the action with the ditticulty of 
approaching his active and  lithesome 
adversaries, dismounted from his horse, and, 
attacking & group of Arabs, knocked half a 
dozen down with his fists. Unfortunately, 
he received a sword-cut which disabled him, 
and he was eventually slain." 

. Poor Jimmy Brown! 
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AND 1901. 


came seventh. The conspicuous feature of 
the year was the fall of London—Middlesex, 
from second place, going down to eighth; 
Surrey, from first, dropped to ninth; and 
Essex, from sixth, becoming tenth. All 
along this list the counties sorted them- 
selves out geographically. Thetwo northern 
counties were together; so were the two 
southern counties and the two midland 
counties ; the western county was by itself, 
and tho metropolitan counties were not 
divided—two of them, Middlesex and Surrey, 
making a tie of it. 

Altogether one hundred and sixty-six 
matches were played—seventeen more than 
the year before; and of these ninety-six were 
won and seventy drawn, a good many of the 
Yorkshire, 
at the top of the list, won sixteen matches 
and lost none; Hampshire, at the bottom 
of the list, won none and lost sixteen; 
but these were the only two who had an 
unbroken career of victory or defeat. 
every. other county having both losses and 
gains. 

Derbyshire played only eighteen matches 
and won two of them, those with Hampshire 
It was not much of a 


The bowling was 


under 20, the averages of the two men, 


. Bestwick and Hulme, who did most of the 


work, being 25 and 27. The batting was 


. more successful, averages over 30 being 


obtained by Mr. Wright, Bagshaw, and 


` Storer, the last, who headed the list, doing 
, little but bat, his bowling being an expensive 
luxury and the wicket-keeping being gener- 
, ally entrusted to Humphries. 


Essex began well by beating Gloucester- 
shire and Surrey, and in the course of the 
season beat Hampshire and Leicestershire ; 
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but out of twenty-two matches. there were 
only these four wins. Their bowlers failed 
them. Young was out of form, so was Mr. 
Bull; Mr. Kortright returned to the team, 
and did better as a batsman than as a bowler, 
though he came second in the bowling 
averages, the first place being held by Mead, 
who took 122 wickets at an average of about 
151. After so much good work, his hard 
luck at his benefit match was all the more 
noticeable, for it rained on the Thursday 
&nd on the Saturday, and on the Friday he 
met with an accident which prevented his 
taking any further part in the game. His 
bowling and Carpenter's batting would have 
done credit to any side, but, though Mr. 
Perrin and Mr. McGahey did well with the 
bat, the team as a whole were not formid- 
able, and in many cases played as if they 
anticipated defeat. This year they will 
play the same number of matches as last, 
but they will meet Notts instead of Hamp- 
shire. 

Gloucestershire did fairly well: with two 
more matches to play, four more matches were 
won and one less lost than during the pre- 
ceding year, and all through there was a 
liveliness about their cricket which made it 
worth looking at. They were beaten by 
Essex, which spoilt & record, but as a set-off 
they beat Lancashire, which they had not 
done for eleven years, and, as usual, they 
were not in their full strength until the 
school holidays began, and then they played 
up magnificently, when most of the teams 
were getting stale. Mr. Jessop was excellent 
as captain, batsman, bowler, and fieldsman ; 
Mr. Townsend, though out of form at first, 
again proved himself invaluable; Wrathall 
greatly improved ; Roberts bowled with much 
of his old success, and fortunately so, as 
Paish was rather a failure; and Board was 
as good as usual at the wicket and around 
it. 

Hampshire could honestly ascribe some of 
their misfortunes tothe war, which affected 
them in several ways. It took away their 
military men, the mainstays of their eleven, 
and it took away the crowd from the county 
ground, who found it more interesting to look 
at troopships than at cricket. And so Hamp- 
shire had a bad season all round, and did 
nothing noteworthy except win no matches 
and become the last of the fifteen. 

Kent had & very different experience. A 
record of eight wins and only four losses out 
of twenty-two matches, giving a rise in the 
list from eighth place to third, was some- 
thing to be proud of. Kent has never been 
champion county, but it is now well up in 
the running, and with a team so strong and 
well-balanced as that of last year its 
chances of being so are by no means remote. 
Mr. Mason was at his best: he played in 
every match and had a batting average of 58 
and a bowling average of 19, and was in all 
points an example to the men he led. In 
Blythe the side had a really good slow bowler, 
who howled throughout the season, taking 
114 wickets at 18 runs apiece, a really good 
average, as averages went in 1900. Mr. 
Bradley, who is a bowler of a different type, 
was not so successful as usual, though he 
took 74 wickets. The batting, which was 
strong, was made all the stronger towards 
the end by the inclusion of Mr. Dillon, the 
Rugby captain, a left-handed batsman of 
unusual promise, who will probably be very 
much heard of again. 

Lancashire were also strong, and with 
Yorkshire formed a class by themselves. 
They won fifteen matches; Yorkshire won 
sixteen; Kent won eight. They lost two 
matches; Yorkshire lost none; Kent lost 
four. They made thirteen points ; Yorkshire 
made sixteen, Kent made four. Thus the 
championship was really a race between 
Yorkshire and Lancashire, which was run 
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neck and neck until Gloueestershire knocked 
out Lancashire at Manchester on the 28th 
of July, the other defeat being by Surrey at 
the Oval on the 18th of August. Their 
batting was good, but their bowling strength 
was remarkable. With Briggs and Mold, 
and Cuttell and Sharpe, and Webb and 
Hallam, they had every reasonable variety, 
and that it was successfully utilised is shown 
by the first five averages being under 20. 
Tour of the batting averages were over 30, 
and in each case on more than 1,000 runs, 
Ward and Mr. MacLaren each exceeding 1,500, 
with an average of 37, the other two being 
Tyldesley, who was less consistent than 
hitherto, and Mr. Hartley, who had improved 
considerably. As an instance at any rate of 
position being justitied by form, it is notice- 
able that Lancashire's matches with 
Yorkshire and Kent, the counties coming 
just above and below, all ended in draws, and 
that Sussex, the next, was only once 
defeated. 

Leicestershire remained last but one, 
though credited with three victories, those 
over Derbyshire, Hampshire, and Middlesex. 
The season was more encouraging than the 
results would indicate, for there was much 
more life in the cricket and several new 
players, all of them youny, and few of them 
disappointing. With the opening of the new 
ground the county may improve its position 
in more senses than one. 

Middlesex had a curious season, with an 
interval of three weeks in the middle of it. 
In the first act there were nine matches, of 
which six were lost and two drawn; in the 
second there were thirteen matches, eight of 
which were won and four drawn. The 
change was in a large measure due to three 
men—Mr. Bosanquet, released from Oxford 
after the University match, and Mr. Douglas 
and Mr. Wells, who became available as soon 
as the school holidays began, particularly 
Mr. Wells, who never did better. All through 
Mr. Warner played splendidly, his average 
of 44 being only surpassed by the 78 of 
Mr. Stoddart, who took part in only two 
matches. 

Nottinghamshire rose five places in the 
championship list, and though they did not 
make so many runs, were really better than 
they had been for the past seven years. 
Strange to say, their wins were as numerous 
as their draws Stimulated by the success 
of their young bowlers, T. Wass and John 
Gunn, and perhaps not altogether regardless 
of the diminished attendance at their 
matches, they brightened up their cricket — 


and it wanted it—and the results were 
gratifying all round. They beat Derbyshire, 
Gioucestershire, Kent, Leicester, and 


Middlesex, the finish of the Kent match 
being really exciting. Lancashire beat them 
twice, Middlesex beat them once, and Surrey 
beat them once, though with difliculty, so 
that they only met with four defeats. The 
batting averages were noticeable in their 
level character. It was no longer a case of 
Shrewsbury and Gunn first and the rest 
anywhere. They were still at the head, but 
only with 32 and 30 respectively, and follow- 
ing them were five over 20 and five over 10, 
while no man in the team made & thousand 
runs. 

Somersetshire had sixteen matches, and 
lost eleven of them. In a season of draws— 
seventy of them among the “ fifteen counties 
— Somersetshire played out every match but 
one, that against Sussex at Taunton, which 
was spoilt by heavy rain preventing any play 
on the first day. Of course Somerset beat 
Surrey—they always do—but this time it 
was a double victory. The other county 
beaten twice was Hampshire, and these were 
Somerset's four wins. Surrey and Hampshire! 
What can be said about performances as 
a guide to form when the performances are 


such as these? Though the season was in 
many ways disappointing, the western county 
went up two in the list, and if they bad only 
fielded better and had better bowling they 
would have gone up more. Among the bat- 
ting averages, which were headed by Mr.L. 
Palairet, that of Cranfield was a curiosity : 
he played in 27 innings, he made only 164 
runs, the most he made was 24, and yet his 
average was 13, for he was 15 times not out! 

Surrey had & bad year, and went down 
nine places. Nine wins and seven defeats— 
two of them from Middlesex—and a dozen 
draws, out of twenty-eight matches, left an 
unpleasant feeling that something was wrong 
with the champions of the previous year, 
who had not done so badly for seven years. 
There were runs enough—it could not be 
that but matches are not won by mere 
batting for batting's sake. Runs must be 
saved as well as made; and Surrey made 
little effort to save them. Mr. Jephson's 
lament as to the present state of fielding 
should be taken to heart by his own team. 
The number of boundary hits made against 
Surrey was out of all proportion, and many 
of them not an effort was made to save. By 
some of the team the work of keeping down 
the runs, and getting the opponents out, was 
left entirely to the bowlers, and the bowlers 
were not quite equal to it. A good bat and 
a listless field may gain & reputation among 
newspaper readers, owing to his fielding not 
being recorded against him, but he.is not 
the best sort of man in an eleven ; &nd when 
there are several such men matches may be 
drawn, but cannot be won. The batting 
averages were all fine and large. Nine of 
them were over 20; Abcl, as usual, was at the 
head, this time with 58 ; Hayward came next 
with 50; third came Mr. Jephson with 42. 
Five of the team made over a thousand runs. 
Abel made 11 centuries for his county; 
Hayes made three; Lockwood two. And 
Lockwood bowled well, averaging 19 on 
115 wickets; and Lees and Richardson 
and Brockwell took 284 wickets amongert 
them, the worst average being Brockwell’s 
24. It was not so much that the bowling 
was weak as that too much was expected of 
it. ; 

Sussex was another strong batting side 
difficult to get out who got too many runs to 
win with. Out of twenty-four matches they 
only won four, and as they prevented their 
opponents from winning more than two there 
were eighteen drawn games. Sussex has 
risen in the world of late years, and, if they 
could only unearth those two long-sought 
bowlers, would be well in the running for the 
championship. As it happened, they came 
out fourth, owing. to their small number of 
tinished games; but there is a great gap 
between their four wins and the fifteen and 
sixteen wins of Lancashire and Yorkshire. 
In the averages Ranjitsinhji and Mr. Fry 
dwarfed all the rest, though there were nine 
over 20.. Between them they made 4,393 
runs, of which Ranji made 2,563 at an average 
of 85, and Fry made the balance at an average 
of 63, each of them being credited with nine 
centuries. Their batting and Vine’s fielding 
were the great features of the Sussex Eleven 
in 1900. 

Warwickshire was another team remnrk- 
able mainly for its draws—thirteen unfinished 
games out of eighteen! Some of these were 
due to the rain, but most of them to slow scor- 
ing, though at times Kinneir and Devey made 
things quite lively enough for their oppo- 
nents. The two defeats were by Lancashire 
and Gloucestershire, the last being acollapse ; 
the three victories were over Leicestershire, 
Worcestershire, and Hampshire, in which 
there was not much to be proud of. The 
batsmen all maintained their reputations, and 
some improved them. Lilley was again one 
of the best of wicket-keepers; the bowling 
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was weaker than usual, owing to the abscnce 
of Santall through illness. 

Worcestershire retained the twelfth place 
in the list, so that the season was not such a 
bad one on paper, but as a matter of fact the 
team were unlucky in having Mr. W. L. 
Foster away at the war and Mr. R. E. Foster 
in the Oxford Eleven, and did not play up to 
the end with the same heart as heretofore. 
Out of twenty-two matches ten were lost, the 
three victories being over Gloucestershire, 
Leicestershire, and Hampshire—the Leicester- 
shire match a very near thing by only 10 
runs. Two of the Fosters, R. E. and H. Ic, 
headed the batting averages, and, with Mr. 
Lowe, Arnold, and Bowley, were the only 
members of the team with averages over 20. 
The bulk of the bowling was done by Wilson, 
who took 107 wickets at an averag2 of 23; 
he was well supported by Arnold and 
Bannister, the latter, who had never played 
in big matches before, proving himself a 
valuable recruit by taking 58 wickets at an 
average of 19. 

Yorkshire played magnificently and passed 
through the season unbeaten. They played 
the game as it should be played, and had 
their reward. Other teams had more success- 
ful batsmen, s few had almost as good 
bowlers, but none had better fields and their 
matches were won as much by the out cricket 
as the in. Another and important feature 
was that the men evidently worked for their 
side and not for their averages; they batted 
to win, and not to make centuries. They 
beat every other team at least once, except 
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A “BOP.” CRICKET CHAT WITH. THE GOVERNOR OF. JAMAICA: 


oR many years, indeed since 1871, when 
he succeeded his brother as Hon. Sec. 
to the Incogniti, Sir Augustus W. L. Hemming 
has been such a prominent figure in London 
that the whole world of cricketers is apt to 
forget that he has also deserved well of his 
country as a prominent official in the Colonial 
Office, first as Governor of British Guiana, 
and then as Governor of Jamaica. 

While the West Indians were visiting the 
Mother Country last summer, he kindly gave 
me as a B.O.P.” Commissioner an interview 
&t the Colonial Club, and now, ata time when 
so very great interest is being taken in cricket 
in that far-away land, his views as a Mentor 
of our national game are sure to be rcad 
with interest. 

One would hardly think, as one sees him 
to-day, that his active cricket days are over, 
but it is many yeurs since he first took part 
in the game of which he has become so ex- 
cellent & judge. His school was Epsom 
College, where he was one of the very earliest 
scholars, and had very much to do with the 
love for cricket. ‘The College has now become 
a first-rate public school, and is very proud of 
its distinguished pupil. 

Not that his connection with the Incogniti 
is his only title to fame as a cricketer, for 
he has had a wide and varied experience of all 
kinds of cricket, and has played in first-class 
matches as well as on the village green. He 
has twice served on the committee of the 
M.C.C., and has done much to develop the 
game in British Guiana and Jamaica. During 
the time that he directed the affairs of the 
Ineogniti the club greatly increased its scope, 
and was one of the most popular clubs in 
the country. 

“The club," said Sir Augustus, was 


- 


Lancashire, Notts, Surrey, &nd Warwick, with 
whom they had double draws, and of the 


. draws more were in their favour than against 


them. It says much for the healthiness of 
Yorkshire cricket that they achieved such 
results without their best bat, Mr. Jackson, 
who was away in Africa. His place, however, 
was well filled by Mr. T. L. Taylor, who was 
second in the averages with 42, Whitehead 
being top with 53, having played in only nine 
matches. Hirst with 40, Tunnicliffe with 32, 
Mr. Ernest Smith with 30, Denton with 29, 
and in fact all the team, did excellent service, 
not excepting David Hunter, the veteran 
wicket-keeper, who averaged 21, thanks to 
his being no less than 20 times not out, 
The bowling was mainly in the hands of 
Rhodes and Haigh, with averages of 12 and 
14 respectively, who took 400 wickets between 
them, and were unmistakably the two best 
bowlers of the year. ; 

London County, which is not in the 
championship group, played thirteen first- 
class matches, and lost five, drew five, and 
won three of them, beating Worcestershire 
twice and Derbyshire once, and being beaten 
by Surrey and Warwickshire. In twelve of 
their matches Dr. W. G. Grace came within 
18 of making a thousand runs at an average 
of 46, & performance worth remembering. 

Among the second-class counties Glamor- 
gan, Durham, and Northamptonshire tied for 
top place, neither of them being beaten, North- 
amptonshire being perhaps the best owing to 
their playing fourteen matches, whilst the 
others played but eight. The second-class 


SIR A. W. L. HEMMING, K. C. M. G. 


(By a B. O. P.“ SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


founded in 1861, when C. J. Brune got up an 
eleven to play a match, and somebody pro- 
posed that the men who played in it should 
forma club. This proposition was at once 
accepted. Among the earlier members were 
J. F. Leese, W. Yardley, C. J. Ottaway, J. W. 
Dale, the two Shuters, the Fords (who are 
all still active members, except A. F. J.), 
M. A. Troughton, Philip Hilton, C. J. Brune, 
and many champions who have now passed 
away. My brother was the first secretary, 
and I succeeded him after his death in 1871. 
The only two of the origina] members who 
still belong to the club are Mr. Brereton, who 
is in the India Office, and myself." 

“What sort of matches did you play at 
first?“ 

* For the most part they were quite unim- 
portant; but we soon began to play good 
teams, including the Gentlemen of Sussex, 
who have not deserted us for a great many 
years. It was not until 1863 that the idea of 
having a tour was put into practice. In that 
year we went to Staffordshire. Afterwards 
we gradually enlarged our field, and went 
farther to the North, playing against Liver- 
pool, Birkenhead Park, Cheshire, etc., and in 
1872 we began the Western tour in Devon- 
shire, which has been kept up with us ever 
since, with the exception of one year, when 
we failed to get togethera team. One of the 
most interesting matches of the whole series 
took place in 1885 at Sidmouth, when we 
beat the home team just as the clock was 
striking seven. We had been obliged to fol- 
low on, and got their last man out in the last 
over. We also had tours in Scotland and 
Ireland, but not regularly. One of our most 
pleasant tours was the week at Bryn-y-Neuadd, 
Llanfairfechan, Mr. Sidney Platts’ place. He 
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list now consists of fourteen counties, inelud- 
ing the Surrey Second Eleven. At the wrong 
end of it came Norfolk, Hertfordshire, Cam- 
bridgeshire, and Staffordshire, who did not 
win a match amongst them. 

The Gentlemen and Playcrs matches were 
both won by the Players, the Lord's match 
being the best of the season. Notwithstand- 
ing Mr. R. E. Foster did what had never been 
done before in the premier match—maae a 
century in each innings—and the Players 
were set to get 501, they succeeded in doing 
it with & couple of wickets to spare. In the 
University match Mr. R. E. Foster, for 
Oxford, made another hundred, or rather 171, 
which is a record, and the scoring was so 
heavy that the game could not be playcd 
out. 

In first-class cricket, county and otherwise. 
a large number of long scores were made by 
individual batsmen. Abel made 12 centuries, 
Ranjitsinhji 11, Hayward 10; Mr. Fry made 
9, Mr. R. E. Foster 7, Mr. Jessop 6; Mr. 
Jephson, Mr. Warner, Mr. MacLaren, and 
Curpenter each made 5; and Tunniclitfe, 
Hirst, Tyldesley, Mr. Perrin, Mr. McGahey, 
and Mr. Mason each made 4. Altogether 
206 were recorded, the makers being too 
numerous to mention. Ranjitsinhji made 
ever 3,000 runs; Mr. Fry, Abel and Hayward. 
and Mr. Jessop each made over 2,000, and 
forty others made over 1,000. It was a 
year of hard wickets and hard hitting, of 
good piiches and bad fielding, of many 
boundaries and many missed catches — 49 in 
one week ! 


arranged two three-day matches, the second 
of which was the return with his own eleven. 
He always entertained both teams, and we 
had a very jolly week.”’ 

“Did you always get up the Incoguiti 
teams? 

“For some years I used to do this, but 
afterwards the duty was divided among the 
members of the committee. We did not often 
have much difficulty in getting a team, but 
in my secretarial days I thought that the 
consciences of cricketers as regards what is 
called ‘chucking’ a match were more elastic 
than they used to be. It too frequently 
happens that men who have promised to 
play get an offer of some other match which 
they think they would like better, and in 
such a case they would seem to have little 
compunction in giving up the game in which 
they have already promised to play." 

Sir Augustus took & deep interest in the 
club, and told us that some years ago they 
never played a professional in the team. 

“ We did not object in the least to other 
clubs playing a professional if he was actu- 
ally in their service--in fact, we all liked 
playing against professionals—but we did 
not think it right for clubs to enlist the aid 
of a professional or two simply for the occa- 
sion of their match with us. Once or twice 
in the North we found four or five profes- 
sionals arrayed against us, and this seemed 
to give a business-like aspect to the game, 
whereas we only played for the sport.” 

His Excellency also tells some delightful 
stories of a great umpire— Robert Thoms, the 
well-known Middlesex veteran, who always 
went with them; in fact, he was their umpire 
from the foundation of the Club. It has 
been of immense service to us," he said, to 


have his services, and there has not been a 
single oceasion on which anyone has ever 
hinted that he has favoured us at the expense 
of our opponents. As I said at our last dinner, 
We owe Thoms a debt of gratitude, not for 
what he has done for us, but for what he 
has never done; because he has never let 
his zeal or interest for the club affect his 
impartiality as an umpire.’ Of course, it 
is delightful to have him with us in other 
ways, for he is always interesting and amus- 
ing. I remember him making a remark on 
the Crystal Palace ground which brought 
down the house. One of the bowlers against 
us, who had a habit of shaking the ball 
before he delivered it, got angry because he 
could not get a wicket, and at last threw the 
ball down. Ah, sir,’ said Thoms, in his 
most sympathetic voice, ‘you won't get the 
Incog. gentlemen out by shaking a ball at 
them.’ On another occasion a man came in 
who had got himself up very elaborately, in 
new pads and gloves, coloured ribbons, and 
so forth. He took his own guard with great 
deliberation, looked round the field with even 
greater deliberation, and was bowled first 
ball. Thoms turned to me (I was standing 
at square leg), and remarked, ‘One of your 
photographic players, sir!’ ”’ 

The Governor continued: “I played for 
the M.C.C., and on one occasion, against 
Buckinghamshire at Lord's, when we had 112 
to get and had lost 6 wickets for 60, I 
managed to stay in until we won. Ionly 
scored about 14, but as it happened it was 
enough. Formerly I used to play a good 
deal for other clubs, among others Richmond, 
Wimbledon, and Kensington Park. A curious 
incident happened when I was playing in 
a match at Upton Park, well known in the 
‘sixties’ as the home of the Cricket 
Company, under the genial management of 
Mr. E. N. Buxton and his brothers. A 
batsman—I think it was Montague Turner, 
who used to play for Middlesex—made a 
square leg hit which fell into a tree. As the 
ball did not reappear, thouch the tree was 
shaken, a ladder was at length procured, and 
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it was then found that the tree was hollow, 
and that the ball had fallen inside it. It 
would be interesting to know whether when 
that tree was cut down the ball was found. 

* My first recollection of a big match was 
the Gentlemen and Players in 1865—the 
first time the Gentlemen won for many 
years. The only thing that I remember 
about it now is that I was greatly struck 
with M. Kempson's batting and bowling, and 
that he and the Hon. Frederick Bathurst 
were unchanged in both innings. At least, I 
am nearly sure they were. Kempson was 
very fast, and that probably made me notice 
him more than anybody else. Years after- 
wards I was introduced to him at Lord's and 
talked to him about the. match. I can 
remember, too, seeing old Clarke and old 
Lillywhite bowling, in braces and white hats, 
the very last time they played. I also once 
saw Alfred Mynn at Brighton, and though 
he was past hbis prime he seemed to be a 
grand cricketer. He was playing for 
Gentlemen of Kent against Gentlemen of. 
Sussex. In that match I saw Lord Guernsey, 
the present Lord Sheffield, make a clean 
drive for five off his hand—or it may have 
been his glove— from a fast ball which got 
up very quickly. This was about 1854 or 
1855. One of the most plucky innings I ever 
saw was played by Caffyn at Lord's against 
Willsher, when the ground was so rough 
that the bowling sometimes went over the 
wicket-keeper's head straight into longstop's 
hands. Caffyn made about 90, and must 
have been hit in every part of his body. 

“When I was a boy at school I used 
always to send down a fast ball. I couldn't 
bat a bit, but I used to get runs sometimes in 
later years for the Incogs. I went to Epsom 
College and got into the eleven at once, 
chiefly because the school had only just 
started, and there hadn't been an eleven 
before. Afterwards I went to the Godolphin 
School at Hammersmith until I entered the 
Civil Service. Atthat time the Civil Service 
Club was decidedly strong, under the rule of 
J. L. Pattison and the Hon. Edward Thesiger, 
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who were successively the honorary secre- 
taries. But the ground had to be given 
up, and old members dropped out, and 
from various reasons the club declined in 
strength.” 

In the colony Sir Augustus has taken a 
great deal of interest in cricket. When he 
was Governor of British Guiana, although he 
had few opportunities of actually playing 
cricket, he was a very diligent student of the 
game in the colony. Two of the late West 
Indian teams hailed from there, Sproston 
and Learmond. 

“Cricket is played with enthusiasm all 
over the colony, but except in fielding the 
natives are not very good. They are, however, 
safe in the catching department, and no 
matter how swift or hard the ball comes 
they will catch it, for they have very large 
and flexible hands. "The ground at George- 
town is kept open for nine months in the 
year, and though it might be thought that 
the players would get completely tired of 
the game in that time, there are so few 
matches that the length of time nvailable 
hardly affects cricket at all.” 

By the way, Mr. E. W. Smith, the War 
Correspondent of the Morning Leader, says 
that "no matter how tight was the corner 
in which the British found themselves in 
South Africa, Major Poore, the champion 
batsman of 1899, who was on duty there, 
and had practically the charge of all the 
natives, never lost his intent interest in 
cricket." In the hottest moment he would 
sometimes remark; “I wonder how many 
centuries Hayward, the Surrey cricketer, has 
made ” ; and when anybody got a paper with 
any news in, he evinced the greatest possible 
interest. It may be said of the Governor of 
Jamaica that, no matter how far away, or 
in what out-of-the-way spot he has found 
himself, he has never lost an interest in 
cricket; and in a kindly letter to the B.O.P.” 
he records his interest in the game, and 
believes that its pursuit by the British youth 
should be encouraged in every way. 

T. C. C. 
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FLIES: 


HE old saying that “familiarity breeds 
contempt" is, I am afraid, often too 
true, and this careless disregard, if not actual 
contempt, for objects that come daily under 
our notice, results in our missing many a 
pleasure and surprise in life. Perhaps it is 
because, likc the poor, they are nearly always 
with us, that we very rarely trouble to glance 
at the Flies, or Diptera," as scientific men 
call them. Only when they become deeply 
interested in us, and begin to show an obsti- 
nate determination to settle upon and closely 
inspect our person, do we pay them any 
marked attention; and even then our object 
is by no means to examine, but rather to 
literally obliterate them. 

Yet these same much maligned and 
neglected Flies, or Diptera, will richly repay 
a little attention and investigation, for tho 
majority of them are extremely beautiful and 
interesting creatures. 

“That is all very well,“ you say, “ but 
surely there are not half so many different 
kinds of Diptera as there are Butterflies and 
Moths?” | l 

There, let me tell you, you are altogether 
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A NEW HOBBY FOR BOYS. 


By Francis M. DUNCAN, 
Author of “ Pond Life," * Through the Microscope," ete. 


PART I. 


wrong; your Butterflies and Moths sink back 
into an insignificant minority when compared 
with the almost countless kinds, or species. of 
Diptera: for in England alone there are 


METHOD or MouvNTING Dir TERA. 


more than 4,000 different species of flies. 
Their distribution is world-wide. Up in the 
cold north, within the Arctic Circle, they 
gaily dance through the short summer 


TO COLLECT AND PRESERVE THEM. 


months, worrying the Reindeer and Esqui-. 
maux; their maggots or larvm forming a 
large portion of the staple diet of the young. 
fledglings of those countless numbers of 
migrant birds that build their nests in the- 
silent north, far from the cruel gun and gin. 
High on the fianks of the Andes, away into. 
Egypt and Central Africa, and on the sandy 
desert of Western Australia they swarm ; at 
times occurring in such vast hordes as to 
become veritable plagues. 

But we have no need to travel into foreign 
countries to seek for interesting and beautiful 
specimens, for here, at home in England, we 
shall readily obtain a continual supply which. 
will keep us constantly employed for many a 
longday. Another advantage whichI claim for 
the collecting of Diptera is that these insects 
are practically to ^e found all the year round, 
so that operations are not necessarily con- 
fined to the summer months ; and they are 
to be found everywhere. 

The necessary apparatus for collecting and 
preserving Diptera is at once simple and 
inexpensive. All that is needed is an 
ordinary butterfly-net; some ''store-boxes," 
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such as are used for keeping Butterflies and 
Moths; a supply of chip-boxes; and a few 
boxes with glass tops. For mounting, some 
long Carlsbad pins wil! be required, of which 


METHOD OF MOUNTING SMALL DIPTERA, 


No. 0 to No. 4 will be found most useful. 
Some of the German pins called * minutien 
Nadeln " will be wanted for pinning the very 
small specimens; though some of these tiny 
members of the Diptera are so minute as to 
require mounting on 3 by 1 inch glass slips, 
as microscopic objects. To mount a small 
specimen, it is first pinned with a“ minutien 
Nadeln," which is then stuck into one end 
of a small piece of pith, a Carlsbad No. 4 
being pushed through the otherend. Though 
it is not absolutely necessary to * set" the 
specimens, the wings must be extended 
vertically, and the legs spread out so that 
they are not hidden away under the body of 
the insect, or we shall have a difficulty in 
naming it. A ticket with the date of 
capture, locality, and name should be at- 
tached to the pin beneath the insect. The 
best method of killing our freshly captured 
specimens is to put them into an ordinary 
* cyanide-bottle," which can be obtained at 
any chemist’s shop. 

Although we are all casually familiar with 
the general appearance of a fly, I think if 
we were suddenly asked to give a clear 
description of it, most of us would not get 
very far; therefore, before we set out to hunt 
for it, we had better make quite sure that we 
really know a fly when we see it, or we may 
get into difficulties, and even get badly stung, 
for some of the flies are singularly like bees 
and wasps in appearance, and it would be a 
decidedly painful experience to catch a wasp 
in mistake for one of the harmless flies that 
so closely resemble them. 

Perhaps the most characteristic point 
about the Diptera is that they possess only 
two membranous, occasionally hairy wings ; 
the hind pair being either altogether absent, 
or represented by a pair of small knobbed 
organs called the halteres,” or ** balancers.” 
Some species at first sight appear to possess 
four wings, but this is not really the case, 
for these winglets, or “alule” as they are 
called, are only the lobes of the anterior wings. 
These peculiarities of the wings at once 
enable us to distinguish the Diptera from 
the bees, wasps, and sawflies, or Hymeno- 
ptera. 

The mouth or proboscis of the fly is, 
strictly speaking, a sucking organ, the visible 
portion of which consists of a horny or fleshy 
lower lip. It varies greatly in length, being 
in some cases quite short, while in others it is 
longer than the whole body of the insect ; it is 
sometimes more or less pointed at the tip, 
often terminating in a pair of fleshy lips which 
form a sort of cleft disc, in the middle of 
which the opening of the mouth is situated. 
Within this tubular mouth are hidden several 
bristles, frequently flattened and lancet- 
shaped, whose work it is to penetrate the 
tissues of the object on which the fly has 
settled, and set free the fluid contained 
therein, which forms the fly’s food, and 
which is then easily sucked up through the 
tubular mouth or proboscis. 

The beautiful compound eyes of these 
insects are generally larger in the males than 
in the females, and often meet in the middle 
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line of the head, though in the females they 
are generally separated by a narrow band. 

The antenne of the Diptera are, in most 
cases, exceedingly beautiful, varying greatly 
both in size and form; 
those of the male insect 
generally being the most 
handsome. 

All sorts and conditions 
of legs and feet are to be 
found amongst these inte- 
resting insects; some have 
short, rather ungainly-look- 

ing legs, while others are 
the proud possessors of the 
thinnest and daintiest of 
shanks; but one and all 
alike will be found to possess most remark- 
able and exquisitely formed feet. A collec- 
tion of the expanded feet of these insects, 
mounted in Canada-balsam as microscopic 
slides, would be of great and lasting interest, 
for each species has its own peculiarly 
characteristic form. 

The minute eggs of these creatures are also 
very beautiful objects, and form a most wel- 


name of each wing-vein, will help to make 
this clear. 

The Maggots or Larve of the Diptera are 
not, on the whole, very interesting creatures, 
so we will not stop to discuss them here. 
Suffice it to say that they are all legless 
grubs, generally possessed of soft bodies, 
though some are leathery and even horny- 
skinned; the larve of the Daddy-long-legs 
having gained their popular name of 
" Leather-jackets " from the toughness of 
their hides. In some the head is distinct, 
while in others it is not. The familiar 
“ gentle " of the would-be exponents of old 
Isaak Walton is really the larva of the 
"Blow" or * Meat" fly, and gives us a 
very good idea of the general appearance 
of a large majority of the larve of these 
insects. 

And now a word or two about the classifi- 
cation of our specimens. This has always 
been a matter of some difficulty amongst 
collectors, principally on account of there 
being several different systems. I do not 
propose to discuss here the merits and de- 

erits of the various systems, as that would 
A- 
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A GROUP OF DIPTERA, 


come addition to the microscopist’s slide- 
cabinet. 

To the wings of our specimens we must 
always pay special attention, carefully ob- 
serving their shape and the arrangement 


of the veins, as by this means we shall 
be able more readily to classify and name the 


flies. The accompanying diagram, giving the 
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only tend to discourage and bother the 
beginner, but I will give that arrangement of 
the tribes and families most likely to aid the 
tyro. 

"To put it briefly, then, the Diptera may be 
divided into five Tribes or Clans, each Tribe 
being composed of several Families, which 

me peculiarity in common. 


The names and characteristics of the five 
Clans or Tribes are as follows: 
No. 1. Clan Nemocera, Flies with hand- 


DiaGRam OF FLY's WING. 


1, costal vein ; 2, first longitudinal vein (frequently 
double); 3, marginal cell; 4, second longitudinal 
vein; 5, submarginal cell; 6, third longitudinal 
vein ; 7, first posterior cell: 8, fourth longitudinal 
vein ; 9, second posterior cell ; 10, fifth longitudinal 
vein; ll, third posterior cell; 12, sixth longi- 
tudinal, or anal vein; 13, axillary vein; 14, costal 
cel!s ; 15, basal cells ; 16, internal transverse vein. 


some, ten to seventeen jointed antenna, 
though some have only six joints. They 
have but few cross-veins in their wings. 
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DIAGRAM OF TYPICAL WINGS OF OLAN NEMOCERA, 


Their larve generally have a distinct head, 
and are amongst the most interesting of the 
Order. 
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No. 2. Clan Notacantha is composed of 
flies; with delicate, thread-like, three to 
twelve jointed antennm. In the three-jointed 
antenne the last joint is prolonged and 


DIAGRAM OF TYPICAL WINGS OP CLAN NOTACAN THA. 


ringed. The veins in the wings of this clan 
are generally forked, and cross-veins are 


present. f 
No. 3 is the Tanystoma Clan. In this 


Tribe the antennæ, although apparently com. 
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DIAGRAM OF TYPICAL WINGS OF CLAN. TANYSTOMA. 


posed of three joints, frequently show traces 
of rings on the third joint, and may be 
further adorned by a terminal bristle. 
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No. 4. Clan Athericera, whose members 
wear three-jointed antenne, which endin a 
terminal, more or less jointed, bristle. The 
larva of this Tribe has no distinct head, 
but is generally a somewhat  cylindrical- 
shaped maggot. 

No. 5, and last, the Pupipara Clan. These 
quaint-looking creatures are chiefly parasitic 
upon birds, mammals, and insects. Their 
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DIAGRAM OF TYPICAL WINGS OF CLAN ATHERICERA, 
B, TYPICAL WING OF CLAN PUPIPARA, 


antenne are exceedingly minute and short, 
situated in cavities in the front part of the 
head. 

Such is a brief outline of the chief 
characteristics of the five Tribes or Clans, 
and from this we learn that careful attention 
to the formation of the antenne and the 
shape and veination of the wings will enable 
us to determine the particular Clan to which 
our specimen belongs. 


( To be continued.) 
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"m Stencil 


Papers. 


EARLY every boy, from his earliest infancy 
till the time he leaves school, and 
sometimes for a longer period even, according 
to his tastes, possesses the passion for draw- 
ing and painting. In most cases this longing 
for the pencil and the brush dies away with 
the approach of life’s sterner duties, but in 
some few cases, where there have been 
inborn artistic tendencies and tastes, it 
develops as the mind is developed, until it 
becomes the dominant passion. the ruling 
impulse, and ultimately the life’s work. 

Though the vast majority of the readers 
of the B.O.P.” will never become professional 
artists—earning their living by the brush— 
yet they will doubtless find this article both 
interesting and profitable. 

What boy is there of average ability who 
has not attempted to paint texts and small 
views for his friends? If I could put the 
question to every reader, I am confident that 
nine out of ten would reply to the effect that 


they had tried to do sketches for this purpose, 
and many of them, probably, wouid remark 
on the pleasure it had given them. 

My object in writing this article is to 
increase this pleasure, if possible, by giving 
them the means of producing a number of 
copies of any particular picture in a very 
short time. 

As the title explains, we shall use for this 
purpose paper stencils. There is no need for 
me to explain what a stencil is; every boy 
will have seen the painter using them scores 
of times. If there should be one who 
happens never to have come across the word 
before, well, the dictionary will furnish him 
with a better definition of it than I can. 

It is necessary for me to remark here, that 
for the purpose of colouring the pictures 
crayons are employed. 

The crayons, or Frenchchalks, are powdered 
up and stored in small tin boxes, kept in a 
perfectly dry place, We have now to 


prepare our stencils. The simplest form is 
shown in fig. 1. A fairly thick piece of plain 
paper—e.g. note-paper—is cut to the shape 
there shown. Each of the corner pieces will 
fold in on to the middle portion, and, to allow 
each piece to fold down perfectly flat over 
the others, the edges are cut in a trifle as 
shown. The size of the stencil depends, of 
course, entirely upon the size of the picture 
required. 

When we have decided upon our picture 
we fold down one of the flaps, a, and draw 
the desired picture on the back. We must 
now decide what parts are to be cut out. 
These parts must of course be so selected 
that-they do not overlap one another and 
thus break the stencil. 

To show the reader how the parts should 
be chosen, we will imagine that we are going 
to produce a picture similar to that at the 
head of this article. Having sketched it on 
ihe back oí the flap 4, we cut out with a 
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sharp penknife (laying the paper on a sheet 
of glass) the sky, bank, house, and lower paft 
of the lake. 

These parts should be cut a little larger 
than in the actual picture, as the finger is not 
able to work right to the very edge of the 
stencil. This flap will then appear as in 
fig. 2, with the above-mentioned parts cut out. 

The flap is then raised and B bent down. 
The first flap is then bent over it, and by 
rubbing the finger, which has been dipped in 


A 


E 


C 


the right colonr crayon, in the openings cut 
in it, an impression is taken on the back 
of B. 

The top flap is then. raised and the 
picture finished off in. pencil round the 
coloured portions on B. Now the question 
comes —** What part must we cut out on this 
flap?" "The mountains are most suitable, 
and so we cut them out, leaving the flap B 
with an opening cut in it of tke shape shown 
in fig. 2. Now we raise this flap and bend 
down c. Over this we bend 4 and take an 
impression as we did on B. We then raise 
^ und bend s over the flap c, and with the 
right colour crayon rub round the opening, 
as in the other cases. 

When we raise B, we have on c the moun- 
tains, sky, bank, house, and part of the lake 


Frc. 2. 


tesa 


crayoned. As in the case of n, we finish off 
the picture with & pencil and proceed to cut 
out the next part. This would be the clumps 
of trees near the houses and the hull of the 
yacht. Now we raise this flap and bend 
down p. 

Over this we bend 4 and take the impres- 
sion by rubbing. Then we raise a and bend 
down nz, and take its impression; and, lastly, 
after raising R, we bend over c, and, having 
chosen our colours, rub them round. the 
proper openings. . On raising c we find on p 
a nearly complete picture. Only one or two 
parts remain to be drawn, and of course these 
same parts—in the case we are dealing with, 
the roofs of the houses, the vacht's sails, 
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and the remaining portion of the water—are 
cut out. Now, to obtain a complete impres- 
sion of the picture, we place a piece of plain 
paper of the correct size on the centre, E, of 
our stencil and bend 4 over it. Having 
obtained our rubbing, we raise 4 and substi- 
tute p. When we have carefully rubbed the 
proper colour in the opening cut in B, we 
raise B and substitute c and p in turn, in 
each case taking an impression of the 
openings cut in each on the plain paper. 
On raising the last flap p we shall find a 
complete picture on the paper, which, after a 
few details, such as the mast, etc., have been 
put in, will be quite worthy of presentation 
to our friends. 

When once the reader has got into the 
knack of cutting out his stencils in the most 
suitable manner, he will be able to do almost 
any picture he likes, and my efforts now will 
be directed to trying to give him a few hints 
concerning. various shapes for stencils and 
the different uses to which they can be 
applied. 

For a picture of great detail we shall need 


a stencil with more flaps, and a hexagon- 
shaped one will be very suitable. 

To make this, & piece of paper is cut to the 
shape shown.in fig. 3. The separate flaps 
are then cut as desired and the impressions 
made as before. Texts with an ornamental 
initial letter can readily be crayoned by 
employing one of these paper stencils. A 
stencil similar to that first spoken of is used, 
and on one flap is cut out the plain letters. 
Then the other three flaps are used to form 
ornamentations to the initial letter, which 
may of course be any shape required. 

(It may be found necessary to use two 
flaps to form one letter in order that there 
shall be no break.) 

Fig. 4 shows a stencil as it appears when 
used for making monograms. When the 


monogram has been decided upon, each 
letter is cut out on separate flaps, care being 
taken to leave those parts untouched which 
are covered by another letter. In the 
middle of the stencil a square hole is cut, 
through which the impression of the different 
letters is taken on a piece of plain paper or 
any desired material. 

. (This may also be done in the case of 
pictures.) ; 
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It would be superfluous for me to go on 
enumerating further uses to which this 
method of making pictures by paper stencils 
could be put. They will readily suggest 
themselves to any boy who is interested in 
the matter. 

The only difficult part of the operation is 
the proper cutting of the stencil, and this 
will be entirely overcome with patience and 
practice. 
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V.—EXCHANGE STRATEGY (continued).— 
EXCHANGE BY REPRISAL. 


1 next class of exchanges to be dealt with 

is that which we will name the Exchange 
by Reprisal. As the word “ reprisal " implies, 
this exchange is in the form of a retaliatior 
or counter-attack for one already threatened 
by the adversary. Its intention is to retrieve 
a piece en prise, or to command advantage of 
position or pieces which may arise out of the 
exchange. Providing, as it does, a method of 
offering another and a different piece from 
that which is attacked or hemmed in, it 
ensures an exchange for what was intended 
by the adversary as a capture ; or it may serve 
the purpose of a snare, enticing a capture 
which can be made fatal by the counter- 
stroke. It is a more subtle and obscure 
form of exchange than that last treated, and 
it-may assume combinations not easy to 
distinguish. To become acquainted, there- 
fore, with its nature, and practise its applica- 
tion to situations which may arise, is 
calculated to add considerably to the playing 
powers of the student. We will give a few 
specimens of this form of exchange, progress- 
ing from the more simple and direct to the 
concealed instances. 

No. 1.—The simple or direct exchange by 
reprisal : 


BLACK 


. White to move and exchange by reprisal. 


In this situation Black has hemmed in for 
capture a White piece on square 19. (The 
student will refer to the Numbered Board in 
Part II.) Now White being unable to move 
his man, except to sacrifice it to Black’s 
piece on square 12, he must needs seek for 
some compensating move or project to recover 
his man or retrieve his position. And he 
moves from 17 to 14, thus forcing the 
exchange by a counter-cut. Black has now 
achoice of takes, and whichever he elects 
to capture White secures a compensating 
take. This is a simple and direct instance 
of the form of exchange which we term 
the reprisal. . 

We have said that the enterprising player 
may frequently hinge upon such an exchange 
a snare to entrap his unwary adversary into 


a losing position. This situation is a case 
in point. For here it may be well assumed 
that White has deliberately offered his man 
on 19 for Black to essay to capture; in 
which case the exchange by reprisal leads 
inevitably to a forced win for White, by a 
long and difficult line of play, known as 
winning from the “First Position." This 
will be dealt with in the section upon 
Regular Endings. 

The following is another instance of the 
simple or direct form of this exchange: 

Black men on 5, 7, 10; White men on 14, 
16,18. White to move and exchange by the 
reprisal. In this situation the move from 
16 to 11 accomplishes this. l 

Another simple instance of the power of 
exchange by the reprisal’ occurs in the 
following King ending: Black kings on 18 
and 22; White kings on'l4 and 25; White 
to move and win. In this case Black has 
threatened the White king on 25, and 
White directing a counter-attack on 15, 
whichever way Black captures, White wins 
by capturing in his turn, and advancing cn 
Black to block him. 

We will now proceed to consider the 
principle of exchange by reprisal in its more 
concealed or complex forms. . 

No. 2.—The exchange by reprisal (con- 
cealed): | 


BLACK 
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WHITE 


. White to move and draw by reprisal. 


Here White’s counter coup or cut cannot 
be directed in the same way as No. 1, because 
by his moving from 17 to 14 Black would 
capture two pieces for White’s one. He 
therefore moves from 22 to 18. Black may 
now take whichever he chose—he cannot 
prevent White recovering his piece. Say he 
takes from 15 to 22, White now promptly 
advances from 23 to 18, and whatever Black 
does he cannot prevent him from afterwards 
moving from 18 to 14, recovering the piece 
on 10, and retrieving the game. Replace 
the position; and after White’s move from 
22 to 18, suppose Black elects to capture by 
15 to 24. White now establishes his piece 
on square 19 (by moving from 23 to 19), 
which enables him to make the selfsame 
capture. 

The following is another instance of the 
concealed reprisal: Black men on 6, 8, 10, 12. 
White men on 13, 15,17, 18. White to move 
and draw by the reprisal. This is done by 
moving from 17 to 14; and whichever way 
Black captures, White can retrieve his piece in 
a similar way, taking care not to attempt to 
capture from square 10, but from square 9, 
otherwise he allows the adversary, on his side, 
to play the reprisal and retain the advantage 
in pieces. 

The following is a variation of the prin- 
ciple of reprisal: Black men on 6, 8, 13, 18. 
White men on 15, 20, 21,22. White to move 
and retrieve his piece hemmed in, thus: 20 
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to 16, Black takes from 18 to 25, and White 
now moves from 16 to 12 and recovers his 
piece. 

The following is also a pretty and effective 
form of this strategic exchange: 


BLACK 
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Black to move ; White to exchange and 
win by the reprisal. 


It will be here observed that Black is 


compelled to capture the White man by 


moving to square 13, or himself be captured 
by White moving there. Upon his taking 
square 13 the play continues: 


18 to 23 32 to 27 23 to 26 

13 to 22 25 to 29 25 to 21 

23 to 32 27 to 23 26 to 22 

22 to 25 29 to 25 White wins 
The following is another interesting 


instance of the reprisal in a more powerful 
and complex form: 


BLACK 
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WHITE 


White to move and win by the reprisal. 


Here the counter-attack is directed from 
14 to 10. Black has now a choice of three 
takes. If he take from 12 to 19 White 
captures and crowns on square 3, and wins by 
playing for the capture of the adversary's 
pieces on 23 and 19. If Black take from 6 to 
15, or from 7 to 14, White moves from 31 to 
27; and after Black has taken the piece en 
prise he wins handsomely by capturing three 
pieces at one coup. 

These various forms of the reprisal could 
be multiplied. Many other beautiful and in- 
structive instances could be shown, of vary- 
ing complexity, from the simple and direct 
up to the concealed and problematical. We 
will conclude with an illustrative game, in 
the final stage of which there arises a very 
beautiful and complicated combination of 
exchange strategy pivoted upon this principle 
of the reprisal. (The player should turn his 
board with the Black next to him): 


ILLUSTRATIVE GawE No. 3. 


9 to 13 4to 8 20 to 26 
22 to 18 22 to 18 10 to 15 
10 to 15 lto 6 23 to 19 
25 to 22 25 to 22 15 to 24 

6to 9 16 to 20 32 to 28 
29 to 25 19 to 16 2to 6 
11 to 16 12 to 19 28 to 19 
18 to 11 23 to 16 6 to 10 

8 to 15 6 to 10 26 to 23 
24 to 19 26 to 23 10 to 14 
15 to 24 8 to 11 19 to 15 
28 to 19 

We here diagram the position : 
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Black to move and win by the reprisal. 


BLACK 


From an examination of this position it 
would at first appear that Black is without a 
single sound move to relieve the situation. 
Every road seems to lead to further difficulty 
and perhaps disaster. By the final attack on 
the piece upon 11 White has apparently 
irretrievably hemmed him in. But let Black 
direct a counter-attack upon White’s man on 
square 22 and the tension of the situation is 
relaxed like magic. White's game collapses 
dike a house of cards. Thus: Black moves 
from 13 to 17. White accepts the capture 
Írom 22 to 6, and Black plays from 5 to 9 in 
reply. White now perforce takes from 15 to 
8. Black then takes three pieces from 3 to 
26. White captures from 31 to 22, and 
Black's final coup from 14 to 32 gives him 
the advantage of one man and a winning 
position. Place the position in diagram 
again. After Black's counter-attack by 13 to 
17.we willsuppose White replies from 16 to 8. 
Black can now play from 8 to 26 to greater 
advantage. White then taking from 22 to 6, 
Black can again capture from 14 to 32, 
securing an ensy win after Whito's remain- 
ing take from 31 to 22. 

( To be continued.) 
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WHAT A BORE! 


ERE was a small and naughty boy: 
To chatter was his greatest joy. 


He chattered on from morn to eve, 
A thing that made his fellows grieve. 


He chattered on from noon till night, 
Though what he said was silly, quite. 


Although he'd nothing much to say, 
He chattered still; it was his way. 
The only time when he was gcod 
Was when his mouth was full of fo d. 
At last, as you can guess, no doubt, 
His tongue got worn completely ovt. 
His fate, of course, was very sad, 
But everyone felt rather glad. 
From this the moral cay be got: 
It does not do to talk a lot. 

: , X. Y. X. 
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A. P. (Aberdeen).—Yes ; 
C. WoRTHINGTON,—We have had many pigeon articles, 


we shall probably republish it in book form in due course, 
and they are mostly out of print: but more are coming, 
W. CATON WOoODVILLE.—For sticking small beetles on card use a strong solution of gum arabic. 


F. K.—Perhaps Coleman's Cattle, Sheep, and Pigs,“ 
Keeper," published by Upeott Gill, 170 Strand. 


published at the“ Field” Office, und Fleming's * Practical Horse- 


J. A,—Any of the law booksellers in Dublin would supply you with such a book. 
exaotly what you want. 


E.H.D.H.—You cannot start as an overseer straight off. 
Apply to some of the large importers. 


Write to one for his catalogue, and Say 


You must have previous experience as a 


pupil or clerk, 
H. B. E.—1 We can give no further information than that in our articles, 2. Brazil Is not 


recom 
mended. 3. Better consult a doctor, 


J. B. H. RussELL.—Y ou may get a shilling for it, Inquire at Spink's, corner of 


Why not ? 


Air Street, Piccadilly, 
BrvsmniNG.—Cure blushing by dieting ? 
no more ! 


Eat nothing for six weeks, an you will blush 
ENGINRER.—You can get the information for nothing, by written application to the Secretary of the 
Admiralty, Whitehall, We have had an article on the subject too recently to go over the 
wround again. i 


E. D. Epwarps.—It would be an advertisement. 
advertisers in our wrapper. 


J. E. H.—It is 
a Daniell cell 
The copper is 
in a saturated 
olution of sul- 
phate of cop- 
per, and the 
zinc is in a 
semi- saturated 


same 


< 


You should make your choice amongst the 


P. RENSHAW and C. 
Willson, 37 New 
soak in before y 


ATKINSON,—]1]. You can buy live ani 
Oxford Street, 2. Leave the 
u varnish it. 


mals of all sorts of 
stain on long enough to 


H. W. CoorkR.— Probably Hamley, corner of Great Turnstile, Holborn. solution of sulphate of zinc, 
would get them for you. MicnoscoPE.—1. Soak the insect in 
J. D. B.—You might get a berth as steward, and be put iu the band, pure liquor potasge mixed with a 


fifth of ammonia fort, until the 
thorax is soft, then soak it in water 
for twen'y-four hours and then 
keep it until required for mounting 
in half and half of glacial acetic 
acid and glycerine. 2. Weoocasion- 
ally print the contents of the twelve 
parts of our * Indoor Games " in our 
wrapper ; it is too long to give here, 


C. F,—1. Not generally ; but if it does so in 
your case, it would be better to abstain 
from sea-bathing until you have consulted 
& doctor, 2. You must not copy any pub- 
lished print without permission, as vou 
render yourself liable for damages under the 
Copyright Acts. 


B. HanT.—Start with“ Chess for Beginners” 


in our “ Indoor Games," fourth part, and A Nkw Rab eee 

= = wraph, see the eighth part of our 
" Indoor Games.” 

F. CARTER.—Any optician could get the damaged 


parts replaced for you. There is no need to buy 
another set. In everyday work the instruments are 
bought first singly, as required, and the box got to 
suit them ; and some people do not get so far as the 
box. Instruments bought singly are generally better 
than those bought in elaborate sets, 


RUBE Grey.—Among the stories contributed by Mr. G. Manville Fenn to 
our pages are “ The Silver Cañon,” in Volume VL; *Curlieu Bog,” in 
Volume VIII.: “ Ydoll Gwyn,” in Volume XVIII.; “Nic Revel,” in 
Volume XX.; and the “ Blackbird Trap," in Volume XXI. 


ARDEST CAMPER.— All tents are collapsible—especially in a high wind. It, . 
would be a very small one to be carried on a bicycle, You might hear 
of one at Pigott's, in Bishopsgate Street, or among the advertisements in^ ; 
the * Exchange and Mart,” 


F. B. C. and E. MURPHY, “All about the 
ee N Navy," by W. Laird Clowes, published 
by Cassell & Co. at a shilling. 


CAN CAN.—Not that sort of boat, but the system 
is the same in many we have described. Get 
Neison's** Boat-Bnilding for Amateurs," pub- 
lished by Gill, 170 Straud. 


SEASIDE FRED.—There is à chapter on preparing 


-See 


A. R. TREHERNF.— Castle s 
“English Book Plates, 


>» 


and Roberts's Printers“ 
Marks,” both published by 
George Bell & Sons; and 
Boutell's * Heraldry,’ pub- 
lished by F. Warne & Co. 


S, C. W 
fit for; but surely in your trade yon can 


than We can, 


DAVID 
8 
Ado! 


It all depends on what you are 


find out where to place yourself better 


and polisbing pebbles in the sev entli and eighth 
parts of our * Indoor Games. 


*B.O.P." READER.— None of them worth more 
than their face value, except the first sixpence 
and the two-pound piece. 


H. R., H. WRIGHT, F. SMITH, and other s—Get a 


stamp catalogue from one of the firms adver- 
tising in our wrapper, and price your stamps 
for yourselves. 
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[NO. 37 OF CURRENT VOL.) 


“DAISY CLAIM,” 


` By WiLLIAM James MARX. 
(With Illustrations by POWELL CHASE.) 


CHAPTER x. — OUTCASTS ! 


said, Reginald Scott, I am glad to tell you 
that the court over which I had the honour 
of presiding has decided to temper justice by 
mercy. You are allowed six hours in which 
to pack up and clear, on condition that you 
never return to Circle. If you do, we shall 


ME chairman headed the procession, and 
with the others came Phineas, who 
blurted out joyously, “ You're not to swing, 
boys! We've got you out of that! 
The chairman frowned at this irregular 
outburst, and, addressing himself to my chum, 


'* His face was drawn, 


and he twisted about uneasily," 
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hang you on sight: so take warning. The 
court, too, in answer to your appeal, has 
directed that the youngster may remain. It 
may be that, removed from temptation, he 
will grow up a worthy and law-abiding 
citizen." 

“Thanks,” I interrupted, ‘ but the youngster 
will go with his partner. We Britishers 
have a habit of standing by each other in 
foul as well as in fair weather." 

Reggie gave me a smile, and then asked 
scornfully who was going to obtain the wealth 
of Daisy Claim. 

“ That," returned the chairman pompously, 
is not yet decided. For the present 
Ephraim P. Batt, a very good workman, will 
remain in charge, but no doubt a large per- 
centage of his earnings will be spent on the 
welfare of the town. Also, Phineas will 
receive the value of the stolen nuggets.” 

“ Not out of Daisy Claim ! ” exclaimed that 
worthy stoutly. “Td rather starve !” 

„Well.“ said Reggie, we're taking up 
valuable time, so, gentlemen all, I will wish 
you a very good morning, and begin my 
packing.“ 

The miners drew aside, all except Phineas 
and Weston, who went with us to Porter's 
Creek and assisted to get our goods to- 
gether. 

„I'm awfully sorry," said Weston,“ but it's 
better than hanging, anyhow, and the vote 
went pretty close ! There's some one sticking 
his knife pretty deeply into the pair of you. 
But Phineas and I will keep watch, and if wo 
discover anything, it will be a bad day for the 
schemer. Don't yougo off blaming the camp. 
The boys may be a bit thick-headed, but 
most of 'em are honest." 

“ All right," answered Reggie cheerfully. 
If you can rub off this black mark against 
our names we won’t ask for anything 
else." 

“The best thing," remarked Phineas, “ is 
to make your way up to Forty Mile, where 
the Canadians havo a post. It's a stiff pull 
and a longish pull, between two and three 
hundred milesover tho ice, but you have plenty 
of food, and the dogs will get you through. 
Maybe you'll meet with an Injun camp on 
the way." 

It was a dreary prospect, but we made light 
of it, packed our sledge and said good-bye to 
Daisy Cottage. Then we had tea in Weston's 
“ shack,” and started for the river. 

We saw nothing of Ephraim P. Batt, but 
our two friends came a mile or so on the 
journey, and this practical proof of their 
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belief in our innocence did us a world of 
good. 

Circle City showed no sign of curiosity in 
our doings. We were merely outcasts, and, 
as long as we kept outside the limits of the 
camp, were at liberty to live or die just as 
the Fates chose. 

Inside the charmed circle it was a different 
story, as Weston expressly made plain. 

"You're just outlaws,’ he explained 
bluntly, * and every miner in Circle has the 
right to drill holes through you. I don't say 
they all would, but there are some who would 
be glad of the chance." 

* That's serious truth, boys," added Phineas 
gravely, “ and don't forget it. Try your luck 
at Forty Mile. I'm afraid itisn't much of a 
draw, but you'll maybe make enough dust to 
pay your passage home." 

We thanked them for their advice, said 
good-bye, and started on the long, dreary 
journey. 

Fortunately our dogs were in sound health, 
we had a tent, plenty of provisions, and a 
splendid outfit in the way of warm clothing. 
Had we not possessed these things, my story 
would have come to &n untimely end on the 
frozen Yukon. 

It is needless to describe our march in 
detail; except for one special incident the 
proceedings of every day were alike. The 
river was & frozen, compact mass of ice, not 
with a smooth surface, but with huge icy 
boulders and mounds, and all covered with a 
thick mantle of frozen snow. 

We carried our bottle of mercury on the 
sledge, and it froze hard, showing the wonder- 
ful intensity of the cold. The wind was ice- 
cold, and, but for the protection of our hoods, 
would have slashed us like whip-thongs. 

As the sledge was so heavily laden we 
could not ride, but were compelled to walk 
or run by the side, and sometimes to go 
ahead on our snow-shoes in order to clear a 
track. Reggie performed this feat without 
effort, but at first my antics were very 
comical to watch, though gradually I became 
somewhat accustomed to this mode of pro- 
gression. 

At night we usually erected our tent on 
the river bank near some spruce bushes, 
which we used for fuel, both for warmth and 
to thaw the ice for making tes. 

Either of us alone must, I fully believe, 
have gone mad, but together we managed to 
keep up our spirits, though it was not an easy 
matter in the midst of that wide sweep of 
utter degolation. 

I hardly dared think what would happen 
if our strength gave out, or if either of us 
met with even a trifling accident. 

For a week we tramped our weary way 
without meeting a single living creature of 
any description. The whole country was 
absolutely dead; on all that vast expanse of 
waste nothing moved but ourselves and 
dogs. 

" Never mind," said Reggie cheerfully, 
“our good luck's bound to come in the end. 
Fortune owes us a big debt now.” 

„The jade will go bankrupt before paying 
us," I answered. 

*I don't think so. Ihavea presentiment 
that we're in for a lucky windfall.” 

This did not have much effect on me: 
Reggie had so many presentiments of good 
fortune, especially when things were as bad 
as they could be, that I had begun to discount 
them largely. 

That same afternoon we halted near ‘a 
clump of spruce bushes, fairly fagged out by 
a hard day’s march. 

I was already beginning to unharness the 
dogs, when Reggie drew my attention to a 
dark patch on the ice some distance ahead. 

Darkness was fast coming on, and we could 
not see the object clearly, but my chum 
declared that it moved. 
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“T’m certain it’s something alive," said he. 
“I wonder what it can be? Look, it's trying 
to raise itself ! 

There was no doubt that the thing did 
move slightly, and then, as if exhausted, it 
fell back. 

* Something to eat," I whispered—in the 
Yukon district one thinks always of gold or 
food. *I wonder if we can get it." 

„Stay there and keep the dogs quiet while 
I try." 

Away he went on his snow-shoes, and 
presently I saw him approach the wriggling 
object. The next moment he was speeding 
back as swiftly as if he had not covered a 
mile since the morning. 

"Quick!" hecried. * Harnessthe dogs and 
hurry up! It's a man!" 

A man! I almost dropped from sheer 
amazement. A man lying out on the Yukon 
in the depth of winter! 

The dogs were sulky at the postponement 
of their supper, but I got them moving at 
last and followed Reggie. 

There was not much light left, but I saw the 
stranger was a short man of powerful build, 
very dirty, and dressed in a sack like the 
natives. His face was drawn and he twisted 
about uneasily. 

“ He's had a tumble,” said my chum, “ and 
sprained his ankle or broken it. Look how 
it has swollen. We must get him on the 
sledge and over to the bank." 

The man shook his head. 

“ Camp," he whispered faintly, ** on ahead. 
Fires, Indians, medicine. Oh!" 

„All right," said Reggie. It's pluck that 
does it! We'll pack you along somehow, never 
fear. We must carry some of the things to 
make room for him. How far off is this 
camp, Mister?“ 

“ A mile. Perhaps two." 

After removing a few things we fixed him 
up comfortably and started. 

“Thanks,” said he. Miners?” 

„That's it," replied Reggie. Working 
our way to Forty Mile. Who are you?” 

“The natives call me White Indian’; I 
lost my real name long. long ago. And so 
you want gold? What are your names ? " 

“Scott ard Morley," replied Reggie 
promptly, and tne sick man crooned them to 
himself, muttering, “I won't forget. The 
White Indian rever forgets a kindness. 
Scott and Morley—I'll remember.” 

It turne? mt a long two miles to the Indian 
encampment, but presently we caught the 
cheerful glow of blazing fires, and at length 
arrived at this novel village. 

Our presence was first announced by the 
Indian dogs—tall, gau. .t, emaciated animals, 
looking merely bundles of bones tied up, but 
strong, wiry, and equal to a lot of hard work. 
Their great vice, which I suppose from a dog 
point of view counted as a virtue, was their 
extraordinary skill in thieving. Our own 
animals had taughy us some pretty tricks, 
but they were simply amateur jugglers in 
comparison. 

All the time we stayed in the camp one of 
us had to stand guard over our goods. 

The Indians were similar to those we had 
seen nearer the river mouth, a tritle dirtier 
and greasier perhaps. though, as Reggie 
said, it required a practised eve to see that. 
The village was a cluster of filthy hovels and 
several “caches,” or store-huts, containing the 
winter's provisions. 

In our eyes, however, the grand feature of 
the camp was the collection of fires blazing 
away right in the track of the river 
steamers ! 

Apparently the natives did not know 
English, and even when they talked among 
themselves it was chiefly by means of signs. 
Reggie called them Voice-economists," and 
certainly they made a very little do a lot of 
work. 


The White Indian had fainted, but the 
natives, spreading some skins near s roaring 
fire, placed him on them, and an old raan. a 
veritable patriarch, examined the wounded 
limb, and explained by gesture to the others 
what had happened. ‘Then he hobbled away, 
to return with a quantity of greasy-looking 
stuff, which he applied to the swelling. 

The sufferer was evidently & person of 

distinction ; the natives crowded round eagerly 
to witness the operation, and only when it 
was finished did they pay any attention to 
us. 
Indians,I believe, are fine fellows to read 
about, but these were not the Fenimore 
Cooper variety, and to enjoy their society at 
close quarters one must have had a very bad 
cold in the head. 

Heggie, generally the perfection of polite- 
ness, sniffed unmistakably, and, when our 
new acquaintances came very close, even held 
his nose. They seemed quiet, peaceful folk 
enough, but very inquisitive, and eager to 
trade. For a few odds and ends, including a 
piece of bacon, we obtained quite a large 
store of dried fish and two prime cuts of 
moose meat, an admirable change from the 
everlasting porker. 

The fires threw out & splendid heat, and 
but for the stench and the frequent 
skirmishes with the half.starved dogs, we 
should have passed a very comfortable night. 

Next morning the White Indian was in a 
state of delirium, and Reggie innocently pro- 
posed to try the effect of some of his patent 
medicines. Fortunately, perhaps, the phy- 
sician-in-chief interfered, and the others 
at once changed their friendly attitude fur 
one of sullen suspicion. 

Try 'em with the testimonials! " I laughed, 
and my chum, falling in with the humour of 
the thing, began reading aloud the glowing 
accounts of marvellous cures effected by the 
contents of his various bottles. 

Alas! The experiment fell flat! The 
education of these poor savages had been 
sadly neglected, and they cared nothing 
at all for the magic cures of The Universal 
Pain-stopper." 

We stayed with them two days, but the 
White Indian got no better, and it became 
plain that our hosts no longer desired our 
society. 

“I don't suppose the fellows would hurt 
us," said Reggie, the third morning. but we 
can do no good here, and perhaps it will be 
better to move on." 

I was quite agreeable, so, after another 
look at the sick man, we left the village and 
resumed the dreary journey. 

That was the one incident which relieved 
the monotony of our travels. All the rest oí 
the time we tramped along, half-frozen, worn 
out by physical toil, and without meeting a 
soul. Occasionally we had to go without a 
fire at night, and then I blessed Reggie's wise 
forethought in providing us with plenty of 
wraps. Dressed in clothing suitable for 
a merely ordinary winter, we should have 
frozen in our tracks. 

At last we came to the first sign of civiii- 
sation, a small collection of log.huts, a 
couple of empty stores, and a desolate-looking 
saw-mil. This was Fort Cudahy. close to 
the junction of the Yukon and Forty Mile 
Rivers. 

A little farther on we caught sight of a 
stockade enclosing a square, which contained 
acluster of solid wooden buildings. 

* Hulloa!" exclaimed Reggie, what's 
that place? It looks like a barrack or some- 
thing of that kind. I'll go and see.” 

Finding a gate on the farther side of the 
stockade, he pushed it open and entered the 
square, while I waited to see what would 
happen. 

My chum's guess was not far from the 
mark. The buildings formed a post for a 


detachment of the North-West Mounted 
Police, who had come up from Canada earlier 
in the year to keep order in the district. 

On hearing our story & non-commissioned 
ollicer invited us into the kitchen, where 
several men were waiting to go on duty. 

Without attempting to disguise the truth, 
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Reggie told all about the missing nuggets, 


the trial, the verdict and the sentence, con- 
cluding, of course, by decluring our innocence. 

The officials were men of few words, but I 
saw they believed him, and they very kindly 
permitted us to stay with them till the next 


day. 
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THE CRUISE OF THE 


“ARCTIC FOX” 


By Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.N. 


DTO 


I shall always remember the luxury of 
those few hours in the Police Barrack. We 
had a bath and a good meal, we sat in a 
warm room, and once more chatted with 
civilised beings. To us, poor weary outcasts, 
it was like dwelling in an enchanted palace. 

(To be continued.) 


IN ICY SEAS AROJND THE POLE. 


CHAPTER XXIV.—A CURIOUS DISCOVERY —A YANKEE SKIPPER'S STRANGE DREAM. 


HAT & grand thing is presence of mind. 

In a moment, tall, strong Leo drew 

his sheath-knife, sprang on and over the 

ramparts, and while the men poured in a 

deadly fire that kept the savages at bay, 

he cut the rope attached to the harpoon, 

and, lifting Dr. Cheyne’s panting form in 

his arms, got back and over the snow-wall, 

and, though spears in dozens flew around, he 
was soon safe. 

It was & small seal harpoon, and amidst 
the din and roar of battle Dr. Jamieson coolly 
cut it out and bandaged the gaping wound. 

But the Kavas had come to the conclusion 
that it really was fiends they were fighting. 
They lost heart all at once, and fled down 
the hill in terrible confusion, with the rifles 
in action once again. 

Seeing this, the Yacks, who bore an old 
grudge against these savages, leapt the ram- 
parts and were soon upon them. 

The Kavas turned to fight. but were quite 
demoralised ; and so our natives gained a 
complete victory. 

Dr. Jamieson had the few wounded men, 
with poor Cheyne, carefully wrapped up and 
put to bed on one of thesleighs. He quickly 
gave each a sleeping draught, and then pre- 
pared once more for action. 

The men were burning to avenge Dr. 
Cheyne and their comrades. 

“ I will lead you now," cried L.o; “take 
club and rifle and revolver." 

A wild cheer followed these words, and 
young Leo, as he stood high on that rampart 
of snow, waving his revolver in the air, looked 
your beau-tdéal of some young medieval 
soldier—looked as if he had just stepped out 
of a picture or a story of romance. 


I do not wish to paint my story too red 
at the end, so it must suflice to say that, 
after a tough fight, the Kava savages were 
beaten and prayed for mercy. 

Mercy was readily granted them, but every 
man was at once disarmed. Every weapon 
that was found in the village was confiscated. 
These were tied in bundles and sunk in the 
deepest part of that dark lake, and it would 
be impossible for the Kavas to get more for 
years tocome. 


And now the strangest part of my story 
has to be told. 

For in one igloo which they entered they 
found a strange being, tied by the legs to 
the wall. 

Though black and grimy as a chimney- 
sweep, he was undoubtedly British. 

* At long last!” he said. “Ah! God be 
praised. You have come to save me!" He 
talked feebly. 

His “fixings,” as Leo called them, were 
soon undone, aud the man was free. 

Hardly could he stand erect, so Leo told 
off two Yacks to carry him. 

In the village they found & monster bear's 
skin, and this made a warm and capital ham- 
mock. 

Back to the dear old Arctic For, and the 


rescued man was soon bathed, washed, 
dressed, and with sadly worn face had joined 
the group around the table. 

Dr. Cheyne's wound was not so severe as 
had' been expected, and in two or three days’ 
time he was able to sit on the couch propped 
up by pillows. 

The rescued man had a strange story to 
tell, but he deferred saying anything until 
Dr. Cheyne was well. 

In three weeks! time the wounded scientist 
was nearly as fit as ever, for hardy indeed 
was his constitution. 

By this time the days and nights were 
getting almost equal ; and although the long, 
dark, dreary winter was not & pleasant time 
to look forward to, still they determined to 
enjoy themselves as long as they could. 

„Me would fain hear your story now,” said 
Dr. Cheyne to Andrew, for that was all the 
name the rescued man had given as yet. 

* To you, Dr. Cheyne, will I tell it, to you 
brave boys, and to the good captain. I 
would be alone else.” 

Even the doctor was not to be in the 
secret, then ; and the steward was sent for- 
ward. 

Andrew was a handsome and a daring- 
looking man of about forty. 

Sit in," he said, sit around the table, 
and my story shall be very bricf. 

“What a long, long time it seems," he 
added, since I left the shores of my native 
land. Left my wife, my child, my little all. 
I had been wealthy, but unwholesome specu- 
lation ruined me, and I bad but a few 
thousands remaining. 

“This would be enough to save my wife 
and bairnie for years until I should return 
from Alaska, gold-laden."' 

A bright light just then shone in Leo's 
eyes. He interrupted the speaker. 

"Do pardon me," he said, “but is it 
possible that your name is Blount? ”’ 

The stranger looked amazed. 

" How came you by the 
young sir?“ he stammered. 

"Partly guesswork,” said Leo; “but I 
knew your wife, and your dear child Mattietoo. 
They were both well when we left Scot- 
land ; but your wife believes herself a widow.” 

Then Blount stretched out his hand and 
met that of Leo in a friendly clasp. 

"How you have relieved my mind, dear 
boy! But now to resume my strange story. 
I reached Alaska. I bought a claim and 
worked it for a whole year. Alas! it never 
panned out; and so, with barely gold enough 
to make my way to New York, I set out once 
more for that city. 

“ How I managed to live there for months, 
from hand to mouth, I ne'er cantell. Better 
I had been in & desert among wild beasts 
than surrounded ever—everas I crawled along 
the cruel streets—by signs of wealth in every 
direction, splendid carriages, beautiful women 
in furs, palatial buildings, the lights from 
which blazed out into the streets as if to 
mock my wretchedness. 

"Ah, mel Ah, me! 


information, 


And I dared not go 


home & beggar. Better, I thought, that she, 
my wife, should believe me dead. Better, I 
thought, Ishould die. Icould have welcomed 
that long last sleep with joy, and stood 
within the portals of death with a smile on 
my lips. 

“One day I had wandered far away down 
by the docks. Near to an inn, and just at a 
corner, I met a sailor-man, evidently a mate. 

* We shouldered each other. 

"* Avast!’ he said, laughing. ‘Next time 
you want to ram anything, try your strength 
against & postal pillar-box. But I say, my 
hearty, nren't ye a wee bittie down on your 
luck? ; 

* ! You are like myself, a Scot,’ I said. ‘I 
will tell you my luck.’ 

„Then come in here and have something 
toeat. Looking for work, I suppose,’ he con- 
tinued, when we got seated at & little marble 
table. 

„% Alas! I can't find any,’ I replied. 

"I drank and ate ravenously, and felt a 
new man. 

Then I told all my woful story. 

“i Well, Andrew,’ he said, ‘I have a soft 
side to my countrymen. See, I'll lend you a 
fiver, and go with you to the stores to rig you 
out, if you will agree to take & billet on board 
a white-whaler.' 

* * Agree!’ I cried; ‘God bless you, sir, 
you've made me happy.’ 

** Well, you're a gentleman. The captain 
wants & supercargo and secretary—combined 
I mean. You can write well?" 

“I can do everything, and gladly.’ 

„Well, you shall have good wages, and a 
clean billet, Come and get your box and 
traps.’ 

“I joined next morning, and found the 
skipper a most pleasant man. 

" And things went on right merrily. We 
were in real good luck, and I began to gain 
heart again. I would save all my wages, 
work my passage back to Britain, and, 
though poor, I felt sure I should succeed in 
getting a stewardship on some nobleman’s 
estate.—Am I tedious, gentlemen? " 

** No, no, Mr. Blount, go on." 

„Things went on well until, one day, when 
going on shore with & party after the bears, 
a snow-fog came on, and somehow I got 
separated from my fellows. I fired my ritle 
repeatedly and got a response. 

“I was hurrying on to catch them, but a 
snow-fog is deceptive, and I must have gone 
wrong, for I slipped and fell over a precipice 
and lay among the powdery snow stunned 
and insensible for I know not how long. 

“When I recovered my senses, I was 
lying on a bench in an igloo, and an old hag 
was bathing my temples with snow. 

“I cannot say," he continued, “that the 
Kava men have been unkind. You found 
me tied, but that was to prevent my escape, 
as they had seen your British faces. 

The most important part of my story is to 
come. Sec, I took that from a child in Kava 
town." 

As he spoke he pitched a nugget of gold 
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carelessly towards the captain and Dr. Cheyne. 
* Solid gold!“ they exclaimed. 

* Yes," from Blount, as he smiled. The 
child took me to the place where she found 
it, and though I never expected that gold 
would be of any service to me, I took to 
digging the ground with Eskimo spudes, 
and —- 

" Yes, yes!” said Dr. Cheyne, for Blount 
had paused. 

“I am now comparatively wealthy. I 
have at least 50,0004 hidden in sealskin 
bays, and if you will accompany me we shall 
find it. There is much quartz about, and I 
believe great fortunes are to be made. Will 
you, gentlemen, permit me to retain my 
claim till we all return to Scotland, then 
form & company in which all here shall be the 
chiefs, and go out again to work?" 

“ Most assuredly.” 

A day or two after this, a party, headed by 
Blount himself, with Yack carriers, went 
south again towards Kava land. There was 
no fighting this time. The savages were 
quite cowed. 

But the gold was brought back, and on being 
weighed was found to represent the tidy sum 
of 70,0002. 

Winter returned, dark and drear. 

More provisions had gone wrong, and 
hardships now commenced in earnest. Bar 
tish they had no fresh provisions of any kind, 
and even biscuits and flour got mouldy. 

Instead of the delightful dinners and 
hearty breakfasts they sat down to of yore, 
their fare now was all a pinch. 

Misfortunes seldom come singly. 

The men began to sicken again, and, hard 
though kindly Dr. Jamieson worked, no less 
than five slipped through his fingers, and 
were buried deep down under the snow. 

When the sun returned he glared down on 
a sad and pale crew. The faces of one and 
all in the Arctic For were sadly thin and 
pale. 

They managed now, when summer melted 
the snow, to vet fresh bear meat and young 
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LEC was, I regret to say, half a savage; 
he never wore a coat and seldom any 
boots or stockings. NO school confined 
his wanderings within its narrow bounds, no 
schoolmaster curtailed his natural genius 
for wild pranks by Latin task or persuasive 
cane. His father was generally away some- 
where on business of the Indian Government, 
and Alec was left all alone in the big bun- 
galow, lording it over the servants when he 
was not out with Tippoo seeking adventures 
in the bazaar. Tippoo, his fag and factotum, 
was the cook’s son, who adored his young 
master and who would unhesitatingly follow 
him into any danger, for he knew Alec Sahib 
would always come out of it with flying colours. 
Alec was the terror of sweetmeat sellers and 
the owners of guava and mangoe topes. 
The mild Hindoo could not understand the 
love of. adventure which led the boy so often 
into mischief. ¢ 

One day the dhoby or washerman from 
the next house came to see the servants. 

" See, brothers," said he in a tone of 
lamentation, “how that young badmash 
sahib of yours has aftlicted my household 
and brought ridicule on my grey hairs; he 
has dyed my donkey blue, and no amount of 
washing will remove the colour, and my wife 
won't ride any longer on it to the river ghat, 
and how am I to wash without her help?“ 
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seals, also a sort of scurvy grass, which they 
boiled and ate as a vegetable, for the lime- 
juice had long gone. 

Matters by midsummer had mended con- 
siderably. But hope was now almost extinct 
in every heart. 

They must all die before another spring 
should come. 


The sea in the sound was very open, and 
free from all but a few floating bergs. 

One day a Yankee whaler—not Blount's 
old ship—was hugging the southern side of 
the Gulph water. 

The tall skipper clapped his glasses to his 
eyes for a few moments, then beckoned to his 
mate. 

“Very funny thing,” he said. 
peep yonder, mate.” 

The mate had a peep. 

“Not worth bothering about," he said. 
„Just a cross above a grave.” 

So the ship sailed on. 

But, next morning, that Yankee skipper 
was on deck at dawn. 

“ Ready about," he shouted. 
sheets." 

And &oon the good barque Washington, 
under full sail, was heading back for the 
sound. 

* What on earth-— — ? " began the mate. 

“TIl tell you what on earth, mate. I've 
had a real awakener of & dream. I thought 
we went to the foot of that great black cross 
and opened the grave, and that twenty men, 
as white as the snow, and with sadly hollow 
temples, crept out and beseeched us to save 
them. 

* Mate," he continued, I calculate there's 
more’n deaf nuts to crack yonder. So I’m 
going to have a look." 

That day the Washington's biggest boat 
was landed, and the men, headed by the 
skipper himself, were soon at the foot of the 
cross. 

* Dig, men, dig ! " said the latter. 

Very soon the case was found and the 
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THE GHOST OF PEER KHAN. 
By E. CockBvRN REYNOLDS. 


"Ha! well repaid art thou, old miser," 
replied the gardener. * Thy starving donkey 
came feasting in our garden, destroying my 
flower-beds night after night, and thou didst 
deny it was thy beast, and laughed behind 
thy hand. Now itis others’ turn to laugh. 
Go! It was well done.” 

„Abuse not our chota sahib,” added the 
bhistee; “for when my old mother was 
smitten of a fever and would have died, as the 
Hakim said, did not Alec Sahib bring magic 
powders in a paper that saved her life?“ 

The bhistee, or water carrier, was a strange 
character. His grandfather had been a very 
rich jeweller, but what he did with his money 
was never known. He left behind him a 
letter to his son saying his money was in the 
keeping of Peer Khan, and that when his 
son was of suflicient age and intelligence he 
would know where to find his wealth. Now, 
Peer Khan had died before the bhistee’s grand- 
father, who had built a tine grave over him, 
which stood to this day in a corner of Alec’s 
garden, although the surroundings had 
changed greatly since then. Of course no 
Mohammedan would think of digging up the 
grave of another, no matter what wealth 
was concealed beneath. Therefore it seemed 
there must have been also a will with definite 
instructions that was lost or destroyed in the 
troublous times of the Mutiny. However, 


long story of the imprisonment of the Arciic 
For was read out. 

„We've got to save 'em, I guess,” said the 
captain; “and if all are dead we'll hold a 
crowner’s 'quest and bury 'em decently.” 

Hugh and Leo were out, two days after, 
about six, or at the end of the first dog 
watch. They were looking for bear, and 
were high up on a hill. 

“Why, what is yonder ? ” exclaimed Hugh, 
pointing downwards and north. 

Leo had just one look through his lor- 
gnettes, then he shouted with joy, and fairly 
broke down and cried. 

“Come on! Come on!” he shouted. Let 
us back to the ship at once, and dispense the 
joyful news!“ 

“Oh, Hugh! Hugh! I hope it is nota 
mirage; but we couldn’t both be dreaming.” 

Dr. Cheyne and the boys went to meet the 
relief. But I leave it to your own imagination, 
readers, to picture to yourself what that mect. 
ing was like. 

The Yankee skipper and his men stayed 
to dine and sleep. They had been thought- 
ful enough to bring provisions of all sorts. 

It was midnight before Dr. Cheyne had 
concluded telling this brave fellow of all the 
adventures that had befallen the good ship 
Arctic For. 

That very night came on a terrible thunder- 
storm, accompanied by a high wind from the 
south. Moreover, many of the men alleged 
that distinct shocks of earthquake were felt. 

Be this as it may, next morning a tremen- 
dously high tide took place. It was in 
reality a kind of seismic wave. It flooded 
the village. and the inhabitants had to betake 
themselves for a time to higher lands. 

But, oh! joyful tidings, a man in the crow's 
nest hailed. 

On deck, there!” 

" Ay, ay," from the mate. 

“Come up, sir. Something very strange 
has happened!“ 

And away aloft crept the mate as fast as 
good sea-legs could carry him. 

(To be continued.) 


the bhistee’s father never came into his 
inheritance, and died very poor, leaving the 
quest to his son. 

The servants used to chaff him and call 
him Nawab Sahib, and ask him daily if he 
haec found his riches. 

The bhistee bore their chaff very patiently 
as he went about filling their chattees with 
floods of cool refreshing water from his goat- 
skin mussuck. 

There was one, however, who seemed to 
hate the bhistee, and that was the khansama 
—the head of the servants—for there was 
always scorn and malignity in his voice 
when he made fun of the bhistee’s hidden 
fortune. 

zven this the bhistee could have borne. but 
the khansama, who was a Hindoo, had of 
late taken to sleeping on the tomb of Peer 
Khan, because he found the cool wide- 
spreading masonry nicer than the hot 
verandah of the out-oftices or servants’ 
quarters. This being great disrespect of the 
dead saint, the bhistee resisted it with all 
his power, but the khansama only scotfed at 
him. 

* Oh-—ho! Saint indeed! An eater of cow's 
flesh. He should think it an honour for a 
Hindoo to lie on his tomb.” 

“Well, go thy way, thou scoffer.” answered 
the bhistee, after fruitless argument; * fatten 
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on stolen food, extort money from poor 
tradesmen, but beware of the wrath of Peer 
Khan, for one day he will afflict thee for 
thy sacrilege.” 

* Of what avail is it that I put flowers on 
the tomb every day, gaindas, chumbali, and 
chumpak, keep it ciean and whitewash it 
once a year, if this ghee-eating pig of a 
khansama rolls atop of it every night?" 
complained the bhistee to Alec et the well; 
"for it is written on the stone that the 
riches are for him who loves and reveres 
the saint ; and it shows no reverence to allow 
the khansama to desecrate it so.” 

“And what may be this inscription of 
which you speak ? " asked Alec. 1 do not 
remember any on the tomb." 

** Yes, protector of the poor, there are words 
in Urdu on the stone, but my many coats of 
whitewash have in great measure filled them 
up. If I remember aright the munshi 
(teacher) gave it thus: 

** * Ye who the saints revere and love, 
Be sure of great rewards above, 
Of richest gems a goodly stock— 
Have faith in Allah, move the rock.’ 


The munshi said they were not earthly 
riches spoken of, but I think somehow it 
means the wealth my grandfather hid 
because he was afraid it would be stolen in 
the Mutiny. And I live in hopes that the 
spirit of Peer Khan will one day be pleased 
to show me where to find it. But, alas! the 
saint will be very angry with me for 
allowing this khansama to defile his tomb! 
If the ghost of Peer Khan would but give 
this infidel a fright all would be well, for in 
truth he is the father of all cowards.” 

And Alec, sitting on the well curb, heard, 
and hearing set about to consider a way by 
which the khansama might bechastened. To 
champion a weak cause was a thing he 
loved, and this British trait of character 
stood out boldly in spite of all his rough 
dealings with the bad boys of the bazaar. 

After a few moments’ deep thought he put 
a crooked forefinger into his mouth and 
produced an imitation of the loud flute-like 
notes of the koél, or Indian cuckoo. The 
sound had scarcely ceased when the loud 
strident notes of the drongo shrike ‘came 
from a distant part of the compound. Alec 
repeated the koél’s call and the drongo 
shrike again answered, though very much 
nearer, and in another moment Tippoo came 
tearing along at his master’s summons. 

“Got any money?" asked Alec. Tippoo 
turned out a fold or two of his waist-cloth 
and discovered a four-anna bit and a few 
coppers. 

* Hardly enough," said Alec, and, turning 
out his own pockets, found he had just twelve 
annas. It will cost four annas at least, and 
the garry wallah will want a rupee there and 
back." 

Where you go what for?“ asked Tippoo, 
who was proud of the few scraps of English 
he knew. 

We are going to the gudri bazaar, and you 
will find out what for when we get there,” 
Alec replied. 

The next thing was to get a garry, or cab. 
Alas! the garry wallahs knew them only too 
well; but fortune seemed to favour them for 
once in that respect, for there was a garry 
standing not far from the garden gate, while 
the driver stood in the road sustaining a 
heated argument with a friend about a for- 
gotten loan of two annas. 

Alec and Tippoo strolled along the road as 
if a garry was the last thing on earth they 
desired, and, having got alongside, they quietly 
got in and then called loudly to the driver to 
take them to the gudri bazaar. 

If Alec and Tippoo had not been looking 
with affected indifference in the opposite 
direction they would have seen the look of 
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dismay on the face of the garry wallah when 
he saw who his fares were ; but he was a man 
of resource, and while he still abused his 
acquaintance loudly he also gave him some 
instructions in an undertone. Presently he 
walked up to the garry and said, “ My friend 
advises me not totake you, as you never pay 
the fare." 

“What!” thundered Alec. If he repeats 
that in my hearing I will well-nigh thrash his 
life out of him." 

„Jou know you used my garry and never 
paid for it," said the man, unabashed, boldly 
approaching the door of the garry. 

Now, Alec had often used a garry and 
quietly dropped out of it in the dark, just for 
pure frolie, but he was sure he had never 
seen this man before, and strongly suspected 
he was no cabdriver. 

“You are telling a lie and you know it,” 
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behind him made him face round again, and 
he found the confederate running away and 
laughing at the trick he had played the boys. 
They were indeed crestfallen to have been 
outwitted in that clumsy manner. 

They roamed up and down the road, but 
the garry wallah had warned others and 
they could not catch another man asleep. 

„There's no help for it," Alec said, “ we 
will have to ride in an ekka." Now, it is 
beneath the dignity of an English boy in 
India to be seen riding in an ekka, which is 
a very cheap conveyance, only intended for 
fat Hindoo gentlemen ; but they had to suit 
themselves to the occasion. 

They hailed a passing ekka and were driven 
to the bazaar for a few pice. 

The gudri bazaar was a corner in which 
you could buy anything, from broken swords 
and bayonets thrown away from the armourer- 
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Alec set about considering a way.” 


stormed Alec, “and TIl give you a good 
thrashing for your insolence.” 

“Oh, I’m not afraid of your thrashing," 
said the man. *I am a bit of a pylwan 
(wrestler) myself, and am not to be scared by 
a boy, although he be English." 

Alec was not accustomed to such talk from 
a native, so he leaped out of the garry and 
went for him, and, Tippoo of course followed 
on his heels. 

The native backed away, putting up his 
fists in a grotesquely European fashion, and 
Alec went after him. 

The garry wallah, in the meantime, mounted 
his carriage quietly, and after walking the 
horses a little way up the road, lashed them 
with might and main and went off at a tre- 
mendous pace. 

Alec turned his head to see what the garry 
wallah was doing, and a shout of laughter 
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sergeant’s workshop to a fighting quail or a 
singing lark, or even your own long-lost books 
with your name on the front page, stolen and 
sold by some rascally bearer for a few pice. 

One man was selling gold fish and river 
turtles, and to him came the boys, who even- 
tually, after much haggling over the price, 
bought a young tortoise for three annas two 
pice. 

Then—oh joy !—they came across a brand, 
new garry wallah who did not know them, 
and they persuaded him to let them drive 
while he occupied the inside in company with 
the tortoise. Not long after, peaceful pedes- 
trians were startled to hear fearful shouts 
behind them, coming from a cloud of dust 
which swept along the roud like a whirlwind. 
As it drew near they saw the boys upon the 
carriage, driving the pony at breakneck 
speed a elling ole while the poor garry 
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wallah inside looked as if he was expecting 
to be dashed to death every minute. 

At last the pony, swerving aside, ran into a 
deep ditch with a stiff clay bottom and there 
stuck fast. Then the boys, their love of 
adventure satisfied, got down and helped the 
driver to extract his pony and carriage and 
gave him all the money they had left by way 
of compensation. 

Why Alec should have rushed off that 
evening and bought a tortoise puzzled Tippoo 
very much for some days, especially as Alec 
would not tell him why he had got it or what 
he intended doing with it. It grew tame very 
quickly and would come quite a distance to 
feed out of Alec’s hand when he called it with 
a little“ hoo, hoo," like an owl’s cry. 

Meanwhile Alec had been making a little 
discovery about the grave. He had never 
thought of the bhistee's fortune seriously 
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before, but since he heard of the verse in- 
scribed on the tomb, he began to think there 
was something in it. Have faith in Allah, 
move the rock," he repeated to himself again 
and again, and putting his own interpretation 
on it he began testing the slabs of the centre- 
piece to see if they moved, and, while doing so, 
he was astonished to notice that, although 
the many coats of whitewash the bhistee had 
given the tomb had filled up the crevices 
where the slabs joined, thére was one slab 
where this was not the case, and where not 
only had the whitewash been recently scraped 
from the sides, but there were dirty finger- 
marks on the panels. 

“ Some one has been at the tomb and has 
been able to move the panel," mused Alec; 
let's see if the thing slides." Yet try as hard 
as he might he could not move it, but in 
struggling to do so his face came very near 
the stone, and his nose very near the brown 
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stains of fingers, and he smelt a smell of 
tobacco—Lucknow tobacco—and a gleam of 
intelligence came into his eyes, for you must 
know Lucknow tobacco is very dear, ana 
there was but one of the servants who could 
affora it. 

„Ha! ha! I begin to see light,” said Alec. 
“There are other things than the cool 
masonry that attract the khansama to this 
tomb." 

That night there was no moon, but the 
Indian stars are wondrous beyond description, 
and the beautiful twilight they shed lighted 
up the garden and the tomb of Peer Khan on 
which the khansama had as usual spread his 
cloth and was contemplating some project 
with much satisfaction before falling asleep. 

In the shadow of the neem trees was Alec, 
crouching among the thick phalsa bushes 
near the head of the grave, intent on watch- 
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“ Swept along the road like a whirlwind. ” 


ing the movements of the khansama, but his 
vigil seemed destined to disappointment, for, 
after taking a good pull at his hookah the 
khansama turned over and went to sleep; 
but Alec was very obstinate, and continued 
to watch in his uncomfortable ambush long 
after the khansama’s snores had told him it 
was useless. He closed his eyes and must 
have fallen into a doze himself, for when he 
looked up again he saw the khansama sitting 
on his cloth with a large casket open before 
him, and the light from the stars twinkled 
back again from gems of every kind as they 
passed through his fingers as he lovingly 
caressed them, pouring them in littie cas- 
cades from hand to hand. 

So here at last was the bhistee’s inheri- 
tance which had so long been thought to 
exist only in his disordered brain! The 
casket was large and deep, and the handful of 
gems the khansama played with were merely 
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from the surface. Alec leant forward to see 
better, and in doing so a twig broke under his 
foot. Immediately the khansama shut the 
casket with a snap and, passing it through 
the side of the tomb, pulled something, and 
then Alec heard a dull grating noise and saw 
the slab rise into its place at the side of the 
tomb. 

The khansama was about to investigate 
the cause of the disturbance, when Alec 
imitated the ** hoo, hoo!” of the small white 
owl so cleverly that the khansama thought It 
was nothing but an owl shikaring rats in the 
bushes. 

“Shoosh! Get thee gone, thou bird of ill 
omen," he called out as he flung a small 
pebble into the bushes. “One would think 
it was the ghost of Peer Khan come to claim 
the jewels which I have at last found after so 
much trying; but he'll have to be quick, as I 


shall be off in another couple of days." 
And thus muttering, he lay down again and 
was soon asleep. 

«I could thrash the fellow, no doubt," 
Alec mused, *but what good would it do? 
He would never tell the secret, and I can't 
move the slab myself; no, I must catch him 
on the hop." And with that enigmatical 
sentence he quietly creptaway and went to bed. 

The next day the khansama came tc Alec 
to say he was very sorry to leave, but that he 
had received a letter to say his father was 
dying, and that he was wanted urgently in 
his village, which was many days' journey 
across country. Of course he would come 
back as soon as the business was over, but 
he was afraid he would be away some little 
time. 

Alec could not refuse, so the khansama 
went away to make preparations for his 
departure on the morrow. 

le 


«It will have to be to-night or never," 
muttered Alec to himself. Then, putting his 
fingers to his lips, he gave the koél's call, 
and a large turban supported by a thin 
black boy glided into the verandah. Mys- 
terious conversation then ensued, the upshot 
of which was that Tippoo didn’t sleep in the 
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bhistee’s jewels be all tied up secure in my 
bundle, and to-morrow I depart hence." 

“What hast thou done, oh! misbegotten 
wretch ? " cried a hollow quavering voice from 
the bushes. * Thy doom is sealed. Thou 
shalt never take thy plunder hence. Behold! 
I come for thee along the garden path." 


He saw him with a large casket open before him." 


ic m as usual, butin the bungalow with 
ec. 

It was the dead of night, and the khan- 
sama, sitting on the grave, after one long 
lingering look at the jewels, was tying them 
Into little bundles which he could easily 
carry away among his things, when there 
was the faintest rustle among the phalsa 
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The khansama turned his eyes and saw, 
but ten paces off, on the path leading to the 
grave, a human skull, with greenish light 
streaming from the eyes and pillowed on a 
cloud of phosphorescent light which came 
and went in ghostly manner; and as he 
stared the thing began to move; sliding 
along the ground it came, the head turning 
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A human skull with greenish light streaming from the eyes.“ 


bushes an 


the little d the soft “hoo, hoo, hoo!” of 


1 owl. Three times did the 
answered p hoo!’ and three times was it 
J &nother somewhere down the 


Ho, ho! 


Khansama, 


my friend! Is it you ? " said the 
Wi 


th rt thou not somewhat slow 
thy afflictions, Peer Khan? See, thy 


this way and that as if looking for the object 
of its vengeance. Now and again it stopped, 
but a ghostly “hoo! hoo! " from the owl in 
the phalsa bushes seemed to direct it, and it 
came nearer and nearer. The khansama’s 
jaw dropped and his eyes protruded, as, fas- 
cinated by the horror, he sat upon the grave. 
And nearer and yet nearer came the terror, 
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slowly creeping inch by inch. And now he 
clearly sees the features, with the teeth set 
in a mocking grin; a quiver of green light 
falls on his foot as the death's head mounts 
the tomb, and now—oh! horrorof horror!— 
he sees some dark malformed body attached 
to the head with limbs flattened along the 
ground. He makes an effort to tear himself 
away and fly; but no, & cold paralysis has 
seized every joint. Now the thing has 
reached his foot; he tries to move his leg, 
but too late; & cold clammy touch is laid 
upon him. With a piercing yell the strong 
man leaps up and then falls back insensible 
among the bundles of jewels. 

The cry awakes the servants, who come 
hurrying with torches to see what is the 
matter. They find the khansama in a 
fainting fit, with nothing to account for his 
yell of alarm, and carry him to his room. 

“ He has had a bad dream," says one. 

“It is the ghost of Peer Khan,” says the 
bhistee. He would not heed my warning." 

“That was bery much clever trick, Alec 
Sahib," said Tippoo with a happy laugh as 
they bolted towarda the bungalow with the 
tortoise, skull, and jewels. 

“Yes, but it nearly failed," Alec replied, 
„for in another minute the wretched skull 
would have toppled off the tortoise, green 
light and all; see, the wax has nearly all 
melted away." 

The next day the khansama was found to 
have a fever, in which he talked wildly of 
the ghost of Peer Khan and jewels which 
he would not give up to the ghost. After a 
week the fever left him, and when he could 
take an interest in his surroundings he learnt 
that the bhistee's fortune had been found by 
Alec in the grave of Peer Khan, and that 
Alec’s father, who had come back, had taken 
the bhistee to the bank, where his immense 
riches were stored in a strong room. And 
the erstwhile humble water carrier was now 
one of the wealthiest men in the land. 

Then in a spirit of repentance the khan- 
sama told his tale to the circle of open- 
mouthed servants. How he had first found 
the treasures after many nights of trying, 
and how, when he had succeeded, the spirit 
of the dead had come and stricken him down 
and returned the jewels to the tomb. That 
he was living to tell the tale was the greatest 
of all miracles. 

And to this day the khansama believes in 
the ghost of Peer Khan, for the boys have 
55 their secret well, and the tortoise cannot 
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** Now look pleasant, please !” 


* to Bath!“ is an expression pretty 

familiar to us all, both old and young, 
and on this occasion we are prepared to take 
the dictum literally, for, with your permission, 
boys, to Bath we will go by the famous old 
coaching road which runs in almost a straight 
line across England from east to west. The 
distance from London to Bath is 106 miles, 
and the double journey has been performed 
on the modern bicycle in somewhere about 
fifteen hours, which forms a curious contrast 
to the speed at which our forefathers were 
content to travel, as witnessed by the follow- 
ing announcement, which made Londoners 
stare in the year 1670: 


“ FLYING MACHINE. 


„All those desirous to pass from London to 
Bath, or any other Place on their Road, let 
them repair to the Bell Savage on Ludgate 
Hill in London and the White Lion at Bath, 
at both which places they may be received 
in a Stage Coach every Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday, which performs the whole journey 
in Three Days (if God permit) and sets forth 
at five in the Morning. 

“Passengers to pay One Pound five 
shillings each, who are allowed to carry 
fourteen Pounds Weight—for all above to pay 
three halfpence per Pound.” 


We will not repair to the Bell Savage, but 
make our start from Hounslow, which is some 
ten miles from Hyde Park Corner, from which 
spot the mileage is measured. Standing at 
the fork of the road, we are on the very site 
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Hounslow's wild 


selected in 
days for the principal gibbets of the neigh- 


which was 
bourhood. Here, as our ancestors rode in and 
out of town by the two roads, they were 
pretty sure to see a choice selection of dead 
highwaymen dangling in the breeze. One of 
the last executions was in 1806, but highway 
robberies occurred in the neighbourhood 
almost up to the time that the coaches were 
supplanted by the railway. 

The road is rather rough for some miles 
beyond Hounslow, and the country remarkably 
flat; the fields on either side being mostly 
devoted to market-gardening and fruit-grow- 
ing. Round about here one makes one’s 
first acquaintance with a peculiar feature of 
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this road, and that is its pumps. All the 
way along, on the left-hand side of the road, 
silently stand these solemn-looking pumps 
erected at regular intervals, standing out 
gaunt against the sky, and in a more or less 
ruinous condition. 

At Cranford Bridge we notice an old 
coaching-house, and here there is a pretty 
glimpse of water and willows formed by the 
little river Crane. 

After passing Colnbrook, which is partly in 
Middlesex and partly in Bucks, we presently 
come in sight of Windsor Castle, rising from 
the wooded heights across the valley of the 
Thames. A more splendid castleis probably 
not to be found in Britain; and as the 
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ancestral home of the English Kings, and 
more recently the residence of our late be- 
leved Queen, it cannot fail to awaken the in- 
terest and stir the heart of all who behold it. 
Slough will not detain the tourist long, for 
it is at best an uninteresting place, and we 
hasten on to Maidenhead, where we niay with 
advantage tarry awhile. The view of the 
river as seen from Maidenhead Bridge is so en- 
ticing that the cyclist may well be tempted to 
stable his bicycle, and taking a stroll along 
the tow-path enjoy arestful contrast from the 
heat and glare of the dusty road. Should 
the rider elect not to leave thesaddle, he may 
still enjoy a picturesque and comprehensive 
view, from the bridge, of houseboats of all 
sizes and patterns, with almost every form 
of river locomotive, from the racing-skiff 
to the steam-launch. Far up the river 
a distant glimpse is caught of Cleveden, of 
which we give a closer view. It is one of 
the loveliest places on the river—we might 
say in all England—and was formerly one of 
the residences of the Duke of Westminster. 
Leaving the bridge we enter the county of 
Berks and pass through the old town of 


Maidenhead, which is full of historical 
interest. There is a long ascent from the 


town to the railway bridge, thence we have a 
very pleasant run over an undulating road 
amid very pretty scenery. The run across 
Maidenhead thicket on a good day is a 
pleasure not to be forgotten. In the 
eighteenth century it was & famous resort of 
highwaymen, and the parson of Hurley, who 
in the days before Maidenhead rose to im- 
portance used to ride over and conduct 
service there, received an annual addition to 
his stipend of 507. because he had to cross 
this dangerous district. Possibly there were 
dark and lonely nights, and dull winter days, 
when the good man thought his 50/. was 
somewhat hardly earned. But times have 


changed since then, and now we find it & 


very pleasant country to ride through. At 
the sixth milestone this side of Reading the 
road is upon high ground, and one gets & 
remarkably wide prospect over miles of corn- 
fields to a line of wooded hills. 

Leading is a large and busy town, 
which owes not a little of its prosperity 


A Well-Known Landmark. 


to the famous biscuit factory of Messrs. 
Huntley & Palmer, and more especially 
to the philanthropy of Mr. Palmer of 
that firm. To the cyclist, however, the 
ong ride over granite setts and tram- 
lines is far from agreeable. Fortunately 
these terrors may be avoided by taking the 
left-hand road at the fork immediately on 
entering the town—a 
broad and shady road 
past the Royal Berkshire 
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Hospital. Reading once possessed a 
famous Benedictine Abbey, of which 
little now remains except some walls of 
the church, chapter-house, and dormi- 
tory, but in connection with which the 
following story is told. It seems that 
Henry vir. one day lost his way out 
hunting, and, having started the chase 
at Windsor, he found himself outside the 
Abbot of Reading’s door at dinner-time. 
At the Abbot's table a sirloin was pro- 
duced, and the King made such an 
onslaught upon the viands that the bat- 
eyed Churchman, who mistook him for 
one of the Royal Guard, was moved to 
exclaim: ** Well fare thy heart, for here 
in a cup of sack I remember thy master. 
I would give a hundred pounds on con- 
dition that I could feed as lustily on 
beef as you do. Alas! my weak and 
squeezie stomach will hardly digest the 
wing ofa small rabbit or chicken." The 
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King pledged his host and departed; but 
some weeks after the Abbot was committed 
to the Tower and fed for a short space on 
bread and water. Whilst his stomach was 
empty and his mind was filled with fears as 
to how he had incurred the King’s displeasure, 
one day a sirloin of beef was set before him, 
when the good Abbot verified the proverb 
that two hungry meals make a glutton. He 
in point of fact rivalled the King’s perform- 
ance at Reading, and just as he was wiping 
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his mouth, out jumped the King from a 
closet. “My Lord," quoth the King, de- 
posit presently your hundred pounds of gold, 
or else no going hence all the days of your 
life. I have been your physician to cure you 
of your squeezie stomach, and here, as I de- 
serve, I demand my fee for the same." Too 
replete for repartee, the Abbot “down with 
his dust," and presently returned to Reading 
somewhat lighter in purse, yet much more 
merry in heart than when he came thence. 

Leaving Heading by Castle Street, we 
enter upon the finest stretch of the whole 
road between London and Bath, so far as 
speed cycling is concerned. Theale, Wool- 
hampton, and Thatcham are successively 
passed, and we then approach Newbury, the 
next important town on our route. The main 
part of the town lies to the left, and we only 
skirt it, unless we desire to halt in order to 
examine the church, which has a fine tower, 
built in 1510 by ** Jack of Newbury," a cloth 
merchant, and a sort of local Dick Whitting- 
ton. At Speenhamland, a mile beyond, there 
was an old coaching-house called the Pelican, 
once celebrated for its dinners and also for 
its charges. 


"The famous inn at Speenhamland, 
That stands below the hill, 
* May well be called the Pelican 
From its enormous bill." 


At Hungerford the Kennet is crossed, and 
Wiltshire is entered. The view from the 
bridge is very pretty, and there is capital 
fishing to be had in the neighbourhood. 
We are now twenty-six miles from Reading 
and sixty-four from Hyde Park Corner 
and on the track of the Old Roman Road, 
Ingleford Charman Street, which bears the 
latter name to this day. 

A few miles more up a gentle incline brings 
us to the entrance of Savernake Forest, long 
the ancestral home of the Aylesbury family, 
but now passed into the possession of Lord 
Iveagh, after a long and bitter struggle in 
the Law Courts as to its ownership. The 
scenery of the forest is very beautiful; the 
beeches in the main avenue, and many of 
the oaks, are famous for their age, size, and 
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grandeur. From the top of Marlborough 
Hill there is a good view of the town, in the 
pleasant valley of the Kennet, a river which 
flows practically parallel with the Bath Road 
for many miles. Marlborough is a place of 
immense antiquity, but its modern import- 
ance is entirely due to its famous College. 
This was founded in 1843, in a mansion 
built by Lord Seymour, after the Civil War, 
upon the site of the Norman Castle, in 
which several of the Kings of England had 
resided. 

After leaving Marlborough we enter one of 
those regions of Wiltshire which are full of 
strange memorials of the past, weird-looking 
dykes and mounds and cromlechs, stone- 
circles and half-obliterated ** camps," which 
are mysteries as much to the antiquary as 
to the hillside shepherd and ploughman. At 
Clatford Bottom, a hollow in the downs to the 
right hand, there is a cromlech called the 
Devil’s Den; the hills are covered here with 
the Sarsen stones or ** Greywethers." Silbury, 
the largest tumulus in the world, lies about 
a mile south of Avebury. It covers about 
five acres of ground, and is said to be 
1,550 feet in circumference at the base, 125 
feet high, and 100 feet in breadth at the top. 
A more conspicuous object, however, and one 
which will perhaps appeal more strongly to 
the average tourist, is met with a little 
farther towards Calne. It is the great 
White Horse at Cherhill, cut in the chalk of 
the green hillside and seen for many a mile 
along the road. This is not the famous White 
Horse near Uflington, which is described so 
delightfully in * Tom Brown's Schooldays.” 
It is quite a different-looking steed from its 
Berkshire rival, and indeed it is a good deal 
more like what it is intended to represent. 
The effigy is cut on the chalk rock, after 
clearing away the turf, on the slope of Old- 
bury Camp, on the highest land between 
London and Bath. 

Descending into a wooded valley, the 
ancient town of Calne is reached, and thence 
we have to face the hardest bit of riding 
encountered during the entire journey ; for 
the nineteen miles between Calne and Bath 
are not only very hilly, but the surface of the 


road is generally in badcondition. Chippen- 
ham is the next town reached—a more import- 
ant place than Calne, with a quaint archi- 
tectural relic in its old Town Hall. Near by 
is Corsham Court, the beautiful country seat 
of that energetic and popular soldier, Lord 
Methuen. Pickwick contains little that is 
notabie but its name. Perhaps the proprietor 
of the coach by which Mr. Pickwick, his three 
friends, and the fiery Mr. Dowler, journeyed 
to Bath was a native of this part; for it will 
be remembered that an odd little scene 
occurred in the morning at the White Horse 
Cellars, by which Mr. Sam Weller was much 
cast down in spirit. Les, but that ain't 
all," said Sam, again directing his master's 
attention to the coach door; “not con- 
tent with writin’ up Pickwick, they put 
* Moses’ afore it, vich I call addin’ insult to 
injury, as the parrot said ven they not only 
took him from his nativeland, but made him 
talk the English langwidge arterwards." 

After climbing Box Hill there is a long 
and easy run down to Box, where is Brunel's 
famous railway tunnel, one and three-quarter 
mile in length. Then the road passes into 
the county of Somerset, and the beautiful 
city of Bath is reached, lying in its romantic 
valley on the banks of the winding Avon. 
It isa city famous not only for the elegance 
of its buildings and the beauty of its situ- 
ation, but for its ancient and honourable asso- 
ciations with matters of historical interest. 
Among the chief things which the visitor to 
Bath ought to see, first and foremost stand 
the famous Baths, from which the city 
derives its name, and the Grand Pump 
Room; the very interesting remains of the 
Roman Baths, discovered in 1755; the 
Abbey Church, with its splendid tower, 
called the “Lantern of England"; the 
Royal Victoria Park, the Sydney Gardens, 
Royal Crescent, and many other places of 
greater or less interest. But, above all, no 
one should omit to climb the splendid hills 
around the city, and visit all the chief view- 
points. From Prospect Stile, at the end of 
the racecourse, there is a grand view, includ- 
ing smoky Bristol and the distant hills of 
Wales. 
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A CRICKET CHAT WITH W. G. QUAIFE OF WARWICKSHIRE. 


a 


A Leg Hit! 


I? was on a cold, wintry morning nearing 
the end of the football season that I 
paid my visit to Birmingham, to the midget 
of professional batsmen, and found myself 
heartily welcome to anything that the famous 
professional could say which would be of 
interest for boys. Quaife will not mind my 
calling him a little man; and he is one of 


By 4 * B.O.P.” SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


that class of cricketers who, by 
their extraordinary quickness of 
movement and good sight, manage 
to hold their own against players 
with a longer reach, and cther- 
wise more favoured by Providence 
in the matter of physique. 

“I owe my success," he said, 
“to the fact that I live an even 
life. In the winter I actively 
exercise, and do all I can to keep 
in condition for the summer game. 
My hobby is not football, but 
hockey, and I am one of the 
Midland County team, who con- 
stantly play, and I find very great 
enjoyment in the pastime; in- 
deed, next to cricket, hockey is 
my favourite game, and it is 
rapidly increasing in popularity 
as a winter sport. But it is 
cricket we are to talk about, and you want 
to know when I first came out. 

“I was born at Newhaven on March 17, 
1872, and appeared for the Sussex colts at 
Brighton, on May 5,1890, when I waseighteen 
years of age, In that trial contest I made 
1 and 29, the latter innings being the highest 
in a total of 156. It was, however, in 1894 


that I made my début in first-class cricket, 
when I had qualified for Warwickshire, and 
in that first season I made over 50, only 
missing my 100 by 8 against Surrey. In 
my second year I had much better luck, 
and several times made over 50; but 
probably my best year was in 1898, when I 
had the honour of placing my name at the 
top of the first-class averages, scoring six 
centuries, including 207 against Hampshire, 
and also made the world's record of 471 in 
six consecutive not-out innings." 

And here the writer may say that it has 
been objected thai, although Quaife has a 
very pretty style, heis often tedious to watch, 
and there is à certain amount of truth in 
this. In the match against Hampshire, in 
which he scored 110, in 1896, he was batting 
for four hours, and, of course, it was only 
natural that during such an innings there 
were periods when his batting was slow 
in the extreme. Quaife, however, is a 
cricketer with great discrimination and judg- 
ment, and he heartily plays the game which 
seems likely to be of most service to his side. 
On one occasion, in a very few minutes he 
scored 51, not out, against Essex, and showed 
the crowd at Leyton that he knew how to bat 
when a free game was perfectly legitimate. 


His first great innings that stands out in 
my memory was his 228 not out for Warwick- 
shire against Staffordshire. Since that day 
Quaife’s batting has been a great feature of 
his county’s cricket. In 1900, for the fourth 
consecutive year, he headed the tables witha 

splendid average of 58, on a somewhat smaller 
aggregate than usual. He was consistently 
good, doing magnificent work in his own 
steady way, and frequently holding the side 
together. In eighteen matches he scored 
1,102 runs, and made 223 against Essex at 
Leyton, 124 against Surrey at the Oval, and 
on three other occasions just missed his 
hundred. 

He was somewhat amused to find his name 
down among the bowlers who were to be 
warned, and, in reply to my question as to his 
delivery, entirely disavowed any intention of 
being considered a bowler, let alone an unfair 
one. 

have no wish whatever to play cricket 
in anything but a sportsmanlike way, and I 
ain quite unconscious of having done any- 
thing that is unfair." 

“What is your 
cricketers ? ” 

“I am a great believer in beginning to 
practise early in the season. My brother and 
I have a covered ground, and we coach and 
teach promising players during the winter, 
and that enables them, even on cocoanut- 
matting, to get into practice before the season 
proper commences. It is difficult to lay down 
any general rules, because so much depends 
upon physique, and stamina, and style; and 

while it is an admirable thing to watch first- 
class matches, it is not everyone who can 
imitate successfully the strokes of a particular 
player, nor is it desirable that he should do 
80. 

“ To become a cricketer of any class, now- 
adays, one must have an inexhaustible store 
of patience, and he must have regular and 
‘methodical training. You must take each 
cricketer, or each would-be cricketer, by him- 
self, and correct his individual faults ; and 
the person who is coaching must not get weary 
of reiterating these faults, and of continually 
giving good advice, neither must the bats- 
man mind being continually and persistently 
checked, if he is really to become a player of 
even average merit. Not that, for a moment, 
I would encourage the idea that batting alone 
is the only thing to be aimed at. Bowling 
and fielding should be practised, and not 
only practised, but the young aspirant should 
choose the position that suits him best, and 
as assiduously go to that position and stick 
to it. 

“ A batsman will usually take stock of a 
cover-point, and more than once I have seen 
a man apparently act very leisurely when a 
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batsman comes in. Probably a batsman at- 
tempts a short run, and then the cover-point, 
moving as though he were charged with 
electricity, dashes after the ball, returns it to 
the wicket-keeper’s hands, the bails are dis- 
lodged, and the batsman goes off thinking 
what an innocent fraud cover-point or mid- 
off is. 

“Sometimes, if a young fellow is fielding 
as cover-point or third man, he will be 
tempted to try and win indiscriminate ap- 
plause by brilliancy. On the other hand, 
it is better to be reliable than to try and be 
too keen in the attempt to be smart, because 
there are few natural fieldsmen. 

* [ do not believe that it is well for young 
batsmen to play fast bowling too soon. The 
great object of training is to get a young 
fellow into a good style, and he will probably 
do a great deal better with medium-paced 
bowling and slow bowling at first; and then 
he will be able to use his eye and to judge 
accurately the pace of the ball. The young 
fellow must remember, too, that the better- 
class cricket he plays, all the more he will 
have to learn the lesson that no two balls 
following are quite alike. 

“Tf you watch a first-class match you will 
find that nearly every bowler, of more than 
ordinary pretensions, has his more than 
ordinary bowling; it may be a fast ball, it 
may be a slow break, but it certainly is a 
delivery on which he relies more than any- 
thing else, and hence the necessity for keenly 
watching the bowler from the time he com- 
mences his run until the ball is delivered. I 
have often found that the expression on a 
bowler's face, or a peculiar movement of the 
arm, has given the clue as to the kind of ball 
intended to be bowled. 

It has been stated that fielding is not as 
good as it ought to be, and everything in the 
way of lethargy and laziness and the yearn- 
ing for rest, which characterises some great 
batsmen, is very unfortunate, and a bad 
example to our young fellows. I do not say 
it is possible for everyone to be good fields; 
but bad fielding is very often responsible 
for drawn matches, and the characteristic of 
the ideal scouter is, that he is ever on the 
look-out, full of life and energy, sure on his 
feet, catching well, and throwing in straight 
and hard. Such a man may not take a single 
wicket, but in many a match he will save a 
large number of runs, and there can be 
nothing more disheartening to a bowler, on 
the fine, hard, dry wickets that we have to- 
day, than seeing a batsman missed care- 
lessly. 

* Yes, I would say, boys, avoid being butter- 
fingers, for you hardly know how much it 
may cost. Mr. Jephson, the Surrey captain, 
tells, in a very candid way, that personally he 
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would never forget missing a well-known 
player through sleeping at extra slip. He 
missed him when 18, and he remained the 
rest of the livelong day, making nearly 300, 
with not a vestige of a chance; and re- 
member this is the testimony of one of the 
most popular and hard-working amateurs 
that we have in the land to-day. 

“ If I might give some other advice to boys, 
I would certainly urge them, if they hope to 
do well, not, during their teens, to smoke the 
deadly cigarette. They will have to live a 
very careful life if they wish to succeed at 
cricket ; the competition to-day is very great, 
and a first-class position is not easily attained, 
except by what I may term plodding perse- 
verance. It is better for the young fellow 
to practise steadily and thoroughly twenty 
minutes a day, than to hit out aimlessly 
again and again against bowling that is un- 
certain and that is careless, for it will mean 
a bad style, which, when one is opposed to 
first-class players, will tell heavily against 
the person concerned. 

“ [t is true that, in some senses, the game 
is my livelihood, but I have a great love for 
it, and I desire to see our boys at school 
taking it very seriously. I am sure that in 
so doing they will meet with their reward, 
and they will not regret the time and the 
attention and the valuable lessons which 
they will have learnt in trying to acquire a 
good style. Then, as a business man, the 
conscientious cricketer will be acquiring 
habits and principles which will stand him 
in good stead in those times when he is to 
engage seriously in the battle of life, and he 
will never regret the sure foundation which 
alone will bring success, perhaps after many 
months and many seasons of waiting. 

„Play the game, and play it with all your 
heart. Put into your recreation all your God- 
given energy, work at your business, and be 
not less thorough in your play. That is my 
message to the young men of to-day, and in 
proportion as they carry out this advice they 
will meet with their reward." 
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BOOK III. 


(Being a continued translation from the Latin after the manner of SMITH MINOR. ) 


Aa ND now those should on behalf of your Cohort seek many ordained that even those of you passing 
— things having such like things! " their days in ease and leisure should with 
come to pass it Whereupon there arose great cries of, much labour and diligence provide even so 
was a bad time “Good old Cohort!" And forthwith they many things or even more, in order that you T 
also, for ever set out on the return journey, for with no should do like unto your ancestors! ” E 
since the days hopes of obtaining food, they consulted the Having thus delivered such words it was ther 
when Cleopatra oracle. thought by the many who had not heard them da 
was King, were It being now well known unto the bar- by reason of the tumult, that they were VN 
young dogs full of barians how such things could be not at all, foolish and moreover of much rottenness ; 
plenty. Moreover, and the treasure of the tribes over against and becoming inflamed by the love of their 
according to the the sea being of no worth with the exception fatherland, they did forthwith cause many 
Proclamation of of many things yet undone, it seemed good to breakings of the lares &nd penates. 
Coriobustus it was the great Coriobustus to set forth. So also did the Lictors, close upon the 
ordained in the 
following words: 
"Be it known N 2 
unto you, dograts, ; Y, 
that whereas it V | 
of those on the A | 
on whose part there is ^ " : | 
great complaint and provisions are not, and — — ' 
/ 
| 
| 
\ 
| 
| i 
Hear me, robbers, sons of Thunder! 
"— 75 He called therefore to the captains to heels of those hard pressed by those in front, 
UAE HANA T " procure many boats and to make them ready call upon them to “ move on." 
ZAE — M ANM. for the mountains, and having them al. The day being now well advanced, the 
— — m RA together equipped as to arms, to make them Cohort took counsel among those who knew 
L— 9E di fast. : not much by reason of their great learning. 
» Then in these words, with a voice of great Whereupon they cried, “O Son of Mars! 
Be it known unto you, dograta!” 


Sweetness as of many horns, did he harangue Mighty as the Rabbit's Claw! even shall we 
those too not bein koua t ose seated around afar off in the trans- follow wheresoever thou seekest to escape 
iiss igen ng Es should even supply pontine provinces: 4 Hear me, robbers, for is not valour proclaimed by those 

E3—1t is therefore Proper that all sons of Thunder, by Jupiter Pluvius is it unvanquished—and are not the hopes of 


Ge 


those surviving greater than the deeds of 
those who did not?“ 

Thus hearing, and overcome with pride 
did he lead them with stealth through dark 
ways, like as the winged toad soars in the 
light of Phebus! 
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made hideous by the clash of arms and legs. 
Like a torrent in the parched desert came 
the enemy upon them! In the black night 
flashed shields of dazzling fury, shouts of 
mingled beauty unloosed the grazing chariots 
—swords mixed up with sheaths sounding 


“ He led them with stealth.” 


The danger then being of much promise, and 
the guides being fast bound and blindfolded, 
they did lead on—and so much as the chance 
of escape was greater,so much also more did 
they approach nearer the enemy- 


thick on wooden heads made war music to 

hum like bees in winter—and the muttered 

howls of delight silently grew more loud in 

cd o ani hills. They fled whither and 
ither 


** In confidence he set forth.” 


Then did Coriobustus, knowing now that 
all things were terrible, and the soldiers 
worn out by reason of the short marches, 
order them to sleep—and in the camp the 
sound of snorting sleepers was quiet and 
the silence of the dreamers was of a sudden 


But even so did Coriobustus the Cohort 
greatly triumph—and, after despatching 
messengers to have the food made ready, 
in confidence he set forth on another expedi- 
tion. 

(To be continued.) 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


THE BALL, NOT THE 
BULL. 


Mn. PATRICK, of the Evangelical Protestant Mission, 
writes home to say that for their own amusement at 
the Mission station in Trujillo, Peru, they bad a foot- 
ball sent out to them. The “pelota’’ of the “inglees 
evangelistas " caused quite a commotion in the place, 
and the pastime quickly caught on among the Peru- 
vians. The Peruvian Independence Day has always 
been the occasion for a great bull-fight ; but last year 
th» bull ring was deserted on this holiday, and the 
people assembled in the fields instead to witness a foot- 
ball match for a silver cup ! 
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ANOTHER “B.O.P.” MEDLEY. 


C. B. ORTON writes from Chelmsford : “On page 543 
of Vol. XX. of the * B.O.P.' there was a medley of 
serial stories sent to you by a reader; he ended it 
where Smith promised to tell his adventures. I have 
sent you another medley, as a sequel to the last, which 
brings in stories belonging mostly to the late three 
volumes, and which were not in the first medley. I 
hope they will meet with your acceptance, and that 
the B.O.P.' will continue to flourish. 


* Another. Medley. 


„Ves, said Smith, as he began his story, ‘I was 
with * Captain Len Guy " on * The Pretty Polly" when 
“Simon Hart," who is the captainof “ The Kits Head,” 
chased us and we were“ Hunted through the Frozen 
Ocean." Well, we lost ourselves, and at last came, “ In 
the Isles of Coutances," across “ Allan Adair,” who had 
been ** A Bedawin Captive” ; also ** Dick Winslow " and 
the *Two Chummy Shellbacks," who, you will re- 
member, we used to call “Damon and Pythias.” We 
went a walk and met Sutherland of Ours " who was 
going bird's-nesting, being “A Bold Climber”; but 
while getting a nest he had his fingers caught in “ The 
Blackbird Trap." He told us that he and “ William J. 
Hypperbone," * The Lout of Smackboy School," who 
travels for“ Burton & Co.,“ had been "In the Hands 
of the Cave-Dwellers" and Will made *A Bad 
Bargain" with the natives, which resulted in “The 
Three Days’ War." That, I think, is all that has 
happened to me this voyage ; but I am going away next 
week with “The Three Chums,” * Kormak the Viking,” 
* Ilderim the Afghan,” and “Ivan Dibrotf" “ North 
Overland with Franklin.” Meanwhile, let us go and 
see “The Belgian Hare,” “ Norman's Nugget,” and 
* Mortimer's Marrow,” which you told me about, and 
ask Jack how “The Confessions of Cobb Minor" 


ended.’ " 


AN INVALID AND THE “B.O.P.” 


A LEICESTER correspondent writes: “ My dear son, 
who has just passed away, had been ill for a year and 
nine months before he died of consumption, and of all 
the books and papers which we procured to pass the 
weary hours away the ‘B.O.P’ came first. Indeed, 
so anxious was he to get his copies that we have had 
to send to our newsagent as many as four and five 
times on the day of publication to see if the paper had 
arrived." His name was announced in our pages as a 
certificate winner the day he died. 


ate 


THE OLDEST INSECT—AND 
OTHERS. 


Lonb AVEBURY has, as everybody knows, devoted 
much time to the study of ants. There are at present 
more than 700 species known, of which about thirty 
are in this country. Lord Avebury has kept over half 
of the British species, and has had at one time in his 
room upwards of thirty nests. He once watched an 
ant from six in the morning, and found that it worked 
without intermission until a quarter to ten at night; 
while on another occasion he had another ant under 
observation for several days. One Queen Ant he kept 
for fifteen years—the oldest insect on record ! 


ate 


COLONEL STEELE OF 
STRATHCONA’S HORSE. 


“ FIGHTING SAM” of Strathcona's Horse first made 
his mark in the Wild Far West, where the Indian 
squaw still uses his name to still the papoose to sleep. 
He was the earliest recruit enlisted for the North-West 
Mounted Police, and his regimental figure is No. 1. 
He served through the Red River expedition under 
Wolseley, and later on commanded the military at the 
execution of Louis Riel, the cbief of the half-breeds. 
Colonel Steele is said to be a splendid frontiersman, a 
dead shot, a giant in strength, and the best horseman 
in the North-West, As a scout the famous Burnham 
would find him hard to beat. He personally arrested 
“Sitting Bull,” the great Sioux chief, and released at 
the same time the Indians' captives, including the 
Misses Fraser, who had been most cruelly treated by 
the Redskins. Since then he has tackled many a tough 
— He shortly goes back to South Africa to help 

en-Powell in organising his newly formed police. 


BRAVO! 
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A QUARTER OF A CENTURY OF THE ‘VARSITY 


(With Five Diagrams.) 


By HAnOLD MACFARLANE. 


Ha fig. 1 the parti-coloured pennon float- 
ing at the summit of the flagstaff indi- 
cates that sixty-six matches have been 
played between Oxford and Cambridge at 
Lords; the white pennon about half-way 
down that Cambridge has been the victor 
on thirty-two occasions; whilst a little way 
below, the Dark Blue's pennon floats opposite 
the figures 29, and shows their proportion of 
victories—the remaining five matches being 
drawn. 

Of the twenty-five matches played from 
1876-1900, inclusive, the pennons of the 
Light and Dark Blues, hoisted opposite the 
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figures 13 and 9 respectively, show that of 
the twenty-two matches brought to a con- 
clusion Cambridge claims thirteen victories— 
the greatest of which was the victory of 1889 
—when they won by an innings and 105 runs, 
to Oxford's nine. 

In the upper portion of our second diagram 
the heights of the two bats are drawn in pro- 
portion to the total number of runs scored 
by each side during the last twenty-five 
years, extras being, of course. included. It 
will be observed that the shaded bat, which 
indicates the Oxford total, shows that the 
men from the Isis claim about 8,900 runs, 
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CRIGKET MATCH. 


—stands well over the 9,000 line. In the 
second division of the diagram the heights 
of the two sets of wickets are drawn in pro- 
portion to the number of wickets that fell on 
either side—the Oxonians' stunips appearing 
a trifle longer than those of their friends the 
enemy. As the exact figures may be of inte. 
rest, we append them herewith. 


OXPORD CAMBRIDGE 


— — — 
Runs Wickets | Runs | Wickets 


lst innings . | 4,745 350 5,365 250 
2nd „ 4.128 184 4.283 177 


35 | 4M | 9,648 227 
a 4 


The third division shows the result, when, 
having deducted extras from runs scored 
—that is to say, 525 from the Oxford and 565 
from the Cambridge aggregates—we have 
performed the ingenious mathematical feat of 
dividing the bats in the upper division by 
ihe stumps directly below them, which feat 
gives the average of the average Cambridge 
batsman to be 21:2, whilst that of the average 
Dark Blue is 19:2—the heights of the two 
columns being drawn in proportion to these 
figures. 

It may here be remarked that Oxford's 
highest aggregate during the period we have 
under review was last year's total of 722 for 
the loss of 16 wickets, the next largest being 
the 552 scored in 1892 for tbe loss of 15 
wickets; as Cambridge's highest aggregate 
of 578 was scored on the same three days 
last year, the total number of runs scored in 
the match amounted to 1,300—a record for 
the fixture—and included the h?zhc;. innings 
scored by both Universities in this contest— 
i.e. 508 runs by Oxford in the first innings 
and 392 scored by Cambridge likewise at 
their first attempt; in 1872 and 1892, by 
the way, the Cantabs put together 388 runs, 
which up to last year was the ’Varsity reeord. 

Oxford's smallest aggregate was the 150 
runs scored in 1890, with an average of 7:5 
runs per wicket; Cambridge's smallest, the 
151 she put together the same year for the 
loss of 13 wickets, which gives an average 
of 11:6 per wicket. 

Our third figure gives us an idea, by com- 
paring the area of the section devoted to 
each method of getting out with its neigh- 
bours, how the 434 Oxford and 427 Cam. 
bridge batsmen elected to end their innings 
— to look at the downfall in a pleasant light. 
We can see at a glance that to be caugkt or 
bowled found favour in the sight of a verv 
large majority, that Oxford batsmen preferred 
to be “run out" to being out “leg before 
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whilst the taller bat—that of the Light Blues — 
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wicket ’’—a taste not shared by the Light 
Blues, and that only a trifling proportion of 
the 861 victims paid the penalty of stepping 
too far out of their ground. Herewith we 
give the exact figures upon which diagram 3 


is based : 
Cone ras 
195 


Bowled e e 

Caught . n . 193 150 

Run out x «. 12 20 

Leg before wicket ` . 17 17 

Stumped . 5 g 9 13 

Hit wicket " . š 1 — 
Total . . 497 434 


Fig. 4, which deals with the question of 
extras, explains itself; but it may be men- 
tioned that in the aggregate Cambridge, 
although the proportion of extras given by 
her to every hundred runs scored off the bat 
by Oxford is higher than those given by the 
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Fig. 4. 


sister Varsity to swell her total, only gave 
Oxford 525 runs in the twenty-five years 
against the 565 given by Oxford to her. At 
both Universities the wicket-keeping has been 
of the highest order of merit, as can be judged 
from a perusal of the names of the most suc- 
cessful wicket-keepers, whose performances 


in the various 'Varsity encounters are noted 


below : 


Cauglit N Total 


—— 


— —— — 


M. C. Kemp dA 10 0 10 
and Oxford) | 

A. Lyttelton n and : 7 " ti 
Cambridge ; 

W. H. Brain (Clifton | 7 
and Oxford) 

L. H. Gay ( Brighton | 7 
and Cambridge) 

G. McGregor (Upping- ) 6 1 
ham and Cambridge) 

R. P. Lewis (Winches- ) | 6 
ter and Oxford) mS 

R. W. Fox (Winchester } 6 
and Oxford) . | 

A. R. Cobb (W inchester L 
and Oxford) . 

L. Orford (Uppingham ) | 4 
and Cambrid, » ji 

H. Phillipson (Eton and E 9 
Oxford) . 

C. W. Wright (Charter- i l 
house andCambridge) | | 

E H. Bray (Charter- j 3 


— Cc N 


pel 


In fig. 5 we show at a glance the number 
of scores made by individual batsmen between 
certain limits; the thick black line being de- 
voted to the Oxonians’ scores, and the dotted 
line to those of the Light Blues. Starting 
on the left-hand side of the figure, we see 
that thirteen centuries were placed to the 
credit of Oxford batsmen in the past quarter 
of a century, as compared with eight compiled 
for Cambridge; six innings, each amounting 
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to scores between 75 and 99, have been 
scored by Oxford to five by Cambridge; 
but, on the other hand, with regard to scores 
ranging from 50 to 74, Cambridge claims thirty- 
seven to Oxford's nineteen, and, having beaten 
their opponents by thirty-five to thirty-four 
as regards scores from 85 to 49, they also kept 
ahead of them in the followingitem. Oxford, 
however, has scored more innings between 10 
to 19, and the doubtful honour of scoring the 
greatest number of “ duck's eggs also falls 
to the same University. In this diagram, it 


goes without saying. not out ” innings are 
included ; but in order that the reader should 
be able to discriminate between the un- 
finished and finished innings we append the 
following figures : 


ALL INNINGS. 


3 Oxford 

Scores of and over 100. é š 8 13 
Inclusive scores from 99-75 s 5 6 
74-50 . 37 19 

49-35 . 35 34 

34-20 . 82 69 

19-10 . 8 94 

9- 1 . 171 107 

Scores of . : A i . 60 90 
Total 485 493 


FROM FROM Dom [Fram FROM FROM rd 
9 |74 14970 e (gro 9 97 
Lay IIT 35 |20 
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UNFINISHED INNINGS, 

Cambridge Oxford 

Scorcs of and over 100. 2 z 2 3 

Inclusive scores from 99-75 : 0 1 

74-50 r 4 6 

49-35 . 3 4 

34-20 e 8 11 

19-10 . 12 9 

9- 1 . 18 16 

Scores of O. . 4 F . LM 8 

Total ^ » 5 „ 58 58 


Perhaps the most distinguishing feature of 


these figures is the column headed Scores 
of 0"' ; of the 485 Light Blues who went to 
the wickets twelve and one-third per cent. 
returned without adding à single run to the 
score, whilst of the 492 Oxford batsmen who 
promenaded thither over eighteen per cent. 
went in vain. Of the batsmen playing during 
the last twenty-five encounters Messrs. A. H. 
Heath (Oxford) and W. Blacker (Cambridge), 
including the 1874, 1875 matches, who was 
once “ not out," are the only representatives 
who scored “duck” on four occasions. Of 
the batsmen scoring three ** ducks" Messrs. 
H. G. Tylecote (in his ’Varsity career), N 

McLachlan, A. H. Evans, M. R. Jardine, 
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H. Bassett, R. P. Lewis.“ and H. O. Whitby“ 
are all Oxonians. 

* Spectacles" for Oxford have been scored 
by A. H. Heath, T. C. O’Brien, J. B. Wood, 
T. S. B. Wilson, M. R. Jardine, and M. J. 
Dauglish. 

For Cambridge by—W. Blacker,? P. H. 
Morton,* C. A. Smith,t F. Marchant, W. G. 
Grace, jun., and C. M. Knatchbull-Huges- 
sen.* eS 
We give below the names of the heroes of 
the twenty-one centuries scored in this fixture 
from 1876-1900, inclusive, and the dates 
when they scored them: 


. Oxronn. 
1900. R. E. Foster : 2 . 171 
1886. K. J. Key. 8 ; $ . 143 
1892. M. R. Jardine . : ; . 140 
1896. G. O. Smith " ; ; . 132 
1895. H. K. Foster à ; . 121 
1877. F. M. Buckland ; . Mi 
1892. V. T. Hill. ; : ; . 114 
1899. A. Eccles . " z s . 109 
1876. W. H. Game . ; : . 109 
1881. W. H. Patterson . 107i 
1886. W. Rashleigh . ; ; . 107 
1887, Lord George Scott . ; . 100 
1894. C. B. Fry . ; ; š . 100% 
CAMBRIDGE. 
1889. H. J. Mordaunt " . 127 
1882. G. B. Studd. n $ . 120 
1892. E. C. Streatfield à è . 116 
1899. C. E. M. Wilson ; . . 115 
1876. W. £. Patterson ; . 1051 
1887. E. Crawley ; ; . 103; 
1883. C. W. Wright . à $ . 102 
1885. H. W. Bainbridge . : . 101 


The following list comprises the names of 
all the players who have appeared in the 
rival elevens from 1876-1900, inclusive, who 
have in their 'Varsity career scored over 
100 runs in this fixture : 


AGGREGATES OF 300 AND OVER. 


OXFORD. 
R. E. Foster. . i ; . 342 


CAMBRIDGE. 
C. E. M. Wilson. " : . 9351 


AGGREGATES OF 200 AND OVER. 


OXFORD. 
K. J. Key . 5 ; à . 294 
H. V. Page . : : ; . 948 
Lord George Scott . : . 244 
H.C. Pilkington . i ; . 225 
G. O. Smith . : " ; . 222 
M. R. Jardine : f n . 221 
H. K. Foster s 2 i . 219 
C.B.Fry . : ; . . 210 
W. H. Game. ; A , . 205 
H. D. G. Leveson-Gowe : . 201 
CAMBRIDGE, 
C.W. Wright ` è i . 292 
H. W. Bainbridge : ; . 262 
A. P. Lucas . . ; ; . 254 
T. L. Taylor. A ; E . 242 
/ A. Lyttelton. f : ; . 234 
G. B. Studd . ; : ` . 215 
E. C. Streatfiela , : s . 905 


F. S. Jackson ^ $ : . 200 


AGGREGATES OF 150 AND OVER. 


OXFORD. 
W. Rashleigh e ; : . 183 
F. M. Buckland . : : . 171 
H. Martyn . , P z . 165 
A. Eecles ? , A , . 160 
CAMDRIDGE, 
E. Crawley s 7 : . 193 
N. F. Druce . i ` 3 . 192 
P. H. Latham " , . . 186 
A. G. Steel. à à 2 . 184 
C. J. Burnup : : ; . 172 
88. H. Da , : ; . 167 
W. S. Patterson. $ : . 162 
Ivo Bligh . : ; , . 154 
L. J. Moon . : : i . 184 


* Signifies once not out. 
+ Twice not out. 
Not out. 
May further augment this aggregate. 
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AGGREGATES OF 100 AND OVER. 


OXFORD. 
C. F. H. Leslie . ; . 147 
M. C. Kemp. : . : . 10 
B. J. T. Bosanquet : > . 140 
L. C. H. Palairet . : ; . 135 
A. J. Webbe. : ; . 131 
W. H. Patterson . ; , . 121 
V. T. Hill. à 1 : . 214 
E.T. Hirst . : : : . 114 
SF. P. Knox . ; . . . l4 
T. R. Hine Haycoek . 2 . Hl 
F. H. B. Champain . , . 108 
G. R. Bardswell . : : . 107 
G. J. Mordaunt . : $ . 106 
F. A. Phillips ; i i . 103 
A. H. Trevor t : ; . 103 
CAMBRIDGE. 
H. J. Mordaunt . : i . 148 
C. T. Studd . " ! ; . 148 
E. Lyttelton . i 2 : . 147 
G. L.Jessop . i : s . 145 
F. Mitchell . . ] ; . 137 
C. D. Buxton ; , : . 131 
F. Thomas . ; l : . 130 
H. H. Marriott j , 2. p 
J. E. K. Studd ; 125 
W. G. Druce 120 
C. W. Rock . 117 
H. Whitfield. . : . 117 
J. du Brunton . : ; . 113 
F. Marchant. ; ! ; . 112 
SE. R. Wilson : ‘ a . 112 
J. Douglas . ; : . 107 
W. McG. Hemingway . ; . 104 
T. N. Perkins . . . 102 
C. P. Foley . : ; : . 102 
G. J. V. Weigall . à à . 101 
J. H. Stogdon , : ‘ . 100 
A. E. Hind . E à 100 


With regard to the bowling department, 
the following players have enjoyed the 
greatest success: 

For Oxford--A. H. Evans (86 wickets), 
G. F. Berkeley (27), F. H. E. Cunliffe (26), 
H. O. Whitby (20), E. Peake (19), J. C. 
Hartley (17), A. H. J. Cochrane (17), F. M. 
Buckland (13), H. Bassett (13), E. H. Buck- 
land (13), E. W. Bastard (12), B. J. T. 
Bosarquet (12), C. B. Fry (11), L. C. V. 
Bathurst (10). 

For Cambridge —A. G. Steel (38), S. M. J. 
Woods (36), C. T..Studd (28), °G. L. Jessop 
(21), C. A. Smith (19), W. S. Patterson (18), 
C. W. Rock (18), E. C. Streattield (18), C. 
Toppin (16), H. T. Luddington (14), F. 8. 
Jackson (14), P. H. Morton (12), C. E. M. 
Wilson (12), F. G. J. Ford (10), C. M. 
Wells (10). 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


[TwRTI-ThInD ANNUAL SERIE S.] 
[Continued from page 528.) 


ce B. O. P.“ Postcard Cricket 
Competitions. 


2.— “THE BEST ALI ENGLAND * PROFESSIONAL ' 
TEAM TO PLAY THE WORLD" 


is now completed, and two competitors have given the 
correct result. We have decided, therefore, to give 
both a bat, with a silver plate bearing the name of the 
winner. 

Here is the Team as selected by competitors, with 
the number of votes cast for each player : 


Votes 
Captain —R. Abel (Surrey) ; ; . 183 
T. Hayward (Surrey) , : : . 179 
W. Rhodes (Yorkshire) . i : . 167 
W. Lockwood (Surrey) . s : . 135 
W. G. Qunife (Warwickshire) . ‘ . 129 
J.T. Brown (Yorkshire) . , è . 137 
J. T. Hearne (Middlesex). , : . 112 
G. Hirst (Yorkshire) . : ; ; . 103 
A. E. Trott (Middlesex) . ; š . 100 
Lilley (Warwickshire) ? : , Mg. 
Tyldesley (Lancashire) . ; , . 8l 


And here are the fortunate winners: 


W. LovELL, High Street, Higham Ferrers, Northamp- 
tonshire. 


Percy CHILMAN, Westwood Road, Beverley, E. Yorks. 


188 competitors entered for this subject. One or two 
included the names of leading Gentlemen“ players, 


and hence were necessarily disqualified. The Eleven 


§ May further augment this aggregate. 


chosen is a capital one, and if the Players thus 
combined render as good account of themselves with 
bat and ball as they did last season individually, they 
should be well nigh invincible. 


WE can now also give our Award in the third, fourth, 
fifth, and sixth ofthis series : ‘ 


3.— THE Besr Ser or Lines ‘To Mv Bar.““ 
The winner in this subject is 
ae FRANCES PATERSON, Birkwood, Banchory, 


And annexed are the winning lines : 


TQ MY BAT. 
“Wasting his time“: ‘tis so they speak 
Who see me oil thy glossy cheek, 
Or coil thee with protecting twine, 
Thou peerless, precious bat of mine! 
In that dark corner of my room 
Thou standest through the winters gloom; 
But sometimes when I close the book 
That dazzles in the flickering light, 
Brain-tired, I lift thee from thy nook, 
And swish thee through the silent night! 
How far away the eilence eeems— 
The toil as if it had not been— 
The sunlight aud the snowy forms 
Are flashing on the verdant green; 
The leather bounding to the off.“ 
The knowledge that the bat haa bit, 
The mighty thunder of applause 
That rises at the winning hit. 
And yet they speak of “ wasted time," 
And preach of "idle pleasure" ; 
They bid me “seek a nobler rhyme" 
And “intellectual leisure" ; 
But nay! tbe leisure I shall seek 
Must set the dull blood free! 
And when I make so bold a rhyme, 
I yet shall rhyme of Thee: 


4.—" Tar Best DRAWING OF THE BAT ITSELF, 
AS HELD BY THE COMPETITOR.” 


IN this subject only thirty-six (iucluding several girl 
readers) sent in sketches. The winner is 


GEORGE JAMES ENDACOTT, 22 Parr Street, Newtown 
Exeter. 


5.—* PEN-AND-INK CKETCH OF ‘OUR School. 
CAPTAIN’ WIELDING THE BAT." 


In this subject fifty-three readera competed. The 
winner is 


CHARLES T. BAXTER, 7 Woodstock Strect, Canning 
‘Town, E. 


6.—“ SKETCH OF ‘OUR SCHOOL MUFF’ 
USING THE Bar.” 


QUITE a large number of readers competed in this 
subject. The prize goes to 


Lewis MOGRIDGR, The Cottage, Altamira, Topsham, 
Devon. 
(To be continued.) 
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“DAISY CLAIM," 
KLONDIKE. 


By WILLIAM JAMES Marx. 


CHAPTER XI.—A SIMPLE TRAGEDY. 


oU had better cross the river 
to Forty Mile and hire an 
empty ' shack ' from the Company. 
There's plenty of work going on, 
and no doubt some one will be glad 
of your help. When the river 
breaks up you can either go back 
or, if your 100d holds out, try your 
luck another winter." 

The speaker was the non-com- 
missioned officer who had played 
the part of Good Samaritan, and 
you may be sure we thanked him 
heartily ! 

After our adventures in Circle 
City and the terrible journey up 
the river a little friendship went a 
very long way with us. 

The worst was over now, but 
our prospects were far from cheer- 
ing. At the best we could only 
work for wages till the spring, and 
then go prospecting till the next 
winter. 'The great difliculty was 
the food. In spite of economy 
(and we often went to sleep 
hungry), our supply was running 
low, and, with the exception of 
what the steamers might bring, 
we could obtain no more. 

However, we determined to see 
another winter through; and to 
this end, after packing our things 
in a “ shack,” took service with a 
successtul claim-holder who agreed 
to pay us four dollars a day and 
our keep. 

„Well, my boy.“ exclaimed my 
chum after our first spell of work, 
“you are getting experience with 
a vengeance. Cabin- boy, cast- 
away, all-but-millionaire, outlaw, 
and day-labourer; not a bad 
record! When the wheel goes 
round next time, I hope it won't 
be in such & hurry to move 


again.” 
Truth to say, I was becoming 
somewhat disheartened. The 


difference between acquiring an 
almost certain fortune at Circle 
City and toiling for another man’s 
benefit at Moose Creek, Forty Mile, 
was so great that, but for Reggie, 
I should have broken down. 

A Pretty Story to Tell! | My chum, however, pcssessed 
(Drawn for the “ Boy’s Own Paper by ARTHUR COOKE.) an inexhaustible fund of spirits, 
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and the more miserable our prospects the 
brighter he seemed. 

Life at Forty Mile was divided into three 
parts— working, eating, and sleeping. There 
was pleasure, of a sort, in the log-town, but we 
had neither the money nor the taste to indulge 
in it. We eurned what we ate, and we ate 
what we earned, taking the rest out in sleep. 

The winter came to an end very suddenly 
about the middle of May. The ice in the 
creeks broke up. ran down to the Yukon, 
where the same thing was taking place, and 
then the great blocks, grinding and tearing 
each other to small pieces, rushed otf in a 
headlong swirl seaward. 

This was the signal for a change of work. 
Digging everywhere ceased and the clean-up 
began. This is a very interesting operation 
when the claim is your own, but when all the 
gold goes to another man you take less 
interest in it. 

However, we were still earning our keep 
&nd putting by & few dollars to buy more 
food when the steamers arrived, besides 
saving our original stock, which we hoarded 
like misers. 

I have already told you something of the 
method of digging, and a very brief descrip- 
tion will give an idea of theclean-up. First of 
all, a dam had to be put in the creek to let the 
water flow regularly and gently, and to shut 
it off when necessary; then several lengths 
of slnice-boxes were put in, the last two 
lengths being provided with gratings to 
catch the gold. 

Having fixed this up, we set to work 
shovelling the gravel into the boxes and 
washing it through. The water and gravel 
went out at the other end, but the gold was 
caught in the little gratings. As fast as one 
lot was done with, we shovelled in another, 
till the boss shut the water otf and removed 
the gratings or ''riflles," as he called them. 
After that the gold was carefully washed out 
into the mud-box, & big box placed at the 
end of the sluice. Then it was washed again, 
dried, weighed, packed in tins and carried by 
the lucky owner to the stores. 

The claim we worked in yielded very well 
indeed, and it was peculiarly galling to think 
we were slaving for another man instead 
of packing our own fortunes down at Circle 
City. 

When it was all done the miner offered us 
the job of repairing his ‘shack,’ and as we 
could not very well leave before the first 
steamer arrived, we put in several weeks at 
log-cutting and rough carpentry, our dogs 
being very useful in drawing wood. 

Reggie declared we were the luckiest 
fellows alive, and looked forward to our 
prospects with a hopefulness that nothing 
could suppress. 

"If we don't make a fortune ont of the 
mines, we'll turn builders and put up 
houses,” said he. “I knocked in five nails 
this morning without hitting my thumb 
once. The world has lost a splendid 
mechanic in me!” 

The only thing about which he really felt 
bitter was being branded asa thief, and this 
subject was rarely discussed. though I knew 
he brooded over it frequently. 

Once, in answer to some remark of mine, 
he let me see what was passing through his 
mind. 

“ When we've made our pile, Dick," said he 
seriously,“ you shall go home, but I'll stay 
on here and tind out who stole those nuggets 
if it takes me a lifetime." 

1 did not argue with .him; there were 
times when my high-spirited chum was not 
vood to argue with, and this was one of 
them. Still, I thought he had, as the Ameri- 
cans say, given himself “a hard row to hoe.” 

Neither he nor I dared enter Circle City, 
and how we were to obtain information by 
remaining outside I did not know. 
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However, we had the fortune to make vet, 
so I put the troublesome question on one 
side, secretly thinking it would be a long 
time before it needed answering. 

The day after we finished repairing the 
“shack,” our old friend, the exaggerated house- 
boat, came alongside blowing and wheezing, 
and directly the freight was landed Reggie 
went to buy as large a stock of provisions as 
he could. 

In itself the supply was scanty enough, 
for no one was allowed to purchase more 
than a certain quantity, thus giving all the 
miners an equal chance, but, added to what 
was left of our original store, we had, by care- 
fully husbanding it, sufficient to last for 
another twelve months. 

“ Now," said my chum, “ we are our own 
masters for a year, and we must make the 
most of the time. I vote for starting at 
once." 

The steamer had brought several fresh 
adventurers, but many of the old hands were 
leaving, some permanently, others on a 
holiday trip, while many more, dissatisfied 
with their claims, were going away in groups 
to search for new ones. 

The nearest settlement south of Forty 
Mile was Sixty Mile, with its numerous creeks. 
Of this district our late employer had given 
a very favourable account, and thither we 
determined to go. 

“Leave all the things you don't want 
here,“ our friend advised. ‘I will look after 
them. You'll want to travel light, especiully 
if you have to go far atield. If you find a 
good spot, you must come back to register : 
time enough then to cart all your chattels 
along." 

Following his advice, we packed our sledge 
with the necessary tools, the tent, and just 
enough food for ourselves and dogs. Then, 
in order to save time, we took passage on a 
steamer which was going up the river to 
Sixty Mile. 

A little more than half-way several 
passengers left us to explore Gold Creek, and 
directly afterwards we passed the Klondike 
River flowing into the Yukon. No one dreamed 
of getting out there, though not very far 
away was lying enough gold to make every 
man a millionaire. The place looked dreary 
enough, the rain was coming down in torrents, 
the banks were rough, the soil was a spongy 
moss saturated with water. Truly the aspect 
Was uninviting, but, had we known what lay 
on the beach of the creeks beyond, there 
would have been few passengers proceeding 
to Sixty Mile. 

We landed in the evening, and, immediately 
pitching our tent, made ourselves as comfort- 
able as possible, chunging our wet things 
for dry ones, spreading our waterproofs on 
the soppy soil, and making a mug of hot 
tea. 

Early in the morning we began exploring, 
travelling miles alony the river-bank to the 
first creek, which we found already fully 
occupied. 

“Never mind," said Reggie. ^ The 
summer's before us, and once we select a 
spot we'll soon run a shack’ up.“ 

Other prospectors also were at work, and 
we overtook several men trudging along with 
pick, blanket, gold-pan, and provisions slung 
on their back. 

To one of these, at the end of the second 
day, we offered the shelter of our tent. He 
was & slightly built fellow, quite young, and 
dressed in the ordinary Mackinau blanket 
suit. An ominous flush burned in each cheek 
and he coughed dreadfully, like a man in 
consumption. 

“A little bit done up, aren't you?“ asked 
Reggie kindly. 

"Just a little. It isn't anything really, 
you know, but I've had a long tramp to- 
day." 


“Tf you aren't going in any particular direc- 
tion, you'd better come with us: the sledge 
will hold your pack.” 

“Thanks. It’s very kind of you, and 
'twould be a great help, but I'm bound to 
Stone Creek. I'd like to ask you to come 
with me, only 'twould look asif I were think- 
ing about the sledge.” 

“Not at all," replied my chum. “Besides, 
to us, one way is as good as another.” 

„Well, I've splendid accounts of the dis- 
trict around Stone Creek, and there aren't 
more than three claims registered yet.” 

„All right," said Reggie, we may as well 
go with you as not." 

It was accordingly arranged that we 
should travel together, but, to speak quite 
honestly, I did not think our new chum 
would yo far. 

Of course we asked no questions and he 
told us nothing beyond his name, which was 
Pedder. He was a well-educated fellow, with 
& good address, but very poorly off in the 
matter of this world's goods. His stock of 
food was very scanty; his tools were of the 
simplest, and, beside the clothes on his 
back, he carried nothing but an extra blanket. 

The first night his hacking cough kept us 
&wake for hours, but we had the sense to 
breathe regularly and to maintain silence 
when he sought to apologise. Poorchap! We 
had no wish to increase his distress. 

By a tacit agreement Reggie and I did all 
the work, pitching and striking the tent, loaa- 
ing and unloading the sledge, preparing the 
food, washing up, and keeping everything 
straight. 

As my chum remarked afterwards, Pedder 
had quite enough to do to keep himself alive. 
Although in such a shocking state of health, 
he was far from being a melancholy com. 
panion. His spirits were good—he talked 
cheerfully of our prospects on Stone Creek, 
discussed his plans for the winter's work, 
looked forward gleefully to the clean-up in 
the spring, and told us he should “go out” 
by the first steamer. 

Poor old chap! He was to“ go out” far 
sooner than any of us expected! 

The incident has really no bearing on my 
story, but it made a deep impression on my 
mind, and I put it down here as one of the 
many simple yet harrowing tragedies of the 
Yukon. 

Just at first things went not so badly. The 
rain stopped, travelling became less un- 
pleasant, we reached Stone Creek without 
mishap, end found that Pedder's information 
was not exaggerated. Signs of colour were 
easily obtained, and we decided to stake out 
claims above the three already registered. 

This we did, and after a day's rest to recruit 
began the return journey, intending to travel 
overlund to Forty Mile. At the end of the 
first stage, however, Pedder was visibly 
breaking down. He coughed incessantly, 
the red in his cheeks had turned to a vivid 
scarlet, his eyes were piercingly bright, and 
more than once he spat blood. Still he 
made no complaint, but talked cheerfully of 
lying by for a week or two at Forty Mile. 

„There's plenty of time to get well and 
run up a ‘shack’ before winter," said hie 
brightly. 

Reggie and I looked at each other mean- 
ingly. It was hard to make believe in the 
circumstances. We brewed him a dish of 
hot ten, which he drank cagerly, but we could 
not persuade him to cat, and when the time 
came to goon he was too weak to stand. 

Of course there was but one thing to be 
done. In spite of protest, we packed his kit 
and ours on our backs, placed him on the 
sledge, wrapped him up carefully, and trudged 
along by his side. 

He tried hard to express his thanks, but 
the terrible cough gripped him cruelly, and 
he could not speak a word. Slowly and 


sorrowfully we made our way over the spongy 
moss-covered ground, full of pity for the 
bright young life rapidly drawing to its 
close. I knew little of death, but it needed 
not the eyes of a physician to see that Pedder’s 
hours were numbered. 

We made buta short march that afternoon, 
pitched our tent on the driest ground to be 
found, and, having made up a comfortable 
bed, placed the dying man on it. Then we 
sat down and waited. 

Slowly, very slowly, the time passed. What 
we coulddo we did, but it was very little. Only 
the hacking cough broke the dismal silence; 
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but just after midnight Pedder reached out 
his hand as if feeling for something. 

Holding it in mine, I asked what he wanted. 
The touch of my fingers seemed to strengthen 
him. Softly, oh so softly, he whispered, “ Tell 
my mother—tell and then, with a heart- 
rending scream, he cried, “Oh, Mother! 
Mother! Mother!” 

So it ended, and without another word our 
newly made acquaintance lay dead in the 
little tent, with all his hopes and fears at rest. 

Leaving me to watch, Reggie went away 
and returned about noon with a party of 
prospectors to whom he had told the story. 


None knew the dead youth, but they helped us 
dig a shallow grave, and there we laid him. 

Poor fellow! We could not give him 
Christian burial in the usual sense, but 
Reggie recited the words of the service and 
repeated the Lord’s Prayer, while we stood 
round bareheaded and in reverent silence. 

Then the grave was filled in, and a rough 
miner, cutting a stake, inscribed on it the 
words “ Pedder. July 1896.” 

May God receive his soul ! ” said some one 
solemnly, and the tears were in my eyes as 
I responded with a husky * Amen!” 

( To be continued.) 
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THE CRUISE OF THE 


CHAPTER 


E ever there was a happy ship in Greenland 

that ship was the bonnie barque Arctic 

For on thia bright July morning eighteen 
hundred and ever so long ago. 

Neither the Skipper nor Dr. Cheyne had 
yet turned out ; but when the former presently 
awoke, he could not belp believing he was 
dreaming; for the crew had already shaken 
out sails, and the noise on the deck of hurried 
feet running hither and thither was terrific. 

A party of men was on shore, and with the 
help of the kind-hearted Yacks had in about 
an hour’s time taken the Hall of Delights, 
or Big Igloo, to pieces. The piano was already 
hoisted on board. . 

Steward,“ shouted the captain. 

Ay, ay, sir.“ 

* Rush on deck as fast as your sea-legs can 
carry you, and just learn if the mate has gone 
out of his mind." 

But I've been up, sir, and I’ve been in the 
crow's nest too."' 

„Well? Well?" 

* Well, sir —how the steward's face did 
beam as he spoke—‘ but hadn't you better 
catch hold of a chair for fear of falling? 
I'm going to tell you something that will 
make you sway a bit.” 

Out with it." 

* Why, Captain, the high tidal wave has 
floated the great icebergs, and the wind has 
blown them clean away to sea!” 

“Thank God, sir.“ he continued. we are 
free at last, and I shall see my wife and 
bairns once more. We are free! Hurrah!” 

His voice quavered as he spoke, as though 
he was fighting with tears. 

Heaven's holy name be praised!” said 
McKenzie reverently. 

** And, sir, all hands are working just like 
&laves toget everything on board lest the tide 
should bring back the 'bergs." 

And such was indeed the case. 

'The Yankees were bearing & willing hand, 
and by seven bells in the forenoon watch all 
sail was set, and they had bidden adieu to 
their Yack friends, giving them many presents 
of tobacco and cloth. 

Only just in time! 

The tide, still a high one, had turned, and 
tbe wind too, and the monster cathedral 
bergs were already floating slowly up towards 
the mouth of the channel. 

But when once out into the wide creek, or 
xcea-arm itself, the men mounted the rigging 

zand gave three such rattling cheers as may 
11 € ver be heard in that sea again. 

Then they sang with united voices, while 
they still clung like bees to the ratlines— 

For he's a jolly good fellow! 
For he's a jolly good fellow! 
For he's a jolly good fe-e-llow ! 
Which nobody can deny.” 


“ARCTIC FOX” 


By Dr. GoRDON STABLES, R.N. 


Who the jolly good fellow really was no 
one could tell particularly, and the seamen 
didn’t care a cabbage-leaf. 

Then down below to breakfast, for no one 
had tasted bite nor sup that day as yet. 

They made up for it now, however, though 
if the skipper of the Washington had not 
brought provisions, a very meagre breakfast 
indeed would have fallen to their share. 


It is best to mention here that, although 
the Yankee skipper had heard nearly all the 
sad story of the sufferings of officers and crew 
of the Arctic For, there was one little bit 
that was not divulged—namely, the finding 
of gold. The mine had been quite snowed 
over, and that secret was concealed; for our 
heroes meant to return next year and work 
the gold claim, and perhaps the coal-mine 
as well. 

They bade the Washington people farewell 
at last. 

" But however shall we be able to repay 
you?"' said Skipper McKenzie, as he shook 
hands with the Yankee ere he passed down 
into his boat. 

“ Easily enough, I guess," said the mate. 

„How? You know we should be delighted.” 

„Well, when you find us frozen in some- 
where, with a cross or a broomstick stuck up 
in the snow, just lay to and send men away 
to bring us out.” 

“I hope that will never happen," said the 
Skipper of the Arctic For. 

* But listen," he added, * you must keep up 
communications with us. We are coming 
out here next summer or spring. We would 
meet you in New York, and if you sail with us 
we will show you --—” 

^ What?" 

„A coal-mine!" 

" Hurrah ! Well, well, good-bye, and God 
bless us one and all. We won't forget to 
shake hands across the sea.” 

And soon th two barques parted, taking 
different courses, and finally were hid from 
each other's view. 

The Arctic Foz was rolling home now, and 
no mistake, going tack and half-tack against 
a strong sou'wester, but not one whit the 
worse for her long imprisonment, nor for any 
of the dangers she had braved. 

Need Isay that the men were happy and 
hopeful; yet their joy was tinged with 
melancholy sometimes, as they thought of 
the gallant and brave messmates they had 
left behind them, deep buried in the Green- 
land snows. 

I verily believe that the pets on board 
knew that the ship was homeward bound. 
Big Bob and Charlie I am sure did, and the 
antics they played and the fun they had with 
Miss Phoca were ridiculous in the extreme. 


XXV.—THE GREAT TIDAL WAVE—PADDY'8 WHALE 


IN ICY SEAS AROUND THE POLE. 


STORY. 


But Cockie and Polly down below must also 
have known, for they danced and whistled 
and sang all day long. 

When the Arctic For reached Peterhead 
she would learn that which I may as well tell 
you now. 

A search had been made for the Arctic 
For. 'The expenses had been defrayed by 
learned societies of Edinburgh and London. 

They had chartered & strong hardy screw. 
ship, which, though of no great size, could 
walk to windward of almost anything afloat. 

But the Pilot Fish, as she was called, 
sailed away to the north, and sailed in vain. 

They searched Spitzbergen and found no 
clue. 

They visited the shores of Franz Josef 
Land, but no trace of the missing ship could 
be found. 

They determined, if possible, to solve’ the 
mystery. The Pilot Fish had gone on as far 
as Smith’s Sound examining every gulf and 
creek. 

But they had borne up for home at last, 
convinced that the Arctic For had either 
foundered at sea and gone down with all 
hands, or been crushed in the ice. 

Sad therefore was the news that the sturdy 
little steamer brought back to Scotland. 

The dark sea had closed over and quenched 
for ever and for aye one of the brightest 
lights of the scientific world. 

This was bad enough. 

But surely the wailing and the woe of 
humble women and children for the husbands 
and fathers whom they believed they should 
never see more in this vale of tears was 
worse ! 

Ah! The poor may not have many friends, 
but they can love each other very deeply 
indeed for all that. 

But time had passed on, and time may 
assuage the tears of grief itself. 

The Arctic Fox would never be forgotten, 
everybody said, but they talked less of her 
now. 

The insurance was paid to her owners 
without any demurring, and then she passed 
away as far as the public were concerned 
into that sadly long roll of ships that have 
sailed away for foreign shores and been heard 
of nevermore. 


The Arctic For had hardly left the heavy 
ice when poor Tom Harrison, the cook's mate, 
died and was buried at sea. | 

It hardly affected the spirits of the crew, 
however, for Tom had been long ailing. 

He was a good fellow nevertheless, and 
kind-hearted. Dr. Cheyne told his mess- 
mates that it was gruesome to think of his 
dark grave beneath the waves. 

“ It is.“ said the scientist. a very romantic 
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way of having your body disposed of, to be 
buried at sea. Maybe to bask beneath the 
Indian Ocean amid the gorgeous waving 
foliage of a submarine garden; to lie where 
pearls lie deep; to have long-haired mer- 
maidens wring their hands and shed briny 
tears over the silent stranger, and rainbow- 
hued fishes of fantastic forms glide over your 
face and through your hair. This is as jolly 
a way of taking the long rest as any. 

"But don't," he continued, * bury me in 
Greenland, pleuse. Don't sink me into the 
blackness and darkness of that shark- 
haunted sea. Yes,Ishudder when I think 
of poor Tom's grave. For under the ice on 
that gloomy ocean the sun's rays never 
penetrate ; the sea, moreover, seems almost 
bottomless; and what imagination can depict 
the slimy, sightless monsters that, mayhap, 
dwell therein! There is many a weird story 
told of the denizens of the submarine caves 
around the lonely Isle of Jan Mayen, and of 
men carried off in their clutches before the 
very eyes of their messmates, who were too 
paralysed with fear to render assistance. 
I myself, boys—think not, pray, that I am 
drawing on my imagination—have seen cren- 
tures suddenly appear in the midst of those 
pools of black water which you frequently 
find in the midst of the sea of ice—creatures 
whose like I had never seen before, nor even 
read of, and which to think of even now 
makes me shudder. What seems to stick 
closest to my memory is the frightful gro- 
tesqueness of the heads of these monsters ; 
their possession of eyes and of limbs, not 
black and sealy, but slimy-looking, and of a 
yellowish flesh-colour. Ugh! Doctor, give 
the water-bottle a fair wind this way, will you, 
please?“ 


THE VERY LAST ICEBERG. 


It was far away down Tavis Straits that 
our heroes clapped eyes on their very last 
iceberg. A great solitary fellow being carried 
south and away to melt and to be heard of 
never again. 

And this ’berg carried passengers, one 
immense bull bladder-nose, and three ordin- 
ary seals, who surrounded him and acted as 
satellites to his majesty. 

* Shall we call away a boat, sir," said the 
mate, and pick up that bladder?“ 

“ No, mate,” said McKenzie,“ leave the poor 
creatures to enjoy the sunshine while they 
may. Iwould count it a sin to interfere with 
their enjoyment, now that we are so happy." 

„Very good, sir.“ 

But this was Saturday, and the last which 
they should hold before stretching away and 
away over the dark rolling Atlantic to the 
distant Shetlands. 

So that evening, when the men had 
gathered around the galley fire enjoying their 
pipes and songs, Dr. Cheyne determined to 
give them some music. 

He was always the most welcome of gue ta 
forward. And to-night he excelled himself. 
With that grand old Strad of his he could 
make them be merry or sad at will, smile or 
cry—for really it does not take a deal to bring 
the moisture to poor Jack’s eye, after all. 

But all were re-seated at last, after a 
splendid dance, or rather twenty dances. and 
Cheyne himself stayed a little longer to smoke 
his meerschaum among the good fellows. 

There was sea-pie to-meht, a dish fit for 
n prince, and even Dr. Cheyne was prevailed 
upon to have some. 

“By the bye, Paddy Mulligan,” said a 
sailor.“ I haven't heard you spin a yarn for 
many's a day." 

“Well, bother me," said Paddy, “is it a 
true story you'd be after hearin’, or just a 
morsel av romance?“ 

A true one, Paddy, by way of a change." 


* And was I ever after telling ye about my 
adventure wid the whale? 

" No? Well listen and learn, my bhovs, for 
it's a morsel av raal neterel history I'd be 
after insthructin’ ye in. : 

„It's many a long year now since I sailed 
in the ould Steadfast, as purty a little craft 
as ever sail or eye was clapped upon, and 
her figure-head was the blissed imige av the 
captain's wife—rest her soul, for she's dead 
und gone. We made the counthry all right 
and tight. But it was just loike my luck, 
for the sorra a hundred seals did we come 
across all the saisson, and meself depinding 
on the vhoyage to marry the swatest girl in 
all Oirland. 

„ Bad luck to it,’ says I to myself one 
day, says I, ‘sure if we can't get seuls we'll 
have a bear or two.’ So I sets about collectin’ 
all the ham-bones I could find, and one 
evenin' I sets 'em a-grizzlin’ in the galley 
fire. It was frozen in we were at the time, 
and, och ! the delicate perfume that went up 
the vent and out av the chimiey and spread 
itself all over the pack! Sure the bears 
could scent it fifty miles away; and it's 
niver a bit av a lie I'm tellin’ ye, for next 
morning there they were sure enough. and 
not far off ayther, more’n a score av them. 
some sniflin' the air and shakin’ their heads, 
and some sittin on one end like dacint 
Christians, rubbin' their noses wid their 
paws. And thin, my bhoys, it was rare sport 
we were after having for many a day, and 
the more we killed the faster they came. 

* Now on board the ould Steadfast was 
Duster, the cleverest whaler for an Indian 
that ever threw a harpoon. 

* Well, all av ye know the ugly mists that 
creep down over the counthry in June ; but 
when the captain sent us off one day to get 
a seal or two that was a-baskin' av their- 
selves on a point-end av ice, the sun was 
shinin’ like a Michaelmas daisy. 

* After a good drag we launched the boat 
in the sea, and we weren't long, you may be 
sure, in bagging a skin or two. But, troth, 
we found there were more point.ends than 
one, and seals on them too; so on we went, 
and maybe farther than we should have 
done, for first one big gun and then another 
was fired to recall us, and when we turned 
to look back, sorra ship could we see at all, 
at all, only a great wall of grey fog rollin’ 
down towards us. 

“Oh! Look! Look!’ cried Duster, start- 
ing up and pointing forward. 

"Next moment we had forgotten the 
Steadfast, the mist, and everything else 
entoirely, except a whale as big as the Hill 
av Howth, that lay on the wather not far 
ahead av us. 

" * Look for good,’ exclaimed Duster, with 
his grimmest smile, ‘I means to catchee 
dat whale directly. You see.’ 

Och, sure,’ says I, Duster, my bhoy,’ I 
says, is it takin’ leave of your sivinteen 
sinsis you are? Whoever heard tell av 
catchin’ a whale wid one boat? Who's to 
spear him? And won’t he pull us under the 
ice entoirely ?’ 

"But Duster only replied more de- 
terminedly than ever: ‘I means to catchee 
he.’ 

“ And what does the craytur do but make 
us make fast the end of our harpoon line to 
a bit av an iceberg that lay foreninst us. 
And then, my bhoys, all the ganious of the 
thrick came up before my mind’s eye as 
clear as the day. So I rowed up to the fish, 
and Duster struck him, for when did ever 
Duster miss a whale? 

" Away and away went the monster as 
fast as forked lightning, but, there, lads, 
when the lines were all paid out and our boat 
free, it wasn’t so quick we could thravel wid 
toat morsil av an iceburg in tow. 


Oh, yes,’ said Duster, after he had 
speared the whale, and it floated dead close 
alongside the pack, *I tell you I catchec dat 
fish." 

" Now it was the duty av this choild, 
Paddy Mulligan, to stand by that dead whale 
till Duster found his way to the ship for 
assistance. 

“ I had plenty to ate and drink, sure, but 
for the loife av me I couldn't help feeling a 
bit frightened-loike to be left all by myself 
foreninst a dead whale, &nd no end av bears 
within easy hail. 

„Well, I don't think I'd been three hours 
on duty, pacing up and down the floe, when 
out from the mist and the fog came a terrible 
roar, and this was followed by maybe twinty, 
and, as sure as I tell ye, the ice shook under 
my feet, and the pipe dropped ou av my 
mouth wid froight. 

„The bears were on me, and, moind, they 
had a score to settle wid poor Paddy Mulli- 

an. 

* * Bedad, then,’ I says, says I, ‘if that's 
your game, here's the back av my hand and 
the sole av my foot to ye.“ And by this and 
by that, my bhoys, I makes no more ado, but 
just jumps off the ice on to the shovel lip 
av the great fish, and troth, as I did so, I 
thought the greasy baste gave a bit av a 
wink wid his saucy wee eye, as much as to 
gay, ‘You get inside, Paddy; but as soon as 
the bears ate the outside av me they'll come 
to the stuffin’, and that’s you yourself, Paddy, 
my bhoy." 

“s Any port in a storm,’ I says, and in I 
pops—aisy enough too, for the great baste's 
mouth was half open, and the whalebone 
hadn't had time to stiffen. 

“*Now mercy on you, Paddy,’ says I to 
myself, ‘for this is a quare sitivation,’ I says 
—' twinty bears grubbing off the roof av your 
shielin’, and maybe twinty sharks tearing 
uway at the floor av it.’ 

" But worse was to come, for wid the tick- 
ling av the sharks and the clawing av the 
bears—och! my hair feels creepy when I 
think av it—but sure the whale began to 
come to loifeagain ! The great mouth av him 
opened and then closed again, a current av 
cold air rushed past me, then I could hear 
the thundering av his great tail in the 
wather. 

“*Och!’ I cries, may every good thing be 
near ine! I'll be down in the bottom av the 
say in a minute, and nevermore meet sweet 
Kitty on the banks av the Liffey. 

* * And oh, Mr. Whale,’ I says, ‘do take it 
aisy, says I. ‘Sure you invited poor Paddy 
inside the mouth av ye; and is it & dacint 
fish loike yourself that would be after drown- 
in' my own mother's son? 

“Well, bhoys, whether it were my elo- 
quence that did it or not, I never could tell, 
but the whale lay quiet ever after. So I 
lights my dudheen and fell asleep like & baby, 
a-dreaming av ould Oirland and Kitty ma- 
vourneen. 

“I was awakened by the din of spades and 
voices. *Poor Paddy!' I heard them say, 
‘he’s gone to his account at last.’ And now, 
sure enough, the black drop must have been in 
me, for I determined to froighten my mess- 
mates. 

* * Git off my back, I roars in a bass voice, 
*wid your spades and your knives, or I'll 
sink wid the lot av ye!’ 

“Bhoys! you should have heard the 
silence that followed, and it wasn't long 
they were in getting off either. But next 
minute they were helping me out a8 koindly 
as ye plaze, and then they rolled me in the 
snow for the thrick I'd played them. And 
my sthory is all as true, bhoys, as any yarn 
that ever I spun. And sure I can't say 
more'n that!” 

( To be continued.) 
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AT THE LAST MOMENT: 


A STRANGE PAGE FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. 


: Author of “A Bold Climber,” * Hunted through the Frozen Ocean," 


A CLEAR bright day in the early summer of 

1637; the broad Thames glistening 
like a sheet of silver in the cloudless morn- 
ing sunshine; a line of merchant-ships 
lying at anchor in the river, evidently just 
about to sail, and all in a bustle of prepara- 
tion ; and, on the after-deck of the foremost 
vessel, two men standing side by side in 
gloomy silence, and looking & mute farewell 
at the endless masses of peaked roofs and 
timber house-fronts that loomed along either 
bank, and at the tall square tower of “ Old 
St. Paul's " rising high above them all, as if 
defying that tremendous conflagration which 
was to lay it and all London in ashes less 
than thirty years later. 


By Davip KER, 


It was, indeed, a farewell glance, for tneir 
ship was bound for the newly planted British 
colonies in North America; and, in those 
days, America seemed to the average Eng- 
lishman as remote as the North Pole might 
appear now. 

„Thus do we look our last upon London 
Town, cousin Oliver," said, with an air of 
deep sadness, the taller and older of the two 
passengers—a handsome man in the prime 
of life, who had the high forehead and mild 
thoughtful eye of a scholar, though the firm 
lines of his mouth showed that he could bea 
man of action as well. When shall we see 
it again? Who shall say?” 

„Care not thou for that, cousin John—it 


ete. 


is in the hands of One greater than we,’ 

reverently answered his companion, a stout, 
square-built, somewhat  clownish-looking 
man, whose broad, heavy face was disfigured 
by a thick red nose and a large wart over 
the right eyebrow. ‘ Well said a certain 
wise heathen of whom I read in my student 


. days at Cambridge, that ‘every ‘soil is a 


fatherland to him who is brave.’ Even in 
the wild woods of far-off America, the God 
of our fathers hath opened a place of refuge 
to us, as to our brethren aforetime; and 
better it is for us, I trow, to face the storms 
of the ocean, and the wild beasts of the 
wilderness, and the weapons of the red- 
skinned heathen, than to bow the knee : 
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Baal, or to fall down and worship the gilded 
image of tyranny which the man Charles 
Stuart hath set up. So at least think I, 
Oliver Cromwell." 

^ And so too think I, John Hampden,” 
assented the other; howbeit-— ”’ 

But just then he was interrupted by a 
burst of discordant shouts from the northern 
bank; and, glancing in that direction, they 
saw a cart come rumbling and jolting round 
the corner of one of the streets leading down to 
the river, to the back o¢ which was tied by both 
wrists a half-stripped man, uttering piercing 
cries of pain, for which, in truth, he had only 
too good reason ; for a brutal-looking fellow, 
who walked beside him, kept bringing down 
a huge whip with merciless force upon the 
sufferer's bare shoulders, which were already 
bleeding freely from the cruel lashes. 

In the midst of the yelling mob that 
followed the cart, marched gravely two men 
in the livery of the royal household, one of 
whom, ever and anon, blew a shrill blast on 
a trumpet, which the other instantly followed 
up by shouting with the full power of. his 
harsh voice: 

" Be it known unto all men that this fellow 
is receiving the punishment most justly due 
to him for having treasonably, seditiously, 
and blasphemously spoken against his most 
sacred majesty the king!“ 

The two watching passengers exchanged a 
significant glance. 

And such things as these are done in free 
England ! " muttered Oliver Cromwell, in a 
voice as deep and stern as the growl of a 
roused lion. 

“They are, in very deed —and even worse 
than these!” rejoined John Hampden 
gloomily. Rememberest thou not, cousin, 
how it fared with worthy Master Prynne, 
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with whom we have ourselves held converse ? 
In writing against the vanities of the stage, 
he spake but as he thought, and as many 
honest men think even now; and what was 
his doom? They set him in the pillory, like 
unto a common rogue or cut-purse ; they cut 
off his ears, they slit his nostrils, they 
branded on each cheek, with a red-hot iron, 
the letters S.S.. importing, as thou knowest, 
‘power of Sedition’; neither durst any man 
gainsay them!” * 

Cromwell's only answer was a frown like a 
rising thunder-cloud. 

‘Our Saviour Himself, when He was upon 
earth," went on Hampden, with a deep sigh, 
"prayed for those who reviled and slew 
Him; and lo! now do they who call th2m- 
selves by His name work such cruelties as 
these to avenge one hasty word ! How long, 
O Lord, how long ? " 

“God be my witness, kinsman,” replied 
his cousin solemnly, * that never while any 
hope was left that these evil ways might be 
amended did I devise to go forth from this 
land of England; and verily,” he added, 
with a deeper flush upon his broad, florid 
face. were it His holy will to staf our going 
even now ——"’ 

Ere Croniwell could finish his sentence, it 
wa3 cut short by & lusty shout from the 
water below, and then & hoarse voice was 
heard imperiously demanding to speak with 
the captain of the vessel. 

At the same moment an eight-oared barge 
ran alongside, manned by a crew of sturdy 
fellows who wore tbe king's colours; and as 
the master of the merchant-man looked over 
the side in answer to the summons, a tall and 
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All these borrors are perfectly true, and muy be 
found in any history of the period. 


very richly dressed man, standing up in the 
stern of the barge, proclaimed to the 
astounded skipper that * his most sacred 
majesty had been graciously pleased to issue 
&n Order of Council forbidding the departure 
of any vessel for the American colonies with 
out special permission from himself.“ 

Then, leaving the startled shipmaster to 
digest this announcement as he best could, 
the king's messenger passed on to make the 
same proclamation to the other outward. 
bound vessels beyond, with as little sus- 
picion as his royal master that, in issuing that 
Order, Charles r. had unconsciously uttered 
his own death-warrant.t 

Then the two would-be emigrants looked 
at each other in silence, and each man saw 
in the eyes of bis comrade the thought which 
uttered itself in the gleam of stern gladness 
that lighted up his own. 

“This is indeed the hand of God!” said 
John Hampden at length. We have yet, 
then, some work to do for Him and for our 
fellow-men in this our native land!“ 

“Even as thou sayest, John— it is the 
hand of God!” rejoined Oliver Cromwell, 
with deep and solemn emphasis. It is 
greatly borne in upon my mind this day, 
kinsman, that by our hands—unworthy 
though they be—the Lord of Hosts will yet 
send deliverance to this oppressed realm of 
England!” 

How that prophecy was fulfilled may be 
read by anyone who will in a page of English 
history, the memory of which will endure as 
long as England herself. 


— 


t“ Cromwell and Hampden remained," says Lori 
Macaulay, in allusion to this incident, “and with 
thern remained the Evil Genius of the House of 
Stuart.” 
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SOMETHING LIKE A SNAKE. 


By G. MANVILLE FEXN, 


Anthor of he Blackbird Trap," * Nic Ri rel, “ Ydoll ten,“ ete, 


: A HUNDRED miles up the great muddy South 

American river, where the steamer lay 
waiting for her cargo of indiarubber which 
was not likely to be ready for a month. 
They were a party of three landsmen, as the 
mate called them, who had come on the 
voyage to collect objects in natural history ; 
the first mate of the great steamer, who loved 
to use his gun, and the crew of the great 
steamer’s largest boat, which had been pro- 
vided with a mast that could be readily 
stepped and lowered, sail, and well rigged-up 
awning to keep off the scorching sun rays by 
day. the heavy dews by night. 

That hundred miles had proved rather 
monotonous, for the great river with its 
forest-clad shores had offered very little sport 
in either fishing or shooting; the wind had 
been light and rather contrary, the current 
very strong and hard to stem; and after many 
days the appearance of a tributary rushing 
into the main river almost at right angles was 
hailed with delight, the boat's head turned 
for it, and a few miles up the party found 
that they were in quite a new tropic land, 
with everything wonderful and fresh, the 
banks on either side looking as if they had 
never been trodden by man. 

With everyone in high glee, the sailors 
behaving like a pack of boys out for a holiday, 
and the three gentlemen and their officer 
little less excited, the boat was sent upward. 
When the sail flapped through the forest -clad 
banks closing in, the men rowed hard, and 
when the forest gave place to open land, and 
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it was possible, the men jumped ashore with 
& long rope aud tracked the boat up mile 
after mile, till that evening they ran in shore, 
and made fast to one of the boughs of a huge 
tree. Then stores and necessaries were landed, 
while a fire was lit for the combined purposes 
of boiling the great kettle, cooking, and keep- 
ing off savage creatures, small and big, trom 
tiny sand-flies and mosquitoes up to alligators 
and jaguars; and after & splendid picnic 
meal everyone sat listening to the strangely 
weird sounds that came on with the darkness, 
and declared all the same that they had 
never felt so happy in their lives. 

Then two men were selected to take turns 
and watch while keeping up the fire, and the 
rest crept back on board to sleep beneath the 
awning in as many different attitudes as there 
were sleepers, the only position omitted being 
that of the celebrated lrish giant, who is said 


to have slept in a great round tower - stand- | 


ing up, to be woke by the crows.” 

The cranes clanked, the bats squealed, the 
monkeys howled, the frogs croaked, and 
strange rustlings were heard amongst the 
tropic trees, while various growls. snarls, and 
very human shouts echoed through the night; 
but no one seemed to mind, everyone sleeping 
like Barney O’Reardon, who kept awake 
three days and nights for fear of losing sight 
of the vessel he was following, and then took 
a nap for three whole days and nights when 
he was safe abourd, telling the captain that 
when he slept he “ paid attintion to it." 

Then came the misty morning, with the 


sun drinking up the dew, breakfast, and an 
addition to the previous day's excitement, for 
ull was new, and the visitors to the marvel- 
lously beautiful region were agog for the 
discoveries tliey hoped to make. 

The first was & very old one—to wit, that 
they were ravenously hungry; but they hail 
ample stores, and this desire was soon satis- 
fied. 

The morning was still early when the fire 
was quenched by a bucket of water, and sent 
up a cloud of steam. Then, with everything 
on board, the boat was paddled out from 
beneath the tree where it had been moored : 
but at the first dip down of the oars there was 
a heavy shock, the water was sent flying, and 
just beneath the keel the river swirled, eddied. 
and boiled, giving ample proof of a large 
reptile having chosen its shadow for a rest- 
ing-place and resenting the removal of its 
cover. 

A few thrusts took the boat well out into 
the stream, where it began to drop slowiy 
down till the hoisted sail caught the breeze, 
the canvas filling out and sending the vessel 
gliding upward, followed by a cioud oi 
startled birds which in their ignorance 
seemed to flit around in wonder at the huge 
duck like creature which had spread one 
great wing on high and then glided æ 
swiftly along. 

l'or some reason best known to themselves 
the leaders of the expedition dubbed tte 
mate the Skipper," soon after shortenin; 
it into“ Skip," the young American gentle. 


man of the party * A 1," and the rather 
youthful English doctor and his brother 
^B2"and* C3." 

All were bent upon bringing down for pre- 
serving purposes every interesting or beauti- 
ful object they could find, and soon after 
starting & few striking specimens were 
secured as they flashed amongst the bushes 


which clothed the right bank of the river,” 


and three or four large ducks fell to B 2's 
gun; but they did not seem to differ very 
much from those of the home country, and 
it was settled that they were for the pot, 
while the first real novelty the naturalists 
came upon was a large nest low down in the 
brushwood overhanging the stream. 

A 1 was the discoverer, B 2 the taker, of 
the nest, which he reached with some diffi 
culty, for he had to land from the boat and 
creep out through the thick branches and 
thorns, with the prospect of dropping down 
into the jaws of some lurking reptile if he 
slipped, for there was deep water below with 
a very alligatory look about it. But no such 
accident occurred, the sole unpleasantry being 
that B 2 had his labour in vain. For on 
reaching the spot and stretching out his 
hand to catch the young or to find eggs 
there was a sudden scuffle, and two strange- 
looking. half-tledged objects popped rapidly 
over the edge of the nest, arresting B 2's 
attention, so that he forgot to snatch at the 
callow birds. 

For their action was strange. They were 
in the state when the feathers are repre- 
sented by so many porcupine-like quills, and 
nearly as big as plump quails, while to B 2's 
surprise their movements were those of 
quadrupeds, for by means of claws upon 
their unfledged wings they turned those 
anterior members into fore-legs, and literally 
crawled out over the side and amongst the 
twigs till they were clear, and then first one 
and then the other took a header down into 
the water, diving and swimming till they saw 
good shelter, when they landed and crawled 
away. 

A new bird, and no mistake!” cried B 2 
excitedly. “We must have a specimen or 
two of its parents and of a full-fledged young 
one if it is to be got.” 

But it did not seem possible, for the young 
ones, what with crawling, diving, and swim- 
ming, had completely escaped, and though 
the party lay in waiting for the owners of 
the nest for quite an hour, giving up endless 
opportunities for shooting specimens of the 
most beautifully coloured birds, those they 
sought did not make their appearance, and 
the skipper, who was enthusiastic, unwillingly 
gave orders to proceed. 

The wind still continued favourable, and 
the boat glided up reach after reach of the 
river, which displayed new beauties at every 
torn; but though a careful look-out was 
kept, no sign was seen of inhabitants, not 
even a solitary canoe drawn up on the shore. 
But of wild things the display was endless, 
and the three naturalists were hard pushed 
to skin and dry the lovely specimens which 
they obtained in abundance, many of them, 
especially the humming-birds, being quite 
new to them. Parrots too, with aras, gor- 
geous in blue, orange, green, and scarlet. 
were as plentiful as a naturalist could wish ; 
but they did not again encounter one of the 
overhanging nests with the peculiarly active 
young. 

The wind favoured them so much that the 
party had only to sit quiet and glide round 
some bend or point to come suddenly and 
silently upon endless objects full of interest. 
Now it would be a sleeping turtle, now a 
crocodile—a reptile far too big to be classed 
with those inhabiting the North American 
rivers and swamps—but it was found neces- 
sary to avoid them, for they were of no value 
as specimens, exceedingly hard to kill, and 
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disposed to be dangerous, the blow they could 
inflict with their tails being quite heavy 
enough to sweep a man out of the boat, 
several very narrow escapes being equally 
shared. 

The men were delighted, thoroughly enjoy- 
ing the sport obtained in the shape of ducks 
&nd some curious turkey-like birds, which 
proved to be excellent eating; while as to 
fish, all that was necessary was to trail a 
line over the stern, the hook being baited 
with & silvery piece of the first one caught, 
and then the difficulty was to select that 
which seemed the most wholesome-looking 
for the pan and cast the others away, to be 
devoured by their fellows or the enemies of 
their species. 

In the course of the day there were several 
false alarms of Indiuns and monkeys, but 
these were only due to the overabundant 
zeal of the look-out, the objects seen proving, 
when pointed out and examined by & glass, 
to be a kind of water-pig or a tapir, prowling 
by the river-side ready to plunge at once into 
the thick forest growth and disappear. 

lt was getting towards evening once more 
when they had entered & broad reach dotted 
with wooded islets, the river widening out 
and becoming like a beautifully glassy lake ; 
for as they glided along some of the calm 
bends the current was hardly perceptible. 

Here, after feasting their eyes upon the 
beautiful orchids which decked parasitically 
the branches of the huge trees which fringed 
the banks, B 2 and his brother settled them- 
selves at the sides of the boat to gaze down 
into the shallows at the various interesting 
objects waiting for notice. Generally speak- 
ing, these were fish which glided in shoals 
away amongst the abundant water-weeds, 
for the most part sluggishly, though some 
went off like flashes of silver, alarmed by the 
great moving object which glided over their 
heads with speed. But often enough it was 
to see a great reptile lying at the bottom like 
some huge newt or eft, and more than once 
the monster declined to stir, but let the boat 
pass overhead without so much as a wave of 
its tail; and at such times B 2 had to master 
his intense desire to try and spear one of 
them as he might have speared an eel at 
home. 

* No, let them rest," the mate wisely said ; 
“ those brutes are some of them large enough 
to nearly capsize the boat; and that is the 
last thing we would care to have done.”’ 

„He's right," said A 1; “and, besides, if 
you didn't get a slap back from the beggar's 


tail you would most likely lose the boat-hook . 


by driving it into his horny hide, and see it 
go sailing away." 

The sun was getting low, and the head of 
the wide lake-like part was very shallow, 
though there was plenty of water for the 
boat, when, as B 2 was gazing down watching 
n shoal of fish, the boat glided over something 
which made him utter a loud exclamation. 

* See it?" he cried. 

"Yes; a monster. But surely it couldn't 
be lying there asleep,” said A 1. 

“I suppose it could be," was the reply. 
“Here, skipper, let some one drop the 
grapnel.“ 

One of the men in front did not wait for 
the order, but softly lowered the little anchor, 
letting it go down without a splash, while the 
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steersman threw the wind out of the sail, and 
after gliding on a short distance the boat 
yielded to the current and began to drop down 
stream again, till it was checked by the 
anchor, and swung to and fro. 

* It must have been close here," whispered 
B 2, as if in dread lest his words should be 
heard. 

“Yes, certainly; we pught to be nearly 
over it." 

^ There it is!” 

“ What is it?—what can you see?" Forthe 
words woke up the mate, who had been 
nodding, half asleep, beneath the light awning 
aft. 

“ Look down there," said B 2 softly. 

The mate peered over the side as they 
swung now to the anchor, and catching sight 
of the object seen lying on the bottom in a 
broad, clear, gravelly patch, he said quietly: 

“ Anaconda, and a monster I wouldn't 
meddle with that, sir," he added excitedly. 
„Those things are as much at home in the 
water as eels.” 

“I don't want to meddle with the reptile," 
said B 2; “ but we came out here to see all 
we could, and this is such a chance as does 
not fall to everyone's share.” 

“ Ugh! The brute!" said the mate, as all 
who could peered down at the long lithe 
creature lying in an open symmetrical knot. 
"Can't be dead, or it would float and be 
washed down." 

„No, it's alive enough," said A 1. “I 
wonder whether I could allow enough for the 
refraction, and hit it with a ball." 

* Don't you do anything of the kind, sir," 
said the mate anxiously, “or we shall be 
having him up here taking his pick of us 
before pulling one overboard to squeeze small 
for his supper. They say, ' Let sleeping dogs 
lie,’ and I say the same about snakes. I 
wouldn't disturb that thing for & hundred 

pounds. Why, hullo! look at that!“ 

„What is it?” said the doctor excitedly. 

" Don't ease out the line," cried C 3; we 
want to watch this serpent, my lads." 

* Nobody aren't touched the line, sir," said 
& sailor from forward ; "the flukes have 
scraped out of the sandy bottom. "They'll 
take hold again directly, sir." 

The man was quite right ; they did. 

One minute the watchers were having a 
parting glance at the great knotted serpent 
lying on the golden gravel with all its beauti- 
ful yellow and purple markings seen as if 
through plate-glass; the next they were in & 
state of wild excitement and seizing their 
pieces from where they lay under the th warts, 
for A 1 cried out: 

* Why, we shall hook hold of the beggar 
with the grapnel! ”’ 

The words had hardly passed his lips before 
there was a sudden jerk, another, and another ; 
the water was violently ayitated, and the 
course of the boat from floating gently down 
with the stream was altered, the bows being 
dragged on one side ; and then, writhing and 
twining horribly, a portion of the coils of 
the great serpent appeared above the surface 
where it was most agitated, and the mate 
shouted wildly : 


* Look out! The brute has twisted itself 


up with the anchor flukes, and we shall be 
having it aboard directly!” 


(To be continued.) 
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CRUMP AND I IN THE ALPS. 


A’ tke top of the Brunig Pass is a Kur- 
Ort.“ 

“I suppose." said Crump, that means 

‘cure aught.’ ” 

I told him that, in spite of his limited 
knowledge of the awful German language,“ 
he had probably got about as near as 
anyone could to the inner meaning of the 
word as used by its advertisers. But that’s 
Crump’s way—he hits the mark as a rule, 
even if he doesn’t take scientific aim. 

Anyhow, “ Kur-Ort ” or not, the summit of 
this pass, looking over the valley of the 
straight-banked Aar, is a glorious place. As 
we sat upon the verandah of a tiny inn and 
looked towards the hills across the valley 
below us, while the music of countless 
waterfalls was in our ears, we agreed that 
it should, by every right, become a favourite 
resort, even with people who have no idea of 
being cured of anything. 

Our goal, the town of Brienz, was now 
almest in sight, though still some five or six 
miles away. We overtook a stout old chap, 
who was gazing in admiration at a pant- 
ing, smell-emitting motor-car, which was 
gallantly climbing the pass. He was going 
our way, so we entered into conversation 


A cheery old dog, and one we were the 
better tor meeting! 


with him and asked how far it was to Brienz. 
We didn’t expect to be told, because, as a 
rule, our experience is that the native never 
knows the distance to anywhere; but this 
jolly old fellow surprised us by knowing and 
being able to explain it clearly. He even 
wanted to carry our luggage and declared he 
needed no pay for doing so—not he! And 
he pulled out a handful of silver from his 
pocket to show his independent position, and 
laughed right joyously. 

He took us a short cut down the hillside, 
and saved us a mile or two. He was an 
Italian, who worked during the summer in 
Interlaken, but in the winter hied him back 
to his warmer home on the Lombardy plains. 

He owned there a wife and a cow, a 
cottage and four sons, together with other 
little odds and ends of value. If business was 
good with him he laughed: if bad, he still 
laughed. A cheery old dog, and one we were 
the better for meeting! He left us at the 
foot of the hill, and we tramped along the 
plain, by the side of the racing Aar, to 
Brienz. 

Just before reaching the village we were 
struck by the sight of an area of desolation 
such as was remarkable at the base of a 
fertile Swiss valley. 


To me particularly this . 
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PART III. 


was strange, for old experience in the 
country had led me to notice how careful the 
Swiss peasant is to use every available inch 
of tillable soil. | 

We were getting our landlord's views on 
many things after tea, and he told us that 
some three years ago Brienz had suffered 
from a fearful landslip, which carried away 
some of the cottages.  Happily the poor 
cottagers had time to clear away first and 
save their lives. And now there were 
hundreds of navvies at work in the hills, 
banking the place up to prevent a like 
calamity again. I understood him to say 
that the expense of this work was met to the 
extent of a quarter by the Government, a 
half by the canton, and a quarter by the 
village. I suggested that even a quarter whs 
a terrible tax on the village. He gave a long 
whistle and agreed with me so earnestly 
that I concluded he bad just received the 
claim for his share, and 1 felt for his afflic- 
tion. 

Opposite the front of his hotel was the 
terminus of the railway that runs between 
the Lakes of Lucerne and Brienz, and past 
his back door the mountain line climbed to 
the summit of the Roth-horn. I have my 
own opinion of the utility of railways, with 
a pronounced bias in their favour, and sug- 
gested that mine host was & gainer by these 
new lines. But he thought not——the means 
of leaving the place was made too easy! 
People came in by train and vanished away 
again at once by steamer, or arrived by boat 
and left by the awaiting train. Well, the 
loss is not that of the landlords only. The 
quiet village, in the thick of glorious scenery 
with the softened roar of the Giesbnach falls 
across the water, is worth at least a day’s 
sojourn. 

We took the steamer across to these falls 
and climbed through the woods by the roar- 
ing waters. There are something like eight 
falls : we climbed to the sixth. Each had 
its different charms. At one place the path 
led to & bridge under a ledge of projecting 
rock over which the cascade hurled itself, so 
that you stood behind a curtain of ever-rush- 
ing water. 

"If a fellow came down that slide he 
wouldn't live long enough eyen to brag about 
it," shouted Crump, as we stood in the cool 
spray; and, as if to give emphasis to his 
remark, we heard a series of thuds on the 
rock above us, and & dark object was hurled 
past our eyes, and fell with a further thud 
into the cauldron below. 

" You're about right," I yelled back, 
watching the object roll over and over in the 
whirlpools and pass at length over the edge 
of the rocky basin down tlfe next cataract. 
For, high up in the hills, unseen workers 
were cutting up the pines into short logs and 
making the water carry them down to where, 
bruised and battered, they were gathered into 
a large basin, whose exit was blocked by a 
temporary grid of timbers. 

That is so characteristic of the Swiss : 
they make their rushing streams and rivers 
work for them. They use them for turning 
their sawmills, carrying their timber, gen- 
erating their electricity, and so on. 

Of course there is a little railway part of 
the way up the mountain, to the first hotel. 
It is going to be difficult soon to get away 
from railways of some sort or another in 
Switzerland. We did not patronise it, and the 
young girl who sold the tickets at the office 
and helped between whiles to wait on 
customers at the lakeside restaurant, told us 


that when she saw us land that morning she 
felt sure we should not proceed by rail. 

“Isaw you were English.“ she said smil- 
ingly; * and the English like to walk." She 
spoke capital English herself, and was, more- 
over, a very pretty girl. 

“ But," said Crump, commenting on this 
afterwards, they're nearly all pretty here." 

“Crump, my dear fellow," I said, we've 
got to bear it. If it is our lot to have to 
meet with young girls at the restaurante 
and hotels we must not mind even if they 
are pretty; we must take the rough with the 
smooth in this life." 

Crump said he would ; he said he could take 
as much of that kind of rough as most fellows 
without grumbling. 

About an hour’s pleasant steaming down 
the lake of Brienz under the saw-like ranges 
that frown above the water brought us tc 
Boenigen. Leaving here the boat makes for 
the outlet of the lake, and, turning, slips 
stern-first down the swift Aar to Interlaken. 
As the name implies, this place is between 
two lakes (Brienz and Thu:), which are con- 
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The landlord gave a long whistle.” 


nected by a short stretch of river. Situated 
upon a large plain. it is within view of the 
grandest of scenery, and far away up the 
valley in front rise the snow-clad peaks, 
chief of which is the Jungfrau. 

It is the lounge of Switzerland, the place 
to be lazy in, we both agreed, and we did not 
consider ourselves lazy. We took a quiet meal 
at one of the tables d'hóte, and lounged about 
the hotel grounds, and around the town, in a 
desultory sort of way; till at last, shaking 
off the fascinating influence of the place, we 
started for a grand nine-mile walk to 
Lauterbrunnen. Sending our baggage by 
the train, we set out across the plain and up 
the valley, by the side of the noisy Lut. 
schine river and hemmed in by the great hills: 
nnd to have seen us an hour later peacefully 
sleeping in the sun on the grass by the river- 
side you would not have thought that we had 
left Interlaken as being the home of the un- 
energetic. 

Lauterbrunnen, the valley of the sparkling 
springs, deserves its name. Shut in by 
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precipitous crags and crowned by the dazzling 
peaks of snow-summits, it is a vale whose 
ceaseless music is the roll and tamble of un- 
counted streams. 

We put up ata new pine-log hotel, clean 
and unpretentious. Moreover, none of the 
people there threatened to speak English. 

* Which'll give you a chance to show off 
your German," said Crump kindly. 


At any rate, I thought it a relief to get 
away from the English-speaking attendant, 
even though he be less cruel to your own 
language than you to his. But I learnt 
later that the hostess intended to keep up 
with the times. 

* In the winter," she told me, “I shall go 
to England; and then, next year ——"' 
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Ah! yes—then next year it would be the 
old tale, English spoken here.“ 

But, after all, our dear old tongue is heard 
everywhere and being learned of everyone. 
And it is a grand tongue, and I feel shame 
to have thought I was weary of it. 

Of the Staubbach Fall I attempt no descrip- 
tion; because no one else who has written of 
Lauterbrunnen has left it out. But there is 
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No railway for us.’ 


another fall not so commonly depicted. It 
is some mile or so beyond the village, within 
a terrific gorge, the entrance to which costs 
you fifty centimes—a reasonable enough tax 
for the use of the ladderways and galleries 
that make the fall easy of visiting. From 
the region of unending snow the great 
torrent has gathered itself, rushing and leap- 


ing downwards, and wearing out through 
countless ages the chasms in the rocks, till 
at last, in ungovernable fury, it shoots with 
awful thunder through a tunnel of rock that 
itself has pierced, to beat upon the opposing 
walls of the ravine and plunge down for its 
last leap into the valley. Such is the Trom- 
melbach Fall. 

Our visit there was on the day of rest—a 
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day, by the way, some of vs ^re short- 
sighted enough to wish to kecp ne it is kept 
abroad. Weare a strange folk, and, whilst 
we cry out loudly as to the strain of life, 
foolishly seek to increase that strain by 
loosing our hold on the quiet of the English 
Sabbath. 
(To be continued.) 
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By THE Rev. F. W. 


T be asked to write an article for boys 
makes one instantly feel an old boy—a 
very old boy indeed when I begin to calculate 
how long ago it is since that happy time. 

How long ago it is I cannot exactly say— 
the date is irretrievably lost in a remote 
antiquity ; but I know that it must have been 
somewhere in the last century, and I am 
proud to be able to add that some of my first 
recollections are of cricket. 

I tell you this at the outset to show you 
that I ought to know something about the 
game, and I will tell you something more to 
show you that I have been keen from the 
first. 

As a small boy of six or seven my home 
was in India; the heat of the climate was so 
great that it was the rule that youngsters 
should not be allowed out of doors from 
about eight in the morning till towards even- 
ing. 
Now, just think what it meant to a boy 
full of animal spirits to be cooped up indoors 
every day during all those hours. 

It did not suit me at all, for athletic 
activity of some kind has always been a 
necessity of my nature. I therefore became 
a phenomenal nuirance, until an idea entered 
into what 1 am pleased to call my mind and 
I invented a game closely allied to cricket. 
There was a sert of aboriginal bat, a soft ball, 


HINTS ON SCHOOL CRICKET. 


G. Sanpwitu, of Westminster, Oxford, and Norfolk County C.C. 


and a remarkable arrangement in the way 
of stumps ; sometimes it took the form of a 
jug and basin which had been cautiously 
borrowed from the spare bedrooms, the basin 
did for bails. Sometimes one of the larger 
drawing-room ornaments, china preferred ; 
sometimes a cairnlike erection consisting of 
various peop:e's boots and shoes. 

This may be sufficient to show you that 
I was in earnest and really keen. It may also 
suggest that there may have been others in 
the house who were not so keen about the 
game. But there appeared such loyal sup- 
porters, in the form of two young brothers, 
that the new pastime triumphed over all 
obstacles after the rules had been revised as 
to what might, and what might not, be 
regarded as lawful stumps and their acces- 
sories. 

Now, in school cricket, or indeed in any 
cricket, the first essential is keenness. If a 
boy doesn't much care whether he makes runs 
or not, whether he drops a catch or doesn’t; 
if he takes little or no interest in the big 
matches of the season and the accounts of 
them in tlie papers; if he doesn't know what 
it is to talk cricket by the hour and argue 
about it ns one of the burning questions of 
the day, that boy has not the making of a 
real cricketer. He may occasionally do a 
startling thing, he may now and then get 


runs when others fail, or he may happen to 
take more than his share of the wickets, but 
he won't last as a cricketer. His heart is not 
in the game, and therefore his hand will 
most surely lose any cunning that it may 
possess and fitfully display. 

I have seen men’s clubs which once bore a 
good name in the cricketing world go utterly 
to pieces in a very short time, just because 
the want of enthusiasm among some of the 
members spread to others and killed the life 
of the game and brought the name of theclub 
into contempt and reduced its performances 
to pitiable exhibitions of how it is best not to 
play the game. 

So the first thing I would say to you as 
young cricketers is this: if you don't feel 
keen about the game don’t think that you 
will succeed in it; indeed, you had far better 
take up something else which ycu do feel 
keen about—even marbles or spillikins. You 
may succeed in that, you won't in this. 

There is another matter that I would like 
to impress upon you. If you are a bowler 
and a good field at a distance from the wicket. 
you must frequently have felt what a pity it is 
that you cannot field in the place where you 
are most likely to distinguish yourself and 
benefit your side. The popular objection is 
that if you go into the out-field, where you 
may have a considerable amount of throwing, 
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it will probably injure your delivery when 
put on to bowl. You may what is called 
* throw out your arm," which will make vou 
next door to useless as a bowler when your 
services may be badly needed, and reduce you 
to a wretched fecling of impotency as a bat; 
or, if the result of your out-fielding is not 
quite so bad as that, yet it is almost certain 
that it will affect your bowling arm in 
some way—your general command over the 
ball may be impaired, or your delivery may 
have lost a certain amount of “ sting,” or 
you will be unable to“ keep a good length 
and it is all due to the throwing which you 
had to do with your bowling arm from the 
out-field. 

This may be quite true, but what does it 
mean? It means that either you must 
abandon the place in the field to which you 
feel that you are best suited when not required 
as a bowler, or you may retain that place 
with the prospect of weakening your further 
usefulness in the match as a bowler and a 
bat, or perhaps altogether imperilling your 
reputation in both those departments. Many 
a man feels his batting strength diminished 
through the strain that has been put on his 
throwing-arm in the field. 

But why should this be? Is there no 
remedy? I venture to think that there is, 
and I speak from my own experience as boy 
and man, for I used to be a very fast bowler 
and deep-field in my younger days, and 
frequently experienced the effects which I 
have alluded to; and then, since my Oxford 
days, when] gave up bowling but kept my place 
in the deep-tield, the same feeling of aching 
weakness in the right arm often so seriously 
diminished my hitting powers or hampered 
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the quickness with which I usually handled 
my bat that it seemed as if I really possessed 
only about an arm and a-quarter. This, of 
course, proved a very serious handicap, and 
continued to do so till I hit upon a most 
simple and obvious plan for overcoming the 
difficulty, which I am convinced might be 
much more largely employed than it is, 
especially among boys, and prove, as in my 
case, an economy of power, for even now in 
my old age I can tield fer any length of time 
in the remotest corner of “ the country " with- 
out experiencing the smallest strain on the 
muscles of my elbow or shoulder. 

The plan is just to practise jerking instead 
of throwing. It is quite extraordinary how 
accurate one can get after & time in one's 
" return °; and the pace at which the ball 
will travel, either on a dry or wet ground, if 
its flight is so regulated that it does not rise 
much above fifteen feet from the ground, is 
no less extraordinary. I freely admit that 
to do this seems at first difficult and well- 
nigh hopeless. But then so do a good many 
other things at first, and it is quite unlike 
Englishmen to be defeated or even deterred 
because there are difficulties. — Ditficulties 
were made to be overcome. The man who 
first mastered his balance on a bicycle, 
especially if it were a high one, must have 
gone through that experience, and a good 
deal more, for he had never seen it done by 
others, and perhaps kind friends stood by 
and intimated doubts as to his sanity in 
making the attempt. 

Just so with jerking—it is a knack; to 
& few it comes comparatively easily; with 
others it requires patience and perseverance, 


and with nearly all the first intimation of 
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success, as in gaining one's balance on a 
bicycle, comes with surprising suddenness. 
But the art is worth all the pains that may 
be demanded in acquiring it, and the compen. 
sation in unimpaired vigour alone is inestim- 
nble to any keen cricketer, be he bowler or bat. 

One thing more. There is often & strong 
temptation to those who have not had very 
much experience to think that it does not 
greatly matter in what frame of mind one 
proceeds to the wickets to bat. It is quite 
common to 8ee some boys engaged in larking 
&bout at & sort of mock cricket, or busy at 
some other form of general slackness, almost 
if not quite up to the moment before they go 
in. Now, I am convinced that this is one 
way in which to learn how not to play the 
game, and, further, that it frequently accounts 
for a boy being clean bowled by some in- 
fantine delivery, or depositing the ball with 
the greatest possible accuracy into a fields- 
man's hands. The mind and the eye have 
been suddenly brought to the serious businers 
of the game in a frivolous mood. It can 
hardly be wondered at if the cricketer is not 
nt his best, and has almost instantaneously 
to return to the pavilion, not really bowled or 
caught or stumped, but, with far more truth, 
just fooled out. You may think that I am 
taking far too serious a view of the situation ; 
but cricket is & game that takes its revenge 
on lukewarm votaries, and I can assure you 
that 1 have bought my experience on this 
point and paid a long price for it, and there- 
fore I just give you the hint to save some of 
you from disappointment and unnecessarily 
spoiling your averages, to say nothing of 
damaging the chances of your own side, 
during the present season. 
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1 summer is now once more with us, and I think 

that probably many readers of the “BOP.” 
are finding difficulties in their photographie practice 
just now of which they have not had experience 
hitherto, and very likely blaming the chetnicals, 
plates, papers, dealers, and everything else but what 
is really the cause—namely, the hot weather. Let 
me strive to put the cap on the right head, and 
assist to remove their troubies by such advice as I can 
give. 

Frilling.—This is still one of the main difficulties 
with which one has to contend when developing in a 
very hot place, though the manufacturers must have 
discovered some method of preventing it ton greater 
degree than they usel to be able to do, for I rarely 
have a really bad case now, whereas I ean remember, 
when dry plates were first introduced to popular 
notice, we used to have the ilm come off all round the 
glass nt the edges very frequently, and it was not un-e 
usual to have the film and the glass bodily part com- 
pany! However, even a slight fril'ing at the edges 
inav rüin an otherwise good picture: so if, when you 
begin to develop, the film shows symptoms of coming 
evil, you had better pour off the developer at once, 
wash the plate in several changes of clean cold water, 
and place it in an alum bath for a few minutes, then 
Wash again well. and restore to the developer. There is 
another preventive you may try—viz. to rub a piece of 
wax (even a bit of candle will do) round the film side 
of the plate at the edge. Of course, do not let the 
grease get on the picture, only apply it at the edges. 
This repels the water, and prevents the solution from 
getting between the film and the glass, and yvradually 
separating them, Don't handle the platea more than 
you can help. 1 always now use a platelifter : not one 
attached to the dish, though these are good in their 
way, but one which holds the plate in a frame, with 
handles of wire at the ends, With these you can 
carry out development, and see exactly how it pro- 
gresses, without once touching plate or developer. 
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HOT-WEATITER TROUBLES. 


Bubbles. —~Tn my own practice I have suffered much 
more from these in hot weather than from all other 
evils combined, They make their appearance in the 
middle of development, and I have known them 
inerease till the developer looked like very " heady” 
porter ! If any settle anywhere on the plate the 
developer will not nct. properly at that point, and you 
will get a patch of lighter colour than elsewhere, 
which spoils the picture when printing. To avoid 
bubbles use plenty of developer, so that any that may 
form may be raised above the plate; keep the dish 
moving, and vou can stand it in a larger flat dish of 
cold water if it gets too warm. If you can manage it, 
you shond use distilled or rain water when mixing up 
the developer: if not, boil the water first. Use the 
mixed developer at once, and do not try to develop 
more than two plates in it, preferably only one: but it 
is better to make up double the quantity of. developer 
and develop double the number of plates, as this raises 
the bubbles above the film, as stated before. The 
temperature of all solutions used in developing should 
be as much the same as you can get it. 

In hot weather special attention should be paid to 
the ventilation of the dark room, and the largest 
apartment at your command should be nsed. ln hot 
weather the lamps lighted by means of a candle are a 
most abominable: nuizance. The candles get so hot 
that they bend over, and either crack the ruby glass in 
frout by bringing the flame in contact with it while 
you are intent with your eyes in the dish, or (if it is 
made of ruby fabric) set the whole thing alight. I 
speak from actual experience, and 1 remember now the 
exciting moment that I went through when I suddenly 
discovered that the room was becoming filled with a 
glare of yellow light, and that the lamp was in a 
blaze! Personally, I would use nothing but oil lumps, 
nnd of these only those which turn up and down from 
the outside. Even those candle lamps which contain the 
candle in a socket like a carriage lamp are not fault. 
less, for, the candle getting hot, the spring forces it up 
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throuzh the hole until the grease flows all over the 
bottom, and the same thing may happen as before 
narrated. 

Unless you have a really large well-ventilated room 
for your pertormances, do pot try to develop more than 
a few plates at once. Of course, when you come back 
from a hobday in a place where vou could not develop, 
and bavea lot on hand, the results of which you wish to 
see, you feel a very human desire to get nt the work all 
at once, Nevertheless, restrain your ardour if you cau, 
for the developing room, if small, wil become so hot 
after you have done a few plates that it will be quite 
unfit for you to continue the work till it lins cooled 
down again, Under such cireumstances, tlie percentage 
of failures will become so high that yon will merely 
have wasted what might have been a most productive 
holiday if you had only attacked the exposures by twos 
or threes nt a time, 

The popular gelatino-chioride papers do not seem to 
me to be wholly an unmitigated boon during very hot 
weather. 1 have, before now, known many in à bateh 
stick firmly together, and, on pulling them apart, the 
gulatiue Alms to leave the paper support and utterly 
ruin those prints. To avoid this, always keep plenty 
of cold water at hand in the hot weather, and keep the 
prints as much separated as possible. Tuke care thut 
the toning bath is as cold as possible, and do not let 
prints settle for long, either when toning or fixing If 
you contempl Irving them on ferroty pe plates, it is 
best to souk them weil first in a strong alum bath 
before the final washing. They should be well washed, 
nlso, between the fixing and alum baths. This hardens 
the filma If you find them stick even then, you can 
allow the next batch to dry spontaneously first, then 
immerse them in a fresh supply of water till 
thoroughly soaked again, and this time squeegee 
them on the ferrotype plates in the usnal way. 
They are not the least likely to adhere, either to 
oe plates or glass (if properly preparel), after 
thia 
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ve Srayus.— Suppose now, for a change, 
we try our hand at mounting a vase. 
The simplest one we can get is a coloured 
glass tumbler; this we can buy for 2d. o: 
3d., red or green; either colour looks 
exceedingly well when mounted. Fig. 17 
is a simple design for one of these vases. It 
is made of 3-in. iron, and consists of a ring 
with three feet attached to it, each of the feet 


Fic. 17.—V ASE STAND. 


being formed by joining together one big 
s-curve and two smaller single curves. 
Rings.— The ring must be made to loosely 
fit the tumbler just below the middle. In 
testing the size allowance must be made for 
the join. When the ring is nicely curved, 
take one of its ends with the square pliers 
and turn sharply over; take the other end 
and turn in the opposite direction, as in 
fig. 18. Then slip the one bend within the 
other, as shown in n, and press with pliers 


Tic. 18.—Rıxa READY FOR JOINING. 


as firmly as possible until it cannot be moved 
with the fingers. All rings should be made 
in this way, the heavier ones sometimes being 
strengthened by additional clasps over the 
joint to prevent the ends from slipping apart. 

Cross-joins.—The big s-curves in fig. 17 
are 10 in. in length and the single curves 
Gin. and 3 in. Join these three together to 
form one of the feet, and test the others, 
when joined, upon it. 

To fit these to the ring we use “ cross- 
joins," so called because the clasps are used 
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in the form of a cross (figs. 19, 20), The 
clasps for cross-joins are much longer 
than those used for ordinary joins. 


Fic, 20.—A ChRoss-JotN (Back). 


Tie-joins.—Fix one of the feet, and then 
at equal distances from each other on the 
ring fix the other two, cross-joining each in 
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turn. The three lower curves, x. x, fig. 17, 
should now be joined. To do this we use 
another form of join, called a tie,“ made 
with iron wire about the thickness of a hair- 


(To be continued.) 
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pin. The piece of wire should be about 2 in. 
long. This is bent to pass through the three 
curves, and the ends just twisted with the 
fingers, then held firmly with the square 
pliers and twisted round and round until 
they break off. It is always safer to put 
two tie-joins, the end of the second meeting 
away from the first. 
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Fig. 21 is another design for a tumbler- 
vase. Figs. 22 and 23 should be mounted 
with the thickest iron—fig. 22 being an 
earthenware pot, yellow, blue, or green, 
and fig. 23 being a copper pot, costing about 


Fic. 93,—COPPER-POT Mount. 


18. 2d. The earthenware pot can be bought 
for 3d. or 4d. 

Either of these two make excellent fern- 
pots for the table. 


> Prizes and certificates for proficiency, etc. will iv 
offered on the completion of these urticles.— Eh.“ B.O.P. 
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UR attention must first be given to trout- 
fishing, for these fish are now in much 
better condition than any others, although 
the season has been open even for coarse 
fish since June 16. In & month's time the 
conditions will have changed, as nearly all 
fish are in high fettle towards the end of 
August. Then will be the time for the 
second section of our subject. 

First you must understand that the rough- 
and-ready methods which may do fairly well 
in the spring (when fly-fishing for trout) are 
generally useless in July and August, and 
that to attain even & moderate degree of 
success among trout of any size with the fly 
you must gain some degree of skill in pre- 
senting your fly in & natural manner on the 
top of the water. In other words, you must 
try to learn something of dry-fly fishing. 
The best way by far is to get some skilled 
friend to teach you; and this may not be so 
hard as it used to be, for there are hundreds 
of “ dry-fly " men now where there were tens. 
In case this plan is impossible to you, we will 
iry to give some hints which may be useful, 
presuming you have learnt how to cast a fly 
with some degree of accuracy and lightness (an 
accomplishment which can only be gained 
by careful practice). You must first see that 
your reel line, which should be a specially 
prepared silk one, which will cost you about 3s. 
or 4s., is carefully greased, for the last twelve 
or fifteen yards, with fat (mutton fat will do, 
but deer fat is better) This should be 
rubbed in till the line feels fairly clean. 
This is done to make the line float, and 
prevent it from dragging the fly under the 
water. The fly itself should also be touched 
gently with parollin,“ a sort of refined 


' paraffin oil; but this is not quite so impor- 


tant, though ‘it saves exertion. 

The rod should be light, but not very supple, 
a stiff rod casting more accurately. The 
winch should hold thirty or forty yards at 
least, and be a check," but not a multiplier. 

See that the rod balances well! after the 
winch is fastened on. You cannot judge of a 
rod without putting on the winch. 

The best rod you can have is an English 
split cane, but as this costs from 21. 2s. to 
5l. 5s. most of you may prefer to take a little 
risk and buy &n American one. These are 
to be had from 7s. to 30s., and I have found 


,. even the former sort very useful, though I 


^ unless you decide on a first-rate one. 


cannot advise any boy to depend on one ot 
them. It is best to have at least two rode 
The 


* greenheart or hickory rods, which used to be 


the regular thing, are cheaper in the better 
qualities than split canes, and, if your wrists 
are strong, one of these, at about 15s., may 
suit best. But they are decidedly heavy for 
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SUMMER FISHING. 
By J. PauL TAYLOR. 


PART I. 


dry-fly, which method involves much more 
frequent casting than the other. 

The plan of campaign is to sit down at 
some distance from the river, near the lowest 
part of the stretch you fish, and put all 
your tackle together, only approaching the 
stream to see what fly is on the water; and 
this at a point well below the first spot you 
mean to try. 

Before starting you will have provided 
yourself with some flies adapted for this 
method of fishing. These are the olive dun, 
the iron-blue, the red-quill gnat, and the 
grey, also the hare’s ear and the Wickham 
among fancy flies. The first mentioned 
among these are most wonderfully exact 
copies of the little olive duns and grey gnats, 
which you will probably find on the stream. 

They are usually sold on eyed hooks 
instead of being tied on gut, and you must 
learn from the tackle-maker how to tie them 


The “Turle " knot is, in my opinion, the 
best. You must use the finest undrawn gut 
you can get, or drawn gut, if the fish are 
very shy, and not large. This will cost you 
from 8d. to 1s. a “collar” of three yards, 
and the flies will be 2s. or 2s. 6d. a dozen. 
As you will have paid 25s. or so for your 
reel, etc., the amusement cannot be called a 
cheap one. 

Nor is it an easy one, as you will soon 
find. If you are fishing a piece of river 
available to holders of day-tickets you will 
find it hard indeed to get fish, though you 
may have paid 5s. for the privilege of trying 
for them. But many of you may be able to 
get leave on private water, and then your 
difficulties will be less, though even on the 
most strictly preserved streams ‘ Salmo 
fario " is generally able to take pretty good 
care of himself, as soon as he is fairly out 
of his babyhood. 

The mention of a trout’s age raises a 
question which we may as well deal with at 
once, as it will constantly arise. You 
cannot tell a trout’s age from its size at all, 
unless you know other details about it. 

A fish born and bred in the best Hamp- 
shire waters will often reach a size by its 
third year that few Devonshire trout attain 
at all. 

It is a question chiefly of food. Next to 
that, abundant and fairly pure water is 
important. This matter seems chiefly to 
relate to fish-culture, but it is of great interest 
to all trout-fishers, for on it depends partly 
the limit below which it is illegal to take 
trout. 

In the Thames it is 16 in., or about 2 lb., 
a limit which makes fly-fishing even more 
hopeless than it would be without. 


In the Test, also in the Kentish Stour, it 
is 13 in. in some districts and 12 in others. 
This means 1 lb. or over. In the Itchin it 
is generally about the same, or a little lower 
rather than higher. 

In Derbyshire 10 or 11 in. is the rule; 
also in the Darenth in Kent. In Yorkshire 
about 8 or 9 in. is usual, and in Wales, 
Devonshire, Cornwall, and most parts of Scot- 
land, fish of 7 in. are kept. These average 
but little over 2 oz. These last limits seem 
very low, but if an 8-in. one were enforced 
in Devon and Cornwall very few fish would 
ever be basketed. Any limit above 8 or 9 in. 
would limit one's catch to those few trout 
that have taken to cannibalism, and have 
consequently grown quite large at the expense 
of thousands of little fish. 

These big fish are as bad as pike in a 
Devon or Cornwall stream, and their 
presence it is which renders spinning justifi- 
able. To return to our fly-fishing, after this 
necessary digression. We will suppose you 
have a permit on a Hampshire or some 
South Country river, where leave is fre- 
quently given, and where consequently the 
fish are nearly as shy as in public or semi- 
public waters. 

Your requisites will be a light fly rod, 
winch, line, gut collars, and flies. For con- 
venience it is well to carry & bag of some 
sort, though it is not likely to be crammed 
with fish; and certainly a landing-net is 
most desirable. 

One can easily be made of a 10-feet length 
of common cane, bent round and the ends 
tied firmly together to form a handle, a net 
being fastened round the curve. ~ 

A net which will look better, and do as 
well, can be bought now for 3s. or 4s., so 
perhaps it is as well to buy one; but avoid 
the expensive patents unless money is lite- 
rally no object. 

A fly-book you should have, and also a 
little tin case with cork lining for “dry” 
flies. A tiny bottle of parollin and a little 
fat complete vour outfit. 

Put your rod together, as we have said, 
while some way from the river, but near 
enough to be watching for rises or indica- 
tions of fish. If none are visible, sit down, 
or stand still, and wait for an hour or two it 
necessary; but it is generally only a few 
minutes. When you see a rise, however 
gentle, mark the spot by noting the herbage 
near it on the bank, remembering that the 
ring will be travelling down stream. 

Get your line and fly perfectly ready for 
casting (we are presuming they are already 
greased and parollined) and creep up on 
hands and knees, or crawl on your belly if 
there is no shelter, till you are about ten or 
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fifteen yards below the point you have 
marked. Then stop and wait agair for 
another rise in the same spot. If the 
fish is feeding regularly, and is not a 
“ traveller," this will occur within a minute 
or two, provided the flies continue to come 
down. 

If your eyes are good you may be able to 
see what flies these are. If you cannot, then 
try an olive dun. It is by far the most 
likely in the month of May. 

Cast this along the grass first, by the edge 
of the water (if you can do so without 
probability of being hung up) so as to get 
your distance. Length being right, make an 
extra careful cast, and let the fly fall lightly 
about six inches beyond the fish's nose, 
remembering that the trout is more likely 
to take the tly then, if well placed, than at 
any cast after. 

If the trout you have cast over is inex- 
perienced and your fly alights properly, he 
may actually take it, and give you a chance 
to exercise your skill further. To strike 
properly when fishing thus is a knack 
difficult to acquire. In wet-fly fishing the 
trout so often hook themselves that striking 
is comparatively unimportant, but a fish 
which has taken a dry fly while you are 
fishing up-stream will nearly always spit out 
the hook unless you strike at once. 

To do tbis promptiy, and yet not so 
sharply as to snap your delicate tackle, is 
the problem before you; and with care and 
patience you will solve it, thanks to the 
delicate sensitiveness of your young fingers. 
It is far more difficult for an older man to 
strike with due gentleness. 

We will suppose you have hooked your 
fish. Unless he is very large, when you 
must let him have his own way for awhile, 
keep your rod-top up, and do not give him 
much line; walk down the stream and tow 
him between the weeds, without letting him 
get his head down among them. If you can 
find a clear place get him down to it, and 
have the landing-net gently under him as soon 
as you can, letting him see as little of it as 
possible, and taking great care not to touch 
him with the rim. Fold it over before 
lifting or he may jump clean out as you take 
the net from the water. I’ve known them 
do 89. 

Before killing the fish (by a tap on the 
head) measure it to see that it reaches the 
standard prevailing on the fishery. If it 
does not, be very careful how you handle it. 
Remove the hook very gently, holding the 
fish without undue pressure (which is apt 
to break the air-bladder), and then place it 
very carefully in the water, with head up- 
stream. 

If much exhausted it will turn on its side, 
but must not be left in that position. Put it 
in ashallow spot with a stone each side, not 
pressing against it, but near enough to keep 
its back upwards. In a few seconds it will 
probably revive and swim off. 

If the fish is sizeable put some rushes or 
nettles round it in your bag and be thankful, 
for your blank is saved, and a single good fish 
is not a bad score for a beginner on a dry- 
tly stream. 

Lose no time, however, in trying again at 
the next rising fish, for the rise may not last 
many minutes; and seldom does continue 
more than an hour or two. 

At this time of year there is generally a 
good rise between seven and ten in the 
morning, and sometimes another at midday. 
Then, if the weather is bright and warm, it is 
often quite late evening before fish feed at 
all freely again. The last hour before sunset 
and the first after will nearly always be good 
in fine weather now, and should be always 
used for fishing, and not wasted on dinner, 
supper, or such frivolity. Sometimes you 
will get no fish at any other time, especially 
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in very hot calm weather; and the biggest 
tish always take in the evening rise." 

The method then most useful differs 
slightly from the previous description, and is 
as follows : 

You replace your drawn or very fine cast 
by one a little stouter, though not so stout as 
that called “ medium " by the tackle-dealers ; 
and you put on a small “sedge” (golden or 
silver) and watch for a rise among the reeds 
by the edges of the stream, or near to them; 
for it is here that the natural sedges flutter 
about. This rise is often difficult to see in 
the dim light, and looks like the dimple 
made by a “new-born minnow,” bnt it is 
worth watching, as a 3-lb. trout may be 
causing it by sucking in a sedge. I have 
actually thrown at a rise like this, scarcely 
expecting any result, and hooked and landed 
(after nearly breaking my rod) a 3ł-lb. trout. 

This was from the Test, where the big trout 
do take a fly. In the ordinary way you must 
not expect fish of much over 2 lb. at the 
outside when fly-fishing ; and a pound fish is 
considered satisfactory in most waters even 
from the evening rise. 

Fish do not always rise quietly in the 
evening. Sometimes they come up with a 
great swirl and splash; but the sport then is 
far less certain, for the fish are apt to miss 
your fly altogether in their violence. I 
prefer the quiet rises. 

As dusk deepens it may be well to put on 
a medium cast and a larger sedge ; for it 
is very hard to land a big fish in bad light, 
and very annoying to get broken. On some 
waters, fishing is not allowed after sunset, and 
you must then be careful to keep this rule, or 
it will be unfair to other anglers. 

With regard to where to get dry-fly fishing 
by payment or free, it is not easy to advise. 
The only free water that is likely to be worth 
tishing is that part of the Itchin which runs 
through the city of Winchester. Here there 
are plenty of trout, many of them big, and 
dry-fly fishing, if patiently practised, will 
enable you to get a fish or two on a favour- 
able evening, if you go on late enough and 
don’t mind the crowd. 

You can fish Chalkley’s water, close to this, 
by paying 3s. 6d. a day; but it is very 
difficult work. You can fish at Hunger‘ord 
in Berks for a small payment, and grayling 
will often rise freely here and trout occasion- 
ally. There is some fair dry-fly fishing to be 
had at Fairford and Bibury in Gloucestershire 
by paying 2s. 6d. a day. The fish are shy 
and not very big, but fairly numerous, as 
are also the anglers. There is a little bit of 
the Darenth which can be fished for 7s. 6d. 
a day; but it is scarcely worth it, excepi for 
a London boy with plenty of money. 

The station is Farningham, and the water 
is two miles off, at the Lion Hotel. 

The trout are of fair size, but scarce, and 
very shy. The place is very pretty, especi- 
ally when the chestnut is out. 

Of course you may fish dry (and with great 
advantage sometimes) on most trout rivers. 
Those in Devon will often yield much better 
to the dry-fly fisher than the wet at this 
time of the year; and, indeed, the Axe and the 
Otter (both of which can be fished at some 
spots near Axminster and Budleigh Salterton 
by payment) can almost be called dry-fly 
rivers, though in Devon; so hard is it to get 
anything, after May, with the wet. 

This will be enough perhaps about a sport 
which only a few of you will succeed in 
learning; and the next section must be 
devoted partly to the methods in vogue for 
catching trout in the moorland streams 
during August and September. These include 
the use of the fly, whenever the weather and 
the water are in suitable condition ; but are 
chiefly confined to clear-water worming, 
spinning, and natural-fly fishing. 

(To be continued ) 
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10 , AND WHO ELSE? 


“HEY grumble. They question the good of a“ spurt,” 
Though far from content with their place. 
They feel it's a fag to be ever alert 
With rivals galore in the race. 
“The hill to success is so crowded,” they say, 
As off at the bottom they drop; 
Bat, though theres a crush at the foot every day, 
“There's plenty of room at the top." 


There's one who would prosecute cricket with vim, 
But look at the number who play! 

And how could distinction be falling on him 
With so many chaps in the way ? 

And thus will he skulk with the dunces, behind, 
Where dunces are fated to stop; 

Though, i£ he would climb, he would very soon find 
“There's plenty of room at the top." 


Then up with the banner of “ purpose,” and come ! 
Strike tents in the valley below. 
Awake a tattoo upon Energy's drum— 
A measure the plucky must know. 
Away to the hill without faintness or fear, 
They never can act as a prop, 
And soon you'll be leaving the crowds in the rear 
To find there is room at the top. 
Jonx LEA. 


., voc — 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


NEW PATENT LEG-GUARDS. 


Mr. Joux PIGGoTT, of Cheapside, London, has just 
brought out a new style of spring leg-guard, which 
dispenses with the old-fashioned padding and substi- 
tutes spiral springs—thus ensuring. at one and the 
same time, protection, lightness, and perfect ventila- 
tion: the latter a most important matter, as all who 
have had to bat with the sun doing its best to frizzle 
them know. The new “guards” are named "The 
‘J.P.’ Resistum.” We have not ourselves tried them, 
but they certainly look very promising. 


— 


DEATH OF A VETERAN. 


By the death of Sir Samuel Browne, V.C. 6G.C.B. 
k. C. S. l., at Ryde, Isle of Wight, another link with what 
now seems a far-distant past las disappeared. He 
joined the Indian Army in 1840, at the age of sixteen, 
and a few years after assisted in the final overthrow of 
the Sikbs at Ramnuggur, Chillianwallah, and Goojerat. 
He fought in the North-West Frontier Campaigns of 


[Photo by Hughes & Mullins, Ryde. 
Sir Samuel Browne, V.C. 


1352 and 1857, and in the Mutiny won the v.c. at 
seerpoorah for an act of desperate bravery, in which, 
though successful, he was severely wounded in tlie les, 
nud lost his left arm. On the occasion of the then 
Prince of Wales’s visit to India Sir Samuel was on 
special duty, nnd afterwards got his K. C. S.. His 
last war service was in the Afghan Campaign of 
twenty years ago, for which he received the thanks of 
Parliament and of the Indian Government, and the 
G. C. B. 
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Go-as-you-Please C ompetition. 


N announcing this subject we offered PRIZE-MONEY 
to the amount of Tico Guineas for the best oon- 
structed and most ingenious article or model, whether 
nade of wood, paper, iron, clay, ete.. the sole condition 
being that the cost of the material should not exceed R 
few pence. Competitors were to be judged in tuo 
classes--viz. all aves up to 15 years, aud from 15 
upwards. Appended is our Award: 


Juxion Division (all ages up to 15). 
Prize—10s, 6d. 


Hon Ac CoxNoLLY (age 14), 25 Lancaster Road, Stroud 


Green. . 
[A working model of a pile-driver.) 


Prizes—sds«. each, 


Horace A. Ralx ow (age 14), 246 King's Road, 

Kinzston-upon-Thames. 

[Working model of a coast-defence gun-stand of the 
Garrison Artillery. The brass fittings are parts of some 
old watches, and the aun may be elevated or depressed by 
turning a small wheel under the breech. The only 
tools used were hammer and penknife.) 

B. A. FRASER (age 133). Inverness Lodge, Roehampton 

Lodge, Roehampton Park, Putney, s.w. 

[4 working model of a single bronyham, constructed 
of cardboard, etc.) 


Envest JAMES Moors (age 14), 73 High Street, Croy- 
don. 
(Model country cottage, with garden, foicl-house and 
run, drying-ground, etc.) 


Prizes—3s cach. 


Jons DURHAM OAG (age 12), Millbank Road, Thurso, 
(Plaster cast of a hand, the fingers being very well 

modelled.) 

GEORGE Fonnrs BRODIE (age 14), Prestonfield-Saline, 
Fife. 
[ Bent-iron photograph-frame.) 


CERTIFICATES. 
(.Vames stand in order of merit.) 


James Shield, 148 Wellington Road, Wavertree, 
Liverpool; Sidney Grapes, Grape Cottage, Potter 
Heigham, Great Yarmouth: George Carrick, 21 
Drinard Road, Rutherglen, near Glasgow; Angus 
Ferqubarson Spencer, 17 Woodbury Park Road, Tun- 
bridge Wells: Tom Victor Biggins, 58 Hessle Road, 
Hull, Yorkshire. 


SENIOR DIVIKION (ages 15 and upicardx), 
Prize—One Guinea, 


ALRERT Parris (age 18), Ambarrow, Sandhurst, 
Berks. 
[4 cardboard model of a four-coupled locomotire.) 


Prizes—0s. 6d. 

ATKINSON WARD (age 184), 7 Oxendon Street, Leicester. 

(Miniature cabinet with sir drawers, each with 
graduated compartinents, male at (he cost of 6d.) 
JAMES H. JONNSTUN (age 17), Carnbee Manse, Pitten- 

weem, Fife. 

( Working model of railicau signal-post and lamps.] 
Titomas B. HILL (age 23), 6 Albemarle Street, Ashton- 

noder-Lyne, Lanes. 

[Small neatly carved oak flower-pot stand.) 

Prize—5s, 


Lrovanp F. Morns (age 17), 40 Springwood Terrace, 
Bolton, Bradford. 
[Model of an ironclad.) 


CERTIFICATES, 
[Names stand in order of merit.] 


George Harding, 26 Henry Street, Tring, Herts; 
D. Cranshaw, 82 High Street, Heckmondwike, Yorks ; 
Fred Grimley, 74 Silver Street. Elmnonten: Ralph 
George Philip Perry, 134 Montagne Street, Worthing, 
Sussex ; Wilfrid James Lewis, 52 Oakthorpe Road, 
Oxford; Eleanor Frances Plowright, Swaffham, 
Norfolk: Harry Beale, Ure Bank. Ripon, Yorkshire ; 
L. Geoffrey Kidd, 21 Downside Crescent, Haverstock 
Hill, Hampstead; Andrew Connal, 6 Edelweiss Terrace, 
Glasgow. 

9.9 [t will be seen that ín this competition we hare 
tery considerable inereased the total amount of the 
Prizesmonen offered —hare mare than doubled it. indeed 
—in appreciation of Ue cccellent work submitted to us, 


— 


„B. O. P.“ Picture-Frame. 


IN announcing this subject we offered PRIZE-MONEY 
up to the amount of Four Guineas for the best picture- 
frame suitable for framing, say, our“ B.O.P.” coloured 
plates issued with the current part. The frames, we 
wrote, might be cf oak or other woods, and orna- 
mented, ut the option of competitors, with carving, 
frat work, brass. irou, or oth:r designs, The work was 
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to be judged in two classes —all ages up to 16, and 
above 16 up to 24. 
Here is our Award: 


JUNION DIVISION, 
Prize—2) 8, 
ALEXANDER ARMOUR (age 15), 10 Sutherland Road, 
West Ealing, w. 
[Vo certificates awarded beyond thas for the Prize- 
trinner.] 


- 


SENIOR DIVISION. 
Prize—21s, 
GEORGE CRANFIELD BARRELL (age 18), 6 Brunswick 
Crescent, New Southgate, N. 
Prizes—15s, e ich. 
SIDNEY WALTER Cox (age 214), East View, High 
Park, Ryde, Isle of Wight. 
W. S. LOVELOCK (age 184), 148 William Street, New 
Swindon, Wilts. 
HARRIOT F. WHITESIDE (age 22), 88 Elgin Crescent, 
Kensington Park, w. 
Prizes—is. Gd. each, 
No name or address, but postmark “Southwold.” 
(Send full particulars.) 
TRANK SMITH (age 18), 4 Salisbury Road, Highfield, 
Southampton. 
ATKINSON WARD (age 183), 7 Oxendon Street, Leicester. 


CERTIFICATES, 
[Vames stand in order of merit.) 


Ralph George Philip Perry, 134 Montagne Strect, 
Worthing, Sussex: R. E. Weber, Lyonsdown House, 
New Barnet, Herts; Arthur Jones, Apley Farm, near 
Ryle, Isle of Wight; Fred Grimley, 74 Silver Street, 
Edmonton; Ernest N. Shorrocks, 41 Albert Road, 
Farnworth, near Manchester ; Harry Beale, Ure Bank, 
Ripon, Yorkshire. 

Tas? Tt will ve noticed that in this competition also we 
hare increased bu 248. the amount of. the prize-monew 
originallu offered, in recognition of the excellence of 
much of the work sent in. 


Taxidermy Competition. 


IN this subject we offered PiüzkE-MONEY to the 
amount of Two Guineas tor the best stuffed and 
mounted bird, the competition to be open to all ages 
equally up to 24 years. We regret to say that there 
hus been practically no competition amongst our 
readers, and it is impossible for us to award more than 
two prizes We hope the articles we have recently 
published on bird-stuffing may incrense the interest in 
what may be made a really fascinating pursuit for 
sparc hours. 

Prize—One Guinea. 


S. H. FREEMAN (age 21), 21 New Windsor Street, 
Uxbridge. 
Prize—5s. 
JAMES H. JOHNSTON (age 17), Carnbee Manse, Pitten- 
weem, Fife, Scotland. 


— — 


Descriptivo Competition: 
„The Standard-Bearer.“ 


Príze—10s. 64. 
Jous B. WirEvrcnorr, cjo Y. M. C. A., Sheffield. 


CERTIFICATER, 
[.Yames stand in order of meri:.) 


Doris Webster, Crosby Ravensworth Vicarage, Shap, 
Westmoreland; A. A. Milner, The Vicarage, Gomer- 
sull, Leeds: May E. M. Donaldson, 80 Wellesley Road, 
Croydon ; Helen Lambirth, 6 Coombe Road. Whiteliill, 
Gravesend: Earl J. Bunney, 26 Lentilfield Road, 
Ovenden, Halifax, Yorks; Julian Sidney Price, Upnor, 
Rochester: Henry F. Birkett, 20 Ulverston Road, 
Dalton-in-Furpes& Lanes; Andrew Connal, 6 Edel- 
weiss Terrace, Glasgow; William John Allan, 39 
Chapel Place, Erskine Street, Liverpool; Charles F. 
Shaw, Batley, Yorks; Julia Lambirth. 6 Coombe 
Road, Gravesend; David M. Muir, 10. Minard Road, 
Crossmyloof, Glasgow: Nellie Williamson, 25 Swinton 
Place, Bradford, Yorks: William Norman Birkett, 
Nithsdale House, Kilner's Park, Ulverston, Lanes ; 
Evelyn Harene, Dil Aram, Park Avenne, Bedford ; 
K. L. Lambirth, Greenfield House, Waltham Cross; 
George Hails, 146 Grey Street, North Shichls: Annie 
Josephine Cather. 32 Belgrave Square, Rathmines, 
Dublin: D. A. Harper. La Garenne, Gorey, Jersey: 
Norah M. St. John Sullivan. 2 Otranto Place, Sandy- 
cove, co, Dublin; Jobn W. Clarke. 66 Montague Road, 
Sandringham Road, Da'ston, London, N. k.: Thomas 
Simpson, 71 Tate's Avenue, Belfast, Ireland; Mabel 
Edwards, Glen Rosa, Stonevgate Road, Leicester ; 
Harriette Holditch Bristow, Holmleigh, St. Andrew's 
Road, Bedford; Kitty E. B. Ogilvy, Cortachy Castle, 
Kirriemuir, Forfarshire, N.B.: Alexander Hamilton 
Bayley, 31 Broad Street, Bridgetown, Barbados; C. 
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Henrietta Cather, 32 Belgrave Square, Rathmines, 
Dublin; Atkinson Ward, 7 Oxendon Street, Leicester ; 
Fritz Hirsch, 236 Strand Road, Bootle, Liverpool; 
Frederick William Aldous, 3 Madeira Park, Mount 
Zion, Tunbridge Wells; William F. Spalding, Vestry 
Depot, Cottenhain Read, Hornsey Rise, London, N.; 
John Andrew McCrorie, Ernigview. Monkton, Ayr- 
shire, Scotland; Wilfrid James Lewis, 52 Oakthorpe 
Road, Oxford; J.mes Weir, 544 New Reppochhill 
Road, Glasgow; George Harding, 26 Henry Street, 
Tring. Herts: Richard O'Neill. 17 Richmond Street, 
sheffield ; W. T. Godwin, The Rosarium, Ashbourne ; 
Thomas J. Gates, 3 Woodville Road, Bowes Park, N.; 
Thomas Hodgkinson, 154 Woolpack Lane, Notting- 
ham: J. W Banks, 31 Kenbourne Road, Sharrow, 
Shetield ; John Percy Cox, 46 Elm Street, Roath, 
Cardiff : Richard James Delf, 101 City Road, Laken- 
ham, Norwich; J. A. Adams, Fernleigh, Wigston 
Magna. near Leicester; Julian Hume Long, Burleigh, 
Cheshunt, Hertfordshire; Constantine G. Pilarachi, 
47 Rosetta Road. Alexandria, Egypt; Maud F. 
Forrester-Brown, 39 Conduit Road, Bedford; J. Alex- 
ander Main, G.P.O., Box 70, Wellington, New Zealand ; 
John Fearn Wannan, 984 Lygon Street, N. Carlton, 
Melbourne, Victoria; J. Hamilton, 48 Endymion 
Road, Finsbury Park. N.; Herbert James Peel, 11 The 
Broadway, Half Moon Lane, Herne Hill, London, s.r. ; 
Charles P. Dalrymple White, 2 Chestnat Villas, Park 
Avenue, Chelmsford ; George Leehonites, Alexandria, 
Egypt. 


* A Summer Sea.“ 


Prize— 10s. 6d. 
A. A. MILNER, The Vicarage, Gomersall, Leeds. 


CERTIFICATES, 
[-Names stand tn order of merit.) 


May E. M. Donaldson, 80 Wellesley Road, Croydon: 
Doris Webster, Crosby Ravensworth Vicarage, Shap, 
Westmorland; John B. Wheatcroft, c/o X. M. C. A., 
Shefüeld; D. A. Harper, La Gnreune, Gorey, Jersey: 
Nellie Williamson, 25 Swinton Place, Bradfonl, Yorks: 
Elvira Grace Bedford, Prospect Point, Landour, Mus- 
soorie, N. W. P., India; John W. Clarke, 66 Montague 
Road, Sandringham Road, Dalston, London, FN. k.: 
K. L. Lambirth, Greenfield House, Waltham Cross; 
Binodbehari Senroy, 10 Sadanund Bazar, Benares City, 
N. W. P., India ; Mabel Edwards, Glen Rosa, Stoneygate 
Road, Leicester ; Norah M. St. Joln Sullivan, 2 
Otranto Place, Sandycove, co. Dublin; John MeCharles, 
149 Maria Street, Ottawa, Canada; Julia Lambirth, 
6 Coombe Road, Gravesend; Evelyn Harene, Dil 
Aram, Park Avenue, Bedford: George Hails, 146 Grey 
Street, North Shields; Julian Sidney Price. Upnor, 
Rochester; J. Alexander Main, (i. P. O., Box 7u, 
Wellington, New Zealand ; Samuel Potts, 50 Arthur 
Street, Derby ; Henry F. Birkett, 20 Ulverston Road, 
Dalton-in-Furness, Lancs ; Helen Lambirth, 6 Coombe 
Road, Gravesend; William T. Temple. 10 Queen 
Adelaide Road, Penge, London, &E.; William F. 
Spalding, Vestry Depot, Cottenham Road. Hornsey 
Rise, J.: Harrietre Holditch Bristow, Holuileigh, St. 
Andrew's Koad, Bedford; Wilfrid James Lewis. 52 
Gakthorpe Road, Oxford; Wiiliam T. Godwin, The 
Rosarium, Ashbourne, William John Allan, 29 Chapel 
Place, Erskine Street, Liverpool; James Weir, 544 New 
Keppochhill Rond, Glasgow: Charles F. Shaw, Batley, 
Yorks; Fritz Hirseh, 236 Strand Road, Bootle, Liver- 

1: Atkinson Ward. 7 Oxendon Street, Leicester: 
Richard O'Neill. 17 Richmond Street, Sheffield ¢ Cherrie 
Henrietta Cather, 32 Belgrave Square, Rathmines, 
Dublin; Jehn Percival Avenel, Dunedin, High 
Street, Chingford, Essex: G. ). Pontin, Church 
House, Tapton, Arundel; J. W. Banks, 31 Kenbourne 
Road, Sharrow, Sheffield: Arthur Fothergill, New 
College, Harrogate; W. Ernest Taylor, Mount Ambrose, 
Redruth, Corin wall: Henry Gerrard, 271 Manchester 
Road, Ince, near Wigan, Laveashire: €. Marguarite 
Gregory, 65 Wiukfield Road, Wood Green; Frank J. 
Jones, Friends“ Meeting House, Park Road South, 
Birkenhead; Philip R. Lapham, c/o Rev. H. A. 
Lapham, Baptist Mission, Matale, Ceylon; Thomas 
John Reece, Cross Roni Cottage, Waunarlwydd, 
Gowerton, Glamorgan ; George Harding, 26 Henry 
Street, Tring, Herts; John Richardson, 27 Crooke 
Roud, Deptford Park, . k.: Alexander Hamilton 
Bayley, 31 Broad Street, Bridgetown, Barbados; 
David M. Muir, 10 Minard Road, Crossmyloof, Glasgow ; 
John Andrew Met'rurie, Cmigview, Monkton, Ayr- 
shire, Scotland; C. J. Williams, Claremont, St. 
Leonard's) Road, Exeter, Devon; Maud Forrester 
Brown, 39 Conduit Road, Bedford; Douglas John 
Davis, 7 Dornton Road, Pulham, S. W.; Herbert James 
Peel, 11 The Broadway, Half Moon Lane, Herne Hill, 
S.K.: John Perey Cox, 46 Elm Strect, Canliff ; Willium 
Norman Birkett. Nithsdale House, Kilner’s Park, 
Ulverston, Lanes: Frederick William Aldous, 3 
Madeira Park, Mount Zion, Tunbridge Wells: J. A. 
Adams, Feruleigh, Wigston Magna, near Leicester: 
Afred Edwin Sones, West End, Wolxingham K.. O., 
co, Dublin; George G. Pilavachi, 47 Rue Rosette, 
Alexandria, Egypt: Charles C. V. Roebuck, The 
Grange, Shellev, near Huddersfield; John McCrea, 
South Grange, Strabane, co. Tyrone, Ireland. 


(To be continucd.) 
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Our Special Extra Sruurn Nvunzn i5 selling out fast. Be sure to secure a Copy at once. 


Price 6d. 
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Loco.—Yes; at all the railway works. Age about 
seventeen s9 as to give four years, all apprentice- 
ships expiring at twenty-one; premiums fror 30%. 
upwards. Application to the locomotive superin- 
tendent of the line. Particulars, genera!ly printed, 
on application. 


ELEcrs.— We have not yet discovered how to draw a 
photograph in pen-aud-ink, and know of no book on 
the subject! 


J. W. W. and H. M.—The value of the stamp is what 
you saw ii priced at in the catalogue. For exchange 
purposes the prices in the catalogue should be your 
guide. Of course, used stamps have, strictly speaking, 
no value; and unused ones are only of their face 
value in the countries which issue them. It all 
depends on wliat you can get for them. 


W. D. Woop and others.—You will find the measure- 
ments of all the new locomotives, as built, in “The 
Engineer," and you will tind * The Engineer" in the 
Free Library. Your question is too vague. 


ARSE 


J. S. Cox.—1. Yeend King's Old Time Christmas“ is 
in oils. 2. There is no French plaut unknown to 
American botanists, and no plant that is peculiarly 
French. Botany is not bounded by political fron- 
tiers. 


F. GuosH.—1 and 2, We have had an article on the 
aurora. 3. A pin on the wheel strikes a lever 
working a ratchet on the indicator. 4. Nature“ is 
published by Macmillan & Co. Other answers 
crowded out, 


AN IRISH READER and ABO. P“ RTADEn.— I. All 
articles on the subject are out of priut. 2. You can 
get a book on going to sea nt any of the nautical 
bookse'lers’, 3. None of the big steamship lines take 
apprentices or midshipmen. 


Nimrop.—You will be all right in a year or two; but 
do not go too long between meals. The only map 
worth getting is the inch ordnauce which you buy 
at a shilling a sheet. They will tell you at the head 
post-office where it can be had. 


LIOINDIE INFCIS, 


Davin witton acc | 


M. D. (Sydney ).—1, Accept our thanks for the photo- 
grapl. Weare not able to use it, so posted it at once 
to the address given. 2. Yes; as you will see by 
reference to our *L«tter Exchange" columns. 
3. Attended to. 


J. H. GREY.—Yes ; the sailing punt being decked in 
forward, aud leaving plenty of sheer, is a good sea 
boat. The cost ot building will depend greatly on the 
local price of wood and other material. It can be 
easily carried by train, and the exact cost of 
journey can be ascertained by application to the 
railway company. So set to work at once, and get 
it ready for this season. 


W. J.C. (Manchester ).—Yes ; they can be obtained by 
order througii your bookseller, or direct from our 
office, only in the latter case postage is an extra. 


H. Beck w1TH.—The cost depends on the local price of 
material and will be found to vary considerably in 
different places. A fair value would be 25s, to 30s, 
for the boiler, and 25s. for the material for boat. 


Hue and Cry! 


No. 1172.—Vol. XXIII. 
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«DAISY CLAIM,” 


A* the way back to Forty Mile we thought 

of young Pedder, and questioned the 
miners we met about him. Apparently he 
was quite without friends the majority had 
never heard of him—a few knew his name 
one who had seen him at Cascade Creek told 
us he came from England and was called 
Frank. 

This was the fullest information we gained 
of him during the whole of our stay in that 
desolate northern land. 

“ I'm thinking of his mother mostly,” said 
Reggie. “Poor woman, she may be waiting 
anxiously for years, expecting to hear any 


hour that her boy is coming home. If ever 
we reach England, Dick, we must find 


her. The truth is always better than sus 
pense." 

Whatever his own troubles, my chum had 
always leisure to think of those worse off than 
himself. 

At Forty Mile we found our late employer 
had kept his word. Our stores were safe, and 
we settled down thankfully in the old “ shack ” 
with only the memory of Pedder's death to 
form a grey thread in our golden dreams. 

“ We can afford to take it easy for a day or 
two," said my chum, *then we'll pack up. 
The luck’s come round again, my boy ! " 

The luck certainly vas coming to us, though 
not exactly in the way Reggie anticipated. 

The morning following our return we took 
a holiday and strolled into the town intending 
to register our new claims. Since first land- 
ing at Cirele City it was almost the only 
free day we had had. 

As things chanced, we never even registered 
our claim, for a most surprising reason. 

“ Say," drawled a miner who had worked 
near us on Moose Creek, ** have you met your 
cranky friend?“ 

“ Who is that? " I asked. 

“Don’t know his name: expect he isn't 
very sure about it himself. He's been pranc- 
ing around here the last few days asking 
tor Scott and Morley.’ ” 

“ What is he like ? " asked Reggie. 

* Well, he wouldn't take a high prize in a 
beauty show, that's certain, and a Jew pedlar 
wouldn't say thanks for his outfit. 

„Is he dressed like a native?“ 

* You may say that, sonny, and not walk 
round the truth.“ 

* Reggie!" I exclaimed, “it must be our 
White Indian. What can he want with 
us ? 9 55 

* A piece of soap," laughed the miner; he 
wants that as badly as anything ! But the 


By WILLIAM JAMES MARX. 


(With Illustrations by POWELL CHASE.) 


CHAPTER XII.—WHAT THE WHITE INDIAN KNEW. 


old chap's in an awful taking about you two. 
Says you saved his life and wants to thank 
you." 

** We'd better hunt him up,” said Reggie. 
* We're off to Sixty Mile in a few days." 


KLONDIKE. ` 


“ Anything going that way?” asked the 
miner. 

“ We’ve staked out on Stone Creek. Colour 
was pretty plentiful, but the proof of the 
pudding’s in the eating, eh?“ 


“ We trudged on.” 
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The miner grunted. 

"I've a good mind to shift," said he. 
* My clean-up was a reg'lar fraud. But, I 
SHV, there's Cracky ! " 

„That's White Indian, sure enough,“ I 
observed; but he won't recognise us.” 

* Come on, old hoss,! " sheuted the miner. 
„Here's Scott and Morley! Now I s’pose 
you'll be happy." 

At mention of our names the man ran 
forward eagerly and stared into our faces. 

You don't remember us?” said Reggie; 
“but that isn't surprising, seeing you'd 
fainted before we reached the camp.” 

A smile played over the man's face. 

“I know the voice!" he exclaimed joy- 
fully. “ You are Scott: the man who came 
to me first.“ 

“Yes; and this is my chum, Dick Morley. 
We're very glad to see you got round again.” 

“Thanks to you. But for you I should 
have died out there in the dark night ; out 


on the frozen river. But I got well. Isaid 
I would, to pay my debt." 
"You aren't in our debt," exclaimed 


Reggie, with a smile. What we did was 
simple enough.” 

" You saved my life. Come; where is 
vour ‘shack’? I have something to say." 

"We are just going to register a claim ; 
then we'll turn back with you.” 

"A claim?” cried White Indian with 
strange excitement. “Where? Where is 
it?” 

“ On one of the creeks at Sixty Mile." 

Our queer companion burst out laughing. 

“Bah!” he exclaimed. * Let it go! It 
may do for others; not for the men who 
saved White Indian’s life! Take me to 
your ‘shack,’ where we can talk." 

Now, honestly, I believed the old man 
mad, and so did Reggie, but since the de- 
lay of a few hours was unlikely to hurt us, 
we thought to humour him by turning back. 

He walked between us, and the men who 
met us made merry at our expense. White 
Indian took no notice of the jests, but hur- 
ried on muttering, “Sixty Mile! Oh, oh!” 
and then laughing loudly. 

Arrived at the **shack," Reggie forced him 
to eat some food, and then we waited to 
learn the meaning of his strange behaviour. 

The explanation did not come at once. 

“There is yet time," he began in a low 
voice. “I was afraid of being too late; but 
these miners are children. They have eyes 
that cannot see; their senses are dead. 
Bring your picks and pans and a blanket 
apiece and come with me." 

“ But our claims on Stone Creek?” sug- 
gested Reggie. We must register those!“ 

White Indian actually screamed with 
laughter. g 

“ Bah!” cried he. Next summer you can 
buy Stone Creek and all it contains. I 
do not speak loose words. I know. Come, 
my canoe waits.” 

But where? I asked. 

* Where White Indian leads. Where the 
ground is as full of gold as an egg is of meat. 
Where, in a day, you can take out more of 
the accursed stutf than will last a life- 
time. Where you cannot put your foot down 
without walking on a bed of shining gravel.” 

Reggie touched his forehead significantly, 
but the old man was in such deadly carnest 
that, against our own will, we were compelled 
to go with him. 

A number of boats belonging to the miners 
lay idly alongside the river, some smart and 
serviceable, but the majority cluinsy, ill made, 
and looking like floating coflins. 

White Indian unmoored his canoe, and we 
stepped in, rather ashamed, to tell the truth, 
of embarking on such a wild-goose chase. 

Our strange companion was silent now, but 
he poled his craft along with astounding 

trength and dexterity. Mile after mile we 
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proceeded up the silent stream, meeting no 
craft till we reached the mouth of the dreary 
Klondike River. 

Then a canoe shot out from the bank, and 
our guide uttered a little cry of dismay. The 
canoe contained two men, an Indian and a 
white man, the former with a face like a log, 
the latter bubbling over with joyful excite- 
ment. 

The two canoes gradually came together, 
and White Indian talked with the men in 
u strange tongue. At first he seemed much 
annoyed, but gradually his brow cleared, and, 
as the other canoe pulled away, he laughed 
softly. 

“That is George Carmack,” said he pre- 
sently. “ Yesterday he was the poorest miner 
in the North- West, now he is one of the richest 
men in America, for he has discovered what 
White Indian knew ten years ago. Even now, 
however, he has learned only part of the 
truth." 

Fastening the canoe at the mouth of the 
Klondike, we stepped on shore and began 
the journey up the stream. Perhaps in all 
our varied experience we had never met with 
anything quite so dreary. The rain poured 
down in a continuous stream, the moss- 
covered soil was saturated, we were burdened 
with our kit, and stumbled along splashing 
and squelching at each step. 

White Indian led the way, and, beyond 
ourselves, not a living crenture broke the 
silence. 

* "Pon my word,” exclaimed Reggie, it's 
more dismal than our tramp up the ice from 
Circle City." And I agreed with him. 

It was getting night now, and though the 
darkness did not last long, we resolved to 
rest for an hour or two before finishing the 
journey. We ate our meal of miners’ home- 
made bread—which slightly differs from 
what one gets at a farmhouse - and bacon, 
wrapped our blankets round us, and lay on 
the soppy ground. 

Under the circumstances the laziest slug- 
gard would not have wished to stay in bed 
late, and we soon resumed the journey. 

At length our guide, leaving the main 
river, turned up a creek, where we discovered 
the claim Carmack had staked out. This 
creek was the famous Bonanza, speedily to 
beconie celebrated all over the civilised 
world. 

Our guide did not even stop till Reggie 
asked if we should not do well to put in our 
stakes. 

For the benefit of my young friends I must 
state that the first prospector's claim is 
called “ discovery," and the object of every 
miner is to secure a claim near to it, and, if 
possible, below, as these claims generally pan 
out best. 

Now, if George Carmack had really struck 
at rich, we were in luck's way, as there was 
not a soul near the place to dispute our 
possession of the next two claims. Instead 
of stopping for us to do this, however, White 
Indian was calmly tramping ahead, though 
we seemed to be overlooking a certain for- 
tune. 

* Have patience and trust to me," he said 
in answer to our anxious inquiries. ‘ I have 
not brought you here for nothing. The main 
creek is rich beyond experience, but where I 
shall take you lies untold wealth. Besides, 
if you are not satisfied there will still be time 
to return." 

There was sound sense in this. Carmack 
had yet to reach Forty Mile and register his 
claim before anyone was likely to start for 
the new Eldorado. 

Realising this, we trudged on till our guide 
once more upset every calculation by leaving 
the main creek for a small tributary, called by 
the miners a “ pup." 

As a rule, no one who could obtain a 
decent spot on a main creck would dreain of 


working a‘ pup," and we looked at our guide 
in amazement. 

“You are surprised," said he; yet I tell 
you that there is no richer land in the world 
than this on which you stand. I have known 
it fer ten years." 

“ Yet you made no use of the knowledge!” 
said Reggie rather incredulously. 

White Indian trembled from head to foot, 
and he exclaimed huskily, No, no! For me 
the gold is accursed! I would not stoop to 
pick up a fortune. But you have kind 
hearts: you will do good with your wealth: 
it is because of that I have shown you my 
secret.“ 

By neglecting to secure the two claims im. 
mediately below ' discovery when they 
were at our disposal, we were flying in the 
face of all recognised mining customs, yet 
our guide was so earnest and confident and. 
besides, so absolutely sincere that we ended 
by taking his advice. 

Upon trying the gravel we found it yielded 
over five dollars to the pan, a result indi- 
cating an almost fabulous sum beneath. 

Reggie had brought a rope with which he 
measured off five hundred feet for himself 
and alike distance for me; then we put in 
our stakes, marked them, and, after a brief 
rest, began the journey back. 

That same night, or more correctly in the 
dawn of the next day, we met half a dozen 
boats from Forty Mile, and knew that Carmack 
had revealed the wonderful discovery to some 
of his friends. 

Many miners, attracted by favourable 
reports from Circle City, had gone down 
there; some were still busy on their claims, 
und others had not yet learned the secret. 

On the way to the Police Post we met 
the miner who had told us of White Indian 
seeking us, so Reggie now returned the 
favour by advising him to make tracks at once 
for the Klondike. 

„There's no gold on the river," said my 
chum, * but you'll see the main creek on 
the right, and you can't mistake, for a dozen 
fellows have gone already." 

The miner, having been bitten several 
times, wagged his head incredulously. 

“Then you two have the best claims?” 
said he. 

„That's as it may turn out," replied 
Reggie; but on the advice of our friend 
here we've staked out on a ‘pup.’ How- 
ever, we're off to register, and you must do 
as vou please; but, if you miss your chance 
you've only yourself to blame.” 

“All right," said he. Much obliged: 
I think Ell go; but fancy pegging out on a 
‘pup’ and letting two claims below dis- 
covery’ go a-begging! The boys will think 
you're daft ! 

Reggie told him exactly where our claims 
were situated; but we afterwards found that 
he had, quite naturally, driven in his p 
on the first unoccupied claim on the main 
creek. Even so, he had reason to thank 
us. 
Meanwhile we went on to the Police Post, 
took the necessary oath, paid our fees, thus 
registering our claims, and immediately 
sought the friendly non-commissioned otliccr 
to inform him of our luck, and give him a 
chance of getting a claim himself. 

Then, tired out physically as well as with 
excitement, we returned to the * shack.” 
first of all, however, imparting the news tc 
our late employer, who, half an hour laier. 
was poling up the river as fast as he 
could. 

White Indian, who accompanied us £o the 
“shack,” stayed to supper, and then wished 
us farewell. We begged him to remain t» 
share our good fortune, but he would not. 

"You cannot understand what I have 
already suffered through entering this camp. 
said he. "Only my strong wish to repes 


your kindness brought me here. Now I 
return to my tribe and shall try to forget.” 

„At least," pleaded Reggie, you will tell 
us your name?" 

The old man smiled sadly. 

"No," said he. Once it was known, 
but it has been forgotten many years. When 
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you think of me remember me as White 
Indian—and, oh, my bonny lads, let not this 
gold be & curse to you ! 

The words sounded as if wrung from his 
very soul. He grasped our hands a moment 
and was gone ; gone completely from our lives, 
as if we had never known him. 


(To be continued.) 
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Who he was or what his story I cannot 
say; even George Carmack, who had wan- 
dered to and fro with an Indian tribe for 
years, knew nothing of him. 

Remembering his strength, I think he still 
lives; but it is certain thnt he will never 
return to the haunts of civilised men. 


THE CRUISE OF THE 


i ()* I say," said Hugh to Leo one day 

when, after a long and tempestuous 
voyaze, the Arctic Fox was nearing Lerwick 
at last, and within a few days’ sail of 
Scotland itself. “ I say, Leo, won't my mother 
— your auntie—be surprised when we pop in 
all unannounced? Won't it be jolly—back 
from the grave, and all that sort of thing, 
eh?” 

* Dear mo," signed Leo; but what if she 
is dead? What if Mrs. Blount or Mattie is 
dead? 

* Or Nellie but no, no, Leo, we must hope 
for better things.“ 

Dr. Cheyne, who was standing not far off, 
and had overheard the boys’ conversation, 
approached almost solemnly. 

He laid a hand on the shoulder of each. 
* Dear lads," he said, in his quiet way, 
* what you propose would never do. Sudden 
surprise has often been fatal. I am going to 
telegraph home from the Shetlands as 
follows: “ Supposed arrival of the long lost 
Arctic Fox at Lerwick.” This to the Press: 
“Their first telegram confirmed. It is the 
Arctic For. She has suffered much, but 
officers all well.” 

And the boys knew that Dr. Cheyne was 
right. 

What a happy home-coming that was of the 
good ship Arctic For. 

I do not care to dwell upon it. 

But there were many a family mourning 
and in tears for the lads they should never 
see again. 

Yes, Blount found his wife well, and oh! 
how she and little Mattie welcomed back the 
dead that had come to life ayain in so strange 
a way 


“ARCTIC FOX” 


Bv Dr. Gorpon STABLES, R.N. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—'' BOYS WILL BE MEN, YOU KNOW.” 


Mattie was ten years of age now, and Leo 
was eighteen, but still he looked upon her as 
a little child-sweetheart, who when she grew 
up might be his wife; for Leo was really a 
romantic boy. 

" And we are rich at last," said Blount, as 
he told all his strange and wonderful story. 
* There is gold for the digging in the land of 
the Kavas ; but if you do not wish me to go, I 
can sell iny claim for half a million of money 
to-morrow.” 

“Oh, husband, dear, you must never, never 
leave us more!“ 

“ So be it, dear wife." 

Nor did he. He realised, and realised right 
well too. 

The gold that he had brought home was 
speedily sold. 

But the key to the coal-mines was given 
to the Yankee skipper who had so bravely 
come to the rescue of the ice-beleaguered 
mariners. 


When he had settled everything and 


- packed his traps, Dr. Cheyne went back to 


Edinburgh and London, and we shall never 
see him more, although his real name is at 
this moment a houschold word. 


Good Skipper McKenzie went but once 
again to Murchison's Sound, taking with 
him the workers of the gold-mine of Kaven, 
which Blount had sold to & company. 

With him went all the old pets, and the 
boys as well, but Miss Phoca was sold to a 
200. 

It is needless to say that on his return, 
after all his terrible adventures, Hugh went 
to see his little sweetheart, Nellie, a child no 
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SOMETHING LIKE A SNAKE. 


By G. MANVILLE FENN, 


Author of “ The Blackbird Trap," * Nic Revel,” * Ydoll Gun,” 


mate was quite correct. The grapnel 
had been dragged right across the ser- 
pent's coils, waking it into violent activity ; 
and, lashing out, it was the next minute just 
in the same condition as an eel that has been 
foul-hooked by a night-line; but here the 
comparison ends, for this was upon a scale 
that can only be described as vast. 

As soon as the strange state of affairs was 
grasped there was a simultaneous movement 
on the part of the men forward, who made a 
rush aft, crowding upon their officer and the 
travellers, and the confusion became such 
that it seemed as if the next thing would he 
a general plunge overboard and a struggle to 
get ashorc. 

But there were the dangerous reptiles which 


CHAPTER II.— A FIGHT UNDER WATER. 


forbade any such flight from the monster 
they had hooked, and which had more and 
more tied itself ina knot about the grapnel 
and line. 

Common-sense, too, mastered the panic, and 
in a fierce fit of temper the mate made him- 
self heard in an attack upon those who had 
intruded upon his domain. 

“ Hullo, there!” he roared. *" Where are 
you all coming to? Quick there! Out with a 
knife and cut the snake adrift.“ 

* Ay, ay, sir! " shouted a sailor, in a voice 
of thunder, and with his hand to the side of 
his jaw, though his officer was only a foot or 
two distant. Here's my kuife, sir. Will you 
doit?" 

„No, no," cried D 2 excitedly. “ We can't 
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IN ICY SEAS AROUND THE POLE. 


longer, however, but a beautiful, black-cyed, 
modest maiden. 

The Blounts settled in a mansion on the 
Scottish borders, and at this moment they 
are beloved by all arcund them far and 
near. 


And now I am going to take a leap over a 
space of time four years in length. 

Ha! Our boys are boys no longer. 
will be men, you know. 

Well, thanks to earnest and good service, 
though very young still, Leo is skipper of as 
bonnie a craft as ever sailed down the blue 
Levant. 

He is sailing there at this moment, and 
still dreams of making little Mattie Blount 
his wife. 

And Hugh? What of Hugh ? 

Well, his father bought him a ship, a 
beautiful steamer, and in this he sails here 
and there to many lands. 

Oh. a right happy lad is he, and married, 
and sc he and Nellie are never parted. 

He often trolls a verse from an old song 
at eventide : 


Boys 


“The land of my sires is Hitting, flitting from my 
view, 
A gale in the sails is setting, toil the merry crew. 
Here let my home be upon tlie waters wide: 
I roam with a proud heart, Nellie's by my sidc." 


Dut to whatever lands on earth they sail, 
our boys— they are still our boys— will never 
forget the land of the frozen north, and the 
scenes therein. Time will only suflice to 
render more beautiful, evon as moonlight 
etherealises the summer woods that slumber 
'neath her rudiance. 

[THE END., 


c. 


spare the anchor. Quick, A 1; your gun! 
Swan shot. Let's fire when it comes up." 

" Let's have room, then," cried the Ame- 
rican. “Hold still, you fellows ; don't rock 
the boat so," and he pressed close to B 2, 
who was now in front, changing the cartridges 
in his double gun with hands which trembled 
from excitement. 

"It aren't us rocking the boat," growled 
one of the men; it's the snake jigging it 
about." 

“ Ay, he'll have her capsized directly, and 
we shall all be in the water," cried the mate. 

Just then a fold of the scaly monster ap- 
penred above the surface, but before gun 
could reach shoulder it was gone again, and 
the boat was being towed in a fresh direction 
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with a series of jerks which threatened to 
part the line. 

Fire at the first chance,“ cried B 2, closing 
the breech of the double gun he had taken up. 

“They won't get any chance," cried the 
mate. ‘Look at that! Over we go." 

For the boat's prow was drawn down till 
a few drops of water came over the side, and 
the men prepared to jump. But the stem 
rose again with a spring and was dragged 
round towards the shore, the serpent making 
for a clump of trees on the bank, while its 
tail beat the water in eel-like fashion, churn- 
ing it up and drawing the boat quickly along. 
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1, Ah, here comes a giraffe! See me bag him! 
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But there was no consistent effort or direc- 
tion in the reptile’s movements. Its sole idea 
was to escape from the rope in which it had 
bound itself tightly by its wild writhings, 
and every movement made it more helpless, 
every effort more impotent in its struggles to 
get free. 

And all the time the water in front of the 
boat was eddying and swirling, the sand being 
stirred up to thicken it, and every attempt to 
get a glimpse of the monster and send a 
charge of the heavy shot hurtling amongst its 
folds in vain. 

“ Here, let me come, before we're capsized,” 
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3 and 4. These speak for themselves. 


2. Just as I expected ! Won't I surprise them at home 


cried the mate, who had got over his fright. 
* I must cut the rope.” 

“ No, no!" panted A 1, in his excitement. 
Let's fire. We will as soon as there is a 
chance.” 

“ But don’t you see there’ll be no chance? 
The brute keeps boring down to the bottom. 
See how he's tearing up the sand! If he does 
come up, and sees the boat, he’ll fish one of 
us out before you can whistle." 

“My word! He's got some muscle," said 
Alcoolly. ‘ He beats sailing as a provelling 
power all to bits.” 

"It's awful," growled the young doctor. 

* Oh, I don't know," said Al. 
“ Seems to me that I can see a 
new company out of this job—the 
Reptilian Living Screw-Propeller 
Co. ; and combined with this, so as 
to keep up a good supply, the 
Patent Steam Anaconda Incuba- 
tion Co. Look out! No: I 
thought he was coming up.”’ 

“Let me come by you," cried 
the mate firmly. “It’s just about 
madness to let that thing go haul- 
ing us like this from side to side of 
the river. Can't you see what he's 
doing?“ 

"Yes; what you say—towing 
the boat about." 

“ Winding himself up as an eel 
does in a line. He's all in asnarl, 
and before long he'll] be close up 
and aboard of us.“ 

“ Very well, and then I can get 
a look at his head. We’ll soon 
settle him then." 

“T can't help it; I must cut 
him loose," cried the mate. "I 
don't want to lose the grapnel, but 
that would be better than losing our 
lives. What do you say, doctor?“ 

"Yes; cut the rope," was the 
reply. 

The mate passed to the front, 
to A 1's great annoyance, and, 
steadying himself as well as he 
could in the bottom of the jerking 
boat, he stepped over the thwarts 
and was in the act of reaching to- 
wards the quivering rope to make 
one sharp draw with his knife and 
divide the hemp where it was 
strained from the ring-bolt over 
the gunwale. 

The blade was within an inch 
of the stout cord when, quick as 
lightning, about six feet of the 
serpent’s tail rose out of the water 
close to the boat, was flourished in 
the air and brought down again 
with a sounding crack like the 
report of a gun, deluging the mate 
with water and sending him back- 
ward over the thwart behind him, 
where he lay struggling to rise. 

„The beast struck him," cried 
the doctor, laying down his gun to 
help the prostrate man. Are you 
much hurt?’’ he added excitedly. 

“Hurt? Nearly broke my back 
over that thwart.” 

But did the snake strike you?“ 

“I don't think so. Pain isn't in 
front. But I thought he did." 

„Look here," cried B2; “the 
snake must have cut itself with the 
rope; the water’s all bloody." 

* Yes, and it's alive with little 
fish. Ha! Look out!" cried the 
doctor, levelling his gun, as 
suddenly, just in front as the boat 
was surging through the water, the 
head and neck,of the serpent rose 
up quivering and undulating till 
it was a good five feet above the 

surface. 


A yell arose from among the men, for they 
saw the monster seem to turn its head, glar- 
ing at them, and then, as if grasping the fact 
that they were the cause of its entanglement, 
it opened its teeth-armed jaws, gaping widely, 
and struck at the boat. 

The movement of the serpent was aimost 
lightning-like, but the shot from a gun travel 
faster. 

Almost simultancously two of the party 
fired, for their chance had come, 
the reports rattling back in the 
echoes from the trees, while all 
strained forward to peer through 
the dense cloud of smoke they had 
raised to completely shut out all 
in front of the boat, which was 
now dancing upon the agitated 
waters. 

“A hit!" cried B2 as the boat 
glided away from the hanging 
smoke and they looked down at 
the violently churned-up water, 
which was now clear of sand, but 
displayed clouds of a pale ruddy 
tint, while as far down as they 
could see it was literally quivering 
with what looked like a network 
of silver darting, crossing and re- 
crossing in every direction. 

„Killed it?“ cried the mate. 

** No, nor nothing like,” said B 2. 
* Can't you feel how it's tugging at 
the rope?“ 

This was as they rapidly put in 
fresh cartridges and awaited an- 
other chance. 

* I'm thinking he won't give us 
another shot," said Al. *'Look 
here; the water's alive with tiny 
fish, and they're all at work at him 
for certain, while the blood's bring- 
ing up thousands more." 

* Yes, and something else," said 
the mate. That's not a log of 
wood.” 

“If it is there's a great crocodile 


inside it," was the reply. Don't 
shoot; the reptiles on our 
side.” 


Ves, and there's another on the 
other side yonder.” 

* Well, as long as they leave us 
alone I don't know that I mind," 
said the mate. “Here, I won't 
miss this time. Let me pass 
you two and cut the rope before 
he tows us somewhere into worse 
mischief.” 

A 1 gave way, for the serpent 
was now apparently swimming 
straight for the farther shore, 
taking the boat after it at a steady 
rate ; but as if the mate’s actions 
possessed some magnetism there 
was a violent eddying in the water 
and the serpent’s head rose out 
again for a few feet, but this time 
disfigured and bleeding, while little 
flashes of silver kept dropping 
back from it into the water, the 
surface of which was all in agita- 
tion. 

It was the opportunity waited 
for, and once more two shots rang 
out, while through the smoke those 
who fired dimly saw the protruded 
portion of the serpent fall back 
with a splash. 

A loud cheer from the men 
greeted this, but the water was still 
being churned up, and the boat 
jerking along as if by spasmodic 
tu 
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gs. 
“ Is the brute going to take us 

right ashore ? ” cried the doctor. 
“Lcoks like it," said the mate. 

*Id better cut the rope now.” 


l. “Oh, fancy meeting you!“ 
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“No, no, I wouldn't," said B 2. We 
have nearly killed it." 

“ But suppose it makes a savage attack 
in its flurry!” cried the mate. “ I'm sure 
we shall be having it aboard; it'll be so 
desperate.“ 

„Can't be more desperate than it is 
now," said Al drily ; “and after the way 
in which we pretty well shot its head off this 
last time, I don't see that the poor brute 
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will have much ckance for thinking about 
revenge.” 

“ Well, I wash my hands of it, gentlemen,” 
said the mate. If it does wind itself right 
in and fling itself aboard — —" 

* We shall all have to wash something 
else beside our hands," said A 1, laughing. 
* But look here, he's getting beat out; we're 
being towed, but not so fast." 

“ And the spot where the water is being 
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Snake- charming! 


2. My only chance is to try and charm him, 3, This proved easier than I expected. 


4. Why, the whole family must be coming! 5. What will happen When the music stops ? 
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agitated is farther away than it was,“ said 
the doctor. 

“That means he’s unwinding himself a 
bit," said the mate, looking over the side 
curiously. ^" Here, I say, these little fish 
are pretty well chewing the serpent up, and 
we may Save our rope and grapnel after all ; 
but I don’t like this.” 

“ Like what ?” 

„Here's a couple of thumping great crocs 
out in front looking as if they were waiting 
for their turn. Wouldn't it be wise to send 
each of 'em a message to say they're not 
wanted here? For if they make a snatch at 
the snake and get their teeth tangled in the 
«rapnel line, it will snap at once.” 

„That's good advice," said A 1. 
do vou say, Doctor?“ 

"Let's fire if the brutes rise a little 
higher.” 

* We won't wait for that," said A 1. 
can see one of them clearly enough." 

“ I can see the other this side. He seems 
to be about eighteen inches below the 
surface.” 

„That's about what I make of it," said 
the American, “and I reckon that if we aim 
about two feet this side of their heads we 
shall do it.” 

“ You'd change the cartridges for bullets? ” 

„No, I wouldn't wait for that. The dis- 
tance is very short, and swan shot are a 
pretty good size. They'll hang together for 
that little distance." 

“Then now's our time," said B 2 ex. 
citedly, laying his barrels upon the gunwale 
of the boat as it rose and fell upon the agi- 
tated water. 
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e Yes, now's our time," replied the 
American. Let's fire as soon as she settles 
down." 


“Fire!” cried B 2 directly after, and the 
water was splashed up where the shot struck, 
n few yards from the muzzles of the guns, 
while in an instant there was a strange 
upheaval, the head and shoulders of a huge 
alligator shot abcve the surface, and its 
owner curved over and dived down again; 
but no sign was seen of the other save n 
dull shadowy look in the water as something 
floated away. 

Scared 'em both," said A 1, coolly reload- 
ing; ' and it seems to me that our friend 
below here has grown tired out.“ 

All peered down into the water, which was 
still quivering as if alive with silvery fish ; 
and at last the way on the boat ceased, so 
that it lay steadily in the stream again as if 
at anchor. 

“What do you say to hauling in a bit 
now?” 

“I say no," cried the American. “The 
reptile’s laid itself down quietly, and these 
shouls of little fish are helping him to die 
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decently and will clear him away afterwards. 
If you stir him up he muy begin playing 
some pranks again, and they muyn't be 
pleasant to us. Ithink the best policy's to 
let well alone.” 

“Very well,' said B 2 coolly; 
don't you 
drink?“ 

But there was no eating or drinking 
for some time longer, the line being left 
untouched till the water in front had ceased 
to quiver; a pretty sure proof that it was no 
longer alive with little silvery fish darting 
here and there; and then, and then only, 
strong hands seized the rope and began to 
haul, with some trepidation at first, the men 
fully expecting to startle the huge serpent 
into action. 

But nothing moved save the boat, which 
advanced till it was right over the grapnel, 
and this in due time rose slowly to the sur- 
face, much heavier than it should have 
been. Then one of the men shouted— 

“Just you look there, sir!“ 

Everyone was already looking. 

“ What is it?” cried B 2. 

“ We want to know if it's safe to pull up 
any more, sir, because we've got the big 
snake on still: and it's awk'ard, cause we 
don’t know which he'll grab first.” 

" Nonsense, my lad," cried the American. 
'* You've got hold of no snake now, only its 
bones." 

^ Skillington, sir? 
bones.” 

“Especially when they’re picked as white 
as that," said A 1. Haul away, and let's 
have a look. This ought to be a splendid 
specimen, Doctor.” 

“ Heave ho, yo-ho, and a haul together!“ 
sang the men, and the stock of the little 
yrapnel came above the water, giving all who 
watched just a glimpse of the beautifully 
white articulation of the serpent’s frame- 
work, which seemed to be tied together in 
one great knot. But it was only a glimpse, 
for in trying to lift it aboard a part struck 
against the boat’s prow. There was a sharp 
rattling and a splash, and the grapnel alone 
remained in the two men’s hands, the por- 
tion of the skeleton they had drawn up 
sinking back to the bottom; and before the 
lookers-on recovered from their surprise 
the boat had drifted many yards away. 
Then, the oars being passed out, the men 
rowed on, to moor the craft to a low hang- 
ing bough, manwuvring the stern so that 
it was close to the shore, where, all seem- 
ing safe, a fire was lighted, and the men 
set to work cagerly to prepare the evening 
meal. 

“Isay, Skipper," said A 1, as the party 
stood chatting over the adventure while they 
waited for the tin billy to boil, ready for 
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“but 
think we ought to have a 


Oh, we don’t mind the 


want another. 


the dropping in of an ounce or so of ten, 
"you never had an adventure before like 
thut.“ 

** No," said the mate gruffly, and I don't 
Rather shoot birds.” 

„The same here," said the Doctor; but it 
was wonderful how quickly those little tish 
stripped the bones of the reptile. Ants are 
nothing to them.” 

“Arnts ! " said the mate. “Not they. 
Those little chaps swarm in these rivers and 
keep 'em clean. No sooner is anything in 
trouble than the water seems alive with them. 
I've seen them before at work at & dead deer 
floating, and they made short work of it. As 
to that snake, they were at him as soon as he 
was hitched up; but it was your shooting 
brought up all that was, in the river. The 
blood floated down and coloured the water, 
and up they came with their little razor-teeth 
all fresh set.” 

Then we mustn't try to buthe ? " said the 
Doctor. 

“ Bathe ! ” yelled the mate. Bathe, sir! 
I was up one of these rivers once in a boat 
about half this size, and the stream carried us 
over a snag, tilting us so that one of the men 
staggered and went overboard, to come up 
again directly and begin to swim. ‘Look out 
for gators!’ I shouted to him. The words 
were hardly out of my mouth before he uttered 
& yell like a great gal and began to splash the 
water and struggle to get up to the boat again. 
* What's the matter?" I said in a regular 
fright. ‘One of em at you?’ I felt sure of 
it next minute us we made for him. His 
hands were bleeding, and his chin and one 
cheek looked as if they’d been scratched 
horribly by a 'gator's teeth.” 

And were they? said the Doctor. 

“ No, sir. I could see thousands of little 
fish at him ; bits of things, some no bigger 
than sticklebacks, others as big as gudgeon, 
and some bigger still.” 

„Guess they didn’t eat him up, did they, 
Skipper? " said A 1. 

* No, sir, we didn't give them a chance. 
We had him aboard too sharp; but his 
fingers and right up his arms were streaming 
with blood, the lower part of his face was 
nibbled, and he was half dead with fright 
when we got him safe." 

* Well, I wouldn't have believed you if 1 
hadn't seen this," said the Doctor. You 
don't happen to know the scientific name of 
these little savages, I suppose? ” 

“No, sir; I'm not a scientific man," 
replied the mate; “but I know what the 
Indians up the river here call 'em.“ 

„What's that? said A 1. 

" Pirana, sir; and they've got teeth a3 
sharp as—-as —— " 

“ Lancets,’’ said the Doctor. 

" Just so," said A 1. 
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1 that nine-tenths of the pleasure 

attached to a holiday consists in the 
anticipation of the coming event. Of course 
tastes change with advancing years. At the 
present time (and I am much older now than I 
was when a boy, some thirty years ago), my 
chief pleasure, so far as holiday-making goes, 
lies in a cycle tour, the pastime par er- 
ccllence. 

I have written in the pages of the “ B.O.P." 
about some cycling adventures I have ex- 
perienced, some on bone-shakers, others 
on spiders, and the more modcrn pneumatic 


A HOLIDAY ADVENTURE. 


By WILLIAM JOHNSTON, 
Author of “One of Buller's Horse," etc, 


type of bicycle. But the little tour I am 
about to relate was taken in a boat, and— with 
some trepidation I say it—the boat was 
partly purloined by me, who, as a dominie, 
ought to have known better. 

In the early eighties I was an assistant 
master in a large school on the north North- 
umbrian seaboard, having just returned from 
India, where I had spent some five years. 

The locality is a delightful one—at least i$ 
appeared so to me at that time. The air is 
decidedly keen, but -healthy and bracing. 
They say that everybody is healthy on the 


north.east coast, for the weakly ones are 
cut off in early youth, before they can ap- 
preciate the beautiful angularities of Pons 


. Asinorum, or the equally entrancing study 


of the various conjugations of French and 
German verbs. 

You can revel in any amount of fishing — 
rock-codling, mackerel, crab, and lobster 
being especially plentiful; and I have al- 
ways been an ardent disciple of old Izaak 
Walton. The love of the piscatorial art was 
early imbued in me, for, before I reached the 
mature.age of twelve, had I not filled many 
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a creel with black-backed mountain trout, 
hooked or tickled in the stream dear to boy- 
hood's days—Wast Beck, up among the 
Pennine {ells ? 

Among my fellow assistants was Charlie 
Marjoribanks—Marchbanks. he used to call 
himself—and he and I were particularly 
chummy. Charlie came of very good family, 
and was a splendid specimen of physical and 
mental humanity. 

Alas! poor Charlie has long joined the 
great majority, and I believe that, to a certain 
extent, I am responsible for his premature 
decease. 

Through force of circumstances Charlie 
became c teacher; not that he liked the pro- 
fession — far from it. Marjoribanks's father 
had been an officer in the Indian army, but 
came a cropper in a jungle tiger-hunt, and 
Charlie was left doubly orphaned, for his 
mother died soon after her husband's death, 
and, funds being low, Charlie had to make 
shift with a profession he really did not hke. 

I think my yarns of India and the many 
soldiers I had met turned his head somewhat ; 
and, before plunging into my story I may 
say that Charlie * Marchbanks " lies some- 
where in a sandy grave, along with several 
other Gordons (92nd Highlanders), not far 
from Kirkeban in the Sudan. 

Many of our leisure evenings were spent 
just over Silmouth Bar, on a fishing-ground 
famous for its rock-codling, and hauls of 
half a hundredweight of fish, especially 
when the tide used to come crawling over 
the Rokers, were anything but uncommon. 

Then, when the mackerel came swarming 
into the bay, we used to hire old Robson's 
boat, and, with bait consisting of shreds of 
tin and silver herring skin, snared the un- 
suspecting fish to such an extent that on 
many an occasion we could have set up as 
fishmongers. 

Old Robson was a peculiar character. No 
one in Silmouth knew his precise age, for he 
was an old man when most of his fellow 
fishermen were boys. The youngsters used 
to call him the * Old Man of the Seas,” and 
I think he well deserved the appellation. 

He seemed proof against the ordinary 
effects of all intoxicating liquors, and was 
generally in a state of chronic poverty owing 
to his frequent libations. 

Most German skippers have on board their 
craft a fiery liquor called kimmel or corn- 
brandy. I have tasted it once, and once only. 

The conclusion I came to was that the old 
sea-dog’s stomach was made of leather. 

Robson, too, was a connoisseur of “ contra- 
band ” tobacco; but, although the Coast- 
guards were always on Robson’s track, they 
could never detect him in any nefarious 
practices. This fact nlone shows that the 
old fellow possessed the quality of“ cuteness ” 
in & remarkable degree. 

It wasa fine day in August when“ March“ — 
that was the cognomen I always addressed 
bim by—and I kad our adventure. A big 
flower-show at A , the seat of a duke, was 
the occasion of the school being closed, and as 
Charlie was bent ou securing & specimen of 
thesea-parrot for his ornithological collection, 
we determined to take a cruise to Flounders 
Island, which lies & little north of the 
Coquets. 

Charlie had heard that parrots were plen- 
tiful on Flounders, and the fact of his being 
the proud possessor of a fowling-piece of 
exceptional accuracy strengthened our reso- 
lution. 

We approached Robson about the loan of 
his boat on the night previous to the flower- 
show, and were greatly surprised when the 
old fisherman refused to lend us his craft. 

" March ” tendered a crown-piece. 

“ Not for a braw guid pund,” said Robson 
bluntly. "Iwant the Bessie i’ the morn, so 
ye canno’ hev the boat." 
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‘All right, Robson," said Charlie, some- 
what brusquely, I thought. ‘Don’t lose 
vour temper. We can do without the old 
tub.“ 


I believe Charlie lost his temper. He had 


so set his mind on going to Flounders and, 


never dreaming of a refusal, was non- 
plussed. 

„It's a’ richt, Maister Marchbanks,” said 
the old man apologetically. Ye weel knaw 
that the Bessie wad be yours, but I want the 
boat mysel'."' 

“Contraband again," sneered Charlie. 
„Some of these days you'll be finding your- 
self in Alnwick Gaol.” 

Robson took the remark in good part, say- 
ing as he walked away, “ Ay, maybe, an' 
maybe no. At any rate, I wlnna ask ye to 
come an' stan' bail for me if I dae." 

"I've had my mind set upon having one 
of these birds for some weeks past," growled 
Charlie, * and it will be nearing Christmas 
before we can have another whole day off. 
I call it very unfortunate." 

As the Ressie was the only boat available 
in Silmouth, I could to a certain extent sym- 
pathise with Charlie, but, telling him it was 
no use “crying over spilt milk," we started 
to walk home to our lodgings. 

* Let us go round by the beach," suggested 
Charlie, and to this I agreed. 

Out in the offing was a large schooner- 
rigged steamer, which I had no difficulty in 
recognising as the U —— of San Pauli, Ham- 
burg. 

The vessel had a very shady reputation among 
the Coastguard fraternity, but upto the time 
when my story commences no“ contraband ”’ 
had ever been discovered on board by the 
revenue officers, although it was well known 
that old Robson had several particular friends 
aniong the crew of the coal tramp. 

" You see the reason now, J ——, why Robson 
wants his boat in the morning? " said Charlie 
suggestively. 

“Well, I've an opinion that he is after 
‘contraband, ” I said, with a laugh; “but of 
course that is his own business.” 

We dropped the subject of Robson and his 
craft, and began to lay our plans for the mor- 
row, and at last we decided to go for a long 
stroll on the foreshore, where something might 
possibly fall to Charlie’s gun, and finish up the 
day with a little crabbing on the Rokers. 

We were up betimes on the following 
morning. So, after provisioning ourselves 
for the day (for we did not intend to return 
until the evening), we made our way to the 
beach, which was deserted. 

The U—-.-- still lay in the offing ; she had 
evidently missed the overnight tide, for she 
ought to have been coaling at Silmouth 
Staithes. 

Ina little cove, heaving up and down on the 
rising tide, was the Bessie, old Robson’s boat, 
but of her owner there were no signs. 

" Well, here's n lark!” cried Charlie on 
espying the craft. ‘ What do you say to a 
cruise? The old chap will blow us up, I 
know, but I can square him. The oars are 
in the rowlocks too. How lucky!” 

I must have been seized by the spirit of 
mischief, for I instantly fell in with Charlie’s 
suggestion and jumped over the bows. 

^ Hand me the gun, March,“ I said, 
“and pray be careful.“ 

“Oh, it is not londed, old fellow," laughed 
Charlie, and, handing me the weapon, he 
pushed the Bessie off, jumping in as she was 
entering deep water. 

The lug sail which Robson used when 
venturing a few miles from land was not in the 
boat, so that our progress would have to be 
by means of rowing. 

" How far is it to Flounders? " asked Charlie, 
when he had unshipped the oars and settled 
down to rowing. 

I had been to the island a dozen or more 
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times, but distance at sea is difieu't to com- 
pute. I should say about lalf a dozen 
miles—not more," I replied. 

If I had doubled the distance, I should 
have been much nearer the mark. 

“Then I propose we take a trip to 
Flounders," said Charlie. ‘I'll take all the 
responsibility. Why ——" 

He stopped rowing and burst into a loud 
laugh. 

"^ Why,” he cried, “if Robson hasn't come 
on the scene! 

Turning my head, I noticed the old fisher- 
man on the beach gesticulating wildly. 

“IT think we'd better turn back, * March, " 
I said somewhat gravely. The old chap 
possibly wants his boat badly." 

„Don't show the white feather, J——,”’ re- 
plied my fellow assistant, and he began pull- 
ing at the oars harder than ever. 

Consulting my watch, I fouad that it wanted 
a few minutes to six. It was nine before we 
reached TFlounders. Both Charlie's hands 
and my own were blistered, for the epidermis 
sported by dominies is usually of a tender 
nature, 

‘At last!” cried my fellow-conspirator, 
as he fastened the bow-sheet to a ledge of 
rock, and drove the pin home with a mattock 
he had found in the stern of the boat. 

Our first proceeding when we landed was 
to have something in the shape of breakfast, 
which we sadly needed ; and I still remember 
the gusto with which we attacked the sardine 
sandwiches our landlady had packed up for 
us. 
Breakfast over, our adventures began in 
earnest. Gulls were plentiful enough, es- 
pecially the varieties known as the common 
gull (Laurus canus) the herring gull 
(L. argentatus), the great black-back (L. 
marinus), also the little gull (L. minutus); 
but the little bird Charlie was especially in 
search of (the sea-parrot, whose Latin no- 
menclatureat the present nioment has entirely 
slipped my meniory) was conspicuous by his 
absence. 

Charlie shot & couple of  razor.bills, 
also a black guillemot, and we were on the 
point of returning to the Bessie when a loud 
“ Halloa !“ saluted our ears. 

We had forgotten that the island waa & 
proprietaryone—in fact,that we were poaching 
on preserved ground. 

The owner of the voice which alarmed us 
was a ruddy-faced gentleman armed with a 
double-barrelled hreechloader. Behind him 
were a couple of strongly built fellows having 
the appearance of keepers. 

Flounders Island is very rocky, and its 
sides are forined of cliffs rising from twenty 
to thirty feet in height, and its surface is 
interlaced with several little ravines. We 
had deemed, on landing, that we were the 
only human inhabitants, but, perceiving our 
mistake, we made tracks for the Bessie. 

The rocks were very slippery, being covered 
with seaweed, and I had severa] near escapes 
from being immersed in sundry deep pools of 
water; but at last we renched the boat in 
safety. 

“Jump in, J —,” cried Charlie. 

I instantly obeyed, after which ** March ” 
handed me his gun, which I laid in the 
sheets. 

Charlie struggled to get the rope pin loose 
from the interstices of the ledge, and, making 
more haste than speed, tumbled headlong 
into the sea as the pin, parting from its tem- 
porary fastening, swung out of the ledge. 

Charlie came up blowing like a grampus, 
and swam to the stern of the boat, into which 
he clambered. 

* Well, here's a fine go,” he said dolefully, 
as he surveyed his drenched clothes. “I 
fancy I'll remember this outing." 

My only reply was to pull as bard away 
from the island as I could, and by the time 
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its owner had reached the ledge of rock 
whence we embarked, we were quite a couple 
of hundred yards away. 

The proprietor of Flounders shouted him- 
self hoarse after us, but I still kept pulling 
steadily in the direction of Silmouth, and 
gradually the halloas grew fainter. 

A surprise, however, awaited us at Silmouth. 


Charlie made light of the wrath I expected . 


old Robson would show, saying that half a 
sovereign would work wonders. 

If the outward journey seemed a long one, 
the return appeared more protracted ; but at 
length, with a strong and steady stroke, 
Charlie Marjoribanks pulled the Bessie over 
the bar, and I steered the little craft towards 
the little cove whence we had purloined the 
boat. | 

The German tramp had left the offing, 
and was moored under the coal staithes. When 
we reached the cove, I looked out for Robson, 
but, instead of that venerable personage, half 
& dozen Coastguard men with their officer 
were waiting to receive us. 

I wondered for a time at the unexpected 
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honour thus shown us, but was presently 
enlightened. A couple of Coastguards helped 
us to beach the Bessie, and we were congratu- 
lating ourselves on the absence of Robson, 
when the Coastguard officer, stepping forward, 
said, with a considerable amount of asperity 
in his voice, * How much contraband stuff 
have you aboard this craft?“ 

A feather vigorously applied would have 
knocked me down, for I was already in a 
state of collapse. The only article subject 
to duty was the tobacco Charlie and I had 
in our pouches, and, having purchased the 
weed legitimately in a Silmouth shop, I was 
at my wits' end to know what the captain 
was driving at. 

* We've got no contraband, sir," Charlie 
exclaimed. ** What do you mean?” 

A couple of Coastguard men were busily 
engaged in prising open the sheathing that 
ran along the inside of the gunwale. 

„What do you call this?“ cried the Coast- 
guard officer, pointing toa coupleof large cakes 
of tobacco which one of his men held in his 
hand. Not contraband, of course.“ 


The Bessie, when thoroughly overhauled, 
yielded forty pounds of tobacco, three pints 
of eau-de-cologne, and a couple of bottles of 
“ Schnapps " (Schiedam gin). 

Of course Charlie and I were as innocent 
of smuggling as you boys who read this little 
sketch, but it was anything but a pleasant 
predicament to be in. 

That afternoon we paid a visit to the 
Custom House, and old Robson was sent for. 
He never answered the summons, for he was 
found dead in bed, the victim of an apoplectic 
fit. 

Our explanation was not accepted by the 
Coastguard officer, and Charlie and I during 
the next quarter had to economise consider- 
ably, as, to avoid putting in an appearance at 
a police court, we paid duty, and thanked 
the Coastguard officer for the privilege of 
being able to do so. 

As to old Robson’s movements during that 
fateful night I know nothing, but I suspect 
that several hands who were then on board 
the U—— could, if living, throw some little 
light on the matter. 
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“I burst into poesy.” 


CRUMP AND I IN THE ALPS. 


By F. H. Bouton. 


(With Illustrations by Tuomas DOWNEY.) 
PART IV. 


ARLY next morning we retraced our steps 
to Interlaken to take steamer for Thun. 
After the witching coquetry of Lucerne, and 
the dark gipsy beauty of Brienz, the lake of 
Thun impresses you as merely pretty cer- 
tainly that, but nothing more. Its shores 
are less rugged, and many of the hills around 
it less high, than on the other lakes ; and it 
has about it a wider mantle of cultivated 
land. Yes, it is a pretty lake, and I suppose 
it was its quiet prettiness that took hold of 
me. Crump had been down below to see 
about a slight lunch, and on coming back 
caught me with paper and pencil. 

“I’m Just putting a few lines together," 
Iexplained. *'I'll read them to you." 

* Thanks," he replied, but without any 
noticeable enthusiasm ; and asked, when I 
had finished, I suppose there isn't any 
more?“ 

„Not yet; but there's going to be when 
I’m up to it. What do you think of it?“ 

He assumed an unusual earnestness. 

* I don't think of it any more than I can 
help. I promise faithfully to forget it as 
soon as ever I can, for your sake— and my 
own too," he added aside. 

I felt it at the time unnecessarily unkind 
of Crump. But, perhaps, after all it was for 
the best. He may have stopped me just in 
time and saved me much remorse. 

At the farther end of the lake we flost 
again down the Aar a short way to the town 
of Thun. To me this place is always a 

leasing memory for the first vision of its 
High Street—a quaint old street of many 
blended colours. ‘There are low-roofed shops 
which open out on to the narrow road, and 
whose roofs make a pathway in front of 
other shops set farther back. ‘Tis a street 
where every building is unlike every other, 
and colours of all shades are rampant. Like 
so many of the old Swiss and German houses, 
the fronts of those in this street are artistic- 
ally painted in scrollwork and the like. I 
fear we English do not place a high enough 
value upon colour. 

Which reminds me, there are one or two 
other things which even our old country can 
learn; and as a rule we find a difficulty in 
taking a back seat with any grace. For 
instance, there are not many railway refresh- 
ment.rooms in England that a man would 

(use 
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use as a restaurant if he had his choice. 
The caterers cannot be said to have weakly 
pandered to the public taste in this direc- 
tion. But on the Continent the Railway 
Buffet is a natural resort for the diner. We 
paid two francs each at, Thun station for a 
table d'hóte dinner; and even Crump said 
he wished they'd stop brioging on fresh 
courses. 

“ You're never done,” he snid, with the sigh 
of a well-fed man. Just look round as if 


* Zey call Geneva ze little Paris.” 


you're lost, and they bring you cheese and 
biscuits." 

It was here I took advantage of the cir- 
cular-ticket system, so much in vogue in 
Switzerland. Fancy going to any important 
English statiou and expecting to be able to 
get & book of tickets at a few hours' notice to 
cover almost any combination of routes! 
On arrival here I repaired to the booking- 
office and handed in my itinerary (including 
pretty well everywhere we wanted to go), and 
in four hours' time I had two books of coupons 
to cover our whole route thenceforwurd ; with 
a saving to each of us of several francs. 

Just outside Thun are the Falls of the 
Aar. They are dizzy rapids, and nothing 
more. Should you have time you might 
visit them ; they will at least show you one 
excellent reason why the Interlaken steamers 
should not try to go down the river to 
Berne. So we had to go the journey by rail. 
The Berne station is the most modern I have 
met with inSwitzerland. There are actually 
subways for foot-passengers from platform 
to platform, whereas, as a rule, you have to 
stroll across the lines when there doesn't 
happen to be a train in the way. 

The place was crowded. Countless tra- 
vellers were coming or going, in various and 
picturesque local costumes. We went out 


into the square in front of the station, and 


looked at each other in surprise. 

“ We didn't want this, you know," said 
Crump. ‘Why can't a fellow go about 
without all this fuss ? ” 

I felt it was now my turn to administer 
gentle reproof, and told him that because 
well-nigh every public building had flags and 
bunting flying, and garlanded poles and hang- 
ing festoons were the order of the day, it was 
not as yet absolutely certain that it was 
meant as a welcome to ourselves. When we 
reached our small hotel he was so far from 
being subdued as to congratulate the English- 
speaking landlord upon the success of the 
decorations. 

„I see you were expecting us," he remarked 
genially ; but you needn't have gone to all 
this trouble; we shall be off again in the 
morning.” 
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Ah, yes," was the innocent reply. “The 
Canton festivals have been held, but they are 
over to-night. There are musical societies 
and many others. There is also the society of 
Tee-to-tums." 

"Of—I beg your pardon—I don't quite 
understand." 

* Tee-to-tums—foolish fellows who don't 
drink wine or beer.” 

I hastened to put bim right, explaining 
that they were neither "'tee-to-tums "' nor, 
by reason of their abstemiousness, “ foolish 
fellows.” 

Berne is a very quaint city, and many of 
it3 streets have projecting first storeys to the 
houses, which afford shelter to shoppers 
below. Of course the Cathedral, with its 
famous organ, must be visited; and you may, 
with luck, get a view of the snowpeaks of 
the Bernese Oberland from the Cathedral 
promenade high above the river. The luck 
was not ours, and we missed the view; but 
Crump said, Never mind, we'll go and see the 
bears." So we strolled across the magnificent 
bridge that spans the Aar ravine and went 
to look at the public bear-pit. 

Remembering the dangers into which he 
fell at the Rhinefalls, I trembled for Crump 
as we wandered about the town and saw the 
shops of beautiful curios and carved goods. 
I was glad we could get away early next day. 
We took train for Lausanne, and had a 
tedious journey, for the scenery was rather 
tame—until, after a dash through a tunnel, 
we came into view of Lake Geneva. It was 
a sight for sore eyes, I had almost said; but 
it wasn’t. No sore eyes could have borne 
that dazzling vision of shining blue water, 
and sunny vine-clad slopes. 


"aper. 


ze little Paris," said an enthusiastic Swiss 
tome. They may call it what they like-I 
have formed my own opinion without their 
aid. 

lt is a fine enough city, with many hand- 
some buildings; but. apart from its associ- 
ations, I failed to find it of such interest as 
many less pretentious places. Our time 
being limited, we took a carriage and drove 
round the principal streets, whilst our Jehu 
explained various points of interest. 

The best portion of the town is, of course, 
that around the lake, and the swift Rhone 
cuts it into two large parte. The,lake itself, 
with its countless craft, and particularly the 
birdlike sailing boat peculiar to this neigh- 
bourhood, with its two crossed sails shaped 
as the horns of the crescent-moon, is the 
centre of gravity for most folks of leisure. 

We selected several views of the town 
&nd lake, as shown on the artistic picture 
postcards so much in favour abroad. This 
is what we had done all along, and found it 
a cheap and interesting means of recording 
our trip. Crump, however, said it was 
doubtful if full moons were as plentiful or as 
full in Switzerland as the artists showed 
them. He even doubted if the Swiss custom 
was so different from our own as to have full 
moons day and night alike. 

Early morning saw us off again by the first 
boat, back up the lake. Upon the shores of 
this great water are many noble residences, 


. particularly at the Geneva end; but as one 


nears the eastern coast, where the Rhone 
valley begins, the hills draw gradually closer 
together, and once again we are in the midst 
of our own grand Swiss scenery. 

At Territet, some five hours' journey, we 
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As for Lausanne, I am not in love with 
the place and will not say much of it. It 
stands high above the lake, and Ouchy, the 
little port below, at which the steamers call, 
is connected with it by a rope-railway. Part 
of the southern shores of this lake being 
French soil, we find the Customs authorities 
stationed at such places as Ouchy. 

A journey by the boat of between two and 
three hours brought us at length to the city 
of Switzerland — Geneva. ‘ Zey call Geneva 


landed to visit the Castle of Chillon. The 
electric tram runs &'ong the roads here. 
Indeed, in this again the Continental folk are 
ahead of us — they make more use of electricity 
than we. 

“Yes; and they're ahead in another 
matter," said Crump, as we pa d our fee and 
joined a party to be shown round the famous 
castle. “In England some toothless old 
idiot who hadn't a single idea in his head 
that wasn't mouldy with age would have 
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been sent to conduct us round. Here it’s 
different,” and he smiled happily. 

It certainly was. Our conductor was a 
bright and really pretty girl, who said what 
she had to say clearly, and even as if she 
understood what it meant. She spoke in 
French, and if Crump hadn't kept nudging 


me to know what it was all about, I might 


have been able to attend better. But after 
the French description she repeated it in 
excellent German, and then turned to us and 
spoke in our own tongue. 

Lou are English, are you not?“ 

We modestly owned up, and received a 
description in English, spoken with as slight 
a trace of foreign accent as I have ever heard. 
It was splendid. 


W rode out from Reading through the 
pleasant undulating country of South 
Berkshire. After crossing the Hampshire 
border we encountered a series of ascents, 
which brought us to the summit of the 
watershed, commanding a fine view of the 
neighbourhood. We were now under the 
walls of Silehester, the Calleva of the Romans 
and Caer Segont of the Britons, an ancient 
city as little known to history as it is full of 
interest to those who can throw their minds 
with pleasure into the study of the past. 

We enter & gate into some farm premises. 
On our left is a long horse-pond, once a part 
of the fosse encircling the town. , On our 
right stands the grey, ivy-covered wall near 
the Eastern Gate. A short distance farther 
on we confront an open space, one hundred 
ncres in extent, terminated on every side by 
Roman masonry, and bisected east and west 
by & modern road. The walls are much 
broken down, but on the southern side they - 
reach a height of over twenty feet, and their 
width is sufficient to accommodate trees of a 
fair size, the roots of which sink deep into 
the crevices in the stonework, while their 
branches throw a broad, grateful shade 
above. 

In the distance a gang of men are digging, 
and here and there within the walls we see 
farming operations in progress. Now, if it 
were the time when the crops ripen, and if 
the season were very dry, we should notice 
that in certain partes of the ground within 
the waulks, when the corn is marvellous faire 
to the vee, and ready to show Perfecture, it 
decayeth — as old Leland says. For the 
parable of the wheat that fell on stony 
yround still holds good, and as soon as the 
tender roots strike the buried pavements of 
temples, houses, or streets, it ''withereth 
away, because it lacketh moisture." 

Silchester is the most perfect example of a 
Romano-British town. Not only are its walls 
still standing, but, as no modern city has 
risen on its ruins, the excavator finds the 
foundations of the buildings uninjured. Yet 
history can tell us very little about the things 
that happened in the town. Originally it 
was a British stronghold of great importance. 
Then the invading Romans came, subjected 
the Britons, and strengthened the earthworks 
with the stone and mortar work in which they 
excelled. No doubt Calleva, as it was then 
called, had its full share of the vicissitudes of 
fortune common in those days. The clash 
of steel and the fierce shouts of combat were 
heard again and again in the streets. 
Constantine’s general, Asclepiodotus, while 
subduing the rebel Allectus, sacked the town 
in 296 4.» and many of the houses were 
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There was another English group in our 
party, including an elderly lady and her 
daughter (also elderly, and very pronounced ). 
The authorities were renovating the castle, 
and were not doing it propery. The 
daughter said so, with great emphasis. She 
had visited the place before, long, long ago, 
when it wasn’t being renovated, so of course 
she knew. And at one stage she turned 
sharply upon our fair conductress. 

"Dear! dear! Everything is being 
spoiled. It is most distressing. What has 
become of the painting that used to cover 
this wall? ” 

She asked it as though she thought the 
girl had rubbed it out when no one was look- 
ing. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE HAMPSHIRE POMPEII. 
By ARCHIBALD WILLIAMS. 


burnt.” Our next date is 493, when Ella, 
fresh from the capture of Pevensey, fired the 
town “by tying firebrands to sparrows’ 
tails "—an exploit that reminds us of Samson 
and the foxes. 

After that time history is practically silent. 
There are indeed legends of King Arthur 
connected with the pluce, but too unsubstan- 
tial to be regarded as more than the creation 
of fancy. Norcan we place much reliance 
on the report once current among the rustics 
that a great giant lived here, or that a large 
nuniber of coins found scattered about should 
be rightly called ** Onion's pennies.” 

When Calleva had lain for many centuries 
in the sleep of oblivion, the interest of 
antiquaries was aroused to seek something 
more tangible than legend and to read the 
history of the city, so far as it could be read 
in the testimony of brick and stone and rust- 
raten metal. 

For the last decade the excavations have 
been conducted most systematically—an 
ansula, or block of houses, every year. If we 
have leave to approach the gang of men 
yonder, we shall see how the work is managed. 
Deep parallel trenches are sunk a few feet 
apart, and if they disclese traces of a villa or 
temple the intervening space is uncovered 
until the whole is laid bare and every frag- 
ment of the building examined. In order to 
protect the foundations from the ravages of 
the weather, the part excavated each year is 
covered over again in the autumn. 

Here is a villa with its hypocausé and fine 
tesselated pavement. What, then, is a 
hypocaust? The heating apparatus of a 
Roman house. The invaders knew how to 
make themselves comfortable and keep at 
bay the British cold that had so evil a repu- 
tation in Italy. They constructed a tiled floor 
supported on piles, among which the hot air 
from a subterranean stove circulated freely, 
heating the floor and also the room above, 
where Balbus and his wife, and the little 
Balbi, sat in winter. The Roman also 
knew all about hot baths. 

The discovery of a pavement constructed 
with multitudes of tiny marble blocks is & 
red.letter day in the excavator's calendar. 
He rubs his hands and sets about removing 
the pavement to the Heading Museum, 
whither all the most valuable and portable 
" finds" areconveyed. In fact, visitthe Reading 
Museum if you wish to know the real results 
of all this digging. "There they are carefully 
stored in cases, numbered, labelled, and 
named, a very feast for the antiquarian 
eye. 

The removal of a pavement is no easy 
matter. To take up the tiny blocks separately 
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“I can remember no painting, madam,” 
was the quiet reply. 

„Oh, nonsense! There were some most 
interesting designs—most interesting and 
instructive. I saw them myself when I was 
here ten years ago. 

And very quietly, the slightest of accents 
on the first word. the girl made reply 

J cannot remember the place so long ago, 
madam.” 

I heard a low chuckle. It was that wretch, 
Crump. And all the time the elderly 
daughter's eye was on me, and I wanted to 
laugh too, and did not dare. 

What more there is to learn about Chillon 
you will get outof books; but what I have 
told you cannot be learned elsewhere. 


and re-set them again elsewhere would be a 
heartbreaking task. So the cunning work- 
man stretches over the pavement a stout 
canvas soaked in glue, which grips the upper 
surface of the blocks. When the glue is set, 
the canvas is cut into square sections, and the 
earth under each square is loosened till the 
section can be detached and carried off to 
be set in cement. The canvas is then soaked 
otf, and in due time some wall of the Read- 
ing Museum is decorated with the artistic 
work of the Roman housebuilder. 

The diggings have not brought to light 
much information about the Silchester 
children. They were not without toys, for a 
small bronze hobby-horse has been found, 
such as delighted the heart of Caius in his 
earlier stages. There must have been 
excellent bird’s-nesting in the great forests 
surrounding Silchester, and no little sport of 
a less serious nature than man-hunting. 
Badg:rs probably were very numerous—one 
has left its sign-manunl on an unbaked tile 
— and great cattle abounded, and elks, which 
were fine quarry for the great dogs whose 
hones are found so plentifully among the 
hcuses; and wolves and wild boars. 

Now and then the digging reveals a well, 
long ago filled in with earth and rubbish. It 
is expedient to clean it out, as the Roman 
servants often made the well an ash-pit and 
threw into it the bodies of jugs, the 
handles of which “had come off in their 
hands," and even entire pots, and things 
more precious still. In short, you never 
know what may turn up when so unlikely a 
thing as a tombstone is among the list of 
articles found in these pits! Not a tomb- 
stone such as we use, but a cone-shaped 
block covered on one side with a series of 
rough scratches like the mutilated backbone 
of a fish. Learned heads have puzzled over 
this inscription, and we are told that it 
means “The grave of Ebicatus son of 
Muco," though why a stone of a Celtic 
origin has got so far west as Silchester is not 
clear. Ogam stones, to give them their 
proper name, belong to Cornwall, Wales, and 
Ireland. Why, then, is poor Ebicatus’ monu- 
ment in a Hampshire well? Does it signify a 
successful Roman raid into the West, and 
the bearing off of Celtic prisoners to grind 
behind the mill; or will it be fair to suppose 
that they found the monument in situ and 
carried it off to help build their walls? 
Finally, what business has Ebicatus with a 
Latin name and a Celtic inscription ? 

We will turn from these searchings of 
mind to take note of the Roman artisan. 
The Romans have always had credit as 
fampus  wall-builders, a fame that has 
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penetrated even to the doings of Balbus in our 
first Latin book. But we doubt whether we 
fully realise that in the matter of the trades 
we should have less to teach him than is 
commonly believed. If we visit the Reading 
Museum we shall see in a case an iron 
plane, very similar in shape to those which 
are to be found in the cabinet-maker's work- 
shop to-day. Turn to another case, and 
there in front of you stand four field- 


TRE ROMAN TILE-MAKER, IN AN AMOROUS FIT, IX. 
BCRIBED "PUELLAM" (MY GIRL) ON IT WHILE IT 
WAS WET. 


anvils, or stakes,“ used by peasants for 
straightening their scythe-blndes on. A 
casual glance would suggest that they all 
came from the same factory ; but no, two 
were beaten out by a Roman smith eighteen 
centuries ago, while the other pair are almost 
fresh from Birmingham! 

And here is a still more striking instance 
of the resurrection of ideas—a rust-eaten 
screw with a tapering point, almost exactly 
similar to the familiar * Nettlefold " which 
we use for our woodwork. Our grandfathers 
had blunt-ended clumsy screws that needed 
a hole almost as big as themselves. Then 
the Nettlefold ” patent came along with the 
spiral tip that grips the wood and worms its 
way in; and to-day the screwmakers derive 
a huge profit from an “invention” which 
was known to the Romans in the time of 
Hadrian ! 

Nor were the Roman ladies ignorant of the 
convenencies of the toilet, for safety-pins havc 
been unearthed that closely resemble both in 
size and shape the most modern productions 
of the pin-maker; though to our grand- 
mothers a safety-pin was a rarity and a 
luxury. A gentleman once came into the 
Museum and was surprised, probably 
annoyed, to see under a case some pieces of 
fluted glass of a pattern exactly like one that 
he had just produced. No doubt his indig- 
nation abated when he learnt that the person 
who had "'cribbed" his ideas had died 
eighteen centuries before. 

Let us call in the aid of imagination to join 
the throng that pushes through the Western 
Gato of the city. Clumsy carts rumble in, 
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(The Roman workman was in possession of our 
modern tools.) 


and packhorses bearing merchandise; for 
Calleva is at the junction of roads to London, 
Winchester, Old Sarum, and Bath. From 
the guard-houses flanking the gate look out 
short, thick-set legionaries, representing the 
terrible soldiery that by its steady valour 
baffled the fierce onslaughts of the undisci- 
plined Britons. Before us is a vista of fine 
houses, temples, public baths, and dyeing 
works. If we follow the main stream 
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of passengers we shall find ourselves in the 
Forum, flanked on the west side by the great 
Basilica, or Town Hall. Here the busy 
crowd transacts business. The shopkeepers 
drive a brisk trade in the covered colonnade, 
and country produce is sold in the booths 
occupying the open space in the centre of 
the Forum. Fair-haired Briton elbows the 
dark Roman. Here a Roman magistrate or 
general is borne in his litter on the shoulders 
of four stalwart. slaves; there a high-born 
lady of his naiion is being curried to the 
house of a friend to pay a call. Who are 
these people with earnest faces who are 
passing out at the south-east entranee of the 
Forum? They are Christians, members of 
the small community that has a church 
close by, a structure forty-two feet long with 
an apse, or rounded Eastern end—the 
earliest Christian Church in Britain. The 
congregation is merely tolerated, not en. 
couraged, and yet not persecuted. The time 
will come when Constantine will openly pro- 
fess the tenets of Christianity, and then all 
will be well with them. 

Beware! A drove of rough-coated, long- 
horned cattle is coming down the street amid 
the shoutings of the equally fierce-looking 
cowherds. Let us step aside for safety into 
this dyer's workshop and eee what he is 
doing. He has a large cauldron on a brick 
hearth in which glows a charcoal fire. Hoe 
is dyeing fine linen with the famous Tyrian 
purple, so dear to his Roman masters when 
they array themselves in their best for the 
dainty banquet. Hark! a cohort of soldiers 
is passing; their hobnailed sandals clanking 
rhythmically on the cobbled road. They are 
passing through to garrison Sarum, and 
will halt here to drink a tankard of the 
rough Italian wine which our friend of the 
wine-shop keeps in the great six-foot barrels. 
They are fresh from the sea-coast, and they 
cast curious eyes upon the sights they see, 
wondering whether this busy, thriving town 
is the place where Roman and Saxon have 


brought with him improved agricultural 
methods to stave off famine, and built fine 
roads over which commerce may travel, and 
generally raised the standard of comfort? 
Nay, more, he has provided amusement for 
the populace. Even as the Englishman takes 
his cricket and football with him whitherso- 
ever he goes, so did the Roman, as soon as a 
town became of sufficient importance, build 
an amphitheatre—his Zoological Gardens 
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THE RoMAN LADY EVIDENTLY HAD HER 
SAFETY-PINa ! 


and Oval rolled into one, with a flavour cf 
Barnum and a strong dash of cruelty and the 
shambles. It is afternoon. Balbus locks 
his door and puts the clumsy key into his— 
no, they had no trouser-pockets in those 
days—toga fold. His wife and children and 
slaves are all going with him to see the great 
games which the Duumviri have set on foot. 
Every householder is doing the same as 
Balbus, and we soon find ourselves caught in 
the current of a dense crowd which moves 
steadily towards the Eastern Gate. We pass 
through it and are soon in the Amphi- 
theatre, which is already filling rapidly. It 
is the second largest in Britain; Dorchester 
alone can boast one of greater dimensions. 


THESE BARRELS WERE FOUND LINING A WELL. THRY ARE Six FEET HIGH. 


more than once crossed swords in deadly 
combat. Their passage causes the children 
to stop their game of knucklebones and run 
beside the troops, just as children always will. 

The Roman soldier is now hailed rather as 
a friend than as en enemy; for has he not 


All round run terraces cut in the gravel and 
clay embankment, sufficient to accommodate 
10,000 persons of all ranks and ages. Under 
an awning sits the governor of Calleva. By 
his side are Roman generals and other army 
officers, some British chieftains, specially in- 
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vited, and ladies of high degree—these last 
as eager as any for the scenes of bloodshed 
about to begin. l 

Gladiators come on and fight in pairs. 
The retiarius, with net and trident, speeds 
round the arena ns he gathers up the folds 
anew on his shoulders for another cast at the 
pursuing secutor, whose hopes lie in his long 
shield and short stabbing sword. The secutor 
stumbles, the deadly net is about him in a 
moment, and the fatal trident held aloft as 
the retiarius looks towards the governor’s 
awning for instructions. The secutor is no 
favourite, and the fierce Roman matrons 
have their thumbs turned up. The sign is 
given ; the trident falls, and slaves rush in 
to drag away the body, while others efface 
the marks of the conflict with fresh sand. 

The spectators lean forward with greater 
eagerness and a keener thirst for blood as 
one victim after another is disposed of. Man 
combats man, and beast mangles beast. The 
hardy wild boar is pitted against the great 
hounds, and the wolf is let loose on the 
mighty amoch, until the fine ladies and the 
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brutish slave are alike sated. The games 
at length come to an end, and the crowd 
jostles out again,-vociferously discussing the 
prowess of a popular gladiator or the points 
of a favourite hound. We draw aside to 
let the disputants pass. The voices become 
fainter and fainter, and we wake to find a 
ring of silent trees looking down on the 
damp, grassy oval where cattle browse; and 
we know that those myriad spectators have 
long ago passed into the silence of the 
cemetery outside the Northern Gate. 

Before leaving Silchester we pay a short 
visit to the little museum standing on the 
site of a chief magistrate's house. The most 
interesting exhibit is a fragment of tile on 
which the maker has scratched the word 
„ puellam," before which no doubt stood 
„mo.“ A novel love-letter indeed, more 
enduring than those written in ink and tied 
with ribbon! Close by is a funeral urn 
containing what was a Roman; and hard by it 
a horse’s snaffle, such as to-day is seen in the 
hunting-field. Pots and vases are ranged 
around, looking as fresh ag when they left 
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the potter’s hands ; and strange-looking knives 
and daggers, among which rust has played 
sad havoc; and the thousand-and-one things 
that helped the Roman to find life in Britain 
worth living. 

The time came when the great Empire was 
pressed hard by barbarian foes, and the troops 
had to leave these islands to fight nearer 
home. Commerce failed ; the roads fell into 
disuse ; and waves of Scandinavian invaders 
harried thecountry. Calleva declined. Her 
temples lost their worshippers and were 
uncared for. The Forum no longer echoed 
under the sandals of a busy multitude. 
The dyeing works closed from the lack of 
things to dye. Many of the great villas were 
“to let.” Their roofs fell in; the stonework 
of the walls was carried off and scattered. 
The humbler buildings rotted away. The 
sound of human football ceased in the streets. 

Thus time has gradually converted busy 
Bilchester into a cornfield; and the grey walls 
that once looked down on a thriving populace 
now keep silent guard over the newly turned 
furrows or the ripening crops. 
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THE AMERICA CUP CHALLENGER: “SHAMROCK IL" 


HEN Bir Thomas Lipton saw his fine 
yacht, Shamrock I., defeated off New 
York for the America Cup he resolved to 
build another fleet vessel to contend for the 
International trophy. Hence the designing 
of Shamrock II., and the building of the 
yacht on the most improved lines by Messrs. 
Denny Brothers, of Dumbarton. The 
"timbers"' are of nickel.steel, and she is 
plated with manganese-bronze. Mainmast, 
boom, and gaff are of light steel, but wood is 
used in bowsprit, topmast, topsail-yard, and 
jack-yard. 


F. BANKS 
(Chief Steward ). 


CAPTAIN SYCAMORE ` Str T. LIPTON. 
(Commander). 


Shamrock II. was launched from the 
Dennys' yard at Dumbarton on April 19, and 
soon began her trials at Southampton, being 
pitted against Shamrock I., which she beat 
easily. The two vessels, designed respectively 
by Mr. Watson and Mr. Fife, differ very con- 
siderably. The aluminium of Shamrock I. 
has given place to manganese-vronze, which 
offers a fairer surface and less friction than 
lead. The boom of Shamrock II. is the 
longest spar of the kind ever fitted in a 
racing yacht, measuring no less than 112 ft. 
from gooseneck to outhaul. The bowsprit is 


Mr. G. L. WATSON 
(Designer). 


distinctly shorter than that carried by Sham- 
rock I, In the mast now stepped the American 


lead has been followed in making the topmast 
telescope into the main spar. The freeboard 
is very low as compared with Shamrock I. 
Shamrock II. represents the very latest 
conceptions of Mr. Watson, her talented 
designer. He has aimed at combining light- 
ness of materials with strength of con- 
struction, stability, and fineness of lines. 
The chief innovation on established practice 
is carrying the leaden ballast inside the hull 


instead of outside, thus putting back the 
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l C. BIPFEN 
(Chief Officer). 


W. PooLx 
(Chief Cook). 


The Owner, Designer, Commander, Officers, and Crew of Shamrock II.“ 
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hands of the clock to those early days when 
racing-yachts were sometimes used as 
cruisers. The mast, too, is stepped farther 
forwards, while Mr. Watson has copied more 
from nature's modelling of birds than of 
fishes in throwing the beam much more 


of the new cutter in a hard blow, and she 
fared badly in the Solent. Unquestionably, 
her spread of canvas is enormous, and when 
beating to windward in a stiff breeze a good 
hold of the water is essential if she is to 
stand up to the pressure. But with a free or 
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Launch of Shamrock II. 


forward than in any of his previous designs. 
The Canadians build very smart boats on 
similar lines, and have by no means fared 
worst in their encounters with their neigh- 
bours! cracks. Some critics early expressed 
doubt about the weatherliness and staunchness 
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light wind, hez speed should be exceptional ; 
and it is to be hoped, therefore, that the clerk 
of the weather will behave in a friendly 
manner when the forthcoming matches take 
place. A fair field and no favour is what all 
must desire, and may the best boat win! 
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THE PARCEL. 


I. 


0* Secundus, 
There's a parcel come for me! 
If you want to know whiat’s ia it, 
Just wait here for half a minute, 
I lave leave to go and fetch it, aud we'll open it 
and see. 


11. 
Look, Secundus! 
Here you are—and what a size! 
Isu't it a good old pater? 
Isn't it a dear old mater? 
So carly in the term to try and take me by surprise! 


111. 
Think, Secundus, 
Ok all that’s packed inside ! 
Won't the second dormitory 
Have a night of grub and glory, 
When lights are out—and masters—and the contents 
we divide ? 


lV. 
Now, Secundus, 
Get your knife and cut the string. 
Not my fingers, silly duffer ! 
Don't cut them or you shall suffer: 
I won't give you a sausage-roll, a tart, or anything. 


V. 
Next. Secundus. 
The paper off must come! 
Now, then, we shall quickly tell—— Oh! 
Whet a trick to play a fellow! 
Only books and boots, which I thought lost, but lefc 
a. heme ! 
H. Sr. JUUN SEAMER, 


Ee-int.olh bongborrabin. 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


OH, THOSE NAMES! 


A MELBOURNE reaver writes : “ You often have jokes 
about Welsh names in your paper, but what do you 
think of these Australian ones ?—Never-never, Never- 
tire, Howlong, Wait-a-bit, Sulky, Comanavadrink, 
Quart Pot Creek, Satan s Toe, Watchem, Sink-or-swim, 
Sulky Gully, Gentleman's Halt, Wee Waa, Cross-over, 
Banjoewangie, Bet Bet, Sheet of bark, Blue-gum flat, 
Boomahnoomoonah, Woolloomooloo, Duckrabanyule, 
Conniwirrícoo, Dooboobetio, Puckupunyal, Skeletou 
Creek, Tallygaroopua. 

“This is only a very small example of some of the 
names in use here; there are many worse. The en- 
closed cutting is from the ‘Sydney Bulletin’: When 
1 first read * Banjo's > verses entitiel Those Names,’ I 
was struck with the strange melodies of the aboriginal 
tongue, and determined that I would make a study of 
the nomenclature of Australia. Needless to say that 
my ardour was damped at the outset by some of the 
words I struck. Travelling in the Clarence River 
district, for instance, I inquired as to the aboriginal 
nanie of the river, and found from reliable sources 
that it is Booroogarrubowyraneyand, meaning heul 
of the salt-water. It is a compound of three words, 

booroogarra '—salt-water ; *bowyra ’—Lead of creek ; 

neyand'—top. The natives of the Tenterfield distriot 
still use the name. Other portentous names are 
* Choongurracarranarindearn,’ meaning ‘the pelican 
corroborec-ground'; from ‘choon-gurra,’ a pelican. 
(Name of a hill close to Boy's Bay, Tweed Heads, aud 
now known as Observatory Hill) * Murracouipagooran- 
dannie'—an aboriginal with a hand cut off. (A pluce 
neat Murrabrine.) *Warrapanillamulloolucoopallinie ’ 
—a caue grass clay pan, the shape of a lez. with 
Woogroa tres growing round it. In the Macquarie and 
Castlereageo districts the ‘hereaftcr’ is known us 


* 


three moves. 


CHESS. 


Problem No. 599. 
By F. A. L. Kuskop. 


| BLACK. | 


a b ". 4D — Fa - hn 


WHITE. 5+4=9 pieces, 


White to play and mate in three (3) moves. 


The author of this problem has produced 
another solution by shifting the position 
thus: White, K—K B 7; R—K 3; D—K B 
sq.; Ps—Q 3 and K Kt 3. Black, K K B 1; 
Ps—Q 4, K Kt 4 and 5. White mates in 
The two solutions are equally 
pretty, and testify that these shift problems 
are very interesting, but there are only a few 
positions which allow such a shifting. Mr. 
Kuskop calls the two problems The New 
Zealand Twins.” 


Four-Movers (continued). 


Among the simpie four-movers is one by 
W. A Shinkman thus: White, K—K B3; 
RK B 4; Bs—K B7andK R6; P---QBs. 
Black, K—K 4: B—Q Kt 3; Ps—Q 5. K B3 
and 4. The solution shows a mate with the 
B on both sides: 1, R- R4, P—Q 6. 2, B— 
Bsq,BxP. 3,R—Q4, K or BX R. 4,B— 
Kt 2 or B 4, mate. If 1, P—D 5, then 2. 
R—R 5 or B P, ch., a dual continuation to 
be avoided by placing the Black B on K 2. 
There is also small force in a clever four- 
mover by P. Klett: White, K—Q R 4; Bs— 
QB3andK B5; Kt—Q B4; Ps—Q 3, K2 
and K B 6. Black, K—Q 4; B—Q E eq.: 
Kt—Q Kt sq.; Ps—Q B 3, Q 2 and k B 2. 
The B moves behind the Ps, thus: 1, B—R 
3. K- B 4. 2, B—B sq., K—Q 4 (if P—Q 4, 
then B—Kt 4, ch.) 3, P- K 4, ch., K—B 4. 
4, P—Q4, mate. Equally amusing is this by 
A. Bayersdorfer : White, K—Q R 2; Bs—Q8 
and K 4; Kts—Q 4 and K B 6; Ts-Q 
Kt 3, Q B 5, and K 2. Black, K—Q Kt 5: 
B—-K6;Kt—QB7; Ps—Q R 3, Q Kt 4, and 
KB5. Fine mates with Band Kt: 1, B—1ts, 
Kt- R 8 (or a) (Kt x Kt produces Kt—Q 5, ch. 
and B—K7, mate). 2, B--R 5, ch., Kh xP (if 
K.x B, Kt—B 6, mate). 3, Kt—K 4. ch., K x 
Kt. 4, B—B3, mate. (a) B—B 7. 2, Kt 
B 6, ch., K—B, 6. 3, Kt—K 4, mate: but Kx 
P; 3, B—K 7, ch, K— Kt 3. 4, Rt-Q 5, 
mate. E. Enderle has only four White pieces 
in this: White, K--Q R7; Q—K Kt 6; B— 
K Kt 8; P—Q2. Black, K-Q5; B—Qht 
7; PSR 5, QB 4, Q3 and 4. The first 
move B—R 7 allows the Ps to move to R 6 
or B 5, or the K to B 5, and there follow the 
Q to Q 3, or takes P, or to B 2, ch., and thea 
the Q plays again, and the P or Q mates. 

Solution of No. 598.—1, Kt—B 4, and the 
Q mates at B sq. or 2, or K 4 or 5, according 
to Black’s play. 


TO CHESS CORRESPONDENTS. 


F. J.—W. H. Gundry's No. 594 requires the K at R 4, eise 
there would bc 1. to K 4. The Pat B 6 in Na $93 
prevents 1, K—B 7. 


R. W.—A pretty three-mover will be No. 600, and then 
a beautiful four-mover wiil follow. 


W. A. C.—5+5=10 pieces are sufficient. Keep the Ks, 
White Rs, Band Kt in their places, and place Black 
Ps onQ Kt 2, 3, QB5and K B 6. 


Write to E. Harber, 50 Abbey Gardens, St. John's 
W cod, N. w., for playing games by correspondence. 


—— 90,9 ,09—— 


DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


JULY. 


The Poultry Run, Pigeon Loft, Aviary, 
Rabbitry, Our Pet Dog, Kitchen 
Garden, and Flower Garden. 


By Dr. GORDON STABLES, M. D., R.N. 


1 Pouttny Rux.—Fowls should be living in 

clover just uow, eggs ought still to be plentiful, and 
healthy hens that have dove laying may, atter a week 
or two on the grass, grace the dining-room table. But 
this is asomewhat unwholesome mouth if you do not 
keep things clean and tidy, Do not have a dirty floor in 
the house, a dirty nest-box, nor a dirty perch and ladder. 
It will really pay you to keep things clean. See after 
the ruu also, and if your birds cannot get a grass run, 
throw vegetable refuse from the garden into the 
gravel run, but, of course, they will not thrive so well 
if they have not the gruss to disport themselves 
upon. 

Give laying hens plenty of food, but not enough to 
fatten them. 

Weed out your cockerels, and place them bv them- 
eelves to fatten for the market. Rive boiled and with 
sugar added will suit very well for this purpose. Four 
times a day Is none too often to feed. 

Stand the drinking-water out of the sun, and keep 
the fountain always weil filled. 


Tur PIGEON LorT.— Breeding pigeons is really a most 
delightful fad. The breeding and training of carrier 
pigeons is another. Remember, these are not the 
eclegant-looking and shapely pigeon that goes by the 
name of carrier in books, It is a much more dowdy- 
looking individual called the Belgian rogageur. But he 
possesses the homing instinct in a marked and wondrous 
degree. After you have trained one properly vou may 
take him with you a distance of two or three hundred 
miles, and, attaching a message in a quill to his upper 
thigh, let him off. He will be home long before a train 
could be. As he enters his place he rings an electric 
bell and the message he brings is gladly received. 

But for ordinary birds begin with tumblers or 
pouters, and when you have pained experience with 
these you may advance to the more difficult breeds. 


THE AVIARY.—I say to yon also get a book or two 
oue on canaries, the other on the care of ordinary birds, 
Why not have a very large aviary for British birds built 
in a corner of your own room. But, however large it 
may be, it must not be overcrowded. Well, as I am 
constantiy being asked how to feed and treat. the more 
ordinary British birds, let me mention a few here. 

Siskin.—Seeis: canary, flax, maw, and a few grains of 
hemp. Water. 

Blackbirds.—Biy cage. Lay at bottom paper and a 
turf; gravel; German paste, minced meat, ripe fruit, 
slugs, eto, Pure water. 

Bullfinch.—A large swing cage, pleuty of pure water, 
gravel. Food: canary, hemp, rape, lettuce, out grits, 
German paste, green weeds. 

The Suntings are all hard-billed birds and therefore 
see feeders, 

The Chafinch, with its great beauty of plumage, is 
fed and treated like the Bullfinch, and the same may 
be raid for the Goldfinch. 

The Maypie makes a splendid pet, but should never 
be put fua cage. It will steal anything it can tackle, 
but it steals in such a funny, independent way that one 
can't beangry. It does not require much feeding or 
seeing to, but will pick up a living anyhow. When in 
cage give ita German paste of some kind and plenty of 
bone to pick. The (Aou, the Jackdai, and the Crow 
are all fed on thesame principles, I may continue this 
subject in my next. 


THE RABBITRY.—Remember these truths: 1. The 
larger rabbit-hutches are the better. 2. The nore clean 
they are kept the better will the rabbits thrive, The 
cleanliness must apply to the bedding as well as to the 
floors. I do not think that the rabbit is by any means 
a filthy animal, and I feel sure that if he had necess 
from his hutch to a little back yard he would never wet 
his bedding or boards. 3. Kabbits ought to have a little 
hay rack. 4. They ought to be fed with great regu- 
lari: y, but nothing should be left lying about to rot and 
makea mess, 5. Rabbits must have light, fresh air, 
and exercise, else you may look out for all sorts of 
troubies. 


OvR PET DoG.—See that you groom him every My 
with brush and comb, but once s fortnight will be time 
enough to give him a wash. When he gets wer, be 
sure to rub him down with a roughish towel. Always 
feed him regularly. Do not give many bones nor much 
fat. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN.—Greens, cubbages, savoys, 
and Scotch kale may now be planted for winter use. 
Weeds are still growing apace, They must be kept 
down with the hoe aud never a'lowed to seed. The 
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nicest vegetable, I think, existing is sprouting broccoli. 
next come Brussels sprouts, then Scotch kale, and then 
cauliflower, 

As vou dig your potatoes it is a good plan to plant 
vegetables. You should have a small bed of these. so 
that vou may pull them just as you want them. Water 
well in dry weuther. 


THE FLOWER Gant DñEN.— This will want a good deal 
of attention. Be careful, anyliow, that the ground 
does not get hard. After you have removed all the 
deal leaves amd weeds, gently stir about the flowers 
und then give a little water. 


ENTOMOLOGY. 
By rue Rey, THEODORE Woop, F. E. s. 


Tuk greatest need of the entomologist in July is a 
pair of seven-leagued boots. How nice it would be 
to spend the morning in hunting Purple Emperors 
in the New Forest, and the afternoon in climbing Ben 


‘Lomoud in search of Mountain Ringlets, and then to get 


back in time to sugar in the evening! Next day one 
might slip over to the Norfolk Broads or the Cain- 
bridzeshire fens for an hour or two with tne Swallow- 
tails, and then run across to the Devonshire lanes in 
search of Jersey Tigers ! 

Perhaps, when M. Zeppelin has finished inventing his 
gir-ship, we shall be able to do these things even with- 
out the boots in question. Till that happy day dawns, 
however, the only thing to do is to make the best of the 
localitv in which one happens to find oneself, and to 
work it thoroughly ; and it is wonderful how much may 
be done even in a limited and apparently unpromising 
area, Within six miles of Charing Cross, for instance, 
I managed to work up a list of more than two hundred 
species of buttertlies and moths and very nearly seven 
hundred of beetles, although I only had a narrow strip 
of woodland, a couple of meadows, aud a bit of railway 
bank by way of collecting ground. 

Farther atield, of course, greater things still can be 
done ; and July is just abont the very best montà in 
all the twelve for doing them. No less than forty-one 
different kinds of butterflies are on the wing. Look 
out in woods for the beautiful White Admiral ( Limenitis 
sibulla floating gracefully through the air inthe hottest 
sunshine If dog violets are plentiful, too, you ought to 
get the Silver-washed Fritillary (Argunnis paphia), 
which has a most annoying habit of sitting on the very 
top of a bramble-bush, where you cannot strike at it 
without the risk of tearing your net all to pieces, 
Then possibly you may hit upon a meadow which is 
literally alive with Marbled Whites (Arge gatatea), 
though you may search the country round about for 
miles and never come across another specimen. The 
Silver-studded Blue (Lycena cegon) may turn up on 
elialk downs and henthis. It is supposed to be local, 
bnt is probably often overlooked. And towards the 
end of the month the pretty pale Clialk-hill Blue 
(L. corydon) may very Iſxelx bear it company. 

Moths, too, are exceedingly plentiful. Look out for 
the Wood Leopard (Zeuzera cesculi), more especially in 
orchards. You will probably find it resting on the 
trunks of the trees.“ Footinen," too, ought to be about. 
They are not easy to see, owing to the peculiar manner 
in which they fold their wings ; but you may beat them 
out of the branches of trees which are thickly covered 
with lichens. Then the beautiful Cinnabar (Euehelia 
e che] flies among ragwort, Where later on you may 
find its black and orange caterpillar, The Black 
Arches (Liparis monacha) sits on the trunks of oak 
trees, and the Satin Moth (L. salicis) on those of willow 
and poplar. The Scarce Vapourer (Orquia gonostigma) 
darts erratically about in the sunshine, as though it 
constantly forgot where it was going, and hadn't the 
slightest idea how to get there; and the Oak Eggar 
(Bombyx roboris) flies wildly about over heaths, as if 
its sole aim and object were to cover the greatest 
possible extent of ground jn the shortest possible space 
of time. Fora fellow who is fat, and who wants to 
get into condition, I can recommend no better exercise 
than chasing the latter insect up and down heather- 
covered slopes on a hot day ! 

If you can get to a fir wood, do so by all means, for 
there are several moths which you will never find any- 
where else. One of these is the Pine Beauty (Fidonta 
piniaria), the male aud female of which are so unlike 
one another that vou might almost take them for dif- 
ferent insects. Lou can get it by shaking the lower 
boughs of the trees, or by striking the trunks sharply 
with à heavy stick. Tbe pretty little Peacock Meth 
(Macaria liturata) is to be obtained in the same way, 
aud so is the Satin Beauty (Boarmia abielaria), while 
just now and then one meets with the pretty Dotted 
Beauty (Cleora glabraría), whose caterpillar feeds on 
the lichens which prow on the branches. 

Heather, too, has several insects peculiarly its own. 
There is the Bordered Grey (Selidosema plumaria), for 
example, Which you may kick up as you walk along. 
And by night sueh * good things“ as the Heath Rustic 
(Agrotis agathina) and the Grey Rustic (Noctua 
neglecta) coe to suck the nectar from its blossoms. 
These, of course, will not make their appearance until 
quite the end of the month. 

"Sugar" as often as you cau. I know few experi- 
ences more thoroughly exciting than this mode o“ 
collecting in a good locality on a favourable night; 
yet I am constantly being told by collectors that. they 
have tried it without success One reason is, I think, 
that they do not choose the right situations, Sugaring 
in a garden or an orchard, for example, rarely pays. 
Neither does it do to apply the bait to pests or palings. 
Why not? I can’t tell you that, but the moths don't 
like it. Try one of those clearings in a largish wood, 
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however, where the trees are few and far between, and 
sugar only those with rough bark, and you will be 
surprised at the result. It is by no menns an 
uncommon thing, for example, to have an uverage 
of ten or a dozen moths on everv tree right through 
the evening, to say nothing of beetles, and earwigs, and 
centipedes, and slugs, and even field mice! The toads 


` find out what is going on, too, and eome and sit at the 


roots of the trees, waiting for the intoxicated revellers 
to fall helplessly to the ground, while bats and nightjars 
flit by, and pick off a moth as they pass. After balt an 
hour or 80 one's boxes are all full. Then the killing- 
bottle has to be brought into requisition, so ns to act 
them free, and before very long they are filled for the 
second time, And so the fun goes on till one has to 
pack up one's traps and return home. 

Oh, it is a splendid way of collecting: and though T 
gave up butterflies and moths years ago in favour of 
beetles, which are far more numerous and very much 
more interesting, yet I have never ceased to regret the 
time when I used to go out night after night with 
treacle-tin and net and lantern, and get back tired but 
happy, somewhere near twelve or one, with almost 
more captives than I could manage to set on the 
morrow. 
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THE GAME OF LIFE. 


READY, boys: aye, ready! 

Be that your counter-sign, 
Whether you face the music 

Or whether you toe the line: 
Ready for school or scrimmage, 

In work and play the same ; 
night through, from start to fiuish, 

Ready to play the game! 


Whatever the prize you try for— 
Bursary, berth, or goal— 
Put into it all your mettle; 
Do it with heart and soul. 
Whatever is worth the doing, 
Do without fear or shame, 
Aud, whether you're up or under, 
Be sure you play the game! 


The race is not to the swifter, 
Nor yet the fight to the strong— 
You may lose and yet be victor ; 
You may pass and yet be wrong. 
But i£ you fail in the struggle, 
Nor whine nor shirk the blame; 
There is no disgrace in failure 
If only you play the game! 
WALTER C. HOWDEN. 


ou, oe 


MY DIARY. 


T began in dull December 
With a grandly written First“; 

And the items I remember 

Must have made the binding burst: 
For 'tis split in many places 

(With hilarity or rage?) 
And a want of thought leaves traces 

Upon every other page. 


But while safely in seclusion 
Let me scan it for a spell; 
Read the tales of old delusion 
That the ancient pages tell. 
Entry one: “I rose at seven, 
And I breakfasted at nine; 
Fed the rabbits at eleven 
And, at one, sat down to dine.” 


Entry two: December 2nd. 
Sunny day, but rather cold. 
Tom the kitten, so we've reckoned, 
Is exactly two months old. 
Found my skates extremely rusty ; 
Rubbed them up and oiled the straps. 
I shall find them ‘none so dusty’ 
When we have a frost, perhaps.” 


So for weeks and months together 
Run the dreary pages on: 
Dull remarks about the weather; 
Schemes for actions never done. 
O my diary, I implore you— 
If you have a sense of right— 
In this box where T restore you 
Keep discreetly out of sight. 
JOHN LEA. 


| 
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Novick TO CONTHIBUTORS.— All manuscripts intended 
Jor the Boy's OWN PAPER should be addressed to the 
Editor, 56 Paternoster Row, and must hare the name 
and address of the sender clearly written thereon, and 
in any accompanying letter THE TITLE OF THE MS. 
must be giren, Miscellaneous voluntary contributions 
are submitted in too great numbers to be returned unless 
stamps are sent to cover postage, and the Editor cannot 
correspond regarding them, or hold himself in any way 
responsible for length of detention or accidental loss, 
though every care is taken. The number of MSS. sent to 
the Office is so great that a considerable time must neces- 
sarily elapse before their turn for consideration arrives, 

Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication 
of the monthly part containing them. The receipt 
conveys the copyright of manuscripts to the Religious 
Tract Society, with liberty for them, at their discretion, 
to publish such works separately, Republication by 
authors on their own account must always be the 
subiect of special arrangement before submitting their 
MSS.: and whenecer any special value is put upon a 
MS. bu the author this fact must be clearly stated when 
sending in, or it cannot afterwards be recognised. 


To CORRESPONDENTS.—Replies to correspondents are 
not sent by post, and to this rule there can be no excep- 
tion —the sending of stamped and addressed envelopes 
notwithstanding. 

Replies on all questions of any general interest are giren 
in these columus in due course, 


J W. BRIDGE.—In Spiropole there are two courts 
fifteen feet square, and there are two players, thegame 
being nine points, each point being obtained by 
wrapping the string right round the pole so that the 
ball is close up. The pole and string and ball and 
the net to hold the ball—an important item—ara 
sold where tennis materials are sold. The line and 


net and ball cost a shilling complete and a bamboo 
does very well for a pole. 
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ONE. GLIMPSE of THE í3.O.P.AKE f THE WHOLE WORLD KIN 


A. B. R. (Mussoorle).— Les; you are now eligible to 
join in our competitions. 


BLACKHRADS (Wearied One).—One of the most diffi- 
cult complaints to cure in the world, trifling though 
it may seem Bathe well with very hot water, then 
squeeze out and use a lead lotion, followed by zinc 
ointment. 


Doc KILILIN G HENS (S. H. W.).—Ohastise him, but let 
him know what it is for. 


Canary (C. Forbes).—Do not breed at all from a cock 
who eats the eggs. 


GOLD Fisu (W. M.).—Feed on six ants’ eggs daily to 
each fish and keep in clean soft water. 


BaGpiprs (C. Moffat).— Write to Mr. Marr, Music 
Warehouse, Aberdeen. 


BITING NAILS AND TALKING) TO HIMSELF (H. T. (:.). 
It is a nervous affection and must be so treated. 
You must spend more time at exercise in the fresh 
air; you must eat well of easily digested food ; you 
must have your windows open all night; you must 
take a cold bath every morning summer and winter, 
and for three weeks at a time take a small tea- 
spoonful of Fellows' syrup after every meal. 


BAD HABITS (D. R. N. and R. C.).—In very strong 
athletic young fellows dreams like those you com- 
plain of may be to some extent natural, but by your 
evil habits you have induoed them. If you cannot 
Jead a pure and sinless life you'll be half an idiot, if 
indeed you do not fill an early grave. That is 
straight talking. Go to your own doctor for the 
treatment of nervousness. 


GuUINEA-PIGs, ETC. (F. G C.).—1. Rubble and cement. 
2. Refer to back numbers of ** B.O.P." 


To Vera RiniNG and M. Rest.—Dr Gordon Stables, 
R.N., is very pleased indeed to know that he has 
friends in far-away Russia who read the denr old 
"B.O.P." Yes; the doctor loves all animals, and he 
thinks no boy or girl can be really good who does 
not. Success to your wondrous pussy. 


—CHAT-E 0. CROMGt CÓ. 


TRAINING (G. E. N.).—Training won't be rused, and 
you must first get the digestive organs in order by 
the usual means. 


ROLLED SHOULDERS (S. de T.).—There is nothing for it 
but systematic drill. 


COLLIS ILL (Kennel).—You must give meat diet, and 
wash the body with a good soap, afterwards using 
Spratt’s Cure for the Mange. 


AN AUTHOR'S LIFE (P. A. C., New South Wales).—We 
do not advise you, Percy, if you can do anything el«. 
Almost all authors have some hard struggles. Butif 
5 must, you should begin at the bottom of the tree 

y writing short descriptive articles to the locais, 
then short stories, and then a book ; but where oue 
succceds, forty fail, and it is not wise, therefore, to 
throw up your present occupation. 


TROOPER BERTIE.—The answer is that it does not, and 
that there would be no fires in the open air if it did. 
Cut off the light and you will see the embers glowing 
which seemed to be black and cold. 


INVESTIGATEUR.—Look at “ The Studio" or “ The Art 
Journal" Liquid Indian iuk and any peu suitable 
for the character of the drawing. 


J. E. L.—The information could be obtained from tbe 
High Commissioner for Canada, Victoria Strert. 
Westminster, or, perhaps, from the Emicrants' 
Information Office, 31 Broadway, Westminster. 


T. SrEVENSON.—You nre not allowed to make gun- 
Tov den even in small quantities, without a licen-e. 
t is against the law. Refer to the Explosives 
Act. 


W. S. SpurGix.—If you had taken in the “B.O.P.” 
longer vou would have known that the method yon 
describe of using a watch as a compass originally 
appeared in these pages. 


TK WHEREROA —You can get a yacht like The Licely 
from Mr. E. H. Crocombe, 86, College place, N. Ww. 
as stated in the original article on page $21 of the 
Eighteenth Volume. 
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“DAISY CLAIM,” 
KLONDIKE. | 


¿ By WiLLIAM James Marx. 


CHAPTER XIIJ.— THE RUSH TO THE DIGGINGS. 


13 at Forty Mile rapidly increased 

as rumours of the marvellous discovery 
spread. Carmack's friends having secured 
their own claims, had no further interest in 
keeping the matter quiet, and very soon all 
the neighbourhood knew about it. 

Then began a regular exodus. Everyone 
who could beg, borrow, or steal a boat, canoe, 
or anything that would float, started up the 
Yukon to the Klondike. The men in Forty 
Mile had the first chance, but very soon the 
news was carried to the outlying creeks, and 
the miners came hurrying in. All day and all 
night long boats went up and down the river 
in never-ending procession, one line carry- 
ing prospectors to the gold-fields, the other 
bringing back their lucky comrades who had 
already made themselves safe. B 

No one escaped the fever. Men with good 
claims rushed off with the rest eager to share 
sj the new find, and there was room for 
all. 

As I have explained, digging could not begin 
till the winter, so we filled up the time by 
transferring our goods, building a new 
“shack,” and getting things in order 
generally. 

On this occasion we contented ourselves by 
running up a very rough hut, warm and water- 
tight, but lacking the finish of Daisy Cottage. 

Having husbanded our provisions very 
carefully, we were well off for food, and could 
afford to face the future calmly. 

Humanly speaking, all doubt as to our 
success had vanished. The ground beneath 
our feet was literally packed with gold, 
waiting to be shovelled out. 

At last the water and surface gravel froze 
and the winter's work commenced. As it 
was impossible to hire extra labour, Reggic 
and I worked our two claims alternately, in 
order to fully secure our rights in them. 

" After the clean-up," said my chum, 
„we'll put our stuff together and share out 
equally. By the look of things there are a 
dozen huge fortunes in each claim." 

This was no exaggeration. The amount 
of gold was really fabulous, and, striking as 
were the results on the Bonanza, the scene 
of Carmack's discovery, they did not compare 
with those on Daisy Creek. 

White Indian had made no mistake in 
advising us where to peg our stakes. 

Every evening we washed out a little gravel 
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for despising the main creek, now admitted 
our good sense in following White Indian's 
&dvice. 

We had reckoned the claim in Circle rich, 
but it was merely pinchbeck in comparison 
with this. 

There was little leisure for conversation, 
but wherever two or three miners gathered 
together the talk turned on Circle City. 

„Cute fellows, the Yanks,” one miner 
would say; ‘‘but I fancy we've gone one 
better this time." 

* Won't they be wild when the news drifts 
down, eh? Well have 'em swarming over 
here hot-foot. Lucky the river's frozen! " 

„That won't keep them back if they get to 
know anything; they'll come up on iL: ice. 
A good job for us, too. We can do with a 
hundred or so to work our claims." 

The men generally displayed a little jubi- 
lation in these talks, for there was much 
rivalry between Forty Mile and Circle, and 
not always of the friendliest character. 

Personally, I did not think the Yanks would 
abandon good paying property on the strength 
of & mere rumour, especially as winter had 
now set in.with all its usual severity. 

However, they could come and welcome, as 
far as we were concerned. We had no fear 
of the Daisy Claim drama being played the 
second time. 

Reggie laughed when I mentioned the 
matter to him. 

„They will be mild enough here," said he, 
“or the Canadian police will quickly shift 
them. I'm thankful, though, it isn't our 
turn to travel. Doing that journey once in a 
lifetime is enough to satisfy me." 

* Yet, after all, they did us a good turn,” 
said I, looking at our gold-bearing dump. 

“Ag it turned out, yes; but they didn't 
mean it, my boy!" 

It was now the end of December ; the days 
were short, the cold was terrible, but we 


worked on steadily, shovelling out gold and 


making light of hardships. 

At the beginning of the new year, the first 
batch of Americans from Circle City crawled 
up the bank of the Klondike River. For 
nearly three hundred miles they had pushed 
their way over the lumps of ice and frozen 
snow in order to get a share of the golden 
store. 

Of course it was much too late for them to go 
prospecting, but they could easily sell their 
labour, and at & very high figure. Fifteen 
dollars a day was a very common wage, and 
in many cases the owners offered fifty per 
cent. of all the gold taken from a special piece 
of ground set apart for the man to work. 

These pioneers were quickly followed by 
others, and every day brought one or more 
groups of exhausted travellers, who, after 
experiencing the most fearful hardships, bad 
managed to reach their goal. 

How many perished miserably by the way 
I do not know, but rumour floated strange and 
harrowing tales to us at Daisy Creek. 

One morning, directly after breakfast, 
Reggie started off for the Bonanza to see if 
he could induce anyone to come to work for us. 

It was nearly noon when he returned, and 
then to my astonishment I saw him stum- 
bling up the creek carrying a miner’s kit on 
his back and supporting a staggering man. 

Get some water boiled, Dick," cried he 
cheerily, “and make a pot of tea. 
brought an old friend to see you." 

* Who is it?“ I called back hastily. 

“Phineas Cockle! Look alive with the 
tea!” 

Without waiting to hear more, I ran to the 
“shack,” and made speedy preparations for 
brewing a strong cup of tea. 

Our old acquaintance was sorcly in need 
of refreshment. His cheeks were pinched, 
his eyes hollow, he swayed to and fro like a 


drunken man, and but for Reggie’s support - 


‘ould have fallen helplessly to the ground. 
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* Where did you find him? " I asked. 

* On the main creek. He has walked all 
the way from Circle and carried his kit. I 
wonder he isn't dead. Where's the water- 
proof? Spread it out, will you, and then give 
me & hand." 

Between us we placed the exhausted miner 
on the ground, covered him with blankets, 
and forced him to drink some of the boiling 
tea. Then we gave him some food, which he 
could barely swallow, and wrapped him up 
warmly. 

He could not speak, indeed he seemed 
scarcely conscious of what was going on ; but 
the food and hot liquid did him good, and 
presently he fell aslecp. 

Just in time," muttered Reggie. An- 
other hour or so and it would have been too 
late. Fancy carrying his kit from Cirele, 
and in the depth of winter! He must have 
a constitution of iron. Anyway, I'm jolly 
glad he pulled through; I haven't forgotten 
how pluckily he stood up for us." 

*! You don't think there's any doubt of his 
coming round? 

„Oh, no. We'll feed him up for a couple 
of days, keep him warm, and he'll be all 
right." 

“ Did he know you down yonder? ” 

“ Just at first, and the poor old chap looked 
quite pleased to see me. Then he broke 
down altogether." 

Leaving him sleeping nicely, we went to 
our claims and took a spell at digging, work- 
ing doubly hard to make up for lost time. 

The American was still asleep on our 
return, and we made no attempt to waken 
him till supper was ready, when he was able 
to eat a little more food. 

Next day he had recovered sufficiently to 
tell his story, and you may be sure we listened 
with eager attention. 

*I don't know wbo brought the news," 
he began, “but just before Christmas we 
heard that up here you were all walking 
on gold. We didn't reckon much on the yarn 
al first, but graduelly one and another began 
to think there might be something in it. 
Then two smart fellows with a dog-team 
loaded up and stole away in the night, after 
selling their claim. That made things hum. 
Everyone thought he was missing a good 
thing, and wanted to be off. The lucky chaps 
who owned dogs cleared, or swapped the 
animals for gold-mines. Weston sold his 
claim, and two days afterwards the buyer had 
packed up. The crowd was a wonderful 
sight. I remember when I was in Cali- 
forny-——" 

„No, you don't," laughed Reggie. That 
wil keep. Just now we want to hear 
about Circle." 

^ Wel], Circle got badly bitten, I can tell you. 
You'd have thought the plague had broken 
out. At last the dogs were all gone, and 
then & fellow started pulling his sleigh him- 
self; said he'd get through or freeze. By 
this time I was pretty well crazy. My dump 
had panned out fairly wellat the last clean-up, 
but once this Klondike fever got me I couldn't 
rest. There were no more dogs or sleighs, 
but I wouldn't be beaten, so I just packed 
my kit and all the food I could carry.“ 


"It was a mad business," exclaimed 
Reggie. 
“It was," returned Phineas solemnly; 


“and I'm not the only madman by a long 
way. You see twas the food did me. I 
couldn't eat much, because there was all the 
winter and spring in front of me. One meal 
a day was my allowance, and I couldn't 
really afford that." 

„But where did you sleep?" I asked. 

“On the Yukon, sonny, with a blanket to 
cover me. There's more than one man sleep- 
ing there still, and they're not tender-feet 
either. I thought of you two often and often, 
when I was dragging along there with the 
mere’ry down to freezing-point." 
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"Oh," said Reggie, twas different with 
us. We had a good dog-team and plenty of 
everything. We lived like princes! But 
what about Circle? I suppose it’s pretty well 
deserted ? ” 

„J guess it’s a dead town by now,” said 
Phineas. “A few stuck to it that they'd stay, 
but I guess they’ve altered their minds.” 

“Did you hear any more about the 
nuggets ?” 

„Never a word. Ephraim P. Batt was put 
in possession of Daisy Claim, and he had a 
poor broken-down fellow named Webster to 
help him. I left them in Circle, but likely 
enough they’re tramping this way by now.” 

As soon as Phineas had finished relating 
his adventures, he began to ask questions 
about the new discovery, being eager to 
dang if we had, as he expressed it, struck it 
rich. 

“ You shall see for yourself in the morning.” 
Reggie answered, and you will say that 
whoever stole your nuggets did us a good 
turn. Meanwhile, what do you intend 


doing?“ 


Phineas shook his head. 

„That's a puzzle," he said. “I can’t put 
in a stake now, and if I could, I haven't 
enough food to carry me through till the 
steamer comesup. Unless some one gives me 
a job all found,’ I'll just have to starve.” 

„There's no need to do that," laughed 
Reggie. Look here, I'll make you an offer. 
We'll find your food, give you fifteen dollars 
& day, and five per cent. on the clean-up. 
What do you say?” 

“That I'd be fairly robbing you," said 
Phineas promptly. “ Why, I'd be glad to 
work for just my keep." 

„We'll call it settled, then, for the present. 
Later on we'll make another arrangement, 
unless you prefer to go prospecting on your 
own account. I needn'& ask if you agree, 
Diek?“ 

“ Hardly. After what Phineas did for us at 
Circle, twould be a pity if we couldn't make 
him some little return!“ 

Want of food and the terrible hardships 
had, for & time at least, broken down the 
American's nerves ; he could scarcely keep the 
tears from his eyes. 

"God bless you, boys," he murmured 
huskily. I'll never forget you." 

He wished to begin work the very next 
morning, but we made him rest till the end 
of the week, and then he insisted on using 
his tools. 

A sight of the pay streak in Reggie’s claim 
made him open his eyes in astonishment. 

* Well," he exclaimed, this beats every- 
thing I've ever seen. And on a ‘pup,’ too! 
What must they be doing at ‘discovery’? " 

“Not as well," said my chum. These 
two claims are the richest in the district,” 
and he told him briefly about White Indian. 

"Cur'ous," said the American; very 
cur'ous. It’s plain that you two were marked 
out for luck, though it didn’t look like it at 
Circle.” 

A few days after Phineas started work we 
had a chance to engage a man at fifteen 
dollars a day, and as he had his own stock of 
provisions, we gladly took him on. 

It was this question of food which pre- 
sented the chief difficulty to the miners in 
that desolate region. Until the river broke 
up we were completely isolated from the 
world, and many a man owning fabulous 
wealth often went to bed hungry. 

Thanks to Reggie’s management we were 
still holding out fairly well, but, of course, the 
American's rations decreased our stock, and 
though, from our daily washings alone, we 
had accumulated several handred pounds 
worth of gold-dust, we could rarely indulge 
in the luxury of a full meal. 

That was a trent in store for us when we 
returned to civilisation. 

( To be continued.) 
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GRAVES IN A SUMATRA JUNGLE. 


By Davip Ker, 


Author of Hunted Through the Frozen Ocean,” The Finder of the White Elephant,” etc. 


A WIDB green plain, framed in dark masses 

of untamed jungle, against the shadowy 
background of which stand out rich crops of 
tall grass and the lighter greenof the springing 
rice; a fathomless depth of warm cloudless 
blue overhead; a faint, snake-like glimmer 
of water amid the gloomy thickets below, 
through which the winding stream of the 
Deli shows itself in fitful glimpses as it 
struggles downward to the sea; a vast purple 
wall of wooded mountains (behind which the 
fierce Malay mountaineers of Acheen still 
carry on their never-ending war against 
conquering Holland) towering against the 
northern sky--such are the surroundings of 
our first morning in Sumatra. 

The first rays of sunrise are just streaming 
through the clefts of the great mountain 
rampart, and over stream and forest, plain 
and hill, broods a silence as deep and solemn 
as if the world and all that it contains had 
to-day come fresh from the hand of God. 

It is thoroughly characteristic of a region 
proverbially haunted by all the insect pests 
of the tropics, that the native name for the 
most delightful period of early morning is 
„Bloom terbang lalah ” (before the flies are 
astir) In fact, all the Malay names for the 
various hours, however pleasing to a poet, 
are somewhat trying to & practical English- 
man. No newcomer to Sumaira would easily 


guess that Pechah pannass (the heat. 


breaks out) means 6 A. u., or that 8 a.x. is 
represented by Kring ambun" (the drying 
of the dew). 

All the other hours are as poetically vague 
as these. Nine in the morning is “ Tenga 
nai" (half-way up), in allusion to the 
mounting sun; midday is expressed either 
by “ Buntar membayang " (the shadows are 
round), or by the more concise * Rambang " 
(in the middle), while the hour immediately 
preceding it is picturesquely styled “ Tooli 
teng-gala" (the plough is idle). The after- 
noon hours are loosely summed up as 
* Beralis hari" (the day is changing), or 
“ Lepass ba'adah " (after prayers). Five in 
the evening is graphically rendered by 
** Turun kerbau berendam ” (the buffaloes go 
down to the water), while “Jindra buda" 
(children gone to sleep) means ten at night. 

Picking my way as best I can along a broad 
but very unsubstantial cart-road —ankle-deep 
in thick black mire even during the dry 
season, and simply unfathomable in the wet 
one—I come suddenly upon a quiet little 
enclosure (forming a kind of side-pocket to 
the narrow clearing that flanks the highway) 
which the low white headstones and rough- 
hewn wooden crosses wherewith it is studded 
show to be & European burial-ground. 

So did I once see, on the border of one 
of the mighty deserts of Central Asia, a few 
crumbling gravestones and  half.effaced 
mounds of earth, beneath which (cut off in 
some forgotten skirmish with Tartar savages) 
lay the nameless "children of the Czar.” 
But, lonely as they were amid that desolation 
of eternal barrenness, they seemed less 
isolated from the living world of men than 
these do amid the far worse desolation of 
hideous abundance. 

As yet, happily, the meek little graveyard 
has few tenants— surprisingly few, indeed, 
for this destroying region where death lies 
in wait for you everywhere in the ghostly 
woods, whose midnight silence is broken by 
the tierce hungry yell of the terrible black 
panther; in the fatal morasses, where the 
cold white fever-mist creeps upward Jike a 
rising spectre against the red sunset; in the 
foul sluggish waters, beneath which the 
unseen crocodile waits to drag you down; and 


in the trackless forests of tall wiry jungle- 
grass, alive with poisonous snakes and with 
thousands of huge wood-leeches, ready to 
drain the last drop of your blood. But it 
may well be feared that those who lie here 
are but a small part of the gloomy total, and 
that the bones of countless others are bleach- 
ing unheeded and unknown in the pathless 
depths of the jungle, rotting far down in the 
fathomless slime of the deadly swamps, or 
mouldering beneath the black unrevealing 
waters below us, to be seen no more till earth 
and sea shall give up their dead. 

Entering this quiet little Eastern * God's 
acre," I find it encircled, not by the cold grey 
wall of hewn stone traditional among our- 
selves, but by & tall hedge of interlaced 
tropical plants, which display a lavish rich- 
ness of bright colours worthy of Varelst 
himself. Even Death seems robbed of half 
his terrors by the tender care bestowed upon 
his victims by the great mother in whose 
breast they lie; and these stately palms, 
whose vast banner-like crests bend pitying 
over the dead, these huge bell-shaped flowers 
and clustering creepers that twine lovingly 
around the lowly graves, may well appear 
like offerings laid repentantly by mighty 
Nature on the tombs of the poor mortals 
whose feeble life has withered before its time 
beneath the fierce tropical might of her un- 
tamed power. 

Having existed but a few years as yet, most 
of the graves are still trim and well-kept, 
though two or three cracked tombstones and 
defaced inscriptions attest the destroying 
power of the climate, and more than one of 
the wooden crosses has been all but sawn 
through at the base by the relentless industry 
of the swarming ants. But signs of care and 
even of taste are everywhere visible. One 
tomb is edged with a neat border of mag- 
nificent tropical flowers, and another with a 
low railing of wrought iron, while a third has 
at its corners four small red flower-pots, 
through the earth of which the first green 
shoots of a well-known tropical plant are 
just beginning to peer. 

Very short and simple are the epitaphs 
placed over these exiled dead; but there is 
something extremely striking and pathetic in 
their mingling of various creeds and various 
languages. Widely parted during life, those 
who lie here are all brothers in the grave. 

* Robert Grieve Scott, who died of cholera 
at Deli, Sumatra, 21st June, 1882.“ 

" Geslea Margarethe Hinrichs, geliefde 
echt genoete Jan ter Seldam.” 

Bid voor de ziel van Marie“ 
soul of Mary). 

Beside the headstone bearing this latter 
epitaph is a nameless earthen mound un- 
marked by either stone or cross; but the 
simple wreath of wildflowers that lies upon 
it shows that the nameless dead, however 
obscure, still lives in one loving heart. 

The next inscription tells its own story, 
and a sad one it is: 

* Karel Willem, geboren April 24, 1881, 
gestorben Mai 24, 1882." 

Early indeed was this poor little bud 
blighted beneath the cruel tropical sky; and 
those who laid him here, after long watching 
and praying, and hoping against hope that he 
might yet be spared to them — where are they ? 

But sadder still is the significant epitaph 
that comes next: 

“Gerrit Christian 
Mai 11-24, 1877." 

He may have bcen an only child, long 
prayed for, and welcomed with tears of joy. 
Then thirteen days of feeble and waning life, 
to which the mother’s heart clung ever 


(pray for the 
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closer and closer as it ebbed away; and 
then 2 

Almost equally touching, though in a 
widely different way, is the inscription that 
follows this, which I decipher with difficulty 
upon a crumbling stone, sorely battered and 
defaced by the lashing rains and furious 
winds of this stormy region: 

“Hier ruht Franz Rey, geboren Nider- 
Uzwyl, Schweiz, 2. Februar 1856, gestorben 
Deli, Sumatra, 2. November 1881."' 

Twenty-five years of life, and no more, 
were this poor lad's portion in the world of 
men. Many a time and oft, amid the merci- 
less beauty of tropical Asia, must his stout 
heart have yearned, with that hungry “ home- 
siekness characteristic of the brave and 
simple race from which he sprang, for his 
far-off home in fhe West, with its breezy 
hillsides, and cool, fragrant pine-forests, its 
leaping torrents, and log-built hamlets, and 
vast snow-peaks, hanging like white summer 
clouds on the deep blue sky. But the joyful 
return of which he dreamed was never to be. 

A little farther on appears another life- 
summary of the same kind, equally brief, and 
equally touching : 

“Siegmund Schuck, born at Hlinsko, in 
Bohemia, 1851; died at Medan, Sumatra, 
1880." 

Even in the land of the stranger, however, 
these poor lads have at least found kind 
hands to lay them reverently in the earth, 
nnd to do them the last good offices which 
man can render to his fellow-man. But 
should you wish to find a place where death, 
instead of being thus softened and brightened 
with the spirit of human brotherhood, is 
arrayed in all its gloomiest terrors, you have 
only to penetrate a little way into those grim 
Acheen mountains which frown at you 
yonder along the northern sky. 

Let us suppose that you have obtained 
permission (no easy matter at best) to 
accompany an envoy whom the Dutch local 
authorities are despatching to some royal 
Tom Thumb of this Malay Montenegro, who 
gives himself all the airs of a full-grown 
sovereign, and proudly assumes the title of 
“ Maha-Rajah " (great king! of a Principality 
somewhat smaller than Hyde Park. As 
usual in the tropics, the start has to be made 
at daybreak; and as your horse stumbles 
and splashes along one of those narrow, 
muddy ditches that pass for roads in 
Sumatra and Java, the distant hills look so 
shadowy and unsubstantial beneath the first 
pale gleam of dawn, that vou half expect to 
see them melt away the instant the sun 
peers above the horizon. 

Little by little, however, as the trim Dutch 
plantations of tobacco or rice, with their 
low thatched sheds and quaint semi-Eastern 
houses, are one by one left behind, the huge 
dark ridges in front of you grow higher, 
darker, more palpably solid and real, and at 
length, as if the mountains had actually 
moved forward along the plain to encompass 
you, you suddenly find yourself fairly in 
among them, while your path, now changing 
nbruptly from a deep miry trench to a steep, 
broken, stony ledge, plunges all at once into 
the mouth of a black tunnel-like gorge, as 
grim and gloomy as Bunyan's “ Valley of the 
Shadow of Death.” 

Picking your way along a narrow shelf of 
slippery rock barely wide enough for one 
man at n time, with the hollow roar of an 
unseen torrent booming hoarsely to your car 
from the black depths below, while terrace 
beyond terrace of matted thickets, piled up 
far overhead, subdue even the burning 
tropical sunshine to a cheerless twilight, you 
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begin to understand at last why the conquest 
of Northern Sumatra has proved so hard and 
prolonged a task even for the gallant country- 
men of Van Tromp and De Ruyter. 

Nor are you left long without a chance of 
seeing by what manner of men this grim 
natural entrenchment is garrisoned ; for all 
of a sudden there starts up right in your 
path, from behind a huge fern-clad boulder, a 
gaunt, swarthy, wild-eyed, hideous form, 
with no covering save a tattered, grimy tal- 
pinggang (waist-cloth) and its own shaggy, 
black hair, but carrying a long bamboo spcar 
in its bony hand, and a short, crooked Malay 
kriss (dagger) at its side. 

This hobgoblin exchanges a few words with 
your Dutch companion’s native guide (who 
precedes your party), and then, telling you 
that he will go forward and aunounce your 
coming to the Tunku (lord and master), 
strides away up the break-neck ascent at a 
pace which few white men could keep up 
even on level ground. 

Following this strange conductor, you soon 
have ample proof that this great fortress of 
Nature's building has its artificial defences 
as well as its natural ones — defences against 
which even the indomitable courage of 
Holland has many a time spent its utmost 
strength in vain. Midway up the face of a 
hillside, which is one vast frowning precipice, 
you find upon a rocky platform, just large 
enough to contain it, a tall stockade of thick, 
strong bamboos, interlaced with tough withes. 
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All around this primitive entrenchment the 
thickets have been hacked away to the very 
last twig, for those who hold the fort " here 
are not the men to leave a hand-breadth of 
cover for an advancing enemy. 

Within the palisade cluster a number of 
tiny hovels of wattle and palm-leaf or of 
dried grass, half nest and half beehive, like 
those in which I found John Dunn's Zulu 
warriors encamped on the sunny hills 
beyond the Tugela. Simpler dwellings it 
would be hard to imagine; but beware of 
trying to peep into tliem, for, should you do 
so, you will never live to tell what you have 
seen. 

With this one reservation, however, these 
bony, fierce-eyed, black-maned goblins, grim 
though they look amid the ghostly twilight 
of their gloomy forests, have no lack of 
hospitality. They will bring you rice and 
fruit in abundance, and if you express a wish 
to rest after your journey they will conduct 
you courteously to the low wooden platform 
behind the chief’s house (shaded by a heavy 
grass thatch, supported on four tall saplings, 
after the West African fashion), which 
represents the local “accommodation for 
travellers." But just as you are beginning 
to think that these barbarians are not so 
very barbarous after all, & new spectacle 
presents itself, by which you are suddenly 
and terribly undeceived. 

In a gloomy hollow beneath the shadow of 
a frowning precipice, apart from the huts, as 


if all that has life had shrunk away from it 
in horror, is dimly visible a prostrate human 
figure, shrivelled almost to a skeleton, 
haggard, ghastly, loathsome, but still alive 
and able to suffer. Its swollen wrists and 
ankles, black with sores and vermin, are held 
fast by cleft sticks, in each of which a knife 
is fixed in such a way as to cut into the limb 
at the sufferer’s slightest movement. The 
Batak Penghulu (chief) will tell you care- 
lessly that for some breach of native law 
this man has been doomed to die; that he 
has already lingered in this horrible trap for 
more than a fortnight, with just food enough 
to keep him alive for fresh torment, and 
that, if all goes well," he may possibly last 
a week longer! 

Native customs permit a guest of the chief 
to ransom a condemned criminal, and in 
several instances love of money has proved 
stronger than Jove of blood, and these poor 
wrecks of humanity have been spared to 
drag out a crippled and helpless existence 
almost worse than death itself; but in cases 
of murder the vengeful obstinacy of the slain 
man’s relatives is usually proof against all 
offers, and can only be satisfied by the full 
enjoyment of the doomed wretch’s dying 
agonies. A few such experiences would 
suftice to convince the most zealous denouncer 
of Holland’s career of Eastern conquest that, 
however oppressive her rule may have been, 
it is mercy compared with that which it 
superseded. 
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The Long-legged Goat common to the Plains of India. 


| Le was always longing to glean fresh ex- 

periences, and an Indian bazaar is a vast 
field to work in. His latest desire, not a very 
grand ambition, was to be a bandur wallah—a 
monkey man—and for one long happy day to 
wander through the bazaars leading his per- 
forming goat and monkeys; to make them 
dance before the wondering eyes of brown 
babies and the simple peasant come to town, 
the red-lipped laughing girls who sold soorma 
and betel-nut under the neem trees, and the 
hundreds of good-natured idlers sauntering 
through the busy bazaars, who would gather 
to applaud any tamasha or show. 

'There was no difficulty about the make-up : 
Aiec had often passed for a native with the 
help of a little brown dye and some of Tippoo's 
clothes ; while his command of the ver- 
nacular, which would have been envied by 
many an Oriental scholar, deceived the natives 
themselves. 


But there was a great obstacle in the way, 
for the Bandur Wallah would not consent to 
part with his goat and monkeys for a day. 
Alec had even offered him a whole rupee as a 
bribe and been refused. Now, as he sat taking 
his lesson in Urdu from the old Munshi—the 
only teacher who ever could manage Alec, 
because he, for the most part, allowed Alec to 
manage him—he could hear the toor tuk tuk 
tuk of the Bandur Wallah's dholuk or little 
drum. The Baital panchesi, The twenty- 
five tales of a Vampire," he was reading 
aloud ceased to interest him; the Munshi 
was taking his morning’s nap in his usual 
attitude; a brown greasy stain on the wall 
marked the spot where his aged head rested 
daily in slumber while he was supposed to 
be training the intellect of his pupil. 

Slipping out of the room without waking 
the old man, Alec made his way through the 
wild tangle of trees and creepers, more jungly 


than the most unkept of Indian gardens, and 
gave the cry of a peacock three times. It was 
answered from the servants’ quarters, and 
presently Tippoo came running to see what 
new adventure he was to help in. 

„What for you call?“ said Tippoo. “ Bapa 
wants me clean knife.” 

* Oh ! bother the knives,” replied Alec. "I 
want you for more important work.“ 

„What work?“ 

“ You come and see," and, vaulting over the 
Jow wall that surrounds most Indian gardens, 
Alec sauntered along the road taken by the 


. Bandur Wallah. 


A little way farther there was a shallow 
pool near & temple, where Alec had discovered 
the Bandur Wallah, of late, occasionally took 
a bath on his way to the soldiers’ barracks. 
Arrived there, he could hardly believe his eyes 
for the beauty of the sight that met his gaze, 
for there was the Bandur Wallah up to his 
waist in water, rubbing himself all over with 
mud—the cleansing properties of which the 
West has never suspected— while his goat 
and monkeys were tied to a tree on the road- 
side. Unfortunately, however, the Bandur 
Wallah was facing that way, and although he 
could not see his goat and monkeys, they 
being on a higher level, he could have seen 
anyone leading them away. 

Alec stole cautiously forward, the tree 
trunk between him and the man, unloosed the 
ropes, and waited. Presently the Dandur 
Wallah, well smeared with mud, bobbed under 
water. On the instant Alec bolted with the 
animals, while Tippoo took up the bag of 
tricks, and both made straight for home. 
Alec had not gone far when a voice hailed 
him. 

“Salaam! Alec Sahib! Since when have 
English sahibs become bandur wallahs?“ 
it asked, and Alec, turning in dismay, be- 
held an acquaintance he had made in the 
bazaars, a lout of a boy, a great idler and 
scamp, who would put the Bandur Wallah on 
his trail in a jiffy if he met him, which he 
was sure to do in a few minutes. 

Look here, Lal Hanse,” said Alec in an 


earnest voice, “in the matter of that red 
Sirajee pigeon which I caught the other day, 
and you said 

* Belonged to my brother-in-law's brother's 
son,“ added the other. 

“ Yes, yes," replied Alec quickly; well, 
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* Who said I stole them ?" asked Alec, 
and waited with anxiety for the answer, for 
he knew Lal Hanse was hardly to be depended 
on. 

“Who but you would play these tricks 
with & poor man? " was the angry reply. 


Since when have English Sahibs become bandur wallahs ? 


you shall have that Sirajee back if you do me 
& little service." 

„What service?“ 

„Well, you will meet the Bandur Wallah 
searching for his animals presently. Just 
put him on the wrong track for a time say, 
along the Cantonment road. If you do this 
you may have your pigeon back, not other- 
wise, and Alec and Tippoo hurried through 
a gap in the garden wall. 

Taking the animals to a secluded part of 
the compound, which was about half the size 
ok a London park, Alec tied the goat and 
monkeys to the stem of a thickly growing 
kurrounda tree, whose branches touched the 
ground and looked like a spread umbrella 
without the handle. It was impossible to 
see anything concealed under the bush from 
a few yards away. Then, creeping back into 
the little room he had left the Munshi in, he 
found the old man still snoring. Taking up 
his book he commenced reading in a loud 
voice, with most unnecessary energy. The 
man woke with a start, and rubbed his eyes. 
“I believe I nearly go to sleep this now," 
said the old hypocrite. “Of coors I was 
listen all the time with closed eye. You im- 
prove too fast. I must tell to the sahib your 
papa that you deserve one — what you call 
prize for too much genius.“ 

The poor Munshi's English was terrible. 
How he had coached so many great civil 
servants for their exams, which they passed 
with credit, must for ever remain a mystery. 

"Now I must de-part. I have several 
urgent private affairs to do," he added. 

But this did not suit Alec’s plans. He had 
discovered some passage in “ The twenty-five 
tales of a Vampire ” that needed explanation, 
and the Munshi, pleased to see him so 
earnest about it, was trying to show him that 
the passage was simplicity itself, when they 
were startled by an angry voice demanding 
goats and monkeys. 

“Who and what art thou?” haughtily 
asked the Munshi, in the vernacular, “that 
dares come near the house of a sahib with 
such disgraceful shouting." 

“The boy has stolen my goat and 
monkeys," said the passionate Bandur 
Wallah, though somewhat cowed by the 
Munshi’s dignified manner. 


„When were thy beasts stolen?” asked 
the Munshi. 

„Why, not more than half an hour ago,“ 
cried the man; "they were taken while I 
bathed at the pool near Mahadeo’s temple.” 

“Then take thy insolent tongue and thy- 
self off the premises," thundered the Munshi. 
“ Stealing monkeys, forsooth! Why! the 
sahib has been reading his lesson with me 
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in him. Lucky I was not left to answer for 
myself. Twill make it all the easier to 
return the animals when I've done with 
them; but outwardly the boy looked the 
picture of injured innocence. 

This statement from the highly respectable 
Munshi had its effect upon the Bandur 
Wallah, who, now sure he had made a 
blunder, hastened to apologise. 

„Pardon me, my lord," said the man, “I 
have made & great mistake. See! I put 
dust on my head in sorrow, and I pull my 
ears in punishment. Forgive a poor man; 
but the sahib is so full of fun that I thought 
maybe he had done this thing for a joke. 
True Lal Hanse said something about a goat 
and monkeys and the Cantonment road, but 
who can trust the lad ?—though doubtless he 
is right this time.” 

The indignant Munshi and the repentant 
Bandur Wallah set off, and Alec was free. To 
summon Tippoo was the work of à moment, 
and it was not long before the two boys left 
the compound with the goat and monkeys; 
and none could have guessed that one was 
English. And whilethe angry Bandur Wallah 
tore along the dusty miles of road towards the 
Cantonments, the boys strolled along in the 
opposite direction in happy contentment, 
Alec having somehow quieted his con- 
science with a species of logic known only to 
himself. 

The short Indian spring made the air 
heavy with the scent of mangoe and orange 
blossoms, and the feathery sirus dropped its 
green powder puffs till they lay like a scented 
carpet underfoot, so that their naked feet 
bathed in blossoms or soft warm dust at 
every step. Four rows of stately trees lined 
the road, making & screen against the noon- 
day sun of soft translucent greens. Golden 
orioles flashed through the green leaves, 
chasing their mates in happy sport; the 
coppersmith cried his loud tink-tonk from 
the topmost branch of the peepul; the koel 


Set off for the war on his charger.“ 


these two hours by the clock. Is it likely 
the sahib could find time to play with thy 
animals when he is perfecting himself for 
the government of the land? Out! thou 
low caste thief, before I call the police." 

“ Bravo, old chap!” cried Alec inwardly. 
“ Didn't know the old fellow had so much fire 


sang his love song; and all things seemed 
happy and light-hearted. 

They arrived at the bazaar, with its medley 
of sights and sounds, yet not one jarring 
poster, not one advertisement; but in dear 
old-world simplicity the artisan plied his trade 
open to the eyes of alh—the potter at his 
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wheel ; the weaver at his loom; the dyer with 
his many tubs of colour and bright cloths 
drying in the sun; goldsmiths, woodcarvers, 
workers in brass and copper, an endless 
pleasing panorama that Alec was never tired 
of gazing at. The rich, warm scent from the 
hulwai’s shop as the sweetmeats frizaled in 
the spluttering ghee, made them pause and 
invest in hot jelabies and monkey nuts for 
the animals. 

Then they wandered happily about, giving 
& performance here and there, but they were 
not very successful. 

Alec was not expert enough to make the 
goat stand on the pyramid of wooden blocks 
properly, and he did not know the monkey 
man's trick of coaxing Mea Mansa Ram, the 
male monkey, to do his share of work, and 
above all he lacked the Bandur Wallah's 
talent for personal badinage which brought 
the bazaar folk round him in numbers. Mea 
Mansa Ram was a very large specimen of the 
Indian Rhesus monkey, with a red face that 
reminded one of an apoplectic old man with a 
port-wine tendency. In the Zoo they would 
have put him in a cage by himself and hung 
out a placard, Caution Visitors are 
earnestly requested not to irritate this 
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goat— which, scampering round in a circle 
half a dozen times, brought him to the battle- 
field, where he let off hisgun and fell dead ; 
after which his wife came and sat over the 
prostrate warrior, weeping. 

All this Mea Mansa Ram did, though witha 
very bad grace, even to the death on the battle- 
field. Dut when his gluttonous wife, instead 
of showing grief for her dead lord, began 
hunting for succulent fleas on his corpse, it 
was the last straw and upset the balance of 
his mind, and, springing up, he tore off the 
encumbering coat and cap and, seizing his 
undutiful spouse, administered several sharp 
bites about the ears to bring her to a sense 
of her duties. 

Mrs. Mansa Ram shrieked with pain, and 
Alec, taking the bamboo, gave her lord a 
sharp blow on his back. This was going to 
be followed by a dozen others, for his 
sulkiness had spoilt the whole show and, up 
to that moment, they had not collected one 
pice. But at the first blow the monkey’s 
face purpled with anger, the red came into 
his eyes, and with a hoarse cough of rage he 
flew at Alec and, fastening his teeth in his 
thigh, pushed off with all four legs in 
monkey fashion against Alec's body—that 


Knocked the Chow edar completely off his legs.“ 


animal." But in an Indian bazaar nothing 
matters. At present Mea Mansa Ram was 
smarting under a great indignity : he had 
only been given three monkey'nuts while the 
goat had had five, and even his wife—his 
slave and dependant—had one more than 
he. 

His own master always gave him twice as 
many as the others, and who was this slip of 
a boy, dragging him about at the end of a rope, 
to insult him thus? So his brick-red face 
began to speckle with crimson dots, which 
looked like some malignant eruption, and he 
wondered whether he shouldn’t take a good 
bite out of the boy, snatch all the monkey 
nuts, and canter home on the goat. 

Mea Mansa Ram had gone through his 
tricks very badly. The standing on his head, 
walking on his hands, and somersaulting 
were of the poorest description, and the by- 
standers had repeatedly urged Alec to go 
home and take a few more lessons from the 
old man, and generally sharpened their wits 
at his expense. 

Next, the Bandur had to dress in a red 
jacket, shoulder his rifle, and, having shaken 
himself free from his clinging, sobbing wife, 
te "T for the war on his charger—the 


sort of bite tears a whole mouthful of flesh 
off--but Alec, quickly seizing him by the 
throat, almost choked him and obliged him 
to let go to get his breath. 

Then commenced a terrible struggle, the 
monkey trying to fasten its teeth in Alec's 
throat, and using all its four hands at the 
same time, made it impossible for Alec to do 
anything but hold it off by the only grip he 
could get — the collar round its neck. I have 
said that Mea Mansa Ram was very large for 
his species: he stood about three feet high 
on his hind legs, and was nearly as strong as 
a man in the arms. 

As Alec was only a boy, though a sturdy and 
plucky one, he was no match for the in- 
furiated animal, who would soon have over- 
come him, if it had not been for the grip the 
collar gave. True, there was Tippoo to help, 
but he had already given the monkey several 
heavy blows with the bamboo without mak- 
ing any impression, and now all he could do 
was to keep back the other monkey, who, 
with true feminine inconsistency, now wanted 
to help her mate in his fight. The crowd 
gathered round them quickly, to see the fun 
of an insubordinate monkey attacking the 
young Bandur Wallah. 


* Shabash ! Well done! Mea Mansa Ram," 
some cried. “Now make thy master dance 
for thee under the bamboo; 'tis his turn 
now.“ 

But soon they saw the affair was serious, 
and a fight in deadly earnest, yet none of 
them attempted to assist, but looked on with 
that curious apathy of the Hindoo that the 
Western mind can never understand. 

Backwards and forwards, from this side 
to that, staggered Alec under the weight of 
the ferocious monkey. Twice had its purple 
face, with teeth bared to the gums, got 
within a few inches of his throat. Alec 
could see the demon in its bloodshot eyes 
and feel its hot breath in his face, and it 
was only with the greatest exertion that the 
boy had held it out again at arm’s length. 
And now he began to feel fearfully exhausted, 
while the blood flowed from the bite in his 
thigh and two more on his arms. His 
British pluck would not allow him to cry for 
help, and it was hardly likely those timid 
Hindoos would dare to touch the angry 
monkey. 

It could not have lasted much longer. A 
sudden faintness had seized the boy. The 
monkey, taking advantage of this, struggled 
forward, and would the next instant have 
seized him by the throat. Alec, staggering 
back, nearly fell into a nand of water, a big 
earthenware tub, in which some melons had 
been cooling earlier in the day. An idea 
occurred to him, and with one last great effort 
he forced the monkey back, and, stooping 
down, plunged him under the water. Mea 
Mansa Ram, like all his kind, had a terrible 
dread of the element, and struggled hard to 
get his head out of the water, but Alec kept 
him there I. all the fight was out of him and 
he seemed drowning ; then he let him get out, 
and the Bandur crawled away like a half- 
drowned rat, thoroughly cowed. 

Alec threw himself on the ground in the 
last state of exhaustion, and now that the 
danger was past the people came round him 
offering their sympathy, especially the 
motherly melon women. 

“ Urre Miah! what shame to send one so 
young out with that mad monkey, while the 
lazy old father, no doubt, sits at home smok- 
ing his hookah,”’ said one. 

"But oh! mylife! Didn't he fight well, 
the brave boy! The very image of my Ram 
Phul who died last year," added another. 
* Here, take this opium pill, my son, it will 
restore thee as ncthing else will." 

Tippoo, with a fine business instinct, began 
a collection, and pice poured into his gourd. 

But Alec's troubles were notover. He had 
been resting barely five minutes, when an 
angry voice demanded — 

* Who art thou, making all this great crowd 
about the place and stopping the tratlic ? 
Begone, at once, thou, with thy monkeys! " 

But Alec, who was almost too tired to move, 
and did not intend being hustled about by a 
native policeman, took no notice. 

“Art grown deaf, thou bandur wallah’s 
brat ? " he cried in fury to find his commands 
ignored. “I will give thee that which will 
quicken thy hearing and thy movements too," 
said the Chowkedar, and he kicked with all 
um might the boy lying on the ground before 
nim. 

Gopal, the policeman, was the terror of the 
chowk. He believed a policeman was a man 
privileged to take of the property of others 
without committing an offence — in fact confer- 
ring a favour in doing so. Thus his life was 
one long feast-day. Having appropriated and 
eaten the choicest melon at this stall, he 
would stroll a little farther and help himself 
to some mangoes or sweets from that; evena 
good saree or a bit of jewellery for his wife, 
may be, was got by ahint. And woe betide the 
wretch-who deniedyhim anything, for Gopal 
was revengefuljand had a long memory, and 


there was no knowing what crimes might not 
be laid at the door of him who had refused 
the Chowkedar. Also he was a great bully 
and swaggerer, oppressing the poor and sell- 
ing favourstotherich. Therefore the people 
hated him in their hearts while they feared 


m. 

At that kick, tired as he was, Alec sprang 
to his feet, forgetting it was his disguise 
that was in a measure responsible for the 
insult, and, burning with rage at the indignity, 
struck the Chowkedar a blow on the cheek 
that quite staggered him with surprise and 
the force of it. 

For fully a minute he could only stare and 
gasp. To think that a bandur wallah's brat 
had really and actually struck him! Him! 
the undisputed lord of the chowk. The boy 
must be mad. 

But he could hear suppressed chuckles of 
delight and approval around him, and he 
must instantly punish the insane lad. 

So, clenching his fist, he swung his arm 
round his head, in the usual Hindoo fashion, 
with a force calculated to annihilate his 
opponent. Of course, to an English boy, 
that blow was so long in arriving that it was 
the simplest possible thing to dodge it. The 
swing of it nearly sent the Chowkedar off 
his feet, and, before he could quite recover 
his balance, Alec had planted one straight 
from the shoulder on Gopal's nose. 
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Now, there is nothing that the native finds 
harder to understand than the Englishman’s 
way of using his fists. A professional strong 
man and wrestler will sometimes drop with 
a blow straight from the shoulder of a half- 
grown English boy, or be too dazed to 
continue the quarrel. The only sort of blow 
he understands taking or giving is by swing- 
ing the arm round as if bowling at cricket. 
That sort hit the side of the head and don’t 
matter much, but one between the eyes more 
than bewilders the native. 

The kick of a mule could not have knocked 
the Chowkedar more completely off his legs ; 
he fell flat on his back and was too dazed 


and astonished to pick himself up. The 


bazaar folk, forgetting all caution, yelled 
with delight to see the downfall of the 
tyrant and bully. 
situation, made another collection, and 
this time the pice fairly overflowed the 
gourd. 

Then Gopal suddenly started up and rent 
his clothes and put dust on his head, and 
yelled aloud that it was a conspiracy, and 
that the people had brought some child of a 
witch to kill him. Then he cried aloud for 
the justice of the English, and ran in his 
dishevelled state towards the thanna or police 
station shrieking, * Dhohai ! dhohai ! mercy! 
mercy !" which in India is tantamount to 
Murder ! murder ! 


[THE END.] . 


Tippoo, taking in the, 
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*Run! my son," cried the fat melon 
woman. ''Run! ere he returns with a dozen 
of his brothers to take thee to prison." 

And, in truth, it was high time, for the 
whole bazaar was thronging to the spot. 
Alec and Tippoo Joosed the animals from a 
tree and were just starting off, when Alec 
ran into the arms of the real Bandur Wallah, 
who was in a fury to find his animals in the 
possession of two native lads. But before he 
could explode, Alec went close to him and 
spoke, though his voice was almost drowned 
by the noisy crowd, “ Take care ! Not a word ! 
Iam Alec Sahib. We meant no harm, and 
see what we have collected for thee! Some 
eight or ten rupees in coppers, and there are 
more in the bag; take them and your animals 
and tell none I am an English sahib. But 
now run for your life and hide your beasts, 
for the police are coming and are very angry 
about this thing." 

Then the boys slipped through the crowd 
and, jumping into an ekka, were driven 
home. 

When the moon shone down that night it 
saw all tho servants, with their many 
relatives, seated in a circle, while Tippoo 
related, amidst the soft purring of many 
hookahs and the astonished Wah! Wahs ! 
of the assembly, how Alec Sahib thrashed the 
tyrant of the bazaar, and played bandur 
wallah for a day. 


La Corbière " Lighthouse, Jersey. 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper" by H. RUSSELL.) 


que road from London to Dover takes 
almost a direct straight line. Its 
construction is usually credited to the 
enterprise of Julius Cæsar, who, with 
his wonted directness, went as straight 
for the hills as a bull is said to go at a gate. 
The highway has a good deal to do with the 
North Downs, but the cyclist is chiefly con- 
cerned with its ups, of which there are enough 
to satisfy the most inveterate hill-climber in 
the seventy-one miles between London Bridge 
and Dover. 

The first few miles out of London are 
about as unpleasant riding as are to be met 
with anywhere in the metropolis. Who, in- 
deed, would choose such thoroughfares as the 
Borough and the Old Kent Road for a morn- 
ing spin? Deptford is little better, but it 
does recall some memories of the important 
part which it played in the early chapters of 
our naval history. It was made a royal 
dockyard by Henry vm., and hence went 
Sir Francis Drake to complete his journey 
round the world in Queen Elizabeth's reign. 
On his return, in 1581, the Queen went on 
board the Golden Hind and dined with the 
gallant adventurer, whom she there and 
then knighted for his valour. Here, also, a 
century later, Peter the Great enlisted as an 
ordinary shipwright, in order to acquire 
knowledge of practical shipbuilding with a 
view ta, improve his own navy. 

After crossing the 
canal bridge at Deptford 
we bear to the right, and 
commence about a mile 
of ascent, getting steeper 
as we progress until we 
have surmounted Black- 
heath Hill and are landed 
on the broad heath, 
where we breathe more 
freely. At the common- 
keeper's lodge we take 
the centre road of three, 
and soon encounter an- 
other formidable climb 
to reach the top of 
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FAMOUS CYCLING ROADS. 


Bv A. R. QurNTON. 
(With Hlustrations by the AUTHOR.) 
No. V. 


right, and, until comparatively recently, 
highwaymen used to be hanged in chains 
and were left there. 

A good view is obtained from Shooter's Hill, 
and thence our road is mostly on the down 
grade, through Welling, Bexley, and Cray- 
ford, none of which places offer much in- 


ducement to halt. At fifteen miles from 
London Bridge we reach Dartford, which 
would be more correctly designated Darent- 
ford, or, as some scoffer has remarked, Dirt- 
ford. It was here that Wat Tyler knocked 
out the brains of a 
ruffianly tax-col- 
lector for insulting 
his daughter. Thus 
was a famous re- 
bellion started, and 
& few days later 
the rebels, 100,000 
strong, assembled on 
Blackheath, June 12, 
1381. 

Leaving the town, 
the East Hill has to 
be tackled—not long, 
but steep enough $o 
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empty most saddles—and then we travel over 
high land from which we get many glimpses 
of the grey river dotted with brown-sailed 
barges, with here and there a picturesque 
training ship or the long hull of an ocean 
liner, until the view is filled with a wilderness 
of chimneys and chalk works at Greenhithe 
and Northfleet. Gravesend has few attrac- 
tions for the cyclist, and its mile and a-half of 
tramlines may be avoided by turning to the 
right at the Leather Bottle in Northfleet, 
and thence bearing round to the main road, 
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which is rejoined: shortly before Chalk 
village is reached. We are now in 
Dickensland, and a little beyond’ Chalk 
we come upon two objects of considerable 
interest. On one'side'ot" tlie rond" stands 
Gad's Hill. House, where. the- famous 
novelist wrote. many of his works, and 
where he died on June 9, 1870. It ia 
said that as a little fellow Charles 
Dickens had a wonderful liking and ad. 
miration for this house, and it was to him 
like no other house he had ever seen. Ha 
would walk up and down before it with 


his father, gazing at it with delight, and the 
latter would tell him that perhaps, if he 
worked hard, was industrious, and grew up to 
be a good man, he might, some day, come to 
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live in that very house. His love for this 
place went through his whole life. and was 
with him until his death. Nearly opposite 
the house is a little roadside inn, named the 
Falstaff,“ after the “fat knight " who figures 
in so many of Shakespeare’s plays, and who 
helped to steal the King’s money as its 
guardian was coming down this very hill. 

In less than three miles we drop down to 
Strood, and, crossing the Medway by an iron 
bridge, enter Rochester, which has a castle, a 
cathedral, and other sights to detain us. 
“The principal productions of Rochester," 
wrote Mr. Pickwick, * appear to be soldiers, 
sailors, Jews, chalk, shrimps, officers, and 
dockyard men." Perhaps this de- 
scription applies more truly to the 
neighbouring towns of Chatham 
and Strood, but all who have read 
the “ Pickwick Papers" (and who 
has not?) will recall Alfred Jingle’s 
jerky comments on the Castle and 
Cathedral: Glorious pile—frown- 
ing walls —tottering arches— dark 
nooks—crumbling staircases—old 
Cathedral too—earthy smell—pil- 
grims'«feet worn away the old steps 
—confessionals like money-takers’ 
boxes at the theatre," and so on. 
Thus does Dickens take us over the . 
ground of his own labours. 

An interesting excursion may be 
made from Rochester to visit the 
famous cromlech known as Kits 
Coity House. This remarkable 
monument is situated some four or 
five miles over the hills in the 
direction of Maidstone, and is only 
one of a group of similar remains 
which lie scattered over the hillside 
and are locally called the Countless 
Stones. It is in fact a great ceme- 
tery of the Druids, which once 
extended for many miles on both 
sides of the river ; and here, if the 
old legend be true, above the time- 
honoured graves of British chiefs 
&nd heroes of old time was fought 
the great battle which decided the 
fate of Britain, and gave England 
into the hands of the English. 
Here, about the year 455, the Saxon invaders 
stopped on their march to the Castle of 
Rochester, and, turning southward, met the 
Britons in that deadly fray, when both 
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Catigern and Horsa were left dead on the field. 
Ancient entrenchments are still visible near 
Kits Coity House, and a boulder on the hill 
was long pointed out as the stone on which 
Hengist was pro- 
claimed the first 
King of Kent. 
Chatham Hill 
has now to be 
faced, and right 
glad we are when 
it-is surmounted, 
and we proceed, 
on an improving 


surface, through 
Rainham, New- 


ington, and Key- 
street to Sitting- 
bourne, ten miles 
beyond Rochester. 
Sittingbourne is 


— 


* 
West GATC, CANTERBURY ; 


not interesting to the tourist,’ being chiefly 
given over to the brick industry, but beyond 
the road passes through typical Kentish 
scenery, with hop gardens and orchards 
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covering the country. The hop grounds 


frequently border the road, and the bine is 
carried to a great height on lofty poles, 
and is often led from pole to pole along 
wires or cord. The orchard trees—chiefly 
apples, pears, and cherries—are planted in 
regular lines on rich green meadows, and 
sheep are fed on the grass under the trees, 
when the space is not utilised for currant 
and gooseberry bushes. In the summer, 
when the fruit is ripe, it is altogether a sight 
to make one’s mouth water. 

Faversham comes next, but our road does 
not enter the town, which lies a little off to 
the left. We can now see our road in a 
straight line ahead ascending Boughton Hill. 
Before reaching it, however, we descend into 
a thickly wooded valley, passing an old red 
mansion called Nash Court and through the 
village of Boughton-under-Blean. A steep 
and toilsome ascent is rewarded by a fine 


view from the top of Boughton Hill. Looking 
backward, the road is visible for miles in the 
direction of Chatham, and the gradual 
descent on the other side soon brings 
Canterbury Cathedral into sight in the far 
distance. The last village passed before 
entering the cathedral city is Harbledown, 
charmingly placed on & wooded knoll. On 
the right we may notice an old timbered 
gatehouse, at the head of steep wooden 
stairs. This gives entrance to the ancient 
hospital of St. Nicholas, founded by Lanfrano 
in 1084 for lepers. The wooden houses 
built by the Norman archbishop have been 
replaced by a row of modern almshouses, but 
the venerable chapel still retains much of the 
original work which formed part of the 
hospital church, dedicated by Lanfrane to 
St. Nicholas. The pilgrims who onceswarmed 
to the shrine of Thomas à Becket at Canter- 
bury passed through Harbledown, which is 
thus quaintly described by Chaucer in his 
„Canterbury Tales“: 
“Wist ye not where standeth a little toun 
Which tbat yeleped is Bob-up-and-down, 
Under the Blee in Canterbury way." 


We now enter the outskirts of the city, fifty- 
five miles from our start, having a grand view 
of the Cathedral on the right, and presently 
pass by the“ Falstaff Hotel " and through the 
West Gate (both shown in our sketch) into 
the quaint medimval streets. Canterbury. 
is the spot where “ Christian learning and 
civilisation first struck root in the Anglo- 
Saxon race. Zo vast is the fund of interest, 
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so great the number of historical buildings 
and scenes that here await the tourist, that 
weeks rather than days might be profitably 
devoted to their inspection, and we can but 
indicate a few of those most worthy of the 
attention of the passing visitor. Pre-emi- 
nently first stands the magnificent Cathedral 
—its cloisters, chapels, crypt, and tombs— 
especially that of the Black Prince—the 
beautiful Norman tower of the S.E. transept ; 
the place of St. Thomas's martyrdom, and 
the enthronement chair—these are some of 
its many beauties. Then comes the grand 


gateway of St. Augustine's Abbey, St. Martin's. 
Church —the oldest place of worship in 


England—the “ Chequers ” Inn (the rendez- 
vous of Chaucer's Pilgrims), the West Gate, 
the Castle ruins, &nd Dane John (a pretty 
public garden), Christ Church Gate, St. 
John's Hospital, and many other churches ; 
sights enough and to spare, surely. 
Canterbury's greatest disaster—the murder 
of Thomas à Becket in 1170— proved to be 
the foundation of its wealth and importance ; 
his canonisation brought such streams of 
pilgrims of all ranks to his shrine, whose 
offerings piled up the wealth of the See above 
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all others, and gave ample funds for the em- 
bellishment and enlargement of the Cathedral. 
In 1420 alone 100,000 pilgrims visited the 
city, and their offerings were beyond calcu- 
lation. If we consider the difficulties and 
cost of travel in those days, and the sparse 
population, a modern equivalent would be 
something like a million. The pilgrimages 
continued until the time of Henry vm. 
when the glorious shrine was destroyed and 
the glittering gems and priceless rubies which 
adorned it were scattered tothe winds. Now 
only the broken pavement and the marks of 
the pilgrims’ knees in the stone floor are left 
to show to modern generations a spot hal- 
lowed by the prayers and worship of past ages. 

Out of Canterbury there is a long rise, 
followed by a short and sharp drop into 
Bridge, which is on the side of another hill, 
the roadway being cut in, leaving the high 
paths on either side in the valley by the side 
of the river Stour. After this comes the 
most level stretch of the whole journey, there 
being nearly seven miles without anything 
great in the way of hills, and the surface is 
all that the cyclist can desire. Lydden comes 
next, and thence the road is mostly down- 


hill through Buckland and Charlton to our 


: journey's end. 


The chief glory of Dover is its Castle, a 
magnificent Norman stronghold, covering 
thirty-five acres, upon the east cliff, and still 
in full repair and use as a fortress. . The 
square keep consists of three storeys, the 
gecond of which holds a Norman chapel; at 
the top of it is & well running down through 
the wall to an immense depth, although some 
of Marlborough's French prisoners of war 
did their best to fill it up. Near the officers’ 
quarters is a brass gun, twenty-four feet in 
length, cast at Utrecht in 1544, and known as 
Queen Elizabeth's pocket-pistol. From Castle 
Hill there is a grand view of the blue Straits 
and the coast of France, with the mail 
steamers crossing between. and the old town 
lying compactly in the valley of the chalk 
cliffs, with its harbour and the long arm ot 
the Admiralty Pier. On the opposite western 
heights are the citadel and other barracks for 
a large number of infantry, and beyond them 
is Shakespeare's Cliff, so called from the 
lines in King Lear: 

“There is a cliff whose high and bending head 

Looks fearfully in the confined deep.“ 
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AS: that Rhone valley, how glorious it is! 
We travelled up it that afternoon from 
Bouveret, on the lake, to Visp, where one 
joins the line to Zermatt. As on most ofthe 
Swiss lines, the railway carriages are entered 
from the end, like trams, and I think this 
company has reached the acme of slowness. 
But what matter that, when there is such 
changing scene of crag and precipice, dashing 
torrent and fantastic fall, fertile valley 
fringes, and the ever-rolling Rhone? The 
platform at the end of the car naturally 
affords a better point of outlook than the 
window, if you don’t mind the chance of 
being blinded for life by flying coaldust. 

Besides, as I pointed out to Crump, there 
was the additional advantage of a chance of 
tumbling off and being left behind. He 
agreed that it was possible to fall off, but 
not to be left, unless you were an unusually 
slow walker. So he stood upon the platform, 
and the conductor caught him and remon- 
strated. Crump gathered the gist of his 
remarks, but his memory seemed to suddenly 
fail him. He forgot the meaning of the 
simplest words, and smiled in a happy kind 
of way, nodding genially, and replying to the 
man's remarks with a lucid '* Oui, oh, oui; 
merci,oui." Sotheconductor gave him up as 
& bad job, and Crump smiled on undisturbed. 

Some eighteen miles of steep railway from 
Visp brings you to Zermatt: and by such a 
route! The line in many places is of so 
steep a gradient that a cogged centre rail is 
indispensable, and the rate of motion is often 
even slower than walking. As the sweet even- 
ing settled into night, and we rose slowly into 
the hills, the scenery passed description. 
High above you towered rugged peaks, and in 
places, as you looked out, you might gaze 
sheer down the rocky precipice into the 
roaring river Visp far below. 

Next day, up betimes, I hastened into the 
one long street of Zermatt. It was a glorious 
morning: a perfect one for the view before 
me. I looked towards the hills on the right, 
and then —— : 

Ah! these first impressions, how often they 
force a cry of thankfulness to God for His 
priceless gift of memory! I recall that first 
vision of the matchless beauty of Lucerne ; 
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the first rapture over colour-decked Thun ; 
and the first view of the Jungfrau. What 
are these cold figures they drill into us at 
school, and we forget so soon as the master's 
back is turned? The Jungfrau, they say, is 
over 13,000 feet high. And it means nothing 
to us, until we see the mountain itself, and 
marvel at the stupendous mass, and watch, 
maybe, the clouds being lifted from the peak. 
and see the summit reared white against the 
sky higher than our wildest thougbts had 
pictured. 

This morning was added to my stock of 
memories yet one more first impression. 
Raising his fierce head defiantly into the un- 
clouded blue, I saw the monarch of the Alps, 
the Matterhorn. Unlike all others, and apart 
from them, he stood there, a grim, majestic, 
rugged mass of rock. It was my first sight 
of him, and I hope never to forget it. 

That day we climbed the Gornergrat, some 
10,000 feet above sea-level, honestly, as 
Englishmen should, and not by rail. We 
would have tried the Matterhorn, but the 
guides asked 8l. apiece, and Crump hadn't 
got it, so I couldn’t borrow it of him. How- 
ever, from the Gornergrat you get such a view 
of peaks and snows, glaciers and ravines, 
as is well worth the pull. The snow ground 
is of such blinding whiteness that if you stay 
long it is well to wear blue glasses, which 
you can buy at a stall outside the hotel (for 
there is an hotel even up here, amongst the 
clouds). 

Coming down, we visited the Gorge of 
the Visp—a terrific ravine through which the 
river rages. This is entered by means of 
galleries built on iron brackets fixed at dizzy 
height in the straight face of the slippery 
rocks. I wondered how often the ironwork 
was examined for public safety, and Cramp 
said I’d better wonder those sort of things 
when we were safely out again: he hadn't 
paid half a franc just to have the life scared 
out of him. 

Zermatt, of course, abounds in pictures, 
photos, and curios, and we wandered round 
the shops in the evening. But we wero 
saved from temptation, for we stumbled 
across a guide who said he would take us to 


get some edelweiss, and when we got back it 


. was dark and the shops were shut. As we 


were off early in the morning I called for the 


. bill that night, but the waiter assured me it 


I 


would be all right and in time next day: 
and I meekly believed him. I got it fifteen 


. minutes before the train started, and paid it 


with a rush, in order to get my seat. 
Looking it over in the carriage, an item 


struck my eye, and I gazed thoughtfully at 


 Crump; but he was silent. 


good thing to himself. 


I felt dis- 
appointed; it was so unlike him to keep & 
We had gone some 


distance, and he had offered no remark on 
the subject uppermost in my mind. I could 
stand it no longer ; he must be prompted. 
 Isaid: 


„Thanks, old man, I don't mind if I do 
have a cigar.” 
Nor I,” he answered cheerily. “If you've 


got one to give away.” 


It was too bad. Less in anger than in 
sorrow I asked what he had done with his, 
for I had none. 

“Nor I,” he said again, in surprise. 
aoe with emotion I produced the 
lil. 

“Crump,” I said gently, “ you can’t have 
got through three and a-half francs’ worth of 
cigars since yesterday." 

He laughed heartily, quite too heartily in 
fact, and I thought his remarks about people 
who paid bills without looking at them were 
uncalled for. But, after all, it made him so 
happy that I hadn’t the heart to say any 
more. 

Rejoining the main line at Visp, we pushed 
on to Brigue at the foot of the Simplon Pass. 
They are piercihg the hills here, and will 
eventually carry through into Italy the 
longest railway tunnel in the world (some 
twelve miles). From here we took diligence 
along the wide rolling valley of the upper 
Rhone to Minster. 

This diligence travelling isn’t half bad, 
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(= more trout must take the first place; 
/ but the methods for taking other fish 
will follow. The “high and dry” fly-fisher 
has now had his turn, and we must turn to 
those boys who are not ashamed to own 
acquaintance with the common, or garden, 
worm. Not that a great ugly lob is of much 
use except during high floods—when any 
Yokel can catch loads of trout; the only sort 
of worm-fishing worth studying is the 
method followed by enthusiasts when the 
water is too low and clear for even the best 
fy-fisher to get much sport. Then you equip 
yourself with a short stiff rod, a drawn gut 
cast, and a pair of small hooks tied on one 
link of gat and called the Stewart tackle. 
Some use three hooks, but it makes the worm 
look less gentlemanly, and trout are very 
particular in clear water. If the stream you 
ish is of the usual Yorkshire size, you wade 
up the middle very slowly and cast your 
Worm gently into each little eddy and tiny 
pool that you can reach, and feel for a fish. 
If you learn to do this well your basket 
"ill soon begin to fill, but it may be some 
days before the knack is acquired. Also you 
vill at first be sure to scare the fish by too 
quick movements. Of course, if the stream is 
only a beck or burn with overhanging banks, 
you need not wade, and must cast in your 
worm at each likely spot, carefully abstaining 
from looking to see if fish are there. If you 
do this they will not be. Also try to jerk 
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and the officials look after you properly and 
bring you safely through. But if there are 
many passengers there is sure to be some 
confusion at the start, and you will probably 
be pulled out of one carriage and stowed in 
another two or three times before you have 
been rightly fitted away. 

At Miinster we left the diligence caravan, 
intending to walk the remaining ten miles to 
Gletsch, where is the Rhone glacier, and at 
which place the coaches would put up for 
the night. We took our bags into the office 
to book them by the departing diligence. 
But they have a rule, so good and beautiful 
that it cannot be broken, that all luggage 
must be booked an hour before the time of 
departure. Therefore they would not book 
ours by that night’s coach. I expressed 
many of the thoughts that arose in me in 
English, as being less likely to cause un- 
pleasantness than if in German, the booking 
clerks knowing nothing of the former tongue, 
and left the oftice. But Crump had other 
ideas. 

“ If they won't take our things on payment, 
perhaps they’ll do it for nothing,” he said, 
with a grin. That German you talked to in 
the coach hasn’t any traps to speak of, and 
he’s allowed a certain amount as a 
passenger." 

I should have embraced him, but there 
wasn't time, so I hurried off to the coach and 
explained the position to our casual acquain- 
tance, and he, with ready courtesy, agreed to 
take our things to the Gletsch hostelry. 

We had a splendid walk that evening. 
The last two hours were in bright moonlight, 
which threw black shadows where the rocks 
rose high, and the Rhone was roaring 
through its jagged gorge. There were many 
glow-worms to be found here and there, with 
which we decked our caps, the little insects 
giving out quite a bright light in their own 
small radius. About 10.30 p.m. we saw, 
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your fish out at once, that he may not scare 
others. Of course you must only do this 
with small fish—but nearly all trout in such 
places are small; and the jerk need not be so 
rough as to break your tackle, even if a big 
fish or a snag (which is more likely) is 
hooked. 

If you have a considerable depth of water 
to tish, a shot about a foot from the hook will 
be useful, but do not use it unless necessary. 
The best baits are well-scoured red worms, 
but brandlings are also good. 

Another killing method for hot weather is 
the natural fly. In the North the stone fly 
or its larva is used on a large hook, and 
skilled hands make heavy baskets with this 
bait in May; but it is very difficult to handle, 
being so tender. The method is the same as 
that described for up-stream worm-fishing. 
The fish taken are generally among the largest 
in the stream. 

On rivers which have deep holes overhung 
by trees, another plan is very deadly for large 
fish, both trout and chub. In Devon the fly 
most used in this way is the oak fly, or up- 
and-down, as it is called from its habit of 
always sitting on the stem of & tree with its 
body parallel to the trunk. "These flies are 
easily caught, and one is a sufficient bait, fixed 
on a small hook after being killed, and dapped 
on the top of the water over a deep hole in 
which fish have been seen. If you can con- 
trive to approach and get your fly down 
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ghostly in the moonlight, the great Rhone 
glacier, and a few minutes after arrived at 
the large and crowded hotel, where our 
German friend had arrived an hour before. 

There was an idiot in another party who, 
visiting the glacier next day, conceived the 
brilliant notion of wading through the ice-cold 
waters of the baby Rhone, where it first saw 
the light from under its frozen walls. Hedid 
so: and they took him back to the hotel and 
doctored him, and I believe he got better 
again after a time. 

Our jolly tour was well-nigh over. A 
tramp of some twenty-two miles over the 
Furca Pass and down the wide valley on the 
farther side, brought us that day to 
Goschenen. On the way, we passed through 
Andermatt, on the meadows, where the hills 
draw sharply in round the green plain, and 
the river Reuss plunges through the gorge 
spanned once by the now ruined Devil’s 
Bridge. A new bridge stands above the ruins 
of the old. The place is strongly fortified, 
and there are many Swiss soldiers (little 
undersized creatures of not much, if anything, 
over five feet) stationed here. 

Goschenen is the station at the mouth of 
the St. Gothard tunnel—9} miles long—at 
present the longest in existence. Hence by 
rail to Fluelen, and boat to Lucerne, was the 
practical end to the trip. 

After Sunday at Lucerne, and a visit to 
one of the English places of worship, came 
the return journey home. 

Crump and I had been amongst the Alps 
—we had gotten therefrom new thoughts, 
new memories, new experiences. I think we 
had also gotten a new and a deeper love for 
the best of all lands for us—the land of 
singing birds and sweet lanes, quiet flowing 
rivers and waving meadows - the best land 
in all the world to the Englishman— our little 
island home. 

[THE END.] 


through the trees while trout are still un- 
&cared and visible, you are nearly sure of any 
fish you may select, but you will only get 
one; so be careful how you drop your fly, lest 
a skittish youngster should seize it, and 
spoil your chance of catching his grand- 
father. 

When a fish takes, give him half a second to 
turn, for the bait, being real, will not be re- 
jected at once, then strike sharply and hold 
the fish tight, for if you don’t he will be 
among the roots of the trees ina moment and 
& lost fish. Of course your tackle must be 
rather stout to allow this, but as the gut need 
not touch the water at all this is not much 
disadvantage to you. 

All this applies to chub just the same as to 
trout. The chief ditference in the conduct of 
the two fish under these circumstances is that 
the first rush of the chub will be even more 
violent in proportion to his size than that of 
a trout, while his after-efforts will be far 
feebler. 

For this reason, if really big chub are to be 
had in this way (fish of 3 or 41b.), you should 
use quite stout gut, or the first rush will end 
either in a break or in the fish getting among 
the roots, and staying there. 

In the usual way, however, trout tackle 
will do very well for chub, which, after all, are 
not common over 21b., and which are no 
great loss when they do break away, being use- 
less for the table. 
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Sometimes great roach will come and take 
your fly in & most confiding manner, and 
these will give better sport than the chub. 
Dace will occasionally be had thus also, but 
they are not often found in deep holes. 

If you see a shoal of big roach in a suitable 
place for this sort of fishing, it will be worth 
while to take some trouble to get some cow- 
dung flies. These are to be found in the 
spots indicated by their name, and are easily 
caught. Trout will also take them very well, 
especially in coloured water, for their brilliant 
yellow makes them conspicuous. These flies, 
and also bluebottles, house flies, ete., will be 
taken almost as well if sunk a foot or two 
and then drawn slowly up. 

For this purpose your gut must be finer, as 
the fish have more chance of seeing it. 

The best bait of all for this purpose ia the 
grasshopper. It may be used either on the 
top or in mid-water, and will take almost any 
fish that swims. In Yorkshire a curious 
imitation is used, supposed to represent a 
grasshopper. It looks more like a small pear- 
shaped plummet, but the green stripes on it 
give the effect of a grasshopper when it is 
kept in motion. . ; 

If you intend devoting the whole of some 
hot day in August to the use of the natural 
fly, you will find that a light cane rod of 16 or 
18 ft. long, which can be bought (in the 
Japanese make) for about 2s., will be the most 
convenient. 

The drawback is that these rods are apt to 
break if you hook a very large fish. 

It is generally therefore & good plan to cut 
off about a foot from the slender tip, if you 
are likely to get among large chub or trout, 
and also to connect your top with the next 
joint by a piece of 1ine. No running tackle 
is used in this method of fishing, unless 
indeed you adopt the plan of running the line 
through the middle of your rod up to as near 
the tip as you can. This has great advan- 
tages, as you can vary the length of your line 
when you want to get it through or under 
thick bushes. 

In doing this a small bullet fastened about 
six inches above your hook will be found 
most useful, as it will take the line out again 
after you have shortened it. You must be 
very careful never to let the bullet touch the 
water. 

One of the best baits for this sort of fishing 
is the green caterpillar. These can sometimes 
be obtained by tapping smartly on the trunk of 
an oak, and should be used just like a natural 
fly, as the fish generally sail about under the 
oaks and take the insects before they sink. 
Trout are particularly fond of them, but 
nearly all fish, including the shy carp, will 
sometimes take them. If there are large carp 
sailing about near you, take care not to try 
for them without running tackle: it is quite 


useless. If you hook one, which is not likely, 
as it is only now and then that they feed on 


the top, look out for squalls. It will take all 
your skill to land & carp, even with the best 
of running tackle, for he is as cunning and 
determined as he is heavy and powerful, and 
has wonderful staying power. Don’t let him 


have an inch more line than necessary. He 


will only run in at you presently and wind it 
round the weeds. Keep him always on the 
move, and your line always tight, and don’t 
be ashamed to call out for some one to use 
the landing-net. 

À more likely quarry is & big chub, and 
this may prove almost as dangerous a foe, 
for he will concentrate his whole power on 
one mighty rush for the roots or the weeds, 
and it needs much judgment to know just 
what your tackle will stand in stopping him. 
Once he is stopped the rest is easy, for his 
after-struggles are comparatively faint; 
though & big chub will sometimes revive 
wonderfully at sight of the landing-net. 
Indeed, & general rule may be made that this 
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part of your equipment should keep in the 
background always as much as possible. 

When you have taken one big fish from 
under a tree, do not try the spot any more 
unless you can actually see fish, but go on to 
the next promising spot and try it in the 
same way, keeping, of course, in shelter as 
much as possible and not letting your 
shadow fall on the water. 

Sometimes, instead of chub, you will find 
a shoal of big roach. These require rather 
different treatment. It is easier to approach 
them, but harder to get them to take your 
fly. See that your hook link is very fine 
(drawn gut, if not hair), and the hook small 
and well covered. If the roach are quite on 
the top, drop your fly by the nose of the 
biggest. He will not rush at it like a chub, 
but will very likely take it, after due con- 
sideration. 

Then try to get him away from the shoal 
and landed with as little fuss as may be, for 
in that way you may have three or four good 
roach out of a shoal, instead of one. 

Of course bleak can be taken in this way, 
and yóu will often get them when trying for 
roach or dace, but they are only a nuisance 
if better fish are to be had. 

Perch will take a caterpillar or a grass- 
hopper, but I've not seen them take the 
natural fly, though I've often caught them 
on the artificial. 

The same may be said of bream, which is 

essentially a bottom-feeding fish, and still 
more strongly of barbel and gudgeon, both 
of which confine themselves to a “diet of 
worms." 
. Barbel will not be in good condition till 
later in the season, and in any case can 
seldom be caught without even more expense 
and trouble than they are worth, though 
they give very good sport when hooked. 
They are, however, even nastier to eat than 
a carp, and nearly as shy in feeding. Their 
brothers, the tench, are far better, and will 
sometimes give the angler excellent fun, as 
they will on occasion take the red worm with 
much freedom, chiefly quite late in the 
evening or about sunrise. 

In this respect they are like the bream, 
which are regularly fished for in their native 
haunts (of Norfolk, Suffolk, etc.) at these early 
and late hours. It is only occasionally that 
they will take in the evening at all, but just 
before sunrise is considered a certainty by 
the bream-fisher. July, August, and Sep- 


tember are the months, and the plan adopted 
is to row up to the deep hole haunted by 
bream late in the evening and put in a 
quantity of ground bait. 


You can try for them at once if you like, 
and sometimes you may get some, but the 
real harvest is early next morning. l 

If you are not a good " waker,” get the 
fisherman to wake you quite an hour before 
light, and see that you are on the spot as 
soon as you can see your float. 

You take two rods—or, if a fisherman is 
with you, four—and use one for legering,and ' 
with the other you float fish, using rather 
heavy tackle in both cases. This is necessary 
in order to avoid waste of time, both in get- 
ting your bait to the bottom of the deep water, 
and in landing heavy fish. Time, you under. 
stand, is important, as your chance only lasts 
an hour or two. | 

On reaching the spot you fasten your boat 
to the reeds, if the current is not strong. If 
itis, you must anchor or stick in ry-pecks, 
and both methods scare fish. 

You should know the depth from overnight. 
and can have your baits in very quickly. 
Lobs are best, but any worms will do, and 
sometimes bream will take gentles or paste 
just as well. But worms suit this rough sort 
of fishing best. If the fish are there you will 
have a bite directly, and shonld wait a 
second before striking and then hit him hard. 
Waste no time in fancy playing, but get vour 
fish into the net literally as quickly as possible 
and have your line out for another. Some. 
times you will have one on each rod, and then 
skill is required to avoid fouling. If your 
boatman has nothing on, hand him one of 
yours; but sometimes he will have one, or 
even two, at the same time with you, and then 
things are apt to get mixed. I’ve seen a 
large boat with the bottom completely covered 
with these big golden bream, and they must 
have weighed a hundredweight. 

If, however, you get a dozen in the course 
of your hour or two you will do well. Dont 
try to carry them home, they are not worth 
it. 


a 


In the river Yare near Yarmouth bream 
sometimes feed well in the daytime at 
certain times of the tide; but on the whole 
you will find, I think, a day or two of this 
sport quite enough. 

It is such rough work that if you have s 
chance of some fair roaching you will find it 
much pleasanter; and this can generally be 
had in the same neighbourhood. Not in the 
“ Broads,” which seem only to contain 
bream and little roach, but in the river Bure 
or Waveney, or in the Lark or Cam. 

At the same time roach-fishing will not be 
at its best till later in the season, and ought 
to have a short paper all to itself, the subjec: 
being well worth it. 
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FLIES: HOW 


Hs gained some idea of the chief 
characteristics of the various clans or 
tribes of Flies, we will now see what we can 
find out about some of the more important 
families belonging to each clan, so that we 
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A NEW HOBBY FOR BOYS. 


By Francis M. Duncan, 
Author of * Pond Life," “ Through the Microscope,” ete. 


PART II. 
the old husk of cast-off clothes, to dry its 
wings and gather strength, the little Gnat 
flew off to join in the merry dance with its 
brothers and sisters. 

Such is the romance of Mr. Gnat's lifc, 


HEAD AND ANTENNS OF GN2T, 


may become familiar with the general appear- 
ance and peculiarities of the insects we intend 
to collect. 

Starting with clan number one, the 
Nemocera, we find the first, and we might 
almost say the most important, family to be 
the Gnats, or Culicide. 

“ Never thought there was anything very 
interesting about Gnats? Always considered 
them nasty bump-raising little creatures?“ 
Well, you were right about their bump— 
raising abilities, but altogether wrong in 
thinking them uninteresting. Just look at 
this gentleman's antenne; I think they are 
rather interesting, don’t you? His wings 
are quite as beautiful, for they are clothed 
with the finest of scale-like hairs. 

Mr. Gnat started life as one of a curious, 
almost spoon-shaped mass of tiny elongated 
eggs, which his mother had deposited one 
fine sunny day on the surface of a neigh- 
bouring pond. Under the kindly warmth of 
old Sol, he and his numerous brothers and 
sisters soon hatched out, and began to disport 
themselves in the water, swimming about 
with great agility, and ever and anon rising 
head downwards to the surface of the pond, 
for the purpose of breathing the soft summer 
air through a curious air-tube, with which 
they are provided near the tail. 

By-and-by the little creatures put on 
large brown hoods over their queer bullet- 
shaped heads, and became what scientific 
men call active pupe. And, strange to say, 
with the donning of the hoods, the little 
creatures ceased to rise to the surface of the 
pond wrong end up, but came up head first, 
by reason of their having acquired two little 
breathing-tubes, one on each side of the hood. 
Under this hood the delicate wings, legs, and 
antennie were formed, and when all was 
ready the little creature rose to the surface 
of the water and remained there quite motion- 
less. The hood soon dried in the sun, and 
cracked all down the back, allowing the 
perfect insect to escape. After resting on 


Dappy LoNGLEGSs (Tipula). 
. (To be continued.) Y 
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TO COLLECT AND PRESERVE THEM. 


and I have dwelt upon it at some length, in 
the hope of thoroughly arousing your interest ; 
for let me tell you a very large majority of 
the Diptera have equally and even more 
interesting and wonderful life-histories. The 


LIFE-HISTORY OF THE GNAT (Culez). 
1, perfect insect ; 2, active pupa ; 3, larva. 
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space at my command will not r me 
io describe at anything like full length the 
romance of half the insects I propose to 
notice here ; but I hope that, Mr. Gnat's storv 
having whetted your curiosity, you will not 
rest content with the formal introduction i 
must now necessarily give you, but will seck 
out for yourself the wonderful story of their 
lives. 

Our old friend Daddy Longlegs (Tipula) 
is a typical specimen of another important 
family belonging to the clan Nemocera. 
There are several species of 
Daddy Longlegs to be found 
in England, the largest, called 
the Giant Crane Fly (Tipula 
gigantea), measuring an inch 
and a-half in length. The 
Common Daddy Longlegs 
(Tipula oleracea) measures 
about one inch or a little less 
in length, and is a soft hoary- 
brown colour. There is another 
Daddy which frequents our 
gardens, and has very pretty . 
mottled wings, from which it 
has gained its popular name of | 
Mottled-winged Daddy (Tipuia 
hortulana). 

Some very handsome cousins | 
of the Daddy Longlegs are the | 
Ctenophore ; they are not at 
all unlike the Daddy in shape, but are more | 
robust, have beautiful and more conspicuously 
colonred bodies (ruddy or tawny-yellow and 
black), and have a much stronger flight. 

Another batch of cousins, smaller in size 
and more delicately built than the Cteno- 
phora, are the Winter Midges (Trichocera 
hiemalis), which live throughout the winter 
months, taking advantage of every mild day 
to come out of warm, snug winter quarters, 
to indulge in rapid and „fantastic Midge- 
dances; frequently entering the house 1 
dull wet weather, so that they may dance up 
and down the window-pane. 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


[TwENTY-THIRD ANNUAL SERIES.] 
[Continucd from page 607.) 


The **B.0.P." Postcard Cricket 
Competitions. 


7.— THE BEST SET OF VERSES ON THE GAME 
OF CRICKET.” 
The winner is 
ANDREW CONSAL, 6 Edelweiss Terrace, Glasgow 


Here are the verses: = 


KING CRICKET. 


THE woods and the meadows are ringing 
With Nature's glad welcome to Spring; 
My heart, too, à welcome is singing 
To Cricket, of summer games king. 


Oh, now let the cricketers revel ! 
Let flannels and whites see the light: 
The pitch green, and springy, and level, 
The sun in the blue beaming bright, 


The batsmen cool-headed and steady, 
The umpires sphinx-like thro’ the match, 
The bowler with windmill arms ready, 
The fielders alert for a catch. 


In mud let the footballers wallow ; 
Leave golf to men lazy and fat: 

Let harriers o'er the fields follow ; 
But give me the wicket and bat ! 


—“ THE BEST PEN-AND-INK SKETCH OF THE SCHOOL 
‘SWELL’ ON THE ANNUAL MaTcu Day.” 


The winner is 
W. Cox, 17 Caversham Road, Reading. 


9—“THE BEST SKETCH OF THE SCHOOL ‘JOKER’ 
MIMICKING THAT ‘SWELL, " 


The winner is 
HARRY STURTON, 17 Handen Road, Lee, S. k. 


Descriptive Competition : 


t Our Lightning Expresses.” 
Prize—10s. 6d. 


Jou B. WHEATCROFT (aged 22), c/o T. M. C. A., 
Sheffield. 


CERTIFICATES. 
[Names stand in order of merit.) 


Wilfrid James Lewis, 52 Oakthorpe Road, Oxford ; 
Andrew Conual, 6 Edelweiss Terrace, Glasgow ; Thomas 
Simpson, 71 Tate’s Avenue, Belfast, Ireland; Johu 
Crawford, Upper Nelson Street, Auckland, New 
Zealand; Richard James Delf, 101 City Road, Laken- 
ham. Norwich, Norfolk; May E. M. Donaldson, 80 
Wellesley Road, Croydon; John Robert Johnson, 31 
Osborne Avenue, South shields; John W. Banks, 31 
Kenbourne Road, Sharrow, Sheffleld; Norman D. 
Shaw, Vassilly Ostroff, 4th Line, House 45, Lodge 37; 
Doris .Webster, Orosby Ravensworth Vicarage, Shap, 
Westmorland; J. Alexander Main, G.P.O., Box 70, 
Wellington, New Zealand ; William Henry Sargeant, 
5; Grosvenor Park Road, Walthamstow; Jolin Percy 
Cox, 46 Elm Street, Cardiff: William T. Temple, 10 
(Queen. Adelaide Road, Penge, S..: W. J. Striblev, 
Post Office, Padstow; Annie Josephine Cather, 33 
Belgrave Square, Rathmines, Dublin; Douglas John 
Davis, 7 Dornton Road, Balham, S. W.; Charles Canser, 
Wood Eud House, Kingsbury Road, Erdington, Bir- 
mingham; Atkinson Ward, 7 Oxendon Street, Leices- 
ter; Thomas Couper, 74 Torrens Buildings, City Road, 
k. C.: Harriette Holditch Bristow, Holmleigh, St. 
Andrew's Road, Bedford: William J. F. Drake, 5 
Wrigglesworth Street, New Cross, &F.; Cherrie 
Henrietta Cather, 32 Belgrave Square, Rathmines, 
Dublin ; David George, Bunk Cottage, Waunarlwydd, 
near Swansea, South Wales; Harry Edward Inglish, 
28 Abdale Road, Shepherd's Bush, w.; Maud Forrester 
Brown, 39 Conduit Road, Bedford; George E. R. 
Gaunt, Ferndale Villas, Tanshelf Drive, Pontefract ; 
Joseph W. Connell 26 Finkle Street, Selby; F. H. 
Middleton, 38 Grafton Road, Bedford; Albert S. 
Williams, 54 Bridge Street, Burdett Road, Bow, F. 


Handwriting Competition. 


IN starting this subject we offered PRIZE-MONEY to 
the extent of Fice Guineas for the best copy ot the 
Lord's Prayer. Competitors were to be taken in 
sections, according to age, and the Prize-money was to 
be divided as the adjndicators thought best. 

We commence our Awards with the junior sections, 
working gradually upwards to the seniors : 


Ages wp fto 9 wears. 
Prize—58. 
ARTHUR SMITH (aged 8), Crafnant School, Buckhurst 
Hill, Essex. 
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CERTIFICATES, 


Thomas Ardron Smith, 3 Pimlico Road, Clitheroe ; 
Maurice C. Day, St. John's Rectory, Newport, Limerick, 
Ireland: Rupert M. Debney, Summer House, South- 
wold, Suffolk ; Herbert Young, 59 Stowell Street, Hyde 
Road, Manchester ; Frederick C. Mann, 6 Weech Road, 
West Hampstead, N.w.; Wilfred James Maryan, Bal- 
carre House, Hailsham, Sussex; Kathleen Debney, 
Summer House, Southwold, suffolk: William Terry, 
Baroda, Hailsham ; Edward Conrad Baker, 11 Ranelagh 
Villas, Hove. 


— 


Age 10. 
Prize —53. 
HEcTon MACLEOD, 2 Roseneath Street, Edinburgh. 


CERTIFICATES. 


George Coates, Crafoant School, Buckhurst Hill. 
Essex; Stanley Mason, 15 Crescent Street. Greut 
Grimsby ; Hugh J. F. Bairnsfather, 1 Grange Avenue, 
Rondebosch, Cape Colony: Wilfrid John Snell, 10 
Heimingford Road, Barnsbury, London, N.; Noel 
Herbert Terry, 3 Burlington Mansions, South Grove, 
Highgate, N.: Robert W. J. Smith, 12 Viewforth, 
Edinburgh; Cecil Fred Sawyer, 26 Mantle Street, 
Wellington, Somerset; Stanley Alfred Daynes, 5 
Elborow street, Rugby, Warwickshire ; Fred Salisbury, 
8 Hilly Fields Crescent, Brockley, 


Age 11. 
Prize—i7s. 64. 


HURERT ARTHUR CRAM, The Laurels, 
. Middlesex. 


CERTIFICATES, 


George Henley, Warberry, Kew Roa, Weston-super- 
Mare; Keuneth John Yeo, Rosslyn, Reigate, Surrey: 
Sidney H. Habershon, Brook Lodge, Holtnwood, 
Dorking: Arthur Rog Bradley, 2 High Street, Abing- 
don, Berks; V. G. Foan, 48 Cambridge Struct, Hyde 
Purk, London, w.; George Risdon, 109 Park Road, 
Kingston Hill; Winifred Muriel Knapp, Farrington 
Gurney, near Bristol; Edmund Greaves, 9 Moorgate 
Avenue, Sheffield; Alan Tytheridge, Marton, Rangi- 
tikei, North Island, New Zealaud; Harry H. Dixie, 
14 Devonshire Villas, Wellsted Street, Hull; J. Cæsar, 
49 Chippenham Road, St. Peter's Park, W.: Alice 
Smith, Crafnant School, Buckhurst Hill, Essex ; Allan 
Poland, 8 Eliot Vale, Blackheath, London. B. E.: Robert 
Shar 12 Wolseley Gardens, Gunnersbury; Annie 
Eliza Banks, 31 Kenbourne Koad, Soetfield ; II. Salt- 
house, 35 Falkland Road, Egremont, Cheshire ; Henry 
John Chuter, 40 South Laws Street, Pembroke Dock ; 
W. E. J. Lewis, Tylacoch, Abercarn, Mona; Arthur 
Rutherford, 56 Murdock Road, Handsworth, Birming- 
ham: Walter 8. C. Brodie, 13 Hope Park Terrace, 
Edinburgh ; Percival Shott, 91 Old Shoreham Road ; 
Edward W. Langham, 98 Wilberforce Road, Leicester ; 
Charles Freeman, The Stores, Danbury, Che:msford, 
Essex; Reginald Arthur Kuight, Hambridge, Taunton, 
Somerset, ` 


Age 12, 
Prize — 73. 6d. 


Rol DA GLADYS HUTcHisox, Ivy Bank, Leytonstone, 
jsBCX. 


— —Ó—— 


CERTIFICATES, 

Ales M. Johnstone, 71 Fountainhall Road, Aberdeen: 
Colin Campbell Lindsay, 8 Penshurst Road, Thornton 
Heath; George G. Pilavachi, 47 Rue Rosette, Alexan- 
dria, Egypt; H. Bill, Heddon Court, Shepherd's Walk, 
Rosslyn Hill, Hampstead, N. W.: Gershom Daniel, 28 
Deyne Avenue, Rusholme, Manchester: James Edwin 
Auvache, 42 Sydner Road, Rectory Road, Stoke 
Newington, N.: Albert Percy Hitch, Albion Villa, 
Freezywater, Waltham Cross; Herbert Denby, 18 
Bromley Road, -Shipley, Yorkshire; Guy Brodbelt, 
6 Oxford Road, Waterloo, near Liverpool; Wilfrid 
Brougham Bach, Trinity Lodge, Louth, Lincolnshire ; 
Arthur L. Perkins, 8 Hanover Street, Port of Spain; 
Charles Pierce Thomas, 5 Fitzhugh Place, Cromwell 
Road, Southampton; Saizy Watson, 181 Kew Koad, 
Kew; Alexander Riddle, 22 Lynn Road, Buckland, 
Portsmouth; George Edward Linnell, 2 Durdant 
Gardens, Kedleston Road, Derby; B. R. Blackburn, 
4 Marine Avenue, Monkeeaton, Northumberland ; 
Richard Coldham, 28 Squire’s Lane, Church End, 
Finchley ; Eric Stuart Hallett, Franklands, Cloudesley 
Road, St. Leonards-on-Sea, Sussex; Thomas Story 
Lambert, 33 Portland Street, York ; Septimus Robert 
Phillips, 15 Durham Road, Kast Finchley, X.: Frank 
Lowe, 16 Hatfield Road, Handsworth, Birmingham ; 
Cyril B. S. Ruddock, Stockland, 23 Palace Road, 
Streatham Hill. S. W.: Thomas Monk, The Mill, Steren- 
ton, Berks: Thomas Richardson, 23 Dudley Road, 
Ilford, x.: George Leslie Payn, 9 St. Paul's, Canter- 
bury; William Emrys Parry, Crymlyn Villas, Lian- 
samlet ;: Albert Edwin Utton, 52 King's Road, Peckham, 
s.k.; David Whyte, 137 Desswood Place, Aberdeen: 
John Menzies Campbell, 13 Hope Park Terrace, Edin- 


burgh. 
(To be continued.) 
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OUR NOTE BOOK, 


OUR "LETTER EXCHANGE" 
COLUMN. 


UNDER date of April 2, A. C. W. Standage writes 
from Port Chalmers, Otago, New Zealand: "I um 
writing to convey to you my hearty thanks for your 
acceptance of the suggestion re a 'B.O.P. Letter 
Exchange. If you heard and knew the expressions of 
thankfulness on the part of your many readers for the 
boon you have thus conferred, I am sure you would 
feel amply repaid. 

" I expect 1 have come in for a larger share of replies 
than others, owing to my name being among the first N 
but my wish has been fulfilled far beyond expectation. 
Up to the present I have reccived eighty-eight replies: 
that is, within a period of about three weeks. They 
are mostly from England so far; but there are also 
several from India, Ceylon, Canada, United States, etc. 

“I have done my best to answer as many as I can ; 
and I have returned stamps to all those that sent 
them. But I find it almost an impossibility to answer 
all of them, much less keep up a correspondence. 
Would it be too much to ask you to state that 1 have 
had my wish foc correspondents more thau fulfilled ? 
If this short notice were to appear in tlie Letter 
Exchange Column, it would explain the reason to all 
those whose letters I have not been able to answer. 

* I think there is no breach of faith at all in not 
answering some; and as I have given, as far us 
possible, equivalent values to all who have enclosed 
stamps, I have done as much as I can.” 


(We gladly insert this letter as the first received on 
the subject ; but for thefuture communications for the 
"Exchange Column" can only be inserted in our 
advertising sheet, as already announced, and must of 
course be paid for according to their length. See 
notices on cover, eto.— Ep.] 
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THE M.F.B. “ROLL OF HONOUR.” 


THE big oak frame which stands in the chief 
waiting-room at the Winchester House headquarters of 
the London firemen in the Southwark Bridge Road, 
and which is headed with the words “ Metropolitan Fire 
Brigade Roll of Honour,” has lately received an addition 
to the brass plates which are screwed upon it indicating 
the names of men killed in the execution of their duty. 
The addition is that of Frederick G. Baldock, who lo:t 
his life at Brixton Road on April 15 last. There are 
now nineteen plates upon the board. The first is that 
of Superintendent James Braidwood, killed at Tooley 
Street, June 22, 1861, and the second is that of Joseph 
A. Ford, who perished at Gray's Inn Road, on October 7, 
1871, after having brought several people out of the 
burning building and returning for another one. 
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A FRIEND INDEED. 


* ANGLO-INDIAN," Colombo. The lines you evidently 
want are the following, written by J. G. Small: 


Ive found a Friend: oh, such a Friend! 
He loved me ere I knew Him! 

He drew me with the cords of love, 
And thus He bound me to Him! 

And round my heart still closely twine 
Those ties which nought can sever, 

For I am His, and He is mine; 
For ever and for ever! 


I’ve found a Friend; oh, such a Friend! 
He bled, He died to save me ; 
And not alone the gift of life, 
But His own self He gave me. 
Nought ihat I have, my own I cal’, 
I hold it for the Giver ; 
My heart, my streugth, my life, my all, 
Are His, and His for ever! 


I've found a Friend; oh, such a Friend! 
All power to Him is given 

To guard me on my onward course, 
And bring me safe to heaven. 

Th’ eternal glories gleam afar, 
To nerve my faint endeavour ! 

So now—to watch !—to work !—to war! 
And then—to rest for ever! 


I've found a Friend; oh, such a Friend! 
So kind, and true, and tender, 

So wise a Counsellor and Guide, 
So mighty a Defender. 

From Him, who loves me now so well, 
What power my soul can sever ? 

Shall life ?—or death ?—or earth ¢—or heil ? 
No! I am His for ever! 
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ANXIOUS (Luton).—You should be able to obtain all 
you need from Messrs. Watkins & Doncaster, 
naturalists, 36 Strand, London. 


R. W. G. (Linwood, N. Z.).—1. Stamp column in due 
course. 2. Yes; all the parts of our Indoor Games” 
are still obtainable. 


Goon Luwos (Anxious)—The bath, dumb-belle, and 
Indian clubs, walking. and all manly exercises, 
After a time singing. Don't try the bagpipes yet. 


CoLp Tvs (E. R. P..—1. Not a minute in the water. 
2. No; just towel and dress, 8. Don't mourn; Lord 
Roberts is small. 


Roya Navy (W. H. E.).—Write to Secretary of 
Admiralty, Whitehall, London. 2. Must be British. 
3. Very soon. 


BLACKHEADS (T. G.).—* Blood-purifiers are no good. 
Read back. ? 


GuiNEA Pics (P. A.).—Bread and milk fresh every 
morning: Roots of any kind. Green sweet vege- 


MILK FoR Doc (A. and R.).—The more milk the better. 
a bat dias capital thing for the inside—of & rats 
ole 


BLoop do To Hran (Cris.).—Weakness. You must 
take the cold tub every day. Yes; you'll no doubt 
grow more. 


PERSPIRING HANDS (Reader).—You may use borax 
with which to wash the hands, but nothing local 
will cure. Take the morning tub, and ten to fifteen 
drops of the tincture of the muriate of fron in a 
wineglassful of water after every meal. 


BOxES FOR RABBIT-HUTCHES (Hamish).—Almost any 
por except a soda, soap, or sugar box. It must be 

ry. 

HINTS FOR PUTTING ON FLkSH (R. H. C.).— Plenty of 
digestible food and plenty of exercise in the open air, 
the morning tub, and sufficient sleep. An easy 
mind is indispensable. 


FRELING MISERABLE (Vulcan).—The stomach may 
have R Ma: do with it, yet we doubt if you 
obey all the laws of health. Try doing so for a 
month or six weeks and we believe you will finda 
difference in your health. 


To MISERABLE.—You really must read back replies to 
. boys who have queried us on bad habits. 


R.—Yes ; it is injurious to eyesight. 
CARAVAN (W. R.).-Made in Bristol. About 3007. 
fitted. l 


SLEEPING WITH A FOX-TERRIER (T. D. W.),—No harm. 


BaD BREATH (G. L. B.).—Stomach all wrong. Could 
not advise without examining you. 


BAD FEET (A. F. B.).—Bathe them every night in warm 
water with a little borax dissolved iu it. They ought 
to be seen by a surgeon. 


- 
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Nosr (Geo. F. W.).—Now, how could one tell without, 
seeing it? 


Rar ILL (Rat).—Put oxide of zinc ointment in. 
To H. BoYD.—Belfast, by all means. 


FLviNG Pigkons (W. C. S.).—8ome considerable time 
before they start. 


Points oF RABBITS (C. W. B.).--We can't give points 
of animals in this column. It would take up far 
too much space. Read back for illustrated articles. 


PouLTRY (A. S. B.).—We write these hints every 
month. 


Mice (Fancy Mouse).—1. 
months, 


MICE AGAIN (A. V. D.).—Canary-seed. ' 


GgTTING Far (F. M. F.).—Avoid all starchy food and 
sugar, cake and pudding and sweets. 


IN a BAD Way (A. E. R.).—You are too delicate for 
one or two sentences to do you good. You need a 
long couree of treatment. See a doctor. 


R. BRUCE.—1. We suppose you mean current. You 
will want a commutator, but we confess to being 
very hazy about your query. Write to Mr. H. J. 
Dale, 7and 8, Dyer's Buildings, Holborn, E.c., who 
will provide you with the apparatus. 2. You will 
have to pay your license. 


D. J. S. L.—Far too general a query You should read 
our articles on the “ Boy's Own Cainera Club," and 
the articles in back volumes, especially the one on 
“ Beginning Photographic Work," in number 697. 
You must have a Guide,“ ond one of the best is 
Burton's * Modern Photography." This costs 6d. or 
1s. according to style of publication. 


GEORGE BRENT.—A really good camera may cost any- 
thing between 21. and 20/., so that you will see your 
question is somewhat vague! We don't know any- 
ene who could teach you, but you ought to be able 
5 learu by yourself, as many of our best workers 

ave. 


“OcR COLOURED PLATES” (J. O. H (Cape Town) and 
many others).—The booksellers are all right: and you 
have failed to read our many announcements on the 
subject. Our coloured plates are, us a rule, issued 
with the Afonthly Parts only. Now and then we give 
one with a weekly number, but this is quite the 
exception, Then, on the completion of cach volume, 
the whole of the plates given with the monthly 
perts are issued, for the benefit of weekly readers who 
may wish to bind their numbers in & packet for 
Js. 6d. This places them on precisely the same foot- 
ing as the monthly subscribers who pay 64. per part 
for 12 parts, as against the 1d. per week for the 52 
numbers. 


ELECTRICIAN (Manocnhester).—Soon now, we hope. 


SNAKEY (Woodford).—Try Mr. James Willeon, Live 
Stock Provider, 37 New Oxford Street. All sorts of 
out-of-the way pets can be obtained of him. 


Yes. 2. About six 


8.7 — 


J. W. COLLIER.—1. We have already had an article on 
Camera-making: it was contained in the weekly 
numbers 822, 825, 830. 831, and 835 (October 13, 
1894, and following numbers) 2. Too long for 
Correspondence Column. We may have one aboat it 
soon. S3. You should dry the ferro-prussiate paper in 
the dark. 4. It means in English : “ Whatever boys 
do is the subject of our book." 


RaBBrTS (Curious).—Read the many practical illus- 
trated articles in our beck numbers; or apply for 
o at office of “Exchange and Mart," Strand, 

ondon. 


Dr. GORDON STABLES, R. x., writes to “thank Alf. N. 
Smith, S. Africa, for his nice letter. He fully ap. 
preciates such letters from our boys " 


WHITE SWELLING (M. G.). — This is what you seem to 
be suffering from. Go to a hospital doctor as soon as 
you get to England. 


BHARGAR (Sh.).—Certainly not; a small man is not 
necessarily a shargar. A shargur is white or sallow, 
small in bone and muscle, and generally unwholesome. 
There isnt much of the shargar about General 
Roberts—small though he be 


Caravans (H. N. Y ).—One like that of Dr. Gordon 
Stablee's wight be hired at Bristol Waggon Co. for s 
guinea a day. You might perhaps get a common 
gipsy one for a few shillings per day, and with it a 
private assortment of bugs and fleas. 


Corp BATH, ETC. (H. H.).—1. No: cold bath in morning 
eds breakfast. 2. Virol will help to makea man 
of you. 


R H.—Dr. Stables writes: You are Tonying yourself 
as regards your husband about nothing at all. These, 
I think. are the kindest words I can write. It is 
against rules to answer by post.” 


SQUIRRELS (Ian).—Get a copy of “Home and Farm 
Favourites.” Warne, publisher. 


PIGEON’s MILK (Jarmin).—Yes; the parent's half. 
digested food. 


Two QUERIES (P. A. C,).—1. Never mind having a cold: 
take the bath. 2. Don't grow a moustache yet ; share 
a while. 


Curious. —1. The “ serial rights" are those regarding 
the publication in instalments at regular or irregular 
intervals, The “acting rights" are those regarding 
the performance of the play. No one is at liberty to 
issue a story or produce a play without an arrange- 
ment with the holder of the oopyright. 2. All 
rights reserved” means what it says, and includes 
the rights of dramatisation, of translation, and of 
reproduction in all forms either of the whole or any 
part. 


A. E. G.—Why not buy an English machine at the 
same price. They are no worse in quality and far 
better-looking. 

Bons.—Try Dr. E. A. Butler's. book on Silk worm. 
It is published by Sonnenschein, and costs a shilling. 
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The Delivery of a Fast Bowler (as taken by the '' B.O.P." Cinematographer): 
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“ DAISY CLAIM," KLONDIKE. 


Y by day and week by week work went on 
steadily; the dumps increased in size, 
the gravelbecame even richer, till at last our 
pay prospects regularly reached two hundred 
dollars to the pan. Our golden dreams had 
ohanged to golden reality. We could build 
our castle on solid foundations now, and 
Daisy's fortune was no longer a myth. 

That was the part which pleased me most, 
and I often lay awake thinking of my pretty 
sister and how surprised she would be to hear 
of my good fortune. 

Occasionally, remembering the fiasco at 
Circle City and that wretched old proverb 
about the slip 'twixt cup and lip, I felt 
nervous lest some accident should happen, 
and my spirits dropped to zero. 

Fortunately, perhaps, I had not much time 
for brooding. At the first streak of dawn we 
were up preparing breakfast, and directly the 
meal was over we were hard at work shovel- 
ling the gravel into the buckets or drawing 
them to the surface. 

If it is true that “all work and no play 
makes Jack a dull boy," we ought to have 
been the biggest dullards imaginable. As long 
as there was a gleam of light we were 
toiling like plantation-slaves, with scarcely a 
moment’s rest. 

The abandonment of Circle City had 
removed Reggie’s one chance of solving the 
mystery of the stolen nuggets. Some of the 
late comers told us there was hardly a soul 
left in the place, so that it was quite plain 
even to him that nothing could be done now. 
He therefore reluctantly agreed to return 
with me to England. 

“Even if we abandoned our claims at the 
end of the season we should be wealthy 
men," said he, “ but there is no need to do 
that. We can sell them for a good round 
gum or give Phineas a third of the profits to 
work them for us. We must.think it over: 
there's plenty of time yet.” 

Phineas had quite recovered his strength, 
but the narrow escape from death had 
sobered him, and I felt sure he would gladly 
accept such an offer rather than go on 
another prospecting tour. 

The Americans from Circle City still con- 
tinued to arrive, but these last comers were 
in & most destitute condition, full of ague, 
racked with rheumatism, half starved, utterly 
hopeless and despairing. How they had 
lived through the horrible journey was a 
mystery; how they were going to live now 
none could tell. 

They had eaten their provisions, and there 
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CHAPTER XIV.—THE GOLD THIEVES. 


was not enough in camp even for the original 
settlers.: We could fill their pockets with gold, 
but every time we gave a starving man a 
meal we had to go without one ourselves. 

At home our wealth would have fed a city 


for months, here it could not purchase a 
breakfast. 

Of course Phineas knew the extent of our 
stock, and one day he calmly announced his 
intention of leaving us. 


“ What on earth could he want?" 
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Why?“ asked Reggie. 

* Well, sonny, it’s like this. If I stay on, 
this grub isn’t going to last out, that’s certain, 
and it’s heaps better for one to starve than 

three. You and the kid there have been 


real kind. Ever since I came you've been 


living on half rations, and it's about time I 
vamoosed.“ 

“ Don't be a fool,” said my chum warmly ; 
" we'll get along all right. Ive figured up 
everything, and we can last very well till the 
steamer comes. To hear you talk, anyone 
would put us down as regular gluttons ! ”’ 

Phineas grinned and playfully dug a finger 
in my chum's ribs. 

“This overfeedir 3.“ said he with an air 
of seriousness, "is downright injur'ous to 
the system. Before long you'll be so fat 
that we'll have to arry you about, young 
man— which won't le pleasant." 

„Well, I'm not exictly a Daniel Lambert," 
my chum replied, laughing. but I am sound 
in wind and limb yet. Now look here, you just 
make tracks and begin work, you lazy rascal, 


and don’t let us hear any more of this 


rubbish." 

Phineas, however, could give points to the 
average mule in obstinacy, and, but for a lucky 
argument which Reggie hit on, the foolish 
fellow would certainly have gone away. 

“ I tell you,” said my chum, “ with proper 
economy we have sufficient food for three 
people. Now, suppose you go? Do you 
think we shall stuff ourselves with your 
share while there are dozens of men lying 
around on the creeks half dead with hunger ? 
It isn't likely, is it?“ 

Phineas answered by an indistinct grumble, 
and Reggie went on: If you go some one else 
will get your share—that's &ll the difference, 
because neither Dick nor I will eat it. We 
couldn't, man.  'Twould choke us. We 
aren't exactly angels, but, there, we've a little 
human sympathy in us.” 

This threat broke the miner's resolution, 
because he knew that my chum would do just 
as he said; so, muttering something about 
our “ incurable foolishness,” he went bhis way. 

A day or two after this we were startled by 
the apparition of one of the Canadian police 
at the door of our “ shack.” He was a pleasant, 
genial fellow whom we knew well, but the 
sight of him gave mea bit of afright. What 
on earth could he want? 

This fear was not the outcome of a guilty 
conscience ; but many strange things happen 
in mining camps, and that cup-and-lip 
proverb was always running through my 
brain. 

"(Good morning," said the policeman 
pleasantly. “ Busy?" 

„As bees," replied Reggie. 
how things are going on?“ 

* Not exactly, though I've heard of your 
luck. Turning out more stuff than the 
Bonanza, they tell me." 

* Yes," said my chum proudly; “ I believe 
that is so. Come and have a look at the 
dumps: we're just going down." 

„Thanks, but the fact is, I'm over on a 
special errand. The chief would be glad if 
you could come up to the barrack.” 

My blood turned cold, but Heggie said 
brightly, * Anything particular? Its an 
awful nuisance to waste time just now. Are 
you getting up a ball or something ? 

The policeman laughed, saying, No; but 
there's a chap up at our place asking for 
‘you. Comes from Circle, and is dying fast. 
Name of Batt. The chief thought perhaps 
he was an old friend of yours." 

„Ephraim P. Batt? Reggie, it's about the 
nuggets!” I cried excitedly, My ehum 
turned pale, and, asking the policeman to 
wait a few minutes, went to give Phineas 
some directions. Then we put on our parkas 
and began the tramp down the main creck, 
where work was in full swing. 


„ Come to see 
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Our companion had a boat waiting at the 
mouth of the river, and, stepping in, we 
pulled swiftly down the Yukon to Forty 
Mile. 

Reggie’s excitement now ran as high as 


‘mine, and he could hardly control his im- 


patience till we arrived at the barrack. 

Here we were met by the inspector, who 
warned us that the unfortunate man was 
beyond all hope of recovery. 

“The poor fellow has suffered terribly,” 
said the chief, and has literally starved to 
death. Last night he was delirious, and 
called your name frequently, so I thought 
you might like to see him." 

“ Has he asked for me? ” said Reggie. 

“No. He hasn't spoken a word since the 
fit passed. He just simply lies there dying." 

* Oh," said my chum, I hoped he particu- 
larly wanted to see me." 

The inspector took us across the place and 
into the room where the man lay. 

Bully and villain as he might be—and 
really I knew very little against him—bis 
eondition was bound to excite pity. His 
hands were the hands of a skeleton and the 
bones of his face almost protruded through 
the skin. It did not need a doctor to tell us 
he was dying of starvation. 

“ Poor fellow!” exclaimed Reggie in a 
tone of sympathy, and the dull eyes, unclos- 
ing, looked upwards. 

“This is Mr. Scott,” said the chief plea- 
santly. He has left his work to visit you. 
Do you know him ?”’ 

The man moved his head feebly in assent 
and tried to speak, but could not. 

The inspector went away, returning in a 
Minute or two with some stimulant, which 
Ephraim managed to swallow. 

Then the dying man motioned to be lifted 
up, and seemed to be gathering all his 
strength for a final effort, while we waited 
breathlessly for what he should say. 

“The nuggets," he began. '*I must speak 
now—now. Webster stole them before I 
came. I met him once, years ago. He 
hated you, Scott; so did I. We made up the 
plot together; that’s why I came to Daisy 
Claim. I hid the bag and pretended to find 
the knife. We thought they would hang 
you. Webster —Webster——”’ 

He had not strength to finish, and the 
inspector gently laid his head on the pillow. 

Reggie looked at me in amazement. 

“This is most extraordinary,” said he. 
“ I never saw the man Webster in my life, 
and never heard his name except from you.” 

“ Very likely a casc of mistaken identity, 
Mr. Scott," the inspector suggested. 
Perhaps the fellow mistook you for some 
one else." 

“But I can't say that he ever saw me. 
Batt's action I can understand. I had the 
misfortune to half drown the poor beggar 
once; but the other fellow must have been a 
lunatic." 

„He was smart enough in making up his 
plot," said the official dryly. 

“Yes, it was a fine scheme. He kept the 
two most valuable nuggets, removed suspicion 
from himself, got his partner installed in 
a good claim, and nearly had the pleasure 
of seeing me hanged. I wonder what has 
become of him ? ” 

Ephraim P. Batt lay like a log, totally 
unconscious, we thought, but now his lips 
moved, and we heard him say faintly, 
‘‘Dead—dead on the Yukon! He stole our 
last bit of food, and I—I shot him. Mercy! 
Mercy! Oh, you brute!" and the man 
screeched like a maniac. 

The struggles of the dying man made 
me feel faint, but it was not easy to upset 
the inspector's nerves. 

„That's only one tragedy out of many, 
I expect, that the Yukon's scen this winter," 
said he. 


Reggie knelt down and placed a hand on 
the miner's wet forehead.  . 

“Why did Webster hate me?" he asked. 

“I don't know. He wasabrute. Heknew 
you over there in London. He was called 
Glenning then, and—and— you injured bim 
somehow.” 

Reggie leapt to his feet with a startled 
cry. 

"Glenning!" he exclaimed. “Walter 
Glenning? Ah, that makes it clear. Now I 
can understand.” 

A deep hush fell on us again, for Ephraim 
P. Batt was obviously dying. 

Once more he made an effort to speak, but 
the words barely reached us. Reggie heard. 
however, and pressing the poor fellow’s hand 
said, '* Yes, I forgive you freely. You did us 
not harm, but good, when you turned us out 
of Circle City, and now that the truth is 
known I am more than satisfied.“ 

The glazed eyes opened and closed again, 
and Ephraim P. Batt was dead. 

* A very odd case.“ said the police official. 
* I'm glad I sent for you." 

* So am I, since that poor fellow has 
cleared my name, which was all I cared 
about.“ 

* And this Webster or Glenning, you knew 
him after all, it appears? 

“As Glenning, yes. We were at school 
together. Pardon me for not going into the 
subject, which is a painful one. You know 
the rule: ‘De mortuis nil nisi bonum.“ I 
should have to break that, and it isn't worth 
it. He ruined my life and was the cause of 
my leaving England. I thought he died 
several years ago." 

My chum’s agitation was so great that the 
inspector changed the conversation, and 
from that day to this I have never heard the 
name of Glenning mentioned. 

We stayed at the barrack till the dead 
miner was buried, and then returned to Daisy 
Claim with our startling news. 

It was easy to see what & weight the con- 
fession had lifted from Reggie's mind. His 
smile was brighter, his laugh cheerier, and 
his good spirits infected us all. We went to 
work with a will poked fun at our hard- 
ships, and joked over our scanty fare. 

The end of the winter was fast approaching 
now, and we worked every hour of daylight, 
digging out the shining gravel as fast as we 
could. 

„There's a brooch for Daisy," my enum 
would say, shovelling the pay-gravel into a 
bucket. There's a watch and chain! Fire 
away, Dick! Up with the bucket, Phineas! 
There goes a hack for the Park; now fora 
carriage and pair! Work away, my 
hearties ! ” 

We did work away till the break-up of 
the ice put a stop to the digging. Then we 
put in a dam to regulate the flow of water, 
sluice-boxes for the gravel, a mud-box to 
collect the gold, and began to demolish the 
dumps. 

At first we made calculations as to the 
extent of our wealth, but soon gave it up: 
the problem was more difficult, though far 
more interesting, to solve than any pro- 
pounded by that venerable old gentleman 
Mr. Euclid. 

At length the task was completed. We 
paid our assistant, giving him in addition a 
handsome bonus for his good work, squared 
accounts with Phineas, washed, packed, aud 
dried our gold, and conveyed it down to 
the Company's stores at Dawson, & new 
town springing up at the mouth of the 
Klondike. 

There was nothing to do now but to make 
an arrangement about the mine, and wait for 
the steamer. 

The first part was easily managed. the only 
difficulty being to induce Phineas to accept 
the remuneration which Reggie fixed. 


„It's too much, sonny—a sight too much," 
the old man said. After all you've done for 
me, it's just robbing you.“ 

“Not a bit," my chum declared. “ We're 
bound to go out this summer, Dick and I, 
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and what's to be done if we haven't a trusty 
man to leave behind? Why, a stranger 
would steal the lot!“ 

At last Phineas gave in, and it was decided 
that he should remain as working partner and 


(To be concluded.) 
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manage the two claims, receiving a third of 
the profits. 

Then we went to Dawson, and passed our 
time gazing up the river for the first sign of 
the top-heavy house-boat. 
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BIRD.LIFE IN THE GUIANA FOREST. | E 


By J. GRAHAM CRUICKSHANK, Georgetown, B.G. 


„ T\emerara,” says Waterton in his delight- 

ful * Wanderings in South America," 
‘ yields to no country in the wonderful and 
beautiful productions of the feathered race“; 
and no man or boy who has lived in the 
colony for a few months will deny the asser- 
tion. Although there are many interesting 
and gaily plumaged birds in Georgetown, and 
on the low-lying pasture-lands, and in the 
courida bush on the sea front —the kiskadec, 
the blue sacki, the plover, the galling, and 
the currie-currie, to name only a few —I will 
say nothing of them in this paper. It is in 
the forest that the bird-life of Demerara is 
best and most fully to be known. 

There are one or two requisites for a 
sojourn in the forest : & fairly strong consti- 
tution to stand the exposure and “ roughing 
it"; & palate that is prepared to accept 
anything that falls to the pot; & good gun 
and cartridges to replenish the pot afore- 
said; thick clothes, a blanket, and & cotton 
hammock to guard against the chills and 
forest dampness of the night and early 
morning; & supply of quinine to kill the 
germs of fever; and an Indian guide. 

Without such & guide, one stands to lose 
much of interest in the bush of the interior. 
Born in the savannah, and finding his food 
and scanty apparel and ornaments in the 
forest, the Indian knows these woodlands as 
& country boy knows the fields and hedges 
for miles around his home. Our guide can 
tell the season for the fruit which certain 
birds eat, where the trees grow which bear 
that fruit, and at what time the birds resort 
to feed—wrinkles which without him we 
would not know. So keen is his sight, so 
quick his hearing, that the mere cockney 
is naturally nowhere in it" with him. “A 
jaguar passed this way recently; it is moon- 
light, and he tracked the wirribisceri deer 
which come to nibble the young cassava- 
shoots near the benab ’’—so he may tell you. 
The inexperienced bushman would have 
seen and deduced nothing. These Indians 
are of several tribes— Carib (nearly extinct), 
Arawnk, Accawois, Macusi, etc.— each tribe 
speaking its own dialect. They now number 
about seven thousand. Copper-coloured and 
squat, with broad faces, they are not attrac- 
tive in appearance, but, like the Indian dog 
(a meagre beast), they are better than they 
look. As guides, hunters, and boatmen in 
the interior they are invaluable. 

With our Indian, then, and other 
accessories, let us bury ourselves for a month 
or two in the Guiana forest, sleeping in & 
thatched benab (or hut), where we can find 
one, or under an awning with our hammock 
between two trees when there is no benab. 
Journeying will have to be done mainly by 
water in a batteau (or keelless boat), on 
river or creek. These are the roads and 
lanes of tne interior of British Guiana. 
Except for an occasional path, or trail lead. 
ing to & gold-placer or & timber-grant, or 
connecting river with river, the forest is & 
confused tangle, where progress would be 
slow, and only to be made with axe and 
cutlass. 

It is this wild luxuriance of vegetation 


that first strikes us: other impressions come 
slowly afterwards. Sometimes a creck 
flows under a perfect arcade or tunnel of 
green, and we may miss its mouth as we 
paddle up the river. On the dark creek 
waters float the cupped leaves of the 
Victoria Regia, anchored to their root by a 
prickly purple stalk, like a hawser. (If you can 
imagine a frying-pan, green, and thrice its 
usual size—that is the leaf of the Victoria 
Regia.) The lily, pink in bud and becoming 
white as it unfolds, has a delicious perfume, 
perceptible for some distance. By the 
creek banks, weeds and water-grasses grow. 
In the dim forest, a never-ceasing fight for 
existence goes on—a fight in which no 
quarter is given for one instant, nor 
expected. Every living tree, plant, and 
creeper strives to reach the sunlight above. 
The unpleasant smell of decaying vegetation 
—fallen in the fight—suggests that malaria 
lurks here; and we are glad we have our 
quinine. 

We are not many days in the bush, how- 
ever, before we begin to observe that it is 
densely inhabited. The continual hum and 
tick and whirr of insect life; the exploration 
of ants in the trunks of dead trees; the 
cough and croak of frogs in the marshy 
forest, where a creek may have overflowed 
its banks; the song and cry of birds,—all 
these tell that the forest is a crowded home 
of invisible life. At first the eye is not sharp 
enough to notice anything definite. The 
extent of natural cover enjoyed by the 
creatures of the interior is so vast that the 
new-comer sees nothing. By degrees the 
eye becomes practised. This is the saourai- 
nut tree, and if we knock down one of the 
nuts and remove the hard shell, the oily 
kernel it contains, we will find, is larger and 
better than a chestnut. Yonder is a flock 
of green parrots, winging their way to the 
ripe guava clump. If they were nearer we 
might bag a couple for & breakfust stew or 
fricassee. The plaintive cry which we have 
heard for some minutes back is the maam, a 
brown bird about the size of an English 
pheasant. If we penetrated the tangle we 
might find its nest, and appropriate one of the 
seven or eight full bluish-green eggs which 
this bird Jays. The maam is much esteemed 
by the bushmen for the tenderness and 
delicate flavour of its flesh. 

It is doubtless this need of finding food in 
the forest that has made the Indian so 
wonderfully acute. Beyond a patch of 
cassava, to make bread, cassarecp, or the 
piwarri drink, and a few stalks of corn, the 
Indian depends upon his bow and arrow 
and his blow-pipe for his daily meat. The 
blow-pipe, used only for feathered game, is 
made of two reeds, and is about ten feet 
long. The smooth yellow reed, the ourah," 
is put in a rough outer casing, which is 
another reed, the brown samourah." Two 
acourie's teeth are affixed about two feet 
from the mouth end as sights.“ the mouth- 
piece is bound with grasseand the lower end 
of the weapon secured to prevent it splitting. 
Then is the Indian's blow-pipe completo. 
The arrows, nine to ten inches long, are 


made of the hard, brittle leaf of the coucour- 
ite palm, and are carried in & quiver of 
basket-work. About an inch of the arrow is 
tipped with wourali—a poison made of the 
glutinous juice of the wourali plant, one or two 
ants, Indian pepper, and the pounded fangs 
of a snake. This preparation the Indian 
boils and simmers over a fire, being careful 
the while not to inhale the fumes from the 
pot. So effective is this poison, when 
fresh and properly made, that a bird 
wounded by the unerring dart dies in one or 
two minutes. The Macusi Indians are the 
most famed for the making of wourali 
poison, though all the tribes prepare it, I 
think, in greater or less quantity and 
strength. 

One of the birds of the interior on which 
the blow-pipe is directed is the red and blue 
macaw, which we may occasionally observe 
pluming its feathers on the branches of a 
lofty mora tree, where it builds. It is the 
favourite bird of the Macusi Indians, no 
Macusi village being complete without one 
or two tame “ couarries." The nests of this 
macaw are placed in such inaccessible 
situations that even the Indian's ingenuity is 
baited to reach them; he is therefore com- 
pelled to shoot the adult birds with his blow- 
pipe. As soon as a bird is struck, and falls, 
he immediately administers to it a dose of 
cane juice and salt, which, acting as an anti- 
dote, soon restores ** couarrie " to his senses, 
when he is taken to the Indiun's hut, and in 
à few days is as tame and self-composed as if 
he had been born and bred there. 

This macaw, and a number of the green 
parrots and parroquets of the bush, are 
brought to the coast for sale. Along with 
them come grass and cotton hammocks, 
pegalls (a kind of basket), paddles, and other 
urticles of native fashioning. The birds are 
carried through the streets, perched on a 
pole, and looking supremely uncomfortabie. 
Thus they often find their way into the 
hands of the captains of vessels in port, and 
come to be introduced to foreign and colder 
climes. The green South American parrot 
is not so easily taught to speak as his grey 
African brother, who is inclined to be garru- 
lous. Our bird is reseryed to the point of 
dignity, and only says a word or two after he 
has given the matter his deepest considera- 
tion. Nevertheless I have heard the green 
parrot, in several cases, speak well, when he 
had overcome his native shyness. 

A disappointing feature about bird-life 
in British Guiana—and I suppose every- 
where in the tropics—is the ditticulty there 
is in getting a good collection of eggs. Like 
the macaw, many of the birds build their 
nests in the most awkward of places—awk- 
ward, that is, for the budding ornithologist. 
The black-and-green bunyahs, for instance, 
weave long purse-shaped nests, which they 
suspend from the slender ends of the 
branches of high trees, in many cases over- 
hanging water. How can anyone get at a 
nest of that sort? It is an intelligent idea, 
we admit; but does it not seem almost out- 
side the rules of the game? Again, the 
black-and-white cotton bird nests in the 
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sandbox tree, from whose trunks “ pimplers“ 
or sharp thorns protrude. In other cases 
nests are found built in the immediate 
vicinity of the nests of stinging ants and 
wasps, which render them safe from molesta- 
tion by would-be collectors or the monkeys 
which try to steal eggs for the joy of sucking 
them. Thedense bush too, of course, makes 
* bird-nesting," as understood in England, 
almost an impossibility, and too slow and 
arduous a business to be lightly undertaken. 

The mocking-bird is one of the most 
interesting birds of the interior, and is often 
heard near the coast. There are two kinds 
of them—the yellow-and-black, and the red- 
backed, though the latter is much more rare. 
Like the bunyahs spoken of above, the 
mocking-bird weaves a long pendulous nest. 
It is a perfect mimic, as may be guessed 
from its name. Sitting on a tree, whistling 
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its own song, it will pause suddenly and 
imitate the cry of another bird not far off, 
or it may be the baa of a sheep, or the call 
of a domesticated guinen-fowl. The glossy 
black cassique, or rice-bird, which is a 
relation of the mocking-bird, makes no nest 
of its own, but utilises the nest of the bun- 
yahs and mocking-bird, after the lazy fashion 
of the English cuckoo. 

During the heat of the day in the forest 
the birds retire to the shade, and resume 
active operations again in the cool of the 
afternoon. We may hear the tap of the 
black-and-white woodpecker, as he sounds 
the bark of a tree to see if it is hollow. If 
hollow, this shows that insects have effected 
&lodgment,'and the woodpecker, with his hard 
sharp bill, perseveres until the bark is pierced 
and the ants in the tree are swallowed ata 
gulp. In holes on the banks of the rivers 


the kingfisher constructs its nest, and we 
may see the bird itself sitting on the branch 
of a tree overhanging the water. It keenly 
watches for the slightest ripple, then suddenly 
darts down, and after a short struggle in the 
water emerges with a fish in its beak. This 
it proceeds to eat and digest. Then it 
keenly watches again. 

And so during the day, and until the 
evening, when the owls and goatsuckers flit 
about on pleasure or business, there is plenty 
to be seen. We will not find many of the 
larger species of animal life in the Guiana 
forest—the lion, or elephant, or the 
rhinoceros. These may be found in the 
heart of Africa, or in the jungles of the 
Ganges. 
(of whichI have said only a little in this 
paper), and the many forms of luxuriant 
vegetation, these forests are replete. 


—————— Qoo e ————————— 


“ON THE ROLL OF FAME”; OR, SOME HEROES OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


By AnTHUR LEE KNIGHT, 


Author of The Rajah of Monkey Island," “ The Cruise of the “Cormorant, " * The Mids the Rattlesnake," 


“Not here! The white North has thy bones; and 
thou, 


Heroic sailor soul, 
Art passing on thine happier voyage now 
Toward no earthly pole."—TENNYSON. 


AM the world knows that Sir John Franklin 
. was & dauntless Arctic explorer, and 
that he and his party perished in the frozen 
regions of the far North, but I do not think 
that many people are aware that, when he 
was a midshipman of the Polyphemus, he 
was present at the great and glorious battle 
of Copenhagen—his ship having the honour 
of leading the attack upon the Danish 
batteries. Young Franklin passed unharmed 
through the conflict, but a brother middy was 
struck down dead at his side by a Danish 
shot. More interesting still is it to find our 
young hero actually present at the immortal 
battle of Trafalgar in 1805. On this occasion 
John Franklin was signal-middy of the 
Bellerophon, and it must have fallen to his 
lot to report Lord Nelson's world-renowned 
signal, whose words are engraved on every 
British heart—“ England expects that every 
man will do his duty." 

It is as an Arctic explorer, however, that 
Franklin won his laurels—laurels that can 
never fade whilst his countrymen remain a 
nation. It was in 1819, when Franklin was 
33 years of age, that this new phase of life 
opened out to him. He had been for a short 
expedition to the North Sea previous to this, 
but nothing of any consequence was accom- 
plished during the voyage, and so it may be 
passed over without comment. 

The expedition in 1819, however, was an 
important one, and the Government of the 
day chose Franklin for the command; the 
object being the exploration of the great 
Coppermine River, which empties its waters 
into the Polar Sea. With a party of picked 
officers and men Franklin sailed from England, 
and the summer saw him and his comrades 
ascending the Hayes River in the direction of 
the Coppermine—a journey alone of 700 
miles. The setting in of the ice prevented 
the explorers getting as far as they had 
intended, and they were obliged to form a 
winter settlement ; but as early as possible 
in the spring the party pushed on with 
renewed energy, and explored the then 
unknown regions of the Coppermine in every 
direction, frequently at the risk of their lives. 

Some Canadian voyageurs three in- 
terpreters, and some Indian hunter-guides 


* Under the White Ensign,” etc. etc. 


I.— SIR JoHN FRANKLIN. 


had previously been engaged, and formed a 
welcome addition to the party. In the early 
part of thesummer much game was shot, and 
the work of exploration went on smoothly, but 
as the warm season waned, and the frozen 
North wasapproached, the difficulties, dangers, 
and privations of the adventurers began to 
multiply at an alarming rate. Food at 
length became so scarce that the head Indian, 
Akaitcho by name, declined to proceed any 
farther. Eventually Franklin, who could 
not afford to lose his guides, agreed to go 
into winter quarters at Fort Enterprise, close 
to the head of the Coppermine River—he and 
his party having traversed and thoroughly 
explored 1,600 miles during the course of the 
ear. 
: During the long gloom of this northern 
winter, ammunition began to run out, and 
in consequence food grew scarcer and 
scarcer. A few trying weeks ran their 
course, and then starvation star. the bold 
explorers in the face. But these brave men 
were not daunted at the dismal prospect 
before them. It was necessary, however, to 
act with great promptitude, and Lieutenant 
Back, one of Franklin’s subordinates, offered 
to journey on foot to Fort Chipewyan, 500 
miles distant, and endeavour to obtain 
supplies. It was a most perilous enterprise, 
but Back and a few volunteers safely 
accomplished the journey, although they 
had terrible weather to contend with, and 
their supply of food was of the scantiest 
description. On four sledges the little party 
returned to the main encampment, well 
supplied with provisions and a certain 
quantity of the much-needed ammunition. 
When the summer of 1821 dawned the 
intrepid Franklin once more resumed his 
work of exploration. Embarking in canoes, 
he and his companions commenced to 
descend the Coppermine River, but in many 
places navigation was found to be im- 
possible, and the canoes had to be dragged 
by main force overland. At the end of 
three weeks the explorers found themselves 
on the shores of the Polar Sea. having 
travelled 340 miles. The Indians now took 
their departure, and Franklin and his party, 
which stil included the voyageurs, once 
more emburked in their frail little craft and 
steered for Behrfhg's Straits. Nearly 700 
miles was accomplished in this manner, and 
then once again starvation stared the 
explorers in the face, and they were forced 


to turn back. The weather grew tempes. 
tuous, and it was necessary to land and drag 
the canoes over the rough uneven ground, a 
severe tax on the strength of enfeebled men. 
For a week no food could be procured but 
tripe-de-roche, a kind of moss which grows 
in the crannies and crevices of boulders. 
During a very severe gale the whole party 
remained for days in bed in order to assuage 
the keen pangs of hunger, and when Franklin 
rose from his bed to resume the journey, 
he fainted dead away from exhaustion. 

As soon as the leader recovered, our 
explorers once more set out on their travels, 
but before many days had elapsed the 
voyageurs mutinied, and destroyed the 
canoes—an irreparable loss to the expedition. 
Back, a man of iron frame and dauntless 
resolution, once more offered to go in search 
of succour. With a band of hardy men he 
started on what seemed a forlorn hope. 
Manwhile Franklin and the remainder of 
the party pushed on by slow stages, and 
eventually, after untold sufferings, reached 
a tributary of the Coppermine River. This 
it was necessary to cross, but, owing to the 
wilful destruction of the canoes, it was im- 
possible to carry out this part of the 
programme. Dr. Richardson, the surgeon of 
the party, and a man of undaunted courage. 
offered to swim through the icy-cold water 
and convey a line to the epposite bank, by 
which means a raft might be hauled across 
stream. Richardson accordingly plunged 
into the stream and struck out boldly for the 
other shore, but midway he was overcome by 
the cold and suddenly sank. In an instant 
he was hauled ashore by his horrified 
comrades, and found to be almost lifeless. 

In this extremity, when Franklin and the 
other officers were so weak as to be almost 
unable to stand upright, a seaman named 
Hepburn proved the saviour of the party. 
By his ingenuity and perseverance a lig! 
kind of wicker boat, capable of holding only 
one person, Wis constructed, and as soon as 
this was accomplished, the intrepid seaman 
managed to pole himself across the river. 
taking a line with him to make fast on the 
opposite shore. It now became an ea-y 
matter to transport all the members of the 
party across, and this was done as expe- 
ditiously as possible—Richardson having by 
this time partially recovered from the effects 
of his immersion. Only fifty miles now lay 
between the little band of explorers and Fort 
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Enterprise, but it was snowing heavily, and 
it was ditlicult even to find tripe-de-roche 
wherewith to sustain life. 

Franklin, seeing that a supreme effort 
must be made to retrieve the fortunes of the 
party, and having had no news from Back, 
resolved to push on with half.a-dozen 
companions and endeavour to procure assist- 
ance from the Indians, leaving behind Dr. 
Richardson, a lieutenant named Hood, the 
seaman Hepburn, and two men who were at 
death's door from exposure and privations of 
every kind. Very soon after the departure of 
their leader, the two sick men died, but the 
little band was increased by the return of one 
of the Indians who had started with Franklin. 
This man's manner was so strange and his 
conduct so mutinous that Dr. Richardson be- 
came alarmed, and kept & watch upon the 
Indian's movements. One day the doctor 
and Hepburn sallied out to search for tripe- 
de-roche, & supply of which was urgently 
required. Whilst employed in this manner 
they were startled by hearing the report of a 
gun in the direction of the encampment. 
Hurrying back, they found to their intense 
horror that Lieutenant Hood, who had been 
left behind ill in his tent, was stretched out 
dead upon the ground with a bullet-wound 
an the back of the head. Michel, the Indian, 
came hurriedly forward, and in a confused 
and suspicious manner asserted that Hood 
must have shot himself in a paroxysm of 
madness. This the two Englishmen did not 
for a moment believe, and a horrible suspiciqn 
crossed their minds. Michel had returned to 
the camp, apparently in rude robust health, 
whereas on quitting it in Franklin’s train he 
had been as feeble and emaciated as the 
others! Had the miscreant murdered one 
of his companions in misfortune, and then 
gorged himself upon the remains? What 
was his reason for this bloodthirsty assassi- 
nation of poor Hood ? 

Richardson and Hepburn were now so 
reduced in strength by famine and illness 
that they felt it impossible to cope with this 
strong, muscular Indian, who ostentatiously 
produced some portions of raw flesh from 
under his robe and devoured it before his 
companions’ eyes, asserting that they were 
some steaks cut from the body of a wolf 
which he had slain on his return journey 
after quitting Franklin. 

Having buried the body of their friend in 
the snow, Richardson and Hepburn resolved 
to start at once for Fort Enterprise, feeling 
convinced that Michel would murder them 
both on the road should opportunity offer. 
On the very first day of the journey, the 
cunning Indian left his companions for a few 
minutes, saying that he must collect some 
tripe-de-roche. Their suspicions being ex- 
cited, the two Englishmen keenly watched 
Michel’s movements, and noticed that, instead 
of busying himself in collecting moss, the 
Iadian—thinking himself unobserved — was 
occupied in loading his gun. 

Richardson and the seaman held a hurried 
consultation as to the course they should 
pursue in such a desperate crisis, with the 
result that when the Indian approached 
them with his gun in & menacing position, 
the doetor faced suddenly round upon him, 
and, hastily drawing & loaded pistol from 
his pocket, shot the would-be murderer dead 
upon the spot. 

Having thus summarily disposed of their 
unpleasant companion, the two Englishmen 
summoned up all the little energy they had 
left, and pushed on as fast as possible to 
Fort Enterprise, which they at length reached, 
more dead than alive. Here Franklin had 
arrived some days before, only to find a scene 
of utter desolation, and a note from Back 
saying that he was in search of relief and 
hoped soon to return with game or pro- 
visions of some sort. A heap of old bones 
and some deerskins were the only things 
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found in the fort, and in this dreadful emer- 
gency the bones were ground down and made 
into a species of soup, whilst strips of the 
skins were literally gnawed by the famishing 
explorers in order to allay the cruel pangs 
of hunger which were gradually reducing 
them to walking skeletons. 

Franklin, it seemed, had reached the Fort 
with only three companions, Michel having 
deserted during the march, and three others 
having disappeared at various times—doubt- 
less murdered by the ruthless Indian. As 
may be imagined, Franklin was horror-struck 
at the tragical story related to him by Dr. 
Richardson, and warmly approved of the 
prompt way in which the gallant surgeon had 
rid the world of such a monster as the Indian 
had proved himself to be. 

The silver lining of the cloud revealed it- 
self at last, when the tide of misery was 
very, very high. A party of friendly In- 
dians, despatched by the undaunted Back, 
actually arrived at Fort Enterprise, bearing 
with them ample supplies of various kinds. 
Thus was the party snatched in reality from 
the very jaws of death. Soon afterwards 
Back rejoined his leader, and the whole band 
of explorers started off on their long journey 
through Canada, iniending to seek a seaport 
and return to Engiand. Over 5,000 miles 
was traversed before the party reached the 
coast, most of the distance being through 
unexplored territories, where great privations 
had again to be endured, but much useful 
knowledge was gleaned in the departments 
of scientific research and natural history. 

Two years later, Franklin, in no way dis- 
couraged by his terrible experiences in the 
“ great Lone Land," once more took command 
of a Government expedition, and in company 
with Back and Richardson, voyaged down 
the Mackenzie River, and explored the 
northern coast from the mouth of the Copper- 
mine River to the 150th meridian of longi- 
tude. On his return to England from this 
expedition, Franklin was knighted by the 
Government and promoted to be a post-captain, 
whilst the University of Oxford recognised 
his great services by conferring upon him the 
degree of D.C.L. 

In the year 1845 the British Government 
resolved to send out an expedition with the 
object of discovering the North-West Passage. 
Sir John Franklin immediately volunteered 
his services, although he was then occupying 
the post of governor of Tasmania, and was 
in the sixtieth year of his age. The Admiralty 
accepted his invaluable services, and Franklin 
took command of the celebrated ships 
Erebus and Terror, and, with a picked set of 
officers and men under him, set sail for the 
Polar Seas in May 1845. 

One or two brief letters came from the 
explorers when they reached Batlins Bay ; but 
this was succeeded by an awful and ominous 
silence, which gradually lengthened out from 
months into years. The ships had been 
swallowed up in the Polar gloom, and the 
great frozen North held another fatal secret 
locked away amidst its bergs and vast ex- 
panses of solid ice. 

The British Government were fully alive 
to the dangers and privations that the gallant 
band might be enduring, and expedition 
nfter expedition was fitted out and despatched 
to the Polar Seas to search for and succour 
the lost ones ; but alas! no traces of the ill- 
fated expedition could be found, and men 
began to think that the secret would never 
be revealed —that all the party had perished 
in some remote and almost inaccessible 
portion of the Arctic Ocean, and would never 
be heard of again. ' 

Not so the brave-hearted Lady Franklin, 
worthy wife of such a gallant leader of men. 
She never despaired, and devoted her whole 
fortune to the cause she had so deeply at 
heart. The British Government offered a 
reward of 20,000/. to anyone effecting the 


rescue of Franklin and his companions. As 
years rolled on, however, the Admiralty re- 
laxed their efforts, deeming it hopeless to 
continue the search when so long a time 
had elapsed. Still the heroic Lady Franklin 
refused to give in. She had nailed her flag 
to the mast, as her husband would have dene 
in an action with his country's enemies, 
and at her own expense equipped various 
vessels and sent them forth to continue the 
search for the missing crews. 

At length, in 1850, something tangible was 
discovered by Captain Penny in command 
of the Lady Franklin. This officer, during 
an exploration of Beechey Island, came upon 
traces of the first winter encampment of the 
lost ones, consisting of portions of ruined 
buildings, washing tubs, coils of rope, and 
last, but not least, the graves of three of the 
ships’ companies of the Erebus and Terror. 
the men's names and those of their ships 
being engraved upon a slab of wood hard by. 

It was not till 1857, however, that the 
expedition under Captain McClintock sailed 
from England in the Foz to make a last 
desperate endeavour to clear up the mystery 
enshrouding the fate of the lost explorers. 
The brave McClintock was successful, and 
to his indomitable energy and perseverance 
we owe our knowledge of the sad but vet 
glorious death of Franklin and his com- 
panions. In the neighbourhood of King 
William's Island, McClintock quite unex- 
pectedly met with some Eskimo who actuallv 
possessed some of the relics of the ill-fated 
Franklin expedition, consisting of silver 
spoons and forks, medals, & compass, some 
naval buttons, and various other smail 
articles. These Eskimo stated that the 
Erebus and Terror had been crushed in the 
ice off King. William's Island, that the crews 
had landed, and gradually perished from 
exposure and starvation. 

McClintock at once orgunised exploring 
expeditions to search the region spoken of 
by the Eskimo, the result of this being the 
discovery ten miles beyond Cape Herschel 
of a cairn built by Franklin and his followers. 
Inside this cairn was found a paper inscribed 
as follows: 


“April 25th, 1848. H.M. ships Erebus 
and Terror were deserted on the 22nd April. 
5 leagues N.N.W. of this, having been beset 
since September 12th, 1846. The officers and 
crews, consisting of 105 souls, under the 
command of Captain F. Crozier, landed here 
in lat. 69° 37’ 42" N.; long. 98° 41’ W. 
Sir John Franklin died on the 11th June. 
1847; and the total loss by deaths in the 
expedition has been to this date nine otlicers 
and fifteen men. 

“ Signed F. CROZIER, 
Captain and Senior Officer. 
„JAMES FITZJAMES, 
Captain H.M.S. Erebus. 


“P.S.—We start to-morrow for Back's 
Fish River.” 


Thus perished the immortal Franklin, the 
discoverer of the North-West Passage. 

The party under Captains Crozier and 
Fitzjames must have subsequently perished 
in endeavouring to reach the Hudson's bay 
Territories, for no trace of them was found. 

McClintock subsequently found other 
relics of the expedition, including muskets. 
watches, articles of clothing, and books—some 
of which my young readers may have seen 
at the Naval Exhibition. The most ghastly 
discovery, however, was & boat containing 
two skeletOms, near one of which was lying a 
copy of the “ Vicar of Wakefield.“ 

The Royal Geographical Society presented 
Lady Franklin with a gold medal in token of 
their admiration of her noble and self-sacri- 
ficing perseverance in sending out at her own 
cost several search expeditions, never relax. 
ing her efforts unti l the fate of her husband 
had been ascertained. 
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A CHAT WITH THE LORD MAYOR OF BIRMINGHAM. 


" F” two years there has been a Bible on 

this table,” exclaimed a big Birming- 
ham leader, as I stood in the Lord Mayor’s 
parlour the first Monday in February. The 
speaker was the Lord Mayor himself, a man 
who, like the Archbishop of Canterbury, has 
known what hard work is from his earliest 
years, and who now, at sixty-five, finds him- 
self still in harness with no possibility of 
escape. 

When I told him I came from “ The Boy’s 
Own Paper," he assured me that he was 
familiar with its pages, and that one of the 
needs of the hour was to secure for the boys 
of England papers that should deal in a 
manly way with all that concerns the nation’s 
life, and not be asked to advocate principles 
which are sometimes looked upon as inhar- 
monious with business. 

“ For instance,” said his Lordship, “I 
would earnestly beg of boys who are bitten 
with the football craze to be careful. It is 
perfectly appalling to me to meet young 
fellows of from fourteen to twenty-one, with 
apparently only one supreme idea in life— to 
be able to pick out and give odds on the 
winner of the English Cup, or of some team 
that is engaged in League matches. If they 
take up the newspaper, it is not with the idea 
of knowing what the churches are doing, or 
even of getting an intelligent interest in any 
matter appertaining to scholarship or citizen- 
ship, but it is, I am sorry to say, the betting 
and sporting columns to which they turn and 
feast upon. It forms the sole topic of their 
conversation in their leisure hours, and too 
often their spare cash is invested in backing 
horses, or upon some coupons in connection 
with football, which are such a characteristic 
of to-day’s life.” 

„ Your life must have been a busy one,” 
observed the writer, and Alderman Samuel 
Edwards replied : “ Yes, it has.” I find that, 
like so many of the great city’s leading men, 
he received his education at King Edward’s 
Grammar School. He had as fellow pupils 
Benson, afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Lightfoot and Westcott, afterwards Bishops of 
Durham, and there he also came into contact 
with Edwin Hatch, who afterwards -became 
celebrated as the Vice-Principal of St. Mary’s 
Hall, Oxford ; and to the companionship and 
influence of the latter and the friendship 
maintained between the two for many years 
His Worship attributes not a few of the 
characteristics which have contributed to his 
success in life, diligence and earnestness 
among the number. Such was the warmth 
of friendship entertained by the late Dr. 
Hatch for the companion of his school-days, 
that after his death his diaries were found to 
contain many references to Samuel Edwards, 
couched in terms of the utmost cordiality. 
When therefore Mrs. Hatch thought to 
publish the memoirs of the eminent Doctor, 
it was to the Lord Mayor that she turned to 
give the necessary particulars of a delightful 
companionship between one who became a 
staunch Congregationalist while the other 
was an equally distinguished and eminent 
leader of the Establishment. 

“I loved the school," said His Worship, 
** and I should like, if I had the opportunity, 
to have that chance again. But Iam anxious 
that our schoolmasters in their devotion to 
head learning and the development of the 
body shall not neglect the education of the 
heart, upon which a nation's greatness must 
after all depend." 

Then I asked the Mayor whom he con- 
sidered to be the makers of the Birmingham 
of to-day. 

“ George Dawson, R. W. Dale, Charles 
Vince, Joseph Chamberlain, George Dixon, 
and the late J. S. Wright. I knew them all. 


For very nearly thirty years I have taken 
part in the public life of the borough. 
Birmingham’s great men have each done 
his part towards making the life of its 
citizens brighter and better, and those whom 
I have mentioned have well deserved the 
title of the makers of the town, for they have 
contributed to its prosperity and activity in a 
very remarkable way. 

“ Business and religion need not be 
divorced,” he continued, “and from my 
boyhood I have thoroughly enjoyed my 
Sunday-school work, and have never left it off. 
Although I am sixty-five, I do not feel called 
upon to give up, but I rather think the age is 
such and the needs of the day are such as to 
call for unabated vigour, and continuous, in- 
cessant work on behalf of humanity.” 

A little inquiry told me of how, at the age 
of twenty-one, his lordship came into promi- 
nence as a lecturer. You gain a good idea 
of the man as you look at the titles of his 
lectures: “Oliver Cromwell,” “Law and 


Lawyers,” “The Post-Office,” The Chinese 
Empire,” “ Men and Manners Three Hundred 
This 


Years Ago,” and the“ Four Gospels.” 


last was not only remarkably well received 
when delivered by its author, but was annexed 
by a Black Country lecturer, who naively 
‘acknowledged the plagiarism to Mr. Edwards 
himself, and informed that gentleman, to his 
great amusement, that for twenty-two years 
or more he had been delivering it in his 
district with the greatest acceptance! 

* You believe in Oliver Cromwell," I said, 
“and probably think it would be well for 
the nation’s young life to-day if it took 
more notice of the old Puritan ideals." 

A smile came over the face of His Worship. 
“ Yes," he said, “ I like a strong man, I like 
a stalwart; and Oliver always seems to me 
to have known his own mind. He was un- 


doubtedly guilty of mistakes, but there was 
a thoroughness and an earnestness and a 
character about him which make him an 
admirable model for our young men to-day. 
And I am glad to know that many read his 
life with a great deal of profit. I like his 
faith in God, his readiness to act promptly 
and decisively, and his recognition that life 
was but a tenure in which one must do one’s 
best, not from one’s own selfish point of view, 
but from the standpoint of—what can we do 
for others, and in what way can we do 
the most? In a word, I would tell the young 
life of the nation to-day that they cannot 
afford to ignore God, and that they will do 
well to learn to act and live as those who 
are but tenants and whose tenancy may be 
terminated at the will of their Creator. 
Then, again, young men must be prepared 
to work hard. When I was twenty-one, I 
had to commence work for a living, and I 
started in the auctioneering line and have 
certainly met with success; but I say 
solemnly and seriously that that success has 
been due to the fact that I have tried never 
to neglect my religious duties; if I had 
ignored them I should have expected to fail, 
although, remember, you must not be a re- 
ligious drone, but must be active in every- 
thing that you undertake. The more time 
I have given to business, the more oppor- 
tunities I have had for religious and 
humanitarian work; and if prosperity has 
attended my path, I ascribe it entirely to 
the blessing of God; and that is why in the 
council chamber I have His Word in the 
most prominent position. Possibly some 
young men may be inclined to laugh, scoffers 
may be inclined to criticise, but I am de- 
sirous of recording this as my solemn and 
deliberate conviction.” 

His Lordship takes the oldest Sunday- 
school teachers’ preparation class in Bir- 
mingham. There he has presided for forty 
years, and must have notes of well-nigh two 
thousand lessons. He has also a large class 
of young men whom he meets twice each 
Sunday; and the only reason why he does 
not wish to be Lord Mayor for a further 
period is because he wants to find time for 
his Sunday-school and Congregational work, 
which he loves more than anything else. 

A non-smoker and total abstainer, he 
views with amazement: the invasion of the 
cigarette craze amongst boys, and thinks 
that all religious workers and teachers should 
set their faces in a most determined way 
against this pernicious habit, which is 
causing a decline in stamina and is one of 
the most deadly enemies that we have to 
deal with at the gresent time. 

Very often upon a Sunday his Lordship 
will go to the adult Sunday school in the 
morning, will preach later in the morning, 
will again take Sunday school in the after- 
noon, will preach in the evening, and will 
address a popular assembly of three or four 
thousand at one of the great theatre 
services later. 

In one way or another there is not a 
busier man in Birmingham than the Lord 
Mayor, and we may add that no man is 
more sincerely esteemed. 

ae Ce; 


Won by a Length! 


( Being a continued translation from the Latin after the manner of SMITH MINOR.) 


OW the sunrise 
having well gone 
down, the Great 
Coriobustus, 
commanding the 
rearguard in ad- 


vance, ordered 
forth the mules, 
which, having 


been lifted of 
their loads, were 
much weighed 
down and very 
greatly of corn 
and grass. Then, 
without any de- 
lay, but with 
many persua- 
sions, they did 
come together 
with noises such 
like unto the 
wool of serpents 
beating terribly 
on high over 
against the mar- 
gin of the sea, 
and forthwith and even sooner the expe- 
dition with one accord and not suspecting 
treachery lay in hiding for their friends the 
Coriobunti. 

And as they came by the way, they could 
see or hear nothing with the exception of a 
great roar of many towns and villages lying 
in the far-off desert, whereupon the Cohort 
saddled his back and raising his voice pressed 
on to those who were holding the weaker 
ones, and in this manner exclaimed with 
valour, * Why do towns when the villages 
were? Tell me, or who have the villages as 
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CORIOBUSTUS THE COHORT. 
Bv T. E. DoNNISON. 


OOK III. 


vanquished behoved him to move thence to 
the hither side of the hills of the plain. 
With much water surrounding them on the 
inside, where in the evening such things were 
in the knewledge of those having more 


* 


baggage in much hurry for the unwished-for 
supplies, he drew forth his rusty sheath 
behind the ramparts and with uplifted voice 
not heard by means of the silence, repeated 
once and never at all, * Now, O cowards, 


Not suspecting treachery, they lay in hiding." 


cunning, also well disposed towards the 
hostile tribes, six deep and nothing whatso- 
ever full, they suddenly and without warning 
heard the smoke of the retreating foes, who 
being natives of those parts had become black 
with the snows of many summers, then, as 
the wolf gathers shells in the mountains, so 


** He ordered forth the mules." 


the towns do not? " and being then more up 
than inside he with anguish spoke even again 
harshly the words following: “O Tempora, 
O Mores!" which meaning thereby “Oh! 
more Temples ! ” (in sight understood). But 
there are none of them, and the cry of the 


even did he sit upon the topmost, who cried 
lamentably: “O Coriobustus! must these 
things be as ever they were unknown to the 
brave men and mules without number?“ 
But as they heard little but the rattle of 


impedimenta let loose, and panic-stricken, ~ erie 


worthy sons of Coriobustus, what do we delay 
in pressing on to the loved capital which we 
are leaving behind? Is it not well known 
unto those without science, and has it not 
been seen to many who live on the dark side 
of the ravines, that we shall advance even as 
the guides are never to be trusted ? Does not 
the lion swoop in great circles like unto goats 
in boggy marshes, O ye tame fishworms! 


O ye tame fishworms!’”’ 


So indeed shall the valorous Coriobustus, 
his feet being bound, spring back with fury 
on those retreating forward !”’ 
But inasmuch as he, being on the instant 
=i era rose to layyhimself down, Magd, dese 
resounde Aun risoners ing 
regounded a3 of hungry prisoners seeking 


* 
M, 
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those captors who had them bound. He 
having now laid down in the camp, was 
surprised in great manner by the repeated 
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of those opposing him. Then calling aloud, 
the tumult being of the best, he seized his 
legs by the summit of the shoulders, and with 


— EDU et 


„He was joined by warriors biting the dust.” 


and very heavy blows aimed against him, 
which by reason of their length caused him 
to abandon the position now having become 
impossible to hold against the small number 


fierce sayings in addition to the raging of the 
battle, he was joined by warriors biting the 
dust. Side by side they were scattered near 
and hither, feet joined hands in pleasing 
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combat, clasped heads with horrible yearnings 
for the morning, held with vigour to the 
doomed garrison! Heavy missiles from the 
battering-ram fell like rain unheeded on the 
feet of the noble Cohort! The vassals and 
mercenaries sought shelter, but with courage, 


“ Fully prepared for the coming onslaught.” 


wounded and unhurt, the unquenched 
Coriobustus sat up fully prepared for the 
coming onslaught. 


(To be continued.) 
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Sz months ago, while I was looking 
through back numbers of the “ B.O.P.," 
my attention was drawn toa series of articles 
showing how to extract amusement and in- 
formation from the church registers and 
monuments of acountry parish. The advice 
was so full and good, that when, not long 
afterwards, I had placed at my disposal the 
old accounts of the churchwardens of a 
Berkshire parish (which for convenience 
shall be called A) I resolved to see what of 
interest could be obtained from the musty, 
leather-bound volumes that had long lain 
neglected in church chests and elsewhere. 

They were, some of them, yellow with age, 
and all pervaded with a fineOld English smell. 
The strings of accounts, dating back to the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, ranged 
from the casting of the tenor bell to the dispute 
over the aftermath on the glebe, and other 
matters of ephemeral importance. Indeed, 
& cursory examination revealed few attrac- 
tions; but, knowing that gold seldom lies on 
the surface, I took my pen in my hand, and 
plodded through the dozen or more volumes, 
jotting down anything that would throw light 
on the life of the village with which they 
were connected. It is impossible in the 
compass of a short article to go into many 
details, but sundry points which stand out 
from the others may be of interest even to 
those who are not antiquaries. 

A very short acquaintance with the earlier 
records reveals one fact—that the village 
magnates, who from time to time took upon 
themselves the office of churchwardén or 
parish overseer, were not troubled with the 
pen of a ready writer. If their writing is 
peculiar their spelling is even more so. To 
quote all the instances in which they strove 
for originality in their handling of words 
would be to practically rewrite some of the 
books, and we will therefore content our- 
selves with a few illustrations. So simple a 
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word as shoes troubled the churchwardens 
sadly. We find it variously spelt shous, 
shoses, shoos ; while a fourth variation goes 
one better in the matter of vowels, and 
speaks for shooos. Another puzzler ” was 
certificate, which appears as  sirtecket, 
setavagett, and stevaget. Even the parson's 
surplice dons a disguise as surplus, serplis, 
and serplus. 

But the greatest stumper” of all was 
apparitor. The poor churchwardens strug- 
gled manfully with it. They tried all the 
following ways: paroter, poritor, parotter, 
parrater, parretter, aparitor, parritaw, appari- 
tour, apparitoor, until we doubt whether 
Smith Minor, that infamous speller, could 
devise & fresh variation. It may be said 
about this word that the popular inn of 
the parish was the * Pye and Parrot," and 
that possibly kindly recollections of that 
house of call may have found their way 
into the pens of the scribes. 

To turn to entries as distinct from single 
words. 

* For stuf two make the Gall one Gound 
one Ouper Petikote for Flannell to make a 
Ounder won." 

* Gave Savall when sick 'Beefore he wen 
into ye Osptell 21. 1s. 60." Received for a 
Ratte 961. 4s.” This last compares with an 
entry in another book, * A rat to be singed 
and grated for the relief of the poor ” (to be 
signed and granted, &c.). Potted horse may 
be an unpleasant necessity in time of siege, 
but fancy grated rat in peace time ! 

Here and there are comic touches, none 
the worse for being unconscious. 

“ Pade Good's Bill for the man hanging 
himself in the barn, 17. 6s. 6d.” This looks 
as though Good had lent the man a hand 
in the shuffling off of his mortal coil, but as 
& matter of fact it refers to the burial ex- 
penses consequent on that action. 

In 1717 we find. Gave to a man who had 


A QUAINT BYWAY OF HISTORY. 


lost 3007. at sea, sixpence," which suggests 
that the churchwarden of the time was equal 
to the old man of the sea and considered his 
tale a trifle fishy—in fact, a mere song of 
sixpence. To our modern tastes there is 
something queer about the entry, Half a 
gallon of bread for the Sacrament,’ along 
with which may be quoted, * Two heath 
brooms and bread for Sacrament, 11d.“ 
The writer was too economical of space in 
this last. 

Again: “James Breach of Reading is to 
take care of the leg of Isac Wise on a 
consideration of 41. 4s. Od." This does not 
mean that Mr. Wise had bequeathed his leg 
as a legacy to a museum, but that his limb 
required the attentions of a physician. 

Some of the churchwardens, in using 
abbreviations of persons' names, stumbled 
upon striking combinations, among which 
Bern Body, his brothers Rich and Hump, 
Hen Hunter, Jam Sweeting, Herb White 
deserve notice. 

The washing of the serplus, surplus, or 
serplis was evidently & paying job. In 1801 
it produced 3s. a time, in 1807 the price had 
risen sixpence, and in 1813 some bold person 
ventured to charge no less than 5s. Possibly 
n surplice-washing trades union may have 
been at work. However, the fee sank soon 
afterwards to 4s., at which figure it rested. 

Now for a few glimpses into the manners 
and customs of the villagers. A burial was 
made the excuse for good cheer (paid for by 
the parish, apparently), after the fashion 
of the Irish wake. We find “ Pade for 
Vittels and Drenk had at Sawer’s Burrel, 
7s. Od.“ We are even told what the drink 
was, for after a reference to 2s. * for lay- 
ing out Mrs. B. and coffining her," 4s. 6d. 
is charged for Gin and wittles." Does 
not a vision of Mrs. Betsy Prig and the 
tea-pot on the mantelpiece rise before our 
eyes ? 


I 
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In those days superstition condemned 
hedgehogs as sucking cows dry. At any rate in 
1799 the death of five Headghorgs brings 
the slayer ls. 8d. Sparrow heads, too, had 
& price set upon them, the fees ranging 
from 3d. a dozen to 6d., not according to 
the season so much as according to the 
family. Thus, whereas “ White’s boys" 
only get 3d., Wallis's receive 6d. We sus- 
pect that Wallis was a relation of the 
churehwarden and that White wasn't. 

Now, did women in the lust century wear 
waistcoats? If not, why do we find a 
charity described as“ Wascoat money, to 
provide two poor wodows with wascoats ” ? 

The two buildings most often referred to 
are the poorhouse and the church. The 
former of these was worked on a most un- 
satisfactory system—to wit, one by which the 
manager and his wife contracted to feed and 
clothe the inmates at so much a head per 
month. Thus: “1800. Joseph and Martha 
Wallis agree to feed and keep poor fight in 
clothes at 3s. 6d. per month." Notice the 
quaint expression, and also remember that in 
that year bread was about 1s. 6d. a gallon loaf. 
We are therefore not surprised to find that 
five yenrs afterwards ‘ Poor in workhouse 
not being properly looked after, Wallis is 
given notice to quit."  . 

Was the fault with him or with those who 
tied him down to the beggarly 3s. 6d. n 
month? We think the latter; for William 
and Susanah Smith, who took on the post 
at 4s. per head, soon shared a similar fate. 

Turning to the church, the entries con- 
nected with it are so numerous that it is 
possible to deduce therefrom a good many 
conclusions. In the first place, the Com- 
munion plate is only pewter, which does not 
redound to the credit of the well-to-do 
farmers who formed the backbone of the 
congregation. Nowadays there are few, if 
any, churches, however poor, unprovided with 
at least silver-plated vessels. But this parish 
was evidently a somewhat ungodly one, as 
is proved by the numerous items for mending 
the broken locks and doors and windows of 
the church, and for repairing the palings 
round the churchvard. ‘There is also a long 
entry in a vestry book, laying grievous 
charges against the poorhouse, which stood 
just outside the churchyard. So that pro- 
bably the scantily fed paupers tried to forget 
the cravings of hunger in the pastime of 
stoning the church windows. We are at 
least told that they molested the congrega- 
tion on its way to and from the church. 

Another conclusion is to be drawn from 
the heavy bills for repairs to the bells and 
belfry. In one year the expenses under this 
heading amounted to 2507. ; and in ordinary 
seasons the bell-ropes ran into some pounds. 
Now, as ropes last a long time, and the old 
ones were as good as the modern, we are 
justified in assuming that the A—— church 
was a centre for bell-ringing contests. The 
writer, on inquiry, was told that this was 
the case, and that on ringing nights the 
nearness of a certain public-house to the 
church turned the contests into orgies. One 
drunken ringer got his deserts in being 
caught up by his rope and hurled against the 
belfry ceiling so violently, in fact, that his 
comrades took him out, and laid him on a 
tombstone to die quietly while they went on 
with their business. He recovered, how- 
ever, and may have been one of those whom 
a way frightened by placing a piece of rotten 
luminous willow on the chureh sundial, to 
scare them as they went home. 

The music of the church deserves a few 
words. It was produced by an orchestra, in 
which one William Fielde played the bassoon. 
This orchestra was probably not superior in 
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quality to those of which we read in the books 
of George Eliot and elsewhere. The time came 
when an “organ” took its place, and Mr. 
Fielde left his bassoon to turn the innova- 
tion, for which service he received a shilling 
a Sunday. There is a tradition in the village 
that the ex-bassoonist required his daughter 
to stand near and tell him when the tune 
Was at an end; so that, if his musical 
powers are a fair standard by which to judge 
those of the rest of the orchestra, the advent 
of the organ " must have been an unmixed 
blessing for the congregation. 

Now and then we are called away from the 
petty details of village life to the great 
events happening in the world outside. A 
few crampedly written words bring home to 
us how long a space of time separates us 
from the well-known events of the history- 
books. In 1713, 15s. 6d. is charged as “ given 
to ringers on ye Thanksgiving Day for the 
Peace ’’—1.e. of Utrecht. But war followed 
war fast in those days, and by the end of the 
century life was hard for the poor. Little 
wonder, then, that we find in 1796 reference to 
" A thanksgiving prayer for the great blessing 
vouchsafed to us in our favourable and abun- 
dant harvest." In the following year we rend, 
„Thanksgiving Prayer for the success of His 
Majesty’s fleet under the command of Sir 
John Jervis" at the battle of St. Vincent. 
How slowly the news of successes must have 
travelled then as compared with the speed of 
the telegraph! Inthe time taken by a coach 
in lumbering from one village to another 
with the glad tidings our modern wires 
could flash the message all over the world. 

Even victories could not avert the miseries 
of a long war with our neighbours. In 1800 
wheat was so terribly dear that bread be- 
came a great luxury. But the authorities of 
A—— rose to the occasion and, enacting 
that “in the place of bread, beef and a barrel 
of rice is to be distributed at prime cost," 
did something to alleviate the distress. An 
entry under the date 1803 betrays the fear 
of an invasion by the French. “It was 
resolved (at a vestry meeting) that a vote be 
made for the purpose of procuring volunteers 
to serve in the army of reserve, agreeable to 
the terms in the Act of Parliament.” Can- 
not we imagine the anxious villagers waiting 
for news of the actual landing of the awful 
Bony? Fortunately, the invasion got no 
farther than the coasts of France, and suc- 
cess attended our arms on sea and land. 
The English are said to be stolid people, but, 
as we have seen lately, they can “let them- 
selves 0 on occasion. We can heartily 
aympathise with the feelings which caused 
the village to run up a bill for 18/. 5s. 32d. 
against the parish as “expenses of the 
Jubilee," when the glorious news came in 
1815 of the victory of Waterloo. There was 
good cause for rejoicing. Communication 
with the Continent was reopened, and food 
and luxuries cheapened so rapidly that the 
charges for bread and wine for the Com- 
munion drop in one year from 12s. 83d. to 
5s. 10d. a Sunday. 

As Oliver Goldsmith pays a tribute to his 
old schoolmaster, so do the records of this 
village testify to the integrity of one Samuel 
Higgs, who began to reign over the charity 
school in 1707. Year after year the entries 
tell us of the 157. pad him annually. 1750 
arrives, and he is still in receipt of his 
modest salary. Whether “in arguing too 
the parson owned his skill " we are not told, 
but for no less than fifty years the 151., 
aided, we hope, by some private means, 
managed to keep his body and soul together. 
A feeling of gentle regret comes with the 
entry recording the name of a stranger. 
His successors had shorter and less satis- 


factory terms of office. One insults the 
vestry in a very unbecoming and improper 
letter“; another is extremely insolent, unbe- 
coming, and impertinent ; a third “ violently 
assaults John Hall and is sentenced to three 
months’ imprisonment." And a fourth has 
to be warned ‘that if he disguise himself in 
liquor he will be dismissed.” The trustees 
of the school charity must have sighed for 
the days when old Samuel Higgs, rich in "a 
new table and stool" presented by the 
parish, gave good work and no trouble for 
his money. 

Though the schoolmaster is often promi- 
nent, we are told very little of the parson. He 
receives one guinea for preaching a sermon on 
May 31 of every year to the charity children, 
who were doubtless less grateful for his 
advice than for the clothes and boots dis- 
tributed after the address. Tbe old-fashioned 
surplice must have been a very fine affair. 
There is an entry recording the fact that 
when a new one was required it absorbed no 
less than sixteen yards of best linen, and 
cost 2l. 13s. When we remember this, per- 
haps the washing charges will not seem so 
large after all. 

In external magnificence the parson had to 
yield to the clerk (otherwise the klarke or 
clarque). The churchwardens dipped their 
hands pretty deeply into the money bags when 
the clerk needed a fresh rig-out. "A new 
Hatte and Coate cost between them 5/. 7s., 
but before condemning the authorities for 
extravagance we ought not to forget that it is 
twenty years and more before the expense is 
repeated. We can imagine the old fellow 
parading on Sunday, showing the squire to 
his pew, or keeping the boys in the gallery 
in order," for which last arduous task he 
receives only 2s. 6d. & year. I wonder 
whether he used a brass knob on the end of 
a fishing-rod, like the clerk in a certain 
Cambridgeshire church, with far-reaching 
effect. 

It is now time to be taking leave of the 
churchwardens, but not before telling a short 
story against them. The vestry having been 
very much put about by the great expenditure 
incurred at some merrymaking, were at a loss 
how to make both ends meet. However, 
some one suggested that they should talk the 
matter over in & friendly way at a dinner. 
So they talked and dined, and by this simple 
expedient sueceeded in incurring an addi- 
tional 4/. 10s. (also to be defrayed at the cost 
of the parish). We are not told whether this 
led to another little dinner! 

Even though they had original methods in 
more respects than one, we must thank them 
for having let us travel a short distance in one 
of the byways of history. These byways are 
often much more interesting than the high- 
roads, and have not been trodden so often. 
Life is made up of very small details, and 
to understand properly the life of a gener- 
ation we must get hold of these details, or of 
as many as we can. Of course there are books 
which have done a lot of the work for us, and 
we may consult them. At the same time it 
is an excellent mental exercise to secure 
material at first hand and dig among 1t in 
the hope of turning up something new. 
Those gifted with a little imagination will be 
able to focus stray gleams of information into 
a picture of the * Good old times“ with more 
shades and tones than will come from nuxing 
the colours produced by the labour of other 
people. So in conclusion we would advise 
our young readers to consult, when possible, 
old books such as have yielded the facts for 
fhis article. The lines may be badly and 
closely written: there will still be room for 
those who know how to read a good deal 
between them. 
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Author of * A Continuous Whipcord Machine 


N the “B.O.P.” for February 1901, I 
described the way to make a useful ink- 
stand. If the result has been gratifying to 
our young mechanics, I hope that all who 
have succeeded will henceforth write from 
it to the Editor! And having written your 
letter, if not sufficiently weighty with its 
own importance, you may require à paper- 
weight to keep it on your desk, should you 
be hastily summoned from the room. And, 
then, a clean, tidy boy will not put aside his 
pen unwiped. So he will require a con- 
venient penwiper. If he will carefully follow 
the hints I am going to give him, and apply 
them in a practical form, he will have a com- 
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By BunNETT FALLOW, 


bination paper-weight and penwiper of a use- 
ful and even ornamental type. 

If you will occasionally refer to the article 
given in connection with the inkstand, it 
will materially assist you in the present 
work, and at the same time avoid much 
repetition, as well as render illustrations un- 
necessary. 

For instance, the wood casing will be 
constructed in every detail on the lines 
therein described ; the object being to have 
the stand and wiper (when so desired) fixed 
upon a base to be presently described. At 
the same time a new field will be opened up 
for original designs—a by no means unim- 
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TO MAKE A USEFUL COMBINATION PAPER-WEIGHT AND PENWIPER. 


» “A Useful Inkstand,” ete. 


portant consideration in “B.O.P.” 
structive articles. 

Before commencing actual work it is im- 
portant to decide upon a suitable design ; 
carefully select your wood ; and, if necessary, 
ransack the mater's jam- -cupboard or the 
pater’s dressing-case! The latter is a very 
likely spot to hit upon what you require ; for 
a certain kind of pomade-bottle is the very 
thing for your purpose. It should be about 
a couple of inches high, and have a wide, 
open mouth of at least an inch diameter. 

Having secured a suitable bottle, insert 
it inva wooden casing as described for the 


con- 


.inkstand.( The ete in the wood must 
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nearly correspond with the size of the mouth 
of the bottle, otherwise it may prove to be 
inconvenient to use, and not serve the pur- 
pose intended; and where inkstand and pen- 
wiper are both placed on the same base, the 
wider aperture of the latter is its distinguish- 
ing mark. In this form, however, it cannot 
be used as a paper-weight. 

I would suggest a nice piece of oak, walnut, 
or mahogany as suitable for a base. Do not 
make it too large, or it will have an alto- 
gether ungainly appearance. You want 
something rather massive, and yet pleasing 
to the eye. Say the diameter of the inkstand 
and the penwiper shall be respectively 4 in. 
The length of the base may be 11 in. This 
will allow a space of 1} in. between stand 
and wiper, and the ends to project # in. 
Then the width of the base may be 53 in. 
This will allow for an ornamental bevel or 
“bead” all round as a set-off to the work. 
The usual “ hollow” in the stand (i.e. the 
base) for penholders is not necessary, as 
brass pegs (see inkstand) are the only “ rests " 
required. By adopting my suggestion, when 
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in use the stand and wiper will be always 
"before you," and thus no necessity for 
inconvenient turning about. 

At this point some “inquiring mind "' 
may be asking: * How can one wipe a pen 
in an empty bottle?" Exactly! If the 
“inquiring mind" will consider the point 
a little further, the fact may be grasped 
that the bottle is intended as a receptacle 
for the material which is to form the actual 
wiper. I do not think anyone will guess 
what it is to be; but I have tested it (I have 
one of these wipers in use at the time of 
writing), and found it to answer admirably. 
It is simply ordinary shot ! 

Have I surprised some of you? Well, give 
it a fair trial, boys; and I do not think you 
will be disappointed. A small bottle full 
in your school desk will save your clothes 
from many a sly wipe! Three or four ounces 
is quite sufficient. Almost any ironmonger 
can supply you. Of course, a gunmaker's is 
the proper place to go to; but I have often 
procured mine, in country places, from a 
grocer. The shot from a few sporting cart- 


ridges is often within a boy's reach. The 
most convenient is that called No. 5. 

Fill your bottle about three-quarters full of 
shot. After using a pen, stab it a few times 
into the mouth of the bottle, of course whilst 
wet, and the shot will effectually clean the pen. 

You will be surprised to find it will take 
a very long time for the shot to become too 
dirty to fulfil its office. Should it do so, it 
may be washed, dried, and replaced; in fact, 
it will practically last for ever. 

You will easily understand that when the 
wiper is not made a part of an inkstand it 
will form a useful paper-weight. 

I hope I have interested you, dear boys; 
and in particular with the designs and hints 
suggested. But I want you to use your own 
brains in the field of original construction. 

One final hint with which to close this 
article. I have given you somewhat sub- 
stantial dimensions to work upon. Do not 
increase them, but where possible reduce 
them. This will tend to neatness—a word 
I always couple with success. May you all 
gain it ! 
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ranis —Fig. 24 shows one of the many 

pretty stands that are useful for sup- 
porting pots, lamps, vases, etc. The best way 
to begin to make one is to draw a 5-in. square 
on a piece of paper and join the corners to 
form four triangles. Looking at fig. 24, you 


will see that it is made up of four big open 
hearts with four smaller closed ones fitted 
within them. Make all your hearts, testing 
one on top of another, then place one of each 
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Fiu, 24.—Top or STAND, looking down on it. A, feet. 


size in every triangle on your paper, and see 
that they fit in nicely —bending in or out 
any curves that need correcting, so that all 
just touch the line of the square. Now begin 
to join them in twos first, and then all 
together, to the square piece of iron which 
you must make to fit the square on your 
paper. 

Veet. — By studying fig. 24 it will be seen 
that two feet are placed at each corner of the 


„B. O. P.“ BENT-IRON 
By A. SANDERS, of South Kensington. 


PART IV. 


stand. These are 31 in. long, and are curved 
as in fig. 25. When all eight are made, slip 
them over the edge of the iron, and clasp 
very firmly as near to the stand as possible. 
Round Stands.—Fig. 26 shows another 
kind of stand, circular in shape. As sug- 


FIG. 25.—FooT Fon STAND. 


gested with fig. 24, it will be a help to use a 
paper pattern—a circle in this case instead 
of a square. Draw the circle with a compass 
if you have one; if not, a small plate turned 
down on the paper will answer the purpose. 
Divide your circle into quarters, and make 


Fig. 26.—RoUND STAND. 4, feet. 


each quarter of your stand just to fit the 
paper quarter. 'lhis method ensures accu- 
rate work, and should always be used when 
a design can be quartered or halved or 
divided into any number of equal parts. 


WORKER. 


Then make the bounding-ring to fit your 
paper circle, and join to your work. The 
design being based upon a circle, only four 
feet will be needed; these are made and 
fixed as in the last pattern. Should the 
stand when the feet are fixed be a little un- 
steady, place it on a level table and stoop 


" 
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Fic 97.—BasKkET. A, one of the six sides of basket. 
B, bottom of basket, looking down into it. 


down till your eye is level with the table, 
and you will then discover where the fault 
lies—one foot being, perhaps, a little longer 
or shorter than the rest. Remedy this with 


the Cr until it steady and firm. 
Digitized by OOQ e 
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Baskets.—Many rich pieces of work can 
be turned out in the shape of baskets. These 


Fic. 28,—ANOTHER DESIGN FOR SIDES OF BASKET. 


FIG. 29,—SIDE ron BASKET. 
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are made by joining together five, six, seven, 
or more sides, all made exactly alike. A 
round or shaped bottom is then fixed into 
these sides. 

Figs. 27 and 28 give two different designs 
for the sides of a basket. n shows a bottom 
that can be placed in either. Both these 
patterns are very simple, being entirely com- 


Fic 30,—81IDE FOR BASKET. 


posed of c- and s-curves. The best way to 
bring the sides, when made, into the hex- 
agonal form of fig. 27 is to first of all fasten 
them together in a straight row; then take 
each join in turn and hold firmly with the 
pliers while you bend back the panels on 
either side sharply with the fingers, until 
the end ones of the row meet; join these, 
and bend to match the rest. Then tie in the 
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bottom at x x with as many ties as you can 
fix. Figs. 29-32 are a little more complicated 


Fic. 32.—BorTrom or BASKET. 


in design, but are made in exactly the same 
way. 
(To be continued.) 
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4.—The Monkey can’t think what there is to 
laugh at, if he does wear an Eton suit. 
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(Continued from p. 522.) 
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5.— King Penguin as a Sailor Bold. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
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6.— They called me a Goose, but I'm not 
o9 ne/now!" 
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8.—Captain of our First Eleven. 
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MY SCHOOL TEA-PARTY, AND 
WHAT CAME OF IT. 


A TRUE STORY. 
Bv E. BASIL FALKNER. 


„Px cheekiest thing I ever did? Well, boys, that 

is rather à puzzling question to ask vour father, 
isn't it? And, besides, it is «o long since I left school, I 
can hardly remember my deeds of daring there." 

“Rubbish, father,” said Jack, my youngest: “ vou 
surely cannot have forgotten every yarn about your 
school-days. Do try and recall one, please.” 

I sat in silence for a minute or two, thinking hard, 
before I answered. 

“ Yes, boys; there is one tale which I don't think I 
have ever told you. How we blockaded our study door 
and kept the housamaster out by main force, and, 
instead of receiving a caning, got a shilling each for 
our pains.” 

“What, father!“ said Willie, with wide-open eves, 
Do you mean to tell us that your housemuster paid 
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you for keeping him out of the study? Well, that is 
about s record! 

" Yes; he presented us each with a shilling, not 
perhaps for keeping him out, but as a reward for our 
'cuteness," 

“Oh, do tell us all about it, dad !" said Jack, drawing 
his chair up to the fire and rubbing his hands in eager 
anticipation. 

“Very well, boys, I will, and, what is more, I can 
vouch for every word of it being true,’ and with that 
I launched forth into the narration of the “ cheekiest 
act of my scliool -days." 


* When I first left home and went to school I was a 
quiet, modest, and retiring little chap, and never used 
to get into scrapes.” 

* Just like me," interrupted Jack, in a tone of mock 
solemnity. 

I took no notice of this interpolation, but went 
on: After two terms of model behaviour, however, I 
began to pine for some excitement to break the 
monotony of our daily routine. 

~“ Now, I must tell you, at the school where I was, 
which, as you know, is at present the largest in the 
north of England, there was a very stringent rule 
concerning * illegal] brewing. " 

“What on earth does that mean, dad?“ said Willie. 

* Illegal brewing? Oh, that consisted of making tea 
in our studies in probibited hours. But in spite of the 
strictness of the rule, and the painful penalty attached 
to the breaking thereof, *illegal brewing' was exces- 
sively prevalent in our house. Mr. Rayner, the house- 
master, had done his utmost to put it down, but all to 
no purpose; and, I am sorry to say, the elder boys, 
instead of backing up their master, used rather to 
encourage the practice. After evening chapel was the 
most popular time of the day, and from 9 to 10 P.M. 
most of the rooms resembled coffee-stalls rather than 
studies. 

* Well, boys, as I said before, I was dying to do some- 
thing wrong, or rather, as I thought then, something 
vrave - for boys in those days, as now, had the mistaken 
idea that to break rules was a brave and manly act! 
Therefore, after turning the matter over in my mind 
for some time, I hit upon the idea of giving a tea-party 
in my study, as soon as I could arrange matters satis- 
factorily. 

* Of course, my study companions had to be let into 
the secret, and very heartily they approved of my 
notion ; but at the sume time they suggested that, as 
we were n trifle inoxperienced in such matters, au old 
hand’ had better be bired for the occasion. 

“The ‘old hand’ who was procured was, if I re- 
member rightly, a weird little boy of foreign extraction, 
who went by the nickname of Brolly, a cognomen 
which seemed to suit him from his hooked nose down to 
his tiny splay feet. This lad, I am sorry to say, boys, was 
an adept at rule-breaking, and, as he was thoroughly 
well versed in the art of ‘illegal brewing,’ seemed a 
most fit and proper person to be in command. 

“He began by demanding eighteen-pence of me to 
purchase the necessary articles of food, and, having got 
the required sum safely stowed away in his pocket, he 
asked when I proposed giving the entertainment. 

„As soon as possible,’ said I. 

* That's lucky,’ said Brolly ;* then you can't do better 
than to fix on to-night, because old Rayner is going out 
and will not be back until late.’ 

m At what time is he going ?’ I asked in a delighted 
voice. 

„At 8.30 P.M., for I saw the invitation card in his 
rooms,’ said Brolly, with a wink. 

„Good, I chuckled; ‘then to-night it shall be.’ 

“ Brolly then proceeded to depute to each of us 
certain duties, and he also ordered usto practise hiding 
the eatables and plates under the table in case of an 
unexpected attack. Well do I remember the rest of 
that day—the hours seemed to drag, and evening chapel 
appeared interminable. However, at last the service 
was over, and we scurried up to our study to * clear the 
decks and prepare for action.’ 

* [ have a most distinct recollection of slipping out, 
with a dirty kettle concealed under my jacket, to the 
water-tap, which was situated onu the far side of the 
passage. How slowly the water seemed to run, and 
what an awful noise it made! Niagara was quite dumb 
in comparison! However, the kettle was filled at 
last, and, with beating heart, I sneaked back, again 
hiding it under my coat. 

* Brolly had meanwhile unscrewed the gas-burner, so 
that we might have the full benefit of the pressure of 
the gas and he had also drawn the curtains, in order to 
prevent any wandering master from seeing our mis- 
deeds. 

" My companions were spreading tlie table when I 
entered, and I confess the viands made my mouth water, 
There were two cakes and a small tin of biscuits, 
together with a jug of milk. 

“< Hurrah !’ cried Brolly, ‘here comes the water at 
last !’ and so saying he mounted the table and placed 
the kettle in the roaring flame, while we sat down and 
watched him with admiring eyes. 

**So far, everything had gone well, and there seemed 
to be every prospect of a quiet and uninterrupted feast. 
Little did we know that danger was so near ! 

“Suddenly Brolly pricked up his eurs and took the 
kettle, which by this time was singing merrily, out of 
the tlame. 

There is some one coming up stairs,’ said he. Run 
to tlie door and keep him out, whoever he is.’ 

*'This we did with most wonderful alacrity, and 
as we pushed up against the door, panting, we could 
distinctly hear footsteps advancing along the passage. 
Nearer and nearer they cams, until they stopped at our 
very door. We waited in breathless anxiety, and then 
there came a knock. 


„Let me in, boys, said a voice. It was Mr. Rayner. 

“ As none of us vouchsafed an answer to this com- 
mand, it was repeated, this time much louder. 

Open the door at once, it is I—Mr. Rayner.’ 

„shot an appealing look at Brolly, who was trying 
hard to put the cake into the teapot, and as I did so I 
was struck with a great idea. 

** Let me in at once—boys—do you hear me? Open 
the door!’ 

“Who is there? I shouted through the keyhole. 

„It is I—Mr. Rayner—and I want to come in at 
once,’ replied the voice outside. 

“< No, you're not Mr. Rayner,’ said I; be has gone 
out. You're Brolly, and you're trying on your tricks 
with us aguin.' 

"*Let me in, I say, at once, boys. 
Mr. Rayner.’ 

“< Oh, yes, we've heard that tale before, I returnel 
in a sarcastic voice. ‘We know you're a jolly good 
mimic, Brolly, but you can't take us in. 

“*If yon don't open the door at once, boys, it will be 
the worse for you, again came the voice from without. 

*** Rats ! I shouted back. 

“This last expression sent my companions into fits 
of laughter. 

“+ Buck up,’ said I to them, or the door will give.’ 

* But they were too weak with laughing to help me 
in the least, so, after a final push, the door flew open 
and in walked Mr. Rayner in evening dress with a very 
red face. He advanced to the middle of the room, 
while we stood looking verv sheepish and shamefaced. 

“Oh, it is you, is it? Well, come and see me at nine 
to-morrow morning, said our housemaster ; and with 
the least suspicion of & smile on his red face he walked 
out and left us. 

A nice mess you've got us into,“ said Brolly, who 
was standing by the table with a cake in one hand and 
a teapot in the other. And I was rather inclined to 
agree with him. 


I tell you it is 


* Nine o'clock came at last, and we were ushered into 
the presence of our housemaster. 

“Well, what have you got to say for yourselves, 
boys ?' said he, standing in his favourite attitude in 
front of the fire. 

“We had nothing to say to excuse ourselves, so I 
told the whole truth from beginning to end, taking all 
the blame on my own shoulders. 

** Well, Falkner,’ said Mr. Rayner, *I admire your 
cuteness more than your morals. With such innate tact 
and cleverness you might become à good soldier. But 
why did you leave a track of water from the tap to 
your study door? 

„ could have kicked myself for my stupidity ; of 
course, I had spilled a lot of water on the passage floor 
in my anxiety to get back quickly. What a fool I 
liad been ! 

„As I did not answer Mr. Rayner's question. he con- 
tinued : Well. as a reward for your ’cuteness, Iam not 
only going to let you off a caning, but hereis a shilling 
for you, but don't ever do such a thing again.’ 

“< Thank you, sir, but I won't accept the money, 
because the others were as much in it as I, and if you 
had caned me you would have had to cane them also; 
so it would not be fair for me to take the money for 
myself alone.’ 

“< Well done; quite right, my boy,’ eaid Mr. Rayner. 
‘Well, bere are four shillings; divide them among 
yourselves; but promise me never to illegal brew 

ain.’ 
oe We gave the promise gladly, and hurried out of his 
recom, thanking him loudly. 

Jolly old brick, isn't he ?' said Brolly. I'll tell you 
what, though—T vote we really stick to our promise.’ 

“* Rather,’ said I. And we did." 
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„Med dog coming!” 


A DAMPER. 


I. 


* T MEAN," said Charlie Trueman, 
* To try my hand at Greek. 
Goodbye to too much lounging 
And boating all the week. 
Il look up all iny primers; 
My Homer I will find, 
And, in due course, be leaving 
The Doctor far behind. 
I'l keep this resolution 
Aud sit me down and stew." 
„Ah. (hat, iny boy," said Damper, 
“Is what you'll never do." 


II. 


“I'm really quite determined,” 

Said Alfred William Brown, 
“To furbish up my cricket 

And win a school renown. 
My bat I'll put in order; 

My hours of slumber stint ; 
I'll shirk no daily practice 

And scorn no useful hint. 
And by strong application, 

O Grace, I'll rival you." 
Ah, that, my boy," said Damper, 

Is what you'll never do." 


III. 


“I'll keep.“ said Edgar Harting, 
* A purpose strong and high, 
And will not stoop my shoulder 

When failure passes by. 
t Succese’ shall be my watchword, 
And, if it’s far away, 

I'll put the best foot forward 
And limp not with dismay. 
The brightest, best achievements 

TPH hopefully pursue. 
And that, you know, O Damper, 
Is what you'll never do." 


Joux LEA. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK AND OPEN COLUMN. 


THE UNION JACK. 


ON April 12, 1606, 295 years ago, the Union Jack first 
male its appeurance. It was James 1. who added the 
Scottish Cross of St. Andrew, in consequence of differ- 
ences having arisen between Englisli and Scottish ships 
at sea, and it was he who gave the flag its name. James 
generally signed his name “ Jacques,” and some think 
this originated the term Jack: it may, however, 
have been from the Spanish for coat, Jaco,” as knights 
wore a little coat or jacket over their armour with dis- 
tinguishing marks on it. The Cross of St. George 
was introduced as England's battle-flag by Richard 1. 
when he returned from Palestine. 
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MUCH BETTER THAN 
NEST-ROBBING. 

Mr. H. A. FREKMAN, F.. A., president of the Société 
Protectrice des Animaux, writes [rom Mentone, point- 
ing out that successful efforts are being maie there to 
cheek bird-slaughter by various * Ligues Scolaires,” 
which are associations formed under the auspices of 
the French Government, and warmly supported by the 
Society, for the protection of all animals, and especially 
of birds. In one school alone the scholars claim to 
have protected and watched the successful flight of the 
birds in 326 nests during the past year. 
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THE LONG-TAILED HUMMING- 
BIRD AT HOME. 


By G. E. EvAaNs, Jamaica. 


A DAINTY little gallant be is, from his long, slender, 
crimson bill, to the graceful, curving plumes of his 
tail. But come with me and see him at home. 

"Tis a fine morning in flowering time and the nir is 
full of dewy fragrance. All about us are coffee-trees 
kept down by constant pruning. Could anything be 
more glorious? Each drooping branch is feathered 
with dark glossy leaves, and starred all down its length 
with clusters of fragrant white flowerets. Yonder 
are the “logwood "-trees, their yellow racemes of 
sweetest perfume attracting a busy army of birds aud 
butterflies and murmuring bees. And there is our 
humming-bird, his bill buried deep in the honeyed 
tube of a purple convolvulus! Almost motionless is 
his tiny body, save for the fluttering of his tail-plumes, 
and his whirring wings (faded now into two quivering 
blurs). 

See the play of colour, ns the light is tossed from his 
plumage, now green, now black, now strangely blended, 
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Jungle Holiday Games.--‘' Honey-pots!"' 
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for his feathers (like shot-silk) vary with the varying 
of light and the ruting of his plumage. Cosily are his 
daintily clenched feet (so seldom used) tucked away 
amidst his down. His wings, as he circles from flower 
to flower, give forth their quaint thrumming noise ( lile 
some soft chord swept across and across). 

Now to his nest. There it is, vou soe, amidet a 
perfect bower of coffee flowers and “ black eyed Sues." 
Come near and sec the lady bird sunk deep into her 
suug little nest of down. Nearer yet. Away she goes 
with Ler musical ching,” hovers above our neada for 
a moment, then lights quite trustingly on a branch 
near. She has no tail plumes, as you see. Now peep in. 
Two tiny eggs of pearly white, in an inverted cone 
of softest down. That is cotton plucked from the 
silky pods of some towering ceiba-tree, or caught in the 
air as the wisps nre carried hither and thither (like 
snowflakes) by the gentlest breeze, That grey-green 
covering on the outside of the nest is made of a very 
common kind of lichen. Observe how beautifully the 
bits are tiled to keep out rain (our furious tropic down- 
pours), and how the colour blends with those of leaf 
and stem, thus making it bard for even a hungry mon- 
goose or field rat (whose nest of leaves you see over there 
iu the mango-tree) to discover. 

As for the good man of this fairy house, who is now 
busy among the logwood flowers, he suffers no 
feathered intruder. Small birds, like “ orange-quits,” 
know well his advantages in a light weight, marvellous 
agility of wing, and long and needle-like bill. 

And I have seen many a luckless “tom-fool” four 
times his size and with a powerful snapping beak, bow 
helplessly before an angry, indignant, all-rufficd “ god- 
bird " (as he is sometimes called). 

I hope I bave not already taxed your patience too 
much; but if vou will let me go on, I will be as brief as 
1 can. 

One morning I was just about going through our 
door and into the garden, when a little *thrummer" 
dashed past me with & wisp of cotton in his bill. He 
flew round und round for a few seconds, and then to a 
hanging-lamp (fringed with cut glass, and refracting 
the líght into prismatic colours), and, fluttering before 
it, attached to its frame his little wisp. Out he went, 
and in a short time was back again, accompanied now 
by his mate. Thev both bore wisps of cotton and 
worked together diligently. One sat in the growing 
nest and kept turning round and round, adjusting and 
weaving the cotton to the exact shape required. 

Gradually there rose a perfect snowy cone. Then, in 
due course, two tiny eggs, two tiny balls of fluff (and 
greely open-mouthed little rogues too), and. finally, 
heigh, presto! an empty nest, while two timid wee 
birdies tried (or feared to try) their little green and 
black pinions, with father and mother encouraging, 
bustling, wholly exultant, 
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FEEDING ALLIGATOR (H. M.).—Being so young we 
would try him with garden worms and tiny morsels 
of raw meat, ‘Gators are not particular, and will 
swallow rats when big enough, and when still bigger 
even pussy-cats and babies ! 
will not refuse a board-school boy, and when fully 
natured, well—then stand by ; for he may gobble his 
Nadia up, boots and all, and smack his chops after 
t. 


BANKER.—We went thoroughly into the matter in a 
series of articles on ** The Great Banks and How to 
Enter Them,” and cannot repeat just yet. 


MouNTED.—Apply to the Agent-General for Natal, 
Victoria Street, Westminster. It makes no differ- 
ence to you what his name is, 


SEAMAN.—Apply at the Mercantile Marine Office of the 
rt. That for London is in East India Dock Road, 
oplar. 
WATERMARK.—The cheapest liquid for bringing out a 
watermark is cold water. 


E. G. Dv TCH.—Exactly, but it is not new. 
any number of magic squares. 


CONSTANT Rrapkn.— Keep them rather damp in a 
warm room, and not too deep in the mould. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL READER and HOWARD.—The articles 
on preserving butterflies and moths, on taxidermy, 
and on polisuing horn, bone, shells and stones, are in 
the seventh part of our“ Indoor Games.” 


L. B. W.— Soldiers used a smooth-bore in Wellington's 
time, not a rifle; the cartridge was bitten off to let 
the powder get out, and the cartridge was placed 
bitten end downwards in the barrel and pushed right 
home with the ramrod: there were no percussion 
caps, but a flint and steel lock, and the powder was 
ned by the sparks that were struck out of the 

int. 


M. A. P.—The only thing is to inquire nt the head 
offices of the bank as to how the appointments are 
made, but you would probably stand little chance 
without an introduction from a shareholder or some 
one well known to the directors. 


There are 


When half grown they 


A. WILDE.—You can get all you want in the way of 
outfit from Watkin & Doncaster, 36 Strand. See 
the advertisements in our wrapper. 


E. S.—1. See our article on “ How to make a Gas 
Engine” in the seventeenth volume. 2. You have 
to fill up certain forms and make an affidavit. 


G. C. M.—To obtain the batting average take the 
number of innings, deduct from it the times not out, 
and by the number thus obtained divide the total of 
the runs. Thus 10 innings, less two not outs=8, 
and the runs obtained being 5, 0*, 3, 24*, 7, 11, 0, 16, 
5, 9=80, then 80+8=10, which is the average. The 
bowling average is obtained by dividing the number 
of runs made off the bowler by the number of wickets 
he takes. 


HEIGHT (R. S. E.).—Rather too tall. But you'll fill 
out and become a Goliath! 


SWOLLEN GLANDS (New Reader ).—Take virol, live 
well, and be all you can in the open air. 


GOLD-Fisu (I. P. D.).—Pure soft water frequently 
renewed and ants’ eggs, six for each fish a day. 


COMPETITION (Sold Again).—!. Yes. 2. Larks are soft 
food eaters. 

Contes DEAD (C. W. F.).—They have obtained and 
eaten poison, but how we could not say. 


LARGE APPETITE (A. B.)—It is a good sign, boy. 
Many a one would be glad to have the half of it. 


Bow Leros, ETC. (H. G.).—Too old at seventeen to cure 
bow legs. You must show the ingrowing nail to a 
doctor, else you'll have trouble over it. 


BANTAM (D. D. W.).—Seems to be a Golden Sebright. 


MANCHESTER TERRIER (G. W.)—Vide advertising 
columns of such papers as the “Exchange and 
Mart." 


Voice (H. C.).—It is a kind of chronic laryngitis. 
Sponge the front of the neck twice a day with the 
coldest of water, and live as well as you can. 


CANARY Far (Perplexed).—You must take away its 
seed-tin, and only let it have it at stated times. 


Various (F. O.)—1. You may keep hyacinth bulbs 
when not growing in dry ashes. 2. Rub a little 
vaseline on, Fear at her age that it is incurable. 
3. Yes. 


Bap HABITS (R. S.).—You need not despair. Take 
the cold bath every morning, sleep on hard mat- 
tress with very little bed-clothing, and live as well 
as you can. Yes, go to the Colonies; that will 
make a man of you, You are only à ninny at 
present. 

TRAINING HAWKS (L. O. C.).—We may perhaps have à 
paper or two on the subject, but cau not promise 
nor say when, 

SMOKING, ETC. (Regular Reader)—Glad Dr. Gordon 
Stables is so great a favourite with you. The 
doctor has been very ill of late, but is getting round 
again, and will now be able to write more. 


Roven SKIN (Australia).—1. You must take Turkish 
baths regularly. 2. On the contrary, it strengthens 
the eyes to open them under water. 


Mick (A. D.).—1. Les; crush the oats. 2. Cotton-wool 
will do well. 


BITTEN RABBIT (Sanquhar).—No; we don't think the 
hair will grow again. 


Wuite Rats (Syob).—No; they do not need washiug. 


PAPER ON PouLTRY (E. B. A.).—The “ Feathered 
World.” Any bookstall. 


Quacks (R. A. A.).—No reputable medical man adver- 
tises, and we cannot recommend anyone who does. 


LOCAL PERSPIRATION (T. I. M.).—Stick to the cold 
bath. It will go away gradually. 


Coxes (S. C. W.).—Much the same as rabbits. 


Dod PANTING (R. T.).—Don't run him. He has very 
likely a weak heart or an over-iatty one. 


MovusTACHE ( Brutus).—No reliable specific. 
VERY NERVOUS (G. S.).—Cold bath; open air. 


EGG8, ETC. (E. R.).—1. No. 2. Mr. Brebner, Aber- 
chirder, Banffshire. 
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“DAISY CLAIM 


‘ 6 Phineas. Get in a good stock 
of food, and don't lose the papers." 

* Good-bye, lads, and God bless you!" 

„All aboard! Stand clear there! Loose 
that rope, will you?” 

We leaned over the balcony, bawled another 
good-bye to Phineas, and turned away from 
the log-huts and primitive stores which at 
that time constituted Dawson City. 
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CHAPTER XV.— HOME AGAIN. 


The top-heavy river-steamer was a sight to 
behold. The purser’s cabin was full of gold 
from floor to ceiling ; sacks and blankets and 
tins of gold lay on the deck like heaps of 
potatoes; here a man sat on à moderate 
fortune, there one used about a thousand 
pounds’ worth of the precious metal as a 
footstool. 

Reggie and I had washed and shaved and 
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put on our travelling suits, but the majority 
of the passengers were still blanket-clad and 
looked a motley assembly. 

We were made up of all sorts. Some who, 
like ourselves, had “struck it rich," were 
going home in affluence; others had paid 
almost their last dollar for a ticket; the 
immediate bourne of not afew was obviously 
the cemetery. 
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With the exception of these last we all had 
tremendous appetites, and counted time from 
one meal to the next. 

I need not linger over the details of the 
journey. Travelling with the current, we 
went at a fairly gcod rate, and ten days saw 
us at St. Michael’s, where we transferred 
ourselves and cargo to the Ocean Star. 

A week’s uneventful steaming brought us 
to Unalashka, and in less than a fortnight 
afterwards we were sitting down in the 
Seattle Hotel where, two years before, Reggie 
had unfolded his plans. 

* Well, Dick," said he, how do you feel?“ 

"I'd be happy if I could get news of 
Daisy.” 

„That's easy enough. Cable, and prepay 
reply. What's a five-pound note or so? Do 
you know we're taking home something like 
sixty thousand pounds? And there's more 
to come, my boy! 

“ What a duffer! I'd quite forgotten the 
cable! What shall I write? How will this 
do?" And I scribbled on a piece of paper, “All 
well and coming home. How are you? 

That's famous,” said Reggie. “Give it 
to me, I'll see to it. We shall have to stay 
here a few days, so there will be plenty of 
time to get an answer." 

When it came, my cup of happiness was 
nearly full. “Quite well," the dear girl 
wired, “ and longing to see you." 

“ So she shall,” Reggie exclaimed. I've 
got rid of the gold-dust and we'll go straight 
off to Vancouver. Ten days will see us at 
Quebec, and in another three weeks or so we 
shall be in Liverpool. Do you know, I'm 
almost as anxious to see your sister as you 
are! 

* She’ll make you welcome, especially when 
I tell her what a friend you've been to me." 

“Oh, none of that, Dick. We've been 
capital chums, and you've done your share 
in the business. I don't suppose I'd have 
pulled through but for you; so we're quits.” 

* Well, at any rate, I've a right to my own 
opinion." 

“Just so, though it isn't always well to 
air it. Up in Circle, for instance!" and he 
laughed merrily. 

„Thank goodness, we're well out of that!” 

“You can put my name to that too, but 
the prizes are worth having.“ 

As soon as our business at Seattie was 
over we went up to Vancouver, took train for 
Quebec and were lucky enough to catch a 
Liverpool liner on the point of starting. 

Before going aboard I sent another wire to 
Daisy, telling her when to expect me, and 
the name of the vessel by which we had 
taken passage. 

The homeward voyage was a very pleasant 
affair, and I could not help comparing my 
present position with that when I first went 
to sea as cabin-boy of the barque Swallow. 

The fact of our being succesaful miners 
returning from the north-west had somehow 
leaked out, and the passengers in a well- 
bred way displaved the liveliest curiosity to 
hear the story of our adventures. 

A rumour of Carmack’s wonderful dis- 
covery had already reached Canada and the 
States, but it was rather laughable to us 
to hear the wild remarks uttered by these 
well-dressed ladies and gentlemen. Some 
thought Klondike to be the name of a man, 
while even the best-informed were surprised 
to learn that not an ounce of gold had been 
taken from its banks. 

In spite, however, of the agreeable nature 
of the voyage, I looked forward with great 
longing to its end, and the morning of our 
arrival at Liverpool I could have thrown my 
hat into the air and shouted for joy. 

Reggie was equally pleased, though he 
knew better how to control his feelings, but 
there was a queer catch in his voice when he 
spoke. 
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" You won't be able to reach home before 
very late, Dick," said he. I think we'd better 
run up to London, sleep there to-night, and 
make a fresh start by the first train in the 
morning." 

I was very impatient to see Daisy, but 
Reggie’s proposal was so sensible that I at 
once agreed. 

" Now for & couple of telegrams!" he 
exclaimed joyously. One to your sister, 
one to my mother. Poor old Dick! After 
all, you can't enjoy such happiness as mine. 
I pity you for that. Going home, Dick! 
Think of it! Home to my mother! Dear 
henrt, how she has looked forward to this 
day!” 

" She knows you are coming ? " I asked. 

“Yes, my boy. I sent to her from 
Seattle and from Quebec. To-morrow I shall 
be with her. The prodigal son has done 
with wanderings for ever. In a week or so 
Ill run down to your place, first and fore- 
mosí to see your sister, secondly to square 
accounts, and thirdly to keep the sharks off. 
Unless you're very careful, you'll find it's as 
hard work to keep & fortune as to make 
one." 

My experience in fortune-holding being 
extremely limited, I bowed to my friend's 
superior knowledge. 

Having sent our telegrams, we drove to the 
station, and travelled up to town by the first 
fast train. As I had never been in London, 
Reggie showed me round for an hour or two, 
and then I went to bed at the hotel he had 
selected. 

Next morning I was on the last stage of 
the journey home. A tall spare man, stern 
enough to have been my guardian's brother, 
looked at me grimly as I took my seat in 
the carriage. Very likely he thought I was 
altogether too happy for a human being. But 
then he didn't know I was going to see 
Daisy. 

Shovel away, stoker! Let her go, engine- 
driver! Faster! Faster! Now we're moving! 
Hurrah! Trees and fields, wayside stations — 
puff !—they’re all gone, left behind, vanished, 
as the iron horse whisks us along. 

Here we are! “Cab! Quick! No, never 
mind. I'll carry the parcels myself! Drive on, 
cabby, I’m in a hurry ! " 

My head was in such a whirl that I 
hardly realised anything clearly till the cab 
entered the dismal but respectable street and 
stopped before the dreary house. 

„Daisy!“ 

“Dick!” 

Just at first I stared in amazement at the 
beautiful girl who ran to meet me. I had 
entirely forgotten that Daisy was no longer a 
child, and expected to see her just as she ap- 
peared before I ran away. 

She took me into the little sitting-room, 
and we sat down, my arm round her waist, 
her face nestling close to mine. 

"Oh, Dick," she said, between laughing 
and crying, “it seems too good to be true. 
I'm half afraid of waking up to find it & 
dream." 

“It’s no dream, Daisy. I'm home again, 
sure enough, and with a fortune in the 
bank.“ 

* Never mind the fortune, dear. I'm happy 
to have you back, whether rich or poor.” 

We sat chatting all kinds of delightful 
rubbish for nearly an hour, when my guardian 
entered the room and I rose awkwardly. 

Daisy had supplied the sweets: Mr. Gaunt 
had come to deliver the bitters. 

I am not going to repeat all his sermon, 
though it was very judicious and full of 
sound home-truths, dealt out in vigorous 
style. It must be said for my guardian that 
the fact of my having returned with & fortune 
did not in the least soften the rigour of his 
rebuke. 

I listened in silence while he pointed out 


the folly of my proceedings, only uttering & 
slight protest at the old charge of laziness. 

“ Indeed, sir," said I earnestly, “ you are 
wrong there. I have been very foolish and 
ungrateful, for which I ask your pardon, but 
I always worked hard." 

“That is really true," murmured Daisy ; 
“ but the poor old dear's head was not built 
for mathematics." 

„And pray," said my guardian, what 
do you intend doing now you are your 
own master?“ 

„Well, sir," I replied, laughing, with your 
approval, I mean to go to school again. 
That is, I would like to study for & year or 
two under a good private tutor," 

Mr. Gaunt thawed considerably. 

“A very sensible idea, Dick," said he 
almost affably. ‘ Very sensible indeed. I 
really think you must have some good points 
after all"—at which I bowed, while Daisy 
glanced at me with a saucy smile. 

A week after my home-coming Reggie 
arrived, and it was great fun to see his em- 
barrassment when I introduced him to my 
sister. 

Having heard so much of Daisy as a child, 
he was taken aback at seeing this tall, 
beautiful girl, and stammered and blushed 


like & schoolboy. But Daisy received him so 


prettily, and her warm welcome was so evi- 
dently genuine, that he soon appeared at 
ease. 

After & day or two's pleasure we tackled 
the business, and my guardian was called in 
to nssist. There is no need to enter into 
details, but at the end I found myself sole 
master of nearly thirty thousand pounds, 
besides holding a third share in the two 
claims on Daisy Creek. 

My thoughtful chum had already put ad. 
vertisements in various papers for Frank 
Pedder's mother, and at last we had the 
melancholy satisfaction of meeting with her. 

We were not much surprised at finding she 
was in very poor circumstances, and although 
nothing could compensate for the loss of her 
boy, we eased her trouble somewhat by in- 
vesting & sum of money in an annuity which 
placed her well out of poverty’s reach for the 
remainder of her life. 

Reggie quite approved of my working for a 
time with a tutor, but first he insisted on my 
going down with Daisy to his home. 

* My mother is most anxious to see you,” 
said he, “and for my sake you must not dis- 
appoint her." 

Accordingly, Daisy and I paid a month's 

visit to Grayling House in Surrey, Reggie's 
home, and I have never spent a happier 
time. 
Reggie and my sister got on capitally 
together, while the old lady was never tired 
of listening to the stories of our adventures 
at Klondike. 

“ You must come to see me whenever you 
have a chance," sbe said the day we left, and 
I believe my old chum was extending s 
similar invitation to Daisy ! 

Having induced my guardian to move into 
a more cheerful neighbourhood, I engaged 
a tutor, and settled down to steady work for 
the next two years, much to Mr. Gaunt's 
satisfaction, and, I believe, surprise. 

Of course I had some holidays, and these 
were chiefly spent at Grayling House, or at 
least in the company of Heggie and his 
mother. 

The mines continued and still continue to 
pay handsomely, so that, even after putting 
by a comfortable fortune for Daisy and 
settling my guardian in easy circumstances, 
I am still enormously rich. 

Whether White Indian's wish that I should 
do good with my wealth comes to pass 
remains to be seen. It is not for me to speak 
on-that point. 

There is only one more thing to tell, and 


that perhaps will cause my readers less sur- 
prise than it did me. 

About a week ago Reggie paid me an un- 
expected visit. His face was very red and lie 
looked at me very sheepishly. 

* Hulloa!" I exclaimed. “ What's up? 
Anything the matter? " 

* No," said he. That is, I mean—look 
here, Dick, I want to tell you something." 

* All right, my boy. Fire away ; I'm not 


stopping you." 
* Well," said he, “it's like this. I've been 
thinking-——” 


„That's a point in your favour!" I re- 
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marked gravely. ‘ There's always hope of a 
fellow who thinks." 

‘Shut up and listen. We've been thinking 
— Daisy and I." 

“Oh!” said I, opening iny eyes a little 
wider. Daisy’s been thinking too? This is 
getting serious!“ 

“And Daisy said," he continued, that 
I must tell you. Of course, I knew you 
wouldn't mind." 

"Quite right. my boy. I'm delighted ! 
But don't think too hard, dear boy! The 
effort may be too much for you! 

Reggie's eyes twitched with fun, but, placing 
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a hand on my shoulder, he said seriously, 
„It's like this, Dick. Daisy has promised to 
be my wife. Are you sorry ? ” 

I was sorry in a sense. I did not want to 
lose my sister ; but, since it was inevitable, 
I was very glad that my trusty chum was the 
lucky man who had won her. 

The wedding is to take place shortly, and 
as Duisy has been spending most of her time 
with dressmakers and milliners, I have used 
my leisure in jotting down these notes of 
my strange adventures and their happy 
results. 

[THE END.] 
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^ I am quite happy, thank God ; and, like Lawrence, I 
have tried to do my duty."— Last Messaye from 
Ahartum. 

“+. Never surrender, I charge you, but every man 
die at his post!’ 

Voice of the dead whom we loved, our Lawrence 

the best of the brave : 

Cold were his brows when we kissed him—we laid 

him that night in his grave."—TENNYSON. 


N & blaze of ruby and golden light the great 
orb of day has sunk to rest beneath the 
uneven line of the tawny desert to the west- 
ward. The cloudless sky glows with the 
delicate inwoven tints that gradually spread 
upwards almost to the very zenith, and are 
retlected in broad patches of soft colour on 
the turbid bosom of the rolling Nile. The 
fitful evening breeze moans mournfully 
through the palm-trees that here and there 
stud the banks, causing the giant fronds to 
rustle in an eerie fashion as they gently rise 
and fall. 

The howls of pariah dogs ascend harshly 
from the town of Khartüm, mingled with the 
voices of eager chattering crowds of natives, 
and the occasional bawl of a native officer. 
Beyond the Nile the ruddy flames of 
numerous watch-fires shoot up into the clear 
still air. 

The lonely figure of & man, wrapped in a 
cloak, stands upon the flat roof of the 
Khartüm Palace gazing steadily northward 
through the fast deepening twilight—a man 
of middle height, strongly built, with clear-cut 
features, grey-blue eyes, and brown hair 
tinged with grey clustering over a broad open 
brow. You are looking at Charles Gordon, 
the hero of Khartüm. The time is October 
1885. . 

The relief expedition, tardily sent out by 
. & weak-kneed government, is on its way up 
the Nile, under the command of Lord 
. Wolseley— destined, las! to be too late. 
Gordon had in September sent down the Nile 
the steamer Abbas, on board of which was 
Colonel Stewart; Mr. Power, a newspaper 
correspondent; M. Herbin, the French 
Consul; eighteen Greeks; and about fifty 
soldiers. These people would all have 
remained most willingly in Khartüm with the 
Governor, but the latter had unhesitatingly 
decided that they could be of more real assist- 
‘ance to him by returning to Cairo, and con- 
veying his journals, despatches, and telegrams 
to headquarters. 
. It was the first act in a terrible tragedy. 
The unfortunate Abbas, which was a light 
| paddle-wheel steamer, ran upon the rocks off 
Dar Djuma whilst descending the Nile, and 
‘became a total wreck. Colonel Stewart and 
hig companions, confiding rather unwisely 
in the promises of some treacherous Arabs, 
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were all foully murdered ; and, as a necessary 
consequence, all the valuable despatches and 
journals were lost to the world for ever. 
This unexpected blow would have reduced 
many men to despair, but Gordon was made 
of sterner stuff, and remained buoyed up by 
an infinite faith and an undaunted heroism, 
which never forsook him in any great 
emergency. 

It was on September 21 that the important 
news first reached Gordon that his old friend 
Lord Wolseley was actually on the way with 
a relief expedition. On the 30th of the 
same month he despatched his armed 
steamers to Metemma that they might mees 
and co-operate with the advancing English 
army. ‘Their captains had orders to proceed 
to Shendy or Berber if necessary. By this 
move, vitally important as it appeared to 
Gordon, he seriously weakened both his 
offensive and defensive powers in Khartüm — 
probably by one-half. 

But at that time, although desultory fight- 
ing had been goirg on for some time 
around the city, the latter was not by any 
means completely invested. The Mahdi 
himself had not as yet arrived upon the 
scene of action, being still far away in 
Kordofan; whilst the warlike Sheiks he 
most strongly relied upon as the backbone 
of his military power, El-Obeid and Negumi, 
were encamped, with the greater part of their 
forces, upon the banks of the Blue and 
White Niles, some considerable distance 
from the walls of Khartüm. There was no 
organised attempt as yet to starve out the 
garrison and population of the capital of the 
Egyptian Soudan ; but this was soon to come, 
for the Mahdi was kept informed by his 
spies of Lord Wolseley's movements, and 
knew that he must act at once and with 
vigour if he intended to forestall the British 
general. 

Had Gordon been in a position to retain 
the armed steamers to patrol the Blue and 
White Niles, the probability is that he could 
have effectually kept the Mahdi and his 
undisciplined hordes at bay — fanatically 
brave as they were. 

On October 21 the Mahdi arrived in 
person before Khartüm, accompanied by 
large forces. The city was now invested on 
all sides, and native treachery had also 
begun to play its part and undermine the 
influence of the solitary heroic Englishman, 
who day after day paced with anxious foot- 
steps the palace roof, trusting that he should 
800n see his armed steamers returning up the 
Nile, carrying detachments of British 
regiments on their decks. 

But little did Gordon know of the vexa- 
tious delays which were hampcring the 


movements of the relieving force. At the 
time that the Mahdi arrived before Khartim, 
the British troops were still only at Wady 
Halfa, a far six hundred miles away, with a 
broken-down transport, a congested railway, 
and other harassing troubles inseparable 
from such an undertaking as Wolseley’s. 

The population of Khartüm at this time 
probably numbered about thirty thousand. 
Gordon recked not what his own fate might 
be if the Mahdi's forces succeeded in storm- 
ing the town, but the responsibility which 
the charge of such a large number of in- 
habitants brought with it was a constant 
source of anxiety to the d hero when 
once the siege entered upon its last and most 
serious phase. 

Fighting was constantly going on in & 
desultory fashion. The Mahdi’s batteries 
pitched shells into the town occasionally, 
and there were now no armed steamers to 
reply to them. The Arabs, too, were well pro- 
vided with breechloading rifles, with which 
they kept up a constant fusillade. Gordon, 
however, had bis earthwork forts—such as 
they were—his hardy black soldiers, and a 
good supply of ammunition. The arsenal 
was his great stand-by, and proved in- 
valuable. Allthe approaches to the town were 
mined, and some were protected by wire 
entanglements. There was at the time of 
which I am speaking a supply of food in the 
town capable of lasting about six weeks if 
judiciously served out. 

November passed away like so many other 
weary months, and still the British army, 
with its six hundred boats, was far away 
down the Nile. Gordon, as we know by his 
journals, began to despair of help arriving 
intime. And yet his courage never faltered. 
Food was running very short in Khartüm, 
and, before long, starvation stared the garrison 
and population in the face. Fifteen thou- 
sand of the tuwnspeople were despatched to 
the camp of the Mahdi by Gordon simply 
that they might be saved from the slow 
tortures of a horrible death. The remaining 
inhabitants were forced to stay the cruel 
pangs of an ever-increasing hunger with 
such revolting articles of food as dogs, rats, 
and mice. Some of the poorest were even 
reduced to chewing leather, mimosa gum, and 
the pith of trees. Then Omdurman falls 
under the repeated attacks of the Mahdi’s 
fanatical warriors, and Khartüm is more 
closely invested than ever. Still the heroic 
Gordon fights bravely on. There are fifteen 
thousand inhabitants left in the town. He is 
responsible for their lives and intends to 
defend them to the last drop of his blood. 
No idea of surrender ever crosses his mind. 
If he goes down; it will be with colours flying. 
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On December 14 the leading files of the 
relieving force arrived at Korti on the left 
bank of the Nile—some in boats, and the 
remainder as a camel corps. From this 
point they have to strike across the desert 
to Metemma, where Gordon's steamers 
are impatiently awaiting them. But even 
now it is not possible to push ahead, for 
supplies of every kind have to be brought up, 
and also further detachments of troops. 
Sixteen days were thus passed—days of star- 
vation and mental agony to Gordon and his 
people. 

On December 30 a start was at length 
made into the desert by an adequate force, 
but the supply of camels was so short that 
extremely slow progress was made, and a 
very long delay was caused at Jakdul—half- 
way to Metemma—owiny to the fact that 
these unfortunate beasts of burden had to 
return from this post to Korti in order to 
move up fresh troops and stores of all kinds. 
All these vexatious delays, doubtless unavoid- 
able, were fatal to Gordon's plans. 

It was not till the evening of January 14 
that the relieying column at length set out 
from Jakdul. Meanwhile the Mahdi had 
sent forces to oppose the English advance, 
and so give him more time to carry out his 
designs upon Khartüm. These Arabs gave 
battle to our men at Abu Klea, but were 
defeated with heavy loss, and had to retire. 
Their spirit, however, was not broken, for, 
having been reinforced, they rallied, and 
again joined issue with our troops near 
Metemma —only to be rolled back once more 
in dire confusion. On the evening of the 
day upon which this last engagement was 
fought, the relieving force reached the banks 
of the Nile at Gubat. By the afternoon of 
the 20th the fighting column was close to 
Metemma, and the four armed steamers 
which Gordon had sent down were sighted. 
These vessels had been waiting for the 
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British troops for one hundred and twelve 
days. 

On the morning of the 24th two of the 
steamers got under way and steered for 
Khartüm, one hundred miles distant. A 
detachment of the Sussex Regiment, under 
the command of Sir Charles Wilson, was on 
board. Ata distance of about fifty miles from 
Khartüm the sixth cataract of the Nile had to 
be traversed, and this caused the voyage to be 
somewhat delayed. 

It was at about the hour of noon on 
January 28 that the steamers sighted the 
Island of ^Tuti, close to Omdurman and 
Khartüm. Presently the latter city bursts 
into view, and the officers, anxiety 
gnawing at their hearts, eagerly turn their 
tield-glasses upon that conspicuous white 
building in the centre of the town which they 
know to be Gordon’s palace. Alas! no flag 
shakes out its folds in the sultry air to prove 
to the relieving force that the undaunted 
Gordon was still governor of the city. The 
bitter truth is grasped at once— Khartüm has 
been taken by assault, and is at this moment 
in the hands of the wild levies of the Mahdi. 
If any further proof be required, it is soon 
given, for armed and hostile Arabs rush down 
to the river’s brink and open a galling fire 
upon the two steamers, which is soon backed 
up by hostile guns from the forts. 

Too late! Too late! 

The steamers could do no more. Their 
mission remained unaccomplished. It only 
remained for them now to return to Metemma 
with the sad news of the fall of the city. Of 
Gordon’s actual fate they knew nothing, but 
had they remained defiantly upon the river 
within range of the forts they would quickly 
have been sunk, or captured. 


It was in the profound darkness of the 
early morning of January 26 that some 
warlike tribes of the Mahdi's army made 
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the last fierce assault upon the doomed city 
of Khartüm. The garrison, weakened by 
hunger and taken by surprise in the dark- 
ness, made but a feeble resistance! The 
fanatical Arabs stormed the ramparts near 
the Bourra Gate, and, spear and scimitar in 
hand, rushed on to close with Gordon’s black 
soldiers, who fell back in disorder before their 
numerous foes. There is no doubt that 
treachery had something to do with the 
apparently easy way in which the Arabs 
found their way into the city. 

Gordon, aroused just at daybreak by the 
sounds of ‘conflict and the victorious shcuts 
of the enemy as they fought their way on- 
wards in the direction of the centre of the 
town, hastily arose, end, having donned some 
clothes and summoned a few soldiers and 
dependants, quitted the palace and made 
straight for the Church of the Austrian 
Mission, which building was but a stone’s 
throw distant and had been selected many 
months before as the spot where a final 
resistance should be offered by the remnants 
of the garrison in the event of the Mahdi 
successfully rushing the town. It had. in 
reality been made the reserve magazine for 
the garrison, and all the buildings in its 
vicinity had been levelled to the ground for 
purposes of defence. 

Gordon and his followers, numbering 
about twenty, had arrived at a spot about 
midway between the palace and the church, 
when they found themselves quite suddenly 
confronted by a body of the Mahdi's warriors 
armed with muskets and spears. These 
fanatics had emerged from a  side.street 
into the square, with the idea of seeking 
out Gordon at the palace. In an instant 
they recognised the foe they were in search 
of 


A volley of musketry rang out in the clear 
morning air, and the great, good, and heroic 
Gordon fell to rise no more. 


THE NIGHTINGALE AS A PET 


By W. T. GREENE, M.A., M.D., ETC. 


manage, and so delightful as a songster and 
a friend. There are but few creatures th 
come near him, or her—for the hens a 
almost equalyto the cocks in every respec 


.butthat of song. "A 


with a better knowledge of the matter, I see 
how foolish I have been, and hasten to make 
what amends are in my power. The night- 
ingale makes one of the most charming pets 
in existence, so bold, so fearless, so easy to 


oR & long time I entertained the opinion 
that this King of Song was an impossible 
cage-bird, but my idea was founded on practi- 
cal ignorance of the subject. 
We live and learn, however, and now, 
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I have already more than once, I am 
afraid, related how it was that I came to be 
the possessor of a nightingale, and I must 
not repeat myself; suffice to say that“ Joey 
was a gift from a hitherto unknown corre- 
spondent, who had bronght the bird up by 
hand from the nest; and to this day I am 
deeply grateful to her for the favour. 

The suburbs of London, even a few years 
ago, were full of nightingales—without 
exaggeration, I have heard dozens of them 
singing at one and the same time in Dulwich 
Woods; but the gradual increase of building, 
and the consequent destruction of their 
favourite haunts, has almost if not quite 
driven them away. 

A bird-lover I was acquainted with a few 
years ago lived close to Peckham Rye Com- 
mon, in the wooded part of which the night- 
ingale was to be heard, and one year there 
were two of them—that is, two singers, for 
each of them had a mate, and each couple 
brought up a little family of five. Well, 
this man, who came from the north of 
England, where there are no nightingales, 
heard the birds sing, and was so impressed 
by their music, being naturally fond of all 
birds, and a great admirer of canaries, that 
he resolved to secure the nightingales and 
keep them in a large aviary he had made at 
one end of a conservatory. 

But how was he to manage? He could not 
go himself into the wood and snare the 
birds, for at that time it was private, and 
not public, property, as it is now, and yet 
every night he heard them singing he be- 
came more and more determined to effect 
their capture by some means or other—but 
how ? 

There is a bird-shop in Rye Lane—two or 
three, indeed; but at that time there was 
only one, so the man I knew had an inter- 
view with the proprietor, explained what he 
wanted, and soon afterwards the bird-man 
called with the four old nightingales and the 
ten young ones (just ready to fly, the last 
were) in one of those familiar trap-cages that 
that kind of people use. 

My acquaintance was delighted, and paid 
the man a good price for the birds, which 
did not seem to be nearly as much fright- 
ened by their position as might have been 
supposed, but, on the contrary, bore them- 
selves with remarkable fortitude and dignity, 
no doubt as an encouragement for the 
children. 

How had the bird-man managed? Ah! 
that was his little secret; there the birds 
were, and that was all he would say. 

My acquaintance turned them all,the whole 
fourteen, into the aviary he had got ready, 
and the birds, without undue fluttering about, 
made themselves at home in it, and at once 
set about feeding the little ones with the 
meal-worms and other dainties that had 
been provided for their use. 

For & while, & week or more, all went well, 
but by that time the stock of meal-worms my 
acquaintance had laid in became exhausted, 
and, unfortunately, he was unable to renew it; 
so he provided what substitute he could in 
the way of chopped meat, hard.boiled egg, 
and crumbled biscuit; but the birds did not 
appreciate the change, and first one of 
the little ones puffed up its feathers, refused 
to be fed, and sat with its head under its 
wing, until, in a day or two, it died. Then 
another, and another, until at last they were 
all gone, and, sad to say, the parent birds. 
did not long survive them; evidently, as my 


acquaintance said, nature had not intended 
increased the quantity, and after a while left 


the nightingale for a cage-bird—an opinion 
with which I then cordially agreed. 

Next year, and the year after, and for 
several years after that, no more nightin- 
gnles came to Peckham Rye Wood; but at. 
last two turned up, and were voted a 
nuisance by some of the inhabitants, who 
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declared that they were kept awake at night 
by the noise! And they, too, disappeared, 
though how, when, or why, I know not. 

At the Crystal Palace Bird-Show I oc- 
casionally saw a nightingale in a cage, but 
never for a moment thought of keeping one 
myself, after the sad experience of the man 
I knew ; but everything comes to him who 
can wait for it, they say, and in due course 
I received my first nightingale, as I have 
already said. 

It was brought to me in a little travelling- 
cage by the lady's servant, and a beautiful 
creature it looked, so sleek and plump, not 
a feather rubbed or out of place, and such 
an intelligent, bright, black eye! How 
daintily it hopped about, flirting its wings 
and tail, with head cocked knowingly to one 
side; but what a funny little croak it made, 
and how unlike the proverbial melody that 
is supposed to issue from the throat of the 
nightingale! 

It was Joey's way of asking for a 
meal-worm, the servant said, so I quickly got 
one, and when that had disappeared, an- 
other, and another, up to six, when the 
bird's &ppetite seemed to be satisfied, for 
it played with the seventh, precisely as a 
cat does with a mouse, and finally let it fall 
&nd remain unnoticed on the floor of the 
travelling-cape. 

Impossible to keep the dear bird in that, 
of course; so, as soon as the servant had 
gone, I got another cage ready, and placing 
both on the table in the breakfast room, 
opened the door of the one in which “ Joey 
had travelled ; he came out in à moment and 
hopped about the table, but, although he 
looked into the new cage, would not enter it, 
and as soon as he had taken as much ex- 
ercise as he wanted, hopped back again into 
his own little box, and there began to arrange 
his feathers as if he felt quite at home. 

Still, it was impossible he could remain 
there, so I placed the open door of the travel- 
ling-cage next that of the larger one, and in 
a minute or two the bird hopped into the 
latter and flew on to one of the upper perches, 
which afforded me the desired opportunity of 
shutting him into his new abode, to which he 
appeared very quickly to accommodate him- 
self. 

Hitherto he had been fed on a mixture 
consisting of equal parts of ground biscuit, 
ants’ eggs, and yolk of hard-boiled egg, which 
was prepared fresh every morning, and of 
which he certainly wasted a good deal more 
than heconsumed. In addition to this food 
he had, as I was informed, a hitle lean raw 
meat and half-a-dozen or so of meal-worms 
every day, and on this diet he seemed to 
thrive very well. 

He was passionately fond of flies, and 
when let out into the room would catch them 
very cleverly on the window-panes, and even 
as they careered in mazy dance round the 
gasalier; but he wasted a quantity of his 
prepared food. 

We had a cat, and I was always afraid for 
Joey, so put his cage into the conservatory, a 
change the bird appeared to enjoy very much, 
investigating the pots, and quickly demolish- 
ing everything in the shape of an insect he 
could find, so that he really was an acquisi- 
tion, for I had been a good deal troubled by 
earwigs and woodlice, which Joe soon cleared 
out, bag and baggage, eating less and less of 
his prepared food every day; one part of it, 
however, I soon found he did not neglect— 
namely, the ants’ eggs, of which I never saw 
one remaining in the morning—so I gradually 


off the egg and biscuit, which I do not believe 
he ever touched. 

Running short of meal-worms one day, I 
bethought me of the beetle-trap in the 
kitchen, looked into it, and saw that it con- 
tained a number of small and medium sized 


cockroaches, which were running about very 
nimbly over the bottom, but could not get 
out. A shower-bath of boiling water quickly. 
indeed instantaneously, stopped their dance, 
and when I had drained off the water I took 
the beetles to the conservatory and threw 
them down on the ground. Joey, who had 
been resting in his cage, saw them, and was 
out in a moment, for the door of his abode 
was never shut and he went in and out at 
his pleasure, and I never saw him so excited ; 
he shrieked, positively shrieked, with delight, 
while his wings flapped, and his tail bobbed 
up and down so rapidly, that the eye could 
scarcely follow their movements. 

He was not in & hurry, however, but 
surveyed the dead beetles very attentively for 
a while, hopping round them, with his head 
to one side, and his feathers tucked in tightly 
round him, while every now and then he gave 
utterance to his peculiar little harsh croak, 
that sounded something like the angry grov! 
of a cat upon whose foot or tail some one had 
inadvertently trodden ; then he deliberately 
tasted one of the novel delicacies, and finding 
it, apparently, more inviting than it looked, 
picked it up and swallowed it with evident 
relish ; several more followed the first, and 
then Joe returned to his cage to digest his 
meal. 

It was all plain-sailing after that; egg, 
meat, and biscuit were entirely discarded, and 
ants’ eggs ad libitum, black-beetles ditto, 
and such small snails and insects as could 
be found in the garden, were substituted, and 
Joey throve, marvellously, as the French say. 
Then, finding that he was fond of picking off, 
presumably in order to eat them, the young 
fronds of the ferns, as well as of nibbling the 
leaves and blossoms of some of the other 
plants, I bethought me of supplying my pet 
with some “ green food," which I did, in the 
shape of chopped lettuce and groundsel and 
chickweed. Of the first he would partake 
freely, but I did not notice that he ever touched 
the others. 

In the autumn he would eat small berries, 
such as those of the elder, privet, and ivy, 
and in summer he condescended to partake. 
but more sparingly, of raspberry or straw- 
berry, but he would not touch any other kind 
of fruit, not even a ripe pear, which his near 
ally, the Blackcap- Warbler, is so inordinateiy 
fond of. 

As I have said, Joe was perfectly tame, 
and when I entered the conservatory in the 
morning immediately settled on my head, or 
on my shoulder; he would take a meal- 
worm from between my fingers and peck 
them sharply if I did not give the insect to 
him at once. Indeed, so fond was he of 
meal-worms that he would follow me ali 
round the room for one, nor leave me until 
he got what he wanted. He would eat many 
things, but the meal-worm was what he 
affected most, though I do not think they 
agreed with him as well as the ants’ eggs 
and cockroaches. 

Another insect he had a great affection for 
—namely, the bacon-beetle; but these were 
not readily obtained, although, if a free supply 
of them could be procured, they would be 
invaluable. 

A word of caution here: Joe was, in some 
respects, a dainty feeder—that is to say, he 
would not eat anything larger than a full- 
grown meal-worm without banging it about 
and breaking it into pieces. As the cock- 
roaches that were given to him every day 
were already dead, that did not matter 
so much, but when he was given a larmsh 
caterpillar, for instance, the result was 
unpleasant—and, in the end, only a very 
small portion of the insect was swallowed, the 
rest being scattered about in every direction. 
making a disagreeable mess; but small 
caterpillars, that is, of half-an-inch in length 
or 80; he would quickly make away with, 


without antecedent preparation, at least 
beyond what was absolutely necessary to kill 
them. 

Ants’ eggs, however, were his staple diet, 
and of them he never seemed to tire, as we 
do not of bread. At the time when my 
Peckham Rye acquaintance lost those four- 
teen poor birds I have spoken of, the cocoons 
of the ant were comparatively unknown in 
the bird-food market, in which they form 
so conspicuous a feature to-day. Made in 
Germany, for the most part, they are a 
convenient and cheap food for all insectivorous 
birds; but they are also to be obtained at 
home, and for the gathering, if the aviarist 
lives in the country. 

As the method of collecting is simple and 
may be useful, I shall briefly describe it. 
Choose a bright sunny day in summer, and, 
provided with a spade or shovel and a sheet, 
proceed to the spot where the nests of the 
wood ant (Formica rufa) are to be found— 
other ants will answer the same purpose, 
but the former are the best, being larger. 

When you have found a nest, spread your 
sheet in the full glare of the sun, staying it 
by placing stones at the corners which are to 
be turned over to form a shady place, then dig 
up the ant nest and spread it loosely over the 
centre of the sheet, when the ants, in a great 
state of consternation, will at once begin to 
carry the “eggs (really the young ants in their 
cocoons) into the shade you have provided 
for them at the corners of the sheet, and 
when all have been safely deposited there, 
which will not take long, you can gather 
them in a spoon, which you will have also 
brought with you, and place them in a 
canister, or & wide-mouthed glass jar, free 
from the débris of the nest, as well as from 
the ants themselves, and when you have 
secured one lot, go on to another nest, until 
you have collected as many as you want, 
taking the precaution to shake the sheet 
over the site of the ravaged nest, which the 
ants will quickly restore to its former state, 
and set to work at once to replace their lost 
cggs. 

If these are wanted for immediate con- 
sumption they will need no preparation, but 
if you require to store them up for future 
use, they must be placed— spread out loosely 
on a dish or something in the oven, and left 
there until they are dried, but not burnt or 
scorched, when they will’ keep for a long 
time in & well-closed tin or bottle, and be 
ready for use by all manner of insectivorous 
birds as required, without further preparation. 

The youthful aviarist may also like to 
know how to breed meal-worms, as these in- 
dispensable insects are somewhat expensive 
to buy, costing from 3s. to 3s. 6d. a thousand, 
and that number does not last very long at 
eight per diem, which is the minimum 
allowance for a nightingale. 

Very well; get a barrel, or & box witha 
lid, an old corn-bin will do very well, and 
line the top inside for some six inches or so 
with glass or smooth bright tin, for the 
caterpillars would crawl up the wood and 
escape, or be liable todo so. Then get a 
mixture of bran, “ middlings,’’ and chaff, and 
half fill the barrel or box with it, placing 
some half-sheets of newspaper crumpled up 
loosely into balls in it here and there; then 
introduce a thousand meal-worms, or a 
hundred or so of the full-grown beetle, a 
little brownish-black creature about half an 
inch long ; cover over the barrel with a piece 
of canvas or other stuff secured down in its 
place by & hoop, or shut down the lid of 
the box, and place either in & warm spot, 
say a stable or a cowhouse, or, if the cook 
will let you, in the kitchen, and leave it 
undisturbed for six months; then place & 
piece of canvas or cloth on top of the con- 
tents, and help yourself to the meal-worms 
you find under it; do not disturb the mass, 
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and add more middlings, etc., from time to 
time. 

The meal-worm has one great enemy, a 
microscopic acarus, that eats up, first, the 
larger insects’ food, and then the meal-worms 
themselves; I do not know how to guard 
against it, but once it has gained a foothold 
there is no getting rid of it, and the meal- 
worm colony had better be broken up. True, 
the acarus is very minute, so much so as to be 
invisible, singly, to the unassisted eye; but 
it multiplies with astonishing rapidity, and 
the whole mass if watched will appear to be 
on the move with countless myriads of the 
destructive little creatures. 

So far so good; we have considered the 
adult nightingale, stated how he is to be 
lodged and kept, premising that the cage 
must be as roomy as convenient, and the bird 
should be let out of it every day to exercise 
and bathe, which last he is very fond of 
doing in & saucer placed on the floor ; but he 
should not be allowed or encouraged to do so 
in the cage, as the drier this is kept the better. 

The nightingale may, of course, be trapped 
in the spring, and no bird is less suspicious 
of & snare; but I do not advise this being 
done, for several reasons: one of wbich is 
that he is then paired, or ready to pajr, and 
resents the loss of his liberty, even to pre- 
ferring death to captivity ; and another is, 
that the natural multiplication of the species 
is interfered with. But the same objection 
does not apply in the autumn, when the 
birds are on the point of migrating, for 
" gales" taken then are easily tamed, pro- 
viding they have an unlimited supply of 
meal-worms and fresh ants’ eggs allowed 
them ; and those provided by Mr. E. Romans, 
of Llanelly, South Wales, are all that can be 
desired. 

Or the young nightingales can be reared 
from the nest without the slightest difficulty, 
if taken before they can fly, when they 
should, nest and all, be deposited in a 
basket with a lid, where they will lie quietly, 
readily gaping to be fed when the lid is 
opened. The food must be ants’ eggs, 
small cockroaches, or other little beetles, 
and meal-worms, which last must be 
cut in half, or in three parts; and if a little 
pair of pliers is used to pick up the food and 
convey it into the open mouths of the 
birdies, it will be found that they will take it 
much more readily than they would from 
the fingers, which are much too thick and 
clumsy. The food must be thrust well 
down into the throat, or it will not be 
swallowed, and the feeding must be repeated 
every ten or twelve minutes, a mouthful or 
two at a time, from daylight to dark, so 
that rearing young nightingales, or any 
other bird, is not a sinecure, and should not 
be attempted unless the foster-father or 
foster-mother is gifted with no inconsider- 
able amount of patience. 
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But a hand-reared bird is so much tamer, 
and more affectionate and confiding, than 
one that has been caged when full-grown, 
that the extra amount of trouble involved 
in its upbringing is amply repaid by the 
superior attractions of the former. 

Another point—the young nightingale 
bears but a very slight resemblance to its 
parents, for it is of a brown colour, dotted 
all over with little yellowish-grey spots, 
so that it might be mistaken for a young 
robin, or even for a wren; but the ruddy or 
ruddy-chestnut colour of the tail and lower 
part of the back will serve to distinguish 
it from the former, which has more and 
larger spots, of a yellower colour, and its 
size will differentiate it from the wren, 
which it more resembles in colour and 
markings. j 

As soon as the young nightingales are 
able to feed themselves, which is in two or 
three weeks, or when the tail is full grown, & 
curious change takes piace in their appear- 
ance: they do not exactly moult, but the 
spots disappear, and the plumage becomes 
assimilated to that of the parent birds, the 
back turning an olive brown, and the lower 
parts a whitish grey, while the red hue of 
the tail and crupper deepens. 

In appearance the full.grown nightingale 
is a very handsome and attractive bird ; it is 
about six inches in length, two and three- 
quarters of which belong to the tail, but 
hand.reared specimens often attain to a 
considerably larger size; the long, thin bill is 
about five-eighths of an inch, of & dark 
brown colour above and grey below. The 
long, slender legs are pale flesh-colour, and 
the nails dark horn. 

It is difficult to distinguish the sexes, but 
the male is larger and his colours are purer ; 
where he is white she is greyish, and his 
chestnut red is of a deeper shade than hers. 
The nest, a clumsy construction of leaves 
and grass-stems, is placed on or near the 
ground, among brambles, and, as a rule, 
near the trunk of a tree; it is generally well 
hidden, and the eggs, which are of a peculiar 
olive-green tint, are five or six in number, 
and are incubated in fourteen or fifteen 
days. As a rule there is but one nest, but if 
disturbed the birds will at once commence 
& second, not spending any time in fretting 
over their loss, as so many people believe 
they do. 

A pair of tame nightingales will build in 
& garden aviary where they are able to find 
suitable materials and a site that hits their 
fancy, but they are very susceptible to cold, 
and must be taken indoors early in 


September and not put out before the end of 
April. 

Properly treated, the nightingale will live 
for ten or twelve years in the house, which 
is probably twice as long as it would bave 
survived in a state of freedom. 
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S CORIOBUSTUS THE COHORT. 
: By T. E. Donnison. 
BOOK IV. 


(Being a literal translation from the Latin (concluded) after the manner vf SMITH MINOR.) 


unto us by this moonstricken impostor? Up, Then forthwith and whensoever they 
then, and down let us drive from us him and found them they gathered together both 
all any such more dogs!“ sticks and stones, and searching near and 


even now the preparations for the coming 
onslaught having been suspended contrary 
to the expectations of those who went before 
the asses, which, by foresight, performed 
some terrible dangers, the great Cohort com- 
manded a forward movement of retreat, as it 
seemed good to him to bring to a close an 
undertaking which was of promise to cause 
unto him beans and no corn. 

With the following words therefore in the 
better hopes of inflicting upon the many who 
had not harmed him the cruel sting of & 
centurion, he spoke forth, “ O mendogs, 
how shall ye admire the mischief of your *5 Come now, therefore, get hence!’” 


far and wheresoever for the chief of the tribe 
of the Coriobunti, hiding, but brave, calling 
upon each to avenge the wrongs of his words 
and the long foolishness of his exhortations. 

With the help of the mountain goats they 
pursued the track, full of great hopes and no 
food, for the long days of passed misery 
were now approaching, and the folly of the 
heaps piled up of empty things it behoved 
them to avenge. 

In a deserted pass of the desert the leaders 
marched far from the front ranks, and, urging 
on those behind, kept close at their heels, 
crying aloud to encourage the  braver 
warriors now wishing for the end. 

Now close on the footprints of the running 
sand, every backward movement coming 
nearer, they circumambulated the hidden 
haunts now clearly heard in the mists of 
coming night. Each grasped t'other by the 
ear, for it was dark and clear, and it could 
not now be known how the fugitive would 
accept their heavy weapons. 

At the last moment, which was the next, 
thus then the hindermost did with valour 
exhort the others,“ * Ite capelle! jam satis 
eloquentie!  Turpitudo superba Corio- 
buntorum filii ignei nota est ! Mendax mani- 
festus, horribile dictu! Oportet ille Corio- 
bustum oppressum esse! Verba sapientis 


* The beauty of the original Latin has been retained 


„Performing terrible dangers." rg no translation by Smith Minor could do it 


brave and tedious Cohort ? Is it not known 
well to all how by easy labour and written 
words difficult of understanding he has with 
skill succeeded in making them understood 
of none? Moreover, are not the great boast- 
ings of him nowhere believed by any ? Come 
now, therefore, get hence!“ 

Then did the uptrodden military and 
peoples, together with the students, long since 
weary and no more to be beguiled by his 
sayings, with one accord in scattered fear 
shout in reply, * Down with tyranny, O ye 
companions of mules ! For have we not now 
for many periods of weariness listened to the 
words of wisdom and foolishness delivered „Hiding, but brave 


— 


orn n 


sua perfecta sunt ! 
Vale !! " 
Being full of fury and pity at these words, 


Canis in extremis miser, 
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they were all about to overcome and. utterly 
vanquish the miserable man of no wisdom 
and many words, when, with many beatings 


Each grasped t'other by the ear.” 


[THE END.] 
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and blows, they who had expected more of 
Coriobustus and his hopeless folly were of 
great joy, for indeed he could not be dis- 


Canis miser, Vale!!" 


covered, and with sounds of welcome and 
thanksgiving he was heard of not at all any 
more. 


— acu» eR ———— 


1 was furious, 

and the worst 
of it was he was 
helpless. He would 
have liked to skin 
White, ** to skin and 
eat him too," as 
he told his chum 
Davies; but then 
White was several 
Sizes too big for him 
to tackle. 

"Oh, you'l pay 
him out some day," 
remarked Davies 
with the easy care- 
lessness of the boy 
who has no griev- 
ance. 

“I should think 
I will!" cried Terry. 
* T£ I wait till I'm a 
hundred, I'll take it 
out of him. I'll teach him to make me an 
apple-pie bed!“ 

“ Oh, that's nothing," put in Davies. 

Isn't it? But I didn't know there was 
anything wrong, and I put my leg through 
the sheet, and old Mrs. Hoile told about it, 
and I got a hundred lines. And then there's 
the frog," he added. 

What frog? , 

* Why, he put a slimy frog into my jacket 
pocket when I was playing fives, and I didn't 
know it, and, when I was in preparation, I 
put my hand in ——" 

But Davies burst out laughing unsympa- 
thetically, and Terry turned away in disgust. 
He could have skinned Davies too with 
pleasure. 

Revenge! But his reprisals must be secret, 
or White would lick him to a jelly. Never 
mind! A time would come, and then — —! 

Unfortunately Terry's mind was so occu- 
pied with schemes of retaliation that he 


A KNOTTY AFFAIR. 
By PauL BLAKE. 


quite forgot that he had not yet written those 
hundred lines which Mr. Daniell had 
imposed. But he was painfully reminded of 
them by that martinet of a master, and, as he 
had no excuse, he was told to take his slate 
to his bedroom and work at them in solitary 
confinement. 

“ Beast!” was Terry’s inward ejaculation. 
He'd have given a shilling to have been able 
to say it aloud. ‘Tuesday afternoon too! The 
last game of hockey for the season. It was 
sickening. 

He mounted to his dormitory and sat on 
his bed, first of all carefully removing the 
clean shirt neatly folded on it ; for Wednesday 
was clean-shirt day, and each little cubicle 
was adorned by a spotless shirt and collar. 
With a swelling heart he began his hated 
lines, hearing in the distance the shouts of 
the boys at hockey in the muddy field. 

Then a sudden thought struck him, and 
he put down his slate. He was yearning to 
get even with White; yearning hopelessly ; 
yet here was material to his hand. He 
slipped silently into the passage and then 
into the next dormitory—White’s. 

Yes; there lay White’s shirt and collar. 
Now White should sce that two could play at 
the game of tricks! In three minutes he had 
tied the sleeves into hard knots, and compli- 
cated them with some string he had in his 
pocket. Then he cut off the collar button. 

Nothing now remained but to fold the shirt 
again as neatly as he could. He had just 
accomplished this to his satisfaction when 
he heard footsteps in the corridor. 

There was no time to hesitate: he slipped 
into a corner between the wall and the ward- 
robe where he was completely hidden. Per- 
haps the visitor might not be coming to this 
room after all. 

But he was! The door opened, and Terry 
saw the one boy he did not wish to meet — 
White. 


To his dismay, White advanced to the 


wardrobe and took out his Sunday suit, little 
thinking that a trembling schoolfellow was 
cowering within a couple of feet of him. He 
flung the things on his bed and began to 
change. 

Terry grew more and more dismayed. 
Evidently something had happened 
probably a visitor had come for White. After 
all, though," thought Terry, ** why should I be 
afraid ? He can't see me, and ’twill be simply 
glorious to watch him trying to get into his 
shirt! I wonder how he’ll like it!” 

There was no doubt about White's senti- 
ments a few minutes iater. He was puzzled 
at first on discovering that he couldn't get 
his shirt on, and, finding his efforts ineffectual, 
he pulled it off again. When he saw what 
was the matter his anger was sufliciently 
clear to gratify even Terry’s wishes. But 
anger did not do much towards untying knots, 
so with his teeth set he began to try to get 
things clear. 

“Pull away, my beauty," said Terry to 
himself. ‘You'll find you've a tough job 
before you!“ 

So tough indeed that the minutes sped on 
and only one sleeve was free. Then more 
steps were heard in the corridor, and Davies 
burst in. 

“I say, White, the Doctor wants to know 
why you're not down." 

“ Because some silly ass has tied up my 
shirt-sleeves,’’ cried White. 

What a lark! ” chuckled Davies. 

* Lark?—When there's my dad and the 
Doctor waiting for me, and I in such a mess 
from hockey that I've got to change every- 
thing?“ 

From his little corner Terry heard this 
conversation with dismay. It looked as if his 
revenge were going to recoil on his own head. 

Lend me your knife," said White. “I 
can't undo this wretched string." 

* Haven't got one," replied Davies. 

Then Terry had a bio thought. He 


slipped out of his corner and stood near the 
door. 

„Who wants a knife?“ he asked. 

“I do. How on earth did you come here?“ 

„Old Daniell sent me up to my room to do 
his lines, and I heard you fellows. Here, 
let me lend you a hand." 

He brought special knowledge to bear on 
the matter, and in a few minutes White was 
able to slip on his shirt. Then he found he 
could not fasten his collar. But Terry was 
ready with a pin: he had foreseen the 
difficulty. With waistcoat unbuttoned and 
coat haif on, White dashed downstairs, with 
hasty thanks to his comrades. 

When he had gone Davies lay back on the 
bed and howled. 

“What are you laughing at, you idiot?“ 
demanded Terry. 


„Oh, 'twas lovely!" gasped Davies. “I 


saw it in a minute! Tou tied up his 
shirt!“ 
“ If ever you tell White — began Terry. 


“ Oh, bless your heart, I shan't tell any- 
body. Pity,too, for it's such a jolly good joke. 
Fancy having to undo your own knots! Oh, 
my !’’ and he was off again. 
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White came back after tea, which he had 
enjoyed with his father at the hotel. He 
was in high good humour, but Terry thought 
it wiser to avoid him. However, White 
caught sight of him. 

* Here, Terry ! " he cried, as he threw him 
a packet of chocolate; try that!“ 

„Thanks,“ said Terry, glad to find that 
his enemy had no inkling to whom he owed 
such an uncomfortable half-hour that after- 
noon. ‘ How did you get on when you went 
to the Doctor? ” 

“ Oh, he was in fine form," replied White. 
* He looked at me and said in his sarcastic 
tone, ‘Really, White, from the time you 
have taken over your toilet I expected some- 
thing more stylish than this.’ So I said 
that some one had been tying up my shirt, 
and he was going to make a row about it, 
but my father laughed so wildly tbat he 
forgot. And when that pin came out, my 
dad bought me a stud, a beauty. So I didn't 
do so badly after all. And he gave me a 
whacking cake too, and you and Davies shall 
have a finger in it for helping me out of & 
tight place.” 

And Terry thanked him, but could not 


aper. 


help feeling & little uncomfortable when 
Davies gave him 2 meaning nudge and 
whispered, ** Are you quits with him yet? " 


THE COUNTY CHAMPIONSHIP FROM ITS INCEPTION UP TO DATE. 


INCE the County Championship was in- 
augurated in the season of 1873, in 
which year Gloucester and Notts were brack- 
eted head of the list, the latter county has 
been champion or has shared the champion- 
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ship with other counties on ten occasions, 
Surrey on nine, Lancashire on five, York- 
shire on four, Gloucester on three, and Middle- 
sex and Derby on one apiece, and has perhaps 
provided more healthy amusement at the 
minimum cost than any other form of sport. 


By HAROLD MACFARLANE. 


Accustomed as we are at present to the 
fight for the championship comprising a 
series of matches numbering 166 (to take 
last year’s fixtures), the fixture list of 1873, 
when Derbyshire played but a couple of 
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county matches, and Surrey, who had the 
most lengthy card, but fourteen, would have 
appeared very insignificant, as can be 
gauged from the fact that the county season 
included but thirty-two fixtures, of which 
twenty-eight were won and lost and only 


four drawn, a somewhat startling differ- 
ence from the state of affairs at the close of 
last season, when, out of 166 fixtures, only 
ninety-six were finished. 

Averaging a little over seventy matches 
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per season, the record when stumps were 
drawn last year read as follows: 
Matches played 1,978; won 1,434; drawn 
537; ties 2. l 
With regard to the matches won, Yorkshire 
etands at the head of the list with 237, Surrey 
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second with 235, and Lancashire third with 
217. With respect to matches lost, Sussex, 


with 191, has an unapproached record, with 
Kent, 158, a bad second, and Gloucester, 
164, third. Notts can claim to have 
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played the greatest number of drawn games, 
as the following statement shows, but 
Yorkshire is close behind, and Warwick- 
shire is not leaving a stone unturned in 
order to rival the aggregate of the Trent- 
Bridgers. 
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| ‘Balance 
| | of 

— Played Won Lost Drawn Tie victories 
over 

| defeata 

1. Yorkshire, 478 937 113 125 — 4124 
2. Lancashire 412 217 101 93 1 +116 
. Surrey 4804. 235 132 95 2 7103 
4. Notta . 374 150 92 131 — + 58 
5. Middlesex. 328 128 ]14| 88 141 
6. Essex à 16 37 3l 38 — + 6 
7. Worve ster. 34 | 4 15 1141 — 10 
8. Warwick , | 109 21] 31 57 — — 10 
9. Hants „ NHO 21 56 33 — — 35 
10. Somerset. 157 42 79 36 — — 37 
ll. Gloucester 369 112 154 103 — — 42 
12. Leicester 100 12| 67 31 — — 46 
13. Kent . 358 112158 R4 — — 46 
14. Derby . 198 36110 52 — — 74 
15. Sussex " 355 72 191. 2 — —119 
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In our first diagram we see at a glance how 
each county has fared against the others and 
how the 1,434 victories have been apportioned 
and at whose expense the victories have been 
earned. Thus, reading from left to right, the 
numbers that appear in each of the divisions 
indicate the number of victories gained over 
the county at the head of the column by the 
county into whose record we are inquiring. 


667 


diagram, how some counties have opponents 
who are veritab)e thorns in the flesh to them ; 
for instance, Lancashire rarely spares Derby, 
and Surrey is not very lenient to Sussex, 
Gloucestershire and Kent; Middlesex and 
Kent appear to have a weird influence over 
Lancashire, which the hop county frequently 
extends to Middlesex, who in turn is an 
opponent that Surrey has many times had 
reason to fear; Notts is a perfect terror to 
Sussex, but she frequently and unaccountably 
fails when opposed by Gloucestershire, who 
in turn is rarely at her best when opposed by 
S. M. J. Wood's merry men, who have in the 
most surprising manner several times cooked 
the Surrey fowl at & crucial state of the 
championship. A glance at the diagram 
shows that Yorkshire is a terribly hard team 
to beat, but even the county of the White 
Rose is not without her béte noire in a cricket- 
ing sense, and, with & few matches to play 
and the championship in jeopardy, there are 
several counties the Tykes would prefer to 
meet than Essex. 

It will be observed that the most lengthy 
columns represent  Surrey's thirty-five 
victories over Sussex, Notts’ thirty-two 
victories over the same county, Yorkshire’s 
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we find that Yorkshire has defeated Derby. 
shire on twenty-three occasions, Essex 
(always a hard nut for the Tykes to crack) on 
seven, Gloucester on twenty-eight, Hampshire 
on nine, Kent on twenty-three, the rival Rose, 
Lancashire, on nineteen, Leicester on eleven, 
Middlesex on twenty-six, Notts on sixteen, 
Somerset on fourteen, Surrey on twenty-three, 
Sussex on thirty-one, Warwick on five, and 
Worcester on two—in all, as we see from the 
right-hand column of figures, 237 victories. 
Reading downwards, the figures tell a tale of 
direful defeat; thus, again citing the case of 
Yorkshire, we see from the right-hand column 
that Yorkshire were beaten by Derbyshire on 
four occasions, by Essex on five, by Gloucester 
on fourteen, by Hants on one, by Kent on ten, 
by Lancashire on twenty-two (the best record 
against the county of the White Rose), by 
Middlesex on fourteen, by Notts on sixteen, 
by Somerset on three, by Surrey on nineteen, 
and by Sussex on five, or, as we see from the 
figures at the bottom of the column, 113 
defeats in all; Leicester, Warwick, and 
Worcester have yet to taste the sweets of 
vietory over Yorkshire. Asthe black column 
in each division is drawn in proportion to the 
figures given in it, the blacker the record of 
any county from left to right the more 
satisfactory is it, whilst exactly the reverse is 
the case when we look down the column. 

lt is interesting to note in respect to this 


Lancashire's thirty-one victories over Derby- 
shire. 

Interesting as this record undoubtedly is 
from the point of view of the cricketing 
enthusiast, it affords no method of comparison 
between the doughty deeds of the counties 
when the latter are taken in the aggregate, for 
the simple and sufficient reason that no two 
counties have played the same number of 
matches, though Notts, Kent, Gloucester, and 
Sussex are not very far apart. In our second 
diagram, however, we have, by working out 
the percentage of victories and defeats and 
graphically portraying the respective posi- 
tions of the counties in accordance with the 
figures we give below, reduced the various 
contestants to a species of common denomi- 
nator. In this diagram the name of any 
county is written opposite to a point on the 
scale corresponding either to its percentage 
of victories or defeats, the right-hand side of 
the figure being devoted to the former and the 
left-hand to the latter, by which arrangement 
a better idea of the relative positions of the 
counties can be obtained than mere figures 
can give. Thus we see, taking victories first, 
that Lancashire has won a fraction over fifty- 
two out of every hundred matches she has 
played, Surrey a trifle over fifty and Yorkshire 
the merest fraction under; on the other 
hand, looking at the left-hand side of the 
figure, we see that Leicester has lost fifty- 
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seven per cent. of her matches, Derbyshire 
over fifty-five per cent, Sussex over fifty- 
three per cent., and Hants and Somerset just 
about half they have undertaken. In our 
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third diagram, which practically explains 
itself, the whole column devoted to each 
county represents 100 matches and the black 
portion of the column the proportion of 
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drawn games played by it ; from this diagram 
we see that more than half the matches 
played by Warwick are unfinished, and that 
Worcester and Essex have worse records, in 
respect to drawn games, than Notts, who are 
popularly supposed to be the most inveterate 
drawers of matches. The figures upon which 
the last two diagrams are based are as 
follows: 


Percent- Percent- Percen tagte 
— age of age of of drawn 
victories defeats , games 
l. Lancashire 52°67 | 245 22°5 
2. Surrey 505 28:3 204 
3. Yorkshire 49:9 23.7 26:4 
4. Notts 40'2 24°6 35:2 
5. Middlesex 28:3 34°96 263 
6. Essex 34:9 29:2 35:9 
7. Kent 31˙2 44:13 24°67 
8. Gloucester 30:3 417 j 28 
9. Somerset 267 | 503 23 
10. Sussex . 20:3 | 538 250 
11. Warwick 19°25 | 284 52:35 
12. Hants 19:1 50:0 | 30 
13. Derby 18:19 | 55:50 o! 26:26 
14. Worcester 1477 44'11 41°19 
15. Leicester ; 12 | 657 31 


With Lancashire possessing the best per- 
centage of victories, Yorkshire the best per- 
centage (the smallest) of defeats, and Surrey 
the best record so far as drawn games are con- 
cerned, it becomes a matter of difficulty to allo- 
cate to each county the position it has earned 
for itself as the result of twenty-eight years' 
struggle, especially in view of the fact that 
the method of reckoning in county champion- 
ship matches has undergone four changes 
since the competition was inaugurated. 
Should we, however, apply as our test 
the latest method of adjudication, which has 


yet to be improved upon, and having ignored 
the unfinished games, deducted the losses 
from the wins, worked out the percentage of 
points to finished games, we find that 
Lancashire comes out with a slightly better 
record than Yorkshire and therefore occupies 
a position (see fig. 4) at the top of the 
tree, with Yorkshire, Surrey, Notts, Essex, and 
Middlesex occupying various positions 
amongst the branches, the height of the 
same varying with their percentages of 
points. 

Of the remaining nine counties before 
whose percentages appears the minus sign, 
betokening the fact that defeat has fallen to 
their lot on more occasions than victory, and 
who occupy positions, at varying depths, 
amongst the roots of the Championship Tree, 
Gloucester, Kent, and Warwick have the best 
records and Worcester, Derby, and Leicester 
the worst. The figures upon which the last 
diagram is based are as follows : 


| | 
| | Percentage 


| | 
Finished | of points to 
i Points | matches | tinished 
| , matches 
— — | — — ae | — Sa 
J. Lancashire . +116 318 364 
2. Yorkshire + 124 350 354 
3. Surrey. +103 367 25 
4. Notts +68 242 94:9 
b. Essex + 6 ; 64 8˙8 
6. Middlesex „ U | 239 46 
7. Gloucester — 42 266 — 157 
8. Kent — 46 | 170 —17 
9, Warwick — 10 52 —192 
10. Somerset — 37 | 121 — 305 
11. Sussex. — 119 263 —45˙2 
12. Hants . — 35 77 —454 
13. Worcester, — 10 20 — 50 
14. Derbyshire , — 74 146 — 50˙6 
15. Leicester — 45 69 —652 
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HOW TO MODEL A MEDALLION OF THE KING AND QUEEN. 


By WILLIAM PARKER, 


Tus is a quite up-to-date problem, and the 

lucky modeller of a really good and ac- 
ceptable portrait of the King and Queen 
might almost consider himself as an eligible 
candidate for the honour of modelling the 
heads for the new coinage of the realm! To 
assure the reader that he shall, by following 
these directions, accomplish this feat would 
be presumptuous on my part; but I do say 
With confidence that those who choose to 
undertake the task earnestly cannot but gain 
some little insight into what is a most useful 
branch of art, and one that will amply repay 
the labour they may have bestowed on the 
attempt. 

In the first place, various materials are at 
one’s disposal for working in—i.e. wax, plasti- 
cene, clay, etc. Personally, I prefer clay. 
Plasticene is good, but fine work in it is easily 
disarranged. Wax is the most used, and is 
certainly a very good material, though the 
colour of it, in some cases, may be decidedly 
objectionable. 

If wax or plasticene is used, the ground on 
which to build the model may be of wood, 
slate, etc., and should be of a similar colour to 
the material employed. If clay is selected, 
make a slab 6 in. square, 3 in. thick. The 
ground in either case must be perfectly 
smooth. 

To make a beginning, trace the outline of 
fig. 2 on to the ground, with the dividing 
lines as there arranged. These help to define 
the prominent features of the faces, and 
when the inner outlines are lost, as is inevit- 
able as the work progresses, these remain as 
a guide and check upon any too much 
license that may be taken with the details. 

Fig. 1 illustrates the theory of relief. 


From 4 to B are spaces of equal length. The 
dotted lines indicate the vanishing-points of 
each. By taking a line through from a to 
cv a proportional view is gained of these equal 
spaces upon a line, A c equal to A B, now seen 
as retiring from and not immediately in front 
of the spectator. So with the planes (sections 
cut through parallel with the ground) of the 
features, each gradually diminishing the 
space between, until they apparently become 
one with the ground. It is here that the 
draughtsman steps in and takes up the tale, 
reproducing the illusion by means of per- 
spective, colour, etc. 

In modelling, the planes are best judged 
sideways, and frequent views must be taken 
thus, during the progress of the work. 

Commence the task by putting in the 
Queen's head; bearing in mind the two 
extremes—highest and lowest points, or 
planes. Between them must be expressed 
the forms that go to make up the features. 

For the purpose of assisting the beginner 
I have adopted a novel arrangement (fig. 3). 
Though the appearance is not very edifying, 
I flatter myself it will be an excellent guide as 
to the amount of relief the features will bear 
in relation toeach other. My idea is to depict 
the height of each feature alphabetically ; 
thus a is the highest plane and starting-point, 
B follows, then c, p. At E we come to the 
plane of the Queen’s head, then follow F, a, 
and R, to the ground. This is but an 
approximate estimate and serves only to build 
up the relief to a stage at which the actual 
portraiture can be commenced. 

Returning to the Queen's head, place a 
small piece of clay or wax not higher than à in. 
on the cheek at the spot marked E. Next 


[lay in 
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lay in u, noting that the profile must not be of 
the same relief all the way up. At the root 
of the nose it is very thin, under the nostrils 
also, likewise under the lower lip. The bridge 
of nose, its point, and the lower part of 
chin, on the other hand, thicken slightly. 
The brow starts abruptly from the ground and 
rounds off ; ditto hair, etc. 

After E and u place little pieces of clay or 
wax on the r plane, then follows c, to blend 
the outline with the main features. 

The enlarged drawings of eyes, mouth, and 
ear are to assist the tyro in working out the 
details of the small features in the medallion. 


In the head of the Queen, B B, the graceful 
sweep of the lid of the eye, and the fulness 
above it on the hollow by the nose, must be 
noted; and bear in mind that the roundness 
of the details of the eye is due to their 
travelling over a ball, as it were, for such the 
eye really is from a sculptor’s point of view. 

The mouth is sure to prove a difficult and 
delicate matter. The chief thing to bear in 
mind here is that the upper lip lies on a 
plane gradually ascending from underneath 
the nostril to the cheek. The lower lip, on 
the other hand, is built on a plane that falls 
Kd and merges into the prominence of the 
chin. 
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The hair should be built up in tiny 
flattened rolls, as indicated in the outline 
drawing (fig. 2), but in no case must the relief 
come up to the highest point. 

When the head of the Queen is laid in, 
leave the blending of the details for another 
stage and proceed to lay in that of the King. 

In building up the King's head, our lowest 
point or plane will be g in. above the ground 
—that is level with the Queen's cheek. Lay 
in the forms marked p, keeping the profile 
carefully. Next place the highest point, that 
is the cheek marked a, then follows B, 
then again c, which blends the outline with 


the main features. When treating the hair 
on the head, carefully follow out the divisions 
suggested in fig. 2, as they assist much in 
the development of a portrait. 

Details of eye, ear, nose, and mouth 
can be studied from the enlarged drawings. 
Particular attention should be paid to the 
fulness over the eye and the placing of the 
moustache, also the projection of the beard 
over the collar. 

It remains now but to fill in the neck of 
the Queen’s head and the bust of the King. 
A glance at any medal handy will show how 
they may be treated. Then the main part of 
the task is done. 


To finally work up the portrait let my 
reader get a photo, as near as possible a profile 
one, or, failing that, three-quarter views 
from two points, and carefully and patiently 
follow the details. The result in the case of 
an earnest worker will be most encouraging 
and bear tribute to the worth of the method 
nee devised for modelling a medallion in 
relief. 
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SALTA. 
By H. F. L. MEYER. 


À FEW years ago we introduced two games 

which had never before appeared in 
print—namely Go-Ban and Halma ; and now 
there is another game called Salta, which 
was in 1899 invented by C. Buttgenbach, 
and is now regularly published in the“ Salta- 
Zeitung ” in Berlin and in “ La Tribune” in 
Amiens. 

It is played by two players, moving alter- 
nately, on a square board of a hundred 
squares, with fifteen pieces on each side, as 
shown in this diagram : 
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The pieces are similar to draughtsmen, 
but there are suns, moons, and stars painted 
or engraved on them. The pieces in line 3, 
like those in line 8, have from one to five 
suns—namely, on A3 is one sun, on C3 are 
two, on E3 three, on G3 four, and on I3 five. 
In line 2 there is one moon on B2, two on 
D2, up to five on K2. There is one star on 
A1, two on Cl, and so on. The Black pieces 
have the numbers from 1 to 5 also from the 
left to the right, so there is one sun on K8, 
two on H8, etc. 

The object of each player is to bring his 
pieces quickly to the opposite side of the 
board, and then have them in the same 
order of position as at the start; thus the 
suns of line 3 have to be in line 10, the 
moons must be in line 9, and the stars of 
line 1 be in line 8; and likewise must the 
suns on the Black pieces be shifted to line 1, 
etc. The one sun on the piece at A3 has to 
be moved to the square B8, the three suns at 
E3 have to appear at F10, the five at I3 to 
be at K10 ; the moons at D2 have to shine 
at C9, K2 at I9, Al at B8, G1 at H8, and so 
on. The one sun on K8 has to appear on Il, 
the two moons on G9 to be on H2, the four 
stars on D10 to be on C3, ete. 

The pieces (or men) are moved with a 
stick, and the game consists of moves and 
leaps, thus : 

1. The pieces move diagonally, one square 
at a time, forwards or backwards. Thus a 
piece can move to one of four unoccupied 
squares. 

2. If a hostile piece should be in the way, 
then the piece must move over it, but only 
in a forward direction, and only to an empty 
square. The player must make the leap, 


and is not allowed to play any other move. 
If there be a White piece at E5, and a Black 
one at D6, then the White must move to C7; 
and if it be Black's turn, then the piece 
must leap from D6 to F4. A piece cannot 
leap over its own colour. 

8. Should there be several leaps, then the 
player can choose any one of them. 

4. Should a player miss his leap, then the 

opponent calls “Salta” (leap), and points 
with his stick to the piece, which must then 
be moved. 
5. He who first brings his fifteen pieces 
across is the winner, and then counts the 
number of moves which his opponent still 
requires to get his pieces into position, and 
reckons these moves as so many points 
** plus for himself, and as minus for his 
opponent. 

The following game was played at Ham- 
burg by C. Buttgenbach against A. Henig. 
White played the man from E3 to F4, Black 
replied F8 to E7, and the leaping or passing 
over began at move 3. 


l. E3 F4 F8 E7 26. D2C3 H10 K8 
2. F4 Eb E; F6 27. C1 D2 E3CI 
3. E5 G7 E9 F8 28. (3 fl J.5 G3 
4. G7 E9 F6 ES 29. C3 D4 6311 
5. G3 F4 E5 G3 30. H4G5 F6 H4 
6. F2 H4 G3 F2 31. FA LS D6 F4 
7. G1 E3 F8 G7 32. 112 G3 F4 H 2 
8. EL G3 D10 F8 3%. G5 F6 E7 G6 
9. Ht I5 D8 E7 34. E5 D6 G7 E5 
10. F4 E5 K8 I7 35. E9 F10 E5 C3 
11. I3 H4 F10 D$ 36. B4 C5 C3 El 
12. E5 F6 E7 G5 37. F6 G7 H8 F6 
13. K2 I3 G7 ES 38. D4 ES F6 D4 
14. 13 K4 G5 I3 39. B2 C3 D4 B2 
15. I1 K2 13 G1 40. De C7 B8 De 
16. F6 E7 F8 D6 41. C5 E7 D6 F4 
17. K? I3 D8 F6 42. D3 E3 F4 D2 
18. H4 G5 F6 H4 43. E7 D8 CY E7 
19. C3 B4 H4 K2 41. E5 Dt E: C5 
20. G5 H 17 G5 49. A3 B4 C5 A3 
21. E3 F4 (5 E3 46. C7 BR A9 C7 
22. E7 F8 G9 E7 47. B8 C9 C7 E5 
23. H6G7 H8 F6 48, D8 E7 B10 D8 
24. (17 H8 19 67 49. G7 H6 rk F8 
25. H8 19 K10 H8 $0. G3 F4 E5 G3 


And thus the game was continued. 

The pieces can easily be made by using 
the numbers from 1 to 5 written within 
rings, triangles, and squares. 


—— —oo02:4:0-0———— 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


LORD WOLSELEY ON ALCOHOL. 


LoRD WOLSELEY was onc of the first British officers 
who recognised the great importance to the British 
Army of total abstinence. As he once aptly put it: 
* Dutch. courage should be an unknown quantity in a 
solJier's life“; and again, “When I see strong 
measures taken in Britain to prohibit the sale of 
spirits, then I shall believe in British reformation.” 
As to what should replace alcohol, be believes there is 
nothing so good to fight on as tea. 


as 


SOME TRICKY PRONUNCIATIONS 
RHY MED. 


THERE was once & mad major named Beauchamp 
Set up a few dummies to teach em: 

And, thinking it might help to Hawarden, 

He planted them out in his garden ; 

Then he ticketed one Abergavenny, 

Thinking that was as good name as any; 

And another he labelled Sir Marjoribanks, 

Just thinking that might pass for Mark's pranks; 
And the third one he christened Colquhoun, 

For this madman was quite a buffoon. 


There was an old fellow named Cholmondeley 
Had a stutter which wasn't quite comely; 
When he spoke he would mutter “Cirencester,” 
But if he got flurried it missed her. 


J know a young ruscal named Talbot 

Who rhymed his own surname with Gorbut ; 
His relation: all livel out at Holborn, 

Next door to a fellow named Cockburn. 


There was also & poet named Wemyss 
Who got so much mixed in his themes, 
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He declared the St. Leger 
Was run on his finger, 
And the old town of Norwich 
Was mixed in his porridge, 
And once ordered his Brougham 
To ride round the room. 
EMILY F. RCBERTSON. 


ats 


THE SUCCESSES OF “NEW” 
BOWLERS. 


WHENEVER a new bowler meets with immediate 
success, the question as to how many cricketers bave 
taken a wicket with their first ball in county cricket is 
generally raised. 

We append the Est brought up to date: 


1857. Brighton . H. Shibblefield . Sussex v. Surrey 
1871. Sheffield . R. G. Barlow . Lanes. t. Yorkshire 


1873. Oval . . G. McCaulis . Kent r. Surrey 
1881. „ . J. J. Parfitt . Surrey r. Yorkshire 
1890. „ . E. C. Streatfield, Surrey v. Lanes. 
1892. . T. Richardson . Surrey v. Essex 
1891. Halifax . M. Berkley. . Essex v. Yorkshire 
^, Lord's . L.C. V. Bathurst Middlesex v. Sussex 


„Manchester T. Lancaster . Lanes. v. Notts 
1896 Leyton . H. G. Curgenven Derbyshire r. Essex 
1899, Tonbridge. C. Blythe . . Kent r. Yorkshire 
1900. Bristol . H. J. Hodgkins . Glo’sterr. Somerset 


It will be noticed that tlie feat has been performed 
eight times in the past decade, thrice in one year, 
thrice for Surrey, and twice for Lancashire and Keut, 
while it has been done four times at the Oval, aud only 
once at Lord's or any other ground. What the chances 
against its happening may be we du not pretend even 
to guess, though a new and strange bowler—Mr. Lane, 
of Gloucester, is the latest example—often meets a 
surprising success at the start. Mr. Lane's first three 
wickets cost 1:3 runs each; his next two cost 905 


each. 


VETERINARY STUDENTS. 


As regards the great question of what to do with 
boys, Professor Dewar, of Edinburgh, states that 
veterinary students * ane more in demand tlian he can 
remember them to have ever been.” The war is one 
cause of the demand, and when it is over there may be 
some slackening. But the Colonies are also calling for 
veterinary surgeons, and from the Royal Dick College 
twelve or fifteen have gone out to New Zealand alone 


within six months. 


THE BUTTERFLIES AT SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 


THE “ Entomologist " records the great value of the 
addition made to the collection of Lepidoptera in the 
South Kensington Natural History Museum by the 
pene ow through the munificence of Mrs. Leech, of 

Lensington Palace Gardens, of the collections of her 
son, the late Mr. John Henry Leech, of Salisbury. They 
comprise an almost unique range of European and 
Asian butterflies. Of Rhopalocera there are rather 
more than 18,000 specimens. This collection of Palæ- 
arctic butterflies is very rich in Chinese and Japanese 
species, and in local forms and aberrations of Europeau 
species. The European Heterocera number about 
23,000 specimens. During Mr. Leech’s lifetime the 
Museum became possessed of his Eastern Asian moths. 


— . — 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


[TwENTY-THIRD ANNUAL SERIEs.] 
[Continued from page 83°.) 


Handwriting Competition. 
Age 13. 


Prize—108. 6d. 


ARISTIDE MERTZANOFF, 30 Homer Street, Athens, 
Greece. 


CERTIFICATES. 
(Names stand in order of merit.) 


Harry A. D. Bartlett, 2 Beckford View, Bellotts Road, 
Twerton, Somerset; F. Cyril Clarke, c/o Empire 
Brewing Co., Brandon, Manitoba; John G. Wallas, 
22 Darwin Avenue, Buxton, Derbyshire; William 
H. Salter, Woodland House, 5 Morley Road, Leicester: 
H. B. Sharman, 76 South Side, Claphatn Common ; Jahn 
Wyndham Eddis, 23 Charles Street, Toronto, Canada ; 
Arthur John Prentice, 61 Brighton Road, Stoke 
Newington, London, J.; Varuna Ponsford, c/o T. Cook 
& Cons, Ludgate Circus, K.C.: John Harry Hummel, 
88 Saleott Road, Wandsworth Common, S. W.: Herbert 
Morton Hadrill, Norbury, Westcliff-on-Sea, Essex: 
Bernard Isbi-ter Chambers, 384 Shirley Road, South- 
auipton ; Norman W. Markwell, c/o J. F. Cole, E=q., 
Eagle Street, Brisbane; Clive S. Bull, 13 Hampden 
Street, Nottingham ; Geo. Smith, 81 Lancaster Road, 
Notting Hill, w.; Frank Albert Eve, 44 Marlborough 
Road, Dalston, N.E.; Gwendoline Lottie Burton, 


"aper. 


al 


“Kimberley,” Gordon Hill, Enfield; Alexander C. 
Smith, 12 Viewforth, Ediuburgu ; Alfred Loveys Fair- 
bank, 11 Manor Road, Brockley, Kent ; Richard Charles 
Bowden, Jun., 24 Granby Hill, Clifton, Bristol ; Eustace 
Frederick de Saram, e/o F. J. de Saram, Esq., The 
Hermitage, Colombo, Ceylon ; Violet Bettison, Glent- 
worth Vicarage, Lincoln ; Noel Yeo Robertson, High- 
ficld, Rose Street, Dunfermline, N.B. ; Edwin C. White, 
74 Brewery Road, Plumstead, Kent; Arthur Gilbert 
Underwood, Terminus Road, Hailsham, Sussex ; John 
Moore, Craigengillan, Old Cathcart, Glasgow: Josef 
Kroner, 22 North Street, Wellington, N.Z.; Wilfred 
Barrow, 175 Ashby Road, Burton-on-Trent: Robert 
Horace Jupe, 1 Church Street, Mere, Wilts; Walter G. 
Vano, 9 Ravensworth Terrace, Durbam: Dorothy 
Piggott, Crafnant School, Buckhurst Hill; Norman 
V. Spear, Duneira,” Willesden Lane, X. W.; Reginald 
T. Rayner, 590 Tonge Moor Road, Bolton, Lancashire ; 
David Coutts, 47 Keir Street, Pollokshields, Glasgow ; 
Leonard Durant, 50 Edridge Road, Croydon, Surrey ; 
Arthur Sidney Recd, 15 Davenant Road, Upper Hollo- 
way, J.; William Charles Kuight, St. Brelades, Hope 
Road, Shanklin, Isle of Wight; Reginald John Ney, 
The Manse, Earl Shilton, Hinckley ; John Cadwallader, 
8 North Street, Shrewsbury ; George Lane, 8 Eleanor 
Street, Bromley-by-Bow ; Harry Spurway, 12 Gate 
Street, Holborn, w.c.; Percy Vickery, Commercial Road, 
Uffculme; Frank Payne, 4 Gladstone Road, Chesham, 
Bucks; W. Bisset, 38 Albyn Place, Aberdeen; John 
Rudd, 38 Stapenhill Road, Burton-on-Trent; Alfred 
Mankelow, 14 Waterdown Cottages, Frant Forest, 
Tunbridge Wells; Hubert Leeder, 2 Ivy Gardens, 
Broadway, Crouch End, X.; Charles Frederick Jones, 
2 Queen's Terrace, Railway Parade, Weston-aupere 
Mare: John Hayes, 23 Haden Street, Hillsbro, Sheffield ; 
Robert M. Rose, 105 Chestnut Avenue. Forest Gate, 
Essex; Sidney Wheater, 33 Albemarle Crescent, Scar- 
borough, Yorks ; Herbert Fay, Trackson Street. Kelvin 
Grove, Brisbane, Queensland, Australia; William 
Heury Wood, Denmark Villa, 27 Railway Place, 
Hertford. 


dge 11. 
Prize—10s, 64. 


Tus R QUAGLIOTTI, 3 Rue Midi, Lausanne, Switzer. 
aud. 


CERTIFICATES, 


Leonard Walton, Union Workhouse, Dudley, Worces- 
tershire; Ernest Albert Stiff, 22 William Street, 
Ipswich; Hilda Mary Vincent, 22 Alkham Road, 
Stoke Newington, N.; Frederick James Singer, 85 
Montpelier Road, Kentish Town, N.w.; Jno. McD. 
Stewart, Temple House, Arbury, Nuneaton; Harry 
Jones, 96 Salop Street, Dudley: Cecil George Gosling, 
6 Sherwood Terrace, Old Normanton, Derby; Agnes 
Daisy Auvache, 42 Sydner Road, Rectory Road, Stoke 
Newington, X.; George James Stevens, 3 Bohemia 
Road, St. Leonards, Sussex ; Thomas Gibbs, 18 Crescent 
Grove, Clapham; W. Reid C. Howatson, 6 Greeulaw 
Drive, Paisley; Frank M. Still, 38 King's Road, 
Brownswood Park; Theodore H. Just, 4 Cathcart 
Road, South Kensington; Tom Victor Biggins, 58 
Hessle Road, Hull, Yorkshire; David Sydney Horwood, 
The Rookery, Ilford, Essex; William Percy Slater, 
30 Tithebarn Road, Southport, Lancashire; James 
Edward Leybourn, 48 Wellington Street, Nottingham ; 
Philip George Marr, 9 Westcroft Square, Hammer- 
smith, w.; Anthony Chibnall, 3 Oriel Villas, Station 
Koad, Kettering ; William Johns, 3 Windsor Terrace, 
Saitash, Cornwall; Countess Gerta Strachwitz, 
Mamling, Post Minning, Upper Austria; William 
Collins, 274 Old Ford Road, Victoria Park, N.K.: F. E. 
Taylor, St. Agnes, Cobham Road, Norbiton, Surrey: 
William Robert Sheepwash, 158 Downsell Road, Strat- 
ford, London, k.: Herbert Max Levinson, 1 Caskgate 
Street, Gainsborough; Frank Tiplady, 82 Mertle 
Street, Liverpool ; Edward Arthur Maunder, 86 Tyr- 
whitt Road, St. John’s, s.F. ; Charles George Barker, 
92 St. George's Street, Ipswich: Edward Percy Evers- 
field, 95 Gloucester Road, Regent's Park, N. W.; William 
George Mitchell, 11 Duke Street, New Basford, Notting- 
ham; Albert Blunden, 2 Horntye Road, Bohemia, St. 
Leonards-on-Sea ; Jolin Hastie Jones, 3 Leopold Place, 
Edinburgh; Alfred William Rampton, 46 Holland 
Street, Albion Hill. Brighton, Sussex ; Ernest James 
Moors, 73 High Street, Croydon; George Maclean 
Campbell, Chilton Polden, near Bridgwater; S. 
Lampard, 18 Sturgeon Road, Newington, S. E.; Albert 
Edward Dalton, 10 Greenland Street, Camden Town, 
London, N. w. ; Sidney A. Brown, Holly House, Kingsley 
Road, Hounslow ; George William Pryun, Shutta Lane, 
East Looe, Cornwall; Constantine G. Pilavachi, 47 
Rosetta Road, Alexandria, Egypt; Albert Collier, 280 
Ashton New Road, Bradford, Manchester; James 
Frank Bradshaw, 31 Lethbridge Road, Southport ; 
Stuart E. Harris, 2 Capel Street, Faversham ; Harry 
James Curline. K ynaston Villa, Colemine Road, Black- 
heath, s.k; Henry Kemp, 22 Fleet Street: Harry 
Brighstune New-am, Miss Gale's School, Andover, 
Hants; Nina Bettison, Glentworth Vicarage, Lincoln; 
Perey George Newnham, 11 Norcott. Road, Stoke 
Ne vington, London, X.: John Gordon Read, 5 Milligan 
Road, Avlestone Park, Leicester; Herbert T. Heel, 
53 Mattison Road, Harringay, J.: Alfred Burton, The 
Villas, Dilwyn, Herefordshire; George Wainman, 74 
Victoria Road, Headingley, Leeds; Johu William 
Wright, “Glencree,” Oakley Road, Redditeh, Worces. 
tershire; Charles T. Farnworth, 6 Deakins Terrace, 
Belmont, near Bolton; Leonard Frank Lewis. 4 Grenfell 
Place, Grenfell Road, Maidenhead, Berks: J. Eustace 
Guest, P.O. Box 153, Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, Canada. 


(To, be-continueds) 


Norroz To Contnisutors.—All manuscripts intended 
Jor the Bov's OwN PAPER should be addressed to the 
Editor, 66 Paternoster Row, and must have the name 
and address of the sender clearly written thereon, and 
in any accompanying leiter THK 'TITLE OF THR MS. 
must be given. Miscellaneous voluntary contributions 
are submitted tn too great numbers to be returned 
unless stamps are sent to cover postige, and the Editor 
cannot correspond reyarding them, or hold himself in 
any way responsible for length of detention or acet- 
dental loss, though every care is taken. The number 
of MSS. sent to the Office is so great that a considerable 
time must necessarily elapse before their turn for con- 
sideration arrives. 

Pay ment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication 
of the monthly part containing them. The receipt con- 
veys the copyright of manuscripts to the Trustees A 
the Religious Tract Society, with liberty for them, at 
their discretion, to publish such works separately. 
Republication by authors on their own account must 
always be the subject of special arrangement before sub- 
milling their MSS. ; and whenever any special value is 
put upon a MS. by the author this fact must be clearly 
stated when sending in, or it cannot afterwards be 
recognised, 


To CORRESPONDENTS.— Replies to correspondents are 
nol sent by post, and to this rule there can be no excep- 
tion —the sending of stamped and addressed envelopes 
notwithstanding. 

Replies on all questions of any general interest are given 
in these columns in due course. 


W. H. BECKLY.—1. We thank you for your letter and 
will bear it in mind. 2. The suggestion means a 
large enterprise, involving a considerable amount of 
risk in this country. 


C. C.—Probab;y from some ivory turner such as Hennig 
in High Street, Bloomsbury (the southern continu- 
ation of Tottenham Court Road). 


A. L.—See our advertisement pages. 


JOHN BARRON.—Plumbago crucibles can be obtained 
from 8. Wells, of Needham Market, Suffolk. The 
Salamander is one of the best brands, and the cost of 
one holding 8 lb. of metal would be about 2s. 6d. 


W. F. WoLFE.—There is Sunday work in all the 
running departments, but not in the manufacturing. 


W. FARRINGTON.—Answered any number of times. 
Write direct to the owners. 


G. H.—Spread fuller’s-earth over it. Any chemist 
sells it. Do not take a dog on a bicycle tour; it 

t will be no pleasure to him, and he wiil be a nuisance 
to you. 


G. H. PATrkhsox.— We have had several articles on 
making slides for the microseope, but they are out of 
print. There is a good book by Davies and another 
by Cole, but they are not cheap. 


READER OF * B.O.P."—Get Cricket and How to Excel 
515 it," by Dr. W. G. Grace, price 2s., published at our 
office. 


N.S. N.—Ironwork and other fittings for boats and 
canoes can be bad of Messrs. A. T. Chamberlain & Oo., 
nautical ironmongers, 129 Waterloo Road, 8.E. 


E. D. W.—It would require an illustrated article such 
on ve have given. See tbe Dinghy article in last 
volume. 


GUL. ini. —Nare? Rare is not the word for it! A 
* George half-crown of 1835 " ought to realise—well, 
at least enough to buy an English history with, and 
you want one badly. 


Toun Au VART.—You have not got the name right. 
The instrument you mention is a disk of brass cut 
out so as to give different angles. 


V. V. SrkNCER,.— The best way we know of to mend a 
pin-hole in the bellows of a camera is to stick a small 
piece of perfectly opaque flexible material over it, 
preferably inside the camera. If it is a very tiny 
hole, possibly a touch with a brush charged with 
Brunswick black, or varnish mixed to a thick con- 
sistency with lamp-black, might answer well. 


AI GALAN, 
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AMATEUR (S. T.).— What you want is the Ferrotype 
You wilt find it described in our weekly 
numbers for November 5 (1034) and November 19 
If vou send four stamps to Jonathan 
he will send 
you a guide to the process, and full description of the 


process. 


(1036), 1898. 
Fallowfield, 146 Charing Cross Road, W., 
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A. MACLEop.—The Secretary, Civil Service Commission, 
Victoria Street, Westminster, or Stanford's Guide 
to Government Situations.” The course of study 
depends on the appointment for which you are a 
candidate. 


ELEC)RO.—]t depends on the work required of the 
Gassner battery. If only used for work requiring a 
low resistance it may run for some time, bat if used 
for work requiring high resistance—i.e. the produc- 
tion of electric light, ete.— it would soon come to an 
end. A Leclanclié would run for light work a good 
many hours if several cells were used. The dry 
battery when fresh is superior to the Levlanché in 
lasting power for continuous work. 


PHOTOGRAPHY (H. and  Tryo)—Write to the 
* Hobbies" Co. for a prospectus. They have some 
capital cameras, and the prices range from a few 
shillings upwards. 


J ACKANAPES.— No; we fear it will not be possible this 
year for us to give another coloured plate of birds’ 


eggs. 


PAPFR-FOLDING.—1. We have had from time to time 
many illustrated articles on paper-folding. The most 
couiplete series appeared iu our last Special Extra 
CHKISTMAS NUMBER. 2. We know of no book on 
the subject. 3. You could only secure the back vols, 
by advertising for them—say, on the cover of our 
monthly part or weekly numbers, or else in the 
" Bazaar.” 


R. S. HEWETT and WovrLD-BE REPORTER.— Write to 
Pitman & Sons, Amen Corner, E.C. You would do 
much better and save a great deal of time by taking 
lessons at some Institute or Polytechnic, aud tho 
cost is trifling, 
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THE MYSTERY 
OF 


BLAKE’S ORANGES: 


A STORY OF CIRCUMSTANTIAL 
EVIDENCE. 


By W. E. CULE, 


Author of “ Mortimer’s Marrow,” “ Watkin's White 
Elephant," etc. 


M* people have a good deal of faith in 

Cireumstantial Evidence. For my own 
part, whenever I hear it mentioned I think 
of Blake and his oranges. 

On an afternoon in May, one of Blake’s 
aunts came up to the school to see him. At 
about six o'clock he escorted her back to the 
railway station, and with him went his chum 
Seymour, scenting various benefits. To a 
certain extent these were forthcoming, for 
the aunt gave Blake half a crown. On the 
way back to school Blake decided to change 
the coin by purchasing half a dozen oranges 
at Snell's. 

Afterwards the two chums went to Blake's 
study together, and sat down on the window 
seat, first placing the orange-bag well with- 
in reach on the table. Then they began to 
enjoy the fruit in & leisurely way, peeling 
the skins clear off and dividing the orbs into 
the smallest possible divisions; for Blake 
and Seymour were fond of oranges, and knew 
how to make the most of them. 

* Some chaps gulp an orange down in a 
single gulp,” said Blake presently. ‘I call 
that vulgar." 

"Rather!" agreed Seymour, with his 
eye on the paper bag. 

„They're a jolly nice fruit," purgued 
Blake, but a lot depends on how you take 
them. Idon'tthink anything could beat this 
way." 

“Rather not!" agreed Seymour, briefly 
but fervently. ; 

“ Eating oranges this way,” added Blake, 
"with no need to hurry, and nobody to 
bother you, is as jolly a thing as anything in 
the world." 

„% Rather!” answered Seymour once 
more. : 

They talked of other things after that, or 
rather Blake talked ; for his aunt’s gift had 
given him a good temper, and in a good 
temper he was always free of speech. 
Presently, however, he thought it was time 
to finish, for he did not intend all the oranges 
to go at one sitting. Seymour agreed at 
once, and threw all the orange-peel out 
through the window. Then they rose to go 
out. 

It is just at this point that the mystery 
begins. 

The paper bag.containing the oranges was 
still lying upon-the table, just- wide enough 
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open for anyone to see the gleam of golden 
yellow inside. Blake had eaten two oranges, 
and he took it for granted that Seymour had 
done the same. In that case, of course, there 
must be two left. As he turned from the 
table he just glanced at the bag to confirm 
his impression, but without thinking of it 
seriously. Then he went out with Seymour. 

Just at the end of the corridor they met 
Rogers. Rogers occupied the study next to 
Blake’s, and was not at all a nice kind of 
fellow. He was rather touchy, in fact, and 
dangerous to meddle with. As they passed 
him, he turned. 

„My word! he said. 
oranges !" 

' Yes," answered Blake, quite pleasantly. 
“ We've been enjoying some." 

That was all that passed. Rogers went on 
towards his study, and the two chums went 
out to the quadrangle. They took & few 
turns there and then parted, Blake returning 
to the school-house alone. 

It is here that the mystery enters upon its 
second stage. As Blake walked slowly up 
the court, he passed under a number of first- 
floor windows. One of these wasthe window 
of the bathroom, and this was the only 
open window of the lot. Just as Blake 
passed beneath it, something came down 
from that window and struck him smartly in 
the face. 

He stopped. The something was a large 
piece of orange-peel; and at first he thought 
it had come over & wall, from one of the 
Lower School playgrounds. 

“TIl skin that junior," he said to himself; 
but he had scarcely formed the intention 
when, slap! came another roll of peel, catch- 
ing him neatly on the chin. 

This time he happened to see where it 
came from. “Hi, there!" he shouted, 
smarting from the blow. Hi, there! 

There was some one standing near the 
window above, but he could not see the face; 
and as he received no answer ho gave an- 
other shout : 

„Hi! there in the bathroom! What are 
you about?” 

For a moment there was silence: then the 
calm face of Rogers looked down from the 
window. 

„Well?“ he said. What is it?“ 

* What is it? " echoed Biake indignantly. 
“Do you know that you hit me with that 
orange-peel? You hit me twice." 

“Twice?” said Rogers, with interest. 
“ Did both the pieces hit you?“ 

es; both of them." 

There was a pause. Rogers seemed to be 
enjoying the idea that both the pieces had 
hit Blake, or at any rate it looke liked it. 
Blake was waiting for an apology. : 

„Well,“ said Rogers, at last. What's 
up? You don't think it was done purposely, 
do vou?“ 

There was something like a challenge in 
the question, something very much like 
Rogers's quarrelsomeness. Oh, I don't say 
that," explained Blake, cooling down at once. 
“ You ought to be more careful, that's all." 
And then he passed on in a decidedly grumpy 
humour. 

When he reached his study, the first thing 
he saw was the paper bag, with “Snell, 
Fruiterer," in large letters on the outside. 
He thought he would soothe his feelings a 
little by eating one more orange, leaving the 
last for yet another meal in the vague and 
pleasant future. So he dropped lazily into 
the window seat and drew the bag nearer. 

An instant later he sat up, with an ex- 
clamation of surprise. There was only one 
orange in the bag ! 

He stared and stared, but there was no 
mist:ixe. He looked into the corners of the 
bag, though such a proceecing was perfectly 
rii:culous. Then he Legan to think, and 


“ What a smell of 
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almost his first thought was a thought of 
Rogers. 
"Oh! The mean beggar!” he said. 
Under the influence of his sudden convic- 
tion he rushed out, to get face to face with 
the plunderer as soon as possible. It was 
sooner than he expected, for Rogers met him 


at the foot of the stairs. 


" Hullo,” he said calmly. ‘ You again?" 

Blake was staggered by that calmness and 
by that question, yet he tried to pull him- 
self together. 

“What have you been up to?” he asked 
sharply. 

Rogers seemed surprised. “ Up to?" he 
said. ‘I’ve been up to the bathroom. You 
ought to know!" 

Blake's conviction wavered. 
he demanded. 

"Iwent," said Rogers, looking him up 
and down, “to get a wash and to eat an 
orange. Why?" 

This was not like guilt. Blake began to 
feel that he might have made a mistake, yet 
he nerved himself to ask another question. 

„Where did you get the orange?“ 

^ Where did I get the orange? repeated 
Rogers slowly. Where did I get it! Well, 
if you want to know, that orange came from 
Snell’s. Anything else?" 

No, there was nothing else. After that 
last answer Blake could not find & word to 
say. Fora moment they looked each other 
in the eyes, one calm and cool and ready, 
the other upset and bewildered. Then 
Blake made a hasty retreat to his study. 

There, standing by the table and staring 
nt the paper bag, he tried to think things 
over; and as soon as he began to think his 
shattered convictions were made whole again. 
He was absolutely certain that two oranges 
had been left in that bag, and the rest was 
as clear as daylight. Rogers, knowing that 
they had had a fcast, had walked into Blake's 
study afterwards to look round. He had 
chosen one of the two and had taken it up 
with him to the bathroom. 

“It’s circuinstantial evidence! ” said Blake, 
“and it's enough to hang him!" 

Yes; it was clear enough. Rogers was a 
nasty, queer, kind of fellow, and this was 
just like Rogers. Yet the affair was as- 
tounding in some respects, and the more he 
thought it over the more astounded and 
indignant he became. “Just fancy!” he 
gaid to himself. The chap walks calmly into 
my room and collars an orange. Then he 
goes up to the bathroom, and while he is 
eating it he sees me coming along. Then 
he ups with the peel and hits me with it— 
hits me twice— me, the very chap he stole it 
from!—for of course he did hit me pur- 
posely, whatever he may say. After that he 
simply looks me in the face and tella me 
that the orange came from Snell's! The 
thing is so—so brazen! ” 

" Brazen " was the only word Blake could 
find, but it was not half expressive enough. 
Rogers’s whole conduct was worse than 
brazen. It was cruel, shameless, cold- 
blooded ; it was horridly, diabolically cynical. 
Indeed, the thing was almost—almost un- 
believable. But there was the evidence — 
the circumstantial evidence! 

Then he thought of Seymour. From 
Seymour he could get advice and sympathy, 
and he went at once to his friend's room. 

Seymour was sharpening a lead pencil on 
the table edge. ‘Hullo, old man,” he 
asked, looking up,. what's wrong?“ 

"Say," began Blake. Jou remember 
those oranges? ” 

„Rather!“ answered Seymour. 

Do you remember how many were left?“ 

Seymour took time to consider, and was 
plainly surprised. Upon my word," he 
said at last, IJ never noticed." And be 
looked curiously at Blake. 


“What for?” | 


“ But just think,” persisted Blake, with- 
out noticing the look. There were six at 
first. I had two, I know very well, and | 
suppose you had another two, didn’t you? ” 

"I never counted," answered Seymour. 
“ Never thought of it. But you don't fancy 
I had more than you did, do you? So if 
each of us had two, there must have been 
two left. That's plain enough for any- 
body!“ 

Seymour appeared a little bit annoyed. 
perhaps at the faint suggestion that he 
might possibly have eaten more than his 
share. So Blake hastened to tell him the 
whole story, making the points all as clear 
as possible. Seymour was inteiested enough, 
but he did not get at all excited. 

“ Now the question is," concluded Blake, 
“what am I to do?" 

"What do you want to do?" asked 
Seymour. “If you're as sure as you say you 
are, you ought to go and punch Rogers. 
That's plain enough.” 

^ But that’s just the point," cried Blake. 
“ If he had done it, do you think he'd have 
had the cheek to talk as he did after. 
wards ? " 

“ Then you don't feel sure, after all,” said 
Seymour. Well, if you're not sure, you d 
better not go and punch „Rogers. He's 
awfully touchy, you know.”’ 

Blake tapped his foot upon the floor. It 
occurred to him, for about the first time, that 
his particular friend was a particularly dull 
friend. Seymour recommenced sharpening 
his pencil, for want of something better to 
do; and his visitor, staring at his bent 
shoulders, continued to think irritably. But 
in a moment or two a fresh idea came to 
him with a distinct shock. 

It was an unpleasant idea, and with its 
coming the mystery entered upon pet 
another stage. Without a word of farewell 
he slipped away to think it over. 

His suspicions had suddenly turned to 
Seymour himself. He remembered that 
during the orange feast there had been a 
deal of talking, mostly on his own part, and 
that during this talk Seymour had addressed 
most of his energies to the oranges. It was 
quite possible that in this way he had man- 
aged to finish three, while his host was eat- 
ing two. That would account for his some 
what uncomfortable air, for his curious in- 
ability to remember, and for his stupidity 
and want of sympathy. Conscious guilt 
would account for a great deal. “Here.” 
said Blake to himself, **here is circumstantial 
evidence enough to hang anyone by! Upon 
my word!” 

As he thought it over, his anger rose and 
rose until it positively bubbled. Rogers's 
brazenness had seemed bad enough, but this 
was a thousand times worse. For anyone to 
treat his chum in that way, and then to go 
and twist, and turn, and pretend that he 
couldn't remember! Anyhow, he would 
make Seymour own up even if he had to 
fight for it. 

Back he went to Seymour's study, and 
threw open the door without ceremory. 
„About those oranges ———"' he began. 

Then he stopped short, for there were 
two other fellows in the room chatting to 
Seymour. They looked up in great astonish- 
ment, but Seymour himself was distinct y 
annoyed. 

* Well? “ was his frigid question. What 
of them?” 

That coldness irritated Blake still move. 
„Only this,” he said straightly —" how maus 
of them did you have ? ” 

There was a most painful pause. You 
and your precious oranges," cried Seymom 
then. “You're enough to make anyone ili: 
Do you think ——” 

„How many did you have?“ demanded 
Blake. 


„Get out of this room!" shouted 
Seymour. 

That was the breaking of the storm. Each 
of them appealed to the others present, Blake 
Saying a good deal about meanness, and de- 
scribing how, when he had invited Seymour 
to share his oranges, that blessed sneak had 
collared one more than his share and had 
then refused to own up. Seymour, on the 
other hand, speaking at exactly the same 
time and in equally loud tones, made various 
remarks about Blake, Blake’s aunt, and the 
oranges, lumping them together as a very bad 
lot. It was the height of meanness, he 
declared, fora fellow to ask another fellow to 
have some oranges and then to throw them 
into his teeth half an hour after he had 
eaten them! 

At that point Blake asked Seymour if he 
could deny that he had eaten three. Sey- 
mour said that he could, and then Blake told 
him that he was anything but a model of 
truth. After that there was such excite- 
ment in the air that a whole crowd gathered 
to see what the matter was; and when one 
of the prefects came out to inquire, he could 
hardly make his way up the corridor. He 
got in at last, and found Seymour and Blake 
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fighting hammer and tongs in the middle of 
the study; and nobody knew why, except 
that oranges had something to do with 
it. 

Half an hour later Fifoot heard of it, and 
went straight to Blake. He found him bath- 
ing a bruised cheek in cold water. 

* Look here," said the captain briefly. 
* What's all this about? It’s a fine thing 
for the Fifth Form!“ 

Blake had to explain, and went through 
the whole affair. He was in a wretched 
state of mind, for his anger had quite cooled 
down and he saw that Seymour had denied 
the charge against him as strongly as any 
one could. So the mystery was as great a 
mystery as ever. 

While he was telling the story, Fifoot 
went to the table and took up the only 
orange that was left. He examined it with 
much care, and when the tale was over he 
said grimly: 

“ Mystery. indeed! The only mystery is 
how any chap can be such a mule as you are! 
This is not a penny orange.”’ 

“What!” gasped Blake. 

“This is not a penny orange. This is one 
of Snell’s best, and he sells them at five for 


sixpence. You never had six at all. I 
bought some of them myself only yesterday.” 

Blake gave another gasp. Once more the 
mystery was cleared up, but this time it was 
a final clearing. The orange was a very good 
orange, and the others had also been good. 
He remembered, also, thatin buying them he 
had not asked for half a dozen, as he had 
intended to do, but for sixpennyworth of the 
best. They had given him five, and so—— 

He saw it all, and groaned. “Oh!” he 
said in despair. ‘ Will you kick me? 
Please do!“ 


Such was the mystery of Blake’s oranges. 
In its final stage, Blake got a bruised cheek 
and Seymour a swollen lip, while a very 
promising, friendship was so badly injured 
that it could never be mended. The only 
fellow to come out of it well was Rogers, who 
managed to get at the whole story and 
laughed for about a month afterwards. 
Rogers was not at all a nice fellow! 

Taken as a whole, it was a case of circum- 
stantial evidence which went utterly wrong; 
and that is why I never hear of circumstan- 
tial evidence now without thinking of Blake 
and his oranges. 
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TRAVEL AND 


ADVENTURE IN AFRICAN WILDS. 


By THE AUTHOR oF “ WITH LANCET AND RIFLE IN THE GREAT GAME BELT.” 


1.—A JAUNT ON THE QUEEREST RAILWAY IN THE WORLD. 


HEN I, the Sid (with whom readers of 
the “ B.O.P.” are not altogether un- 
acquainted), went to South Africa at the 
beginning of '99 I had no idea it would so 
soon be convulsed by a terrible war. It is 
true I had frequently heard of bad blood 
between the President of the Transvaal and 
Mr. Rhodes. — Asfar back as in the eighties 
a friend who lived on the Beira Railway had 
written of rumours of wars and disaffections. 
So I paid no heed to the lowering storm 
clouds, but went on & pleasure trip to South 
Africa, just as I might have gone to Holland 
or the Russias. 

One must have an excuse, generally, for 
doing anything out of the way, and my excuse 
was that I wanted to visit an engineer 
nephew who was employed by the Chartered 
Company in keeping the lines of the Beira 
Railway in order. He had sent word of the 
terrible fever which had seized on him in his 
little tin shanty in the Cheruba Hill country, 
and I had the pretext at once for revisiting 
tnat part of Mozambique Territory in which 
the mosquito fly, the Tetse, and every other 
kind of winged insect continually doth bite. 
I had an infallible cure for the dreadful 
malaria which maintains a temperature of 
105 in the human body for days at a stretch, 
that calls forth a constant vomit of something 
akin to black coffee-grounds, and that 
summons the spectre death so often to the 
unwary Englishman seeking means of life in 
that country, which ought to be “ taboo to 
the Saxon race. 

So off I set, with quinine and eau-de- 
cologne and sundry other feminalities (ifI may 
coin a word) in my trunk, and alongside them 
a package containing carbines, Colts, and 
magazine rifles. 

Life on the big ocean liner was much as I 
had found it four years before. There was 
perhaps rather more flirtation, rather more 
misery, and rather more frivolity. But, on 

the whole, we had a fair passage across the 

herring-pond, and in good time were trans- 
ferred to a coast vessel, taken up Delagoa 
Bay, and landed on the sandspit which is 
called Beira, 


Here I found Harry in the fine hospital 
built by the Railway Company. Poor boy! 
I shuddered as I heard his account of the 
five days he had spent in his tin shanty up 
in the Cheruba Hill country with the fever 
on him. He had no one to attend his wants 
except some Kaffir boys, whose lingo he did 
not understand. Tossing about with a 
temperature of 105°, constantly vomiting and 
with a “splitting ” headache, the lad had 
lain and literally longed for death. 

* You can’t think what it was, Aunt Sid,” 
he said to me in an outburst of contidence, 
“to lie all alone and feel that no one 
sympathised or cared, or even knew! Nor 
of how like heaven it felt when I woke in 
this hospital to find my head on a pillow 
again. To feel eau-de-cologne pouring down 
it, and to hear the cool swish swish of the 
sea breaking within a few yards of me. I 
shall never forget it.” 

“ But how did you get down here, Harry?“ 
I inquired. 

* Oh! the Medicus of our line found me, 
nearly a goner, in my hut, and immediately 
rolled me up in Kaffir rugs (these are 
blankets stamped with large red lions, the 
Government hall-mark), put me on a truck, 
and took me down to Fontesvilla. The 
railway stops there, you know. Then he 
chartered & special steamer and hauled me 
down here. I knew nothing of the journey, 
and was the only one of three that survived it! 
But, here I am, and as comfy as possible.“ 

“Thank God!" 1 said reverent!y, for a 
vision of what might have been flashed up in 
my mind'seye. ‘ But, tell me, how did you 
manage to catch the fever?“ 

„Why! every Englishman who comes out 
here is sure to get it sooner or later, Aunt 
Sid! There is no escaping it. It just 
creeps on most insidiously ! By not wander- 
ing about in the long grass when it is wet 
with rain; by shutting one’s calico window 
panes after sunset, by living very temperately, 
one may ward it off for a few months; but few 
can altogether escape it.” 

“So Professor Drummond says in his 
book on Tropical Africa," I said. “ But if 


this 1s a fact, it seems to be a visible token 
that the Saxon race ought not to invade 
Mozambique Territory!“ 

“It is a fact! I do believe God has set 
this barrier against our permanent occupa- 
tion of Southern Equatorial Africa," assented 
Harry, “ just as He has drawn the Tetse 
line across its face. Neither Suxon men or 
beasts are fitted 1o grapple with the problem 
of life in the Great Game Belt. But we are 
getting metaphysical, Aunt Sid!” 

“And you are growing weary, Harry," I 
said self-reproachfully, as I saw his white 
face with marks of fatigue clearly traced 
upon it. *Iamastupid old woman to forget 
how weak you are.” 

„Dear old Sid," was my boy's answer, “it 
is good for sore eyes to see you and for dull 
ears to hear your tongue!“ 

“Of both pleasures you have had almost 
too much to-day,” I answered judicially. '* Go 
to sleep, Harry! We shall have many more 
hours to talk in.” 

Not so many as I expected, however. I 
found my nephew was so much on the mend 
that my infallible remedy was unneeded. 
Also, that he was ordered South for awhile. 
So, as I had made up my mind to see some- 
thing further of the most eccentric railway 
in the world, 1 said good-bye to him a few 
days after our last conversation, and saw 
him off to Cape Town with an easy mind. 

Leaving Beira in a tiny penny-steamboat 
kind of a vessel, I made my way up the mud- 
lined banks of the huge Pungwe River. It 
was so shallow that we were always sticking 
in the mud at its bottom. At such times, 
most of the passengers amused themselves 
by potting at the loathsome crocodiles which 
infested the route, None of us ventured to 
land amongst the white stems of its mangrove 
swamps, standing bare and gaunt from the 
noisome swamp, so I do not know if many 
of these dreadful saurians met death through 
our Martiri bullets. For, on being hit, a 
crocodile immediately sinks. But I hope 
some of them were “ put out of action," for 
of all the terrible, ugly, loathsome creatures 
they, take the cake! 

.Fontesvilla, 


„ 
7% % 
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RARE CHUMS! 


Fontesvilla, as everyone knows, was 
antil lately the starting-point for the Beira 
Railway that railway which Mr. Rhodes 
has aptly called ** The Key of the Continent,” 
and consequently the railway which every 
European nation has tried to get hold of. 
Being delayed, as I said, em route, we did 
not arrive till late at night. 

It was then raining as it only knows how 
to rain in Mozambique Territory. Like 
buckets of swash it came pouring down from 
the windows of heaven, barking trees in its 
descent and turning the swamps round 
Fontesvilla into liquid morasses. Not even 
a lantern dimly burning welcomed us to the 
little quay jutting out into the mud. In 
pitchy darkness I kilted my skirts round me 
and made my way up to the one hotel of 
which Fontesvilla boasts. This, like all the 
ether houses in this'*city," was builded, I 
found, on piles. But, in spite of the ele- 
vation thus gained, the liquid—call it what 
you will, water or mud—was right up to the 
verandah floor when I stepped on to it. A 
sorry plight was Iin! My Redfern creation 
caked with a strange mixture of earth and 
water! 

"Youare quite genteel compared with many 
who arrive here," quoth the storekeeper 
genially, when he saw my distressful con- 
dition. “ Why! Ma'am! It’s the usual custom 
for travellers to strip naked in the verandah 

yand be rubbed down by a Kaffir, for all the 
world like a gee-gee manipulated by an 
ostler. First they are dowsed with water 
from a bucket, and then currycombed! Fact! 
l assure you.“ 

Now, every senior lad who reads the 
„B. O. P.“ must have read of the hardships 
endured by our Tommies on the railway 

which took them past Lobengula’s Land into 
the heart of the Transvaal. Nothing I have 
real, however, comes up to the real descrip- 
‘ion of that eccentric line. In a review in 
lis Review on an article of mine in the 
“Fortnightly,” Mr. Stead says that evidently 
the Beira Railway cannot be beaten for 
nastiness over the whole world! I agree with 
him. 
Í The oddness of its construction is what 
first strikes one. When the engineers of the 
Chartered Company were commissioned by 
r. Jameson to begin a loop which would 
connect Fort Salisbury in Mashonaland with 
the seaboard, they were confronted with 
many difficulties. For instance, the route 
the line would have to take lay through the 
terrible swamp of that marshy district. 
Inese swamps are so deep that the rails had 
to be laid on piles for many miles. 
Even with the elevation gained by their 
use, the line lies far below the sea.level. 
For this reason, it is continually subject to 
being washed away! It was no unusual 
thing, when I was up and down the rail, to 
be stopped by finding five feet of water lying 
on the track at various points! To remedy 
this, as soon as possible, embankments of 
mud were raised, and on them the train ran. 
This mud was frequently spotted with the 
spoor of wild beasts. It was quite a common 
occurrence for troops of lion to meet us. 
r herds of elephant would stroll along and 
: the telegraph-poles for scratching-posts, 
nd we would find communication with civili- 
sation entirely cut off. Sometimes hippo- 
potami would leave their mark in the mud, and 
prints measuring seven inches in diameter 
might be seen on the track. These two were the 
initial difficulties to be met with in travelling 
on the Beira Railway. Besides that, gradients 
were so steep that the zigzag form of con- 
struction was perforce adopted. This means, 
that the single line occasionally ran to an 
elbow in order to shunt back to the level. 
You will understand what I mean if you 
raw a Z on paper. Like this—Z. The 
train would run on to the end of each bend 
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before it could be set on the points! Of 
course, derailing was in consequence quite a 
common thing. I have often been travel- 
ling, fortunately only at the snailing rate of 
fifteen miles an hour, when everything has 
suddenly been shot out of the truck in which 
I sat, and I myself landed on the nearest 
bank! Derailing, flooding, and wild beasts 
are what I met with as I made my way up to 
Mashonaland, and they are the things every 
one of our poor soldiers met with when they, 
too, hurried up to the front. 

Harry had given mea letter of introduction 
to a friend, one of the engineers up the line, 
and I was glad to find him a cultivated, edu- 
cated gentleman, with a university degree 
and the most courtly of manners! His hut 
was situated a few perches from the line, 
and was hung over with monkey ropes and 
luxuriant foliage of all sorts. 

Mr. Russell was sitting at dinner when the 
sleeper-laden truck on which I had travelled 
so far shot me out a few feet from his hall 
door. I shall never forget his look of 
astonishment when I explained I was an old 
woman in search of the marvellous, and had 
come to beg a night's shelter. 

* Certainly, Ma’am, certainly," said this 
irue gentleman, never glancing round his 
one room or letting me see that it was vastly 
inconvenient. “ I am delighted to see you. 
Pray walk in, and have dinner with me!“ 

I cannot help laughing as I think of that 
dinner-tnble. It was merely a rough slab of 
wood with sundry tin plates tossed upon it. 
Cocoanut-shells were the drinking-vessels. 
Clasp-knives the cutlery! All the same, a 
savoury mess of buffalo steak was cooking 
in & frying-pan improvised from a bit of 
corrugated-iron roofing, and smelt most 
toothsome. There were no vegetables, and 
no alcohol. 

It did not take me long to reduce the chaos 
in which my friend usually lived into some- 
thing like order. To make it hygienic was 
bevond my skill! For the windows were 
simply square holes covered with calico, and 
consequently were not made to open. How- 
ever, I hung up one of the invaluable and 
plentiful Kaffir blankets as a temporary 
screen, and made a small retiring chamber 
for myself. Then I settled the bedclothes 
on the spring mattress, spread on an old 
packing-case, until they grew into a sem- 
blance of a couch, and lay my buffalo rugs 
on the mud floor for my own roosting- 
place. But Mr. Russell would not hear of 
this. 

“No! No! Sid!" he said, adopting the 
name I told him I am usually known by 
(“ Sid" only means Indy in Arabic). You 
must have the spring, of course. It isn't 
so often we have the pleasure of entertaining 
one of your sex, and you must let me do it 
after my own fashion!” 

After supper that night, before the great 
copper moon rose out of the bush close at 
hand, my strange companion and I had a 
long chat. We sat outside, in his verandah, 
and I watched rings of smoke curling from 
his pipe with envy. For, with all my 
masculine accomplishments, I have never 
learned how to smoke! Yet smoking is 
undoubtedly a great preventative measure 
when one lives in out-of-the-way parts. 

„The last time I saw a woman," he said, 
" was three weeks ago. Then two poor 
creatures with kiddies came along the line 
and halted before my door. They were on 
their way to Salisbury to meet their husbands. 
I went to the truck and asked if there was 
anything I could do for them. They said, 
nothing, unless I could give them a cup of 
tea! So like Englishwomen !—wasn’t it? 
Of course, I had none of the fragrant leaf up 
here. But I said I had a teapot, if that 
would be of any use! You should have seen 
their faces brighten! Out of a rag-bag kind 
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of receptacle they produced a wisp of paper. 
In it lay some dust tea! Of course, I boiled 
up water pretty smart, and the poor things 
made their drop of comfort. Well! the 
driver could not wait for them to finish the 
meal, and I lent them my precious pot, 
asking them to return it by the guard. They 
promised faithfully, but I have never seen 
my teapot again! That is why our coffee is 
made in a shaving-pot!” 

Needless to say, I felt very wroth with my 
two sisters when I heard of the broken 
promise, and if this account meets their eyes 
I hope their conscience will reproach them 
for their treatment of my generous friend. 

We went on talking until a miasma which 
nightly arises began to roll down the 25- 
mile Peg, and threatened fever of the most 
deadly kind if we remained longer out in the 
dew. Irose, and for one instant we stood 
looking out on the scene. It was & grand 
one, after its fashion. All around us was 
thick bush, but a vista in front opened a 
view of a gently rolling veldt dotted with 
park-like trees and giants of the forest. The 
line ran down a gradient just beyond, and 
its rails, rusty enough in daytime, looked like 
bars of silver as they slithered and wound 
in and out of the forest. Suddenly, Mr. 
Russell touched my arm. 

„Don't stir, please! " he whispered, but 
look on your left-hand side.” 

I moved my eyes towards the west as he 
spoke. There, in a bit of dense scrub round 
the corner of the house, shone two green gig- 
lamps. At the same time, there came on 
the air a smell as of dirty mice! 

* Lion," whispered the engineer, and at 
the same moment the Kaffir “at attention ” 
on his beat raised a blood-curdling yell. It 
frightened me considerably. It frightened 
the lion much more. Without even a gentle 
moo, the king of beasts turned tail and 
slunk out of sight. But all that night I was 
held awake by the sound of the baulked one 
roaring after his prey. 

The voice of a lion is like unto nothing 
else in the world. It begins quite soft, and 
scunds close to you wherever you may be. 
It fills out gradually until the whole atmo- 
sphere is vibrating and throbbing with its 
burden. Then it slowly dies away, to be 
heard in its gradations in another minute or 
so. Iam told the sound travels for miles. 
I can well believe it. 

I stayed with the engineer for some weeks. 
He was so unfeignedly glad to have me, poor 
fellow, and said I was like his mother! 
During that time I had many opportunities 
of becoming acquainted with Mr. Lion. He 
looms in my memory of that weird time as 
large as & house, for scarcely one night 
passed without a visit from some of his 
genus. At first Icowered under my blankets 
and lay trembling and “tight,” expecting 
each moment to have him intrude into my 
private chamber. But after & while I grew 
accustomed to his nocturnal proximity. At 
last, I simply gave his voice no heed, and 
slept as soundly as in my own little bed at 
home! So doth familiarity breed contempt. 

One very close shave we had during that 
fortnight at 72-mile Peg. I had gone out 
surveying with my engineer. He was 
ahead, carrying his level, while a Kaffir 
brought up the rear with the tripod of his 
theodolite. Suddenly Mr. Russell stopped 
as suddenly as possible. I did the same, 
for one learns to be watchful and careful 
when one step may mean sudden death. 
We were walking over a stretch of sand, 
valuable on account of its rarity, and right 
in front of us lay a large lion. He was so 
exactly the colour of the sand that the 
engineer had nearly trodden upon him. 
Fortunately, he had apparently made a 
successful marauding expedition the night 
before; for he lay asleep. His gorging made 
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this sleep a specially heavy one, and he had 
not heard our footsteps, muftied as they were 
with the light ground. 

Waving me aside, Albert Russell stepped 
back about forty paces, and then whistled 
softly. I can hear that ** Marsellaise " plainly 
to this day! The great beast lifted his huge 
shaggy head, and in another instant a 
bullet ceased existence for him! His skin 
lies under my feet a3 I write this. It 
measures twenty feet from nostril to tip of 
tail, and is worth 20“. Yet my friend of so 
short a time insisted on giving it to me asa 
memento of a close escape. i 

When at last I made up my mind to go 
forward, I was surprised to tind that that 
little tin shanty amongst the Cheruba Hills 
had become almost like home to me! Our 
nightly wrestle with the three inches of 
chimney which was all we had left of a 
lamp glass; our daily danger in using 
cripples of chairs minus legs or arms; our 
struggle, alternately, with mosquitoes, as we 
had only one mosquito net between us; our 
meals of wild cat. hartebeeste, or leg of 
boar; our primitive larder arrangements ; 
our improvised cooking utensils —these, 
often vexing at the time, make a long link 
of fun and friendship between me and the 
gentleman who afterwards acted as guard 
and engine-driver and stoker of the weekly 
trains which crawled up those hills or 
slithered through the mud round Fontesvilla. 
In return for all his hospitality, the Sid he 
had befriended mended his garments, darned 
his socks, sewed on his buttons, and generally 
" mothered ” him. 

When the time came for me to penetrate 
more into the heart of the Portuguese 
territory, Mr. Itussell arranged much for me. 
“If you are going to foot it," he said when 
I first broached the subject of an entomo- 
logical and botanical journey, “you will 
need bearers, for the first thing, and in 
picking them I can help you." 

„The Kaffir bearers of South-East Africa 
are, in my opinion," he said, of all men the 
most troublesome and most wily. A heathen 
Chinee is not in it with them for craft and 
laziness. Then, their ideas and those of a 
European in no way coincide. You will 
find that the heaviest load and most difficult 
tasks are always given to the youngest and 
weakest of them! Don't break your heart 
over it, I advise you. They really have no 
fine feelings. And you will have to use 
pretty strong language too.” 

I may here remark, en passant, that I found 
the use of strong language in no way a sine 
quá non in African travel. The sight of a Colt 
magazine presented at & forehead was far 
more efficacious than any mere flow of words! 
Very, very often, I have had to hold my flock 
together by some such means. Oneinstanco 
I remember well. It was a pitch-dark night, 
and I, with much difficulty, had prevailed on 
two relays of men to push my trolly through 
& dense patch of scrub. At onespot four bright 
green discs of light, and the usual unforget- 
table smell, proclaimed the fact that two lions 
were on the track. Immediately my brave 
escort prepared to drop off into the long grass 
with which we were surrounded, leaving me 
tomyfate! ButIhad no notion of being left to 
be made mincemeat of! As quick as light- 
ning I had my pistol to the head of the 
leader, and kept it there until he crept back 
to his post and began pushing as hard as he 
could. Kaffirs are like sheep. They alwaya 
follow their leader. In this instance enough 
remained faithful to Black Mooza to get 
me out of danger. Yet it was a matter of 
nerve and promptness. But this is all a 
digression. 

Mr. Russell managed to bribe ten men to 
accompany me on foot as far as I wanted to 
go. I managed to procure supplies from 
Beira, and we started. The provision made 
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for our ten days’ camping was Several tins of 
bully beef. Van Houten’s cocoa. Bags of 
biscuit. Flour for damper. Boxes of choco- 
late. Sugar. A few fire kindlers. Loaves 
of bread. Mustard and salt. Quinine. 
Blankets. No tent or any covering, except 
large waterproof sheets for spreading on the 
ground. 

There are many most beautiful birds in 
the Big Game Belt. I have various pelt in 
my room which are the fruits of that strange, 
tortuous journey under monkey ropes and 
over the foot-marked Kaffir paths. These 
paths ure most wonderfully true. And Africa 
is intersected with hundreds of such all over 
itssurface. In noother placecan you beas sure 
of getting somewhere if you persevere. From 
village to village these bee-lines extend, 
taking no heed to bush or brake on their way. 
The late Professor Drummond has written a 
great deal about them in his book on Tropical 
Africa, and I advise any boys who are in- 
terested in such matters to read that book. 
I had, of course, read up the subject a good 
deal before I ventured on starting for this 
expedition. I knew that we should meet 
with all kinds of snakes—puff adders, ring 
calze, green striped serpents, deaf adders, 
pythons, boa-constrictors, and what not. I 
had learned that lions, hyenas, wolves, and 
other denizens of the forest were to be met 
with. I was prepared for prancing lions and 
striped hyenas. But there were a good 
many things we encountered for which I was 
quite unprepared. 

For instance, I had invariably pictured a 
lion to myself as a lordly beast. I thought 
he always held his head erect, though per- 
haps his heraldic counterfeit might be some- 
what too rampant! Instead, I found that 
this most important member of the Cat 
family did not differ very much from our 
domestic pussy on most occasions! Thus, 
one night we had been broiling steaks of 
buffalo meat on an improvised frying-pan. 
Having gorged themselves, my beautiful 
escort had not troubled to clean the zinc, but 
had tipped it on one side, and left it there. 
Our succeeding slumbers were disturbed by 
a yell from the watch, and we woke just in 
time to see a tawny, square-headed Felis Lco 
slink away with his tail between his legs. 
He had been trying to emulate Jack Sprat, 
and lick the platter clean! Lions do not 
walk on their hind legs, waving their fore- 
paws in the air! They just creep and crawl 
about like other felines when in search of 
their prey. Yet these stealthy beasts can 
fell an ox or an antelope with one single blow 
from their paw, can break with one crunch of 
their powerful jaws the neck of any creature ; 
and carry off to their lair with the greatest 
ease any carcass not twice their own size! 
The havoc they make in an African neigh- 
bourhood is something dreadful. 

On one occasion two of my bearers were 
carried off in the middle of the night. A few 
bits of bone—notably a tibia—and some 
bloodstained rags were all we ever found of 
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poor Umtasi and his brother victim. The 
bite of a lion is much to be dreaded in this 
region of the Tetse fly, for it is apt to 
gangrene and mortify without any rhyme or 
reason. I have seen quite a small bite fester 
so terribly that masses of matter were daily 
squeezed from it for many weeks. Recovery 
is therefore much delayed and often prevented 
altogether, by the fact that lions do not use 
toothbrushes. Clothing is so slight in Africa 
that the resistance which broadcloth or serge 
would give is never at hand to clean the 
molars of this sanitary officer of the Big Game 
Belt. 

Perhaps here my readers would like to 
know what kind of a dress a woman wears 
when travelling in Mozambique Territory. 
Well, my costume was selected for use and 
not ornament, and included a broad- 
brimmed hat tied under my ears. Over 
this a veil was pinned, and round my 
waist a blanket was strapped. This blanket 
often enveloped me when the sun was at its 
meridian, as well as when he went to rest 
behind the Cheruba Hills. For nothing is 
better in the hot noonday, when all creation 
at the Equator takes enteete or siesta, than 
to lie down under the shelter of a blanket. 
This is not strange if you consider that we 
preserve ice from melting by swathing it in 
many folds of flannel material. Nowadays, 
crocodile boots are amongst the expensive 
luxuries sought after by the“ upper suckles ” 
of Great Britain. Wein our wanderings had, 
long before it became fashionable, proved 
the enduring, comfortable properties of that 
supple skin. My boots were made of such as 
liramped across the Tetse fly district, and 
they wore well. Of course, I carried all kinds 
of murderous weapons, both defensive and 
offensive. I had been a good shot ever since 
the days of my youth. These were spent in 
the ''distbressful" country, and many an 
hour did I enjoy potting at a suda-water 
bottle on the wild Atlantic waves surging 
round my first Irish home! Then, when 
the Agrarian outrages commenced, and my 
father's life was in constant danger, I had 
been taught to take straight aim between the 
niches of a revolving stand erected over our 
hall door. So I was a fairly good shot before 
I ever went on travel. As a girl, I had even 
accompanied my brothers on the search for 
snipe on the mountain bogs. The strange 
wild song of those long-billed birds was the 
most musical of sounds in my ears during 
those early days, and I often longed to hear 
such when the deep bay of a roaring lion 
gathered into itself all the other sounds of a 
teeming forest population. 

After a fortnight's march, we came out at 
Salisbury. It was here I first heard that war 
had been declared by President Kruger 
against the British Empire. Here I met 
sundry khaki-clad Tommies hurrying to the 
front, and it was here the Sid came into the 
line of fire. Having been so long in getting 


there, however, she must leave all account of 
such to another chapter. 
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OLD SOLS TOMAHAWK. 
By W. A. BUCHANAN, 


Author of “ Capturing a Rebel," * Holidaying at Niagara Falls,” etc. etc. 


1 wisH you could have known “Old Sol" 

as he was when I first saw him, twenty 
years ago in Canada. Although getting well 
on for eighty, he still carried himself won- 
derfully erect, and used to remark with 
pride that he had never known a day's illness 
in his life. 

"Ye see," he would say, we hunters 
lived different from what you people do now- 
adays. How can ye reckon to keep in good 
health, spendin’ yer time as ye do, shut up 
in houses? 

„But, Sol,“ I would remonstrate, * how 
can we do otherwise? There is no game left 
in this part of Canada now ; and were we to 
depend for our living on hunting, as you did 
for so long, we would be starved to death. 
Why,even you yeurself had to give it up 
years ago." 

* So I did, lad. That's true. Dear me, 
how times have changed in the last fifty 
years!" 

He lived by himself in a small log house, 
vhich be had built with his own hands, 
about half a mile from my home. 

“ Sol," said I one day when J had gone 
over with a friend to visit him, “tell us that 
story about the tomahawk. You promised 
you would the next time we came, and now 
here we are." 

* So I did, lad; so I did—and I will.” 

He took down the tomahawk from where 
it hung over the fireplace. It was of the 
ordinary Indian pattern, with & handle 
about eighteen inches long, bent slightly 
downward towards the end. If put up for 
sale, the thing would not have fetched six- 
pence, so thickly was the blade coated with 
rust; but from the position of honour it 
occupied in his cabin, and the care with 
which he handled it, one could gather that 
in the eyes of Old Sol it had a value not to 
be reckoned in gold and silver. 

“Some fifty odd years ago," said he, "I 
wer hunting near here, when the Injuns 
broke out on the war path, and the few 
white men there wer about hurried on to 
Fort Chambers— myself among the number. 
It wer only a log fort, with a log wall or 
stockade about it; but once inside it we wer 
safe enough for the time being. 

“The Injuns, however, turned out to be 
more numerous than we at first had thought ; 
and not bein' able, on that account, to get 
any supplies sent us from the towns to the 
south, we by-and-by began to run short of 
food. We wer consequently forced to make 
salles now and agin, and hunt for game, 
right. as one might say, under the noses 
of our enemies. 

"Sometimes we wer successful, though 
more often we failed; and several times, 
even when we had shot what game we could 
earry, we had to abandon it, and fight our 
way back to the fort. 

"What with huntin', and blazin’ away 
more or less continually at the Hedskins, our 
powder soon began to run low, and a small 
party, of which I was one, volunteered to 
try and get through to the towns and fetch 
some back with us. 

“Well, we got through easier ’n we'd 
expected, and started on our fifty-mile tramp 
back through the woods, each man—there 
wer four of us—with a keg of powder on his 
shoulders. I suppose you think the towns- 
people ought to have sent & guard along with 
us. But, ye see, they couldn't, fer towns in 
them days wer not what they is now ; and the 
folks livin' in them had enough to do to 
look after themselves—and more, too, some- 
times ; fer the Redskins wer always awooping 


down on ter them when they'd nothing 
particular to occupy their attention else- 
where. 

“ What with delays from various causes— 
and havin’ sometimes to go miles out of our 
way to avoid the pesky Injuns— we made such 
slow progress that a week after leaving the 
town we were still about ten miles from the 
fort—and those kegs, if you'll believe it, 
seemed to be gettin’ heavier every day. We 
wer as nigh dead beat as may be; but we 
knew we'd got to get through somehow, or 
those at the fort 'd not be able to hold out. 

„At last, when we wer almost in sight of 
the place, we found we'd somehow got right in 
among the Redskins. There was a party in 
front of us; another a short distance to the 
right; and a third one not half a mile to the 
left. By tryin’ to avoid the third party, 
which up to then we'd thought the only one 
near, we'd run agin the other two. 

“ Arter keepin’ quiet for mebbe half an hour 
we made up our minds that we'd not been 
seen by the savages. For a long time, how- 
ever, we couldn't think what ought to be 
done. If we stayed where we wer, we'd be 
discovered before long for certain ; and if we 
iried to go on, we wer pretty sureto lose the 
kegs, even if we got off ourselves—and then 
the fort would be lost, and perhaps we with 
it, unless we turned back from where we wer, 
which we didn't feel inclined to do. 

* [t was in the autumn, and the leaves 
were lyin’ thick on the ground; so what did 
we do but cover our kegs over with & huge 
pile of them, and start for the fort empty- 
handed, so to speak. 

“ Turning slightly to the right, we crawled 
forward on our hands and knees only to find 
ourselves, half an hour later, overlooking a 
camp fire not twenty paces in front of us. 
Almost in a moment, a dozen or more forms 
sprang up about us; and seein’ as 'twer no 
use to try and escape, with so many other 
enemies within call of these, we threw down 
our guns and surrendered with as good a 
grace as possible. 

“ My, but weren't those Redskins pleased ! 
The squaws came out and danced about us, 
shaking their dirty fists in our faces, and 
grinning with delight. Then they turned us 
about, and searched through our pockets, 
taking everything we had and giving us 
every now and again a sly blow by way of 
paying off old scores. | 

* Well, we submitted to everything without 
so much as opening our mouths ; for, rough 
a8 our treatment was, we knew if we protested 
or showed . signs of fear it would be worse 
still. 

“ Presently one of the chiefs, whom I knew 
slightly, came over to have a lookat us. He 
recognised me at once, and saluted me witha 
grunt. 

„% Why you come here?’ said he. 

* As I didn't care to explain matters, I 
kept silent. Somewhat to my surprise, he 
seemed sorry I had been captured. 

" * You no ought to come here,’ said he. 
‘Now we have to kill you.’ 

* We expected this, of course ; for Injuns 
in those days always killed their prisoners--- 
generally burning them at a stake after cut- 
ting them about with their tomahawks and 
knives. I could tell you taleson that subject 
that would make your blood boil; but 'tain't 
no good dwellin' on painful affairs that took 
place years ago beside, it would make mv 
yarn too long. As we pretended not to care 
what happened, the chief told us that our 
torture would not begin till the following 
morning, for which news we were very grate- 


ful. He then told the squaws to lenve us 
alone, and strode off #mong the trees. 

„Our feelings wer highly uncomfortable, 
I can tell you, for ther didn't seem much 
chance of our gettin' away, and the thought 
of bein’ tortured to death filled us with a sort 
of creepy horror. We tugged away at the 
cords about our wrists and enkles; but 
'twern't no good. So we lay there, hour 
after hour, watching the Redskins about the 
camp fire, and sorter groaning in spirit at 
the fate that had come upon us. 

* Towards evening the wind rose, sending 
the dead leaves scurrying about, and making 
the camp fire blaze up furiously. 

* By-and-by, just after sunset, rain began to 
fall heavily, and the squaws and Injuns 
hurried to the trees for shelter, leaving us in 
the open, by the fire. Well, the rain made 
the fire throw out such thick clouds of 
Steam and smoke that we wer almost blinded, 
and I began to wish that the storm would 
either leave off or else hurry up and put the 
fire out altogether. 

„On glancing round to find how things wer 
goin’ on, I found I couldn’t see a yard before 
me. I don't know what put the idea in my 
head ; but inside of about two seconds after- 
wards I'd rolled over to the fire, and raking 
out a big piece of wood that wer still burning 
away and smoking, I held the cords that 
bound my wrists tightly against it. The 
cords, bein’ wet, kept puttin’ the fire out 
wher I touched the wood; but by shifting 
my wrists about from one place to another, 
ind not being very particular as to whether 
I scorched myself or not, I managed in 
time to get my hands free. Arter that, it 
didn’t take me long.to get the cords off my 
ankles and go back to where my three 
companions lay. In another minute or two 
we were all at liberty. 

“The first thing we thought of was them 
kegs of powder, and we decided that, if the 
storm kept on, we'd about as good an oppor- 
tunity of gettin' them to the fort as we'd 
ever belikely to have. So we crawled back 
to where we'd left them, and, taking them on 
our backs as before, started for the fort. 

“ But if the storm and the darkness kept 
the Injuns from seeing us, it also kept us 
from knowin’ where they wer, besides 
making walking powerful bad. Then we'd 
no weapons of any kind, and if it came to a 
fight we were tolerably certain to be taken 
again, even if we'd only four or five Redskins 
against us. 

* Every now and again, in spite of all our 
care, one or another of us would stumble, or 
else be thrown down through getting caught 
among the branches, and noise enough would 
be made to have attracted the attention of our 
enemies had they happened to be nigh us— 
and whether they wer or not we couldn’t of 
course always tell. 

„I'd been huntin’ a good many years, even 
then, young as I wer, but I'd never before been 
in anything like so tight a corner. Though 
we wer 80 close to the fort, we came very 
nenr failing to reach it. We wer hours on 
the journey. In order to avoid running into 
the Injuns again, we had to halt about 
every fifty yards, and leave the kegs and do 
a bit of scoutin’ all round us. Then we'd go 
on again fer & short distance, and so on. 
The woods seemed to be full of Redskins, for 
turn which way we would we couldn't go far 
without finding some of 'em. 

* Then, as time went on, we became every 
moment more and more afeard that our 
escape from the place by the fire would be 
discovered, and a general search made for 
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us. Still, we couldn't make up our minds to 
leave that ther powder; for we knew very 
well it warn't no good being in a fort if 
you've no ammunition. Once or twice we 
thought of going back to the town; but it 
didn't seem fair like to desert our friends at 
the fort; and, besides, having come so far, 
to go back was almost as risky as to go on. 

* [f we'd only had our hunting-knives, we'd 
a felt better, for we might have been able to 
make some sort of a fight then if it came to 
the worst. 

“ By-and-by we came to a big camp. It 
wer pretty well sheltered from the rain by 
trees, and we could see the Redskins lying 
about, sound asleep. For some minutes we 
lay watchin’ them. All was silent, except 
for the drippin’ of the rain through the 
branches. "Their fire had gone out, and not 
a soul seemed watchin’; though we wern't 
surprised at.this, fer Redskins seldom set a 
watch same's whitemen do. We were wonder- 
ing if we dare try and work by them with our 
kegs; for we'd gone out of our way so many 
times already that we didn't want to lose no 
more time in that way if we could help it. 

* We decided at last to try, and accordingly 
went for the kegs where we'd left 'em, about 
a dozen yards back. 

Just as we'd come up almost opposite the 
camp, one of our men, asill luck would have 
it, slipped and dropped his keg. What with 
the ground being wet and the leaves lying 
about, not much noise was made; but we 
heard one or two Redskins in the camp get 
up and come our way, as though to find out 
what was goin’ on. 
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“We pretty nigh gave up hope then, as 
you might guess. Dropping down where we 
wer, we almost held our breath for fear of 
being heard. The keg that fell had rolled a 
few feet along, and now lay in an open spot 
between us and the camp. Well, 'twern't 
half a minute before the first Injun saw the 
keg. It appeared to interest him highly; 
fer he bent over it, turned it round and 
round, and finally lifted it off the ground 
and held it a second or two, as though trying 
to guess what it might weigh. There ain't 
nothing in this world to equal the curiosity 
of a Redskin; and so intent was this one on 
finding out what that keg confained that he 
never stopped to inquire hów it had got 
there. Though, I don't know— perhaps he 
thought he'd just see what the thing was 
first, so as to be able to judge whether or 
not it would be worth while to look for the 
rightful owners. 

„Well, after looking it all over, he came 
across the bung, which screwed in and out. 
This seemed to please him so much that he 
took it out and then screwed it in again, 
maybe half a dozen times. Then taking it 
out, and keeping it there, so to speak, he 
lifted up the keg and turned out a handful 
of powder. 

“While this had been going on I had 
managed to work a bit nearer to him. I felt 
that if he went back and told the others 
about the keg, they’d be pretty certain to 
run across us ; whereas, if we could, without 
raising a disturbance, in any way prevent 
him leaving, we might still get away. 

" So, just as he was busy pouring out the 


powder, I sprang up from behind and seized 
him by the throat. In those days, tt ouch I 
say it myself, I wer probably more than a 
match for any Redskin in the country, so far 
as strength went—though that doesn't 
always count for much agin Injuns, who are 
as quick and supple as rattlesnakes. How- 
ever, once I'd got this one by the throat it 
wer all over with him. - 

“One of our men came to help me, and 
picked up this yer tomahawk, which my 
Injun had dropped when I sprang on him. 
A third form rose up a yard to the right of 
me, and I saw a long-bladed knife, in the 
hand of a Redskin, raised over my head. 

“The savage, I'l admit, wer quick; but 
my friend, with this tomahawk, wer about a 
hundredth part of a second quicker, and the 
Injun fell to rise no more. 

* We lay still fer a minute or two after that 
to see if anyone else had been roused by the 
noise we'd made, and, finding they'd not, we 
hastily bound up the fellow I'd captured. 
One of our men suggested that we should 
knock in his head, as had been done with the 
other one ; but to have done so, pressed for 
time though we wer, would have seemed little 
short of murder; so we bound and gagged 
him instead, and then hurried on. 

"In less than an hour afterwards we 
reached the fort, footsore, weary, and about 
half starved, but safe at last. 

“ The arrival of the powder saved the fort. 
Ive kept this old tomahawk ever since; 
because, but for it, I don't reckon any of us 
would ever have got to the fort, cither with 
the powder or without it." 
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PUBLIC-SCHOOL CRICKET OF THE YEAR. 


| HE Public 

School 
Cricket Season 
of 1901 is 
proving excep- 
tionally inte- 
resting, and 
the reports 
"vhich we have 
from the ma- 
jority of the 
teams show 
that there are 
a large num- 
ber of players 
who will by- 
and.by repre- 
sent their Uni- 
versity and 
County on 


I. T. MANN, Mariborousi, 


many a well-fought field. 

Eton.--The prospects of the Eton 
College eleven are particularly bright. 
E. G. Whately is the captain, and he has 
under him a first-class team of batsmen. 
The chief lack is, as might be expected, a 
good bowler. 'The cricket fixtures include 
matches with Liverpool, Oriel College, New 
College, the Free Foresters, and the M.C.C., 
and of course Harrow, while other engage- 
ments are likely to makeit a particularly in- 
teresting season. 

Charlerhouse.—The cricket card for 
Charterhouse, the captain tells us, is a 
very full one. The matches included West- 
minster, at Vincent Square in June, and 
Wellington, on July 13; while Dr. Conan 
Doyle, an author not unknown to “ B. O. P.“ 
pages, and the M.C.C. were likely to bring 
teams down. As tothe prospects of the eleven, 
there are three old choices— C. T. Norris, 
captain; G. T. Branston, a very promising 
all-round cricketer; and G. V. Goodliffe, 
who opened his season by scoring a century, 


not out, and is a good field and bowler. 
Other likely players are: W. 8. H. 
Curwen, who is an all-round man, H. T. B. 
Fry, an excellent wicket-keeper, while 
R. A. B. Pembroke and H. M. Foster and 
W. G. Garforth should be useful as bats. 
The fielding leaves room for improvement, 
and on a fast ground like the one at Godal- 
ming, in Surrey, good fielding will save many 
runs, and probably win a good many matches. 
Moundsey of Lancashire is the leading coach, 
while Eastwood and Alec Watson, the once 
famous Lancashire bowler, are engaged in 
teaching the eleven how to play. 

Marlborough College has five old colours 
back: E. T. Mann, who succeeds Dickon 
in the captaincy, E. S. Philips, Napier, 
Graham, N. C. Philips, Haviland, and 
Thorburn. The eleven seems a strong bat- 
ting side. Dowling is not so promising, and 
no great bowler who will follow in the wake 
of A. G. Steel seems to be forthcoming. The 
most promising batsmen among the new men 
are Wragg and K. Robinson, while Clarke, 
who bowls medium pace, is likely to do well. 
The schools to be met are Cheltenham 
and Rugby, and the latter is the great match 
of the year, and will be played on the last 
day of July and the first of August, at 
Lord's. 

Rossall School have lost L. V. Harper, 
the captain of last year, who bids fair, judg- 
ing by his high scoring at Cambridge, to 
confirm the great reputation which he had 
ns a run-getter. He has been quite the best 
cricketer of recent years, and a worthy suc- 
cessor to Vernon Royle and P. H. Morton. 
The ground here is & very fine one, and 
covers about fourteen acres. It has a clayey 
sub-soil, is well drained, and fairly fast, 
while good wickets are always to be found 
upon it. The boys have regular hours of 
net practice and fielding on whole school 
days, with games or foreign matches on holi- 


days and half-holidays. Among the Masters 
there are many who take an interest in 
cricket, and they assist the regular profes- 
sionals in coaching them. 

A propos of school cricket, the writer once 
heard a good story: Some time ago the 
Fleetwood Garrison was engaged for a match 
with the school, and, being weak in bowling, 
had secured the services of a Lancashire 
professional, then in his finest form, to 
support them. So that his name might not 
frighten the boys out, he played as Corporal 
Jinks. The result was—one boy scored over 
200 runs, and the Garrison never got an 
innings. Truly an apt illustration of 
* What's in a name." 

F. B. Roberts is the present captain, and 
he has to help him E. H. Hinks and 
C. L. Fable, who have been in the eleven the 
last two years, with S. Peshall, who got into 
the eleven in 1900. Roberts is a capital bat 
and bowler, and the others are fair all-round 
players. Loretto match is this year to be 
played at Rossall, and that of Shrewsbury at 
Shrewsbury. 

Clifton College has four old colours— 
R. P. Keigwin, L. D. Brownler, C. Stagg, and 
W. L. Sandover, and the first three are all 
old stagers, having been in the 1899 eleven. 
Beyond these, Miller is a very promising 
fast bowler, and Sainsbury, with his slow left 
deliveries, will do well on any wicket that 
gives him assistance. There are several 
batsmen who are likely to get into the team, 
and the most prominent is A. E. J. Collins, 
who made the sensational score of 628, not 
out, two years ago, and whose photo appeared 
in the B.O.P.” at the time. 

Lancinq College will be again led by 
G. M. Gill, the captain of last year, and he 
has also W. R. Beningfield, E. G. K. Esdaile, 
H. G. Mertens, W. S. Read, N. M. Saunders, 
D. Hilton, and A. L. Candler. There are 
only three places to be filled up, and there 

(will be 


— ————— SN 


1. E. G. WHATELY, Eton. 
4. DONALD BROMFIELD, Sf. Aloysius College, 
7. N. C. D. Ross, Uppingham. 

10. G. A. EDE SMIDT, Bedford Modern. 


Public-Schoo! Cricket Captains, 1901. 


2. V. H. CARTWRIGHT, Rugby. 
5. H. C. MCDONELL, Winchester. 
8. D. BURTON, Fettes. 


11. F. BRooks, Bedford Grammar School. 


3. E. W. MANX, Harrow. 

6. W.SMIH, Hurstpierpoint. 
,9.-GEorkngY. M. GILL, Lancing. 
12. H. WniGyT, Mill ill. 


will be little room for new players unless they 
prove themselves better men than some of 
last year's eleven. Fielding is a likely 
wicket-keeper, and has improved considerably 
since last year. He is a good bat; while 
Gill, Beningfield, and Read are all useful 
with hat and ball. Read is the best bowler, 
but there is & want of variety, all being 
medium or fast right. The card contains a 
list of a dozen matches, including Hurst and 
Brighton Colleges. 

Merchant Taylors’ School seem likely to 
have another brilliant season. Last year 
they had a fine all-round cricketer in J. E. 
Raphael. There are six other old hands in 
T. Dennis, a reliable bat as well as a good 
slow change bowler; F. W. M. Draper, a 
fast medium right-hand bowler; A. J. 
Robinson, a medium left-hand bowler; L. H. 
C. Shuttleworth, a good bat and brilliant 
field; S. A. Trick, a change bowler; and 
M. B. Elderton, a wicket-keeper of whom more 
will be heard in the future. 

Last summer the captain made nearly 
1,000 runs for 22 completed innings and took 
68 wickets at a cost of under 103 runs apiece. 
The match card is a very heavy one, nnd it 
has no less than twenty-six fixtures: London 
County Club, Surrey Club, Dulwich, Highgate, 
Felsted, and Bedford Schools, besides several 
other leading London teams. 

Uppingham has five of its eleven of 1900; 
these are N.C. D. Ross, the captain, N. C. 
Franklin-Smith, P. J. Reiss, H. W. Lake, and 
W.L. A. Lennard. The best of the new men 
are Broad, Walters, and Watson as batsnien, 
nnd Leney, Inman, and Fauke as bowlers. Of 
the three inter-school matches, only that with 
Repton is to be decided at home. The other 
two, v. Malvern and Haileybury, have to be 
played away. 

Wellington.—In the Wellington eleven of 
this year there are six new men, and there 
is at least some material to form the nucleus 
of a good side. Haileybury have this year 
to come to Wellington for their match, and 
the other interesting features in an attractive 
programme of ten matches are Charter- 
house, I Zingari, and the M.C.C. 

Westminster.—The Westminster captain, 
E. C. Cleveland-Stevens, has only two of the 
eleven of last year to help him this season ; 
these are C. B. H. Knight and F. J. 
Harrison. The captain isa rather uncertain 
batsman, Knight & slow bowler who has yet 
to get his length, and Harrison a good bats- 
man as well as a wicket-keeper. Of the other 
players Roberts and Law are perhaps the 
most promising bowlers, especially the latter, 
who breaks the ball every way and has a most 
remarkable action. At present the most 
likely batsmen are the brothers Logan, E. W. 
Colt, William and C. M. Page. The pro- 
spects are fairly good, as, although there are 
no very brilliant players, the side promises 
all round to be up to the average. The 
Charterhouse match has this year to be 
played at Vincent Square. 

Malvern.—The old colours at Malvern, in 
addition to the captain, W. H. B. Evans, are 
S. E. Worsley, W. S. Bird, A. Rogers, and 
C. H. Osborne. The most promising of those 
coming on are Day and Foster, good names 
in Malvern cricket, brothers of players in the 
front ranks. Both are good batsmen, and 
the former is likely to train on into a very use- 
ful bowler. They have a long list of fixtures, 
and play Uppingham and Repton. 

Winchester has three of last year’s eleven 
left: Ef. C. McDonell, the captain, C. J. de 
B. Sheringham, and G. Marshall. Among 
those who are coming on, the most promising 
batsmen apparently are Johnson, McConnel, 
and Innes, though Oliver and McArthur have 
shown good promise. Among the bowlers, 
the most likely candidates seem to be Udal, 
the son of the Hon. J. S. Udal, the old M.C.C. 
player and now acting-Chief Justice of the 
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Leeward Islands; Parsons, Burn, and 
Jowen, all of whom should, with practice, be 
quite useful. The new Head-Master at 
Winchester, the Rev. G. R. Burge, just 
translated from Repton School, is an old 
cricketer. The matches are fifteen in 
number, and several of them are two-day 
fixtures. Against the Old Boys, in May, the 
school were all dismissed for 74, while the 
other side made 161. In their second 
venture the school did much better, and 
reached 291. E. L. Wright played an 
excellent innings of 81, and Johnson made 
some beautiful strokes in getting 79. The 
visitors got the necessary 205 runs for 8 
wickets. Burn and Udal showed very great 
promise as bowlers. 

Shrewsbury have about eleven fixtures, 
and the majority of the team remain. J. O. 
Craig is the captain, and is supported by 
N. C. Vernon, J. G. Hirsch, R. D. Craig, 
F. Coxon, J. Owen, G. Harrison, J. McDonald. 
N. C. Vernon is a reliable run-getter, and is 
also an improving bowler. J. G. Hirsch is 
a likely bowler, with good notions of batting. 
R. D. Craig bids fair to be a very useful 
wicket-keeper, and is also a fair performer 
with the bat. F. Coxon is a good bowler; 
J. Owen and G. Harrison are both fair bats. 
J. McDonald is a spare wicket-keeper 
and can also bat. The school fixtures 
include Rossall and Shropshire and the 
M.C.C. Among those who have shown 
good form in the earlier matches are 
G. Harrison (71, against Rock Ferry), and 
J. G. Craig (59). In two other matches, aiso, 
Vernon and Craig batted well, and would seem 
likely to train on as good men. Last year 
the school won two matches and lost five. 
The captain had a good batting average. 
Fielding improved very much towards the 
end of the season, and Forman was a really 
brilliant point. 

Radley.—G. le B. Smith, who has shown 
promising form for Surrey youngsters, and 
bids fair to develop into a very useful bat, is 
captain of Kadley. Besides him, C. V. S. 
Hitchins, R. E. Graham, and E. N. Lambert 
remain of last year’s eleven. H. K. Wosley 
is likely to come on and to be of use both in 
batting and bowling. G. T. Raikes is a likely 
bat. The eleven this year will be strong in 
batting, but bowling will be weak. C. V. S. 
Hitchins is the most promising of the 
bowlers. 

Blair Lodge, one of the Scotch nurseries 
of cricket, have opened remarkably well, and 
seem to possess two excellent men in R. M. 
Thorburn and T. W. Kirkwood. In the first 
match, against Edinburgh, they made 174 for 
one wicket, and dismissed their opponents 
for 84. In three other matches J. E. Scott, 
Homan, Thorburn, and others did remarkably 
well, and it would seem that they are likely 
to do very much. 

Edinburgh Academy seem to be doing 
well, and in their test match at the end of 
May they discovered a good bowler in 
M'Lean, while F. Falconer, C. Falconer, and 
Murray all seem to have great batting 
powers. Fielding seems to be the weak 
point, and the second match was certainly 
lost owing to mistakes in the field. 

Fettes have already played Lasswade. Lyle 
and Jamieson of the school eleven bowled with 
very great success, while Goodall and Lyle 
seem both to be fast bowlers. Altogether 
there is a group of Scottish schools who are 
doing much to keep the game alive in that 
part of the kingdom, and it is & pity that 
long distance prevents their crossing the 
Border and meeting their English opponents, 
as they would like to do. 

Hepton have a strong team, and a good 
list of fixtures. Their first match was 
against the Incogniti, on May 27 and 28. 
The school made 157, and Menscar played a 
dashing innings of 69. In the second innings, 


however, the school made 313, a very credit- 
able performance, as the score was not the 
result of one or two big innings, but of con- 
sistent battine right through the team. W. H. 
Twigg made 53, and Curgenven and several 
others over 30, and several more over 20. 
Smith did some brilliant bowling, and the 
school won by 94 runs. Here, again, one 
has the cheering news that the improvement 
in the fielding is most marked. 

Leys.—From Leys School at Cambridge 
one hears that Scott is their best bowler, and 
also an excellent bat. Boyd, Cobley, and 
Webber are also doing very well, but Tibbutt 
is the highest scorer. The matches are 
against several schools in the east counties, 
and several Cambridge colleges. 

Of last year’s public-school batsmen P. 
Edlington of Sherborne, A. C. von Ernst- 
hausen of Uppingham, M. R. Dickon of 
Marlborough, E. W. Dillon of Rugby, R. O. 
Hunter and R. W. Awdrey of Winchester, 
and A. Harrison of Cheltenham have all gone 
to Oxford; while H. 8. Bompas and K. V. 
Anderson of Westminster, R. F. Worthington 
of Tonbridge, L. V. Harper of Rossall, and 
H. D. Keigwin of St. Paul’s, have all gone to 
Cambridge, and are likely to further strengthen 
the amateur ranks. 
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THE SCHOOL SPORTS. 


By THOMAB HAY, M.A. 


T fell upon a Saturday, 
At Wick upon the Went, 
That all the good inhabitants 
On seeing sports were bent. 


They found Orbilius in a suít 
Of rusty-coloured brown ; 

He talked tlie people up the field, 
And then he talked them down. 


They found his lady waiting with 
Her little terrier pup; 

She talked the people down the field, 
And then she talked them up. 


They saw the Press, who tried to look 
Uncommouly acute, 

They saw tlie combatants arrayed 
Iu somewhat scanty suit. 


They saw them throw the cricket ball 
On airy breezes borne, 

Until it chanced to fall upon 
A pensive parent's corn. 


They saw the jumpers all in turn 
Their graceful jumps display, 

Until a jumper clumsily 
Embraced the yielding clay. 


They saw the race of boys in sacks, 
Aud said. How very queer! 

It can't be quite convenient 
To have your feet so near." 


And people said, * How very nice! 
Athletics must be nursed ; 

And can you please inform me if 
The winner came in first?” 


They saw the prizes, and they said, 
“How suitable they are!" 

For they embraced a bucket and 
An ornamental jar; 


Two parascls, a jelly-dish, 
A goody-goody play ; 

And then they said: How nice it is 
To treat them in this way !" 


And as they left the Grammar School 
They joyfully &verred 

That they had been delighted with 
What they had seen and heard. 


Orbilius and his lady, they 
Were bland to everyone, 

And when the field was clear they said, 
„Thank goodness, that is done!” 
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IN A MILITARY RIDING-SCHOOL. 


By rue Rev. E. J. Harpy, M. A., Chaplain H.M. Forces, 
Author of “ How to be Happy though Married," Mr. Thomas Atkins,” etc. etc. 


HE ancient Persian ideal of education was 
to ride a horse, shoot straight, and tell 
the truth. Think of the moral power re- 
quired to make a good horseman. He must 
be brave, determined, patient, good-tempered, 
and good in many other respects. Nor will 
a man shoot straight who does not keep his 
nerves healthy by living according to the laws 
ofnature. As for truth-telling, it isan accom- 
plishment universally praised but not gene- 
rally practised, and certainly the more people’s 
nerves are braced up bv manly exercises the 
less liable are they to fall into the cowardly 
habit of lying. Seeing as I do every day 
young soldiers learning to ride, and having 
myself gone through a course of military 
equitation, I can give some account of the 
matter which may interest boys. 

A lady once asked Dr. Johnson why in his 
Dictionary he defined pastern as the knee of 
a horse. The great lexicographer replied, 
* Ignorance, madam. Pure ignorance." 
It is surprising how much ignorance there 
is about a horse in this horse-loving nation. 
I saw inany of the Imperial Yeomanry learn- 
ing to ride, and when they began they were in 
even greater ignorance than was Dr. John- 
son about a horse. They scarcely knew on 
which side to mount, and when the order 
from trot to Walk march ” was given several 
of them fell off. If at our expensive public 
schools a few horses were kept for the in- 
struction of the elder boys, parents would 
think that they were getting value for their 
money when they noticed the improved health 
of their sons. The boys would have clearer 
heads for their book-learning, because “ there 
is nothing so good for the inside of a man as 
the outside of a horse.” 

A soldier on joining a mounted branch of 
the army is first taught the different parts of 
& horse and the way to put on a saddle anda 
bridle. Then the military method of taking 
hold of the reins and of the horse's mane 
preparatory to mounting is explained. After 
this the motions in mounting are gone 
through, and thecommon-sense caution, w hich 
civilians generally disregard, is given— 
namely, never to mount or dismount when a 
horse’s head is turned towards his stable door, 
lest he make & rush and knock off your head 
against the top of it. 

Some men who were learning in Dublin to 
be mounted infantry were ordered to the 
Curragh Camp to complete their course of 
riding. I asked one of them why they were 
moved to the Curragh. Oh,“ he replied, 
* I suppose it was because there is more room 
at the Curragh to fall off in." Certainly I 
did see many of these men tumbling off when 


the order went forth to turn the stirrups over 
the saddles and put the reins on the necks of 
the horses and ride without either. When the 
order Right " or * Left incline " or “ Circle 
Right" or “ Left" is given, down come be- 
ginners. Of course it is much more discon- 
certing and unsettling when extension 
motions are gone through with the arms 
while the stirrups are up or when a board is 
put on your back between your arms to 
make you sit up. 

Riding without stirrups chafes the knees 
and other parts severely. It is very difficult to 
take a firm enough grip with the knee. When 
you fancy that you are doing this the riding- 
master will put his handkerchief between 
your knee and the saddle and ask you to pre- 
vent him drawing it out with the pressure of 
your knee. There is not so much difference 
now between military and civilian riding. 
The former is becoming less stiff and more 
rational. Rising in the stirrups and other 
common-sense methods are being adopted. 

One great advantage of military riding is 
that it teaches you to keep your elbows to 
your side and not stick them out in spread- 
eagle trussed-fowl style. In fact, it makes 
one sit up on a horse, on a chair, or on any- 
thing. To touch the collar of your coat with 
the back of your neck and to keep your legs 
back so that toes and knees may be in line 
is the regulation pattern. Horse soldiers are 
taught to ride by balance and not by the help 
of either reins or stirrups. They are often 
practised in mounting and even in jumping 
without these last. 

The next time that we may say, in the words 
of Shakespeare, when looking at a riding 
lesson, ‘‘Oh what a falling off was there!" 
is when the learners begin to jump their 
horses. They should lean well back and 
keep their legs round the horses as if 
tied underneath. Instead of doing this, they 
often lean forward and sit loose and, as a 
consequence, they go over the heads of the 
animals. Still, falling on the tan of a riding- 
school seldom hurts, and itis scarcely possible 
to learn without some tumbles. 

Indeed, the art of riding might be described 
as knowing how to fall off. On the other 
hand, some instructors of riding think it best 
to save in every way learners from getting 
falls, as falls make them nervous. Many of 
the horses used in military riding-schools 
have ingenious devices for getting learners 
off their backs. They baulk at jumps or, after 
going over them, swerve aside or do something 
equally disturbing. The two great objects 
aimed at by military riding-masters is to get 
men to ride their horses and to work 


harmoniously together. What is meant by 
riding your horse is to make him do what 
you like and not what he likes. For this 
reason, those who are being instructed are 
sent out of the school and told to ride their 
horses in different directions. This is not 
an easy thing to do, because troop horses are 
very sociable and resent being separated from 
each other. It is with the object of making 
riders work together that they are ordered to 
jump in pairs over the bar which is placed in 
the middle of the school. 

One exercise which strengthens the legs 
and teaches men to manage their horses is to 
make the horses walk sideways, crossing their 
legs by the pressure of tho man's right or 
left leg. The order is given “ Right pass 
shoulder out " or ** Left pass shoulder in." 

The rider keeps his eyes upon & mark 
painted on the wall of the school, and the 
horse moves in that direction, for a horse will 
always go in the direction in which his rider 
looks attentively. Our muscles co-operate, 
and in this case the muscles of the hand 
work with the eye and almost imperceptibly 
guide the horse. Nothing proves that a 
horse has been well trained so much as his 
doing this side motion well ; so, after the steeds 
have done their best in this or in any 
other respect, the command is heard, Make 
much of your horses," and all the riders at 
the same time pat the animals on their 
proudly arched necks. Mounted soldiers 
should be able to ride any horse, so, when a 
man is getting used to one horse, he is 
ordered to dismount and to mount another— 
I have several times ridden three horses in 
an hour’s riding lesson. 

When a man dismounts in order to get on 
another horse, the riding-master becomes very 
indignant if he do not measure with his arm 
the length of his stirrups so as to know what 
length of stirrup he should use on the next 
saddle. Another thing that makes instructors 
in military riding-schools especially angry, is 
when riders chirp to their horses or tell them 
to go on or to stop or talk to them at all. 
" You have legs and spurs and reins for 
managing your horses," they shout, “and 
there must be nothing but silence on parade.” 
A military horse should be spoken to, so to 
say, by the legs of his rider only. When 
these are pressed gently against his sides he 
trots, when pressed more he canters, when 
more still he ** canters out or gallops, and 
80 OD. 

The writer had the a&dvantage of being 
instructed by & riding-master who is8 con- 
sidered one of the best and most experi- 
enced in the British Armv. He is a perfect 
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philosopher about horses, and can' give most 
excellent reasons for everything he says and 
does in reference to them. And how he 
does love the creatures! Yet he is as 
firm as he is sympathetic with them. He 
does not treat them as horses, but as friends ; 
yet the friends must do what he wants. On 
one occasion he waited fifteen hours to make 
a horse jump a small fence at which the 
animal sulked. Oats and water were placed 
on the other side, and he who would be 
master sat most of the time on the horse’s 
back. In the fifteenth hour of waiting the 
sulky one hopped over, ate his oats and put 
his splendid spirit into work and not into 
sulking ever afterwards. The riding-master 
of whom I am thinking used to give his 
lessons in the pleasantest way. When 
teaching young officers, for instance, how to 
salute with their swords on horseback, he 
wauld say, “Suppose you were an aide-de- 
camp toa general and had, at areview where 
many ladies were near him at the flagstaff, 
to deliver a message, show me how you 
would come up to the old gentleman so as 
not to frighten his horse." 

In order that the horses may get their 
breath after trotting, cantering, and jumping 
for some time the order ** Walk march " is 
given, and then perhaps the instructor asks 
those composing the ride questions about 
what they have been taught. Such a 
question, for instance, as how many miles 
an hour does the regulation lay down for a 
cavalry horse to walk, trot, canter, and 
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gallop. The answer is that he is to walk 
at the rate of four miles an hour, to trot and 
canter nine miles, and to gallop fifteen. 

A riding-master at the Royal Military 
Academy at Woolwich professed to know 
everything about a horse. One day he said to 
the cadets who were learning to ride, Now, 
gentlemen, you can'ask me any question 
you like about a horse, and there is nothing I 
cannot answer." One cadet meekly asked, 
"On which side of a horse does the hair 
grow best?" The omniscient riding-master 
replied by saying, Stirrups up, trot!” He 
afterwards confessed to the cadet that he was 
puzzled, and asked for an answer. On the 
outside, of course," was the reply. 

Few people who see the musical ride at 
the military tournament in the Agricultural 
Hall, Islington, know the trouble that is 
taken to bring it to the state of efficiency 
to which it attains. 

I do, however, for this year I have been in 
the Green Room, so to speak ; that is to say, 
in the riding-school of the regiment that 
did it, and saw it learned from the beginning 
both by men and horses. 

The regiment to which I refer is the 
Twenty-First Lancers, well known for the wild 
charge they made at the batule of Omdurman. 
They celebrate the anniversary of the event 
by exhibiting feats of horsemanship. AsI 
am connected with the regiment as chaplain 
I see them practising in the riding-school 
and elsewhere for these feats. The one that 
astonishes me most is that of picking up 


from the ground a handkerchief wien riding 
on à horse going at full gallop. What grip 
of legs the competitors for this event must 
have! The instructors in military riding- 
schools used to indulge in brutal personalities 
and the severest sarcasms ; but now they are 
not allowed to provoke young soldiers, aud it 
is recognised that more is got out of learners 
by gentler methods. Even now, however, 
one hears some of the old jokes and remarks 
that are occasionally humorous. The ques- 
tion, Why did you come off that horse? 
or * Who ordered you to dismount ? ” is still 
frequently addressed to a man who has 
measured his length on the tan. It is only 
recorded that one of theinterrogated ventured 
to answer it. He replied by asking, Did you 
see anything in the nir, Sergeant, for me to 
hold on to?” Sometimes the rough-riding 
sergeant says plaintively to a man with a 
loose seat, * That poor horse is doing all he 
can to keep you on, but you won't have it!” 
and to another who leans forward, “ Sit up, 
you; you're giving that poor horse a head- 
ache!“ 

If a man is round-shouldered he will be 
told to come himself to the school and not 
bring a boy upon his back, or, if he get sulky, 
that he must leave his temper at home. A 
recruit is sitting less gracefully than he 
might do upon an easy-chair, so his in- 
structor asks sympathetically,“ Have you any 
friends?" “Yes.” „Then telegraph to them 
to come and see you upon that horse; they'll 
be delighted." 


FLIES: 


fifth family of the clan last described, 
called the Gall Midges (Cecidumyide), 

are probably the most frail and delicate of all 
the Diptera. They have slender bodies, and 
fine, long, many-jointed antenne, each joint 
of which bears a circlet of hairs. Their legs 
are long and slender, and the beautiful wings 
havebutfew veins. Their popular nameof Gall 
Midges has been derived from their passing 
the larval or maggot stage of their existence 
in gall-like exerescences on various plants. 
The most redoubtable member of this family 
is the Hessian Fly (Cecidomyia destructor), 
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A NEW HOBBY FOR BOYS. 


By Francis M. Duncan, 
author of “ Pond Life,” * Through the Microscope," ete 


PART III. 


which has from time to time done enormous 
damage to the grain crops of America and 
Europe. A nea: relation, who occasionally 
causes great loss to English farmers, is the 
Wheat Midge (Cecidomyia tritici). Many of 
these Gall Midges spend the early part of 
their lives upon the willow, in curious and 
remarkably formed galls. 

The last family of the Nemocera clan is 
composed of the Garden Flies (Bibionida) ; 
the majority of them are black hairy flies 
that love to buzz about amongst the flowers 
in the gardens and fields during the spring 


TO COLLECT AND PRESERVE THEM. 


and early summer. A very abundant species 
is called Bibio marci, from its making its 
first appearance about St. Mark's Day. 

Of the families included in clan Nota- 
cantha, the Chameleon Flies (Aranona) 
are the most striking, many of them being 
very handsome insects. The Chameleon Fly 
(Stratiomys chameleon), the most familiar 
representative of this family, is a handsome 
insect some half to three-quarters of an inch 
long, witb a brassy-black coloured body, 
clothed with tawny hairs. Throughout the 
summer these STE flies are to be seen 
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resting upon flowers near water, and upon 
the leaves of the water plantain (Alisma 
plantago), on which they deposit their 
eg 


gs. 
The clan Tanystoma includes many 
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A TYPICAL CECIDOMYID. 


interesting flies, varying considerably in 
shape and habit. The Breeze Flies and Gad 
Flies (Tabanide) form the first family of the 
clan, and are amongst the finest and strongest 
of the Diptera. The females have a most 
formidable mouth apparatus of lancets, which 
they use for sucking the blood of man and 


THE WHEAT MIDGE (Cecidomyia tritici). 


animals. They fly about in the warm sun- 
shine with a loud buzzing noise, which has 
gained them the nume of Breeze Flies, and, 
alighting quite imperceptibly upon their 
unsuspecting victims, suddenly administer a 
sharp and exceedingly painful bite. Fortu- 
nately the male insects are not such blood- 
thirsty creatures, but pass the greater part 
of their time quietly resting upon the trees 
and bushes. 

The largest of these insects is the Ox Breeze 
Fly (Tabanus bovinus), the female of which 
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measures close on one inch in length, and is 
a source of greut terror to cattle. Next in 
size comes the Autumn Breeze Fly (T'abanus 
autumnalis), a blackish-brown coloured insect 
with bronzed-brown eyes, and a whitish- 
yellow head with black antenne. 
Other interesting members of this 
family are the Golden-Eye (Chry- 
sops cecutiens),ahandsome fly with 
beautiful golden-green coloured 
eyes ; and last, but not least, the 
Clegg (Hematopota pluvialis), a 
dingy, grey-coloured, bloodthirsty 
insect, which haunts damp and 
swampy situations. 

The Hawk Flies (Asiltd@) are 
a remarkable family 
belonging to this tribe. 
Unlike the last family, 
these Hawk Flies do not 
thirst for animal blood, 
but restrict their atten- 
tions almost exclusively 
to other insects, lying in 
wait for their victims, 
and pouncing down on 
them with hawk-like 
rapidity. As they are 
very active, and always 
on the look-out for their 
prey, they attack and 
destroy a great number 
of insects, thereby often rendering 
considerable service to mankind in 
general. The commonest British 
species, called the Hawk Fly 
(Asilus craboniformis), is a slender, 
tawny-coloured insect, very much 
resembling a wasp in appearance, 
and often measuring as much as 
one inch in length. 

During the spring and summer, 
two representatives of the Humble 
Bee Flies (Bombylius major and 
Bombylius medius) may be met with in 
gardens, woods, and sandy waste ground. 
They look like miniature black Humble Bees, 
clothed with ruddy or yellowish coloured 
hairs; B. major having 
transparent wings with a 
brown stripe from base to 
tip, while those of B. medius 
are greyish coloured with a 
deep-yellow coloured band. 
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to the fourth 
clan, the Atheri- 


We now come 
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A TYPICAL Group oF Hover, on SYRPHUS FLIES. 


Their resemblance to certain of the 
Solitary Bees enables them to escape from 


cera, of which the Hover Flies (Syrphida) 
fo important family. The Hovers are 


the sti ? ; 5 
e stings of those insects, and alte, to d au OOS flies, often brilliantly 
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coloured, and loving on hot sunny days to 
hover over, and dart swiftly from, one flower 
to another. They are easily recognised by 
the presence in each wing of a peculiar false 
vein, intersecting the short cross vein between 
the third and fourth longitudinal veins. 
These longitudinal veins do not always reach 
the margin of the wings, but frequently 
terminate in fine veins which run parallel to 
the margin. 

Nearly all these Hover, or Syrphus, Flies 
are handsome, brightly coloured insects, 
many of them being singularly wasp- and bee- 
like in appearance. This is particularly the 
case with their cousins the Volucelle, the 
commonest of which, called Volucella 
bombylans, closely resembles a small Humble 
Bee, in whose nest it lays its eggs; the 
resulting larve feeding on the larve of the 
Humble Bee. 

(To be continued.) 
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HOLIDAY SONG. 


By Tuomas Hay M.A. 


"Bs the tum-tum, clash the lyre,” 
Touch the sweet melodious wire, 
Raise the joyful chorus higher, 

Ho for holiday ! 


Scour the hedges, scan the shore, 

Gather beetles by the score, 

Search all nature's secret lore, 
Ha for holiday ! 


Walk and run and scull and climb, 

Write the unpretentious rhyme, 

Make the most of precious time, 
Ho for holiday ! 


“Bang the tum-tum, clash the lyre,” 
Ride the cycle round the shire, 
Kick the leather till you tire, 

Hi for holiday ! 


Throw the cap and gown away, 

Revel in the wished-for day, 

Hammer on the tuneful tray, 
Ho for holiday ! 


Books within the cupboard sling, 

Don the mittens, face the ring, 

Execute the Highland fling, 
Hey for holiday ! 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH, 


AUGUST. 


ENTOMOLOGY. 
By THF Rev. THKODORE Woon, F. . a. 


N” that the holiday season is beginning, most of 
our entomological readers will be hieing them 
away to “fresh fields and pastures new.” So let me 
offer a hint or two concerning the most profitable 
FF and the special insects to be looked 
or. 

First of all, of course, comes the seaside, which is 
much beloved of certain butterflies. One of these is 
the greatly prized Bath White (Aeris daplidice), which 
seldom Wanders more than a very few tiles from the 
coast. If vou want to get it, the best way is to net 
every “white” that you see, as it is so like the 
commoner species when on the wing that probably it 
1101 . Of course there is no need to 

ill the 9,999 out of every 10,000 which don 
be Bath Whites ! = N 

Then there is the Long-tailed Blue (Lycœn tica). 
This is a South Dawn tases: and 12 5 pps 
specially looked for between Dover and Brighton. 
The best way to get it, again, is to net every * blue " 
that you see, Towards the end of the month, too, the 
Queen of Spain Fritillary (Argynnis latona) puts in an 
appearance, Visit clover-flelds if vou want to find it, 
and look out at the same time for the Clouded and 
Pale Clouded Yellows (Colias edusa and C. hyale), 
They turn up occasionally every vear, but in some 
seasons arc so plentiful thut one can easily net fiftecu 
or tweuty specimens of each ina single morning. 

Several moths, too, are essentially lovers of the rea- 
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side. There are no less than four of the rarest of the 
Hawk Moths, for example, which hardly ever venture 
inland. For two of these—the Spotted Elephant and 
Mudder Hawks (Detlephila enphorbice and D. galit)— 
you must hunt on the sand-hills. The perfect insects, 
for some unkuown reason, ure seldom taken; but 
their beautiful caterpillars may be found feeding on 
spurge and bed-straw respectively. The other two— 
namely, the Silver-striped and Slarp-wineed Hawks 
(Deilephila lineata and Cherocampa  celerio)—may 
perhaps come to petunia blossoms at dusk. 

Then look ont for the Crimson Speckled (Detopeia 
pulchella), which is one of the very prettiest as well us 
the very rarest of all our British moths. It is gener- 
ally kicked up in stubble- fields close to the sea. 
Possibly the quaint little Belle (Sterrha sacraria) may 
bear it company. On old walls covered with mosses and 
lichens you may perhaps meet with the Marbled Green 
(Bryophila glandifera) It is very hard to see as it 
sits at rest, owing to its colouring, which exactly 
harmonises with that of the surroundings. The Dusky 
Sallow (Eremobia ochroleuca) sits on the flower-heads 
of yarrow and wild carrot in the sunshine, and by 
sugaring among the sand-hills at night you may very 
likely get the Archer's Dart (Agrotis ralligera) and 
the Veined Dart (4. cursoría). Tue best plan is to 
double over great bunches of the marram grass, tie 
them firmly, and apply the sugar to the tops. 

Some of us, however, will be going north. Then the 
Scotch Ringlet (Erebia medea) should be looked for on 
mountains and moors, It is seldom found above the 
1,000 feet level, so that one need not do much climbing 
in order to get it, and the most likely localities are 
marshy spots where rushes and wild grasses grow 
freely. The Marsh Ringlet ( C«enonumpha datus), too, 
may still be flying, and should be sought in the same 
situations. 

Then, on the beaths, the pretty little Scotch Annulet 
(Dasudia obfuscata) may possibly turn up. So may 
the Scotch Rustic (Voetua sobrina), if vou sugar for it 
at night. But it i» exceedingly local, and seews almost 
entirely confined to the neighbourhood of Rannoch, in 
Perthshire. 

Marshes are nearly always productive, and a great 
many insects may be obtained in them for which it is 
useless to look elsewhere. Most of these fly by night, 
and the best way to get them is to rig up & sheet on a 
couple of posts on a warm and cloudy evening, fasten 
& powerful lamp in front of it at a height of four or 
five feet from the ground, and stand by with a net to 
catch the moths as they come. Ona favourable night 
this is very exciting work indeed, and “ good things” 
are often captured in dozens and scores. But you 
must be prepared to stop out late, as few moths come 
to light much before ten or cleven, while the best time 
of all is a couple of hours later. 

Only don't follow the example of an enthusiastic 
collector of whom I heard the other day. So bent was 
he on making the best use of his time that he arranged 
to stay out all night, and insisted that the people at 
his lodgings shouid lock up the house and go to bed as 
usual. Unfortunately for his calculations, however, a 
cold, wet mist came up about 1 A. M., and for six long, 
miserable hours he had to manage as best he could, 
with no moths to catch and nowhere to go for shelter! 
And long before morning dawnel he registered a 
solemn vow that never again so long as he lived would 
he start off for an all-night expedition without the key 
of the front door in his pocket ! 

Lastly, there are the woods, which, as far as moths 
are concerned, are the most profitable of all. But the 
fewer trees there are the better. Moths—and butter- 
flies too, for that matter—like plenty of space, and the 
best woods of all for collecting are those where the 
trees stand thirty or forty yards apart. So collect in 
the clearings, rather than in the thickets. Look ont 
for Wood Whites, and Wood Arguses, and Brown 
Mairstreaks by day, and keep an eye open in grassy 
places for Skippers. And by night you ean sugar in 
the same situations, to find vour baits almost alive 
with “Rustics,” and “ Darts,” and “ Brocades,” and 
“ Pinions,” and Red and Yellow Underwings. 

Caterpillars, too—you can find plenty of them, both 
by day and by night, and, as they are getting nearly 
full fed, this is a very good time to take them. In 
short, you eau find ample occupation for every minute 
of every duy, and a good many minutes of most nights 
as well; and if vou don't come home with your collec- 
tion largely increased it will be nobody's fault but 
your own] 
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The Boy Himself, Poultry Run, Aviary, 
Pigeon Loft, Rabbitry, and Gardens. 


By Dn. GORDON STABLES, R.N. 


HE Boy HiMwskLrF.—My svmpathies are quite with 
those boys—and I am glad they are neither few 

nor far between—wlio desire to become men in tle 
true sense of tlie word. Of course, all boys grow up 
into men after a fashion; they grow out of their teens 
and into their twenties, and find themselves possessed 
of just sufficient moustache to pinch up and screw 
between the thumb-nail and the nail of the toretinger. 
The looking-glass begins aboat this period to have 
considerable attractions for them, to say nothing of 
high collars, smart trousers, and patent or buff leather 
boots. They are probably somewhat sallow; their 
complexions are more or less like that of n toad’s 
stomach ; thev are never ill, perhaps, but pimples and 
blackheads often distigure their physiognomy, and a 
cold tub of a morning they never think of. If Lor any 
other physician talk to them on the benetits of hygiene, 
they will probably inform their compauions that 


* Doctors are mostly humbugs, don't-cher-know." But 
these are not the kind of young men I desire our boys 
to degenerate into—for it reully is degeneration. 

And now permit me to make n remark which may 
seem to some a rather startling one. It is this: tbe 
very day you enter your teens you have got to begin to 
grow up a man. If you leave it off until the teens are 
nearly over, and the twenties heaving in sight over the 
horizon, ten to one you will find you are a few years 
too late. Nearly everything good or bad in a physical 
sense is effected while you are in your teens. Nature 
is very busy at this period forming the framework of 
the individual as best she can with the materials at 
her command. But you cannot expect Nature to do 
impossibilities, She must be assisted in her efforts to 
make the man, and this yon have to do by obeving the 
laws of health, which nowadays every child should 
kuow. From what oue eats and drinks the body is 
built, it is true, jast as the mason rai-es the house 
from the stones or bricks that are around him. But 
that house would never be completed if the débris he 
makes were not constantly being cleared away. lu 
raising the human edifice it is just the same; every- 
thing around Nature. the great builder, must be kept 
clean and sweet and clear, else she won't be able to get 
on at ell, and the body growing up into manbood will 
be a mere jerry-built affair, and the mind or soul that 
inhabits it quite on a pur therewith. 


THE PouLtTRY RUvN.—I am writing this down at 
Eastbourne by the sea, in the last week in May. It is 
six weeks and a day since rain has fallen, but never- 
theless I prophesy a wet and probably wild August. 
We should be prepared to weather it, and 1 advise vou 
now to see to all repairs in the poultry run, and to go 
in at once for your autumn cleuning. Mind you, this 
should extend to even the perches and the edges of tie 
nesting-boxes, which are apt to get befouled with 
droppings. In fact, autumn cleaning is no good at all 
unless it be thorough. Don't be like the little boy who 
washed his face by wet-towelling his nose and chin and 
cheek-bones—all the outlying and visible points, iu 
fact—and left neck, ears, ete., to shift for themselves. 
Well, sand is very cheap, and so is water, so you have 
no excuse. Use izal as a disinfectant in the last 
water. You will find directions on the bottle, and it 
will not poison your fowls. Keep a clean dust-bath 
and clean gravelintherun. Don't forget the drinkine- 
water, and feed well, protecting all birds from coid that 
happen to be moulting. 


THE AVIARY.—You must not put away your 
breeding-cages in a state of dirt or filth. Let. them be 
rinsed with boiling water (not nerely hot) with a 
disinfectant soap and hard brush. Then put carbolic 
acid imto every crack or crevice, If there be anv 
mites, they won't stand that. Set the cage aside for 
twenty-four hours, then scrub and rinse again, because, 
although carbolic acid is a gentle persumler as reganis 
mites and microbes, it is not the sweetest of per- 
fumery. Your male and female birds are separat 
now, and the cocks have nothing to do but teed and 
sing. If you are lucky enough to have a real bird- 
room, I pray vou keep it clean, Study your book well. 
It is interesting reading if the bird fancy be vour fad. 

The Nightngale.—This charming songster is still 
singing on our lawn; day and night he makes the 
welkin ring with his melody ; so close is he overhead 
that vou might touch him with a cane. And his nest, 
with five gaping young ones, is here at the bottom of 
the holly-tree. The young nightingules, if intended to 
be reared, are taken from the nest about the tenth das. 
They have to be kept in a warm artificial nest in a 
basket or band-box, and fed on meal wortins, insects, 
such as small crushed beetles, nnts-eges, tiny morsels 
of lean, shredded, raw meat, and a little poa- pudding 
(no salt ) or German paste, This last may be continued 
when they can feed themselves with the scraped raw 
meat, gentles, and hard-boiled egy. 

The cage is usually wicker-fronted, and with a roof 
and the other three sides of wood, and perhaps a sun- 
blind. The perches from side to side always dry aud 
clean. 

The Black Cap.—This bird I mention here because 
its general treatment and feeding is like that of the 
nightingale, and the songs are sometimes remarkably 
similar, though that of the nightingale is louder, rie l. er. 
and more mellow. 


THK Pig RON Lorr.—The loft should be cleanel 
thoroughly as soon as breeding is over and dene with. 
I need hardly tell vou how to do this—scraper, broom, 
dry brush, and scrubbing-brush all in turn. 

It is really none too early to begin to plan out a 
garden pigeonry for next year. You might arrange 
your ideas on paper first, and take your time about it. 

ut such a place as this looks very nice in the coruer 
of sume old-fashioned garden. 


THE RABBITRY.—If vou keep vonr bunnies in a 
semi-dark place and do not let them have cleanin s 
and exercise, you cannot be successful: and vou ere 
behaving very cruelly. I think that the perfect rabbit- 
hutch has yet to be invented: it should ensure cleanli- 
ness and warmth. You could not kill your spare time 
more profitably than in building new hutches now. 
Let the bunnies out for a scamper every day, and, if 
possible, at the same hour daily. They will look upon 
this us the greatest treat in their terribly artificial 
existence. 


Tig GARDENS.—Get your potatoes up and stored as 
soon as the haulm dies down. Carrots will wait A 
while and parsnips are all the better of a touch of 
frost. Look after weeds; they are fond of going to 
seed at this time of the year, and, when they do, the 
garden_is.to be pitied.. Keep everything cleau and 
nice, and the earth loose and well raked. 


WHAT SHALL I BE? 
APPOIXTMENTS IN LOCAL POST-OFFICES. 
„ Br W. STEWART THOMSON, M,A. 


UHR Civil Service annually absorbs. an immense 
number of boys. Last year something like 2,000 
were thus taken in. On February 26 last competitions 
were held in various large towns for not fewer than 348 
vacancies. These were distributed as follows: at 
London 25, Edinburgh 18, Dublin 15, Bath 2, Birming- 
ham 35, Bradford (Yorks) 4, Brighton 3, Bristol 4, 
Cardiff 4, Derby 8, Exeter 3, Hull 6, Leeds 14, Leicester 4, 
Liverpool 34, Manchester 50, Newcastle-on-Tyne 14, 
Norwich 2, Nottingham 4, Plymouth 2, Portsmouth 4, 
Sheffield 8, Southampton 8, York 2, Aberdeen 2, 
Dundee 4, Glasgow 55, Belfast 12, Cork 2. Again in 
July there was another examination for a large number 
of appointments. 

It will be seen that there are appointments to be 
filled in the post-offices of almost every large town 
throughout the United Kingdom. Those examined at 
London are understood to be competing for the London 
vacancies, and so with each other centre. The result 
is that at some centres competition will be very much 
Jess keen than at others. No official book was pub- 
lished in connection with a recent examination, but 
from a private list of marks in my possession I find 
that, out of a maximum total of 1,100 marks, the lust 
of tlie succeasful at Aberdeen had 787 marks, at Bath 
734 (there was only one vacancy, however, so that 
these were also the highest marks), at Belfast 822 (the 
eighteenth at Belfast would have stood first at Bath), 
at Bradford 656, at Brighton 687, at Bristol 757, at 
Carliff 667, and so on. Of course, the very samo 
papers were set in each case. The difference lies in 
the relative capacity of the competitors. 


What are the Prospects? 


Well, suppose I pass for a male learnership, says a 
reader, what are the prospects? In London the pay is 
better than in provincial towns. On appointment, thie 
learner in the Metropolis gets 12s. a week for three 
months, then 14s. a week for the next three months, 
then 163. a week for twelve months. He then gets 18s, 
a week till he reaches ninetcen, whereupon he gets 521. 
n year, rising by 6l. annually to 1127, with further 
promotion by annual increments up to 1607. if his 
service has given satisfaction. This means that at 
twenty he haa 58L, at twenty-one 647, at twenty-two 
702., at twenty-three 76/., at twenty-four 82/., at twenty- 
five 8I... and so on. Besides, a good deal may be made 
in overtiine, for which the post-office pays the enormous 
sum of 50,0007. annually, For a youth at flve-and- 
twenty to have 901. a year, with liberal holiday 
allowance (on full pay), steady employment, and the 
certainty of a rise in salary every year, this is no bad 
thing. 

in Erovfüsiat towns the successful learner is at first 
put on half time—that is, he has to work four hours n 
day, and during the other four hours he receives 
instruction in his work. While this arrangement lasts 
(from three to six months, as a rule) the pay is 6s. a 
week. As roon as he is put on full duties (eight bonrs 
nominally, but there is à break for luncheon, which is 
provided on the premises in large offices) he gets 12s.4 
week for the first year, 14s. a week for the second year, 
then 163. a week till he reaches nineteen, when he gets 
18s. a week, rising by 2s. a week annually up to 52«., 
54s.. or 56s. a week, owing to the importance of the 
office. In the case of a lad living in his own home, 
this is very fair; besides, he gets certain privileges 
in competing for higher appointments. For instance, 
he has two years’ extension of age in trying for an 
assistantship of customs, and he is eligible for most of 


the valuable private clerkships in the post-office, from 


which outsiders are debarred. 


How to be Successful. 


Granted, now, that a boy thinks this appointment 
wonld suit him, how is he to secure it? To begin 
with, he must be not less than five feet in height—not 
quite a Goliath, but not altogether a Tom Thumb. 
The subjecta of examination include haudwriting 200 
marks: geography (general, of the whole world), 200; 
English composition, 200; spelling, 200; arithmetic, 
300 (elementary arithmetic 150, and higher 150). This 
seems a wonderfully simple programme, and in a sense 
it is so. But the great difficulty in the way of success 
lies in the large number of candidates at some centres. 
For example. at a comparatively recent competition 
there were at Belfast 43 competitors for 6 vacancies ; 
at Cork there were 45 for 10 vacancies, and so on. It 
is clear, therefore, that in order to be successful a 
candidate must be fairly well up in his subjecta There 
is no compulsion to attend special “coaching " classes, 
but it is an undeniable fact that the great majority of 
successful candidates actually do so. 


The Kind of Questions Set. 


Now as to the sort of papers set. Last timethetliree 
essay subjects were: ]. " Actions speak louder than 
words.” 2. “The prospect of universal peace.” 
3. Writea letter to a friend, urging him to assist in 
bringing pressure to bear upon the railway companies 
with a view to ensuring punctuality and preventing 
overcrowding. Write also his reply taking the opposite 
point of view. Only one subject to be written upon. 

There were six questions in higher arithmetic. The 
first was an ordinary “smiplification” sum in vulvar 
fractions. The others were: 2. A man observes that 
he takes 110 steps, cach 2 ft. 6 in. long, in one minute. 
He then increases the length of his stride 10 per 
ceut., and the number of his steps 20 per cent. per 
minute. Find his rate of walking in miles per hour, 
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and his increase per hour at the second rate. 3. To 
ensure accuracy a certain length was measured several 
times, with the following re-ults : 23:365, 2549), 
25:327, 25°489, 25:532, 25-170, 25:425, 25-360, 25:385, 25:635 
metres, It the mean of these various measurements be 
taken, find the correct ineasurement to the nearest 
millimetre; which measurement was most in error, and 
by what percentage of the correct result? 4. The 
population of England and Wales in 1801 was 8:89 
millione. In 1891 it had increased to 29 millions, of 
which number 1405 millions were males. 1f the rate 
of increase keeps constant, what will be the population 
in 1901, and how many of these will be males? 5. Two 
nrmies, whose numbers are in the proportion 4 to 1, 
each lose in a battle 10,000 men. After the battle the 
proportions areas 5: J. What numbers were in each 
army after fighting? 6. A gentleman had a plot of 
ground 121 yards long and 60 yards broad, round which 
he built à brick wall 18 in. thick and 10 ft. high, leaving 
a gap of 12 feet in one of the sides for a gate. Ifa 
cubic foot of bricks weighs 1,500 ounces, find the cost 
of haulage of bricks to tlie ground at the rate of 2s. 6d. 
per ton. (Space taken up by the mortur not to be 
taken into account.) 

The geography paper comprised six questions, the 
last being an outline map of the British Isles to be tilled 
up. The paper in preliminary arithmetic contained 
25 questions in fractions. reduction, etc. About fifty 
exactly similar papers will be found in the“ Preliminary 
and Intermediate Arithmetic for Public Examinations“ 
(Simpkin, Marshall & Co., price 1s. 64. ). 

All of our readers who will be not less than 15 nor 
more than 18 at the next advertised examinations, and 
who would like to compete for an appointment in any 
of the towns named, should write promptly for an 
application form to the Secretary, Civil Service Com- 
mission, London, 8 W. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


(Twenty-Tuirp ANNUAL SERIE S.] 
[Continued from page 639.] 


B. O. P.“ Postcard Cricket 
Competitions. 


10.—* Best SKETCH OF THE DOCTOR'S PRETTY 
DAUGHTER WATCHING THE MATCH“ 
GOODLY number of readers took part in this subject, 
and some very meritorious work was submitted. 
The prizewinner is 


KATHLEEN M. FURNESS (aged 20), 20 Linden Mansions, 
Hornsey Lane, N. 


11.— Best SKETCH OF THE DocToR HIMSELF." 


READER WILLIAM BULLARD (aged 15), 9 Syivester 
Road, Walthamstow, Essex. 


12.—“ BEST SKETCH OF THE MAN WHO MADE 
THE WiNsNiING Hit.” 
JOHN MILLS, Maitland Street, Dunfermline. 


Writing Competition. 


Age 15. 
Pri:e—10s. 64. 


ALFRED JAMES WEIGHT. 36 Mildenhall Road, Clapton, 
N.E. 


CERTIFICATES, 
(Names stand in order of merit.) 


Louis Richards, Malpas Road, Truro. Cornwall; 
Albert Ernest Balchin, 292 Alfretou Road, Nottingham ; 
Hilda Johns, 280 Park Road, Crouch End, N.: Charles 
Gordon Torbitt, 111 Edward Street, Nuneaton; Harold 
Richard Storey, The Children’s Home, Edgwortli, near 
Bolton, Lancashire ; Harry Prestop, 19 Albert Grove, 
Derby Road, Nottingham ; M. W. Bostock, 33 Houston 
Road, Forest Hill, s.r.: Percy James Banks, 69 Stafford 
Street, Willenhall : M. E. Parker, 45 St. George's Avenue, 
Forest Gate; H. Blurton, Sarawak House, High Road, 
North Finchley, v.; William Marshall, 102 Woodsley 
Road, Leeds, Yorks; Stanley T. J. Mobbs, 40 Spring- 
wood Terrace, Bolton, Bradford; Maud Forrester 
Brown, 39 Conduit Road, Bedford: A. M. Hay, 3 Cat- 
combe Road, Tufnell Park, London; William John 
Edmonds, 3 The Parade, Watford, Herts; Harold 
Dickenson, 7 Radford Road, Nottingham; Charles 
Ernest Haslam, Dunston Villa, Sheepbridge, near 
Chesterfield; Ralph Flenley, 19 Lothair Road, Anfield, 
Liverpool ; Charles Hare, 27 Denbigh Street, Chester; 
G. E. Colles, Pyon Lodge. Bodenham Road, Hereford ; 
C. S. Beaumont, 7 Seaford Roud, Ports'ade, near 
Brighton; Vincent Williams, 3 Hoscote Park, West 
Kirby, Cheshire James H. Pearson, 31 Orchard Street, 
Sheffield: Gerald Perey Potter, Oak Lea, Preston 
Road, Lytham; Arthur Perceval Bury, 32 Marjorie 
Grove, Clapham Common, E. W.; Ernest Horne, Eayles- 
bush House. Neath; William Mellor, 27 Montague 
Street, Clitheroe, Lancashire; John Wilson Tickle, 31 
Hawthorn Grove, Newtown, near Wigan, Lancashire ; 
H. C. Corbett, 49 Beulah Road, Tunbridge Wells, Kent ; 
Beatrice Parsons, 14 The Avenue, Balaclava, St. Kilda, 
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Melbourne, Victoria, Australia: Joseph Lawrence 
Porter, 206 Crow Lane, Newton-le-Willows, Lanes: 
John Robert Foster, 55 Russell street, Scarcroft. Road, 
York; Francis L. Hees, 9 Empress Avenue, Ilford, 
Essex; B. J. Daniel, 28 Deyne Avenue, Rusholme, 
Manchester; Norman Porter, Haddington, Knock- 
breda Park, Belfast, Ireland; Archibald J. A. Wilson, 
126 Sydenham Road, North Croydon, Surrey; Olive 
Primrose Downes, 30 Goldington Avenue, Bedford ; 
Ernest C. Stokes, 36 Ambler Road, Finsbury Park, &.; 
Archie Porter, 21 Hawarden Koad, Walthamstow ; 
Hugh Pedder, Victoria Street, St. Albans, Herts; 
Daniel Oswald Oliver D'Zilva, 24 Barber Street. 
Colombo, Ceylon; Fred Bishop, Poplar Road, Histon, 
Cambridge: Kathleen Foll, Lilley, near Luton, Beds; 
Bryce Kerr Craig, 125 King Street, Pollockshaws, N. B.; 
Maurice Ackroyd, 63 Cecil Avenue, Horton Park, 
Bradford; J. Archer Willis, 105 Landeroft Koad, East 
Dulwich, s.F.: Jno. W. Banks, 31 Kenbourne Road, 
Sharrow, Sheffield ; Walter George Wickham, 65 Con- 
stitution Road, Chatham, Kent: Joseph Clifton 
Edmonds, “Cassio. 10 Wilton Road, Bexhill-on-Sea, 
Sussex ; Cyril Woodrow, 16 Patten Road, Wandsworth 
Common, s. w.; Fred Oakes, 162 Cemetery Rond, Farn- 
worth, near Bolton: John Fraser, Castle Brae, Tuin, 
Ross-shire; Tindal Arthur Fel- tend, East Leake, near 
Loughborough: Frederick Webb, Station Road, 
Creston, near Preston, Lancs; Arthur Dyer, 20 Antill 
Road, Grove Road, Bow, E.; Sydney John Darke, 42 
Northolme Road, Highbury, London, N.; Hilda F. 
Moore, School House, West Dean, Chichester. 


Age 16. 
Príze—]10*. 64. 
VICTOR STANLEY MERCER, Albany, West Australia. 


CERTIFICATES, 

Charles A. Crow, Channel View, Clevedon, Somerset: 
Svdney George Best, 69 Castle Street, Salisbury; W. 
McRerrow, South William Strect, Workington, Cum- 
berland ; Robert Bryce Howatson. 5 Greeulaw Drive, 
Paisley; Willinm Furnival, 24 Lune Street, Preston. 
Lancashire; Arthur Charles Ive, 19 Northcote Road, 
New Malden, Surrev; Stanley James Long, 175A 
Salkam Crescent, Maida Hill, London, w.; F. A. 
Carlton-Smith, 63 Tollington Park, Islington, N.; 
William Shaw, 371 Bowling Old Lane, Bradford, 
Yorks; Walter Hodgkinson, 40 Stanley Road, Lower 
Edmonton; O. A. Mott, 45 Heathfield Road, Hands- 
worth, Birmingham ; John Orissa Godfrey, The Manse, 
Barlestone, via Nuneaton; William Knott, Hiph 
Street, Bishop's Castle, Salop; Thomas John Gates, 
3 Woodville Road, Bowes Park, N.; Ethel Kate Gair, 
34 Ancona Road, Plumstead, B. k.: Pulinbehari Senroy, 
10 Sadanand Bazar, Benares City, N.W.P., India; 
Countess Hanna Strachwitz, Mamling, Post Minning 
0.0. Upper Austria; A. E. Sylvester Fowler. High 
Street, Toddington, Beds; Charles V. Chase. 21 
Nightingale Road, Southsea ; William Robert Wilson, 
5 Comely Bank how, Edinburgh; John C. J. Austin, 
125 Stafford Street, Swindon, Wilts; William R. G. 
Kent, 17 Larkhall Lane, Clapham; John Maxwell 
Devers, 6 Drummond Place, Upper Eastville, Bristol ; 
Mary Florence Hartley, 119 Frank Street, Ottawa, 
Ontario, Canada; Robert Williams, 1 Park Avenue, 
Seacombe, Cheshire; Harry Port, 82 Fore Street, Kings- 
bridge, Devon; George Herbert Harvey. 63 hanover 
Street, Portsea, Portsmouth ; Harold Newman Jones, 
Harcourt. Street, New Farm, Brisbane, Queensland, 
Australia; Henry Gerrard. 6 Pennington Lane, Ince, 
near Wigan; Frederick Boswell, 9 Burleigh Road, 
Enfield; William J. Atkins, 37 Liffler Rond, Plum- 
stead, near Woolwich, Kent; George Perey Co'es, 
41 Leonard Road, Forest Gate, x.: Eastland Staveley, 
Marsh Cottage, Formby, Liverpool; Grenville Maile, 
19 Provost Road, N.w.; Arthur Frank Lee, Palace 
House Gardens, Beaulieu, Brockenhurst; Henry F. 
Birkett, 20 Ulverston Road, Dalton-in- Furness, Lance ; 
E. O. Hoare, 61 Miriam Road, Plumstead, 8.E.; David 
J. Congram, 10 Sidney Road, South Norwood, S. F.;: 
Cecil W. Cooke, 115 Ferme Park Road, Hornsey, N.: 
John McCrea, South Grange, Strabane, co. Tyrone, 
Ireland ; Christopher Atkinson, & Beck Head, Kirkby 
Lonsdale, Westmorland; Walter W. L. Powell, c/o 
A. S. Pearce, 310 Punt Road, South Yarra, Melbourne, 
Victoria, Australia; William R. Wells, 7 The Nook, 
Barber Road, Sheffield. 

(To be continued.) 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


A PLAGUE OF ANTS. 


A SUGGESTIVE description of the ravages of white 
ants, or termites, in Rhodesia, is furnished by the Rev. 
A. Lebœuf. It is vo uncommon thing, says the writer, 
for the colonist, on returning from lis day's labour, to 
find the coat he left banging on a nail of his cottage 
wall and the books on the table absolutely destroyed by 
these tiny marauders, Nor is this all. “On awaking 
next morning,” adds Mr. Lebænf, “ you are astonished 
to see in the dim light acone-shaped object riving from 
the brick floor a short distance from your bed, with 
two holes on the top like the crater of a miniature 
volcano. Upon closer examination you di-cocer that 
the holes have just the size and shape of the inside of 
your boots, which you ineautieusly left on the brick 
floor the night before. They have given form and 
proportion to au ant-heap, and nothing is left of them 
except the nails, eyelets, and may be part of the heels.” 


R. N. Tyra. -You had better learn a trade and not 
bother so much about your handwriting, but you 
should be another year and a-half ut School. Try te 
attend tome technical school and so fill up your 
time. 


W. R. YOUNGER.—1, See how the specimena are 
mounted in the cases in tlie Botanical Depart ment 
at the Natural History Museum, 2. Yes; mosses 
are frequently pressed and dried. 3. One of the most 
practical books was published about thirty years ago 
by Lovell Reeve, 5 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
but it may be out of print. It is Dnnster's « Young 
Collector's Handy Book of Botany,” and is written 
entirely from the collector's point of view. 


J. H. R —The * dono by S. G. K." on the back of the 
picture means given by S G. K. It is not the name 
of the artist. Perhaps the name is on the front in 
one of the corners, 


F. 8. LEK.—A list of all the fishing stations round 
London and in the country, with a list of the fish 
caught there, is given in “The Angler's Diary,” 
published yearly at The Field " office in Bream's 
Buildings, Rc. It costs cighteenpence, and gives an 
immense amonnt of information, and has been going 
for thirty years or more, 


Wotr.p-nE ARCIIER.—1. Yon can get bows and other 
archery requisites nt Aldred' 258 Oxford Street, or 
of most of the cricket outfitters, 2. & 3. A yew bow 
Costs from one to two guineas. You cannot expect 
to make anything but à very rough one yourself, 
4. The best how strings nre made of silk nnd cost 
about eighteenpence each. 5. The gunstock might 
do, but the bow should be of steel. 


AN xiots ONE, The coloured plates of pigeons and 
birdy eps ure all out of print. There have been 
several plates of both. 


CANTAD.—What value can they bo? They will be in 
mueh more convenient form as issued in the book ; 
and only the Author cun issue them in that or any 
other form. 


D. Ronixsox. We have given notice Over and over 
again that we never reply by post and that a stam 
enclosed is simply Wasted. We are much obliged to 
you. bnt the obvious printer's error had already been 
pointed out by about a hundred others, and duly 
noted for correction. 


New REAnER.—]. You might find a gardening book 
to suit you in the catalogue issued by Upcott Gill, 
170 Strand. Write to them fora copy. 2. “ Nature 
Notes“ appears monthly; it is the organ of tho 
Selborne Society, 


Cunostc Corp (C. Houghton, British Honduras).—Seek 
a change of climate and country if possible. Get a 
kurgeun to examine the nostril, in case you may have 
Polypus, Use Virol, if you can get it, to strengthen 
the constitution, 


GETTING RTRONG ( Banon).—You must take the cold 
tub before breakfast. We cannot tell you how not 
to get tall. 


Too DELICATE (Ch, R. ).—The subject is too delicate for 
discussion here. Can your own physician not Rive 
the boy some good advice, The more strongly ho 
puts it the better, It ig & ruinons habit, and may 
injure him for life, Indeed, it is bound to if not 
given up. 


R. W. -The articles on the “ Boy's Own Windmill " Rp- 
peared in the first half of our fourteenth volume, 
which has been out of print for years, 


W. E. L.—You had better consult a solicitor as to the 
addition to your name, otherwise you may have to be 
described in legal matters as alias so-and-so, which 
looks undignified, 


WorrLp-ng ASTRONOMER.—Such an astronomical tele. 
scope would cost about 107. You cannot get any- 
thing worth having for less, unless you buy it second- 
hand, or make it yourself. 


D. B.—If you are deaf you will not Pass the medical 
examination. How would you like to dictate to a 
deaf clerk ina Rale of wind? The other defect, if at 
All marked, would also disqualify you. Think of the 
hundreds there are to choose from who are without 
such drawbacks, 


AN ADMIRER OP THE G.P.O.— Manv such books. 
Perhaps Hyde's “Her Majesty's Mails” might suit 
you, or perhaps the books by Lewiu or Baines, One 


Is probably in the publie library, DISPENSING CHEMIST.—It would pay you better to 
G. E. M.—Each * . O. p," volume begins with the first become fully qualificd, and so have two strings to your 
weekly number in October, bow. The law is the same there as iu England, 
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R, K. (Newcastle),—No ; we do not keep the addresses 
of those who write to us, but, having answered their 
queries, at once destroy their letters, 
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AFRICAN WILDS. 


By THE AUTHOR or WIT LANCET AND RIFLE IN THE GREAT GAME BELT.” 


I HAVE told my readers of one short experi- 
ence of mine in a continent which 
abounds with nearly all the thick-skinned 
animals, together with every toothless and 
gnawing order known in any quarter of 
the world. I have introduced them again 
to Felis Leo on the banks of the Beira Rail- 


II.—'*IN THE LINE OF FIRE." 


way. Have sketched a picture of the great 
scourge of African swamps —viz.thecrocodile. 
Have hinted at perils from snakes, perils from 
fever, perils ftom men, and perils from every 
wild beast which existence in the Mozambique 
Territory brings to its residents. To-day, I 
must take them farther still, and tell them 


something of the new horror added to those J 
have mentioned. 

War, as we all know, was declared by 
President Kruger at the beginning of October 
1899. Ihad by that time finished a residence 
on the three-foot gauge of the“ key of the 
continent,“ So, when I emerged from a 
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tramp through the Big Game Belt, I found 
South Africa full of soldiers and sailors. I 
am not going to say exactly on what spot of 
the war map you will find the place I filled 
in my capacity of volunteer nurse during the 
winter months following ; otherwise I may 
bring a hornets’ nest about my ears. Only, 
somewhere not very far from the borders of 
the Orange Free State began a new course of 
experience for me. 

It was a broiling hot day when I emerged 
from the scrub on toa large tract of level 
country. In front of me spread a vista of 
irregular veldt, covered with larze rolling 
stones. The surface ofthe ground was that 
described as pudding by experts. Between 
the stones a kind of coarse grass grew in 
sudden crops. 

"What are those curious mounds?"' I 
queried as a long line of large excrescences 
met my view. 

“Those, dear Sid," answered my guide at 
that particular moment, a guide who had 
devoted the best years of his life to travel in 
the 12,000,000 square miles we call Africa— 
* those remind me of the dead camels which 
strewed the road to Khartoum. They cannot 
besuch. Let us explore." | 

But there was no need for us to do much 
in that line. Overhead in the deep dark blue 
of a cloudless tropical sky wheeled and circled 
scores of large birds. 

“ Vultures,” ejaculated my friend, sniffing 
up the air. 

“ Vultures, combined with this terrible 
stink, mean but one thing—death and dead 
bodies." 

* I trust not human ones," I gasped. For 
somehow I had never got over the pitifulness 
of an ended existence far away from home. 

* Not human," answered Dr. Bruce, picking 
up a glistening white bone as he spoke. 
“ This is none other than a rib bone of some 
graminivorous beast. I should say mule!” 
Mule it was, as we soon ascertained. Mule 
was about us in every state of decomposition. 
Mule scraped clean by the strong mandibles 
of the Griffon vulturine ; mule still covered 
with sinews and flesh; mule fresh and 
almost warm. 

* A mule is not indigenous to Africa," quoth 
the Doctor. “ These point to the fact that an 
army has passed this way lately." We found 
his supposition correct. Not three miles 
from where we stood, we saw the tops of & 
white-tented encampment. These tents were 
almost hidden from our view by an immense 
smoke which rose from a heap betwixt us and 
them. Round this heap were gathered a 
crowd of men directed by a man in military 
uniform. Dr. Bruce recognised a fellow 
medicus at once. “I say! What are you 
doing bere, Lawler?” he asked as he grasped 
a sunburned, smoke-grimed fist. 

" Acting as assistant to those sanitary 
oflicers," explained the man in khaki, point- 
ing overhead. ‘ We find the vultures are 
not sufficient of themselves to consume the 
carcasses left by the Division. These 
mules are as dry as tinder. So we are having 
. a huge November 5 bontire all to ourselves.” 

As he spoke & couple more carcasses were 
hauled up with ropes and heaved into the 
flames. Instantly a sound of crackling end 
u fiercer glow showed that there was no need 
for tinder or brushwood. The scorching 
African sun had dried the bodies thoroughly. 

“The Sid here lias come to offer help in 
nursing," said my guide, when he had 
introduced me in due form. She has had 
some experience." 

Dr. Lawler looked doubtfully at me. Hc 
had much experience of the ways of amateurs 
and considered them a questionable blessing 
He saw a little. wrinkled, middle-aged woman 
in a short skirt and strong boots (I always 
discard continuations as soon as I get into 
& civilised zone). No possible thought of 
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the becomingness of the uniform worn by 
our Army nursing sisters could have 
influenced me to make the offer, at all events. 
Perhaps it was worth while giving me a trial. 
For were there not many untended men in 
the Field Hospital hard by, waiting for & 
hand to give drinks and & heart to feel for 
them? After a cursory inspection, Dr. 
Lawler nodded his head. She's grit, I 
think," he murmured. “Thank you very 
much, Sid ! " 

It was not long before I stood in the 
middle of the adjacent Field Hospital. The 
name is such a misnomer that I think it 
ought to be explained. The term“ hospital 
conjures up visions of clean beds and much 
bedding; of comforts and appliances; cf 
trained attendants going quietly about ; 
of method, nicety, and helpful e£ ceteras of 
all kinds. 

In a field hospital none of these are seen. 
First of all, there are no beds! In place of 
such, the mule-waggons carry waterproof 
sheets. There are no buildings. Instead, there 
are twelve white tents. Each of these begin 
with a curtain of sailcloth about two fect 
high. From that extends a bell-shaped 
canvas supported by a pole. The heads of 
the fourteen patients each tent is made to con- 
tain are placed toward the curtain. Their feet 
meet round the pole. You can imagine this 
has a somewhat starfish appearance. The 
waggons also carry up medicines, and, first 
and foremost, operating implements and 
sterilising mediums. It was a group of these 
small white bell tents that Mr. Burdett 
Coutts had in his mind when he brought so 
severe a charge against our hospital equip- 
ment in the field. All I can say is, that if 
fourteen wounded men were lying in a tent, 
and there were four more poor creatures out- 
side of it, it was impossible for us to leave 
the four out all night under the African dews. 
We did overcrowd the tents sometimes. 
What else could we do? Blame the paucity 
of the transport arrangements and not the 
medical staff for this overcrowding. 

As soon as an engagement has commenced, 
a commanding officer chooses two men out 
of each battalion. These men are not pro- 
tected by the Red Cross, but, instead of 
fichting, their duty is to gather up and carry 
off the wounded out of the line of fire. 

On their backs, or anyhow, these soldiers 
bring their dying companions to a place 
marked as beyond artillery fire. Great 
heroism is necessary for this work. It is 
done in the midst of a hail of shot and shell. 
Very frequently I have seen the bearers 
mown down as they followed the work. 

These soldiers, who, you must understand, 
are just ordinary fighting units, deposit the 
wounded at the spot marked “ stretcher sta- 
tions." Here, just beyond artillery fire, but 
still within the line of musketry, are waiting 
the trained orderlies of the Army Service 
Corps. These men have all gone through a 
long course of special instruction and each 
of them can temporarily bandage and splint 
& limb or staunch arterial bleeding. 

As quickly as possible after the first aid 
has been rendered, the wounded are put on 
ox or mule transports and carried still 
farther. The dressing stations, as their 
next destination is cailed, are just out of 
rifle range. Here we nurses were always 
waiting, with lint and antiseptics and 
willing hands. 

The operating tent was & dreadful place, 
though very often the gate of heaven to 
many who entered there. I have seen 
greater fortitude and courage ahown under 
the surgeon's knife than on the battle-field. 
Over and over again has history repeated 
itself, and Sir Philip Sidneys, unknown to 
fame, have given up their cups of cold water 
&nd drops of chloroform to their stricken 
companions. 


We sisters, in our soft grey dresses and 
scarlet capes, went from one to another and 
were always received with effusion. We were 
the recipients of many a confidence and re- 
ceived many a last kiss for mother at home. 
I, the Sid, was so much more elderly than the 
generality of our nursing staff, that I was told 
many things the younger sisters were not 
trusted with. All the confidences thus made 
by our Tommies are sacred, so I must not 
repeat them. 

From the dressing stations the boys are 
carried to the Field Hospital proper. The 
twelve bell tents are guarded by a flag flying 
the Red Cross. Again they are removed, to 
the Base Hospital. In the Base, for the first 
time, we come across beds and walls. No 
the walls of a scientifically planned building, 
with its lavatories, baths, and wards; but 
any building convenient to the line of fire, 
and in our possession. A Boer's homestead, 
ns often as not, is the Base Hospital. From 
one window floats the Red Cross of the 
Geneva Convention, Under that peaceful 
sign, British and Boer meet on neutral 
ground. 

One more move for our wounded Tommy, 
and that is down to the coast and on to the 
Hospital Ship. Then, HOME, spelt in 
capitals, as Tommy always spells it. Home, 
minus an arm ora leg or a bit of lung. But 
Home! | 

The medicus in charge of my part of the 
Army Corps was a great believer in the virtues 
of cold water. He racked his brain to invent 
some kind of substitute for the large bath to 
which his particular Tommies were ac- 
customed. You must know that the country 
is of the Karoo kind. That is, rolling veldt 
covered with sand and dotted with bunches 
of a succulent scrub. A few watercourses 
threaded their way under and around the big 
boulders. But they were very few and far 
between. Our camp was pitched just where 
two tiny rivulets formed what is called a 
spruit. It was at this spruit that Dr. Lawler 
determined to provide a _ bathing-place. 
Getting a huge piece of sailcloth, as large 
almost as a sail, he tied it at the four corners 
to as many rocks. Its bellying sides he made 
to pass under a dam built of logs. By this 
simple arrangement he managed to gather 
enough constantly moving aqueous fluid to 
give the men a good daily plunge. But we soon 
had an increase of patients on our hands. 
" Enteric symptoms,” murmured the doctor as 
he examined three men one morning about & 
fortnight after the establishment of his public 
bath. “And some sort of sunstroke here," 
he added as he passed over to two more un- 
conscious ones. Where have they been?“ 

“ Never about the camp without helmets,” 
Ianswered. ‘ Nor can the canteen be respon- 
sible for the typhoid. Everything is in good 
order.” 

“I have my suspicions,” answered the 
good Doctor. I will watch.” 

The result of this watch was that a nurse 
or hospital orderly was daily put upon the 
fatigue duty of seeing that Tommy did not 
bathe in the sail-cloth bath without & hat on 
his head, and that he did not drink the thick 
water ! 

We had not only to dread the onslaught of 
disease, we had to guard against a great 
many other visitants. Night is often made 
hideous by the yells of hyenas and other 
beasts of prey. I have told how lions paid 
us visits on the queerest railway in the world, 
and they were not altogether absent from our 
camping ground. Deadly snakes, too, infested 
every bit of scrub and wood. There were 
adders — both night and puff. There were 
ringealse and even pythons occasionally. On 
one occasion as the sappers were digging an 
entrenchment they unearthed no fewer than 
tine of these loathsome reptiles. The natives 
have a way of using forked sticks in their 
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capture. We usually blew off their heads 
with a rifle! 

The daily inspection of our invalids— when 
the men had to strip and show the muscles 
in arms and legs, gargle with disinfectants, 
and have their skins examined -was once 
broken into by a visit from a cobra kind of 
serpent. One Tommy was thrusting his foot 
into the apology for slippers worn over two 
wounded feet, when he felt an obstruction. 
Fortunately for him, he éid not stamp on 
what was tickling the sole of his foot. Kick- 
ing upwards, his shoe flew to the other side 
of the “parade ground," as we call the 
examination slip. At the moment it re- 
touched mother earth, a dark form glided 
out of it and rapidly buried itself in the sand. 
Tommy had escaped the bite of the most 
poisonous whip-snake in South Africa. 

Those who think work in the line of fire 
musí be delightful and picturesque ought to 
have seen the private tent reserved for the use 
of the nurses. It measured, like all others in 
our hospital, about twelve feet in circum- 
ference at its base. One table stood in the 
doorway, on which we took our meals. Our 
tablecloth. our dressing toilets, our napkins, 
our curtains, were all of tattered newspapers! 
Sheets of ancient Times" pinned together 
were all we could arrange to ensure the 
privacy so dear to an Englishwoman's 
heart. 

The men, soldiers and officers alike, had 
the habit, too, of snapping their cameras at 
all times and in all places. These films, 
instead of being subjected to the changes 
and chances of existence in a knapsack, were 
invariably carefully parcelled up and posted 
off home." 

It was on a sheet in Ireland that I saw 
our Major depicted in his rubber bath! Also 
in Devonshire, the other day, I went to a 
lecture on South Africa, and was rewarded 
by a sight of the Colonel of the 117th 
Hussars shaving a subaltern! Poor Colonel 
M—-——! He looks very unlike the dapper, 
tidy man he is; in fact, I hope the scarecrow 
with a razor is sufficiently unlike the gorgeous 
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rider seen at Uxbridge, to make him doubt 
his own personality if ever he presides at that 
lecture! 

This open-air kind of life was the best 
thing possible for our men when exposed to 
the many ills of South Africa. One man I 
knew. a rich fellow in work on the diamond 
country, was so ill in Kimberley at the time 
war broke out, that he was under orders to 
return to England to die there. Feeling that 
it was as well to succumb to a bullet as to 
phthisis, he volunteered when called upon, and 
was accepted. Clad in khaki, with no soles 
to his boots, I saw him after Kimberley was 
relieved. Instead of the cadaverous, grey- 
faced skeleton I had known a year before, I 
hardly recognised him. 

* Whatever have you done to yourself?“ I 
gasped as the bronzed soldierly figure stood 
before me. Have you taken a new lease of 
life?” 

Seems like it, dear Sid!“ was the answer. 
“T have slept on wet ground for the last 
three months. Lived on n handful of meali 
and a bit of horsetlesh a day. With this 
result!" and he struck his chest tri- 
umphantly. 

* Ah!" I said. “And how much of that 
nourishing horseflesh did you eat? I ask 
for information, for I am thinking of setting 
up a factory for the turning of dead baggage 
carriers into tinned soup.” 

“Just a piece as large as my two fingers 
daily," he replied, ** and not good horse, even 
then! All healthy animals were kept for 
transport. It was the diseased, sick creatures 
we ate! Splendid stuff for building up the 
constitution I found it! But it must be 
taken along with the outdoor treatment. I 
don't say one would thrive on putrid horse if 
one was boxed up in a room with hermetically 
sealed windows. But get consumptives out 
here, and set up a few sheds in the scrub. 
Feed them on nothing and let them live on 
air. That will cure the worst kind of decline 
that ever was set up! Plenty of air and 
little food! That's the thing! If you can 
throw in some nights on the cold, cold 
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ground, without even a mackintosh between 
the body and a brook, so much the better!“ 

Of course, such & recovery has not been 
invariable. We have had scores of cases of 
complete breakdown. But never one of 
pulmonary collapse. Enteric and gunshot 
wounds have been the scythes used to mow 
down our men. The former might have been 
largely prevented if sufficient transport had 
been afforded for water carts. The latter 
arrested if bullock waggons could have carried 
about a sufliciert supply of disinfecting 
mediums. ‘These two necessities in success- 
ful treatment of the healthy and the sick 
seemed inipossible to secure. With the result 
seen in the daily papers! 

I think that branch of the Service called 
the Army Medical Service Corps has never 
received sufficient attention at the hands of 
our historians. It is for this reason I have 
told of some of its work in the late war. 
Personally, though I have been connected 
with the army all my life (my grandfather 
was a general officer; my father a major who 
died in the discharge of his duty; my 
brothers are serving their Queen and country 
at this very moment), I had never really under- 
stood what an important arm they are. 
Where there is war, there must be sick and 
wounded. Where there are sick and 
wounded, there must be bearers to carry them 
off the field of battle. This is necessary both 
for the sake of the unfortunates themselves 
and in order to remove anything that may 
discourage the fighting line. It is wonderful 
heroism which encourages the orderlies to 
run from the shelter provided by waggon 
laagers into the fiery circle of hailing bullets 
and whizzing shell. Yet they do this with- 
out a moment's pause. A man falls a few 
hundred yards in front. Immediately an 
orderly races to his side, and either supports 
or lifts him to the stretcher station. We 
have had all the orderlies at our disposal 
shot down in one engagement as they carried 
on their work of mercy. Yet I think only 
one Victoria Cross has been awarded this 
corps in the present war ! 


THE FAVOURITES FOR THE WISHAM. 


Bv C. EDWARDES, 


Author of he Skagen Sands," “ Holidaus in the Lake District," etc 


un Sixth Form had been kept in ten 
T minutes over time, for Dr. Ruggles had 
something to say about the examination to 
begin the next day. It was during those ten 
minutes that certain of the Lower School 
made a ring round the notice-board in the 
hall, while the actual conspirators pinned on 
the green baize the letter addressed to 
Jopling. 

They're coming!“ 

Little Rogers gave the signal, and the 
youngsters cleared off headlong into the play- 
ground. 

McGahan, Becch, and Anderson came down 
the corridor together, Anderson whistling. 

The fifty-pounder is the only prize I'd 
care a kick for," said Beech, in comment 
upon the Doctor's recent words. 

“Yes, and your chance for that would go 
on a pin's point without troubling the pin, 
wouldn't it, Ann?“ inquired McGahan. 

Anderson shrugged his shoulders, and 
stopped whistling. 

“It doesn't follow," he gaid, seriously for 
him, “because Jopling and I generally get 
top marks at that sort of game, that it's 
bound to be just a private duel between us 
two. I'll stretch mv skin to win it, though. 
Of that I warn all parties concerned." 


* Jopling's set on it.“ said McGahan. 

“Wants it awfully bad for his outfit, poor 
beggar. I expect he'll have to travel steerage 
if he doesn't get it.” 

Beech added these words with the least bit 
of n sneer. It was quite the fashion to treat 
Jopling to sneers. Never had there been so 
unpopular a captain at Arthen. 

Andergon said nothing to this. 

“Hullo!” he exclaimed, now espying the 
envelope on the board and the flourished 
superscription, “R. Jopling, Esquire." He 
turned and shouted to Jopling himself, a 
high-nosed, tall, thin fellow, with an anxious 
face and a proud mouth. 

A letter for vou!” he added, flipping the 
missive towards Jopling. 

The school captain tlushed before he opened 
it, and more still while he read it. He had 
his forebodings. and they were realised. 

“I suppose I have to thank you for this.“ 
he said. It's quite worthy of you—quite! ” 

His words were for Anderson, who on his 
part also tlushed. 

“What do you mean ? he asked hotly. 

“ Don't you know? Well. it will do you no 
harm to remind you. Read it for yourself." 

He gave the letter to Anderson and strode 
away to the Sixth’s study. 
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* Smooth it out, old man," said Anderson 
to Beech. “ He's always on me because my 
‘pater’ makes his money out of tallow. 
That's what he meant, 1 suppose.” 

Beech chuckled. 

It's nasty. I don't wonder he was riled,” 
he said. Listen. ‘Dear Jopling, — We all 
hope with all our hearts and minds and 
souls that you won't get the Wisham, but 


that Anderson will. No more at present from 
your determined  detester,— The Whole 
School.“ 


Anderson looked distressed, then mur- 
mured, ‘Little beasts! They want finding 
out and culling!” 

But he had hardly said this, and MeGahan 
was still laughing comfortably, when Jopling 
reappeared, evidently the worse for reflection 
about * The WholeSchool's" communication. 

“I want that!” he said haughtily. It's 
a matter for Dr. Ruggles, in my opinion." 

Anderson stuck to the letter. 

* I'd only laugh at it if I were you," he 
said. though not without an effort. 

„Give it to me. Do you hear?" 

“I hear you perfectly." 

Anderson proceeded to tear up tho “insult.” 

“Why should a lot of silly young jackasses 
cet into a row for such rubbish ?” hc asked. 
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"Oh, I see!” 

Jopling folded his arms and allowed his 
temper to boil. His eyes fastened fiercely 
upon Anderson, who at length scattered the 
fragments about the pavement. 

“A slippery, greasy trick, learnt at home, 
no doubt ! " said Jopling. 

* Thank you, Mr. Bayard ! " said Anderson, 
smiling. 

A moment later the captain of Arthen had 
hit him on the temple, and it seemed as if the 
two chief competitors for the Wisham Essay 
Prize were going to have a pitched battle on 
the spot. A faint yell of appreciation told of 
rome youngsters half in hiding up the 
cloisters. 

But Anderson held his hand in the very 
act of striking back. 

“Its tommy rot doing it here," he said, 
in some agitation. “You must see that for 
yourself, Jopling." 

Jopling looked ashamed of himself, but 
said nothing. 

"And," proceeded Anderson, with an 
ironical little laugh, “I don't want to spoit 
my nerve for goalkeeping this afternoon. 
What do you say to this time to-morrow, 
behind the tennis courts? You'll have won 
or lost the Wisham too by then. I suppose." 

„Here's Richards,” said Beech suddenly. 

“Ts it a bargain?” 

“Yes,” said Jopling. “Its a bargain. 
That is, unless half the school is going to be 
there." 

* TIl see to that," said Anderson. 

He and his ehums then went off together, 
leaving Jopling to diseuss trilobites and 
things with Mr. Richards: they were both 
keen on geology. 

To the remarks of Beech 
on the scene just past 
nothing except this : 

* Whether or not I can knock him into 
that familiar object, a cocked hat, mind and 
keep it all dark. It's nothing to crow about, 
a fight between two Sixthers ! 

“Yes, and such Sixthers!’ observed 
Beech, as if he were enjoying himself. 

Anderson's nerve at goalkeeping that after- 
noon was faultless. The First Arthen Team 
were, with good reason, considered a warm 
lot even for the Reserves of the Professional 
Leaguists of Wetherlam. The professionals 
visited the college grounds with the air of 
men who were very willing to oblige a few 
amateurs once in a way. Their trainer, who 
accompanied them, winked to the Reserves’ 
Captain just at the kick off. That wink 
said: „Whatever you do, take things easily. 
And vou may too, for it's as soft a game as 
you'll have this season! ” 

But it was by no means all that soft. 

In fact, when young Statham dribbled 
through the half-backs and backs of the pros., 
and beat their goalkeeper with a really 
brilliant corner shot which made him stare, 
the Wetherlam men had already tried the 
whole gamut of their tricks upon Anderson 
to no purpose. 

After this goal, Anderson had a hotter 
time than ever, and for once he was delighted 
when the whistle blew and the strain was 
taken off him. The school had won, and 
the honour was divided between Statham 
and Anderson, with the larger share to 
Anderson. 

Great was the excitement that followed. 

The two heroes of the afternoon were 
hoisted and carried at the trot towards the 
school house, amid ovations. Rubbed down 
and dressed, Anderson felt fit enough for 
anything. 

Certainly he felt that for once he could not 
snub young Ruggles when that small hero- 
worshipper met him outside the dormitory, 
and, after a rapturous, “I say, you were 
splendid, Anderson!’’ lowered his voice and 
added, I want to speak to you, awfully!” 


and MetGahan 
Anderson said 
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„Speak on, my son!” said Anderson. 
The Headmaster's voung hopeful glaneed 
. = " p E 
about him nervously, then whispered — 
] 


"Its about the Wisham Essay. The 
subject's Columbus.“ I happened to sce 
Mr. Wisham's letter to the pater.“ That's 


all." 

'This said, he bolted. 

“Ruggles!” eried Anderson. 

“No, thanks!" cried back the young 
hopeful. Had he chosen, Anderson could 
have run him down, but instead of attempting 
it, he shoved his hands into his pockets and 
took several turns up and down the corridor. 
The more he thought about it, the stronger 
grew the temptation to profit by this chance. 
He knew that he could trust young Ruygles 
completely. That fifty pounds would be a very 
welcome haul. And. moreover, it would be 
such a rare humiliation for Jopling. All the 
Sixth knew that Jopling's circumstances were 
so desperate that he was about to emigrate 
at the end of term. For the scn of a late 
Colonel in the Dragoons, that was reckoned 
rough; rougher still for such a Colonel's son 
as Jopling. 

Instead of joining the other fellows in the 
Common Room or in the Sixth's study, 
Anderson turned at length into the school 
library. There was still half an hour before 
tea bell. 

He spent that half-hour in looking up facts 
about Columbus. 

The words * All's fair in war?! repeated 
themselves in his head whenever his 
scruples rose up and protested. “ Besides, 
it's no fault of mine,” this internal speaker 
continued. “I didn't ask that little end to 
tell me his dirty news. Why should I suffer 
for his crime?” 

The fellows ascribed his quiet, almost 
absent-minded, behaviour the rest of that day 
to the strange modesty that was his. After 
an achievement, Anderson generally acted as 
if he owed some one an apology. 

There was a good deal of whispered talk 
about the double combat of the morrow. On 
the whole, the Sixths were disgusted with the 
prospect of that meeting behind the tennis 
courts, though Anderson was sure to thrash 
Jopling. The majority would have felt less 
disgust if they had not felt just as sure that 
Jopling would win the Wisham before 
throwing off his coat to Anderson. 

But all this time Anderson was arranging 
his biographical sketch of Mr. Columbus. It 
was a congenial subject: every part of it 
appealed to him, once he had his dates and 
details pat. He had no doubt now of besting 
Jopling in the matter. 

The next day he was up an hour earlier 
than usual and again in the library before 
breakfast. 

Here, to his surprise and a little to his 
confusion, Jopling joined him. 

„As we're alone, Anderson," said Jopling 
stiffly, “I want to say I'm sorry I—associuted 
you with that —letter yesterday. ‘The writer 
tells me-——”’ 

“You funk the fight, I suppose? " said 
Anderson, smiling, though not handsomely. 

Jopling looked at him and left the room. 

For a moment Anderson was disposed to 
pour forth a regret on his part also. But he 
stitled the inclination. 

“ He does funk it!” he muttered, turning 
again to the Spanish history and its precise 
record of Columbus's discomtiture at Court. 

After breakfast he revisited the library. 
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Carter and Fettes, two Sixthers, had tried to 
interest him in the question of the fight. 

„Can't vou come to an understanding. you 
two?" Carter had asked him, mentioning 
the discredit in which all the Sixth wonld 
probably be involved as a result of the 
scandal. 

* You just wait until twelve-thirty. You'll 
see what sort of an understanding we'll come 
to," was Anderson's reply. It had the battle- 
ring in it, and his eyes had the battle.light 
in them. 

An hour and a-half later, the Sixth, 
uppers and lowers, were in the lecture-room 
tackling “ Columbus." It was a cold day, 
and Anderson was lucky to be so near the fire. 

The Principal formally read the words of 
the Wisham Bequest and gave out the 
subject. Little Ruggles had by no means lied 
to Anderson. 

The minutes fled by, and Anderson’s pen was 
gloriously busy. He became absorbed in 
Columbus. Style and matter of his essay 
were both excellent, and he knew it. The 
others were struggling desperately with dates 
and details when, ten minutes to time, he 
wrote “ End ” to his work and put down his 
pen. He glanced at Jopling and the hard 
wrinkles across Jopling's forehead as he 
wrote slowly, with frequent meditative appeals 
to the inkpot. 

„Time, gentlemen ! said Dr. Ruggles, on 
the stroke of twelve. 

The words seemed to startle Anderson, 
whothen had his head between his hands. He 
suddenly fumbled at his pages, crumpled up 
half a dozen of them, chosen at random 
from the beginning, middle and end of his 
essay, threw these into the fire (there had 
been a constant rattle of such artillery from 
those near the hearth), and fastened together 
the rest. It was ahopeless hotch-potch now; 
but he gave it up gaily. 

“A near thing!” he said to himself as he 
left the room. He waited outside in the 
corridor, but didn’t answer Beech's question 
about “ Columbus." 

„Were you as cocksure as you seemed? 
Beech had said. 

He waited for Jopling, and then, in the 
presence of seven or eight others, who cume 
out at the same time, he offered Jopling his 
hand. 

„Will you take an apology, Jopling?" he 
asked. ‘I'd a deal rather not fight you." 

Jopling flushed and looked suspicious. 
The others seemed astounded. 

* Well, may I speak to you in private, 
then?“ Anderson proceeded. 

Jopling supposed he might. And so, in 
private, Anderson confessed all about young 
Ruggles, and “Columbus,” and his own 
smashing of the miserable temptation in the 
very last moment. 

* I believe I'd have drowned myself if I 
had let it go and won it," he ended. "And 
now I'll fight you if you like, and you can 
report me." 


Jopling and Anderson went forth into the 
playground arm in arm, and before he 
swallowed his dinner young Ruggles had to 
swallow a lecture which considerably spoiled 
his appetite. 

* You've done no one any harm except 
yourself, as it happens, Bobby." said 


Anderson in conclusion, with a smile that 
did something to stop the flow of young 
Ruggles's tears. 
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BREAKING UP FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


2. At the Board School. 


————P Ju) 3999 
“ON THE ROLL OF FAME”; 


OR, SOME HEROES OF THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


By ARTHUR LEE KNIGIIT, 


Author of “ The Rajah of Monkey Island," “ The Cruise of the * Cormorant,” Te Mids of the * Rattlesnake, " 
“Under the White Ensign," etc, etc. 


III.—*: Honart Pasna’’ ON THE DANUBE. 


“This distinguished maritime commander won 
golden opinions from all sorts of peoples, and his name 
und prowess will be as cordially remembered in his 
native land, and in the Southern States of America, as 
on the shores of the Bosphorus and the Golden Horn." 


ke men, even in the Royal Navy, have 
passed through such an adventurous 
career as Hobart Pasha. Sent to sea at the 
age of twelve, in the year 1834, the first 
opportunity he had of seeing active service was 
four years later, when Great Britain saw fit 
to land a Naval Brigade on the coast 
of Spain to assist Queen Christina against 
the forces of Don Carlos. This was a novel 
experience for a youngster of sixteen, and 
Hobart—whose real name was the Hon. 
Augustus Charles Hobart Hampden—tells 
the anecdote in a very humorous manner 
and with all a sailor’s delightful frankness. 


“ Very soon after we had disembarked,” 
he says, *I received what is usually called 
my ‘baptism of fire — that is to say, I wit- 
nessed the first shot fired in anger. The 
Carlists were pressing hard on the Queen's 
forces, who were returning towards the sea ; 
it was of the greatest importance to hold 
certain heights that defended San Sebastian 
and the important port of Passagis. 

“The gallant marines (as usual to the 
front) were protecting the hill on which 
Lord John Hay was standing. The fire was 
hot and furious. I candidly admit I was in 
mortal fear, and when a shell dropped right 
in the middle of us, and was, I thought, 
going to burst (as it did), I fell down on my 
face. Lord John, who was close to me, and 
looking as cool as a cucumber, gave me a 
severe kick, saying, ' Get up, you cowardly 
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young rascal; are you not ashamed of your- 
self? 

* I did get up, and was ashamed of myself. 
From that moment to this I have never 
been hard upon those who flinched at the 
first fire they were under. My pride helped 
me out of the difficulty, and I flinched no 
For an hour or so the battle raged 
furiously. By degrees all fear left me. I 
felt only excitement and anger, and when 
we (a lot I had to do with it!) drove the 
enemy back in the utmost confusion, wasn't 
I proud! 

* When all was over Lord John called me, 
and, after apologising in the most courteous 
manner for the kick, he gave me his hand 
(poor fellow! he had already lost one arm 
while fighting for his country), and said: 
Don't be discouraged, youngster; you are 
by no means the first who has shown alarm 
on being for the first time under fire.“ So I 


| was happy." 


I have no intention of writing Hobart 
Pasha's life in these pages. It would occupy 
too much space, crammed full of incident 
and adventure as it was from first to last. 1 


. may as well just briefly give an outline of 


his career, and then go on to relate a special 
deed of heroism which has always impressed 
my imagination very vividly as one worthy 
of being handed down and inscribed upon 
the roll of fame; though Hobart himself 
made light of it, with the usual modesty of 
all truly great men. ^. 

In his early days our hero saw a good deal 
of active service on the coast of Brazil, where 
he assisted very materially in putting down 
the detestable slave-trade—then carried on 
to a large extent and encouraged by the 
owners of the coffee and tobacco plantation:. 

In 1854, when the Crimean War broke out, 
Hobart—now a lieutenant—went to the 
Baltic and took part in a good deal of the 
desultory fighting that went on in that sea 
for two years, including the capture of 
Bomarsund, and the  bombardment of 
Sveaborg. 

Piping times of peace had set in when 
Hobart found himse!f at length promoted to 
be a post-captain, and put upon half-pay. 
The Civil War between the Northern and 
Southern States of America at this time 
raging, the energy and spirit of adventure 
which formed so large a part of the character 
of Hobart found vent in the—to him —very 
congenial occupation of blockade-running, in 
which, as all the world knows, he was extra- 
ordinarily successful. : 

It was after the conclusion of this disastrous 
struggle that Hobart entered the service of 
our old Crimean ally, the Sultan of Turkey, 
as Naval Adviser to the Porte ; a post hither- 
to held by Sir Adolphus Slade—another 
British Naval officer—who had retired on 
account of old age. Hobart was given the 
rank of Vice-Admiral, and hoisted his flag on 
board a fine fifty-gun frigate ; but the British 
Admiralty, incensed at his accepting service 
with the Sultan without their permission, 
erased his name from their books. 

We now come to the daring episode in 
Hobart’s career at which I have already 
hinted. In 1877 war between Russia and 
Turkey was imminent. A few days before 
the actual outbreak of hostilities, our hero 
now a full admiral—was sent up the Danube 
to report on its defences and see what could 
be done to check the advance of the Russians 
in the event of war being declared. With the 
natural genius for overcoming difficulties so 
characteristic of the sailor, the admiral 
quickly grasped the situation, and made 
various practical suggestions to the Turkish 
military officers who were entrusted with 
providing for the defence of the river. 

War was declared a few days later, but to 
Hobart's great annoyance the Turkish 
generals refused-his proffered naval assistance 
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or even to avail themselves of his invalu- 
able suggestions for bidding defiance to 
the Muscovite enemy. Such pig-headed 
obstinacy can scarcely be credited. Jenlousy 
of the foreigner, and of the Naval service, had 
much to do with these incapable generals’ 
decision. Hobart says: 

" I cannot express my annoyance, as even 
at that moment I could have brought a couple 
of small ironclads that were lying at Sulina 
into the river, and played ‘Old Harry’ with 
the Hussian army, then advancing into 
Roumania viá Galatz. The bridge near 
Galatz could certainly have been destroyed. 
It was hard on the gallant Turks. hard on 
the Sultan and his Government, and hard on 
me, to see such magnificent chances thrown 
away. From that moment I trembled for 
the result of the war. I felt that, although 
the Turks had a splendid army, and a fleet 
even for a first-class European Power to be 
proud of, the obstinacy and stupidity of the 
commanders of the Danube were sure to 
cause disaster. Unhappily my prognostica- 
tions came true. His Majesty the Sultan, in 
his wisdom, has justly punished by banish- 
ment nnd disgrace these men who, instead 
of covering the Turkish nation with glory 
through the deeds of its army, were the cause 
of the defeat of the finest troops in the world. 
That the Russians might and would have 
been beaten, had the means in the hands of 
those commanding the Turkish army been 
properly utilised, is as clear as day.” 

On the actual day that the dogs of war 
were slipped, the admiral was at Rustchuk, 
the headquarters at that time of the Turkish 
army. After exhausting his eloquence in 
vain, and decidedly losing his temper with 
the military Pashas, Hobart was somewhat 
curtly ordered by these Oriental autocrats to 
rejoin his small sguadron then lying at 
anchor at Sulina, situated on one of the 
mouths of the Danube. Now, however, arose 
a difficulty. No sooner was war declared 
than the wily Muscovites seized the banks of 
the lower Danube, and commenced to rapidly 
fortify all the heights that commanded the 
river. In addition to this, their engineers 
busied themselves in mining the waters with 
numerous torpedoes. All this had reached 
Hobart’s ears, and caused him some uneasi- 
ness. He had ascended the Danube in a 
fast paddle-wheel steamer, the Rethymo, but 
in what manner he was to find his way down 
to Sulina again was another matter. He 
mentioned the difficulty to the Turkish 
generals just to see what they would say, for 
he had already made up his mind to run the 
gauntlet of the Russians, torpedoes or no 
torpedoes. 

What was the answer of the bevy of 
obstinate generals? “Go and rejoin your 
ships overland, vid Varna. The railway is 
open. Clear out of this as soon as possible, 
and leave us alone to carry out our military 
plans." 

The admiral had a remarkably courageous 
captain and crew on board the BetAuymo, 
and these plucky fellows—all Turks—volun- 
teered to stand by their chief in his desperate 
venture—for desperate it undoubtedly was. 
One can imagine the somewhat choleric 
Hobart fuming at the Turkish generals’ 
advice, and muttering: “Go back by rail 
indeed! Perish the thought! I'll run the 
staunch little Rethymo through the Russian 
lines, or go with her to the bottom of the 
river!“ 

The first thing to do was to secure a pilot 
acquainted with the navigation of the river. 
which in some places abounds in sandbanks 
and treacherous currents. On the promise of 
a liberal reward, an experienced man of the 
right etamp was engaged to try and run the 
vessel through, but the admiral could not help 
suspecting that this individual might be a 
ny in Russian pay who would run the 
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Rethymo aground just at the critical moment. 
Hobart therefore, when engaging him, signifi- 
cantly put & loaded pistol into his pocket, 
giving the pilot to understand at the same 
time that if any untoward incident of that 
nature took place it would be as much as 
his life would be worth! The man, not a 
little alarmed, vowed fidelity, and the vessel 
started. down the river upon her dangerous 
mission, 

With sagacity and forethought the admiral 
timed his departure so as to allow of his 
passing Ibraila and Galatz during the dark 
hours of the night. It was here that the 
greatest danger was to be apprehended, for 
the Muscovites had already thrown up strong 
earthworks at every commanding spot in the 
neighbourhood of those two places. The 
surrounding country, especiully on both 
banks of the Pruth, swarmed with Russian 
troops. Just before sunset Hobart arrived at 
a spot about thirty miles from Ibraila, and 
slowed down to wait for the suntoset. Here 
the gallant admiral was interviewed by a 
Turkish official who had just made his escape 
from Ibraila. This worthy, thunderstruck at 
what he considered Hobart’s utterly forlorn 
hope, went down on his knees, and with 
the impassioned eloquence of a true Oriental 
implored the admiral not to rush upon 
certain destruction. With his own eyes, he 
declared, he had seen the Russians laying 
torpedoes in the bed of the river, and as to 
the batteries, he vowed that they crowned 
every hill, and were literally bristling with 
guns, and garrisoned by troops of sharp- 
shooters. 

All this, ominous as it sounded, did not 
shake the determination of the undaunted 
Englishman. He had made up his mind to 
run the gauntlet, and nothing should make 
him swerve from the line he had chalked out 
for himself. The Turk quitted the Rethymo, 
muttering to himself that undoubtedly the 
admiral was one of those insane specimens of 
the natives of Great Britain whom he had 
often heard spoken of with bated breath ! 

The sun sank. There was no moon, and 
the brief twilight soon became merged in the 
darkness of night. The sky was ablaze with 
stars, some of which were reflected dimly in 
the muddy waters of the Danube, but clouds 
were slowly creeping up over some low hil's 
far away to the north. 

The Kethymo'’s engines were turned ahead, 
and she once more glided off into the current 
of the river, which was running at quite four 
knots an hour. Hobart took up his position 
in close proximity to the pilot, who was in 
mortal dread of having a pistol-bullet put 
through his brain, should the vessel go 
aground. 

One fear haunted Hobart's mind, and inat 
was that the noise of the paddle-wheels 
churning up the water would attract the 
attention of the watchful Russians. Had 
the Hethymo been fitted with a screw, the 
risk would have been infinitely less. 

The two guns on board were loaded in 
readiness for action if necessary ; every light 
was extinguished; the stokers were warned 
not to allow sparks to Hy from the funnel; 
strict silence was enjoined; and the little 
vessel tore along on her desperate course 
at the rate of about nineteen knots an 
hour, which is allowing four knots for the 
current. 

Dark and grim, the forms of the admiral, 
the pilot, and the steersman could have been 
discerned upon the bridge, silhouetted murkily 
against the violet-tinted sky, in which the 
stars were being rapidly blotted out by a rack 
of umber clouds. 

At about ten o’clock the lights of Ibraila 
flashed into view. The Rethiymo rapidly 
neared them. The current had increased to 
five knots, and so the little vessel was going 
over the ground at the rate of twenty knots. 


Her high rate of speed was all in her favour, 
so long as she did not run aground or collide 
with a torpedo! 

All was going well, and the Rethymo haa 
commenced to pass the batteries without 
having been discovered, when, as ill-luek 
would have it, and in spite of the stoker's 
precautions, a jet of flume shot from the 
vessel's funnel. This immediately gave the 
alarm to the enemy —who were aware that 
Hobart would probably nttempt to descend 
the river—and they quickly fired off some 
alarm-rockets and rushed to man their guns. 
Hobart, alive to the imminent danger, ordered 
his vessel to be steered in under the high 
river bank, so as to avoid as much as possible 
the anticipated storm of shot and shell. The 
artillerymen soon opened fire at the spot 
where they believed the daring little vessel 
to be, for they could not distinguish her in 
the darkness now that the tell-tale flames in 
the funnel had been subdued. The ship's 
company of the Rethymo heard the shot 
whizzing overhead, but what they dreaded 
most was the possibility of the enemy's 
electricians on shore exploding the torpedoes 
that had been laid in the river, and blowing 
their vessel out of the water. This is a 
hidden danger that might appal the stoutest 
heart, so secret, underhand, and overwhelm- 
ing is it in its method of dealing destruction. 
Quite lately we have seen this exemplified in 
& terrible manner by the tlowing-up of the 
Maine in the harbour of Havana. 

The batteries led the way in opening a 
brisk fire upon the Rethymo, but the example 
was soon followed by the Russian riflemen. 
who quickly stood to their arms and poured 
in continuous volleys of musketry. 

Heedless of the storm of shot, shell, and 
bullets aimed at her, the gallant little Hethymo 
spun along down the river, fast leaving the 
lights of Ibraila astern. The hubbub ashore 
was tremendous, and, mingled with the roar 
of guns and the constant fusillading of the 
riflemen, created the impression of a pan- 
demonium of war-fiends broken loose and 
thirsting for blood. 

Where were the much-dreaded torpedoes? 
Whether they failed to explode at the right 
moment, or whether the Russians forgot them 
in their excitement, Hobart never discovered. 
What hedid know was that his vessel was never 
touched by one of them. Nor was sne struck 
onde by shot or shell during this memorabie 
run past Ibraila and Galatz. At the latter 
place the admiral employed the same tacties 
as before, hugging the left bank, and never 
relaxing speed for a moment; and although 
the Russians opened a warm fire upon what 
must have appeared to them a phantom ship. 
they were terribly handicapped by the dark- 
ness of the night, and their shot and shell 
flew very wide of the mark—much to the 
relief of the brave Turks, who now began to 
breathe more freely. Once, and once only. 
the Rethymo touched the ground, but she wax 
quickly got off again, and resumed her flying 
course. The pilot was faithful to his em- 
ployers, but, after all was over, freely confessa] 
that he had never passed such an awtt: 
night in his life. 

As the Rethymo swung around a bend in 
the river just beyond the Galatz batteries. 
Hobart let drive with his guns at the Russian 
entrenchments — with what result he never 
learned. With this parting shot of defiance 
at their enemies, the Turks were swallowed 
up in the darkness, steaming right ahead tur 
the mouth of the river where lay a smx! 
Turkish squadron. 

Great was the rejoicing on board thes 
ships when they saw the brave little vesse! 
steaming safely into the roadstead with the 
Turkish colours floating from her gaff. and 
her officers and crew as jolly as sandbox 
and-quite ready for any other adventure that 
might-turn up. 


'['HERER seems little doubt that the forth- 

coming contests for the America“ 
Cup will prove the keenest of auy of the 
long series of struggles which the famous 
trophy has been the object of. Yacht-racing 
is certainly not the speculative sport it was 
half a century ago. The growth of the 
designer's art has equalised conditions to such 
& degree that matches are now lost or won 
by the narrowest poasible margin in nearly 
every case. The vessels which take part in then 
are no longer called yachts, but “racing 
machines.” They are peculiarly one-weather 
boats; that is to say, they are built so as 
to display their utmost capabilities under the 
meteorological conditions which experience 
suggests as most likely to prevail at the time 
and place where they are intended to 
compete. Yet that this levelling up of 
chances, so to express it, has in no way 
robbed the sea sport of its charms is well 
illustrated by the degree of interest aroused 
by the approaching international races. 

It is just fifty years since the Queen’s 
Cup at the Royal Yacht Squedron Regatta 
was borne off across the Atlantic. In the 
summer of 1851, an odd-looking schooner, 
with a pole foremast and a long overhang- 
ing bow, entered the Solent and anchored 
off Cowes. British yachtsmen eyed her with 
curiosity: it was evident she was a pleasure 
vessel, and the Stripes and Stars, pulling at 
her signal halliards, told of her nationality. 
But when it was announced that the odd- 
looking schooner was going to enter for the 
Regatta, against the pick of the English 
boats, curiosity gave place to something very 
like derision. 

The stranger proved to be the America, 
a name that will long remain memorable in 
yachting annals. She was a vessel of 170 
tons, built upon the lines of a Yankee pilot 
schooner, and her owner was Mr. G. L. 
Schuyler, who flew the burgee of the New 
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THE “AMERICA” CUP RACES. 


By HERBERT RUSSELL. 


York Yacht Club. Her spread of canvas was 
6,000 feet, which in those days was regarded 
as very large for a vessel of her burthen. 

The famous race took place on the 22nd 
of August. The course was from Cowes, 
right round the Isle of Wight, back to the 
starting-point. At ten o’clock in the morning 
the signal gun boomed forth, and the white- 
winged contestants broke forth upon their 
flight down the Solent. It was soon evident 
to the crowds of eager spectators on the 
shore that the issue of the match would lie 
entirely between two vessels from out of the 
whole romping fleet. The Yankee schooner 
took the lead almost from the very outset, 
and steadily but surely increased her distance 
from the other competitors. But one vessel 
stuck to her heels in such a fashion as to 
leave some room for hope, and this was Mr. 
Le Merchant’s little 47-ton cutter, the 
Aurora. 

In the tumbling waters outside the Needles 
the America had it all her own way, her 
superior weight and size entirely breaking 
down her plucky little adversary. The race 
was a long one, and when at 8.37 in the 
evening the gun from the mark boat pealed 
forth again, it was to announce the victory 
of the Yankee schooner, which had crossed 
the home line 18 minutes ahead of the 
Aurora. 'The Queen, on hearing that her 
Cup was lost, exclaimed, ** Who was second ? " 
The answer was terse: “ There is no second, 
your Majesty.” 

America’s triumph gave a great set-back 
to the sport in this country, and it was nine- 
teen years later before the first attempt to 
recover the lost laurels was undertaken. In 
1870 Mr. Ashbury crossed the Atlantic in 
the schooner Cambria, a vessel of nearly 
228 tons, and challenged the New York 
Yacht Club. Mr. Franklin Osgood took 
up the gauntlet, and on the 8th of August 
came out to defend the Cup in the little 
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schooner Magic, of 97 tons. The course 
sailed was over the regular racing track of 
the New York Club, and in the issue the 
Cambria was vanquished by hard upon 
40 minutes—the worst defeat of the whole 
half-century's contests. 

Mr. Ashbury was beaten, but not crushed, 
and, in the philosophic spirit of the true 
British sportsman, he challenged again. Mr. 
Osgood once more undertook to defend the 
trophy. The programme of the 1871 races 
was considerably altered by the New York 
Club Committee, so as to give the two boats 
an opportunity of showing their respective 
qualities under varying conditions. Instead 
of one match, as heretofore, five were 
arranged for. The British boat was the 
schooner Livonia, of 280 tons; the 
defender was also a schooner, the 
Columbia, of 220 tons. On the 16th of 
October the two yachts sailed their first 
match over the New York Club Course, and 
Livonia was beaten by a little over 27 
minutes. In the race of two days later, how- 
ever, she did better. The course this time 
was a 20-mile spin to windward and back off 
the Sandy Hook Lightship, and after a hard 
sailed contest the American boat got home 
10 minutes ahead of her competitor. 

In the race of the following day, Columbia 
was disabled by a mishap, but this notwith- 
standing she came in the winner by 15 
minutes. Asa result of the accident, how- 
ever, she was disqualified from continuing 
the contests, and by mutual agreement her 
place was taken by the schooner Sappho, a 
lumping vessel of 310 tons. If Mr. Ashbury 
had hoped to profit from the disaster to 
Columbia he was speedily undeceived. The 
Sappho proved quite as formidable an oppo- 
nent as the original defender. In the race 
of October 21 she won by more than 33 
minutes, and in that of two days later she 
romped home a full 25 minutes ahead of the 
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challenging boat. Mr. Ashbury began to 
perceive, in common with British yachtsmen 
generally, that it was not going to prove 
such an easy matter to win back the 
* America "' Cup. 

The next attempt was made by Major 
Gitford five years later, in the schooner 
Countess of Dufferin, of 138 tons. In 1876 
he crossed the Atlantic and challenged the 
New York Yacht Club. He was met by Mr. 
J. S. Dickerson, in the schooner Madeline, a 
vessel of 151 tons. Again the programme 
of the races was altered : this time the issue 
of the contesis was to be settled by either 
vesscl winning two matches out of three. 

On August 11 the first race came off, the 
course being that of the New York Yacht 
Club. Madeline won by 11 minutes, but the 
British boat gave a far better performance 
than any of her predecessors had done. In 
the second race of the day following. how- 
ever, Mr. Dickerson's schooner won by 27 
minutes, and so the struggle of another 
geason left the Cup still reposing within the 
precincts of the New York Yacht Club. 

The contests of 1876 were the last in 
which “two stickers“ took part. During 
all this while the racing yacht had been 
gradually but steadily diminishing in size, 
the chief cause which contributed to this 
result being the increased cost of -~ con- 
struction. 

When, therefore, in 1881 Mr. Alexander 
Cuthbert challenged the New York Yacht 
Club to sail for the America ? Cup, it was 
with the cutter Atalanta, a smart, loftily 
rigged craft of 84 tons. The Yankees had 
been moving in very much the same direc- 
tion as ourselves in the matter of yacht 
design, except that, whereas our racing 
community favoured the deep-draughted, 
narrow-waisted type, they adhered to the 
" skimming-dish " style of broad beam and 
small displacement. 

To meet Atalanta, Mr. J. R. Busk, who had 
been entrusted with the task of defending 
the Cup, had brought out ihe sloop 
Mischief, a vessel about five tons smaller 
than the English boat. Owing to various 
delays, the races did not come off until 
uncommonly late in the season on this 
occasion. They excited an exceptional de- 
gree of interest, as being the first inter- 
national contest in which the new rig had 
engaged. The first match took place on 
November 9, over the New York Club Course. 
A fresh wind blew, and the two boats settled 
down to their work in slashing style, but 
the Yankee out-distanced her competitor 
upon every leg, and foamed across the line 
nearly 2% minutes ahead of her. 

On November 10 the second race came off, 
the course this time being a 16-mile stretch 
to leeward and back, from Buoy 5 off Sandy 
Hook. The result was an even more de- 
cisive victory for Mischief than on the 
previous day : she passed the home mark 39 
minutes in advance of her rival. 

Four years now elapsed before the next of 
the contests was sailed. In 1885 Sir Richard 
Sutton, one of the keenest racing men of his 
day, crossed the Atlantic in the famous eutter 
Genesta, resolved to make a bold attempt to 
recover the long lost trophy. Perhaps for 
the first time in the history of the inter- 
national contests, the American yachting 
fraternity felt decidedly uneasy as to the 
issue when Sir Richard Sutton's crack boat 
entered New York Harbour. A great advance 
upon the class to which she belonged, she 
was certainly one of the most formidable 
racing craft of her time. 

To meet her, Mr. Malcolm Forbes had the 
“compromise " cutter Puritan, of 140 tons. 
Her designation arose from the circumstance 
that whilst most of the distinctive features 
^* the sloop were retained in her design, 

ain well-proved principles of the British 
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cutter class, such as outside ballast, for 
example, were also embodied. 

The first race came off on September 14, 
over that time-honoured track of water, the 
New York Club Course. The wind was 
scanty and bathing, a style of weather which 
suited the defending boat better than it did 
her rival. The result of this match was a 
victory for Puritan by a little over 16 
minutes. 

The contest of two days later, however, 
ended in one of the closest tinishes which the 
history of the Cup races can furnish. Starting 
just after eleven o’clock in the morning, with 
a slashing working breeze, upon a 20-mile 
spin to leeward and back from off the Sandy 
Hook Lightship, the yachts kept nearly stem 
to stem the whole way. In the end Puritan 
won by 1 minute 30 seconds. 

Though Genesta did not bring back the 
Cup, her performances more than ever 
contirmed the conservative British yachts- 
man’s faith in the crippling measurement 
rules by which he then restricted the designer 
—a rule under which he exacted the 
impossible condition of sacrificing beam 
without any loss of stability. 

Indeed, it was not until the issue of the 
next series of Cup contests established beyond 
all dispute that the American designer’s 
liberty of action resulted in the production 
of a better boat, that our own sea sportsmen 
were compelled to abolish the rules which 
then obtained in favour of a much more 
liberal system of measurement. In 1886 the 
Galatea, a most extreme example of the 
“ plank-on-edge ° type of cutter, of 171 tons 
burthen, was taken across by Lieuterant 
Henn, mw. to try and wrest back the 
coveted mug. To oppose her, General 
Paine, who had undertaken the onerous task 
of defending the Cup, brought out the 
"compromise" cutter Mayflower, a vessel 
whose burthen was nearly identical with that 
of the challenging boat. 

The first of the contests was held on 
September 9, over the New York Club Course. 
The American boat rattled home the winner 
by a trifle over 12 minutes. Two days later 
the second match was sailed, the course this 
time being a 20-mile run to leeward and 
back, from off the Sandy Hook Lightship. 
The result was that the Galatea did not 
come in until more than 29 minutes after the 
defender had passed the mark boat. 

It is very disconcerting, in studying the 
history of these international races, to find 
that from the bezinning of them down to 
the present time a British yacht has never 
won a single race. It certainly seéms 
passing strange that, in the long series of 
contests which extend over the last fifty 
years, not one single success is recorded in 
favour of the yachts of a nation which is 
assuredly second to none in the science of 
marine architecture, and there are not want- 
ing those who aver that in the past, at any 
rate, the philosophy of win at any price“ 
has been a little too prominent in the 
methods of the Yankee sea sportsman. Be 
this as it may, the fact remains that a British 
yacht has never yet come in other than 
second in all the heats sailed in quest of the 
famous prize. 

Great changes came over the sport shortly 
after the defeat of Galatea. Our conservative 
yachtsmen were fain to let their pet theories 
go by the board: beam was admitted to be a 
necessary factor to a vessel's stability after 
all, and a reasonable system of mensurement, 
based upon length and sail area, gave place to 
the ridiculous old style. 

One of the earliest examples of this new 
departure in yacht designing was the Thistle. a 
cutter of 254 tons, built for Mr. James Bell. 
In the portraits of this vessel may be detected 
various embryo features of the modern 
racing machine,“ such as the overhang ot 


stem, which was the prelude to the present 
spoon bow. 

In 1887 Mr. Bell took the Thistle out to 
New York, and challenged for the Cup. 
General Paine was again entrusted with the 
mission of defence, in anticipation of which 
he had already brought out the Volunteer, a 
fine cutter of 209 tons, with outside ballast, 
and in many respects a distinct advance upon 
anything then afloat. On September 27 the 
first race was sailed over the usual track of 
the New York Yacht Club. Thistle showed 
herself to advantage, but her rival was 
undoubtedly the better boat, and beat her by 
rather more than 19 minutes. Three davs 
later the second match was sailed, over a 
course of 20 miles to windward and back 
from abreast of the Scotland Lightship. 
The British boat proved herself the equal of 
her opponent in legging it to windward, and 
the two rounded the mark nearly together. 
But when the sheets were slacked for the 
romp home, Volunteer at once took the lead, 
which she gradually increased until the finish, 
crossing the winning line nearly 12 minutes 
ahead of Thistle. 

Another pause of six years now occurred 
in the course of the international races, and 
then Lord Dunraven entered the lists with 
his famous yacht Valkyrie II. His challenge 
was taken up in a spirited way by the New 
York Yacht Club, and a syndicate, with Mr. C. 
Oliver Iselin at its head, appointed to under- 
take the work of defence. The Herreshoti 
Brothers were called upon to design a yacht 
likely to vanquish the British boat, and when 
Lord Dunraven arrived he found himselt 
confronted with Vigilant, a cutter of 148 tons, 
his own vessel being about 106 tons. 

In the contests of 1893, the programme of 
the races was altered from the system which 
had been in vogue since 1876. The issue 
was to be determined by either vessel winning 
three out of five matches, the full number 
only to be sailed if necessary. This mode 
has been used in all the subsequent races. 

On October 7 the first race was sailed—a 
stretch of 15 miles to windward and back from 
off the Scotland Lightship. ‘The fight was 
a close one, and more than once the Yankees 
noted with concern the splendid weatheriy 
qualities of Lord Dunraven's cutter. A little 
“ blanketing " (e.g. taking the wind out of 
a vessel's sails) was indulged in by some of 
the big excursion steamers—accidentally, no 
doubt, and finally Vigilant came home the 
winner by a little over 5 minutes. 

Two days later the second match was 
started upon, over & courae of 30 miles. in 
the form of an equilateral triangle. On this 
occasion Vigilant was the victor by rather 
more than 10 minutes. 

The race of October 13 was indeed a cese 
of touch-and-go, nor were there wantin: 
plenty of eye-witnesses who atlirmed that. 
with a clear course, Valkyrie II. would have 
won. The track was the same as on the 
occasion of the first match. a 15-mile spin to 
windward and back from the Scotland Light- 
ship. A fine breeze was blowing, fcathenng 
the broad breast of the Atlantic with foan- 
crested ridges. The two boats got awar 
shortly after midday, and from start to tinish 
they were never more than a few hundred 
fathoms apart. When the boom of the cun- 
fire announced Vigilant the winner it was 
with but 40 seconds to spare. 

Lord Dunraven had seen sufficient to 
satisfy him that, given a clear course and 
sportsmanlike methods, a British yacht ought 
to be able to meet an American one in her 
own waters with every reasonable prospect of 
success. He therefore challenged again. st 
the same time expressing the hope that the 
New York Club would do all they could to 
stop the crowding cf excursion steamers 
which had so handicapped him in the tirs: 
series of contests. Mr. isciin promised that 


everything possible should be done in this 
direction, and the next meeting was arranged 
for 1895. 

The memory of these '95 races is one upon 
which no fair-minded man can care to dwell. 
Lord Dunraven came out in a superb “ racing- 
machine" called Valkyrie III., a boat 
that was admittedly superior in her all-round 
qualities to Defender, wnich was opposed to 
him. The first match took place on Sep- 
tember 7; the course was a 15-mile spin to 
windward and back from the Scotland Light- 
ship. It wasunmistakably manifest to Lord 
Dunraven on the occasion of this first race 
that, however honourably the New York Club 
desired the contest to be conducted, it was 
not the intention of the swarming excursion 
vessels that he should win if they could help 
it. His yacht was “blanketed " and clung 
to over every mile of the course, and although 
Defender came home & winner by nearly 9 
minutes, none would say that Valkyrie III. 
was fairly and squarely beaten to that 
extent. 5 

It is but just to say that the executive of 
the New York Club did its utmost to remedy 
this condition of things and ensure a clear 
fairway for the next match, which was sailed 
on September 10, over a triangle of 30 
miles. The crew of the British yacht were & 
little astonished at beholding a distinct 
change in the trim of Defender on this occa- 
sion. The racing rules especially lay down 
that no alteration is to be made in the 
ballasting of the competitors during the pro- 
gress of the contest without the cognisance 
and approval of all parties concerned. Lord 
Dunraven asserted at the time that extra 
ballast wassurreptitiously placed on board the 
defending cutter during the night. 

Be this asit may, the contestants started at 
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eleven o’clock in the forenoon. Shortly after 
getting across the line, Valkyrie III. fouled 
her opponent in trying to clear one of the 
innumerable craft that dogged her progress. 
The mishap was a very trifling one. and the 
race was sailed to a finish. A meeting of 
the Committee of the New York Yacht Club 
was held that evening; Lord Dunraven's 
vessel was disqualified for the “foul” and 
Defender declared the winner by 47 seconds. 

With the feeling that Valkyrie 111. was 
not to be allowed to assert her superior 
merits over her opponent, the English noble- 
man took up his place on September 12 in 
readiness to start upon the third of the 
races. At 11.20 A. 51. the signal gun boomed 
forth, and the two graceful yachts, under 
their widespread wings, went careering away 
upon their flight. No sooner, however, had 
Valkyrie III. crossed the line, when, to the 
astonishment and dismay of the spectators, 
she put her helm up, eased off her sheets, 
and, running towards New York Harbour, 
signified that she had withdrawn from a 
struggle which her owner considered was 
being unequally waged. 

The long and bitter controversy which 
followed is still so comparatively fresh in 
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recent memory that there is no need to recur 
to this unhappy passage in the history of 
the races. Suffice it to say that proper and 
sportsmanlike feelings soon prevailed. Eng- 
lish yachtsmen came forward and challenged 
again, and ultimately in the summer of 1899 
Sir Thomas Lipton entered New York Har- 


. bour in the Shamrock to once more compete 


for the famous cup. 

The beautiful Fife-designed cutter was 
opposed by the Columbia. Three races 
were actually sailed, though many more were 
started and had to be abandoned on account of 
scanty winds. The first two matches were 
won by the defending boat, although with so 
slender a margin as to still leave the backers 
of Shamrock plenty of hope as to the issue. 
But in the third race the Royal Ulster Club 
boat was disabled by a mishap, and Columbia 
covered most of the course alone. Thus once 
again the trophy was left behind, and now 
we await with the utmost interest and ex- 
pectationtheissue of the forthcoming attempt 
that Sir Thomas Lipton is about to make to 
restore the coveted mug to the country which 
half a century of unsuccessful effort finds 
more resolved than ever to pursue the quest 
until victory is achieved. 


C—O SEE ee -—— — 


SOME REMARKABLE PARCEL-POST DELIVERIES. 


N BOUT a year or so ago. 
| when Ladysmith was 
closely invested by the 
Boers, at an Indian 
post-office a letter, 
addressed to a sol- 
dier within the be- 
À — sieged town, was 
received bearing 
E the injunction, 
A “To be sent by 
pigeon-post.” 
Equal to the 
occasion, the 
postmaster re- 
turned the 
. missive to 
the sender with the laconic request, Please 
attach pigeon." 

Had the sender taken the postal official at 
his word and attached the letter to a winged 
messenger of the genus specified, it might 
have resulted in the said gentleman being 
placed in something like a quandary, but 
that is a moot point in view of the fact that 
the Department has successfully coped with 
much greater difficulties in respect tothe trans- 
port of live stock during the last few years. 

To have to handle a box of busy bees is 
not the most desirable task that can befall 
a postman, especially if the “wild fowl” 
have not been securely confined, but it is 
distinctly preferable to opening a parcel 
wrongly addressed, as happened at Mount 
Pleasant last August, only to discover that 
the occupant is a healthy snake desirous of 
having a little exercise. Unlike the snake 
three feet long that escaped from a mail bag 
that was being sorted in Dunstable post-office 
in June 1900 and was induced to return, 
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after its exciting promenade, to the package 
whence it escaped, the  first-mentioned 
serpent, together with a homeless lizard, also 
discovered at large on the premises, was sent 
to the Zoo. 

The presence of snakes in the post is due, 
so far as this country is concerned, to the 
penchant displayed by the zoologist to the 
order Ophidia of the class Reptilia, but that 
this is not invariably the case in Italy and in 
America is evidenced by the fact that Miss 
Mavy Cook, a ccrnet soloist and ballad singer, 
when appearing a couple of years ago at 
Rochester Theatre (C. S. A.), received a box 
which; when opened, revealed a copper-hend 
snake, that proceeded to go through all the 
customary evolutions preparatory to striking— 
that undoubtedly was not the gift of an ad- 
mirer; whilst later in tnesame year Monsignor 
Riccardi, Bishop of Nardo, whose life had 
previously been attempted, was the recipient 
of a packet marked Dried fruits,” that 
turned out to be eight deadly vipers that were 
slain with difficulty. 

A few months ago a Hemel Hempstead hen, 
having come to the conclusion that His 
Majesty's mail cart would form a satisfactory 
roosting-place, perched herself on the axle, 
and did not vacate her post, notwithstanding 
the fact that her tenacity in clinging to what 
she considered to be her rights entailed an 
eight-mile drive over exceedingly rough roads. 
Uncomfortable though her position must 
have been, it was distinctly preferable to that 
of the occupant of a perforated box that was 
in October 1899 taken out of the sealed post 
bag at Kettering Post-Office en route from 
Gretton to a naturalist at Nottingham. The 
said traveller was a fine live owl, who was 
promptly released from its, in every sense, 


close confinement and forwarded to its desti- 
nation in & commodious basket, none the 
worse for its period of semi-asphyxia. 

Rather over three years ago a young 
woman, having lost her way in London, ap- 
plied at the Swiss Cottage Post-Office, and 
was promptly “ mailed," on the payment of 
the modest sum of threepence, by a special 
messenger, to her destination, Hampstead, 
where a receipt was duly demanded and 
obtained. In like manner a working man 
who had been out of town with his threg- 
year-old child, on arriving at Birmingham 
in time to reach his place of business and 
not knowing what should be done with the 
infant, tendered the same at the nearest 
post-office as an express parcel Having 
arrived, after due deliberation, at the decision 
thet the child came under the provisions 
of the rule relating to the delivery of live 
animals, the officials accepted the commis- 
sion at a charge of ninepence and duly dis. 
charged it. 

The most remarkable parcel the depart- 
ment has yet had to deal with was, perhaps, 
that tendered at Wisbech in December 1899, 
when, as the result of a wager. some visitors 
to Sanger’s Circus induced the manager to 
request the express parcel delivery depart- 
ment to transmit an elephant by parcel 
post. Perhaps no one, not excepting the de- 
partment when the request was made, was 
more startled when the officials promptly 
made out an invoice and took over the ele- 
phant into their charge, than some of the 
wagerers. The delivery of the Elephas afri- 
canus in & field in the vicinity was safely 
effected by the staff, who retired with all the 
honours cf-the tug-of-war and a formally 
and properly signed receipt. 
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THE TRAGIC TALE OF A COLLAR. 


was riding home leisurely one day, through 
the yellow South African dust, after a 
long trial gallop on my new mare. She had 
more than answered my expectations, and, in 
spite of the intolerable heat, the aggravating 
imbecilities of my black men at the engi- 
peering works, and the frequent attacks of 
fever that seemed to put the last straw on 
one’s endurance, I felt in quite & buoyant 
mood. It was mail day, too, and probably a 
small but precious packet of letters and 
newspapers would be lying on my table, ready 
for a few tantalising glances over my hurried 
breakfast, and a more leisurely enjoyment in 
the evening after the day’s heat and toil were 
over. 

Thinking of these things, I did not par- 
ticularly notice the slow approach of a 
bullock team under the guidance of a stalwart 
native, till a sharp spring of my spirited 
little beast, followed by a series of complicated 
and unexpected movements of both hind and 
fore quarters, proved all but the loss of my 
careless seat, and awoke my senses to the 
sharp pistol-shot of an immensely long lash 
that was whirling, looping, and circling with- 
in a few yards of us. 

I yelled out both in Kaffir and English to 
the fellow to take care what he was about, 
and gave the rein to my frightened steed as 
the best means of soothing her nerves again. 
The man turned round as we flashed past, a 
rather malevolent grin splitting his ugly 
features; I knew him well, à fine specimen 
of museular manhood, six feet of it, if an inch, 
it with a dangerous temper and unusually 


savage instincts. The lash flew from under 
his hand like a streak of lightning and spun 
round and out after us, circling above in 
gradually lessening great curves till the last 
yard dropped as gently round my shoulders 
as à lady's touch, and, swinging round, 
brushed the peak of my saddle and caught 
firmly in a buckle. 

These black fellows are wonderfully clever 
in their management of the great ox whips 
of the country, and the feat was by no means 
an uncommon one, though I have never before 
or since known it practised on a white man 
without his consent, and in a spirit of de- 
liberate mischief. But in this case the last 
item of the performance was unintended. I 
instantly gave the spur, and my mare, 
stretching out into a long, leaping gallop, 
the lash lengthened, tightened,and the handle 
flew from the nigger’s grasp and was rico- 
chetting along over the sandy plain at the 
rate of eighteen miles an hour. It was all 
so sudden that the man stood, blank with 
amazement, staring for a moment or so 
after the cloud of dust that was fast disap- 
pearing behind my horse's heels, then, 
throwing up both arms, he started to run 
and shout at the same time. 

“ Baas! Baas! Oh, Baas! 
Gib back! Oh, Baas!” 

I turned in the saddle and laughed, but 
took no further notice, and soon the entreat- 
ing cries were lost in the distance. Giving 
one last glance back, I saw that the fellow 
had stopped, and was shaking his fist 
vigorously in my direction, and no doubt re- 
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lieving his mind in more copious native 
language than hia limited stock of English 
could command. However, I was determined 
that he should have a lesson for his impu- 
dence, and it was a good three miles farther 
on before I pulled up to a walking pace and, 
loosing the thong with some difficulty, so 
firmly was it fixed by this time, let it drop 
on the ground; then, chuckling to myself 
over Billy's discomfiture. I cantered on 
to the works. As I arrived, the welcome 
budget was being delivered at my verandah, 
and I straightway forgot the whole oc- 
currence and hastened indoors to open the 
packet. | 

My breakfast was often interrupted morc 
than once by various mishaps and misunder- 
standings 1n the machinery department, and 
this morning I had not quite finished the 
meal when a terrific report from that direc- 
tion rent the air, making me upset my tea, 
drop the report of the situation in China. and 
rush across the yard in the blazing sunshine 
without stopping for my wide-awake. The 
accident was pretty considerable, necessita- 
ting the sending off of my two white 
subordinates on fairly long journeys in 
search of certain materinls, and I passed a 
very busy day alone, returning to my quarters 
at seven o'clock, dead tired and in a rather 
bad temper, I fear. 

One of the hands, who assisted my body 
gervant by performing sundry rough work 
about the house, as that corrugated iron 
edifice was termed, was sweeping out the 
makeshift of & verandah in front of my bed- 
room, and my newly washed linen was laid 
out on the bed with careful neatness. I 
jerked a drawer open and was just turning 
the whole lot into it anyhow, when an out- 
rageously frayed collar on the top attracted 
my notice and stayed my hand. There were 
still a few ladies resident within a hundred 
miles’ radius of our location, and one had 
accordingly a certain standard of decency 
left as regards outward decoration, so I 
snatched at the offending article and, pitch- 
ing it carelessly out at the open window, 
examined the rest hastily and shut them up 
together. 

I had scarcely done this when I became 
aware of something darkening my open door- 
way, and, looking up, saw Jim Crow, as he 
was generally styled, broom in one hand and 
in the other the strip of torn linen that I had 
just got rid of. 

„Good, Baas! Very good! " heejaculated. 
and paused anxiously. 

" Oh, yes. You can have it," was my curt 
answer, and turning my back on him l 
proceeded to change my working suit and dip 
my soiled face and hands in a basin vt 
water. In the quiet, unobtrusive way of 
„ niggers,’ he dogged my footsteps round 
the room, bending and craning with ludicrous 
earnestness to understand how that to him 
unknown mystery, a collar, should be 
attached to the fortunate possessor. Finally. 
he advanced triumphant, his great black hand 
outstretched. 

* Kippel, Baas ! " (Spike, master !) 

I didn't happen to have a stud to spare. 
but in my present mood of impatience it 
would probably not have made any difference: 
if I had. The thunderous face turned on 
hin would have been sufficiently clez: 
explanation to any nationality in the world. 
and quickly as my boot flew for the door. i: 
missed his agile ankles by more than a yari 
and a-half. I fetched the missile back again 
with an aggravating sense of failure, an 
sat down to the newspaper and my dinner. 
hoping that & comfortable evening would make 
up for the day’s vexations. 

However, do what I would, I could not fee: 
quite as usual. The first symptoms of feve! 
set_in, and a terrible headache soon mad: 
reading impossible. The ring of a horse’: 
hoofs outside jarred painfully on my nerves. 


and the sound of a hearty burst of laughter 
was followed by a well-known voice, calling, 
„Jameson, come out here a minute, will 
you? There is something here worth see- 
ing!” 

I walked slowly out into the cool evening 
air, and found my old schoolfellow, Jack 
Stafford, gazing through the half-open door 
of the native quarters, where the sight that 
met my eyes when I joined him almost 
effaced the memory of my pain for a 
moment. 

I must mention that the distinctive livery 
of our “boys” in the engineering works of 
which I was the head at that time consisted 
of whitey-brown sugar sacks, one of which 
was presented to each hand on the day of his 
engagement, and, with a hole for the head and 
two for the arms, constituted a garment that 
was a substantial addition to the usual native 
waistcloth and half-dozen bead and copper 
bracelets. His magnificent ebony proportions 
scarcely concealed by this combination of 
coverings, Jim Crow was now stalking slowly 
up and down in the centre of the quarters, 
his hands clasped carelessly behind his back, 
his thick lips obtruded in a desperate 
attempt at a white man’s cheerful whistle, 
and my wretched strip of a collar, upside 
down, circling his black neck and fastened 
carefully in front with a rusty nail! A crowd 
of comrades chattered excitedly at a respect- 
ful distance, with many gesticulations and 
noisy comments on this new and wonderful 
possession. 

An irrepressible guffaw from my com. 
panion revealed our presence and disposed 
of Jim's dignity on the spot. A wide- 
mouthed grin of conscious delight effaced 
the whistle, and he advanced quickly to- 
wards us, one great black paw outstretched. 

Kippel. Baas! Ple-e-ese—kippel ! ” 

„Why, Jim, you've got kippel!' I replied, 
pointing to the nail inserted through the 
stud-holes. *'You don’t want one." 

„Oh, yes, Baas! That no good! No 
good 'tall!" he was wrestling with the nail 
to get it out. That all bad! Now, Baas,” 
throwing it triumphantly away, “no got 
kippel! Ple-e-ese, Baas ! ” 

* Oh, very well!" I answered, amused at 
this ingenious settlement of the question. 
* I'll give you one presently. Now, Stafford, 
let’s go back to the house. My head is fit 
to split this evening ! " 

Stafford glanced at me keenly, and then 
caught my arm. 

„Steady, old man!” he cried, looking 
rather anxious. '* What have you been doing 
to yourself? Going over to the works again, 
I suppose, without a hat on, because one of 
the boys ran a nail into his finger and 
howled creation down ! " 

* Something of the sort," I answered 
feebly. “Tve got a touch of fever to-night.” 
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„And sunstroke too!“ he answered, help- 
ing me carefully over the doorstep. ‘ You 
look like it!“ 

Here & mist, which had been gradually 
gathering before my eyes, blotted everything 
out, and it seemed a long time before I 
opened them again for a moment and found 
myself in bed with a dim figure leaning over 
me in the darkness. 

“i can’t stay longer, old chap "—Stafford's 
voice sounded strangely thin and far-away. 
"[ hate leaving you like this, but it can't 
be helped. I've kicked and tipped your 
nigger, and I guess he'll do his level best for 
to-night. Someone will be round to-morrow 
morning, first thing." 

He disappeared, and a black shadow took 
his place, while consciousness gradually for- 
sook me again. 

After a time, uneasy thoughts began to 
flit across my brain, like scraps of night- 
mare; a train of hideous figures which gave 
way at last to a glimpse of my old home. I 
could catch sight of the pater's white head, 
bent as usual over the study table, and 
Dandy, the terrier, was rooting for rats just 
under the window. No, it was men who 
were digging; a little group of men, in the 
hot, shifting sand; the study window had 
disappeared, but I hardly missed it. Ihat 
was it they were lowering into the hole? 
Something heavy, something that 1 identi- 
fied in a wondering, uncertain way with 
myself. So this was what it had come to! 
All that striving and toiling and enduring— 
to be put “under” in a strange land and 
straightway forgotten ! 

I think I must have been getting excited, 
for I remember a feeling as of violent move- 
ments, when suddenly the sound of a furious 
scuffle outside recalled my wandering senses, 
and I came to myself with a sudden, definite 
fear of impending danger. 

The noise ceased, and the curtain over my 
doorway moved gingerly aside ; a huge black 
figure framed itself in the aperture, and, as 
my heart seemed to stop beating for an 
instant, a thin white band round the. upper 
part of the body arrested my perception, and 
with a desperate mental effort I recognised 
—my collar! I sank back in hysterical 
laughter, and the last sound I can remember 
was Jim Crow's voice, as he carefully re- 
placed the scattered bedclothes— 

„All right, Baas; all right! Bad man, 
Baas; very bad! Kippel, Baas——ple-e- 
ese!“ 

They tell me it was ten days afterwards 
when I awoke to find Stafford standing by 
my bedside, talking to an English nurse, in 
her cool blue uniform; the room was re- 
arranged and cared for, and to my un- 
accustomed eyes looked a heaven of comfort. 
But my weakness was terrible, and it was not 
till long after, in the days of my convalescence, 
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that I heard all that had happened in that 
eventful night. 

I was lying on a sofa one afternoon, when 
& tall black figure passed quickly by the 
window, and I turned to my friend, who had 
ridden over to visit me for a few hours— 

Stafford, I dreamt I saw Jim Crow, collar 
and all, standing by my bedside when I was 
ill. Wasn't it absurd?“ 

To my astonishment, Stafford leant over 
without answering and felt my pulse. 

“Steady enough!” he muttered. Then 
louder, ** Jameson, that was no dream. Can 
you listen to a little story quietly ? ” 

Smiling at my eager eyes, he began without 
waiting for an answer. 

" You know Billy, the 
driver -— ” 

^ Why," I interrupted, that was the fellow 
whose whip I scotched the very day I was 
taken ill." 

„Ah!“ remarked Stafford, that accounts 
for it. We guessed he must have had some 
sort of grudge against you, but we didn't 
know what. Well, it seems the boys had a 
Jollitication that night, in honour of the 
overseers being away, and before it was very 
Inte this fellow got mad drunk. To cut 
matters short, he came up here with a knife 
in his hand and just enough sense to know 
what he mennt to do with it." 

I gasped with astonishment, and Stafford 
continued rather hurriedly. 

“ Your boy— Yellow Peas, I believe you call 
him "—I nodded—“ had absconded to this 
same glorification, in spite of all the trouble 
I had spent on him, and accordingly you 
would have been quite alone if — ” 

“ If Jim Crow had not come up to get his 
kippel," I cried excitedly. 

* Exactly. Now, Jameson, if you don't lie 
down 1 won't finish the tale. He hung 
about the place, it seems, and was just in 
time to catch this scoundrel and send him to 
the right-about. It must have been worth 
seeing; they are each of them Hercules 
personified. Well, he stayed on with you for 
the rest of the night, and the Blakes were 
over here in the morning. And 80.“ 
continued Stafford, lighting his cigarette with 
suspicious care, “if it hadn't been for that 
wretched old collar of yours, my boy ——" 

“ Thank God ! " I said reverently, and there 
was silence for a moment. 

Jim Crow had his collar stud, and a 
gorgeous one it was! In fact, I had it specially 
made for him, to suit the “ nigger " taste. He 
gave up the old collar in exchange for half a 
dozen brand-new ones, for I wanted to keep 
it as a memento of a narrow escape, but I 
doubt if any inducement whatever would 
persuade him to part with that most unusual 
and dazzling arrangement, known throughout 
the length and breadth of the camp as Jim’s 
kippel.“ 
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T first of our series of 
cycling routes dealt 
with the Great North Road, 
and now in our last article 
we purpose describing 
what might fitly be desig- 
nated the Great Eastern 
Road. It follows pretty 
closely the same course às 
the main line of the Great 
Eastern Railway, and al- 
though it may not be so 
famous in the annals of 
cycling as the former road, 
it is the great highway 
from London to the prin- 
cipal towns and cities of 
East Anglia, as well as to 
those popular seaside re- 
sorts— Lowestoft and Yar- 
mouth. 

We will pass over the 
first six miles of traffic 
riding and tram lines as far 
as Ilford, which has lately 
developed into a populous 
residential suburb, as well 
as the intervening stretch 
of bad macadam road 
which separates that place 
from the market town of 
Romford, where the huge 
brewery of Ind, Coope, and 
Co., stands out as a promi- 
nent object on the sky-line. 
Romford is a pleasant little 
town, commanding good 
views of the high land to 
the south of the Thames 
from Charlton to Belve- 
dere. It was the capital of 
a district known as **the 


Bower! a favourite resort 
of the Saxon kings; and, 
according to an old legend, 
Edward the Confessor nsed 
to retire there for devotion, 
but, being disturbed by the 
nightingales, he prayed that 
they might disappear, since 
when one has never been 
heard to sing in the park, 
although they are numer- 
ous and full of song im- 
mediately without its pre- 
cincts. 

The road surface as well 
ns the scenery improves 
after Romford is left be- 
hind, but it is collar work 
for some miles through 
Hare Street and Brook 
Street to Brentwood, end- 
ing with a stiff pull up to 
that elevated Essex town, 
which might appropriately 
have been called Phænix- 
ville, as it arose on the 
ashes of a burnt wood. 
The Old White Hart Inn 
here dates from 1480, and 
its yard still contains a 
picturesque overhanging 
gallery, characteristie of 
the old coaching inns of 
the eastern counties. Essex 
is by no means so flat and 
uninteresting a county as 
it is popularly supposed to 
be, and the views around 
Brentwood are charming. 
From the Laindon Hills, 
south-east of Brentwood, 
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embracing Southend pier 
and the forts of Sheerness, 
with the ever-passing fleet 
of shipping moving up and 
down the great waterway. 

The rider now has a plea- 
sant declining run through 
Shenfield and Mountnessing 
.0 Ingatestone, a quiet old 
town, which until lately 
seemed to have fallen asleep, 
with little chance of ever 
waking up again, since the 
locomotive had put an end 
to the glories of the road. 
Its name is interpreted to 
mean: Ing, the meadow ; 
at-ye-stone, at the (Roman) 
milestone. If monuments 
have any attraction for the 
tourist, he will find some 
splendid; ones to the Petre. 
family in the old church. 

There is a sharp rise JE - 
into Margaretting, the net one 
village encountered, and — 
also into Widford, where the PAYER REY E 
little rivulet Ash, a tributary 
of the Chelmer, is crossed, 
and a long mile beyond 
we enter the capital of Essex, the old 
town of Chelmsford. Formerly the London 
Road passed through Writtle, and was not 
directed through Chelmsford until the 
reign of Henry r, when Maurice, Bishop 
of London, built the first stone bridge 
over the river. Although it does not 
appear to have participated in any great 
events of English history, the town contri. 
buted several victims to the stake in Queen 
Mary's reign. In 1645 the fires were 
lighted for a different purpose— no less than 
the punishment of witchcraft. A less bar- 
barous and more curious custom prevailed 
here somewhat later. At every county elec- 
tion a mock election was celebrated upon 
a small island, called Mesopotamia, the suc- 
cessful candidates being duly chaired and— 
ducked. 

Having accomplished twenty-eight miles 
of our journey, we leave the old Conduit on 
our right, and pass out of the town by Spring- 
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field Street to the village of Springfield, 
through Boreham and Hatfield Peveril 
to Witham, an ancient little town which 
dates its origin from the year 913, when 
Edward the Elder went “with some of his 
forces into Essex, and built and fortitied the 
town of Witham." From Kelvedon, three 
or four miles beyond, an interesting dé(Our 
of five miles may be made tosee the pictur- 
| esque and magnificent brick and terra-cotta 
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entrance tower of Layer Marney Hall. It 
was built in the year 1520 by Henry, Lord 
Marney, and was but the commencement of 
a noble residence which was never completed 
in consequence of the family becoming ex- 
tinct. In the church hard by there are 
some ancient monuments to the Marney 
family. 

A quickly undulating road, with rather 
more up hill than down, leads onward from 
Kelvedon, past Mark’s Tey, to the pleasant 
suburbs of Colchester, just over fifty miles 
from our starting-place at Whitechapel, an 
important business and garrison town, and a 
place which teems with interesting relics of 
the past. 

Before the invasion by the Romans, 
Colchester was a place of considerable 
importance, and here were many gallant 
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fights, notably when Boadicea, Queen of the Jceni, attacked and 
recaptured Camalodunum from the invading enemy. The Romans 
again captured it, erected publie edifices, a temple to Claudius, 
triumphal arches, and. statues and altars. Constantine the Great 
is said to have been born here. In 1830, in digging for the founda- 
tions of the Essex Hospital, some workmen came upon one of the 
finest relies of Roman art that has ever been discovered in England 
—a sphinx, carved in freestone, now to be seen, with other curiosi- 
ties, in the Colchester Museum. 

The Castle, which we depict, is à Norman structure with walls 
30 ft. thick at the foundation, diminishing to 11 ft. thick at the 
upper storey. It has experienced a changeful history. Once the 
banner of France floated from its walls, when Prince Louis, who 
had been asked over by the Barons to assist them against King 
John, eaptured Colchester on his own account. How Henry m. 
again obtained possession of it is a matter of history. A few years 
ago, Colchester and other places in the eastern counties were 
shaken by earthquake, but fortunately it failed to make any impres- 
sion upon the solid castle walls, which are built of a mixture of 
flint, stone, and Roman brick. The town walls originally encom. 
passed an area of 1,000 yards in length, and 600 in breadth. The 
line is still in a great measure unbroken, and the masses extant are 
interesting to the architect. 

To descend to the present time, it may also be noted that Col- 
chester is famous, amongst other things, for its oyster fishery. It 
is under the control of a company of dredgermen, and produces 
annually from 10,0007. to 12,0001. ‘Worth ef thésesluscious dainties. 
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Colchester is a town of many hills, and in 
leaving it we must descend East Hill, which 
is steep and generally rough. It is a fairly 
good road onward for six miles as far as Gun 
Hill, near Dedham, where we drop suddenly 
down, with a very awkward bend, to the 
bridge which crosses the Stour. Here we 
pass from Essex into Suffolk, through a 
district which has become known as 
Constable’s country, from the fact that the 
great landscape painter, who was born at 
East Bergholt and went to school at Dedham, 
painted many of his most celebrated pictures 
in the valley of the Stour. At the first 
school which young Constable attended the 
master was in the habit of absenting himself 
from his school on certain love-making ex- 
peditions, and the usher used the boys pretty 
much as he liked, his liking taking the form 
of flogging them unmercifully all round. As 
a boy he was fond of drawing and painting, 
but his father, who was a miller in well-to-do 
circumstances, intended the lad to follow his 
own trade, and for about a year he worked 
carefully and well in one of his father's mills. 
It was Sir George Beaumont— a fashionable 
authority of the day on matters relating to 
taste and the fine arts—who first detected 
promise in John Constable's sketches, and 
through his influence the elder Constable 
was persuaded to consent to bis son visiting 
London for the purpose of ascertaining what 
chance he had of succeeding in life as a 
painter. A visit to the National Gallery, 
where several of his best works may be seen, 
will demonstrate his success. 

Through Stratford St. Mary we travel on, 
with various ups and downs and sharp bends 


in the road, by way of Copdock and Wash- 


brook until the long descent to Ipswich com- 
mences, and we enter our destination, sixty- 
eight miles from the starting-point, by St. 
Matthew's Street and Westgate Street, where 
very careful riding is necessary owing to the 
narrowness of the thoroughfare and the 
double lines of tramway, which are laid at a 
lower level than the general surface of the 
road. 

Ipswich takes its name not from the great 
watery highway, the Orwell, on which it 
stands, but from the little river Gipping. G 
and Y are letters formerly much interchanged, 
so that Gyppeswyche naturally became Yppes- 
wiche, from which itis an easy transition to 
Ipswich. There are plenty of cld houses 
and interesting antiquities to be seen in 
Ipswicb, but undoubtedly the favourite 
curiosities are the “Ancient House" in 
the Butter-market, and Wolsey’s Gate, 
of which we give a sketch. The former is 
remarkable for its external ornamentation 
or pargetting, which is only equalled in its 
lavish display by the carved woodwork and 
roofs of the interior. Cardinal Wolsey was 
born in a house near St. Nicholas’ Church in 
1471 and in 1528 he built a college in what 
is now called College Street, with the inten- 
tion of making his native place a university 
town. Three years after the commencement 
of building, however, Wolsey was disgraced and 
the college razed to the ground. No part of it 
now remains except the brick Tudor gateway, 
which, although leaning forward into the 
street, is still in good condition. 

Charles Dickens laid the scenes of two of 
the most ludicrous situations in which the 
celebrated Mr. Pickwick ” found himself in 
the town of Ipswich. The “Green Gate," 
where Sam Weller watched Job Trotter, and 
through which Mr. Pickwick was taken to 
answer for his conduct before the magistrate, 
is still pointed out. The “Great White 
Horse " Hotel also still flourishes. Dickens 
refers to the sign which stands over the 
doorway as “a stone statue of some ram- 
pacious animal, with flowing mane and tail, 
distinctly resembling an insane cart-horse.”’ 
Within this house Mr. Pickwick inadvertently 
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went to bed in another guest's room, and had 
the amusing adventure with the “lady in 
yellow curl-papers.“ 

There is plenty more to be seen in Ipswich 
by those who are interested in old towns and 
buildings; and numberless pleasant excur- 
sions may be made in the neighbourhood 
which we have not space to enumerate. Felix- 
stowe is but ten miles off, and to Lowestoft, 
by way of Saxmundham and Yoxford, is a 
distance of forty-four miles, whilst Yarmouth 
—the cockney's paradise—is ten miles 
beyond. 
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OUR B. O. P.? DRAUGHTS 


COLUMNS. 


PART VI.—EXCHANGE STRATEGY (conttnued).— 
TWO-FOR-ONE AND THREE-FOR-ONE 
EXCHANGES. 


N our classification of Exchange Strategy 
the two-for-one and the three-for-one 
forms of exchange fell respectively into the 
third and fourth classes. To secure these 
by strategy or oversight of the adversary is 
termed, as we have said, winning the 
exchange. We propose now to show the 
student a number of typical instances pass- 
ing, as before, from the simple to the more 
complex phases of each strategical idea. 
Place a black man each upon squares 
numbers 18 and 20, with a white man each 
upon 27 and 32, and you have a simple and 
direct instance of a two-for-one exchange. 
Or, with another black man added upon 9 or 
10, you have a three-for-one coup. In either 
case the move from 27 to 24 wins. Now vary 
the principle of this coup by placing black 
men on 9, 11, and 20; with white men on 18, 
27, and 32. White can now win by a long- 
reach “shot ” by playing first from 18 to 15, 
which, black taking, 27 to 24 for white 
secures the coup. This instance of the 
* gtraight-cut " exchange may be shown in a 
more concealed form thus: 
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White to move and win. 


White here moves from 27 to 23, black 
captures 20 to 24, white 18 to 15, black 11 to 
18, white 23 to 14, black 9 to 18, and white 
secures the final and winning capture by 32 
to 14. 

To commence again with another simple 
instance of a two-for-one exchange. Place 
black men on 11, 15, and 16, with white men 
on 90, 23, 24, and 28. White here gains an 
oblique double capture by moving from 24 
to 19. 

Now place all your black and white pieces 
on the board in order for play. Place the 
white pieces next to you, and carefully 
observe a pretty combination of the stra- 
tegical forms we ure describing which is 


Aw 
Ww be 


brought out in the opening stages of the 
following game : 


ILLUSTRATIVE GAE No. 4. 


11 to 16 19 to 15 4 to 11 

23 to 18 10 to 19 27 to 24 

16 to 20 18 to 14 20 to 27 

24 to 19 9 to 18 81to 8 
8 to ll 22 to 8 


This compound coup was first shown 250 
years ago in a Spanish work on draughts, 
published in Saragossa in the year 1650. It 
enables white to presently secure a king. 
and, with the advantage of a piece into the 
bargain, he has an easy win in hand. Get 
your friend to take blacks and try it. Black's 
third move, 8 to 11, is the earliest losing 
move on record. 

Again, place your pieces in the order for 
play with the whites nextto you. Play care- 
fully the following game and observe the 
phases of exchange strategy we are dealinz 
with. The extremely beautiful and intricate 
sequence of exchanges will be found pleasing 
and surprising, as well as instructive. 
(Notice the letter-indicators in italics and 
brackets where they occur, and refer to our 
explanatory notes to the moves so marked): 


ILLUSTRATIVE GAuE No. 5. 


11 to 15 10 to 15 7 to 14 (b) 

29 to 18 24 to 19 18 to 9 

15 to 22 15 to 24 5 to 14 

25 to 18 28 to 19 22 to 17 (c) 
8 to 11 11 to 16 13 to 22 

29 to 25 19 to 15 26 to 10 
4to 8 9to13(a) 6 to 15 

25 to 22 15 to 10 23 to 19 (4) 


(a) This is the move which allows the 
brilliant compound exchange, and which 
loses. The safe and correct play for black is 
16 to 20 instead. 

(b) If black take 6 to 15 we have an 
instance of the straight cut two-for-one. as 
shown above. 

(c) Here is an instance of the oblique 
two-for-one, with black's after-take (6 to 
15) permitting of a pretty three-for-one 
capture. 

(d) Whichever way black takes, white 
leaps over three men and crowns his man 
on square 4. 

To take another form of the simple or 
direct two-for-one exchange, place black men 
on 17 and 18, with white men on 25 and 30. 
White obviously wins by playing 25 to 
29. But observe the following concealed 
instance : 
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WHITE 
White to move and win by the two-for-onc. 


White here plays 30 to 26. Black tak- 
the man hopelessly en prise, and white win 
by 26 to 23. 

Now observe the following problemati ti 
instance of the same idea, where the Wo- or- 


one is deferred in a way much more 
obscurely, and is more difficult to sight : 
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White to move and draw. 


In this situation white is a man short, but 
nas the opportunity to force a pretty little 
niece of play, and, recovering his man, equal- 
ises the game. Thus: 24 to 20 forces black 
to plav 7 to 11 or lose two pieces. White 
shen plays 19 to 15, black 11 to 18, white 20 
to 11, and, black moving his man on 23 out 
of danger, allows 26 to 22 for white, which 
ultimately draws. 

To go back again to another simple instance 
of a two-for-one exchange. Place black men 
on 15, 18, and 23, with white men on 25, 27, 
and 32. White moves and wins by 25 to 22. 
Now extend the same coup into a more intri- 
cate form: 
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WHITE 
White to move and win. 


Here white first plays 15 to 10, and, after 
black's capture, he plays 25 to 22 and takes 
turee pieces. 

Now carefully follow the appended game, 
with the whites next you, and the same 
strategical idea will be seen to unfold in the 
form of a snare : 


ILLusTRATIVE GAME No. 6 


11 to 15 5 to 14 22 to 17 

23 to 18 22 to 17 11 to 16 (a) 
8 to 11 15 to 18 81 to 27 

27 to 23 26 to 22 16 to 23 
4to 8 11 to 15 25 to 22 

23 to 19 17 to 13 18 to 25 
9 to 14 7 to 11 27 to 4 

18 to 9 


(4) Black has played quite a safe and cor- 
rect game up to his previous move, but now 
falls into the snare so skilfully laid. for him. 
White obtains an early king and, having a 
further man to take on square 25 after black’s 
next move, he should win easily. 
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These instances could be multiplied, and 


cach idea extended into a progressive series 
passing rom the obvious to the obscure—the 
simple to the problematical. It must suffice 
to show one further illustration of a kind of 
exchange which may be often adapted to the 
endings of games: 


BLACK 


WHITE 
White to move and win. 


Here white has a choice of a two-for-one 
capture or a three-for-two capture either 
being sufficient to win. 11 to 7 would en- 
able white to capture the two black men. 
But by playing 19 to 15 first, and, after black’s 
take, moving 11 to 7, he captures the black 
king as well. 

Our next article will be devoted to the Slip 


Exchange. 
( To be continued.) 
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AUDI ALTERAM PARTEM. 


H. Str. JonN SEAMER. 


1 Master sighed as he vat in his chair, 
And a sigh from the Boy uprose: 
The class-Croom was stuffy, and both of them felt 
The burden of life and its woes. 
Ench looked at the other, and what in the world 
Were they thinking, do you suppose ? 


The Master thought: “What a lappy life! 
How careless, how free from pain ; 

Whose only sorrow a lesson forgot, 
Whose ooly terrcr the cane! 

If the choice could be given me now," thought lie, 
“I would be a schoolboy again.” 


The Boy thought: “Oh, what a time he has, 
With never a lesson to say: 

With no preparation, nor punishment hour, 
When he wants to go out and play. 

If I could be just what I liked," thought he, 
*I would be a schoolmaster to-day." 


And this is the Moral (in spite of the fact 
That some regard Morals as rot): 

“Don't pine for a change from your present estate, 
But be bravely content with your lot ; 

For although you may wish you were eomebod y. else, 
If you knew, it’s as well that you're not!” 


— 028620. 


OUR NOTE BOO, 


WORDS OF CHEER. 


Rev. J. D. JONES, B.D., of Bournemouth, speaking 
recently at Exeter Hall, said: " He owed the chicf 
delight of his boyhood to the Boy's Own Paper. He 
remembered the delight with which he had read the 
stories of Kingston and others, and could scarcely wait 
for the next Wednesday to come round. He still 
believed init. He left off reading it for a time because 
he was too busy, but now it had reappeared in Lis 
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house. He had a son who read it with the seme 
delight as he had done in former days, and who waited 
with the sam? eagerness for the next number. If 
asked who was the greatest benefactor of boyhood, he 
would ssy the Editor of the Boy's Own Paper, who had 
been the guide, mentor, and friend of his youth.” 


R. W. C. writes to us from Aldershot: “J take this 
opportunity of stating that for the lust eight years, and 
I am now 18, the ‘BO.P.’ has been a friend and com- 
panion to me. My father, who is an army Scripture 
reader, saw the B. O. P.“ at Bloemfontein. He was 
attached tothe 2nd Gloster Regt. and was invalided 
home with fever. Your paper has been a great 
blessing to me from its manly. moral advice, which, 
with God's help, I am trying to live up to.” 
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ABOUT THE SNAIL. 


SoME interesting facts concerning the mollusca 
appear in a little book, * Our Country's Shells, and How 
to know Them," published by Simpkin, Marshall, by 
W. J. Gordon, whose name is so familiar to readers of 
cur pages. Snails have sense of locality. The author 
tells us that. allowing for his limited means of Joco- 
motion, the snail is as good a homer asa pigeon : ^ Hc 
will go out every evening and be found at home again 
every morning, and, what is more, hecan find food over 
A garden wall and return to tell his mate and take ber 
back with him to have a meal, and then escort her 
home again ; and for months he haa been known to 
live in the same crevice, and in one case at least he has 
bccn taught to come out and show himself when spoken 
to. Not only is it the land species that go foraging ; 
even the limpet will go for a cruise as soon as the rising 
tide covers it, and return to its pit before the ebb has 
left it dry agnin. 

Again, slow as the snail may be in his movements, he 
is not weak, “He can drag vertically nine times his 
own weight, ani there is one experiment of Sandford's 
in which a specimen weighing a third of an ounce 
dragged along a smooth table twelve reels of cotton, a 
pair of scissors, a screwdriver, a key, and a knife, ail 
tied on, one behind the other, the weight of the lond 
being seventeen ounces, or more than fifty times the 
Weight of the drawer, the proportion being the same 
as if a twelve-stone man were to pull along 3 tons 
15 cut.” Who could despise a snail after that? 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


[TweNTy-THiRD ANNUAL SERIES.) 
[Continued from page 687.) 


Writing Competition. 
Age 17. 
Prize—10s. 6d. 


CHARLES WHITCOMB NORRIS, 
Dalston, N.E. 


2 Stannard  Itoad 


CERTIFICATER, 
(Names stand in order of merit.) 


Clive Aubrey L. Morant, Danesbury House, Burghley 
Road, St. Andrew's Park, Bristol; Henry Frank Haden, 
Victoria Villa, Pontnewynydd, near Pontypool, Mon. ; 
Bert James Deacon, 6 London Road, Coventry ; William 
F. Coles, 33 Little Smith Street, North Richmond, 
Melbourne, Australia; Henry James Neal, 6 Worning- 
ton Road, North Kensingtcu, w.: Lewis Taylor, 2 
Acacia Villas, Queen's Road, Beccles, Suffolk ; William 
Edward Booth, Boaz Island. Bermuda , John Howard 
Machin, 90 Hall Street, Stockport; Frederick William 
Clay, 94 Anchor Street, London Road, Chelmsford, 
Essex; George Alfred Newne, 12 Abbey Road, Anfield, 
Liverpool; John Andrew McCrorie, Craigview, Monk- 
ton, Ayrshire, Scotland; Walter Rokeby Maddock, 
5 Hamilton Road, Stapleton Road, Bristol: Jacobina 
Daniel, 28 Deyne Avenue, Rusholme, Mauchester; 
Noei Oswald Robinson, Woodlands, Alderley Edge, 
Cheshire; Joseph Furnival Bebbington, 3 Berne Grove, 
Pinderfields Road, Wakefield, Yorkshire; Lizzie 
Webberley, Moneta House, Dresden, Longton, Staffs: 
Frederiek Ravenhill, 7 Nottingham Road, Isleworth. 
Middlesex : James Alexander Haley, 4 Raeberry Street, 
Glasgow ; Robert Henry Alderson, 13 Thoruton Street, 
King Cross, Halifax, Yorkshire ; Julian Herbert Gepp, 
Estancia * Santa Ana,” Cerros de Ojolmi, Departamento 
de Flores, Uruguay, South America; W. J. Stribley, 
Middle Street, Padstow, Cornwall; Charles Henry 
Hyde, 7 Raleigh Place, Westbury, Sherborne, Dorset ; 
Helen Kendrick, 1 Devonshire Place, Pennsylvania, 
Exeter; Wilfrid Biggin, Woodford, near Thrapstone, 
Northamptonshire: Sidney F. Bates, 28 Upper Wal- 
house Street, Walsall; F. H. Middleton, 38 Grafton 
Road, Bedford; Arthur Owens. 42 Arkles Lane. 
Anfield, Liverpool; A. Winterton, Haslemere. Rich. 
mond Wood Road. Bournemouth, Hauts: Herbert 
John Lewis, Sunny Dale, Tupsley, lIereford ; Fredrick 
Harry Eley, 61 Whitworth Road, Plumstead: Cecil 
Hibbit, 44 Cliffe Road, Strood, Kent; Charles Cattser, 
Wood End House, Kingsbury Road, Erdivgton, near 
Birmingham. 

(To be continned.) 


W. G. B. A.—You can get the particulars from the 
secretary of the Dental Hospital in Leicester Square. 
You have to be apprenticed. 


ANXIOUS ( Leicester). —Wec fear you could only get it 
now by advertising—say on the cover of our weekly 
number (cost 3d.) or on the cover of monthly part 
(cost &d.). Tou could send up your “ wanted ” to our 
publishers enclosing stamps for payment. 


D. D.—1. Model-vacbt fittings from Stevens, Model 
Dockyard, Aldgate; or see our advertisement sheet. 
2. Wear a stall on your thumb for a timc. 


H. N. HI. LIAnD.— I. The offices of the Navy League 
are in Victoria Street, Westminster. 2. We can give 
no such list. Get a copy of The Shipping Gazette," 
and pick out the names of shipowners from the 
advertisements. 


J. MEYER.—Consuls have to pass an examination in 
English, French, and the language of the port at 
which they are appointed to reside. They are also 
examined in the British mercantile and commercial 
law relating to shipping, negotiable instruments 
and contracts of insurance, etc. The fee for examina- 
tion is from one pound to six, and further particulars 
regarding it and the examination can he obtained 
from the Foreign Secretary, or from the secretary of 
the Civil Service Commission, Victoria Street, 
Westminster. Salaries range from nothing a year up 
to a thousand or more. 


C. Y. Simpson.—You can get it all from the Secretary 
of the Institute, whose address is Staple Inn, 
Holborn. 


Lony.—]. There is a book by Dr. W. T. Greene. 
published by Upcott Gill, 170 Strand, 2. We prefer 
it 80. i 


W. C. DAVIDSON, F. A. HOWLETT, and others.—Why do 
vou send us these ancient conundrums? They are 
the things with which Rahere amused King Henry! 


D. E. H CAMPBELL.—1. Being on the spot, you should 
apply by letter to the head of the force. 2. You can 
obtain a book on the militia from Messrs. Clowes & 
Son, of Charing Cross. 3. Probably. 4. Rules as to 
health suitable for this country are not always suitable 
for the tropics. 


BooKRINDER.—Mnteriala for bookbinders are sold by 
Hymans, in St. Bride Street, Ludgate Circus. 


STEWART.—]1. The navy is the better, if your parents 
can afford it. It means a private allowance until you 
become a lieutenant. 2. There are no apprentices on 
first.class liners. 


H. GAURDEN.— You can get them at any shop where 
electrical materials are sold. 


C. C. V.—Write to his publishers, enclosing a letter 
(stam ped) and requesting thetn to forward it. 


E. Ca MPRELL.- The last plates of eggs were ín Vols. 
XVI. and XVIII. The birds were in Vol. IV. All 
are now out of print with us. 


H. Rose.—It was not suitable for us, and we returned 
it. 

RABBITER and S. T. R.— Yon had far better get proper 
guns and pay the license like men. 


C. H. Moonz.— 1. You can get it at any chemist’s. 
9. “Graphs and Graph-Making," in the cighth part 
of our "Indoor Games." 


CASTILIAN.— See any “ Handbook to Government Situa- 
tions." It would take too much space to answer all 
your questions here. You would have to work for 
some years before you could pass the examination for 
the Indian Civil Service, as your attainments are not 
at present sufficient. 


SIGNAL.—Long and short waves, always to the right. 
pausing at the end of each word. Give the pre 
paratory signal. 


W. J. B.—Hints on preparing skins will be found in the 
seventh part of our Indoor Games." 


C. B. S. R.—1. About tlic same, taking year by yenr. 
2. It depends on the style in which you live, but in a 
small family of the class to which the boys belong it 
costs rather more at a day school. You have to re- 
member the cost of board and lodging and other 
things. 3. The fees are about 40. a term, three terms 
in a year ; aud this is the average. 
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R. J. C. — You wil! find all about Balloons in parte eleven 
and twelve of our Indoor Games.“ 


BREEDING CANARIES (Old. Boy).—Yolk of hard-boilel 


SrANLEY.—Thliey all have to ride, and they join the 
corps—not any particular company. 


CARAVAN (Miss Green).— No ; Dr. Gordon Stables does 
not hire bis caravan. Better have one built. 
Ordinary gipsy-caravans are mostly filthy in the 
extreme. 


Stovr (Perspiring)--1. You sweat because you are 
stout. 2. Handwriting poor. 3. We may. 
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egg and breadcrumb or biscuit-crumb. A tea- 
spoonful a day for each bird. Canary-secd and rape. 
Don't buy quack seeds. 


LIZARDS, ETC. (E. A. H.).—1. Insects and mealworms 
2. White mice, canary-seed. 3. Caunot tell you. 
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FURZE-CLAD cottage with sides of rough 
rubble stone was the home of J2m. 
The cottage stood alone in the midst of a 


wild waste of moorland. Whichever way 
the eye turned there was no other human 
habitation to be seen, and no sign of 
humanity, if we except the gleaming railway 
metals, which, like two thin silver streaks, 
stretched away in the hazy distance, narrow- 
ing, and gradually narrowing, until they 
came at last to a vanishing-point, where the 
surface of the moor bulged upwards into two 
lone and rugged hillocks, between which the 
shining metals ran and pursued their onward 
course on the farther side. 

It will be understood, then, that, living as 
he did in the midst of that solitary waste, 
there were few neighbours with whom Jern 
could have any intercourse ; perhaps he did 
not desire it, for generally he was morose 
and sullen, and had little heart for speech, 
answering only with a short grunt the salu- 
tation of any stray wayfarer across the 
moor. 

And yet there were times when Jem’s 
sullen temper would change almost to cheer- 
fulness, and his lips would curve into a smile, 
while even his vacant eyes would take into 
them a look very near to the clear gaze of 
perfect sanity. There was only one person 
in the world, however, who could work that 
transformation scene in Jem, and that was 
Miss Evelyn! 

Evelyn Trehearne was her correct appel- 
lation; and she lived in the huge house, right 
away across the five miles of desolate moor- 
land ; but it is questionable whether witless 
Jem had wit enough to grasp the fact that 
she might have a surname; to him she was 
always Miss Evelyn." 

Jem had always been known as witless! 
He had come into the world as promising a 
baby boy as the fondest mother could wish 
for, and no one could have prophesied then 
his subsequent infirmity. By the time he 


had reached the age of two, however, it was 


evident, even to the senses of his doating 
mother, that the tiny lad was different from 
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WITLESS JEM. 


By Frank YERLOCK, 
Author of “ Phil Flippin's Rise," etc. 


other children. He seemed not to understand 
the meaning of toys, although she sometimes 
brought him some from the little market 
town beyond the moors ; and to all efforts to 
interest and amuse him he returned that 
dull stupid stare which went like a knife to 
the mother’s heart. 

As the years passed on and he grew to boy- 
hood, the roystering lads who came picking 
the whins on the moors would try to strike 
a comradeship with Jem, but every effort 
failed; and at last, boy-like, they laughed at 
his queer ways and antics, and christened 
him Witless Jem." 

So long as his mother lived Jem had a 
genuine friend and protector; for the crazed 
brain of the lad only served to bind him 
more strongly to the mother's heart. The 
hand of Death fell heavily upon her, however, 
and still in her prime she died, leaving Jem 
just turning his fourteenth year. 

During the interval between the death and 
the funeral, Jem was not heard to speak a word. 
Whether any food passed his lips no one 
could tell: he refused to come in at mealtime, 
and spent most of his time tramping moodily 
over the moor, returning at intervals to 
crouch in deepest abjection beneath the 
window of the death chamber, emitting low 
sharp moans, like the whine of a dog in 

ain. 

It had been no part of his father’s purpose 
that Jem should attend the funeral, but at 
the time Jem was there. At a far, far 
distance, he followed the little cortége 
across the five miles of moorland, watched 
furtively from behind a gravestone the last 
sad rites; listened with @ stupid wonder to 
the clergyman’s voice as he read the solemn 
words of Committal, and looked with a stare, 
more vacant than ever, when some one took 
up a handful of earth and sprinkled it into 
the grave; and finally, when the sexton’s 
spade had returned the last sod, crept from 
his hiding-place, and kissed again and again 
the cold, clammy clods that now covered the 
form of one who, to his dazed brain, had been 
an angel. | 

From that day Jem was allowed to run 
wild. He was the only child, and his father, 
disappointed that Providence had willed him 
nothing but this witless son, took sparse 
notice of Jem. 

He was different from the lad's mother in 
that respect : Jem’s affliction was to him a 
source of aversion, almost of anger, while it 
had broadened and increased if possible that 
wondrous mother love, which is perhaps the 
nearest human approach to the infinite love 
of God. 

“Good for nothing,“ was his father's 
verdict; and it was partially true; for if he 
set Jem a task, he would go out an hour later 
and find the task just begun, and left so, 
while Jem was nowhere to be seen, or, if 
visible at all, would be perhaps half a mile 
away on the moor, chasing some gaudy ily 
or insect that had caught his eye. 

He set him once to draw water from the 
well and fill a trough, but Jem only worked 
the windlass long enough for the bucket to 
reach the bottom, then, without troubling to 
wind it up again, wandered moodily away ; his 
mind a blank as to the task he had begun. 

So passed three years; and Jem was 
grown into à big, bony youth of seventeen; 
wandering whither he would, over bog and 
moor and fen, staying away from home some- 
times for days together, sometimes returning 
to sleep in the little bare chamber of the 
cottage or making his bed on the straw of 
the cowshed outside. It seemed all one to 


Jem whether he stretched himself on tho 
palliasse in the house, or out on the open 
moorland, or amongst his father’s kine. 

But to Jem’s beclouded mind there was 
at least one bright spot in his darkened 
firmament, and that was “ Miss Evelyn." 

Evelyn Trehearne had chanced to be passing 
the churchyard on that day of the funeral 
three years before. From the silent mournful 
group circling the open grave, her gaze had 
travelled onward until it rested upon a 
curious-looking figure crouching behind a 
neighbouring gravestone. The figure was out 
at elbows, and the frayed extremities of his 
nether garments scarce reached the tops of 
his thick-soled boots. He was hatless too; 
and a thick shock of dark tangled hair covered 
his head, and hung matted about his temples. 
This was Jem. 

Evelyn Trehearne lingered until the service 
was concluded and the company of mourners 
had returned from the grave. Somehow that 
solitary crouching figure had a fascination 
for her, and she waited and watched. Her 
eye followed Jem when he crept at last from 
his hiding-place, and, flinging himself upon 
the ne earthed grave, pressed his lips 
passicnately to the cold sods. Then she 
thought she understood. Stealing quietly 
up, she laid her hand softly on Jem’s ragged 
jacket. Who is it you have lost?” she 
asked gently. 

The touch and the question aroused Jem, 
and he looked up into her face. It was a 
long, yearning look he gave, and when thst 
was done, he shaded his eyes and looked 
again. 

What was it that stood before him? 
Evelyn, in her loose white summer dress and 
with that tender look of sympathy, seemed 
to his scattered wits like something heavenly. 
Evelyn broke the spell by repeating her 
question. 

* You have lost some one you loved?“ 

“Ay! ay! Miss; all—that—I loved,” 
Jem answered, speaking slowly and looking 
up with his bewildered stare. 

“ Your mother, my poor boy? " 

* Ay! an' she's there," and he pointed 
down to the grave. 

Evelyn was puzzled by Jem's look; she 
had never met with him before. 

"But she is not there; her spirit is in 
heaven,” she said softly. 

“Naw! naw! She is there. I—I've bin 
a-watchin’, Miss, an' I—I seed 'em ; but they 
didna know," and a look of low cunning 
came into Jem’s eyes. 

Then Evelyn seemed all at once to under- 
stand. The poor boy’s wits were astray, and 
he was only half responsible for what he 
said or did; and yet he had wit enough to 
know something of what he had lost —of the 
tender love and hope that lay buried beneath 
those sods. 

„What is your name, my boy?“ 

Jem was silent à moment, as though he 
was striving to comprehend the question. 

„Name, eh, Miss? I'’m—I’m—Jem.” 

And where do you live?” 

„Live? and Jem gave a swift sweep of 
his arm towards the moor. 

„That's wheer I lives, Miss; me an’ the 
rabbits, an' the weasels, an' the buttertlies is 
friends," and he gave a low chuckle. 

Evelyn sat down then beside him, and in 
her kind, gentle way tried to explain to 
the half-witted lad that, though his mother's 
body lay deep in the grave below him, vet 
her real self, that part of her which had 
loved him, and which he had loved, had gone 
tc be with God, far above the place where 


the snn shone by day and the stars gleamed 
at night. 

She did not know whether she had been 
very successful in imparting to Jem the idea 
she sought to convey, for he listened in a dull, 
listless fashion, and only nodded occasionally 
while she was speaking. But yet Jem had 
caught a hazy notion of her meaning; and 
when he turned to go back to the moor his 
heart was less core and his soul was 
comforted. Henceforth the sun and the 
stars and the very skies, whether they were 
sea blue or dull with drifting clouds, were 
sacred things to Jem, for somewhere beyond 
these was the only thing he had ever loved. 

Evelyn Trehearne did not forget Jem. 
Before many days had passed she had 
sought out the lonely cottage on the moor 
and seen his father. She did not see Jem 
then, for he was wandering somewhere. 
* Been out since sunrise," his father said, 
* and didn't know when the lad would come 
back; mayhap to-night; if not, to-morrow 
perhaps; perhaps in a week.” 

But as Evelyn walked home she came 
across Jem quite suddenly, lying on his 
back in a grass-green gully, staring up into 
the sky with shaded eves, and muttering 
disconnectedly to himself, That's what her 
said; up there, further than the light; 
further than the stars." 

Evelyn knew then that Jem had caught 
her idea. Then followed another long talk, 
and Evelyn, watching, saw each now and 
then that Jem had a spell of sanity, and she 
made the best use of those moments, hoping 
that anything she might teach him then 
might retain some hold upon his wandering 
mind. 

After that scarce & week passed without 
her coming to talk with Jem. She brought 
him books with many pictures and little 
letter-press, and talked to him about them; 
let him show her rare flowers and plants, 
and herbs, and stones, which he found on 
the moor, and listened very patiently while, 
in hesitating, rambling words, he tried to 
explain them ; and, as they parted after each 
such meeting, Jem would thrust into her 
hand a bunch of moorland flowers, which 
Evelyn would carry home and put in water 
and keep for the witless lad's sake, until he 
gave her a fresh supply. 

Yes, Miss Evelyn was the brightest star 
in witless Jem’s firmament. He loved her 
not with any human passion, but with the 
love of a dog for his master. He would be 
out on the moor watching for hours before 
she came, and would watch in the direction 
she had taken for hours after she was gone, 
and once, when Evelyn was laid up for a 
month, not a day went by but Jem would 
shamble up to the back door of the big 
house and blurt out a stammering inquiry 
after “ Miss Evelyn.” 


It was a day in the dark, drear month of 
November. As yet no snow had fallen, and 
for the time of the year it had been 
uncommonly dry. Wild hurricanes of wind 
had swept the bare moorland until the 
heath and furze were dry as tinder. Out on 
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the moor Jem's father had been cutting 
furze for a fortnight past, binding it in rude 
faggots and stacking it in a great pile, just 
where the moorland dipped to the railway 
cutting. 

Miss Evelyn had been spending a week in 
London, and Jem, by some cunning device, 
had ascertained that she was to come home 
that night by the train which ran across the 
moor when the moon would be rising.” The 
day dawn, and the twilight. and the moon- 
rise, were & few of Jem'stime gauges ; he had 
never yet been brought to understand the 
subtle mysteries of the clock-face. Noteven 
Miss Evelyn had succeeded in that. Before 
sunset Jem was out on the moor, watching 
along the gleaming railway track for the train 
to pass. 

Miss Evelyn would not know he was there, 
but all the same he would watch. If he 
could not see her face or hear her voice, it 
would still be a joy to watch the train go by 
which brought her home again. 

An hour passed, and yet another; the 
twilight faded and the moor grew dark—so 
dark that nothing was visible save the 
twinkling stars, the dim light from the 
cottage on the moor, and the faint gleam 
from a signal-post a mile away up the line. 
Then a ruddy glow appeared sutfusing the 
eastern horizon, and slowly, very slowly, the 
red tip of the moon appeared above it. Jem's 
eyes danced as he saw it, and he cast another 
earnest look along the line in the direction 
the London train would come. 

There was a curious quivering of his lips, 
and a strange, quick panting of his breath as 
he lay there full length among the heather; 
that may have been from suppressed excite- 
ment, or from some other physical failing 
than brain trouble. 

“Ha! What was that ?’’—a long grinding 
rumbling rattle. Jem sprang up with a cry, 
and darted off in the direction of the deep 
cutting where the line ran between the 
bulging hillocks. 

He was there in afew seconds. One of the 
hillocks was gone. Jem stared with eyes 
starting out of their sockets ; then he rubbed 
them and looked again. It was a land-slip ; 
and there, right athwart the lines, lay hundreds 
of tons of earth and rock and stone, heaped 
up into a huge pile. He gave a quick 
agonised glance towards the signal-post, and 
saw by the light it was signalling the line 
as "clear." The signal-box was over a 
mile distant, and he could never reach it in 
time. 

Somehow in that supreme moment Jem 
seemed to collect the wits that had wandered 
for seventeen years. With the speed of a 
hare he turned and fled—tled in the direction 
of the cottage a few hundred yards away ; his 
hair blowing in the wind, his face blanched 
and the heart within him throbbing madly. 

His father was doing something in the 
cowshed and had a horn lantern beside him. 
“Drat that harebrained scamp!”’ he ejacu- 
lated as Jem dashed into the shed with an unin- 
telligible yell, snatched up the lantern, and 
was gone again before he could turn round. 

Jem did not hear his father's words. He 
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was half-way back before his father had 
scarce finished uttering them. 

As he sped on, with the lantern gripped 
tightly, he heard a distant rumble—it was 
the rumble of the approaching train. 

Quicker than thought he had dashed to the 
pile of furze faggots; seizing an armful, he 
sprany, still holding his lantern, on to the 
metals. The furze stack had been built 
about two hundred yards from the slipped 
hillock, and he had an idea that the train 
could be pulled up in that distance. Taking 
one of his faggots, he opened the lantern 
and held it to the flame. Thank God, the 
furze was dry: in another second it was 
blazing between the rails. He flung the 
lantern away then, and, lighting the end of 
another faggot, ran with it for fifty yards up 
the metals and flung it down as the first. 
Then he kindled another and did the same 
thing; and yet a faggot remained. Jem was 
very near the block now. Lighting his last 
faggot, he sprang to the top of the heap of 
earth and rock and began swinging it round 
and round his head until he stood the centre 
of a circle of leaping flame. 


The driver of the evening express, as his 
train dashed on through the heart of the 
moor, became suddenly aware that something 
was wrong. Right ahead of him was a flame 
of fire between the lincs, and ahead of that 
another, and another. and beyond that... 
well, a strange gleaming fiery circle, with 
something in the midst that looked un- 
commonly like à human face; he could not 
say What it was; nevertheless his strong 
hand shut down the brakes and the flying, 
panting, oscillating express slowed down. 

An express cannot stop all at once, and it 
was brought to a stand not a moment too 
soon; past and over one of the flaming 
faggots it ran ; more slowly over a second ; 
slower still over a third; finally coming to a 
full-stop & few feet from a great heap of soil 
and stone which blocked the line from side 
to side, on the top of which lay a still white 
form with blistered arms and hands, and by 
his side the smouldering remains of a burnt 
furze faggot. 

* A near shave that, driver!" said a 
gentleman who had quickly alighted and 
who chanced to he a doctor. 

“Yes, sir; pretty near being a bad 
smash.” 

“Ha! What's this on the hcap here?“ 

„What is it? Who. who is he?" gasped 
a young lady well wrapped in warm furs who 
was following close in the Doctor’s wake. 

The medico made a swift examination. 

" H'm, poor fellow. Heart disease, I should 
sav,’ he muttered. “ Over-excitement. A 
noble lad, whoever he is. Come, Miss Evelyn, 
this is no sight for you " ; but Evelyn was not 
to be restrained ; she half guessed the truth; 
and stooping down gazed on the white calm 
features. The group of passengers were 
surprised to see their young and beautiful 
fellow-traveller press her lips to the still brow, 
and then draw from her pocket ber own 
handkerchief and spread it over the dead 
youth's face. 
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HARROW FAGGING IN THE PAST. 


N taking up the May monthly part of the 
Boy's Own Paper, I came across a short 
article on * Fagging at Harrow School," and 
this naturally caught my attention at once, 
I having been a fag there myself, though at 
a much earlier period than that described in 
the article; and though the duties appear 
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substantially the same, there are several 
minor differences which struck nie. 

But beyond my own experiences I can go 
much farther back, though only by hearsay. 
My father was a Harrow boy before me, and, 
in 1832, was a member of Old Harry's —i. e. 
Harry Drury's—house. From what he told 


me, a fag’s duties in his day were very unlike 
those in my time. 

It must be remembered that school life 
then was much rougher and far less refined 
than even in my day. Fagging then was 
not so well detined or reduced to such a 
system as in later times, and beyond fielding 
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for the eleven in the summer term, the 
lower boys’ duties were mainly confined to 
night fagging, and the night fagging of those 
days was not the innocent employment it 
has since become, seeing that it consisted of 
“breaking bounds ’’—1.e. getting out of some 
convenient window, skulking down the hill- 
side, and creeping into a small public-house 
(* The Castle," I believe it was called) for 
rum shrub for the sixth form ! 

It must have been an exciting employ- 
ment, and one well spiced with danger, for if 
you refused to go you were whopped by the 
sixth form, and if you went and were caught 
you were swished by the Head. But, happily 
for Harrow boys, rum shrub is no longer 
good form. Drinking in any shape has 
disappeared from our great schools, and the 
whole tone of our boys and men has vastly 
improved since the ** good old days." 

But to turn to fagging in my own days, 
1865-67. "There is one form which I notice 
from the article in question has quite dropped 
out, and that is racquet fagging. In those 
days there were two open-air racquet courts, 
and though the walls were topped by screens 
of wire, yet the balls constantly flew over, 
and the racquet fag was stationed in the old 
“ milling ground " (another relic of the past) 
to return them. 

As to House, and breakfast and tea fagging, 
the status of the fag differed in various 
houses. Take my own-—Butler's—as an ex- 
ample. There you were liable to the two 
kinds until you reached the Remove, when 
you could only be impressed for night duties. 
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“Love me, love my dog."—0Old Proverb. 


AS soldiers fight for kings or queens or 
country, so dogs fight for masters or 
mistresses, as courageously, desperately, and 
as heroically. Dogs in defence of their 
owners Will attack the fiercest wild animal, 
even boars, tigers, and lions. We glorify 
such qualities in the man, but we too 
commonly regard the dog with indifference. 
Yet as that enthusiastic friend of these 
“honest creatures, who never fawn on any 
that they love not," Mr. G. R. Jesse, wrote : 
* Take the dog in the aggregate, weigh him 
against ourselves in moral qualities, such as 
patience, trustfulness, unselfishness, how 
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House boy seems to remain very much the 
same as he was thirty-six years ago, except 
we never had to wake the sixth; the butler or 
„ Chaws ’’—1.e. footmen—did that, and we 
had no such luxuries as morning bath to pre- 
pare. We certainly had to carry up the 
‘“‘toshes’’ for the sixth after football, but 
never to take them away afterwards—the 
chambermaids did all that; and beyond 
keeping the fires going, we had nothing 
to do with the rooms, the sixth drew 
their own curtains (if they had any, and I 
don't remember any), and were equal to 
lighting their own gas. 

In Butler's our turns as house boy used to 
come round abont once a fortnight or ten 
days, unless you could get excused, and by a 
little diplomacy this was easily arranged. I 
remember one quarter I got off my turn on 
four consecutive occasions. I watched my 
opportunity, and when a sixth form yelled 
for his breakfast fag, who might be breakfast- 
ing with Butler or detained in school, or for 
some other equally good reason not available, 
I ran up and offered myself as substitute, 
and when I had performed my duties I 
always finished up in the same way, ** I say, 
let me off house boy." “All right, I'll tell 
Potts " (the fag master), and I was at liberty 
for ten days in which to watch for another 
opportunity of securing a further release. 

As to breakfast and tea fagging, 1t appears 
much the same now as then. Directly after 
first or fourth school we dived into the 
underground regions, secured our master's 
tray and a boiling kettle, and raced upstairs 
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frequently the brute is our superior." 
certainly find amongst dogs examples of 
unmistakable faithfulness to trust, of strict 
and unswerving attention to duty, forgiveness 


of injuries, most patient endurance of 
undeserved ill-usage, and dauntless courage. 
Anecdotes illustrative of the qualities are 
abundant; almost every boy has some of 
them at his finger-tips. 

“ Man," said Robert Burns, the great 
Scottish poet,“ is the god of the dog. He 
knows no other, he can understand no other ; 
and see how he worships him! with what 
reverence he crouches at his feet, and with 
what cheerful alacrity he obeys him." 

“ Most men and most boys who are worth 


aper. 


to his room with them, and then, having laid 
his table, we as often as not had to bolt into 
the town to the tuck shop for some delicacy 
he had ordered on his way back to the house, 
such as ** kidneys and mashed,” or bacon, or 
what not, and these were always handed to 
us done up in paper, never by any chance on 
a plate; and this brings us to the last and 
very easiest form of fagging—viz. night fag- 
ging. You went on at eight, and at ten you 
went round to let down the sixth form beds 
(our beds shut up in cupboards) ; and beyond 
this, and taking an occasional message from 
one sixth form to another, the happy fag hau 
nothing to do. Nota very hard case, you will 
say ; nor was it. 

Some masters were harder than others, and 
expected more diligent and attentive service; 
but I can’t call to mind any who were un- 
reasonable. And what a training it was for 
us! The majority of the fags of my day were 
boys who were destined in after-time to have 
to control others, either in the army, the navy. 
at schools, or in a hundred other ways, and 
there could be no finer breaking in for them 
than having to go through the mill them- 
selves. Boys who till they came to Harrow 
had probably had everything done for them, 
now had to reverse the róle and do some- 
thing for others. It was a lesson for life that 
their fagging taught them. Fond mothers 
occasionally raise an outcry against the 
iniquity of the system, but in my idea it will 
be a sad day for the future of our public- 
school lads when fagging is done away 
with. 
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anything are fond of dogs," some other dog 
lover said many years ago, and I don't think 
he was far from right. Southey, in his 
Commonplace-book, tells a good story. lt 
runs thus : 

„What is become of your dog, Sir John ? ~ 
„Gone to heaven," was the reply. ** Well, 
Sir John, he has so often followed you that 
I hope now you will follow him." There was 
something better than a joke in this retort. 

Mr. Jesse tells of a dog heroically saving the 
life of his master. The dog's name was Ncp- 
tune,given him because he swam ashore as the 
sole survivor of the crew in a ship which was 
wrecked on the Kentish coast. His owner s 


name was Procter. and one morning, hears 
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of 4 wreck, he rode down to the shore in the 
midst of a frightful storm to see if he could 
be of any use. The lifeboat was not out, 
and he found no help could be given. The 
horse he was riding became terrified and, 
plunging backward as a huge wave dashed 
furiously over the fulls of shingle, fell into a 
deep hole with perpendicular sides. He had 
been under water twice when Neptune, run- 
ning frantically from one to another crying 
piteously and barking loudly, attempted to 
seize him by the collar, but was battled by 
the smooth.surfaced waterproof his master 
had on, the dog's teeth slipping without being 
ble to get a firm hold. 

Mr. Procter was going down a third time 
when he heard a voice shouting, “ Lay hold of 
his tail.” He did so, and Neptune, after 
doubling round to lick his hand approvingly, 
made a desperate attempt to reach the shore, 
and, doing so, was there helped by willing 
hands, so that, although the drowning man 
was in an unconscious state, he soon after- 
wards recovered to find the faithful dog 
beside him on the bed from which neither 
coaxing nor threats had induced it to stir. 

When I was younger, a very popular little 
piece was ealled * The Forest of Bondi," 
or * The Dog of Montargis." In this a large, 
carefully trained dog was one of the leading 
uctors, and by no means the least clever or im- 
portant, or the least uproariously applauded. 

The story of this old-fashioned piece is 
true. It is told of one Aubri de Mondidier, a 
French nobleman, who owned a favourite 
English bloodhound and was very proud and 
fund of it, as the dog was of him. They were 
inseparable companions, and were frequently 
seen together on their way to Paris, passing 
through the then wild old forest called Bondi. 
I believe if the fine old castle of Montargis 
is still in existence, it has in its grand hall 
a piece of sculpture representing a combat 
which was fought for life or death in the 
presence of the King and Court of France, 
and a vast mass of excited onlookers. 
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The story it belongs to is that of this un- 
fortunate Aubri. 

When in Paris he and his dog usually 
stayed with a very dear intimate friend, who, 
expecting him towards the close of a quiet 
autumn evening, was alarmed to see the 
bloodhound, torn, bleeding, and alone, howl- 
ing at his gate. He refused to enter, how- 
ever, and when the friend of his master 
appeared he seized his sleeve and began to 
pull him out through the gate into the road, 
with eyes full of entreaty. 

The company who witnessed his desperate 
effort, being curious to know its meaning, 
detained the animal until his wounds had 
received. attention, and then, letting him 
escape, followed him down the road into the 
outskirts of the forest, and there, amongst the 
roots of a great tree, in a spot where the thicket 
was most dense and the forest darkest, traces 
were found of a struggle between a man 
and a dog, with many marks of bloodshed, 
abundantly proving how desperate it had 
been. 

The dog at once began to scratch up the 
earth where it had been recently disturbed, 
renewing its hideous howling, and there 
they discovered the body of Aubri, mortally 
stabbed in the back and face, and clutching 
the torn-off portion of a man's cloak and a 
mask. The evidence also indicated that 
before the assassin buried his victim he had 
left the dog for dead. Unluckily, as he after- 
wards found out, the dog recovered. 

Inquiries were pursued in various direc- 
tions in vain, and after a time they were 
abandoned as useless. Yet the dog was so 
attractive to all who knew of his story that 
the Ring of France desired to see him, and 
he was taken to Court, where the courtiers 
crowded about and caressed him. 

But it was afterwards remembered that 
one, the Chevalier Macaire, turned pale 
when he saw the dog, and shrieked with 
wild terror when this gentle creature, sud- 
denly growling and snarling, made for him, 
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sprang into the air and seized him by the 
throat. He was with difficulty rescued. 

This strange incident assumed greater 
suggestiveness when it began to be whispered 
abroad that Macaire had been Aubri's secret 
enemy, had been seen in the forest, and had 
more than once threatened to kil! him. That 
about the time of the murder he returned 
home late with torn flesh and clothes as if 
he had been fighting some wild animal. Nor 
was it forgotten that the fragment of a cloak 
in the hand of the dead Aubri resembled 
the material of one Macaire used to wear 
and had not worn since the murder was dis- 
covered. 

The King, with such a collection of cir- 
cumstantial evidence, determined—according 
to a custom of the times that a trial by 
battle should decide Macaire’s guilt or in- 
nocence, and a day was appointed and lists 
prepared in the Isle of Notre Dame, an 
empty cask being provided in order that tho 
dog might recover breath as the battle pro- 
gressed. Tents were put up for spectators 
and a stately pavilion for the royal party. 

Macaire made his appearance armed with 
a heavy bludgeon only, and when the 
trumpeters gave the signal the dog was let 
loose. He made at once for Macaire, cleverly 
avoiding his blows, and running round and 
round him until the murderer's strength was 
completely exhausted, and panting and stag- 
gering he was nnable to escape. Then he 
was at once grasped by the throat and 
brought to the ground, his bludgeon falling 
from him as he fell. 

When the dog was with difficulty and no 
little danger taken from him, Macaire confessed 
his guilt, and some few days after was 
beheaded. 

The best and fullest account of this 
strange incident will be found in a well- 
known French work called ** Mémoires sur 
les Duels," but its story is also told by Julius 
Scaliger, Montfaucon, who published an 
engraving of both Macaire and the Dog. 
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W* were neighbours’ children. Dick was 

the bigger lad, and the more robust. 
In atussle with Dick—and we had many, for, 
notwithstanding my smaller size, I was not 
devoid of pluck—I always came off second 
best. In a tussle with anyone else, however, 
Dick always stood by to see fair play, and, 
if there was any dispute, he invariably took 
my side. 

While we were yet very little and entitled 
to run about the foreshore quite naked, 
burning our skins to a healthy brown, we 
inade use of the same washing tray and 
punted together over the smooth waters of 
the inner harbour. It mattered very little if 
we were capsized, because from the time we 
hevan to toddle we learned to swim, and 
when we were big enough to play tricks 
with the washing tray we were both amphi- 
Lious. 

We played truant together, and found an 
increased sweetness in it from each other's 
conipany, as we found an increased comfort 
in sharing equally the licking that came 
afterwards. We roamed the cliffs together 
and helped one another up or down to the 
ledges where the sea-birds deposited their 
eggs and hatched their young, and returned to 
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our homes rejoicing even as they return who 
have gotten to themselves great spoil. 

We had a happy childhood, Dick and I, 
and a careless and venturesome boyhood, with 
no father’s hand to check us, for our fathers 
were both at sea, and with affectionate, indul- 
gent mothers, who mended the torn clothes 
without being over-inquisitive. 

For the finishing off of our scanty educa- 


tion, after we had both turned thirteen, we 


were sent to the same Grammar School, five 
miles inland, to the quaint market town, and 
walked there and back every day, except 
during the holidays, for nearly three years. 
Then we were separated, and saw very little 
of each other. Dick became a sailor, like his 
fathers beforehim for many generations; and 
I, unlike my fathers, who were also sailors as 
far back as the family records would carry 
us, entered into the shipping office of the 
firm. 

Of course, being in the shipping office, I 
always knew where Dick was, and followed 
his promotions with as much interest as if he 
were my own elder brother. We corresponded 
occasionally—-at least I wrote to Dick, but 
I could only get & reply now and again. I 
always had to write three or four letters to 
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his one, and when the one came, while it 
was plainly decipherable because written in 
a good, bold, round hand, there was never 
much of it. He made up for the brevity of 
his epistles by the length of his yarns on 
those only too rare visits while the vessel 
was lying at her English port of discharge. 
The time came, however, when we spent a 
few days together under quite exceptional 
circumstances. 

From my sixteenth to my eighteenth year 
I grew like a Jersey cabbage stalk. It was a 
painful problem to me, and a somewhat 
laughable one to my mother, how to prevent 
the apparent shrinking of the arms and legs 
of my garments without a too frequent 
recourse to the tailor. In those two years I 
stretched out tremendously, but 1 put no 
flesh upon my bones. I was as thin and 
scraggy as a six months old Indian game 
fowl. The wag of the office began to call 
me “ Longshanks,” a name I did not particu» 
larly admire, and had no wish to keep. I 
quite overgrew my strength, and began to 
look pale and emaciated. 

When I was just turned eighteen my 
father eame home for a week or two. He 
was about to take over the command of & 
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new vessel. His customary visits were for 
two or three days, but the change from the 
old vessel to à new one gave him an extra 
spell at home. He had not seen me for a 
year and a-half, and, although my mother 
as well as myself had told him in the letters 
that we never failed to send how tall I was 
growing, he was quite unprepared for the 
alteration in my appearance. I was very 
much too slender and pallid to suit him, and 
I had contracted a bit of a cough, which he 
did not like at all. He himself was not a 
stout man, but he was well-knit, muscular, 
and active; and the colour of his face was 
like a piece of old Spanish mahogany. And 
yet the time had been, as my mother 
informed me, when he was almost as thin as 
l was then, but he had never been without a 
ruddy colour in his cheeks, and he had never 
suffered from a cough such as that which 
then threatened me. 

"Iam afraid we have mad» a blunder, 
Lucy, by putting the lad into the office 
instead of making a sailor of him,” said my 
father. He wouldn't have looked like that if 
he had gone to sea with me or with any of 
the cap'ns. Shore occupation is too contin- 
ing for a growing chap of Wilf's age. Look at 
his arms and legs! They are only like clay 
pipe stems. It isn't too late now. If the 
Jad is willing we had better make a sailor of 
him after all.” 

My mother made no reply, but she looked 
wistfully at me. Iknew what her thoughts 
were, and also what she felt in her heart; 
but I knew also that if I had expressed a 
preference for the sea she would not have 
stood in the way. She would have hidden 
her fears and allowed me to go. The sea 
had exacted a very heavy tribute from my 
mother's family. It had been an unfor- 
tunate calling for them. Her father was 
drowned in a hurricane in the West Indies. 
Two of her brothers had sailed out of the 
Mersey, and the vessel, with all her crew and 
cargo, had never been heard of since. It 
was supposed that she must have foundered 
in a greut gale in the Mid-Atlantic. I was 
her only child, and from my infancy she had 
cherished a dread lest I, too, should select 
the sea as my calling. What more natural 
if I had? For on both sides the blood of a 
seafaring race ran in my veins, and I was 
as famihar with it and the life that was 
lived upon it as a lad could well be. Then 
Dick had chosen the sea, and we were so 
chummy that there would have been no 
wonder if a similar choice had been mine. 

It was a great relief to my mother, for 
which I believe she secretly thanked God, 
when I said that I would rather stay at 
home and enter into the office if a place 
could be found for me. My father was 
surprised, but he made no objection, so into 
the oflice I went, and I cannot say that I 
regretted it. Love to my mother may have 
had something to do with my choice, and 
certainly love to my mother made me take up 
the conversation in reply to her wistful look. 

% No, father," said I. I have no desire to 
be a sailor. I am contented enough in the 
office, and when I give up growing I shall 
begin to fill out a bit. And as for tnis 
cough, you needn't trouble about it. I 
shall soon throw it off now that the finer 
weather is coming." 

*" Humph!"' ejaculated the pater, throw- 
ing into the expression the tones of both 
surprise and resignation. 

A sigh of relief escaped from my mother's 
lips, at which he turned to look at her; his 
stern features relaxed, and & smile crept into 
his eyes. “All right," said he. “Maybe 
the lad will be better with his mother. And 
there have been plenty of sailors inthefamilies 
on both sides even if we never furnish 
another." This he said meditatively, as if 
he weie alone and we were not listening to 
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him—a trick into which he sometimes fell. 
Then, glancing at me as he turned again to 
my mother, ** But I have a good mind to take 
the lad with me for the first voyage in the 
Ariadne. Perhaps they can spare him from 
the office, and three months at sea in a new 
clean ship, with plenty of sleep and nourish- 
ing food and fine fresh air may bring some 
colour into his cheeks and stitfen his ribs a 
little. They want it. What say you to that, 
Lucy?" 

“Iam not against that, John. 
think that will do him good." 

“Good! I should think so. But perhaps 
the youngster doesn’t care to go. If his 
mind is set against the sea, he may decline 
the pleasure trip and want to spend the 
holiday in some other way." 

“I should like it, father, above all things. 
Do you think you can manage it?” and 
my eyes glistened as I made the inquiry. 

“Well, I'll try, Wilf, my son; butsuch a 
pleasure trip may be dangerous," and his 
eyes twinkled. “If you go cruising upon the 
sea, you may fallin love with it; and then 
what will your mother say?“ 

“Pll risk it," said [; „and, mother, you 
need not fear. I shall not fall in love with 
the sea so much as to wish to spend my life 
upon it. I shall come back again to stay 
with you and leave my cough in the 
Mediterranean." 

Leave was easily obtained for me and per- 
mission to accompany the pater on the first 
voyage in the Ariadne. And that was how 
it came about that Dick and I had a few days 
together under quite exceptional circum- 
stances. The firm's fleet of steamers were 
mostly engaged with the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean and the Black Sea trade, taking coals 
out and bringing grain and wool home. 
" Ocean tramps” they might be called, or 
“ colliers,” but they were very comfortable 
vessels for all that, well found in every 
respect, manned by respectable crews, and 
navigated by a class of men who, for practical 
seamanship, have no superiors in the British 
mercantile marine. We were proud of our 
ships and our men, and we had reason to be, 
for very few tleets could show a better record 
than ours. 

My father went up to Sunderland for the 
trial trip of the Ariadne; she satisfactorily 
answered every test that was put upon her, 
and was pronounced to be a first-class vessel ; 
the oflicers, engineers, and crew joined her, 
and she was brought round to Cardiff and 
loaded with coal; and one evening, at nine 
o'clock, a couple of hours after I went on 
board, she steamed out black and grimy into 
the Bristol Channel, and a course was set 
that would take her midway between Lundy 
and Hartland and right along the Cornish 
coast. 

We discharged our cargo at Alexandria, 
and then proceeded to Constantinople for 
orders. Before I joined the Ariadne I 
calculated upon the chances of meeting with 
Dick. He was the second mate of the Sappho, 
a sister ship—the Ariadne had been built 
upon her model, and was of the same 
registered tonnage and supplied with engines 
of the same power. They were alike as two 
peas. Except for the name you could hardly 
tell one from the other. At least it seemed 
so to me. In some inexplicable way my 
father could have told the difference between 
them ten miles away. But then he could 
always correctly name a vessel that he had 
seen before if she showed the line of her hull 
above the horizon. In the appearance of 
ships to him there was always some distin- 
guishing characteristic corresponding to the 
expression in a human face. He knew them 
directly, and for the most part he could 
describe their salient qualities. 

As we went down the Cornish coast, I knew 
that the Sappho must be rounding the land, 
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and, if it had been daylight, I should hzte 
expected to catch a sight of her. But if she 
passed us it was in the dark and unkaown. 
She had been unloading at Hamburg and 
was on her way to Cardiff for her customary 
cargo of coal. Before I left home I tried to 
ascertain where she was likely to be chartered 
for on her outward voyage. It was a little 
too early, however, to find out correctly, but 
I knew that she would be proceeding to soms 
port in the eastern Mediterranean, and, after 
discharging, like ourselves, she would very 
likely have to go to Constantinople for 
orders; therefore I was not without hope 
that we might meet in the entrance to the 
Bosphorus, and perhaps go together to the 
same port of lading in the Danube or to 
Russia. 

We came to the mouth of the Dardanelles 
in the early morning. Before the sun 
appeared above “ the ringing plains of windy 
Troy " I was on the bridge. We were steam. 
ing between the island of Tenedos and the 
mainland. As we left the channel, heading 
straight for the entrance to the Dardaneiles, 
the scenery to the westward was almost 
unearthly in its beauty, and certainly 
indescribable. It was a very pure morning, 
and quite cloudless. While the sun was vet 
invisible, all round the horizon, but more 
particularly to the westward, he was flinging 
the rosiest hues of dawn; and far, far away, 
across the Æ gean, lifting itself above the blue 
sea and above the purple mists, was a 
gigantic mountain, apparently of white 
marble, but swathed in a soft translucent 
robe of loveliest colours, passing from the 
purple that hid the mountain's base through 
pinks and yellows to a glorious golden 
splendour about the mountain’s crown. It 
scemed too beautiful to be real. 

I wondered what the mountain was, and 
went into the chart room to consult the 
chart, and found that it was Mount Athos; 
but I did not learn until long afterwards 
what were its famous historical and 
mythological associations; how greatly it had 
impressed the ancients (at which I am not 
surprised if they beheld it as I saw it that 
morning), and that now it is covered with 
monasteries and accounted a very holy 
place by the Greek Church. But I had little 
thought or care that morning for the 
ancients or the Greek Church. Never 
before, however, had I beheld a scene so 
exquisite, and it delighted me beyond 
measure, so that I watched it until the 
golden sheen spread downwards from the 
crest and absorbed the other colouring, as 
the clear, white light, with the advancing 
sunrise, spread downwards from the crest, 
and, in its turn, absorbed not only the golden 
sheen but the mountain itself, removing it 
from my vision as if it had been only a 
dream. 

We were soon in the Dardanelles. By 
the time breakfast was over we were at a 
standstill at the narrowest part of that 
extremely narrow channel or waterway, 
where it forms an elbow, commanded by 
Turkish forts and guarded by the little town 
of Chanak. Here we had to obtain pratique, 
and here I first heard of the Sa»»ho. We 
were informed that she had goue up the 
evening before and was now doubtless in 
Constantinople. She had discharged her 
outward cargo at Smyrna, and had passed 
through the Dardanelles on her way to 
Constantinople for orders. When I heard 
this, I was very anxious to be off. I was 
afraid lest the Sappho should have received 
her orders and gone forward through the 
Bosphorus into the Black Sea, and that 
therefore I should miss Dick after all. 

How leisurely those Turkish officials went. 
about their business! I had it in my beart 
to rate them soundly for their dilatoriness. 
But they would not have understood me, and 
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if they had understood me it would not have 
made the slightest difference, except perhaps 
caused them to be more dilatory still in order 
to spite me for my interference. Hurry is 
of the devil,” say they, and certainly they 
act well up to their proverb. They conde- 
scended at last, however, to tell my father 
that the ship’s papers were quite in order, 
that the health of the crew was above sus- 
picion, that Alexandria was not an infected 
port, and that we might proceed on our way 
to Stamboul. 

If my mind had not been occupied with 
the pleasurable expectancy of meeting with 
Dick, I might have bestowed closer attention 
upon the scenery upon both sides of the 
Dardanelles. I noticed the sea-birds flying 
close to the water backward and forward, as 
restless in their movements as any birds I 
have ever beheld, and 1 remember that the 
chief engineer, who was a Scotchman, and a 
scholar in his way, told me that these b rds 
never left the narrow ways to enter the open 
waters either of the Black Sea upon the 
north or of the Egean upon the south. 

“What kind of birds are they, Mr. Fergu- 
son? " I asked. 

"I dinna ken, laddie,” he replied, ‘except 
that they seem to be like some of the small 
sea-fowl of our own waters. But I have 
heard that the Turks, who have a bit o' 
poetry in them, or superstition, which is 
varry much the same thing, say that they 
are the spirit3 of those poor lassies who are 
sometimes tied up in sacks and thrown into 
the Bosphorus." 

“But they are never so cruel as to do 
that, Mr. Ferguson? ”’ 

“Weel! I dinna care mysel’ to believe it 
of them, for, from what I have seen o' the 
Turks, they appear a wee saft about the 
heart. But the deil is in them when they're 
roused. And their domestic arrangements 
are unlike ours, ye ken, and must involve a 
sight o' trouble and deeds as strange as 
these o' the tied-up sacks. Such like deeds 
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Tn Vestal and her crew, to whotn readers 

of the B.O.P.” will need no introduction, 
were bound foreign. "The little ship herself 
was securely lashed to the bulwarks of the 
8.8. Amstelstroom, which was wallowing 
in a North Sea swell, whilst her crew, clad 
in dripping oilskins, for it was raining in 
torrents, sat beside her and listened to the 
mate of thesteamer, as he gave them what pro- 
fessed to be a true and accurate description 
of the waters over which they proposed to 
cruise. 

Nov, as I was saying just now,” continued 
the bearded, sun-tanned mate, shaking his 
forefinger at the Vestal’s crew to emphasise 
his remarks, “it ain't as if the Zuider was 
u place that could be depended upon. You 
may get a fine mornin’ with a cloudless sky 
and not a breath of air, but, bless you, gents, 
in the afternoon you'll have a tearin', heavin' 
storm, as this here little cockleshell 
wouldn't live ten minutes in." 

* We ratherenjoy storms," said the Vestal's 
skipper casually. 

Then you're goin’ to the right spot for 
them, sonny,” replied the mate. “ You'll get 
your fill of ‘em before you return that is, if 
vou ever do return—for I tell you this, that 
I'd just as soon go to sea in & wash-tub as 
try and reach Stavoren in a little thing like 
this boat be," and, shaking his head as if it 
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have been done, whether they do them now 
or no. We'll anchor to-night by Leander’s 
Tower —though Leander was never there; 
if he swam these waters at all it was some- 
where where we are now passing, and not 
where that tower is built - sometimes called, 
and with greater appropriateness, the 
Maidens’ Tower. Less than a hundred 
years ago, my laddie, and as a result of one 
of the violent changes in the succession to 
the throne, a score or two of young maidens 
connected with the royal household were 
sewn up in sacks, like so many kittens, and 
thrown from the summit of the tower into 
the deep waters of the fast tlowing Bos- 
phorus.” 

“Ugh! They were not ‘a wee saft about 
the heart’ then, anyhow. What time shall 
we reach Constant, think you, Mr. Fergu- 
son?” 

About midnight, I dare say, with the full 
moon shining, and so you'll see the city for 
the first time at a varry great advantage," 
and Mr. Ferguson went below to look at his 
engines. 

Two Turkish boatmen had cleverly fast- 
ened their little craft to the stern of the 
Ariadne, and were being towed along in the 
wake at what seemed to be a tremendous 
speed. They were right in the tumble of the 
water thrown up by the propeller. Close to- 
gether they sat, right aft, weighting the boat 
down, but lifting the bows clear out of the 
tide, which the keel of the boat was cutting 
like a knife and flinging aside in two white 
waves. I amused myself by watching them 
for some time, and talking to them in a sign 
language which they appeared to compre- 
hend. They were delighted at the progress 
they were making with so little expenditure 
of strength—it would have been a stiff task 
rowing up the Dardanelles with the current 
against them—but, when they saw me first 
above the taffrail, watching them, I believe 
they were suspicious that I should inform 
against them, and have their tow-line 
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was all a very bad business, he lurched for- 
ward, where we heard him discussing the 
subject with the cook when we passed that 
worthy's quarters some time later. 

At length the steamer moored alongside 
her berth at Amsterdam, where we had the 
Vestal swung overboard, and, after paddling 
her alongside a schuyt, & sort of & Dutch 
barge, we proceeded to get her rigged. 
During this operation the rain descended 
in torrents, being varied occasionally by a 
perfect bombardment of huge hailstones, 
that forced us to run for shelter. We felt 
hurt at such a reception, and said exactly 
what we thought of such dismal weather. 
Whether this did it or not I don't know, but it 
suddenly ceased raining, and we quickly got 
the Vestal into trim, and, hoisting our sails, 
pushed off. 

The crew of the Amstelstroom ceased work 
for a moment as we passed them, and crowded 
to the steamer's side to wave us a farewell ; 
that is, all except the dismal mate. He stood 
at the gangway, and sadly shook his head as 
he saw us disappear round the bend of land 
at the dock-head and make our way to the 
locks which separated us from the Zuider 
Zee. 

Once through the lock we experienced a 
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severcd or thrown off. When they found, 
however, that I did not intend to interfere 
with them, they appeared to be very grate- 
ful, and even became quite merry, answering 
my signs by signs of their own. 

We cleared the  Dardanelles, passed 
Marmora Island, and began to open up the 
Turkish towns on the western side of this 
beautiful stretch of inland water. Opposite 
Adrianople the boatmen cast off and pulled 
&way, waving each one of them his red fez 
as a farewell to me. Through the gathering 
dusk I saw the Princes! Islands, and, as the 
darkness fell, the lights of Scutari beyond, 
paling by-and.by as rie full moon came riding 
over the eastern hills. In the tender light 
the white mosques of Stamboul revealed 
themselves, with the galleries of their 
graceful minarets ornamented by lighted 
lanterns. 

Through the still air, as we drew nearer 
and nearer, came the barking of dogs and 
the beating of tom-toms and the rejoicing 
shouts of little groups of men, not from 
the Stamboul but from the Scutari side, which 
we were now rapidly approaching. Leander's 
Tower came into view, with its flagstaff 
ninety feet above the tide, clearly detined 
against the blue of the moonlit heavens; and 
beyond it, sleeping on the silver waters, a 
stenmer like our own. I ran to the bows, 
where the men were preparing to drop the 
anchor, and with the binoculars which I had 
seized as I left the bridge endeavoured to 
make out the name painted upon her stern. 

Slowly and silently we came up with her, 
for our engines had been stopped and the 
force of the last few turns of the propeller 
was fast spending itself, and, to my great 
joy, I discovered that she was the Sappho. 
I flung my cap into the air and shouted 
“ Hurrah ! " as the mate said, Let go!" 
and the chain rattled through the hawse-hole 
to the run of the anchor as it fell to the 
bottom of the sea. 

(To be continued.) 


ON THE ZUIDER ZEE. 


a Cruise in a Canoe- Yal,” (e.“ 


pleasant change in the weather. "The rain 
ceased, the sun came out, and the wind, 
which had been blowing in great gusts, died 
away entirely. The Zuider Zee lay hefore 
us like a millpond, not a ripple disturbed its 
glassy surface, in which the masts and sails 
of the huge Dutch schults and tjalks were 
reflected as in a mirror. 

It was & glorious afternoon, and we took 
off our oilies, tied them up, and stowed them 
well out of the way forward. We laughed 
over the grandmotherly advice of the dismal 
mate. We made jokes at his expense. The 
Zuider Zee was a much-maligned place, 
and we felt that an injustice had been done 
to its hitherto unblemished character by 
the reckless charges of the dismal one. 

After we had rowed about a mile from the 
lock, a slight breeze filled our drooping sails, 
and the Vestal rapidly left the land astern, 
and the first few miles of our journey were 
quickly reeled off. 

Then the wind became a little stronger, 
and instead of lazing in the well, as we had 
been doing, it became necessary for us to 
sit up to windward on deck. The sen, 
too, began to rise, and the water swished 
over the foredeck, as if to see who the daring 
little stranger was that thus boldly set out over 
her shallow waters," as the mate poetically 
expressed it. [Shortly 
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A Dutch Squall. 
{Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper” by CHARLES J. DE Lacy.) 
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Shortly afterwards a wave hit the Vestal 
amidships and slopped all up his back— 
then he expressed himself somewhat differ- 
ently. Within one short half-hour we were 
not only convinced that the statements of 
the mate of the Amstelstroom regarding the 
Zuider Zee were true, but that he had 
grossly understated the treachery and wicked- 
ness of this inland sea, for, with our dis- 
carded oilies again donned and with fully 
reefed sails, we were hurtling forward from 
wave to wave in a most alarming manner. 
The sun had vanished and the sky was a 
mass of dull leaden clouds, from which the 
rain poured down in an unceasing torrent, 
whilst the wind blew in fierce gusts. 

For the next hour we held on doggedly, 
thinking that it might be but a passing 
exhibition of temper, but, if anything, the 
weather got worse. It soon became evident 
that to reach Stavoren, still some forty miles 
distant, in the teeth of such a gale was 
impossible, so, as we had a good deal of 
water on board, we threw over the hook, and 
rode head to wind whilst we baled the boat 
out and held a cansultation as to what had 
better be done. 

As we lay at anchor, rolling first this way 
and then the other, trying to make out the 
land through the blanket of mist that hung 
around us, and watching the lumbering 
Dutch schuyts punching their way through 
the vicious seas towards Amsterdam, their 
broad, bluff bows throwing off the spray in 
clouds, we noticed one of them fall off her 
course und head down towards us. 

As she approached, her crew brailed up 


their sail, and, to our utter consternation, 


she began to drift down upon us, stern first. 
Suddenly it flashed across us what they 
were doing. Alarmed for our safety, they 
were about to effect a rescue, and the coiled- 
up rope in the hands of a man standing in 
the stern confirmed our suspicions. 

We could not stand up in the Vestal, she 
was far too lively for that, but we knelt on 
the floor-boards, hung on with one hand, 
and vigorously waved the other to signify 
that we did not require saving, and would 
not be saved. 

Nearer and nearer the schuyt drifted, 
until the chance of her pounding down 
on top of us appeared to be almost a dead 
certainty, and we began to express our 
opinion freely. We yelled at them and 
gesticulated, and they yelled at us and 
gesticulated, although as there were six of 
them engaged in the business and only two 
of us, the honours were decidedly with the 
Dutchmen. 

They drifted by our bows with only a 
couple of feet to spare, and had the Vestal 
rolled her mast in their direction at that 
moment it would have either snapped it off 
against their bulwarks or, what would have 
been worse, torn up a portion of our deck. 
In the excitement of the moment we called 
them all the unkind names that we could 
think of, and I am afraid that the Dutch- 


man's opinion of English mariners in distress 
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was not enhanced by our ingratitude. Find- 
ing that we were in no mood to be saved, 


NOTABLE PEDESTRIAN 


A rew months before his lamented death, 
the late Canon Atkinson, in writing to 
ee a commission for a book relating to 
Matters appertaining to the country, said, “ I 
have within the last fifty-one years, which I 
have spent in this wild moorland district 
Grosmont, Yorkshire), walked scarcely less 
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they let fall their sail, and got on their 
course once more. We gathered from their 
wild gesticulations and the tone of their 
parting remarks that we should go to the 
bottom, that it would not be their fault, and 
that, under the circumstances, it would 
certainly serve us right. 

After this little episode we hauled up our 
anchor and made sail before any other mis- 
guided “ schipper " took it into his head to 
effect a rescue. The Vestal was not in any 
way distressed, and we had many times 
previously been in seas quite as bad as we 
were then experiencing. As long as her 
gear remained intact, and the boat herself 
received no injury, there was not the slightest 
need to be even anxious as to the result of 
our fight with the Zuider Zee, and both of 
us knew it. 

Finding that Stavoren was out of the 
question, we headed up towards Marken, an 
island lying about five miles to the north of 
where we then were. For two hours we 
stuck to it, but the wind slewed round until 
we got it dead ahead, and the Vestal began 
to ship a lot of water again. She plunged 
and yawed first one way and then the other, 
her boom dipping deep into the sea with 
every roll, and her rudder-head flush with 
the swirling water. The salt spray flew over 
us in sheets, and the wind whistled dismally 
through our wire shrouds. Both of us are 
somewhat short-sighted, and our glasses 
were covered with a misty tilm that proved 
a great annoyance, which, however, could 
neither be avoided nor remedied. 

At length darkness began to set in, and we 
knew that it would be night long before we 
could make Marken. We were both tired 
with our prolonged struggle, wet and hungry, 
so reluctantly we let the Vestal fall off to- 
wards Amsterdam. With the wind now well 
behind us we simply flew back towards the 
land, and as we got into calmer seas under 
the shelter of the huge stone breakwater, 
we hoisted out the reefs, and soon rounded 
the ** vuurtoren," or lighthouse, as we should 
call it, that we had rowed past so joyfully 
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some ten hours previously. We were quickly 
back at the lock, and once again passed 
through to the ca!m water off Amsterdam. 

We baled the boat out, anchored in a 
secluded spot, got up the tent, and soon had 
& good supper sizzling away in the frying- 
pan, for, except some chocolate, we had 
tasted nothing since morning. 

You perhaps imagine that we were a dismal 
pair of half-soaked and wholly miserable 
beings that night. Nothing could be farther 
from the truth. On a cruise the bad and the 
good must be taken with the same cheery 
spirit, and so, after a change of garments and 
a good hot supper, we were just as happy as 
if we had reached our destination without 
experiencing the buffeting that we had 
undergone. 

At midnight we turned in and slept as 
only those can sleep who live and work on 
the sea, a long, deep, healthy sleep, un- 
troubled by dreams and secure in the know- 
ledge that in the out-of-the-way spot in 
which we were moored none could trouble 
us. 

We made Stavoren the next day, after a 
lovely voyage across what might have been 
a Venetian lagoon for calmness, and for over 
a month sailed throughout Friesland. "Twice 
more did we brave the wrath of the Zuider 
Zee; on the first occasion it was like a mill- 
pond, but our last experience of its treach- 
erous, wind-swept waters was far worse than 
anything the Vestal or her crew had ever 
been out in either in Holland or elsewhere. 
The brave little boat stood her punishment 
grandly, and, as we tore into the shelter 
of a little port called Edam, whence our 
voyage would continue by canal, the skipper 
of the Vestal turned to his companion, who 
was looking grimly at the swirling, white- 
capped waters we were leaving, and re- 
marked, “ Say, old man, I guess I agree 
with the dismal mate about the Zuider Zee 
after all. Don't you?" To which the 
mate, as he threw off his dripping oilies, 
answered briefly and emphatically that he 
did. 


— 
Freren 
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By Harotp MACFARLANE. 


than 200,000 miles —80,000 in the discharge 
of my parochial duties and most of the 
balance in shooting and fishing excursions.” 

Men whose love of pedestrianism is suffici- 
ently keen to lead them to walk on an average 
over ten miles a day in this “ autocratic ” 
age, must at the beginning of the twentieth 


PERFORMANCES. 


century be few in number ; we may, however, 
be thankful that their total is not even more 
diminutive, as it probably would have been 
if the niblick, putter, and cleek had not of 
late yearsexerted so potent an influence upon a 
certain class of men and, like a magnet, 
attracted them away from the easy-chair and 
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the bow-window to the uneasy links and 
inevitable bunker, when we contemplate how 
easy locomotion, other than pedestrianism, 
has been made of late, and how apt mankind 
is to relinquish, given sufficient excuse, their 
natural attributes in favour of labour-saving 
and artiticial devices. 

The clerical profession has numbered many 
remarkable pedestrians, including amongst 
others Dr. James Martineau, who is credited 
with & walking record exceeding 320,000 
miles, but few of them can have had so 
peculiar an object for their stroll as the Rev. 
Cowden Cole, late vicar of Upton, West 
Somerset, who every winter was accustomed 
to walk all the way to Tiverton, a distance of 
over twenty miles, for the pleasure to be 
derived from taking part in debating-society 
meetings. It is reluted that the reverend 
gentlemun disappeared after the meetings in 
the most mysterious manner, refusing all 
proffered hospitality ; presumably therefore 
he returned to the two rooms he occupied by 
himself by the employment of the same 
motive power as he used when he hied to the 
debate — that is to say, by calling upon a very 
active member of Shanks’ ponies to carry him 
to his destination. 

Some individual with an eye to statistics 
has calculated that the postmen of the Metro- 
polis walk 48,360 miles a day—a distance, 
us he does not fail to mention, equivalent to 
two journeys round the globe. It may save 
considerable conjecture if we augment this 
statement with the information that the 
postmen of the United Kingdom cover in the 
aggregate and every twenty-four hours a 
distance equal to a journey to the moon, from 
which it is plainly seen that, although 
the ranks of the British Post-Office do not 
boast a Sturgess or a Curtis, the British 
postman is remarkable—nay, he is unex- 
celled by any amateur or professional — 
so far as long.distance walking is con- 
cerned. 

We leave to the professional wrestlers with 
figures the caleulation necessary to discover 
the u mount of shoe-leather worn out by post- 
man Lovell of Luton, who retired recently on 
& pension after twenty-six years of service ; 
but in view of the fact that in pursuance of 
his occupation, which was never interrupted 
by a day's illness—a great tribute to pedes- 
trianism as a health insurer—he walked a 
distance equal to three times round the 
world, we are prepared to hear that it was 
suflicient to furnish the regulation suit of 
armour that every head of the department 
presumably dons on taking office in order to 
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insure imperviousness to the complaints 
rained upon him. 

Threescore and ten were the years of 
Alexander Willis, a rural letter-carrier of 
Great Shalford. Cambridge, when a year last 
October he bronght up his pedestrian score 
to 84,000 miles, not out; for thirty-eight 
years Willis has been delivering letters, and 
in all that time he never missed a single 
delivery —a fact that is almost a record in the 
Post-Ottice and a singular proof of the 
efticacy of a daily six-mile circuit for all ills 
that sedentary man is heir to. Doubtless 
Willis, had he been called upon, would have 
covered a considerably greater distance, for it 
was recorded last August that a Sleaford 
(Lincolnshire) rural postman with greater 
opportunities had, in his career, traversed 
130,000 miles in the discharge of his postal 
duties before he was placed on the town statf, 
where the distances to be covered were 
considerably less; and a brother official, of 
Swardeston, Norfolk, actually won a prize, 
offered by a firm in the Eustern Counties for 
the postman who had been longest in service, 
with a record of forty-three years, during 
which time he had never been absent from 
duty, and a pedestrian aggregate of 160,000 
miles. The last-mentioned pedestrian, it may 
be noted, had one more year’s work to his 
credit than John Ovenstone, postman of 
Pittenween, Fifeshire, who last December 
received 80/. on retiring from the postal 
service, in which forty-two years he had 
walked 105,000 miles. 

Those people who are proud of their daily 
six-mile stroll, totalling a few score miles 
over two thousand in the year, should ponder 
well over the feat performed by Mr. G. L. 
Duffin, once the oldest postman in the town 
of Uxbridge, during his career, before they 
arrogate themselves upon their powers of 
pedestrianism. Mr. Duftin, who served the 
Queen, the Postmaster-General, and the 
public for thirty-six years, walked about 
5,555 miles in the twelve months and 
averaged over fifteen miles for every day of 
the same; and even his record was not so 
good as Mr. John William Squires, the post- 
man of Loughton, in the same time, for the 
latter veteran walker is credited with a walk 
of 210,000 miles as calculated on the basis 
of 18 miles per day on weekdays and 44 miles 
on Sundays. 

When Mr. Thomas Figg, who for forty 
years was rural postman at Tring, retired last 
July, his aggregate stroll was not more than 
a few years’ promenade short of the distance 
separating the earth from her satellite; but 


even his record, though spread over a greater 
time, falis short of that of Mr. James Woolley 
of Chewton Mendip, Somerset, who, after 
thirty years’ service and a perambulation 
aggregating 230,000 miles, retired into private 
lite a couple of years ago, and that of George 
Sharp, a rural postman of Thrapstone, 
Northants, who retired last February after 
forty years’ service and a stroll of a quarter of 
a million miles in the capacity of letter-carrier. 

When a man averages twenty miles a das 
for thirty years he must be almost ready for 
& rest, but the lack of exercise must at first 
have an extraordinary effect upon kis health. 
unless, like Mr. David: Ramsay of Kirriemuir, 
Forfarshire, who retired from his profession 
in 1899 when about eighty years of age, he 
gradually breaks himself of inordinate pedes- 
trianism ! Never absent on account of sicknez: 
or pleasure, Mr. Ramsay for twenty-five years 
covered his twenty.four miles daily with 
regularity, and then for another twelve vcar: 
he reduced his daily round to a dozen miles. 
thus totalling in the course of thirty-sever 
years a promenade of over 232,000 miles and 
thereby covering a distance equivalent tc 
over nine complete circuits round the globe's 
circumference, and enjoying the full value oí 
his annual contributions to the local high wa: 
rates. 

Mr. Ramsay, it was imagined at the time of 
his resignation, had achieved & world's post 
man's record, but as a matter of fact, not. 
withstanding its magnitude, his walk fai: 
short of the English record by some 200.000 
miles, the actual holder of the British record 
being one Thomas Phipps, who started his 
career in 1840 on the introduction of the | 
penny post, and, at the close of fifty-eight 
years’ service, ran up—or rather walked-—- an 
aggregate of 440,000 miles. Mr. Phipps. 
who started to carry the letters of the 
inhabitants of Kingham and adjacent villages 
to and from the post town of Chipping Norton 
at the early age of ten years, never lost a 
letter, was never late and never reprimanded 
throughout his honourable career, notwith- 
standing the fact that, until after thirty years’ 
service, when he was presented with a watch 
by the villagers he served, he had to ascertain 
the time by the crowing of cocks, by the sur. 
and by questions put to fortunate possessor: 
of timepieces. 

A French postman named Alray and : 
German bearing the name of Grau, are sai- 
to have each achieved walking aggregates fa: 
exceeding that of Mr. Phipps, but, as fara: 
Great Britain is concerned, the latter's leng: b; 
walk will doubtless lang remain a record. 
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wes the complete history of cricket 
comes to be written, the Gloucester- 
shire Captain will be described as one of the 
most remarkable *'smiters" of all time. 
Harder hitters, such as Mr. C. I. Thornton 
and the Australian, Bonner, have been 
known, but never, in the whole history of 
the game, has a phenomenal player appeared 
who could change the whole aspect of a 
match at the electric rate that Mr. Jessop 
can. His advent from the pavilion to the 
wicket is always greeted with intense enthu- 
siasm, and the disappointment felt by 
lookers-on when he fails is equalled only by 
the delight expressed when he settles down 
quickly and scores in his most approved 
style. 

"Mr. Jessop obtains a large proportion of 
his runs behind the wicket, and in this 
respect differs from the majority of hard 


JESSOP, THE SMITER. 
By T. C. Col LI Nds. 


hitters. His batting has been of so extra- 
ordinary a nature as to quite surpass his 
skill in other branches of the game ; but even 
if Mr. Jessop had not the batting ability he 
possesses, he would have been worth playing 
in almost any eleven on account of his 
bowling and fielding. Like most hard hitters 
he bowls fast—very fast; and it is a note- 
worthy fact, tending as it does to show in 
what high esteem he is held as a bowler, 
that, he was the only fast bowler on the 
Engish side selected to play against Australia 
at Lord’s in 1899. 

The English cricket senson of 1895 was 
memorable for two reasons—firstly, and 
chiefly, owing to the rejuvenescence of Mr. 
W. G. Grace ; secondly, because of the sudden 
burst into fame of Mr. Gilbert Jessop. It is 
true that the previous year had witnessed the 
advent of the latter into first-class cricket, 


he then showed gave anyone reason for si~ 
pecting his future greatness. The maur: 
in which he attempted to display his ur 
doubted ability as a natural hitter was almr~: 
unanimously condemned by the critics. duriz: 
the time his efiorts failed to meet with aii, 
great amount of success, and it was amusi z! 
to note the manner in which these sar- 
critics, as soon as Mr. Jessop began to obts.: 
runs by the hundred, spoke in high praise © 
the style they had previously been so res. 
to belittle. Mr. Jessop himself, speaking 
this matter, has humorously remarked, “ M 
running out to Mold was condemned in the: 
days as ‘rustic cricket’ by a good many < 
the people who, at the present time, speak c 
the same method as good forcing tactics." 
Mr. Jessop's first series of extraordinary 
performances occurred in 1895, when fut 


but it would be idle to pretend that the : 


Beccles College he scored 1,058 runs in eight 
complete innings, giving him the phenomenal 
average of 132 runs per innings. In the 
same matches he bowled 168 overs, 62 of 
which were maidens, for 224 runs and 100 
wickets. In the match against Norfolk 
County Asylum, at Beccles, on July 29, he 
was seen at quite his best, going in first and 
carrying his bat through the innings for 184, 
and clean bowling all ten wickets of his 
opponents—an achievement which reminds 
one forcibly of Dr. E. M. Grace in his younger 
days. It would have been interesting to have 
given details of Mr. Jessop’s performances in 
all minor matches, but, when asked whether 
such were obtainable, Mr. Jessop stated that 
unfortunately he had kept no record of his 
doings save in great matches. 

It has already been stated thatit wasin 1894 
that Mr. Jessop made his first appearance for 
Gloucestershire, but he did not meet with 
much success that year with either bat or 
ball. In 1895 he showed great improvement, 
but it was not until two years later that he 
was really seen at his best. In that season, 
in all first-class matches he scored 1,219 runs, 
and obtained 116 wickets—a performance he 
has improved on only once—namely, in 1900, 
when his total runs and wickets were respec- 
tively 2,210 and 104. In 1896, 1897, 1898 
and 1899 he assisted Cambridge University, 
being captain in his last year. With the ex- 
ception of Mr. W. G. Grace, English cricket, 
during the present generation at least, has 
produced no more extraordinary all-round 
cricketer that Mr. Gilbert Jessop. 

Among the '' smiter’s ” most extraordinary 
performances are : 


1897. 

140. Cambridge University v. Philadel- 
phians, at Cambridge. He scored 81 (made 
from fourteen overs) out of 90 in forty 
minutes, 100 in an hour and a-quarter, and 
140, out of 216 made whilst in, in ninety-five 
minutes. 


The Half Volley. 
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67. Gentlemen v. Players, at Lord's. He 
obtained 30 out of 34 in ten minutes, 40 
out of 45 in fifteen minutes, 50 out of 65 
in twenty-three minutes, and, in all, 67 
out of 88 in thirty-five minutes. These 
runs were made with Mr. Y. G. J. Ford 
as his partner. During the first half-hour 
they were together they increased the score 
by 75 runs. 

101. Gloucestershire v. Philadelphians, at 
Bristol. His first 79 runs were obtained out 
of 118 in seventy minutes, and 101 in an 
hour and a-half. 

126. Gloucestershire v. Warwickshire, at 
Edgbaston. His first 22 runs were scored in 
five minutes. He obtained 50 in thirty-five 
minutes, and altogether 126 out of 176 in 
ninety-five minutes. 

101. Gloucestershire v. Yorkshire at 
Harrogate. In twenty minutes before 
luncheon on the first day he made 43 out of 
54, and afterwards, in eight overs, 58 out of 
64 in twenty minutes. Altogether, therefore, 
he was batting forty minutes, during which 
time he obtained 101 out of 118. The 
scoring after luncheon was of a most 
exceptional nature. From the first five overs 
delivered Gloucestershire scored 52 runs, of 
which Mr. Jessop made 50, he at one time 
obtaining 33 runs off two overs delivered by Mr. 
Milligan and Hirst, 15 being scored from 
the former and 18 off the latter. Mr. Jessop 
obtained his 58 after lunch whilst his partner 
(Mr. F. H. B. Champain) was making 4, the 
two players adding 62 runs in fifteen minutes. 
Although he scored at such a tremendous 
rate, Mr. Jessop gave no chance. 


1898. 


112.“ Rest of England v. Mr. A. E. 
Stoddart's second Anglo-Australian Team 
(1897-98), at Hastings. He obtained 50 in 
thirty minutes, 76 out of 93 in forty 
minutes, 100 in an hour, and 112 not out, 
out of 156, in sixty-eight minutes. 


(15 
1899. 


171.* Cambridge University v. Yorkshire, 
at Cambridge. Mr. Jessop scored 171, not 
out, in one hundred and five minutes, obtain- 
ing his hundred in sixty-five minutes. 
Whilst at the wicket he scored 171 out of 
202, and at one time, whilst in with Mr. T. L. 
Taylor, obtained 52 out of 53 runs scored. 


1900. 


77. Gloucestershire v. Kent, at Catford. 
Made in forty-five minutes. He and Board 
added 74 runs in twenty-six minutes. 

179. Gloucestershire v. Sussex, at 
Brighton. He scored 50 in forty-five 
minutes, 100 in sixty-five, and 179 out of 
257 in one hundred and five minutes. The 
Gloucestershire total was taken fiom 142 to 
222 in thirty minutes, from 200 to 300 in 
thirty-five minutes, and from 142 to 310 in an 
hour. 

158. Gloucestershire v. West Indians, at 
Bristol. Mr. Jessop obtained his 50 in 
twenty minutes, 100 in forty-three minutes, 
and 157 out of 200 in an hour. At one 
time during his innings he and Mr. C. L. 
Townsend added 103 in thirty minutes, Mr. 
Jessop scoring 83 of that number. This 
match was not reckoned first-class, but bas 
been considered worthy of mention. 

139. Gloucestershire v. Yorkshire, at 
Bradford (second innings). Mr. Jessop 
obtained 50 out of 60 in twenty-five 
minutes, 101 in fifty-nine minutes, and, al- 
together, 139 in ninety-five minutes, quite ten 
minutes of which were occupied by scouts in 
finding the ball after Mr. Jessop had hit it 
out of the ground. Seven 6's (all off Rhodes) 
and fourteen 4’s were included in his score. 


123. South v. North, at Hastings. Made 
in seventy-five minutes. 
77. South v. North, at Lord’s. Made in 


fifty-three minutes. Mr. Jessop obtained 30 
in fifteen minutes and 50 out of 85 in thirty 
minutes. At one period of his innings he 
made 32 runs in nine minutes. 


Clean Bowled ! 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN CRICKETERS : 
WHO THEY ARE, AND WHAT THEY HAVE DONE. 


1 years ago the Australian cricketers 
expressed the view that “ one of the most 
useful purposes which their visit served for, 
was the binding together and the cement- 
ing of the Mother Land to the Colonies.” 
This season a South African team are 
in our midst, and we bid them a hearty 
welcome. 

For some years past English teams have 
been over in Africa, and they have en- 
deavoured to spread a love for the game in 


By a * B.O.P.” SPECIAL COMMISSIONER. 


all the countries south of the Zambesi; 
and here again the lesson of ' ustralian 
experience has been repeated, tliat Jack 
has become as good as his master.“ 

Another interesting feature is that eight 
of our visitors have been serving in the war, 
and they well deserve their holiday. Indeed, 
they would have been with us a year ago but 
for the outbreak of hostilities. 

In 1894 an eleven from colonial Africa 
came over here, and a year later Lord Hawke 


took over a first-class eleven to try and 
develop a love for the game. 

How representative the present team are 
is shown by a glance at the names. The 
captain is Mr. Murray Bisset, and the rest of 
the players are: His brother, G. Rowe, 
R. Graham, A. Reid, and B. C. Cooley, all 
of Cape Town; while J. H. Sinclair, E. A. 
Halliwell, and Mr. Hathorn hail from 
Johannesburg ; L. Tancred, J. J. Koetze, from 
Pretoria; W. Shalders from Kimberley; and 
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C. F. Prince from King William’s Town and 
J. D. Logan, jun., from Matjesfontein ; while 
the whole are under the charge of the latter’s 
father, who is a member of the Legislative 
Assembly. 

Mr. P. F. Warner, the celebrated Middlesex 
player, says that ** The team are capable of 
giving any English county & good game," 
and the way in which they have performed 
in the past against Albert Trott, Lord 
Hawke, Haigh of Yorkshire, Cuttell of 
Lancashire, and Frank Milligan shows that 
our opponents are of no mean feather. In 
the test matches the English were victorious, 
but for the first two days on each occasion 
the result was very uncertain. 

In Africa, however, there are very few 
grass wickets, and nothing but cocoanut 


A. J. Hill 
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J. H. Sinclair. 


W. Shalders. 
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Murray Bisset, was in the Intelligence Depart- 
ment for six months, and then served with 
the Western Province Mounted Rifles, in 
whose ranks were also Koetze, Tancred, 
Rowe, and Halliwell; the two latter holding 
the King's colours. J. D. Logan, jun., 
served as guide to the Coldstream Guards, 
and it would seem that they gave great 
satisfaction, for General Sir Forestier- 
Walker has granted permission for the 
colours of the team to be those of the 


South African War Medal—red, blue, and 


orange. 

The captain says that “Some people 
seem to think they have no business to have 
come now; but they had had a very rough 
time of it, and deserved a holiday just as 
much as other volunteers who have returned 


C. Robson. 


Cricketers from South Africa. 


(Snapshots of the match between the South Africans and Hampshire at Southampton, when Hampshire won 
by an innings and 61 runs.) 


matting is used, and the first thing that the 
team now over here had to get used to, was 
the grass wickets. 

Of the names above mentioned, J. H. 
Sinclair, the finest batsman in South Africa, 
stands 6 ft. 4 in., and was with the scouts 
of General French from  Colesberg to 
Pretoria. He had a unique experience as a 
prisoner of war, and was captured by the 
celebrated General De Wet, who recognised 
his usefulness and promoted him to the 
position of aide-de-camp. He did not like 
the work, but found it fairly tolerable, and, 
80 far as compulsion would let him, carried 
out hia duties with great fidelity. 

Shalders went through the siege of 
Kimberley, and took part in the long 
defensive operations, while the captain, 


to England. They felt very strongly that as 
they had entered into engagements and 
obligations, they were in honour bound to 
carry them out. It would have been a very 
siniple matter to have said that the war was 
not over, though they had expected that it 
would be, and that, therefore, they could not 
bring their best team, but they felt that 
these were engagements which had been 
honourably entered into and must be kept. 
Last year the county fixtures were terribly 
upset, and it would have been very unfair to 
have done the same thing this year. It 
was not all lavender, living on bully-beef 
and biscuits, and they had had some very 
hard work. Still, they were all glad to have 
been of service, and consider that they did 
their share and earned their holidays." 


They are a purely amateur team, who 
have been selected by Mr. Logan, under the 
advice of Lohmann, the great Surrey player, 
who was several years in South Africa. 

As to the team, Murray Bisset is a sound 
bat with a very pretty style, and one who knows 
how to use his wrists somewhat after the 
style of the Indian Prince. Against a former 
English team he played many good innings, 
and will make a first-rate captain. He has 
all the qualities of a good leader, is tactful 
and resourceful, with a thorough knowledge 
of the game. Hej can, if necessary, take a 
position behind the stumps, and his style of 
taking a ball is particularly neat. All are 
agreed that he will make many runs during 
the tour, while his geniality will make him a 
popular figure with the cricketing English 
public. 

His brother is unknown to us over here, 
but he has an excellent record in the far- 
away country. 

J. D. Logan came to this country with a 
former team; he was then a mere boy, but 
his bowling was one series of triumphs from 
first to last, and he took over 100 wickets for 
a very small average. In the intervening 
years he has immensely developed. The 
team is strong in left-hand bowlers, of which, 
perhaps, he is most reliable, and keeps a 
cool head and knows how to change his 
pace. His speciality is a fast yorker, which 
he sends down with a slow slinging action, 
and which will. we venture to say, demoralise 
many of our best English batsmen. Lord 
Hawke's team still remember, to their cost, 
that fast yorker, which upset their calcula- 
tions to an alarming extent. He has con- 
siderable staying power and looks as if he 
could bat for & month. 

R. Graham is & slow right-hand bowler, 
and sends down a fast ball when least 
expected ; but will not, perhaps, do much in 
the batting line, though it will not do to take 
any liberties with him in the field, as he 
is a certain catch. 

A. Reid comes from the Western Province 
Club, where for some time he has had a great 
reputation. An excellent field and bat, he 
will be extremely useful in playing a defen- 
sive game when occasion arises. With him, 
as with many another member, much of his 

scoring success will depend on the atmo- 
spheric conditions with which we are to be 
favoured during the season. Should “Jupiter 
Pluvius " be very partial with his favours the 
team will suffer considerably from the vagaries 
of our English climate. 

Of J. H. Sinclair, Mr. P. F. Warner says: 
„He has a great personality in South Africa, 
and is the finest cricketer they have produced. 
He is good enough to play in any eleven in 
the world, his style is free, and he has a 
powerful back stroke which will bring him 
many arun. Against English teams, on one 
occasion he made 56 for fifteen of Johannes- 
burg, besides taking five wickets at & small 
cost. Whilst in the first test match on even 
terins against South Africa he made 86 run 
out, in splendid style; and then, coming 
down to the Cape for the last match of tbe 
tour, he played one of the finest innings it has 
ever been a cricketer’s good fortune to see. 
He prefaced it by taking six wickets for 
twenty-six runs, and scored 106 out of 147 
while he was at the wickets, by play of the 
highest possible class. His driving was 
superb, and he hit Albert Trott forty yards 
over the ropes into a pond—a huge drive. In 
the second innings he only got four, Frank 
Milligan catching him in the long field in the 
most wonderful way. All know what a fine 
fielder Milligan was, and it is hard to think 
that never again will that big, bright York- 
shire amateur, who went out for love of Queen 
and country, be seen again on an English 
cricket field, nor an African one either. 
Somewhere on the desolate veldt he sleeps, 


e. ` 


and an endowed cot in a Yorkshire hospital 
preserves the testimony of his love, his 
fidelity, and his self-sacrifice. Personally,” 
adds Mr. Warner, “I have the greatest 
opinion of Sinclair, and I know that C. B. 
Fry and Lohmann both think that the 
highest honours await him in this country, 
and he will give our bowlers an anxious 
time.“ Sinclair does hit a half volley, and 


W. Shalders. 
Mycroft (Umpire). A. Reid. 
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E. A. Halliwell. M. Bisset (Captain). G. Lohmann. 
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a treat, and as a bat he makes up his mind 
to score if wanted. He made over 100 against 
Gloucestershire on the last occasion he was 
here. 

Of the other men, Tanered is a member cf 
a county of South African cricketers who 
have done yeoman service for the game in the 
wings. He is supposed to be the best bats- 
man in South Africa, and, when he gets used 


J. J. Koetze. 
R. Graham. 


G. Rowe. 
B. C. Cooley. 
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was a Scotch public-school boy, and at 
Merchiston College, four or five years ago, he 
had a phenomenal bowling average. 

It is, of course, possible that C. B. Llewel- 
lyn, who was an all-round South African 
cricketer, and who is qualifying for Hamp- 
shire, may be able to assist the team, as he 
has not yet lived there long enough to be able 
to play for the county at the time we write. 


J. D. Difford (Ser.). . 
M. Hathorn. L. J. Tauered. J. D. Lozan. Titchmarsh (Umpire). 
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J. H. Sinclair. 


The South African Team of Cricketers now on a Visit to this Country. 
(From a Copyright Photograph by W. & J. Stuart, Brompton Road.) 


as a bowler he makes the most of his height 
and varies his pace in an amazing way. He 
is & Capital field, can talk Kaflir and Dutch, 
and did good service in the war. 

Halliwell is another visitor who came over 
here in 1894. He is thought by many people 
to be the finest wicket-keeper in the world, 
but this is the opinion of those who have not 
seen Blackham in his prime; but to see 
Halliwell take fast bowling on the leg side is 


to our grass wickets, will give a good account 
of himself. 

Of the other players but little is known. 
Shalders is a bat who knows how to time a 
ball; Koetze is a good field and can bowl left 
hand; while Mr. C. B. Prince is the second 
wicket-keeper of the team. B. C. Cooley is 
quite unknown, but is likely todo remarkably 
well. 

Of J. D. Logan, jun., one need only say he 
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Mr. C. O. H. Sewell, of Gloucestershire, is 
also likely to be able to do some useful work, 
and his fame as a Gloucestershire batsman 
is well known. 

Our readers will remember that, some time 
ago, we had an interview with the Agent. 
General for Natal, and in the course of that 
he spoke very freely of Sewell as one of the 
best players it had ever been his good fortune 
to meet. 
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CHESS. 


Problem No. 600. 
By J. Kontz and C. KocKELKORN. 
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| WHITE. | 6+4=10 piece 7 


White to play and mate in three (3) moves. 


Smee Four-Movers (continued). 


White, K—Q B 5; Q—Q Kt 3; Ps—K Kt 
3 and 4. Black, K—K 5; P- K Kt 2. The 
Black P produces two variations, for 1, Q— 
QB3,P—Kt4(ora). 2, Q—R 3, K—K 4. 
3, Q—R 6, K—K 5. 4, Q—K 2, mate. (a) 
P—Kt3. 2, K—B 4, P—Kt 4. 3, Q—R 3, 
K —K 4. 4, Q—K7, mate. The next shows 
a mate in the middle of the board with 
the smallest force: White, K—Q 8; Kt 
—K 4; Ps—Q Kt 2, Q B 2 and 4, and 
Q 3. Black, K—Q R 5. Both variations 
have a P mate, thus: 1, K- B 7, K—R 4 (or 
a) 2, Kt—B 5, K—Kt 5. 3, P ch, Kx 
Kt. 4, P—Kt 4, mate (showing a force of 7 
units for White). (a) K—Kt 5. 2, K—Kt 
6, K—R 5. 3, Kt —B 5, ch., K—Kt 5. 4, 
P—B 3, mate (showing a force of 10 units). 
The average strength of the pieces is, the P 
is 1 unit, the k, B, and Kt are 3. units each, 
the R is ö, and the &= 10. The pieces appear 
in the two Kt's files thus: White, K - Q Kt 
sq.: B—Q Kt 5; Rts—K Kt 3 and 7; Ps—Q 
kt 2and 6. Black, K—Q Kt 6; Kts—K Kt 
4 and 8; P—Q kt 5. The Kts do the work 
assisted by a P, thus: 1, Kt—K 6, Kt x Kt. 
2, ht K 4, Kt —B 6. 3, P—Kt 7, Kt moves. 
4, Kt mates. J. Brown has several pretty 
problems of this kind. His No. 150 has three 
tine mates with R and B, thus: White K—K 
4; R—Q B s4, B-K 6; Kt—K B3; P-Q 
Kt 3. Black, K—K 7; B—Q Kt 8; P—Q B 
7. 1,B—B 5, K—B 7 (if B—R 7, also K 
B 4). 2, K—B 4. K- K 7 or Kt 7. 8,K—Kt 
3 or K 3. 4, R mates. His No. 134 termi- 
nates with a double check, thus: White, K — 
K B 2; R—Q2; B—Q B 5: P—K Kt 3. 
Black, K—k 5; Ps—K 4 and K B 4. 1, B— 
R 3. 2, P -Kt 4. 3, B—B sq. 4, 1—Q 4, 
mate. 


P. KLETT'S New Five-Mover. 


White, K K Kt 7; Rs—Q R4and K Kt 
5; Bs -B S5 and K B sq.; Ps—Q Kt 4 and 
6. K Gand K Kt 2. Black, K—Q 4; Kt k 
4; PS - Kt 2 and K 2. Solvers of experi- 
ence will begin with the R, and try to play it 
to R 3 or 2. After many moves it is found 
that there is a little against the move to R 3, 
and that the one to R 2 is tbe right one, for 
the K has 3 moves, to K 3 or 5 or B3. The 


latter move requires R Kt 2, K—Q 4. 3, P 
—Kt 3. K—B 3 (if K—K 5, R—Q 2). 4. B — 
B4, Ktx B. 5, P— Kt 5, mate. The reply 


K — K 5 requires 2, R—K 2, ch., followed by 
K R takes kt; and the reply Kx P must be 
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solved by R—Q 2, Kt—Q 6. 3, Bx Kt, etc. 
Thus there are & number of fine moves in 
this comparatively simple position. Klett 
has often obtained & good deal of work from 
each individual piece. His three-mover K at 
K Kt 4; R—K R 8; Bs—K 6 and KR6; 
PS -K BG and K R 3; K—K Kt 3; Ps—K 
R 2 and 5, is solved by 1, B—Q 5, Kx P. 2, 
R—Q 8. 


Solution of No. 599.—1, B—B sq., P—K 4. 
2, B—Q 3, PxR. 3, P—K 5, mate. The 
twin is solved by 1, R—K 4, PxR (if P—Q 
5,B—R 3). 2, P—Q 4, P—K 6. 3, B—Q3, 
mate. 
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A PHOTOGRAPHIC DARK-ROOM 
LAMP FOR SIXPENCE. 


By A. E. FHITCHE, B.A. 


MONG the many ingenious contrivances which have 

from time to time appeared in the * B. O. P., 1 do 

not remember having seen a description of a simple 

lamp for the dark-room such as is here shown, and 

Which can be easily made for the trifling sum of six- 
pence all told. 

It is made of an empty biscuit-tin Aga narrow one, 
about 15 in. long, such as may be bought at any 
Erocer's for twopence or so. R is the lid, from which 
the middle portion, c, lias been entirely removed. This 
may be done with a pair of tinsmith’s shears, or the 
lid laid on a piece of wood and the part cut out by 
successive blows from a hammer and blunt chisel. 
The size of the portion removed is of no consequence, 
and over the rest of the lid must be fixed a piece of 
Orange or ruby glass. The latter colour is the best, 
and is absolutely necessary if isochromatic plates are 
to be developed. Cheaper than this, however, and an 
arrangement which the writer has found to work 
equally well, is to buy a twopenny roll of ruby crinkled 
paper, such as is used for lamp-shades. Two thick- 
nesses of this are pasted with photo monntant over 
the lid, and if extra-rapid plates are used an extra 
thickness may be employed so as to be on the safe 
side. 

A piece of wood, R, is then fastened to the inside of 
one end of the box by three or four 2-in. French nails, 
and the heads driven in quite flat. These nails will 
project about 14 in. inside the box, and will, if placed 
nt tlie proper distance apart, form a socket in which to 
place the candle, v. 


At HH several holes are punched with a bradawl 
through the bottom of the box at each end to allow a 
steady current of air to pass continually through the 
lamp. 

After a time tlie lamp gets too hot to hold, so two 
pieces of woud, F, F, are nailed, one to the farther end 
of the box, and the other to one end of the lid. These 
never get too bot to touch, und answer the purpose of 
handles. 

After the dry plates have been fixed, and a non- 
actinic light is no longer ueces<ary, the lid may either 
be bodily removed from the lamp, or made to slide up 
and down, as in the sketch. In the latter case the 
lower rim of the lid. which overlaps the edge of the 
box, must be cut off. It is an advantage, too, if the 
side rims of the lid are bent slightly inwards, and 
the top edge of the sides of the box bent outwards ; tlie 
lid will then slide smuothly up and down without any 


fear of its being jerked off. If this arrangement ia 
adopted, it must be remembered that the glass or 
paper, as the case may be, must be affixed to the outside 
of the lid. 

The inside of the lamp, being bright tin, will act as 
a reflector, and allow ali the light of the candle to pass 
through the paper or glass. The whole of the outside 
mav be covered with black paper pasted on, and, as an 
additional precaution, the air-holes HH may have a 
loose piece of paper pasted on, but not touching them, 
the puper being attached at one edge only. This is 
only an extra precaution, however, which the writer, 
who has used a lamp of this description for a consider- 
able time, has never found necessary. 

Cost: biscuit-tin. 2d.; wood and nails, etc. Id: 
roll of paper, 2d.—total, 6d. Equal in use to a half- 
crown lamp, and eveu more useful, for dark slides, 
P. O. P. chemicals, printing frames, ete.—in fact. the 
whole kit, can be packed up inside the box when 
travelling. 
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A SIMPLE TELEGRAPH 
BOARD. 2 


Bv Lisuiz Woobronbz, Locking, Somerset. 


I CANNOT understand why so mau school and village 
cricket clubs are without a telegraph board, when 

any boy who can use a saw, hammer, and plane with 

the slightest skill couid make one in an hour or two. 

Get 7 ft. of g in. floorboard, and cut it in three 
pieces of 2 ft. each. The floorboards usually run 51 in. 
wide; plane them down to 8 in. wide, being careful to 
get nice straight edges. 

Now saw out three pieces of oak 2 in. wide and 1 in. 
thick, one piece being exactly 5 ft. 4 in. long, and the 
other two 7 ft. 6 in. long. Round off the ends of the 
two longer pieces as in the drawing, and taper off the 
feet of all three. The rounding can be easily dove 
with a spokeshave, the tapering with a saw and plane. 

On the back of the first piece of floorboard, c, make a 
mark 6 in. from the end on its upper edge, and b in. on 
the bottum edge (sce illustration). This will give you 
the rake of both legs. Screw the first piece of floor- 
board to the two legs, the screws (14 in. iron) going 
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from the back through tke legs into the flcorboard, 
Put the other two pieces in place, and, as these will open 
very much in the lot sun, it will be necessary to press 
them together very tightly. If vou cannot borrow a 
pair of joiner’s clainps, temporarily screw a piece of 
inch onk or elm to each leg about ;; in. below the 
bottom of the third piece of floorboard, and jam them 
all tightly together with wedges. Next turn them ail 
over, und serew as marked from the back (sec AF) 
The third leg is attached to the middle piece of fl or 
board with an iron hinge, as used for carpeters 
und other boxes, about 8 in. long and lẹ in. wide 

Now give your boards’ face a good planing at 1 -ap1 
papering, and give it all over two coats of dull olace 
paint or lead-coloured—not enamel, as that shines t 
much in the sun. The figures can be made un tbe 
board with chalk, a wet sponge being kept ready to 
wipe them out. 

If you prefer, you can make the iron figure plates 
6 in. square out of old biscuit-boxes or sheet iron wit 
a square and a pair of shears. If you do ro, first paiut 
the white figures in with enamel, and, when dry. pat 
in the black Put small nails in the board to tans 
these on, and punch out the holes in the iron sheet. 
witlya shoemaker's pubch. 
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What to Do with our Cats! 


LITTLE MAN. 


S° you’re going off to school, little man, 
Little man: 
Under discipline and rule, 
Little man ; 
They are going to book you through 
To St. Cockles-by-the-Blue, 
And a very good thing too, 
Little man. 


We have all to make a start, little man, 
Little man ; 

Grow intelligent and smart, 
Little man ; 

If we ever mean to shine, 

We commence with that design 

At the early age of nine, 
Little man. 


Home's a very pleasant place, little mau, 
Little man; 

I can see it in your face, 
Little man; 

But its pleasures soon would pall, 

For you're not so very small, 

And—it wouldn't do at all, 
Little man. 


For at home you're No. 1, little man, 
Little man: 

It's the way we've all begun, 
Little man ; 

But it’s better for us when 

We are merely—now and then — 

One of other little mcn, 
Little maa. 


Bv W. B. PowER. 


If you follow my advice, little man, 
Little man, 

Which is simple aud concise, 
Little man, 

Be accustomed while a kid 

Just to do as you are bid 

(Like your uncle always did), 
Little man. 


Mathematics you will learn, little man, 
Little man; 

Modern languages in turn, 
Little man ; 

And the classics you must woo, 

Win a scholarship or two 

(As your uncle used to do), 
Little mau. 


You must learn to bat and bowl, little man, 
Little man ; 

You must learn to kick a goal, 
Little man ; 

Til you find yourself with glee 

At the summit of the tree 

(Where your uncle used to be), 
Little man. 


There is only one thing more, little man, 
Little man 

(For the cab is at the door, 
Little man), 

It's a token new and stout, 


And it’s gold, there’s not a doubt 


(Which your uncle went without), 
Little man. 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


LORD GRIMTHORPE'S LATEST 
INVENTION. 


Drsrite his patriarchal age Lord Grimthorpe main- 
tains his reputation as a practical horologist and an 
inventor of versatile ingenuity. The octogenarian 
designer of Big Ben has just devised a weathercock 
which works upon a flat piece of agate, and is warranted 
not to "stick fast" or “squeak,” or otherwise mis- 
conduct itself. The disadvantages of an erratic 
weathercock were painfully experienced by Dr. Buck- 
land, the pioneer geologist, when he was Dean of West- 
minster. He made it a rule never to go out when the 
wind was east, and one spring he was kept a clo-e 
prisoner in his house for more than three months. 
because the vane opposite his library window rigidly 
pointed to the Orient. But the eccentric behaviour of 
this particular weathercock is plausibly asoribed to 
some mischievous boys from the famous Abbey school 
—who were aware of the oll Dean's foible—r«thec 
than to the mechanical defects which are now remedied 


by Lord Grimthorpe,! 


THE SNAKE MAN. 


Aw Australian correspondent tells of an interesting 
character. He was a fellow: passenger of mine recently 
(the correspondent says) from Hong Kong to Port 
Darwin—a sexagenarian Frenchman, well known ss a 
bird-cateher and taxidermist. He came to Australia 
first in the fifties, and since then has been all over the 
Northern Territory and Polynesia, besides * collecting“ 
in America, India, Egypt. China, and the Straits Settle- 
menta, for tbe Zoo and Jamrach of Hamburg. Once, 
when he was smuggling about six dozen poisonous 
snakes on a French steamer from Australia to Marseilles, 
some one cut a hole in the snake box. Result—thecrew 
were promptly * ‘way aloft,” and the passengers locked 
themselves in their cabius. Theold fellow und his bird- 
tender killed a lot of the reptiles, and then he was put 
in irons, being allowed out each morning to attend to 
his feathered charges. At Mauritius he jumped over- 
board, swam to n British vessel, and claimed the pro- 
tection of Governor Broome, who refused to give him 
up, and tbe French captain reported the matter to his 
Government. A sentence of turee years’ caol, with a 
rousiug fine, was registered against the surke man. 
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THE WHITE HORSES” AND 
OTHER CURIOUS MONUMENTS 
OF ENGLAND. 


IN the “ Occasional Magazine” there is an article on 
the historic White Horses which are to be found in 
various parts of Berkshire and Wiltshire. 1n Wilts 
there are no fewer than six of these horses. The most 
famous is the one on Bratton Hill, near Westbury. 
Local tradition has it that Alfred, after coming to the 
throne, won his greatest vietory over the Danes, the 
battle of Ethandun, and cut out the figure of a white 
horse on the hillside to commemorate it. The horse 
itself is exceedingly quaint in form, having very short 
legs and a curious crescent at the end of the tail, 
another mark of some ot the horses on British coins. 
Other “turf monuuents"" of the same description are 
the two White Crosses nt Bledlow and Whiteleaf, on the 
Chiltern Hills, in Buckinghamshire, and two gigantic 
human figures, one on the dowus uear Calne, nnd the 
other, the “Long Men of Wilmington,“ near Eastbourne. 
In addition to these there is the famous Red Horse at 
Tysoe in Warwickshire, the two modern White Horses 
in Yorkshire, the equestrian figure of George HI. on 
Osmington Down, Dorset, and on Mormond Hill, in 
Aberdeenshire, where there is à White Horse dating 
from last century, and a stag cut out in 1870. 


A Rude Awakening! 


RINALDO.—We know of no current edition of Tasso 
of the size, but there is a fairly well-bound copy of 
Fairfax's translation, published by Routledge at 5s., 
which is larger., 

A. J. S. S.—You have only got to goto the recruiting 
headquarters, which are in St. George's Barracks, at 
the back of the National Gallery, round by tlie 
National Portrait Gallery, or to the regiment you 
wish to join, \ 

A. H. STUBBERFIEKLD.—It is the eggshell of oue of the 
dogfish sharks, probably Scullium canicula, the 
Rough Hound. The filaments are those by which it 
is attached to the seaweeds. 


TAXIDERMIST, H, C. A. (Southampton), and H. P. 0.— 
Write to the Director, Natural History Museum, 
Cromwell Road, s w., enclosing five penny stamps 
and asking him to forward you "Instructions for 
Collecting Reptiles, Batrachians. and Fishes.” 


H. E. W.—All our coloured plates of soldiers are out of 
print now. 


NEVER TROUBLED You BEFonr.—]1. Not to guarantee 
them to be genuine. 9. The eclipses for a year or so 
ahead are given in the Nautical Almanac, and the 
Nautical Almanac you will find at the central free 
library. 3. The statistica may exist, but we have 
not had access to them. 


NEMO,—See the illustrated articles on Gymnastics in 
the first part of our Indoor Games.” It Will cost you 
6d.; you can order it through any bookseller, and 
there is nothing better published at anything like 
the price. 


C. A. Ayre.—The volumes begin with the 
part for November ; that is to say, they end with the 
last weekly number in September, the September 
numbers forming the October part, and the October 
ones the November part. 


D. NELSON.—We don't know, but as a rule it is not 
advisable to trust to an advertisement which is a 
year or more old. 


monthly 


D. OWEN.—They do not seem to teach spelling in Nova 
Scotia, but, a far as we can make out what you want, 
you can get it from any dealer in stamps, 


THREE-YEAR READER ( Blackpool ).—Impossible to say 
from a merely copied sketch. If you want to test 
your real powers you should enter our various 
drawing competitious. 


HARMONAGRAPH.—Glad you have succeeded so well. 
You are but one of very many who have gained 
pleasure and profit from the articles. 


PERCY.—We cannot do what you ask, but happily 
most regiments nowadays contain at least some 
earnest Chyistians in the ranks, and often the officers 
take a close interest in the spiritual welfare of the 
men. Then there are the duly appointed chaplains, 
Church of England, Wesleyan, etc, 


F. C. G. (Ryde) — We can neither purchase old volumes, 
nor find purchasers. You might advertise on cover 
of weekly number (cost 3d.) or on that of monthiy 
part (cost 6d.). You would probably soon find a 
purchaser by this means, 


T Ix (Tumkur).—Yes ; you will flnd such a sketch in 
every Christmas Number we have issued, and all of 
them have been given in publie with great success. 
See answer to S. G. We quote from your letter for 
the encouragement of others: "In the Christmas 
number of Vol. V. of the ‘B.O.P? there appears a 
small dramatic piece called * A Proverb in One Act.’ 
This piece we acted on the anniversary day of our 
club. Our success was complete. Rapturous ap- 
plause and countless congratulations of our friends, 
and the complimentary reviews in the papers, were 
the evidences of our triumpb.“ 


T. P. (Rotherham).--Perhaps it will be best for you to 
reserve judgment until you have seen three or four 
months of the new cover. It is not intended to keep 
to the first design, but to vary month by month, 
employing the most skilful artists on it. Certain'y 
we gain nothing by the change, as the cost of pro- 
duction is now greatly increased. 


A. W. (Sittingbourne) —Of no use whatever. Wait 
at least three years before you attempt to write any- 
thing else. 


SPRAIN (Would-be Athlete).—There is nothing for it 
but rest. Rub with Colman's oil of niustard. 


GUINEA-PiGs (T. Hall ).—We don't send private ietters, 
You should have more room thay you seem to have, 
Yes, the buck may remain. 


Bap Harits (Would-be Christian). Keep up your 
heart, boy, Pray and fight. Cold bath. Exercise, 
A voidance of bad company. Virol as a tonic. 


ELkcTRICHTY (D. E. H. C.) We don't know the 
Auerican advertiser. The firm generally patronised 
iu London is Pulvermacher, Regent Street 


PRICES OF Binns (E. G.).—Vide advertisements on the 
cover of our monthly parts, or in the “ Feathered 
World " or “ Exchange and Mart.” 


BELGIAN HARES (A. P.)—No; rabbit-breeding as a 
source of income is too risky. Crossing-sweeping is 
all ready 1nouey aud no bad debts ! 


Miss Croc : “Oh, Mr. Hippo, this is so sudden !“ 
Mk. Hippo: 
me an hour to get up again | 


SPECKS BEFORE THE Eyes (F, S. )—Yonu are run d 


own 
from some cause or other. The cold tub should work 
wonders, 


To AJAx.—No: you can't be in 
however, to * Would-be Christian.” Measurement 


bad. If height 5 tt. 11 in., you ought to weigh far 
more, and a 144 calf is very poor. 


health. Read reply, 


S. G. (Melbourne). Very glad to hear of your success. 
In each of our extra Christmas Numbers we have 
given, for many years past, a special piece for recita. 
tion or performance. 


Fox Ouns (B. I. R.). Trent them in every way as 
puppy dogs. A little raw meat may be given after 
the puppy teeth have gone. 


GE: P: Burnley ).—Yes, the packet of plates for Vol. 
XXII. costs 1s. 6d., and the best way is to order it 
through your bookseller, Tf sent through tlie post, 
the plates are liable to damage. 


DAY-AND-NiGHT READER.—1. If you mean “ Velox,” 
we had an article including that in the “ Camera 
Club” column a short. time ago. You will get full 
instructions if you get a packet of paper. 1t is, of 
course, much quicker than any P.O.P. If you do 
not mean this, we do not know the paper to which 
you refer. 3. You can only tell a good lens by 
testing it in actual practice, Yes; Lancaster's or 
the “Optimus” series (Perken & Rayment, Hatton 
Garden, Kc.) 3. Any big dealer will provide you 
with an exposure meter—e,g. Benetfink or Falow- 
field. 4. Yes; we still have Vol XXI. in monthly 
parts, or had recently. 


L. G. Kipp.—Your nemo evidently does not excite 
itself as it ought, It is possible that the iron of the 
armature is not sufficiently soft, If you are abso- 
lutely certain that there is no leakage, we do not see 
how we can suggest anythiug else, except, perba ps, 
winding the armature with wire of a little larger 
size. 

ALPHABET.—We don’t quite understand your guestion. 
If you want to take portraits by candle-light or gas- 
light, you certainly don’t know the “alphabet” of 
the subject. It is possible to do so with the are 
electric light, or the incandescent gas-liglit. To do 
it by candle-light, ordinary gas, or incandescent 
electric light requires too loug an exposure in 
practice, 


Spes (Walthamstow) —Not up to publication rtandard. 


You should try iu our various sketehing aud drawing 
competitions, 


E. K.—i. Wait for a few months before deciding as to 
change of design on cover. 2. There is one other 
volume, by T. B. Read, published by Cassell & Co. 
Mr. Read has been dead for several years. Read the 


short biography in the volume of * Parkhurst 
Sketches.” 


J. L. ANDREWS.—The article on Mr. Ballantyne ap- 
peared in the sixteenth volume. “Sir Ludar” was 
in the eleventh volume, 


X. K. Z.—You can change the spirits. but if the 
specimen has begun to putrefy it will be useless. 
You can clear the spirits by filtering through char- 
coal, but it will reduce their strength. 


A Proposal! 
“ Sudden, do jou call it? Why, it has taken me half an hour to get on my knees, and it will take 
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TOO FINELY CUT: 


A MISADVENTURE IN 
THE BOSPHORUS. 


By ALFRED COLBECK, 


Author of “A Beditcin Captire.“ My 
Friend the Brigand," ete. 


CHAPTER II. 


M burrah was quite lost in the 
louder sound. But I intended 
that Dick should be made avare of 
my close proximity if he were not 
down below. So I hollowed my 
hands and yelled through them as 
if the Sappho were a mile away 
instead of being so near that I 
could have thrown a biscuit over 
her binnacle, " Sappho ahoy ! " 

“What's the row there! ” came 
a voice from the bridge, Dick's 
voice, at which I chuckled, for I 
guessed that he had not recognised 
mine. We're not deaf on the 
Sappho. What do ye want with 
the Sappho, bellowing at that 
rate?“ 

To which my reply was, “ Dicky 
Daniel ahoy!”’ | 

„Ahoy. matey!” came the re- 
sponse. ''How in the name of all 
good things have you dropped into 
the moonlight? Ye ought to be 
snugly asleep fifteen hundred miles 
away instead of shouting ahoy! to 
the tom-toms of Scutari!" And I 
could hear Dick's feet shuffling aft 
as his voice drew nearer. " Why, 
you old quilldriver, how is this! 
Why didn’t you let me know that 
you were coming ? ” 

* Because there was no postal 
service, Dick, upon the seas, and 
if there had been I did not know 
where a letter would find vou.“ 

“You could have written me 
before you left home, and told me 
that you were coming out to Con- 
stant. A letter would have caught 
me at Cardiff, and if not at Cardiff 
nt Smyrna." 

“But I didn't know that you 
were going to Smyrna, and I didn't 
know that we were coming to Con- 
stant. It was a hurried affair, Dick. 
When the Cap'n saw how lanky I 
was, and that all the colour had 
gone out of my face, and when he 
heard me bark & bit, he brought 
me with him right away. Iknew 
that there was a chance of meeting 
you here, and I have been looking 
forward to it ever since we started. 


- 
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I was a bit afraid, however, when I heard at 
Chanak that you had gone up before us, that 
you might have received your orders and 
been away before we could come up with 
you. When do you start?“ 

“I cannot say. Our orders haven't come 
yet. We may start together now that you 
have come up with us. And this is the 
Ariadne! She seems a tidy vessel, Wilf,” 
and he glanced critically along her sides. 
* How does she steam? Has she got her 
pace yet? It would be a bit of fun to start 
together, and try her for all she’s worth 
against the Sappho through the Bosphorus 
and into the Black Sea. Deep water, fairly 
clear, anda good course. I say, Wilf, it would 
be prime; wouldn't it?“ 

* Well, I think we should beat you, Dick. 
She's clean, her engines work like a lever 
watch, and she slips along beautifully. Be- 
sides, Ferguson is in her." 

" Ferguson! Then you ought to beat 
us. ButIsay, Wilf, have you left off quill- 
driving for good? Are you coming into the 
old profession, after all?“ 

"No. I'm only on a holiday cruise. 
Ishall go back to the quill when I get home." 

“ And to your mother.” 

" Yes, and to my mother. You have no 
idea what port you will be sent to, have you, 
Dick?“ 

“ None whatever." 

“I hope we may go to the same place.” 

“ So do I. But there’s precious little hope 
of so jolly a thing as that. There are seldom 
two of the tleet in the same harbour at the 
same time, except it be Cardiff, of course. 
It’s a great wonder we are here still. You 
wouldn't have caught up with us under 
ordinary circumstances. We should have 
been otf this afternoon." 

“Iam glad you are here still. And if we 
are not to go to the same port of lading we 
must make the best use of the time we have 
together here. You must get off to-morrow, 
Dick, and we must have a ramble through the 
Streets of Stamboul." 

Dick shook his head. “Iam afraid I can- 
not. The Cap'n wouldn't permit me to go 
ashore &t & port of call, and with the possi- 
bility of having to up anchor and start at a 
minute's notice. And I shouldn't care to ask 
him. It would be different if we were lading 
or unlading.” 

* I'll speak to the pater, Dick, and he shall 
speak to Uns Cap'n. It's & very special oc- 
casion, and he'll grant you leave, you'll see.” 

“Well, he may, if your pater would do it. 
He isn't half & bad fellow that way, acd for 
that reason I never care to take advantuge of 
his kindness. But if he doesn't, you can 
scramble aboard the Sappho and we'll 
promenade the bridge, and make believe we're 
on the high cliff walk at home." 

“Right. But I want to see Constant, and 
if it be possible I am going to see it in your 
company. What a row they are making 
ashore there! It seems as ir the whole place 
were on the spree, dogs and all.“ For all 
through our conversation the tom-toms had 
been sounding, the dogs barking, and the 
clamour of men’s voices rising in occasional 
outbursts of merriment. The minarets also 
were illuminated, as were those of Stamboul. 
The light of the full moon under a sky so 
clear was almost equal to the light of day. 
The view toward the Golden Horn, with the 
mosque-covered tongue of land tipped with the 
gardens of the old Seraglio, and on the other 
side with the houses ranged one above an- 
other up the slopes of Galata, from the midst 
of which the picturesque round Tower of the 
Genoese lifted itself into the moonlight, was 
exquisite. The babel of Scutari was altogether 
out of keeping with the peacefulness of the 
scene. ‘Do these people never go to bed, 
Dick? It must be midnight now, and they are 
us wide awake as if it were midday.” 
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“ Wider," replied Dick. * They will be 
asleep at midday. It is the sacred month of 
Ramadan, when the Mohammedans fast in 
the daytime and feast through the night; and 
that they may fast all the more comfortably 
they go to sleep. That means, of course, that 
they turn the night into day, and have a jolly 
good time of it from sunset to sunrise.“ 

" Which is very much like what we 
ourselves are doing," said I. ‘I ought to be 
asleep, and I suppose you ought to be on the 
bridge. So long, Dick. Put on your best 
duds after the morning watch. You are 
almost certain to go ashore with me." 

Early next morning I spoke to father about 
my wish to see the city, and to take Dick 
with me for company. He shook his head 
at first in rather an ominous manner, and 
gave me to understand that he did not much 
care to ask the captain of the Sappho for & 
favour like this. 

“It is not often we see each other, dad,” I 
pleaded. *' Try and obtain leave for him, if 
you can." 

* But there's no telling what two scamps 
like you might be up to rambling through 
the bazaars of Stamboul. You might get into 
all sorts of mischief.” 

“Now, father! We're not school lads. 
We're almost men.” 

“What's that! Men, did yousay? Why, 
you cannot raise a decent whisker between 
the pair of you. No, you’re at a very 
dangerous age, and I am afraid not to be 
trusted alone in a place with such twisty 
narrow streets as Stamboul.” 

* We'll take care, and not lose ourselves. 
We'll be back at the time you fix if we have 
io swim the Bosphorus to reach you." 

“ And there's another difficulty, my son— 
if Cap'n Dransfield should receive his orders 
while you are away, he wouldn't care to 
steam off without his second officer, and yet 
he couldn't afford to keep the ship waiting 
for Dick, I don't mind asking him, seeing 
that you're so bent upon it; but I don't 
think he will consent.” 

„Thank you, father," I responded, elated 
at my success. “I think he will. If he 
should receive his orders, he can blow the 
whistle thrice, and we'll come as soon as ever 
we hear it. We shall not go very far from 
the shore—that is if Cap'n Dranstield thinks 
that he may receive his orders early; and 
we'll keep cne ear open all the while for the 
steamer’s whistle. Dick will know it at 
once." 

“ And how would you hear the steamer's 
whistle, my son, if you were wandering 

about the bazaars of Stamboul? It is 
farther than you think from here to the 
city. The atmosphere is very clear, and the 
distance ia deceitful. Then the noises of the 
city would be likely to drown the whistle of 
the steamer. No! If you go it must be with 
Cap’n Dransfield and myself. And very 
probably we could arrange for you to have a 
guide. The agent would supply one. He 
would know the places you could best visit 
in a couple of hours or so, and bring you 
back to the oftice in time for the return of 
the caique with Cap'n Dransfield and 
myself.” 

“ Any way you like, father, so long as Dick 
and I can have a few hours together 
ashore.” 

When the matter was mentioned to Cap- 
tain Dransfield he was quite willing that Dick 
should join me, the more so because the first 
mate of the Sappho, with whom Dick was 
on good terms, seconded my request, and 
volunteered to do double watch during Dick's 
absence. 

When the agent’s tossing caique came 
alongside, sitting as lightly upon the water 
as a bird, and manned by four rowers dressed 
in baggy blue breeches, big enough to hold 
among them a tremendous amount of contra- 


band, and scanty embroidered Greek jackets, 
Dick and I dropped into it with the alertness 
of acrobats, causing a smile to overspread 
the faces of the rowers, and settled ourselves 
comfortably among the red cushions aft. if 
you can call it aft when a boat is pretty 
nearly all prow at whichever end you look. 
Captain Dransfield and the pater descended 
in & much more dignified and orthodox 
fashion, and away we swept into the Bos- 
phorus, with our head toward the Golden 
Horn. 

What tremendous oars tbose fellows had, 
and how beautifully they managed them! 
With a rhythinic swing each man rose from 
his seat, placed his feet on the little ledge 
before him, dipped his oar deep into the 
blue water, and then dropped slowly back 
into his seat, drawing the oar with the whole 
weight of his body in one long sweeping 
curve. They rose and fell together as if their 
movements had been regulated by the beat of 
a metrononie. Indeed, it was like music—the 
music of motion. And we went through the 
water, or rather along the surface of the 
water, for the caique only drew a few inches, 
with the gracefulness of a swan. The swift- 
ness of the motion was exhilarating. Never 
before had I shot along the water in so small 
a craft at so swifta pace. With their united 
strength so exactly timed tbey gave the light 
caique a tremendous impetus, and we rapidly 
approached the steps of the landing-place 
fronting & small but very beautiful white 
marble mosque, whose graceful minarets 
attracted my attention, and involuntariiv 
drew from me a remark of admiration which 
seemed to please the boatmen very much 
indeed. 

When we reached the office of the agent 
the pater and Captain Dransfield entered 
at once into an animated conversation with 
bim on matters of business, and appeared 
altogether oblivious to everything which 
immediately concerned Dick and me. 

We lingerel about the open doorwar 
watching the beggars, who were very im- 
portunate, and the dogs, which were vers 
sleepy, and passing free remarks about both 
in an undertone by no means flattering to 
their appearance if they could have under- 
stood us. The dogs, scarred and mangy. 
with short round ears and sharp noses, not 
unlike disreputable sheep curs, mostly brown 
in colour but some few white, lay across the 
narrow street in dozens, and the people 
stepped over them without disturbing them, 
out of kindness perhaps, or with a wholesome 
regard for the proverb, Let sleeping dors 
lie." The beggars, covered with rags, stood 
at the doors of the offices, and warehouses, 
and shops, with a dirty palm extended, and 
keeping up a continuous whine. 

At the opposite side of the entrance to 
that where Dick and I were standing, an old 
fellow, scraggy-limbed, bent in the shoulders. 
and apparently half blind, supporting himselt 
on a long stout staff, and with one hand 
outstretched for the coin that he knew would 
come in time, continued his doleful plaint in 
endless repetition. The only word we could 
make out was Allah!“ and that we made 
out because of its frequent recurrence. He 
was wearing a green turban, which, as | 
found out afterwards, indicated that. poor ^: 
he was, he claimed to be descended from tbc 
prophet Mohammed, and was therefore a 
person of no small consideration. 

„He's a queer old chap, Dick," said J. 
glancing at him; and Dick nodded an 
allirmative. "If a scarecrow could talk I 
should expect to hear exactly some such 
mumble-jumble from it as that which this 
old party is keeping up, and seems likely 
to keep up all through the day. He 
deserves something for his persistency. ! 
wish the Cap’ns would finish their confab 
and bestow a little attention upon us. We 


shall not see much at this rate besides beggars 
and dogs." 

I was growing somewhat impatient. The 
time was going, and we seemed to be quite 
forgotten by our elders. Just then, however, 
the agent took a small coin from his pocket 
and handed it to the scarecrow, who shambled 
off, tapping the ground with his staff, and 
well content with the result of his impor- 
tunity. This interrupted the conversation, 
and the pater looked toward Dick and my- 
self. 

" Hallo! " said he, as if he were surprised 
to see us still there. I thought you two 
were anxious to explore Stamboul.“ 

“ We are waiting for the guide,” replied I, 
" but we are quite willing to stroll through 
the bazaars alone; aren't we, Dick?" and 
that worthy assented with an “Ay! ay !" in 
the sailor fashion. Only we must know 
what time you expect us back again." 

“Certainly. But you must have a guide, 
Wilf. The agent will be able to spare one of 
his men to pilot you through the narrows. 
'The bazaars are not quite like the Boulevards 
of Paris. You might run foul of the rocks 
without a pilot." Water-ways and city-ways 
were becoming rather mixed in the pater’s 
mind. But I knew what he meant. “Waita 
minute ! " said he, and I thought, * We have 
been waiting the better part of an hour," but I 
held my tongue, and was glad to hear the 
pater say next, as if it were an afterthought, 
and it certainly explained why we had been 
forgotten—“ And oh! the agent tells us 
that we cannot get away until the day after 
to-morrow. There is some quite unusual 
difficulty about the chartering of both the 
vessels, a bit of & dispute as to the prices, 
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which will keep us in the stream another 
forty-eight hours. Sothat Dick and you may 
come ashore again to-morrow—that ia unless 
you get enough of it this afternoon.”’ 

" No fear of that," said I, to which Dick 
again assented, ‘Ay! ay!” 

The pater’s eyes twinkled. ‘Well, be 
back at five-thirty; I'll see about the 
guide." 

In & few minutes & well.dressed young 
fellow, not much older than we were, but 
very much more of a “ toff " than either of 
us, took us under his wing, and carried us 
away in the direction of the Galata Bridge. 

* What for did you shentlemens want to 
see?" he asked, painfully and with great 
hesitation. 

“What for?" I repeated. 
thought of it. What do you say, Dick? ” 

“For curiosity's sake," answered Dick, 
“and the pleasure of looking together at the 
same things.” 

“Yes! Dick's hit the mark, my friend. 
That's the reason.” 

„Hit the mark! and our guide seemed 
puzzled. 

Then it dawned upon me that his English 
was defective, that he did not understand us, 
that he might not have asked so simple a 
question as What for?’’—he must have 
meant what did we want to see—in other 
words, where should he take us ? 

“You mean where shall we go?” I 
ventured to ask. 

"Oui, messieurs," 
relieved. 

^ We are neither of us Frenchy,” I replied. 
“ You can take us anywhere you like. We 
should like to see the whole show, if there 


and he seemed 


„% Why I never 
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were time, but, as there isn't, we had better 
say the bazaars first of all, and then you can 
take us to the oldest and most interesting 
places in Stamboul.“ 

He seized upon the two words “ bazaars ” 
and Stamboul," repeated them in an under- 
tone, and quickened his pace. We followed 
him. Soon we were approaching the Galata 
Bridge, a low, fairly wide wooden structure, 
closing the entrance to the natural harbour of 
the Golden Horn. We should have liked to 
linger on the bridge, but our guide stroda 
across it, looking neither to the right band 
nor to the left, after paving the toll for all 
the three. It was nothing new to him. 
There was no turnstile. At either end of the 
bridge a collector paced to and fro, receiving 
the coins from the people as they entered, 
not as they left, and so numerous were they 
that both collectors were kept very busy. 
Just outside the entrances money-changers 
sat, their little cage-like table tops glazed and 
wired, to protect the coins and notes from 
the depredations of any light fingered 
gentlemen who might take a fancy to them. 
The constantly moving crowd was a 
panorama of the richest colours. Nearly 
every nationality was represented, each in 
its own distinctive dress. There were all 
sorts of faces in the crowd, black and white, 
brown and yellow; and many women whose 
faces, with the exception of the forehead and 
eyes, were veiled in fine, soft, white muslin. 
If the faces had not been so sober, and each 
one intent upon crossing the bridge as 


quickly as possible, I should have thought 


that the whole thing was unreal, and that I 
was attending a fancy fair. | 
(To be continued.) 
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THE SLAVER. 


By WALTER Lovis, 


Author of “ Treasure- Mad Jack," * A March in the Kingdom of Dahomey,” etc. ctc. 


HE Official routine of the day was over, 
and I lay down in my hammock to 
escape the terrific heat and to enjoy the 
customary siesta taken by Europeans in the 
West India Islands. 

The verandah in which my hammock was 
stung looked seaward, and embraced a view 
of the bay, together with the lighthouse and 
signal station. My eye caught the two flags 
hoisted there denoting a Norwegian brig. 
These flags I had watched from the time of 
hoisting, for first the vessel was signalled as 
of unknown nationality (an unusual event), 
then after a short time the unknown tlag was 
hauled down, a ball of bunting run up, and, 
breaking, revealed the Norwegian ensign. 

I had given but a casual glance at the 
vessel, but now, having more time to scan 
her, the less I liked her appearance. The 
low black hull, the rake of the masts, and the 
peculiar shaped bow reminded me of the type 
of vessels which gave us so much trouble on 
the West African Coast—slavers under the 
guise of traders. Weli I remember how in at- 
tempting to board one of them I received a 
blow on the shoulder that laid me up in the 
sick bay for nearly two months. 

The vessel, for some reason or other, 
seemed to fascinate me, but the distance was 
too great for me to define anything plainly 
even through my marine glasses. I therefore 
went to a cabinet, unlocked and took from its 
case & pair of sea-glasses. I seldom used these, 
as they were a present from a foreign govern- 
ment in recognition of an act of humanity to 
their countrymen (as they termed it), although 
I but did my duty. They were far superior 
glasses, and with them I discovered two 


things that the signalman had overlooked. 
First, the ensign flying at the peak was 
Portuguese, and not the Norwegian flag, 
though its dilapidated state and its being 
torn right across gave it the appearance of 
the burgee-shaped flag of Sweden and 
Norway. Then, too, the vessel was apparently 
a derelict, for the wheel was without a steers- 
man, nor was there the least appearance of 
any living soul on board. These circum- 
stances decided me to board the vessel and 
solve the mystery. 

On my way to the pier I met the port 
health officer, who, after I had told him of 
my suspicions, offered to accompany me, and, 
leaving orders with the piermaster to keep 
an eye on the vessel for signals, together we 
stepped on to the colonial barge and made for 
the brig. 

As we drew near my conjectures were 
tangibly verified. On the port side the boats 
had been lowered, and the tackle swayed 
lazily as she rolled from side to side with the 
peculiar motion of a vessel whose steerage is 
uncontrolled. On tne starboard side one 
boat hung in the davits. The foremost fall 
had “ chocked in the blocks” and her stern 
nearly touched the water. Otherwise the 
vessel appeared quite trim, her masts were 
newly scraped, her yards were braced square, 
and her standing rigging was perfect, every 
shroud and ratline being as square and taut 
as those of a man-of war frigate fresh from 
dock. 

We easily swarmed up her side, and, leaping 
the low bulwarks, stood on the slaver's deck, 
for slaver she was. I pointed out to my com- 
panion the circular marks, now covered with 


fresh paint, but not totally hidden. Many 
a time had I seen them on similar vessels. 
They were the places where the ringbolts 
were screwed in when the slaves were on deck. 
A scene of the wildest confusion now 
presented itself. On the forecastle a barricade 
of hen-coops, barrels, coils of rope, and spars 
had been made, and evidently forced, and 
the inside showed traces of a deadly struggle 
having taken place. An axe with a broken 
shaft, the head stained with blood, lay on the 
deck. Handing over the wheel to one of the 
barge's crew, I searched for and found the 
signal locker, took out the flags I wunted, 
and soon the two-flag danger signal, In 
distress, send assistance,“ was hoisted. 
Together the doctor and myself made a 
tour of the vessel. Descending into the 


captain's cabin, we found the door battered 


in and the cabin in & state of confusion. 
Lockers had been broken open and ransacked, 
and the contents of a chest of drawers were 
strewn about the floor. In a brass cage a 
gaily plumaged Brazilian parrot lay dead, 
whilst a revolver, which had evidently been 
discharged, lay on the top of a chest. A 
photograph torn into a number of small 
pieces now attracted my attention, and I 
picked them up and put them in my pocket, 
little thinking at the time what valuable 
proofs I had secured. 

We next descended into the hold, and I 
soon found the lower or slave deck. It 
differed but little from the slave decks found 
on this class of vessels —a long, narrow 
compartment running the whole length, so 
low that the wretched creatures could not 
stand up, even were they allowed to do so 
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by their cruel captors. A kind of forin ran 
the whole length on both sides, but the 
bars to which the captives are chained had 
been removed and the deck cleaned; yet it 
gave distinct signs of having been recently 
used. 

All search for the ship’s papers was in 
vain. Every part of the ship we examined, 
but found no signs of human life. There 
was an ancient, but now obsolete and almost 
forgotten, ceremony on taking charge of a 
derelict—that of demanding if any living 
person was on board or had any claim to the 
ship. The doctor—my companion—urged 
me to carry out this, which he considered 
part of my duty, and we went to the main- 
mast, and I repeated in a loud voice the 
words of the ancient challenge: “I take 
possession of this vessel in the name of and 
for Her Most Gracious Majesty Queen 
Victoria. Let any person on board now 
make his claim.“ 

This formula I had repeated twice, and 
was about to commence for the third time 
when a shadow was thrown across the deck 
and a rustling noise attracted my attention. 
Turning, I saw a pitiful object in the shape 
of a man standing at the door of the galley, 
against the side of which he leant. A terrible 
sight he presented. He had on no cap, and 
on the right side of the head had a deep cut. 
He had evidently been struck with some 
sharp and heavy instrument, which had 
glanced off and laid the shoulder bare to the 
bone. His clothes were those of an officer 
or captain of the vessel, and were torn as if 
in some severe struggle. He was a tall, 
well-built man, with a massive chestnut 
beard. Together we hurried to his assistance, 
and I would have questioned him, but the 
doctor forbade me. From the medicine- 
chest of the ship he mixed and gave him a 
draught, which was eagerly swallowed, and 
seemed to revive the poor fellow a little. 
He essayed to speak, but could not. With 
some cushions brought from the cabin he 
was made as comfortable as possible. We 
shaded him from the heat of the sun, aud, 
leaving him under the care of the doctor, I 
went to the port bulwarks and watched the 
approaching steam-tug, which in response 
to our signal had been sent to our assistance. 

She was soon alongside, a tow. rope veered 
out and made fast, and we were following in 
her wake. Rumour, with its many tongues, 
had been busy during our absence, and an 
eager and expectant crowd was waiting on 
the pier to receive news of the mysterious 
vessel. Great disappointment was shown 
when the El Lobo (The Wolf) of Barcelona 
(for such was the name inscribed on her 
stern) was moored to a buoy instead of being 
brought alongside. 

I had had a rapid consultation with the 
doctor with regard to the wounded man, and 
he frankly told me that the case was hope- 
less; indeed he had but a few hours to 
live. We then debated what we were to do 
with him, for the island boasted no hospital. 
At length I resolved to take him to my 
quarters, the doctor assenting and volun- 
teering to attend to him there. We both 
thought that by this plan we might obtain 
some information regarding the ship El Lobo, 
as the doctor feared the man would only 
regain the power of speech shortly before he 
died. 

I left the vessel in charge of two port 
officials, and went to confer with the 
authorities. The Governor was absent on & 
neighbouring island, and we decided to await 
his return, in the meantime making a careful 
search on board for anything that might 
throw a light on the past career of the vessel. 
But a whole day passed in a futile search ; 
neither could we learn anything from the 
wounded man, who stil remained in the 
Bame critical state. 
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The Governor on his return concurred 
with what had been done, and at once 
despatched the Government yacht to acquaint 
the naval authorities at Port Royal, Jamaica. 
He, however, differed from me as to the 
wounded man’s nationality, he holding him 
to be u Spaniard or Portuguese, whilst my 
opinion was that he was an Englishman. 

Two days and nights of unwearied watch- 
ing passed. The doctor had paid his patient 
a recent visit and warned me the end was 
iear, and asked me to send for him should 
I see any change. 1 shall never forget that 
night. Tired out, I threw myself back in a 
wicker chair on the verandah, enjoying the 
seabreeze which had just set in. It was a 
beautiful scene: the calm, still waters of the 
bay unruffled and gleaming with that phos- 
phorescent light common in the West Indies, 
and so clear that even the shapes of thc 
fishes seemed outlined in fire. There was 
no moon, but the stars shone with that 
brilliancy only to be witnessed in tropical 
latitudes. I was always a lover of the fixed 
stars (those unknown worlds), and my eye 
glanced from one constellation to another 
until 1 searched the whole arc of the heavens. 

À slight rustling noise in the room caused 
me to turn quickly. I started as if struck. 
The wounded man was sitting bolt upright 
and gesticulating wildly with his uninjured 
arm, his lips moving, but producing no 
sound. Both the coloured nurses were 
asleep. With a deep sigh he faintly in- 
quired in English where he was. At this 
moment the Governor and doctor entered, 
accompanied by the English chaplain, and 
together we listened to the strange tale of 
the dying man, the Governor taking notes of 
his confession, for such it was. He spoke 
with great difficulty, but we pieced his 
broken words together. Several times the 
doctor had to give his patient a restorative. 
“I was," said the dying man, “originally a 
petty officer in Her Majesty's Navy, in which 
I had served for à number of years, until I 
incurred the displeasure of an ofticer, who, 
for a trivial offence (disregarding my years 
of good service), disrated me, and for a 
second offence I was tied up to a grating 
and received four dozen lashes with a cat-o’- 
nine-tails in the presence of the whole ship’s 
company. After this I became reckless and 
watched my chance. One dark night I 
slipped over the side of the vessel, dropped 
into the water, and swam ashore. I well 
knew the risk I ran of being torn to pieces 
by the sharks that abounded near the vessel. 
We were at anchor in the bay of St. Paul de 
Loando, a small Portuguese settlement on 
the West Coast of Africa. I made for and 
hid in the low swampy bush until my ship 
left, then came out and joined the crew of a 
Portuguese brig that lay alongside the quay. 
1 dared not inquire too closely about her 
cargo and destination, but I suspected, what 
I afterwards found out to be true, that she 
was a slaver. 

“I sank lower and lower, and took to 
drink to try to stifle my misery. Night by 
night we embarked by stealth our cargo of 
human beings. At length, with nearly two 
hundred wretched creatures below hatchcs, 
we sailed for the Brazils. The horrors of 
that voyage and the suffering of the slaves 
are too terrible to relate, until at length we 
arrived at our destination with but seventy- 
eight, the remainder having succumbed to 
the cruelty and hardships of the voyage. 
The Portuguese captain, however, thought it 
a fair percentage. 

* Weeks of riot followed the clearing out 
of the vessel and the sale of her cargo; then 
we embarked and returned to the West 
African coast. 

“Eleven years I followed this life with 
varying successes, until at length I, under a 
great African slave trader, was placed in 


charge of the El Lobo, the vessel you found 
me on. We sailed from San Antonio, a 
town in the Portuguese settlement, with a 
full cargo of slaves, brought in by a caravan 
from the interior. Being in charge of the 
vessel, I exercised my power, gave out a 
more liberal dietary, and used a far less 
rigorous treatment than usual ; not from any 
notions of humanity, but simply to try to run 
a full cargo. I found it answered well, for I 
landed in a dismal and secluded bay on the 
Brazilian coast ‘a splendid cargo, as the 
slave-dealer to whom they were consigned 
approvingly told me as he patted me on the 
shoulder. 

“I determined to try a new method, and 
succeeded in getting the brig painted and re- 
fitted and ready for sea before sharing the 
gains of the voyage amongst the crew. The 
men worked without & murmur, and I 
inwardly congratulated myself on the success 
of my plan; but too soon, as the sequel 
showed. We were well at sea, shaping our 
course for Cuba, when I called the crew 
together to receive their shares. ‘They num- 
bered twenty-four all told, including the two 
mates. Each man seemed well satisficd 
with what he received, and Pedro Gomez. 
the first mate, told me that all were content. 

* Everything went right for a few days, but 
it was but *the calm beforethestorm.' Then 
some one introduced cards, and the frenzv 
of gambling took hold of the crew. I was 
powerless to check it. Work was neglected. 
and orders disobeyed —in fact, the crew were 
in a state of passive mutiny. At length a 
man, maddened at the loss of his money, 
used the weapon of a Spaniard (the knife». 
and stabbed his comrade. I ran on deck 
and endeavoured to quell the disturbance, 
which had now become general, but was met 
with the cry, ‘Open the spirit lockers.’ 
This I refused to do, and went below to pro- 
tect them, calling on Gomez, the senior 
mate, to assist me. To my consternation he 
sided with and aided the mutineers. 

„ closed and barricaded the cabin door, 
determined to prevent the men from obtain- 
ing the Jiquor, but, although I used my 
revolver, the door was burst in, and I was 
seized and hurried on deck. Here Gomez 
met me. Without a word he raised and 
struck at my head with a heavy axe he had 
in his hand. Iremember no more. When I 
returned to consciousness, I found myself 
lying in the galley, and apparently the sole 
occupant of the brig. I managed, on hearing 
your voices, to crawl out and attract your 
attention." 

The man paused, a violent fit of coughing 
took place, and a look from the doctor 
warned us the end was approaching. It was 
a solemn scene, the ghastly face of the dying 
man, the bended forms of the chaplain and 
doctor, the former reciting the prayers for 
the dying. Then the Governor took a pace 
forward, and, holding up the photograph 
found on the ship (the pieces I had given to 
him), and which had been neatly pasted 
together, said, “ Do you recognise this 
likeness?" It seemed to give new life to 
the slaver. He raised himself up. and. 
extending his left arm, pointed with his 
forefinger to the portrait. Pedro Gomez." 
he said. My murderer!” It was his last 
effort; his hand dropped to his side, he fell 
back, and all was over. 

At this moment the report of the morning 
gun heralded in a new day, whilst the mih. 
tary bugles sounded the “Reveille” as we 
left the body of the nameless slaver captain. 
He was buried in the little Protestant ceme- 
tery on the hillside, the Governor, doctor, 
and myself being the only mourners. 

Two days afterwards the St. George's 
Cross hoisted at the signal station proclaimed 
the approach of a British man-of-war, and 
soon, H.M.S. Minstrel dropped anchor. She 


brought orders that the E! Lobo was to be 
sent to Jamaica, where a prize court would 
adjudge her case. She also brought the 
news that a boat had been picked up at sea 
by the mail steamer from Panama containing 
five men in the last stage of starvation. 
From the description, although no name was 
on the boat, we thought it had belonged to 
the El Lobo. 
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A few days afterwards I, together with 
the Governor and doctor, embarked on the 
Minstrel, taking the slaver in tow, and 
headed for Jamaica, handing her over to 
the port authorities at Port Royal. Then 
we steamed up to Kingston to see the sur- 
vivors of the boat. Four we found had 
succumbed to the hardships they had endured. 
An attendant now opened the small door of 
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a locked and padded cell, and showed us the 
sole survivor. It was the counterpart of the 
photograph Pedro Gomez, the mate of the 
Hl Lobo. He was a raving lunatic. 

No further news ever came to hand of the 
remainder of the crew of the slaver. She 
was condemned by the court, and by an 
ancient colonial law ordered to be sawn in 
halves amidships. 
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A WEEK'S TRAMP IN THE PENNINES. 


HE most enjoyable holiday ever spent by 
me was a lonely tramp of a week's 
duration among the fells which form the 
boundary-line between Northumberland, 
Cumberland, Durham, Westmoreland, and 
Yorkshire. 

A six months’ spell of sustained literary 
work—chiefly done at night—coupled with 
the multifarious duties attached to the head- 
mastership of a very difficult school, had 
somewhat shattered my nervous system, 
making me feel washed out, with a general 
sense of funniness about the top part of the 
cranium that was decidedly uncomfortable. 

My worthy medico suggested a fortnight 
at Whitby or Scarborough; while several 
friends were of opinion that a voyage on 
board a “ tramp ” steamer to the Baltic and 
back would be just the thing to set me up. 

My mind had been made up some few 
days before I received the above-mentioned 
well-meant advice. No, I would set my foot 
again upon my native heath, where as a boy 
I had “tickled ” trout in the fellside becks 
and watched the stately heron pursue his 
thievish calling- namely, that of fish- 
poacher. 

The days spent in preparation were de- 
lightful ones. The old rod, wonderfully 
spliced and joined together by my old 
schoolmaster, was brought again to light; 
the stout leather pocket-book, crammed with 
gut lines and a wondrous assortment of flies, 
duly examined. Renovation in the case of 
many of the flies was essential, poor old 
“Jock Scott,” the prince of trout-killers, 
being wofully lacking in colour. So the 
original bright tints had to be restored. 

Another important item was my black- 
and-white sketching apparatus. First of all, 
I pasted a dozen small sheets of drawing- 
paper on millboard mounts, and laid in a 
stock of French chalk, paper tortillons, and 
leather stumps, not forgetting a couple of 
Conté crayons—Nos. 1 and 2—respectively 
held in a brass crayon-holder. , 

As my tramp would extend over a distance 
at least of one hundred miles, I paid especial 
attention to my foot-gear. For walking pur- 
poses nothing, in my opinion, beats the 
ordinary Army blucher boot, which during 
the winter months I have invariably worn 
for the past twenty years. I also packed a 
couple of Jaeger wool cricketing shirts in my 
valise. Ties of every kind Idiscarded. The 
suit worn was of blue serge, not remarkable 
for its new &ppearance, but warm, free and 
easy, and at the same time porous. 

An officers mackintosh — purchased 
through a military friend — formed part of 
my equipment, and most useful I found it 
when sleeping at night among the heather 
far away from any human habitation, the 
only sounds that could be heard being the 
tinkling of sheep-bells and the whirr, whirr 
of grouse as they passed overhead in their 
rapid flight. 

All my arrangements being completed, a 
railway journey of something over two 
hundred miles brought me to Barnard Castle 
—a pleasant little health resort lying at the 
foot of the Pennines, in West Durham. This 
place had, a few years previously, been my 
base of operations when touring along the 
Tees Valley. It has the advantage of being 
central, and from it you can strike east, west, 
north, and south, just as pleases your fancy. 

Bernard or Barnard Baliol, grandfather of 
the weak and hapless tool of Edward 1., built 
& castle here, and its ruins, washed at the 
base by the river Tees, are atill in evidence. 
The cliff on which the castle is built is eighty 
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feet in height, and rises precipitously above 
the river. 

Some few years ago Barnard Castle was 
known only for its butter-market, the dales- 
women fortwenty miles round bringing every 
Wednesday to the Market Cross thousands 


of pounds of the finest butter to be found in 


the country. Nowadays, owing to the dis. 
covery of mineral springs, similar to those of 
Harrogate, it is rapidly assuming the aspect 
of a fashionable inland watering-place. 

Just outside Barnard Castle is & magnifi- 
cent mausoleum, erected by a representative 
of the house of Strathmore in memory of his 
deceased countess. 

The building is filled with works of art, 
many of the pictures being from the brush of 
the noble lady. 

Away to the west, across the heather-clad 
fell, is the romantic little village of Bowes, & 
place often visited by Sir Walter Scott. In 
the district is Rokeby, immortalised in one 
of the great writer’s poems. 

The heat was oppressive when I reached 
Bowes, although the village has an altitude 
of fifteen hundred feet above the North Sea 
level. 

Magnificent varieties of English ferns grow 
in the Bowes district. Here you will find 
the filmy fern (Hymenophyllum unilaterale), 
maidenhair, green spleenwort, hart's-tongue, 
bracken, and the brittle bladder fern. 

As for members of the ornithological race, 
they are represented by black game, grouse, 
wild duck, woodcock, snipe, and partridges. 
In the watercourses, dotterels, ring ousels, 
and golden and green piovers are abundant. 

One hundred years ago the golden eagle 
built on the scaurs and crags of Hillbeck, a 
village near Brough. The latter place is 
noted for its annual horse fair, held in October, 
when representatives from all the European 
Governments attend for the purpose of pur- 
chasing remounts for their respective armies. 

The grey wolf in the Middle Ages roamed 
among the thick forests which clothe the 
ravines, while Master Reynard proves a pest 
to the fellside farmers, who frequently find 
their hen-roosts depopulated in the early 
morning. 

Entomology is well represented. During 
the course of my tramp I captured speci- 
mens of the Peacock, Red Admiral, Small 
Tortoiseshell,and Camberwell Beauty butter- 
flies. Moths are also abundant, and I was 
able to add to my collection specimens of 
the Sphingina, or Hawk moth. Death’s Head 
moth (Acherontea Atropos), and Deilephila 
Elpenor, or Elephant Hawk moth. The last 
variety, I was informed in Penrith by a 
naturalist, was a rarity on the Pennine 
slopes. Several beautiful specimens of the 
Crepuscular Lepidoptera tribe came to my 
net as twilight came on. 

I had originally intended to ‘camp out 
during the first night spent on the fells, but 
the friendly shelter of Slip Inn, an old 
hostelry placed on oneof the highest summits 
of Stainmore— the latter perhaps the wildest 
stretch of fell in the whole Pennine district— 
made me determine otherwise. 

In the glimmering evening sunlight a 
vision of glorious beauty greeted my cyes. 
To the north.east the valley of the Eden— 
this river being especially famous for its 
salmon and trout— stretches for miles towurds 
Carlisle. The river sparkled like & serpent 
of gold in the blue and hazy distance. 

To the west the lovely tarns of West- 
moreland gleamed with opalescent light 
between the henther-clad fells of Langdale 
and Ravenstonedale. 


With the aid of a pair of good glasses | 
was able to get a glimpse of the Irish Sea. 
and could even discern the trawlers crawling 
over a full tide into Morecambe Harbour. 

The accommodation at Slip Inn was good, 
and remarkably cheap, considering the dis. 
tance even the humblest necessaries have v 
be conveyed. 

A couple of American boys, who, with their 
tutor—an English graduate—had been tour. 
ing the Lake district, were staying at the inn. 
In the early morning they had left Appleby. 
the little county town of Westmoreland, ard. 
coming through Barras, had climbed to the 
summit in good time for tea, a pretty suf 
upward tramp of over twenty miles. 

I was agreeably surprised to find thei: 
manners perfect, and their voices had mt 
the nasal drawl peculiar to many Americans. 
thanks, no doubt, to the admirable trainin: 
given by their tutor. 

The twain agreed that the old country was 
charming. They had, so they said, no such: 
green fields as we possess, in the States, bu: 
did I not fancy that everything was built on 
avery small scale? "They do everything on 
a big scale in America, so 1 pardoned my new 
young friends for the observation, and we 
spent a capital evening together, comparing 
notes mainly relating to schools and edu- 
cation. 

The purity of the air and the freedom from 
restraint was beginning already to tell favour- 
ably on my system, and soon after breakfast 
I made my way to Hillbeck Fell, in buovat: 
spirits, and with am elasticity of step that 
had been a stranger to me for many months. 

I stopped on the bank of a small stream. 
whose waters were ruddy tinted. Thi: 
stream, which I found was named H.i 
Beck, joins the Eden some half-dozen miles 
farther down the fell, and proved a capital 
place for trout. 

The fish are of rather small size (one 
weighing a pound would be considered a rare 
specimen), have black backs, and their sides 
plentifully besprinkled with bright vermilion 
spots. The delicacy of their flesh is no: 
surpassed by any denizen of English waters 

There had been a spate or mountain 
flood on a few days previous to my arriva: 
in the locality, and I could see that Jock 
Scott would be useless as a bait, so I hun:« 
among the moss which covered the banks cf 
the stream and found some bright red worms. 
For half an hour I had capital sport, ux 
fish biting freely. Many of those I caugh: 
I threw back again into the stream, being 
too small, but retained three trout averaging 
half a pound each in weight. 

Before leaving home I had taken the pre. 
caution of putting into my knapsack a: 
oblong tin box containing one-quarter oi a 
pound of prepared table salt. This wrink: 
was given me by an old soldier who h:: 
served in many campaigns. Boys addic.-i 
to touring, plense note. 

I had determined on partaking of ar 
al fresco meal, of which trout would form a 
special feature. The cooking of the tobt 
some comestible would have proved an 1. 
superable difficulty to the majority of tourists 
but I was equal to the occasion. 

First of all, I gathered some dead bracken 
fronds, on the top of which I piled a fee 
small heather boughs. Then I cut half è 
dozen stouter boughs, with which I formed a 
sort of grill. My next proceeding was to 
clean the trout, which operation I quick. 
performed. Resting the trout on the grii.. I 
lit the fire, and in less than a quarter of a» 
hour was enjoying a capital meal of bres- 
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and trout. The bread I had brought with 
me from Slip Inn. The only beverage I had 
was a drink of beck water. Curiously soft 
it tasted to the palate, but thoroughly whole- 
some. 

After that came a glorious siesta of two 
hours’ duration. It was delightful to lie 
among the heather, gazing upwards at the 
blue sky, flecked with fleecy clouds floating 
above. 

It seemed strange, but heaven seemed 
nearer on the lonely fellside than it did in 
the plains below. The hum of busy insect 
life, and the whirring of grouse and other 
game as they flew overhead, had an aural 
charm I had not experienced for years. 

Rising from the heather, I followed the 
course of the stream. I was in search of a 
spot where I could indulge in a swim, and, 
unless Hill Beck were unlike other mountain 
rivers, I knew that I must come across a 
tarn before long. 

A tarn is a pool formed by a cavity in the 
bed of a stream or river, and I speedily 
came to one abou? a rood in extent. The 
beck descended in the form of a small 
cataract over a bed of limestone rock, and 
a miniature lake was formed below. Its 
average depth was about five feet, and, the 
water looking very inviting, I stripped and 
had ten minutes' thorough enjoyment in the 
practice of the art of natation. 

The fellside was boulder-clad, so that you 
could not see far ahead, but the tinkling of 
sheep-bells on the right told me that the 
country there was more open, and that, 
instead of being clad entirely with heather, 
grass might be found. 

Making my way carefully round a boulder 
of rock, I sighted a green slope on which 
some thousands of sheep were cropping the 
bare herbage. Halfway down the slope was a 
three-sided enclosure and a shepherd’s bothy. 

Inside the latter I found an old shepherd. 
I say old, because he was born ten years 
before our late beloved Queen saw the light. 

He was surprised at the sight of a stranger, 
but gave me a cordial invitation to come in 
and sit down. Although almost bent double 
with age, his eyes were as bright as those of 
a hawk, und his voice betrayed no signs of 
the quavering usually $ound in the speech 
of old people. 


* How delightful to fly through the air like yonder 
bird!“ mused Tennyson Jenes. 
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For nearly eighty years, he told me, he 
had been a shepherd on the mountains, in 
all weathers, and had never had a day’s 
illness in his life—a marvellous statement, 
although I had no reason to doubt the old 
man’s word. 

During his first thirty years of shepherd 
life he had subsisted chiefly on oatmeal 
(carried in a bag), a little salt, and water 
from the fellside brook. A batch of plovers’ 
eggs varied his frugal meals, with an occa- 
sional taste of mountain mutton, enjoyed in 
his employer’s farm kitchen, on those rare 
occasions on which for a time he left his 
fellside charges. 

Nowadays, he said, things were changed, 
and he could always count on spending his 
Sundays at Gleasgi'l, a little hamlet ten 
miles away. 

I had brought a few provisions with me 
from Slip Inn, and threw in my lot with the 
veteran for that night, my bed being formed 
of sackcloth, without the ashes. 

I was now within the precincts of the 
Debatable Land, where in the fifteenth, six- 
teenth, and seventeenth centuries fierce tights 
had been waged between English and Scottish 
free-lances, known in history as Moss- 
troopers, during which the boggy turf had 
been steeped in blood. Many a retainer of 
the Scotts, Percies, and Homes had found 
a red grave on these fellsides, if the old 
man's traditions bore the hall-mark of 
truth. 

Before I lay down to rest, I gathered some 
interesting particulars of the famous Sheep- 
book published by the Cumberland and 
Westmoreland Sheep-farmers’ Association. 
In this mighty volume are the names and 
addresses of all the sheep-farmers in the two 
counties, with illustrations showing the 
brands used by them. 

After shearing time, the sheep are all 
branded with the distinctive marks of their 
owners, generally on their hind-quarters, and 
thus all diffieulty in recognising them is 
obviated. 

It was the * wee sma' hours ayont the 
twal” before I Jay down to sleep, and when 
I woke up the fellside was flooded with 
golden light. 

It took me some time to realise my situa- 
tion, the rough unhewn stones forming the 
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Just then a passing aeronaut lowered his grapnel — 


His Wish came True. 


> 
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walls of the bothy showing up rather differ- 
ently from the snug little bedroom where I 
am accustomed to woo the advances of 
Morpheus inthe southern Midlands. 

The old shepherd had risen hours before, 
and was attending to some invalids among 
his flock, which had a suspicion of foot disease 
among them. 

I made a drawing of the old bothy, and 
presented it to the shepherd, along with a 
sketch of his dog, “ Highland Laddie,” an in- 
telligent collie, about five years old. 

The old gentleman possessed & consider- 
able amount of natural pride, for when I 
pressed half a crown upon him he said, * I'm 
no beggar, sir, an' wad richt weel like for ye 
to put it in your pocket." His tones were 
full of quiet dignity, so I Sombre with his 
request. 

After a cordial hand-grip with the old 
man, I set out in the direction of Market 
Brough, intending to botanise a little by the 
way. I had promised a London friend I 
would procure him a few samples of the 
genus Frica. 

I managed to gather some fine specimens 
of E. tetralix, E. vagans, E. ciliaris, and 
E. vulgaris, which I mounted in a specially 
prepared note-book. I may here observe, 
without any show of egotism, that these 
specimens have been used in class-teaching 
in one of the largest Board schools in London 
during the past three years. 

The same night I slept at Market Brough, 
but the four following evenings were spent 
among the heather boughs in Scordale, 
Ravenstonedale, and Micklehope. 

The daytime I spent in botanising, sketch- 
ing, fishing, and tramping. I managed to 
climb several pikes, among them being 
Dufton Pike, Musgrave Fell, Warcop Fell, 
and Mickle Fell. I must not omit to mention 
that in the cairn on the top of Crossfell is a 
small bottle, containing a slip of paper in- 
scribed with my name, and also the legend, 
An Occasional Contributor to the Boy's 
Own Paper, London." 

After that, train from Appleby to Darling- 
ton, then South, after a delightful week of 
Bohemianism.  Verily, the old poet is right 
when he sings“ And only man is vile." The 
natural world is all right to the wise and 
good. 


And Jones was really flying through the air, but 
didn't seem to like it. 
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1. Threc-decker at the commencement of the Reign 
of Queen Victoria. 
2. The Paddle-frigate Magicienne, 1844. 
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Ships of Victoria's Reign. 


3. Steam three-decker Royal Albert, launched 1854. 
4. The tloating battery Terror. 1881. 
5. First British ironclad, Warrior, launched 1800. 
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6. An early turret ironclad, 1867. 
7. The Lord Clyde fitted with a ram, 1863. [Reign 
8. Type of man-of-war at the end of Queen Victoria s 
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THE ASHBURTON SHIELD AND ITS HOLDERS. 


TE difficulty any lover of Public.School 
Cricket as a whole experiences when 
endeavouring to sum up the capabilities of 
the various elevens and compare one with 
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another on account of the fact that method 
in the arrangement of inter-school fixtures is 
remarkable more because of its absence than 
for any other reason, is usually sufficient to 
appreciably age the unfortunate being who 
endeavours to wrestle with the task of in- 
stituting a parallel between the various teams 
whose fixtures are usually fonnd to affect the 
cirele—i.e. it generally happens that in a 
group of three schools, A plays D, B plays C, 
C plays A, and the best has to be made out 
of this unsatisfactory data. The Ashburton 
Challenge Shield Competition, therefore, 
comes to such a one as a pleasant relief, tor 
here we have method and equal conditions, 
and the twenty or thirty schools who send 
up teams to Bisley, generally do so year by 
year, rendering the straightest of parallels to 
be easily drawn. 

In our first diagram we give an idea of the 
appearance of the fine trophy given by the 
third Baron Ashburton in 1861, that was 
first won by the team hailing from Rugby, 
and is valued at £140; but it must be con- 
fessed that it is but a faint idea of the 
shield’s appearance that we give, for our 
utilitarian object of using it for diagrammatic 
purposes has resulted in the obliteration (by 
the broad band of black) of the beautiful de- 
sign in relief that is, perhaps, its chief 

artistic feature. The competition for this 
trophy is open, as a great number of our 
readers who have entered for it will know, to 
one team of Eight Pupils from each of such 
schools as have a bond fide Volunteer corps 


By HAROLD MACFARLANE. 


(With three Diagrams.) 


(either an enrolled corps in itself or attached 
to some enrolled corps) that is annually 
inspected and reported upon to the military 
„authorities, and, of such schools as competed 
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previous to the year 1879, who can raise the 
necessary entrance fee of £2 10s., and find 
the time to journey Bisley-wards. The 
weapon used to-day is the 303 magazine or 
Service rifle, with which seven shots are 
tired by each of the competing teams—who, 
by the way, must wear uniform when shoot- 
ing—at both 200 and 500 yards respectively, 
whilst the time allowed at each distance is 
eighty minutes. In addition to the honour 
and glory that are the portion of the eight 
winning the Shield for their school for the 
current year, a silver medal is given by the 
National Rifle Association to each member 
of the winning team. 

In our first diagram we show by the size 
of the various segments of the black band, 
which has been divided up in proportion to 
the number of years each school has held 
the coveted trophy, what proportion of the 
Shield would become the property of the 
quondam holders if it was sawn up and the 
fragments presented to the eleven schools 
whose representatives have won it during 
the past forty years. The merest glance at 
the diagram will show that Charterhouse 
and Harrow (in the latter case, and in view 
of their Coat of Arms, very appropriately) 
would receive the lion's share, whilst Eton 
and Winchester would have no particular 
cause for complaint. Harrow began her 
Shield-winning tactics as far back as 1862; 
indeed, in the first ten years of the com- 
petition the Harrovian team bore back the 
Shield to the Hill on no fewer than seven 
occasions, in 1875 she won once more, and 
in 1879 yet again, but since that date she 
hus rested on her laurels, &nd Charterhouse, 
who won for the first time in 1882, took her 
place as the most frequent winner during the 
past twodecades. The exact number of wins 
for each of the eleven Shield holders during 
the forty years over which the competition 
has extended is as follows: Harrow 


and Charterhouse, nine each; Eton, five; 
Winchester, 


four; Clifton, three; Rugby, 
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Cheltenham, Dulwich, and Bradfield, two 
each; and Rossall and Marlborough have 
each held it on one occasion. 

To record the various changes in the rules, 
weapons, targets, and marking that have 
taken place in the last forty years, would 
occupy about a page of this paper; and as 
space is too valuable to give all the details, 
it must suffice to say that from 1861 to 1869 
inclusive, the number of shots at each 
distance was five, whilst from 1870 onwards 
it has been, of course, increased to seven. It 
must also be noted that in 1877 the number 
of competitors in a team was reduced from 
eleven to seven; that, from 1862 to 1869 
inclusive, the highest possible score was 440 ; 
from 1870 to 1873 inclusive, 616 ; from 1874, 
in which year Major-General Baden-Powell 
was rendering doughty service in the Charter- 
house eight, to 1876 inclusive, 770; and from 
1877 onwards, 560. Another point that 


must never be lost sight of when examining 
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the various alterations already noted, our 
second diagram, in which the black columns 
are drawn in lengths in proportion to the per- 
centage of marks obtained by the winners each 
year, may serve as a rough-and-ready method 
of comparing the various winning teams, espe- 
cially in those years in which the Shield 
was shot for under similar conditions. A 
glance at our diagram will show that the 
highest percentage (84! was attained by the 
scarlet-uniformed Rossallians in 1899, with 
Bradfield (scarlet with blue facings) close up 
with a percentage of 83, attained in 1897; a 
percentage equalled by Charterhouse the 
following year. The worst winning score, set- 
ting aside the 91 points out of a possible 275 
with which Rugby proved the winners in 1861, 
was the 43 per cent. that won the Shield 
for Harrow in 1870—a year, if our memory 
does not fail us, in which the meteorological 
conditions were anything but favourable. 
Last year's win for Dulwich was accom- 


our second diagram, is the vast improve- 
ment that has been made in rifles as time 
went on. When Rugby won the Shield in 
1862, the rifle used was the Hay muzzle- 
loader, which was superseded in 1863, the 
year of Eton's premier win, by the long 
Enfield muzzle-loader, which the following 
season (the first of Harrow's winning sequence 
of four years) gave place to the Navy 5- 
groove muzzle-loader, whieh held the range 
until 1871, when Winchester began her 
sequence of three wins, and the Snider 
breech-loader came into use. In 1885 when 
Clifton's star was in the ascendant, the 
Martini-Henry came into force, but after 
twelve years the :303 Magazine rifle was 
adopted as the official weapon, Bradfield 
being the first school to win when using it. 
To graphically compare the actual scores 
of the winning schools when the “ highest 
possible " has been altered so frequently 
would be worse than useless, for it would 
only serve to make confusion worse con- 
founded; but if the reader will bear in mind 


plished with a score that amounted to 82 
per cent. of the highest possible (85 per 
cent. at the shorter distance and about 79 
per cent. at 500 yards)—a score that repre- 
sents some very fine shooting on the part of 
the youthful marksmen, as can be judged 
from the fact that in the winning team 
Corporal A. A. Raworth and Sergeant G. L. 
Halt both attained 90 per cent. of the highest 
possible—a performance that was equalled by 
Private Foss (Marlborough), Bandsman H. 
G. Hyde, then a diminutive young gentleman 
ctat. fifteen, who scored 31 out of a possible 
35 when shooting at 200 yards in the 
standing position, and Colour-Sergeant J. 
F. Lawrie (Rugby), and actually beaten by 
Sergeant J. C. McIver (Uppingham) and 
Sergeant d'Egville, of the grey-uniformed 
Berkhampstead Eight, who both reached 93 
per cent. One of the most striking features 
of the shooting of the Dulwich team, in ad- 
dition to its high standard, was its con- 
sistency, only twelve marks separating the 
aggregates of the highest and lowest scorers. 


In our third diagram we have placed the 
various schools who have entered for the 
Ashburton Shield in each of the last seven 
years in the order obtained by collating their 
positions at the close of each competition, 
and dividing the total by seven, thus obtaining 
their average position. Thus Charterhouse 
was second in 1900, third in 1899, first in 1892, 
third in 1897, first in 1896, first in 1895, and 
eleventh in 1894, which gives us the school's 
average position 3:1. Another particularly 
fine record is that of Bradtield, who were eighth 
in 1900, fourth in 1899, third in 1898, first in 
1897, third in 1896, tenth in 1895, and second 
in 1894, which gives us an average of rather 
over 4. It will be noticed from our diagram 
that Bradfield and Charterhouse are in a 
class by themselves so far as consistency in 
shooting during the past seven years is 
concerned, and that the next fairly consider: 
able hiatus is that between Wellington and 
Berkhampstead. If our diagram included 
those schools taking part in the competition 
on a few occasions, but less than seven, from 
1894 to 1900, we should find the name of 
Tonbridge on the sixteenth circle, Felstead 
on the seventeenth, and Winchester on the 
eighteenth ; whilst Eastbourne, Hurstpier- 
point, Malvern, and Sherborne would be off 
the target altcgether as at present arranged, 
for they would, and in the order numed, be on 
the outside of Whitgift. 

Last year, when there was a general falling 
off, the entries for the Queen's and St 
George's Prizes being about 20 per cent. below 
those of the previous year, the number of 
entries for the Ashburton competition fell 
from 27 to 25, Felstead and Sherborne being 
the schools who failed to respond to the call 
over of 1899. Let us hope that these two 
schools, and Winchester, who was last seen at 
Bisley in 1898, will soon be found compewng 
there again. 
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THE DEBATING SOCIETY. 


Bv THoMAS HAY, M.A. 


W" meet at night when the gas is lit 
And work is done for the day: 
For, as Horace says, it is sweetly fit 
To relax at times in play. 
There is Cher—Cher—Chops, 
Who occasionally drops 
Some stuttering repartee ; 
He makes us roar 
For mo —mo-—more, 
As he says “I ger—ger—gree," 


Oh, isn't it sad wlen we try to speak 
And want to appear at ease, 
If the spirit is there but the flesh is weak, 
And we wobble about the knees ? 
Old Ranji's there, 
With his jet-black hair, 
The member for Bombay he. 
He'll talk all day 
In a limpid way, 
Like Punclh's Jabberjee. 


And what do we talk of wisely there, 
And what do we there discuss ? 
Of men who have made the big world stare 
And have caused no end of fuss, 
With General G. 
We all agree ; 
He's best of the sons of light; 
But Premier N. 
Was tlie worst of men, 
For he never did what was riglit. 


Oh, isn't one almost bound to choke 
If, quoting a lofty saw, 
Some idiot thinks you have made a joke, 
And laughs with a loud guffaw. 
Oh, here is the spot 
Where the schoolboy’s shot 
May riddle the master's views. 
To vary the day 
In this glorious way 
Is a pleasure we can't refuse, 


0* one of the most traver. ed roads running 
northward out of London some seven 
miles from the Marble Arch, there stands an 
inn with a sign which, for absolute unintelligi- 
bility, might be set as the subject of a prize 
com petition. 

Who is to believe unless they saw it, 
as tbey may, if they take their bicycles and 
ride there any fine afternoon, that an inn 
exists which bears the title The Case is 
Altered? And vet therc it is; the modern, 
squat, brick-built hcuse shows as modern 
and unornamental a creaking signboard 
with, plain for all to read, The Case is 
Altered. Who shall say what this extra- 
ordinary legend means; what tragedy or 
comedy it marks the site of; what past 
sense this present nonsense hides ? 

Signboards in themselves are of very 
ancient origin, and were common in Greek 
and Roman cities, but these were oftenest 
trade signs, and we are just at present deal- 
ing only with tavern boards. These latter, 
perhaps, are in England of all “signs” the 
most likely to reward cur research with 
amusement as well as instruction. The 
cognisances of many people who have made 
English history illustrious are still preserved 
ininnsigns. The White Hart with the Golden 
Chain was the badge of King Richard 11.; 
the Antelope was that of Henry iv.; the 
Beacon was assumed by Henry v.; Feathers 
was the cognisance of Henry vr.; and 
the White Swan was the device of Edward of 
Lancaster, his ill-fated heir, killed at Tewkes- 
bury. 

Before the Great Fire of 1666 almost all 
the liveries of the great feudal lords were 
preserved in the signs of these houses of 
public resort, but in that conflagration many 
heraldic signs were unfortunately lost. The 
Bear and Ragged Staff, the ensign of the 
famous Warwick the Kingmaker, till recently 
existed as a sign in Su.thtield; the Star of 
the Lords of Oxford, the brilliancy of which 
decided the result of the battle of Barnet; 
the Lion of Norfolk, which shone so con- 
spicuously on the field of Bosworth; the 
Sun of the ill-omened House of York, to- 
gether with the Red and White Roses, either 
singly or conjointly, carry us back to very 
ancient times. 

The White Horse was the standard of the 
Saxons before and after their coming to Eng- 
land. It was ever the proper emblem of 
victory and triumph. The position of the 
horse should not be rampant " or prancing, 
&s represented in the Arms of Savoy, whose 
princes are descended from those ot Saxony, 
but “current” or galloping. ‘This same 
Saxon standard may be seen to-day on 
Uffington Hill, where it was formed by re- 
moving a thin Jayer of turf and exposing the 
chalky surface beneath. This White Horse is 
supposed to have been cut after the battle of 
Alcesdune—i.e. Ash Tree Hill or Ash Down, 
in which the West Saxons under Ethelred 
and Alfred in the year 871 defeated the Danes. 
The horse is 374 feet long, and, as the down 
is 893 feet above sea-level,the figure may be 
seen &t & distance of twelve miles, and it 
has given to the beautiful country beneath 
the nameof the Vale ofthe White Horse. The 
White Horse is to this day the Ensign of 
the County of Kent, as we can see on hop- 
pockets, and bags, and steam-rollers, too, in 
London, and throughout the county itself it 
is a favourite inn sign. 

Indeed, if an exhaustive history could be 
written of old inns it would be found to be, 
directly or indirectly, a narrative of much of 
the lives and times of some of the greatest 

of England’s kings and heroes, so closely do 
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SOME CURIOUS SIGNBOARDS 
By W. C. ARNOLD. 


these ancient hostelries reflect the manners, 
the customs, the vices, the virtues, and the 
incidents of the past. One very frequent inn 
sign is the Saracen’s Head, and this dates 
from the times of the Crusades. By some it 
is thought to have been adopted in memory 
of the father of St. Thomas 4 Becket, who was 
a Saracen. More likely is it to have been a 
legacy to the nation of that purposeless if 
heroic King, the beau-idéal of all young 
hearts, the Richard “with the heart of a 
lion.“ Of him the grisly story is told that 
when Saladin despatched to him ambassadors 
to crave for peace after Richard had taken 
Jaffa, Richard prepared them a great feast, 
at which was served up a Saracen’s head 
garnished and ornamented by the royal 
cook. The well-known tavern sign may, how- 
ever, have a more peaceful origin in the 
Saracen’s head of the quintain, a military 
exercise antecedent to jousts and tournaments. 

But if we were to attempt to recount the 
inns which have thus a reference to great 
events, or which within their walls preserve 
the record of stirring chapters of history, we 
should never have done. There is, for 
example, the George and Blue Boar Inn of 
Holborn, where was intercepted Charles 1.’s 
letter by which Ireton, who ritled the saddle- 
bag of the King's postboy as he lay sleeping, 
discovered the King's intention to kill Crom- 
well and himself, the finding of which letter 
in the humble sanded.floored bar-parlour 
brought about the King's execution. Nearly 
opposite was the Red Lion Inn, celebrated 
as the largest hostelry in Holborn. Here 
it was that the bodies of. Ireton, Crom- 
well, and Bradshaw were carried from 
Westminster Abbey at the Restoration, and 
next day dragged on hurdles to Tyburn. 

Roughly speaking, then, it may be said 
that all the signs which have as their subjects 
beasts, birds, or mythical animals, such as 
the Green Dragons, Blue Boars, Grifins, and 
the like, are traceable to the original owner- 
ship or local predominance of great noble 
and landed families, whose heraldic device is 
thus perpetuated on the licensed houses of 
which they were once landlords. 

Another somewhat frequent sign, the Tree 
or Bush type of sign, had its erigin in the fact 
that a bush or cluster of boughs—-it ought to 
have been ivy— was suspended over vintners’ 
establishments as a trade sign, and got trans- 
ferred in time to the boards of the retail 
shops. The vintner’s bush was a trade sign, 
like the barber's pole, the pestle and mortar 
of the chemist, and the three balls of the 
pawnbroker. 

During the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries huge painted signs were usual. 
These were suspended either from metal- 
work projecting from the building, or on posts 
resembling a narrow football goal, or from a 
small archway built a few yards in advance 
of the inn door. These were very expensive 
signs—one alone, that of the White Hart at 
Scole in Norfolk, erected in 1655, having cost, 
it is related, as much as a thousand guineas. 

These enormous signboards soon attracted 
the attention of the authorities, for they had 
an unpleasant trick of collapsing on the heads 
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of pedestrians, and when one in Bride Lane, 
Fleet Street, fell down, dragging with it half 
the house and killing four people, an Act of 
Parliament was passed regulating the size 
and use of boards. One of the oldest of these 
heavy signs is that which swings still outside 
the Red Lion Inn at Martlesham in Suffolk. 
It is nothing less than the figure-head of a 
vessel of the Dutch Fleet which was defeated 
off the Suffolk coast in 1672. 

Many signboards were painted by some 
of England’s greatest painters, Morland, 
Hogarth, Wilson, David Cox; but these 
comparatively modern boards had perpetuated 
signs which, through the long lapse of years, 
had become unmeaning or even nonsense. 
The original title of the inn had been too 
much for the worthy village folk and they 
had substituted for it some jargon which 
resembled it in sound. For instance, who 
would know that the Bag o’ Nails was 
once the classical Bacchanals, or that Bull 
and Mouth recorded a great medieval 
British victory at Boulogne Mouth— i.e. 
the entrance to Boulogne Harbour? The 
Catherine Wheel was distorted into the 
Cat and Wheel; while the sacred motto 
God encompasseth us” passed beyond all 
recognition in its disguise of Goat and Com- 
passes. The immortalisation on inn signs of 
a faithful governor of the town of Calais, 
which all boys know was England's till 
Bloody Queen Mary's reign, as Caton fidéle 
proved futile; for years passed, and, that 
worthy being no longer remembered, the 
inns so named flourished in another age 
under the meaningless title of the Cat and 
Fiddle; while the far more ancient and re- 
spectable Anglo Saxon motto Piga wassail” 
suffered utter etymological disaster at the 
hands of rural posterity, who excelled them- 
selves in their rendering of it as Pig and 
Whistle. 

Sacred signs, too, are of great antiquity, 
such as the Lamb and Flag from Crusading 
days, Salutation, and the Seven Bells ; while 
the many historic signs mark, as it were, 
milestones ou the nation’s road. As ex- 
amples we have the Crusaders; the Spaniards, 
when the Armada was filling all England 
with tumult ; the Royal Oaks of Restoration 
days ; the Marlboroughs of the stirring times 
of Blenheim and Malplaquet; the Prince 
Charlies, suggesting the early struggles of 
the House of Hanover; the Georges; and so 
to the Regents, the Queen Carolines, the 
Wellingtons, the Lord Nelsons, and William 
IV.'s, many examples of which are to be 
found all over the country. 

Indeed, inn signboards were expressive of 
much national sentiment, and one can only 
wonder at the courage of the worthy Boniface 
who first exhibited the mournful device of the 
woman's shoulders and bleeding neck, en- 
titled the Good Woman, as a tribute to 
the virtues and martyrdom of Queen Aune 
Boleyn, if he did so in the reign of the poly- 
gamous Henry. But perhaps the delicate 
compliment of the creaking signboard only 
dates from the Spacious times" of un- 
happy Anne’s wonderful daughter and 
avenger, Elizabeth. 
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SOME CURIOSITIES OF THE EDITORS POST-BAG. 


I.—A COMMUNICATION FROM THE SOCIETY FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF PIFFLF IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS.” 


Woffleton College: Wednesday, 
To the Editor of the “ B. O. Po. 


Ox Evcuin. 


IR, —Ihave been chosen by the fellows in the 
Lower Third to write and ask you to use 
your great influence with Schoolmasters to 
make them stop teaching or attempting to 


AFTER  WHIFFLES . 


Sorcerer and professor of the Black Arts, he 
was ass enough toencourage him. We're try- 
ing to find out that Master's name, and shall 
pass a severe vote of censhure on him at the 
next meeting. What a silly ass of a way 
for a Slave to waste a Saturday half-holiday, 
wasn't it, Sir? He'd far better have been 
acting the goat like a decent sociable sort of 
chap, with the other slaves, hadn’t he? I 


" * He'd have a pretty lively sort of time." 


‘taach the above subject in the Schools 
throughout the Kingdom. 

What's the good of it ? It's a most shock- 
ing swat! If the old beast who invented the 
stuff could come to life now and walk into 
the playground, he'd havea pretty lively sort 
of time, I can tell you, Sir. All the chaps 
are quite unanimus in their opinion on him 
and his gharstly work and in fact they've got 
so desperate that a mass meeting was held in 
the Dormitory just before Lights out " last 
Tuesday and we formed ourselves into a 
Society. After a lot of argument, and a 
fight between Bilks and Wulger Minor, it was 
decided to call it “The Society for the 
Suppression of Piffle in Public Schools.” 
Some of the chaps thought it wasn't long 
enough, but I think it sounds very well, don’t 
you, Sir? Well, we've got à Committy and 
the Chaps have taken the liberty of electing 
you Patron and President. We've also put 
Lord Roberts and “ B.-P.” and Lord Salisbury 
down as Patrons, and we knew you wouldn’t 
mind telling them about it. 

I’m the Sekretary, and any donations you 
may be anxious to send to the great cause 
will be gratefully acknowledged by me, and 
the chaps think that a banquet should be beld 
in honour of your election us president if the 
donation is large enough. I think this is a 
good idea, and we'll have it in the Dormitory 
one night, and your health shall be proposed 
and speeches made about you in the usual 
manner. 

Now we're doing this thing thoroughly and 
as a start have been inquiring into the early 
History of Euclid. We had a meeting and 
one of the chaps said that he knew for 
certain that he was an Egyptian Slave who 
used to use his Saturday half-holiday in 
drawing the Propositions on the sand with a 
bit of pointed wood. His master got to hear 
of it, and instead of having him pickled in 
boiling oil or grilled in molten lead as a 


only wish that a Sea Serpent on the look out 
for a cheap Tea had been crwising near when 
Euclid was digging the sands 
up! 

But Jenkins said that yarn 
was all rotand any chap with 


a grain of sense or who knew A 


To THE 


Minions! 1 command that the Slave Euclid 
hie himself hither.” And Euclid hied himself 
into the Library in great glee thinking he was 
going to be congratcherlated. He grovelleil 
ns usual without daring to look at his Master 
and said, O thou of the Moon-Face. Ihave 
hied as per order. Thy all-unworthy pifller 
lives but to obey thee." Then the master whis- 
pered in a voice of thunder, O, Blot, thou wilt 
not live much longer to do even that if thou 
dos't not at once give thy too-kindly Master 
the key to this apporling Puzzle." He then 
threw the Brick at Euclid's head with all his 
might and said, If, O thou of the Medly- 
mouth, thy miserable head is half as hard as 
thy ‘Fifth Prop, thou wilt feel no kurt 
from this buffeting. Proceed with thy task, 
o Pudden Face!” 

But Euclid's head wasn't a tenth as hard 
as his proposition, and whatever sense he 
had in it was promptly knocked out. When 
he came to, which didn't take very long owing 
to the master's Soldiers gently tickling him 
with their spears, he started to work it out. 


But to his horror he found that he'd done it 
all wrong and he'd forgotten what the original 


idea was himself. So the master ordered 
him to be removed to the dungeons and be. 
headed before to-morrow's sun. When he got 
to the Dungeon however he tried a propo- 
sition or two on the Jailor, and that poor 
chap's strength gave way under the task 
and he fainted. Euclid seized the opportunity 
and escaped and took service with another 
Master and after many years built himself a 
house that bad a Proposition inscribed on 
each brick. When he died and the house 
was pulled down these were carefully collected 
and preserved, and that’s how we are so 
worried at the present time. That’s what 
Jenkins says. 


anything about Ancient Egypt 
would see that it was. He says 
they all used to write and 
draw everything in those days 
on Bricks — he’s scen some in 
the British Museum—Love- 
Lettersand washing Bills, and 
even orders for Trousers and 
things. And he says that 
Euclid was a Slave, but he did 
ihe propositions on Bricks ; 
and when he'd worked out the 
first five, he waltzed into his 
master’s Library one day with 
the Brick on which the fifth 
was done, and, after kissing 
his Master'a feet and bowing 
and scraping like billy-o, he 
said, “ Master, tby slave 


Euclid salooteth thee. Deign, 


o noble one, to accept of the 
blot who grovelleth before 
thee a little puzzle which he 
hath desined for thy amuse- 
ment. See, o' master, if thou 
can'st work out thy boot-lick- 
ing Slave's fifth proposition.“ 
The Master was,unfortunately 
for himself, in a good humour, 
and in a fit of generosity he 
accepted the brick, and, not 
having much to do, started to 
work it out. He worked hard 
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at it for a fortnight, it made him have troubled 
sleep, and at the end of that time he'd gone 
alraost to a shadow with the worry of it. 

At last he said, Wot Ho without there, 


Some of our chaps think that this yarn is 
the correct one and some think the other 
one’s right. Jones, who wouldn't believe 
either and who puts on a shocking lot of side 
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because his Guv’s a Professor of Mathematics 
or something of the kind, said he'd write 
home and ask him for particulars of the life 
of Euclid. The Guv. is evidently an awfully 
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Now Ill tell you something that happened 
after that feed to show what a terrible lot of 
mischief this Euclid Person causes and the 
necessity for a society like ours. I was in 


money. Some of the Tuck that he bought 
was though. We had Sardines, Stickjaw, 
Doughnuts, Sausage Rolls, Peppermints, 
Ginger Beer, and Rock Cakes (they were Rock 
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decent sort of chap, although he spends his 
time doing such dreadful work, and he wrote 
back to say that he'd looked up “The 
Enelypodiaea Brinattico’’—I think that's 
how he spelt it—and it said that Euclid lived 
in the reign of Ptolemy 1st about 300 years 
B.C., that he was a man of mild and inoffensive 
temperament, unpretending and kind to all 
genuine students of mathematics, and that 
little else was known about him. 

Isnt it awful rot, Sir? Do you believe it ? 

Why, the wretch is far more likely to have 
been old Ptolemy's chief Torturer than a 
mild and inoffensive person. Does it stand 
to reason? Could a man who was mild and 
inoffensive and kind possibly have thought 
out such a ghastly way of making the flour 
of our youth and boyhood miserable ? 
Think of the millions of nightmares that 
have been caused by him every night for 
over two thousand years! Please have “ the 
Encypoclediaea Britantica" shown up for 
publishing such a gharstly falsehood, Sir. 
Every copy containing it should be destroyed, 

on’t you think so? 

But, of course Jones's Guv can’t help it, 
and what was so decent of him was that he 
sent Jones half-a-crown for taking such a 
great interest in Euclid’s mighty work—as 
he called it — He advised him not to fritter 
away the Cash but to spend it on something 
that would “ aid him in his very praiseworthy 
efforts to add to his store of knowledge.” 
Suppose he meant a book on the “ Fauna and 
Flora of Ancient Greece" or something of that 
sort, you know. Anyhow Jones was good 
enough to invite us all to a big Tuck last 
night—he’s getting an awful decent chap— 
so we imagine that he was unable to find 
Literature in the Town solid enough fov the 
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( AFTER WHIFFLES ) 


„He threw the brick at Euclid's head." 


the middle of my first beauty sleep when 
something seemed to trouble me and I 
gradually realized that I was suffering from 


too,—Granite I think). But it was a ripping 
stodge and we all said how you’d have enjoyed 
it if you had been there. All the chaps are 
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Binks's Nightmcre. 


a pain as if a horse had kicked me or I'd 
been trying to stop an express train. Then 
I had a confused sort of idea that I must be 


writing off to their Guv's now. Be stunning 
if they all treat them as weli as Jones's did, 
won t it? > 


* 
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in & Bike accident and I woke up yelling 
„Back Pedal to the other chap at the top 
of my voice. Now what do you think it was, 
Sir? I found myself mixed up in a heap 
with somebody and on closer inspection it 
turned out to be Binks, who always sleeps in 
the next bed to me. He had one of his feet 
planted firmly on my face, he was half on my 
bed and half on the floor, he was tearing 
wildly at me and the bed.clothes to stop him- 
self falling right on to the floor and was 
shrieking out something about the Pons 
Asinorum." He was half blubbing, there 
was a wild glare in his eyes, and he was 
trembling all over, and in fact we were both 
in an awful funk, but I flung him off on to 
the floor and started swiping into him with 
the bolster and that knocked a bit of sense 
into him and calmed him down a little. 

He said that he’d had a terrible nightmare. 
Euclid had been working out the “ fifth Prop.” 
on his chest with the business end of & 


cricket stump, and I suppose when Binks 


had had just about enough of it, he jumped 
out of bed in his fright and landed on me. You 
see he'd scooted off to the Cricket Field yester- 
day before he'd finished his Euclid and I sup- 
pose it was his conscience pricking him a bit. 

But isn't it a beastly shame that a chap's 
rest should be disturbed because he's brick 
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enough to be more keen on cricket (he bowls 
awfully well) than that apporling jumble of 
Angles and Quod Erat faciendum's and other 
pitlle ? What's going to be the good of it to him, 
Sir? He’s made up his mind to be a Broncho 
Buster or Cattle Rancher or something in 
Texas, when he leaves School, and he won't 
want to know Euclid to lassoo a Buffalo or 
jerk an Indian Chief off his horse, will he ? 

The Committy reckon that if all School- 
Boys were given decent Stories to read or 
something else useful — say Cricket practice— 
to do in the time that's being wasted on 
Euclid we should feel all the better for it. 

We think that if you, as President, 
could get Lord Roberts and B-P and Lord 
Salisbury—our other Patrons—interested in it 
you could all go up and put the matter before 
the King's notice. I'd come too if you think 
ihe Secretary ought to be there—and the King 
would probably get awfully keen about it (he 
must have hated Euclid when he was a boy) 
and he might acknowledge the great services 
we're rendering to the Country and perhaps, 
you know, you and me as President and 
Secretary, would get made Dukes or soine- 
ihing. It would be nibby, wouldn't it, Sir? 
Fancy me the Duke of Whiffles ! 

Why look how the Colonies would welcome 
such a movement as ours, because no doubt 


the poor chaps in Australia and India and 
Africa all are tortured by this blight on the 
Edukational systim. There's a lot more I 
wanted to say about it but it's getting very 
near bed time, so I must hurry up. 

The Chaps have asked me to do two or 
three sketches to further explain the objects 
of our Society, and they think it will look 
more important when you mention the pro- 
gress of the Society's work in the B. O. P.“ 
to have illustrations for your readers. If 
you send a remittance along please address 
it to me privately, because if you sent it mein 
my official enpasity, the Committy might get 
hold of it when I was out and quarrel as to 
how it should be used. The last banquet 
(Jones’s) was such a success that I have de- 
cided to hold another and if possible on & 
grander scale. It’s only about 2 minutes 
now to Lights-Out!” Sir, and I can hear old 
Flat-Feet—that’s our Dormitory Master— 
paddling up the stairs, so I must finish this 
up and scoot into bed. Good-night, Sir, I'm 
very much obli — Cave! you chaps, here's 
old flat .—-— lights out 


Note by Editor.—The letter here ends very 
suddenly, but on the back of the envelope 
was written from Whites Minor, Secretary 
S.S.P.P.S." 


ED ⏑PAmK————— 


RANJITSINHJI8 CRICKET CAREER AT A GLANCE. 


HE wonderful feat performed by Ranji of 
scoring an aggregate of 3,000 runs in two 
successive seasons, gives an added interest to 
his performances of the past, which are shown 
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By HAROLðD MACEARLANE. 
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small relapse in the following year, it ran up 
to almost 61 for the Australian tour of '97-'98, 
and, still rising, attained the giddy height of 
87°57 runs per innings last season—a height, 
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for & man possessing the capacity of Ranji. 
By comparing the dotted line ata position half- 
way across the column with the figures in the 
left-hand margin, the exact number of com- 
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RaNJITSINHJI's SCORES IN 1900 IN THE ORDER IN WHICH THEY WERE MADE. 


at a glance in the accompanying diagram. 
By following the course of the thick line in the 
upper division of the figurc, we see how the 
great batsman’s average steadily rose from 25 
runs. in 1893 to 57 in 1896, and how, efter a 


by the way, that Mr. C. B. Fry states could 
easily have been exceeded by the Sussex cap- 
tain if he had elected to play for his average 
alone. Mr. Fry, indeed, stated that an average 
of 100 per innings would nat be impossible 


pleted innings played by the Prince in any 
season can immediately be ascertained. 

The second division of the chart shows how 
the 41 centurics scored by Ranji from 1833 
to 1900 inclusive have been distributea and 


Gloucestershire ; 
Yorkshire have contributed three centuries 
each; NM. C. C. and Ground, Oxford University, 
Australia, Somerset, Essex, and Kent have 


ES 


also the opposing sides who were victimised. 
The teams who have cach contributed practi- 
cally ten per cent. of Ranji’s hundreds are 
Middlesex, Notts, Cambridge ud and 
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each contributed two centuries; and Hants, 
Leicester, South Australia, and New South 
Wales one eacb. 

The heights of the columns in the third 
division of the chart are drawn in proportion 
to the aggregate number of runs scored by 
Ranjitsinhji in each season in first-class 
cricket; that portion of the column appearing 
white shows the proportion of runs scored by 
means of centuries. It will be noticed that 
almost half the aggregate of 1896 was scored 
by means of centuries - ten innings, including 
two “ not outs," yielding 1,320 runs; whilst 
last year more than half (1,981 out of 3,065 
runs) were scored by means of his eleven 
innings over a hundred. 

The large black-bordered square at the 
bottom of the chart is drawn in proportion 
to the 14,704 runs scored by Ranji in first- 
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ing the course of the thick black line that 
proceeds from the bottom of the bat's blade 
to the top, the reader can see at a glance how 
his scores fluctuated during the season, from 
the direful “ duck's egg " to the great innings 
of over 200 runs, scored at the expense of 
Worcester ; the figures at the lower edge of 
the bat give the exact score of the innings 
indicated immediately above, which innings 
are shown in the order in which they were 
played. 

Owing to an accident that kept him out of 
cricket, Abel played comparatively few innings 
in May, but three of them were centuries; 
throughout June, too, his scores ruled verylow, 
but, to make up for this experience, his July 
scores were as high as the thermometer, and 
no less than five centuries accrued to his 
tally of hundreds, which, with the three he 


RANJTS BATTING AVERAGE. 


UNE => BERT 


Numberof | Times | 
innings | not out runs Highest score | Averuge 

. Der ae TT. 8 — — 
183 . . .. 19 N 2 439 58 (v. Australians) | 25:14 
1894 . . 1386 4 | 387 94 (r. Cambridge University) 32:3 
1895 . . . .| 89 3 1,775 150 (r. M.C.C.) (0 4911 
1898 : ; : 55 7 2,780 1719 (r. Oxford University) 57°44 
1997 . . . . 48 5 1940 250 (r. M. C. C.) t 4185 ·˙5 
1897-8 (Austra'ia) . 22 3 1157 1389 (r. South Australia) | 6089 
1899 à è 58 | 8 3,159 197 (v. Surrey) 63:18 
190 40 | 5 2,065 275 (v. Leicester) | 87:57 

Total 297 37 14,704 — ! 565 


9 Not out. 
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t Rauji's side (Sussex) was defeated by 46 runs, notwithstanding his enormous soore, hit up 115 four hours and 


ten miuut2s. 


class cricket up to date; the white portion, 
drawn of course to the same scale, shows the 
proportion of runs scored in his 41 centuries 
(6,332), and the small square to the right is 
drawn in proportion to the average number of 
runs scored per innings throughout his first- 
class cricket career. 

* What will the great cricketer do in the 
way of record-breaking thia year?“ is a ques- 
tion many devotees of the game are asking one 
another. And another query that many 
people would like answering is, How will 
Ranji's and Abel's records compare with one 
another at the close of the season ? 

To prophesy unless you know is usually 
profitless, and as cricket is perhaps a game 
above all others that it is the least safe 
to prophesy about, we will refrein from at- 
tempting to prognosticate what the ensuing 
months may have in store for the two great 
cricketers ; but, with everyone who loves good 
and brilliant cricket, we will hope that the 
best of fortune will attend them at the crease. 

Inorder that our readers should easily follow 
the fortunes of the great amateur and profes- 
sional bats, we append diagrams showing how 
their respective aggregates were compiled last 
year. In the case of Abel’s chart, by follow- 
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scored in August and the one in September, 
now totals fifty-six, so far as first-class 
cricket is concerned. 

How these fifty-six centuries were distri- 
buted amongst his opponents the reader can 
gauge by comparing the various black 
columns on the handle of the bat with the 
figures in the margin. Perhaps the most 
surprising feature of this part of the diagram 
lies in the fact that this redoubtable bat, in 
the course of nineteen seasons, has only put 
together a couple of centuries against the 
Champion County. Five years’ play against 
Warwick, on the other hand, has augmented 
his aggregate by as many centuries. 

With respect to the Ranjitsinhji chart, the 
stumps are in height drawn in proportion to the 
number of runs scored in each innings played 
by him last year; his opponents and the 
figures scored against them being written over 
each stump. By keeping these diagrams by 
them and comparing the figures there given 
with the scores run up by the two great bats- 


men against the same opponents this year, 


our readers. as the season progresses, will have 
at hand a very easy method of comparing 
this and last season's form of two most 
popular batsmen. 
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NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS.—All manuscripts intended 
Jor the Boy's OWN PAPER should be addressed to the 
Editor, 56 Paternoster Row, and must hare the name 
and address of the sender clearly written thereon, and 
in any accompanying letter THE TITLE OF THE MS. 
must be giren. Miscellaneous voluntary contributions 
are submitted in loogreat numbers to be returned unless 
stamps are sent to cover postage, and the Editor cannot 
correspond regarding them, or hold himself in any way 
responsible for length of detention or accidental loss, 
though every care is taken, The number of MSS. sent to 
the Office is so great that a considerable time must neces- 
sarily elapse before their turn for consideration arrives, 

Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication 
of the monthly part containing them. The receipt 
conveys the copyright of manuscripts to the Religious 
Tract Society, with libertu for them, at their discretion, 
to publish such works separately, Republication by 
authors on their own account must always be the 
subject of special arrangement before submitting their 
MSS.: and whenever any special value is put upon a 
MS. by the author this fact must be clearly stated when 
sending in, or it cannot afterwards be recognised. 


To CORRESPONDENTS.—Keplies to correspondents are 
not sent by post, and to this rule there can be no excep- 
tion —the sending of stamped and addressed envelopes 
notwithstanding. 

Replies on all questions of anu general interest are given 
in these columns in due course, 


F. C. J. (Leeds).—Many thanks for your kind letter, 
with the photo. 


B. R. J. (St. John's Wooi).—A mere question of taste. 
You may safely follow your own iuclination in the 
matter. 


D. J. (Rhondda).—Yes; just the same, But we repeat 
the * Rules and Conditions " with the start of every 
fresh series of competitio:is in our November part, 


D. H. (Grahamsland).—Will see; but our space is 
valuable. You shouid persevere. The certificate- 
winners of one year often become the prize-winners 
of the next, 


TuLip.—When two valuers disagree and a third is 
called in, he is required to give a true valuation 
according to his opinion, and uot necessarily to add 
the two valuations together and halve the result. 
Anyone can do that without calling him in. 


EXERCISE FoR Back (Brum).—You must not try to 
exercise any one set of miuscles at the expeuse of 
another. If you court health, the body all-round 
must be exercised. Why not joià a gymnasium ? 
Rowing is good for chest and back and arms, 


CURE FOR DREAMING (Anxious).—Oh, yes; an easy 
conscience, a liglit stomach, and purity of mind. 


SriFF Tors (A. F. B. and F. G.).—Wash every night 
in water in which a small handful of salt has been 
dissolved. Wear soft-footed stockings. Gentle exer- 
cise. Letters for Dr. Gordon Stables should be sent 
to this office. He does not repiy by post, bat only 
through these columns. 


SWEATING EASILY (Oxon.). —Don't take Fellow's syrup 
longer than a fortuight at a time, Then omit a 
week. Cold bath with salt in it. Cod-liver oil or 
virol. This last is better borne, 


Binps (S. 8. 
evening. 
NoT THE CAPE (L. G. W.).—You seem just cnt out for 

a New Zealander. Why not go there ? 
PATENT MEDICINES (W. B.).—Quack! 
the ashpit. 
easy mind. 


AN OLD Boy.—Read reply to “Oxon.” 


D.).—Cover up about eight in the 


Only fit for 
Obey the laws of health and keep an 


J. Coa TEs,.—Consult the principal of the college as to 
the course of study you should adopt. 


J. W. BANKS —We know nothing about the people, but 
you would obviously do better by getting your cycle 
through some local firm. 


J. QUAINE.—It depends on the proportion its weight 
bears to that of the water its bulk displaces. Weigh 
a tin box empty, and then weigh it when full of 
water, and see what a difference there is. It is the 
same thing, only on a larger scale. 


W. G. R.—You probably mean Otto's “German Con- 
versational Grammar," which is published by Dulau, 
Nutt, and Sampson Low & Co., and can be had at 
almost an) bookseller's. 


B. T. CHAMBERS.—Any of the stamp-dealers will value 
them for you, or you can value them for yourself by 
vetting a dealer's catalogue, Every collector should 
have such a catalogue. 


M. Wuite.—We have had articles on the vivarium. 
See that in the nineteenth volume, on page 763. It 
is a glass case like an aquarium, but without the 
water. You can get one at Willson's ; see the adver- 
tisement in our monthly part. A triton is a sea- 
shell, the one that is used as a war trumpet. 
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DEAD LINNET (G. W. W.).—This poor bird had been 
horribly tormented by red mites, and died from 
exhaustion consequent upon their blood-sucking 
propensities and loss of rest from the irritation left 
by the bites of the insects. Have the cage burnt * it 
is not fit to put another bird in. The “swelling in 
the stomach“ was the gizzard dropped out of place 
from indigestion, not an uncommon occurrence with 
old birds. 


B. R. A.—The glass is silvered with an ammoniacal 
solution of a silver salt, to which tartaric acid and 
sugar-candy are added. The old plan was to cover 
with tinfoil and float over with, mercury, so as to 
form an amalgam. 


As hats go - | flatter 


myself | was a tip 


topper when | first 


Came into existence at 


the shop of Block & Shinem 


first reall 
Seemed z 


E N. SHERwIN.—We have no plans of boats beyond 
the illustratiéns in our articles. We do not supply 
tracings. Most of our illustrations on such matters 
are to scale, and can easily be enlarged. i 


WART (A. J. R. A.). You must keep on applying the 
caustic silver till it does disappear. 


CHEWING TOBACCO (L. M. B.).—Certaioly it will injure 
a boy of seventeen, It will interfere with the heart, 


and thus stop him from getting strong. 


OOLOGIST.—A better book is Atkinson's “ British 
Birds’ Nests and Eggs,” published by Routledge. 
The best book is that by Seebohm 
expensive. 
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A STARTLING CONFESSION. - 
Bv Jon A. HicarNsoN (late Royal Mail Steam Packet Company), 


NDER a full spread of canvas the Repulse 
raced northward toward the Line, every 
stitch swelled by the fresh south-easterly 
breeze, while along her sides bands of seeth- 
ing foam gleamed with phosphorescent sheen. 
Overhead the vast dome was speckled with 
many beautiful constellations, while on 
every hand lay the dark, mysterious ocean, 
rising and falling in the ceaseless pulsations 
of its limitless grandeur. 

Six bells—eleven o’clock—had just gone. 
The last light in the saloon had been put out, 
and the last passenger had retired to rest, 
while the captain had issued his final orders 
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CHAPTER I. | 
and gone below, leaving me, the chief mate, 
in charge of the deck. 

On passing from the binnacle to the break 
of the poop one of the fore-saloon stewards 
mounted vhe central stairs, and requested my 
attendance on an old gentleman who had 
fallen seriously ill shortly after we left Port 
Phillip Heads. 

“Call the surgeon; I can do no good,” I 
said. 

* He won't see anyone but you, sir." 

“ What does he need ? ” 

„That's just what he will not tell me," the 
man replied. 


A rapid glance alow and aloft—the nignt 
was fine, the breeze steady, and no ships 
near—whereupon I gave the fourth officer 
some directions, and hastened to visit the 
invalid. 

I found the old man peering over the 
bunk, his heavy beard and moustaches some- 
what unkempt, while the long grey hair fell 
in disorder about his shoulders, but the eyes 
were clear. 

„Thanks,“ he said. I thought the sea air 
and rest might have pulled me through, but 
they won’t. Listen! I mean to entrust you 


with a very important secret.’ 
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“You should tell the captain," I said. 

" No, no; 'twill be you or no onc. Of 
course, you do not know me—how should 
you? At any rate, you once jumped into 
the London Dock to save a companion!“ 

* Yes," I replied. “ You cannot, surely, 
be-— " But he suddenly placed a hand 
over my mouth. 

" Hush ! " he whispered. “For the sake of 
those at home don't mention the name. I 
am really the person you mean. Do you 
recognise me now 2?” And to my intense sur- 
prise the heavy wig and the false beard were 
removed, disclosing the clean-shaven fea- 
tures, and the closely cut black huir of 
a man in the very prime of life. Indeed, it 
was with difficulty that a cry of astonishment, 
and perhaps some fear, was suppressed, 
since I was face to face with none other 
than the notorious Australian bushranger 
known as Tom Ryan, and whose portrait and 
deseription were even then appearing in 
every colonial newspaper ! 

“ Ay, there is no mistake," he said. “I 
am the man they seck yonder, but will never 
arrest. They did nip me badly, though, in 
that last big fight, and that is what I am 
dying from. Never mind, none can say I 
ever hurt any chap except in fair stand-up 
fixbt; and if I was a bit too smart for them, 
why should it be laid to my charge ?—they'd 
have riddled me fast enough.“ 

"I cannot argue the point," 
* What is it you need?” 

" Come nearer; put your ear close to my 
mouth, for the secret is worth keeping the 
hiding-place of thirty thousand ounces of 
gold. Only I know I'm dying, you nor any 
one should have heard of it. One good turn 
deserves another, and this is mune for 
yours.” 

“What do you wish done?” 

"Anything you please. Keep it or leave 


I said. 
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it, or claim the reward out in Sydney for its 
recovery—one thousand pounds, and that 
would be clean money, anyhow.” 

"Is this gold the proceeds of the big 
Woolloomallong robbery ? ” 

“ Every ounce of it." 

“ And you are the man who led the attack, 
and ordered the deaths of the escort?” 

"Iam. Dont you know that they swore 
to wipe my men out, and that if attacked 
they'd give no quarter?“ 

“ Where is the gold?” 

He raised himself on an clbow, and from 
under the pillow pulled out, and gave me, a 
sheet of paper. “Turn it to the light," he 
said. “Those zigzag lines in the lower 
corner represent the great rock walls sur- 
rounding the gulch where the swag lies." 

* How can I reach it?“ 

“By coach from Sydney. Five days’ 
wheeling will bring you to a shanty owned by 
my pal, Billy F'reman—you'll know the place 
by the burnt-out gum-tree alongside. 

“Tt isn't up to much, but you'll stop there, 
and give Freman this ring "— slipping from 
his finger a silver hoop. “His name is on 
the inside, and he will fix you up snug on 


sight. You sce this square mark ?—that’s 
his place. From it you keep straight 


down the path—this pencil mark—till you 
reach the stream ; cross that, and go right 
on, as the line here shows, to the top 
of the northern hill, and in the opposite 
valley you'll see a big rock standing out by 
itself. Pass that on your left, when you will 
see a deep gully that will lead to a clump of 
thick scrub growing at the foot of the rocks 
now towering five hundred feet above your 
head. Behind the scrub you'll see a large 
hole, through which you pass into the gulch 
I have described, and over in the left- 
hand corner is the cave where the gold still 
lies.” 
( To be continued.) 
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“ You couldn't have put it there yourself, 
I said. 

“ Of coursenot. Fiveof my gang got out of 
the fight uninjured. Seeing that I was hurt 
they thought to play a trick on me. We got 
the swag to the house of & Waler in the black 
country, and ‘he and I played off our game 
on them fired into the hut one night, and 
sang out, the police had come, while those 
not hit cleared out mighty quick, 1 tell vou. 
Then the Waler showed me the gulch, but 
he, poor chap ! fell over the rocks and was 
killed. No, no, you need not smile —‘twas a 
fair mishap, and I had no hand in it. 

" I don't remember anything more to say. 
Stay! I will give you my revolver, that may 
come in handy some time. For the sake of 
those at home, I beg of you to keep my name 
secret. No. I won't ask you to shake hands, 
but would be grateful for a decent burial. 
Well, you and L are the only ones who know 
where the treasure lies ; and if you took the 
advice of a dying man you would tell the 
police all you have heard, and claim the 
reward offered for the biggest gold robbery 
ever known.” 

“I shall endeavour to keep secret your 
real name," I replied, “ but am grieved to 
see you reduced to such straits. If there is 
anything further vou need, let me know. 
Good-bye.” And with that last parting I 
hastened on deck, to find the watch being 
relieved. 

“ Beautiful night,” the second mate said. 

“And a grand breeze,“ I returned. 
“Same course. Good morning," and over 
a pipe I recalled the extraordinary midnight 
confession of the once desperate outlaw,then 
dying in the saloon, while.an examination 
of the revolver showed it to be a beautifully 
balanced, silver-mounted weapon of the latest 
pattern, and bearing ona plate the name - 
„Tom Ryan,” and the date — 1852." 


MISADVENTURE IN THE BOSPHORUS. 


By ALFRED COLBECK, i 
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* Te could not linger, however, because our 

guide was so far ahead of us that we 
secmed likely to lose him in the crowd. We 
entered the bazaars almost immediately after 
we had left the Stamboul end of the bridge, and 
here we did linger. 

The erowd was not so great, indeed some 
of the bazaars were well-nigh deserted 
except by the tradespeople themselves, and 
our guide simply loitered along, accommoda- 
ting himself to our footsteps and asking the 
prices of the various articles we examined 
moro particularly, perhaps because he 
scented the pleasure of a possible bargain, 
and just as likely because he had an eve toa 
com: mission on the quiet from the vendor, if 
we could only be persuaded to purchase. 

So exorbitant were the prices that we 
passed on, and refused to hear when the 
would-be sellers shouted after us a reduction 
of tiftv per cent., and even followed us with 
the articles and reduced them by another 
twenty-five. We were not there to buy, but 
ro Se. Twolittle stalls only did we patronise. 
and these outside the bazaars proper, one of 
iced sherbet, very weleome on so warm a day, 
and another of rahatlakoum, or ‘Turkish 
dchent, which we devoured with the relish of 
children, notwithstanding the fact that we 
saw the sweet gelatine produced under our 
eves by à rather grensy-looking manufacturer. 
As we ate it, we laughingly called to mind 


lackadaisical to enjoy either. 
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other days, when we had devoured rahat- 
lakoum bite and bite about, drawing marks 
across the powdered sugar beyond which it 
Was treason for the teeth to go. 

The bazaars were narrow, villainously 
paved, and badly lighted from windows high 
up in the arches overhead, but cool and 
pleasant after the hot sunshine. Presently 
we came into an open sheep-market in front 
of the towering Mosque of the Sultana 
Valide. We desired to peep inside the 
Mosque, but the guide would not hear of it, 
and really prevented us when we were actually 
upon the threshold. It was as well, maybe. 
We might have been set upon by a Moslem 
mob, unlaved and unslippered as we were, 
and Gaiours besides, because of our unwitting 
desecration of the sacred edifice. 

From there our guide conducted us to the 
Atmeidan, so spacious an area that we were 
surprised to enter it—a really capital place for 
either cricket or football, if the Turks only 
knew how to play these games and make the 
most of their opportunities, but they are too 
The Sublime 
Porte was on the eastern verge of this open 
space, and the Mosque of St. Sophia quite 
near, into which, as into that of the Sultana 
Valide, we should have entered but for the 
intervention of our guide. It was the month 
of Ramadan, and perhaps he was more 
particular on that account. We gathered, 


however, from his very imperfect English, 
that we could go in, Ramadan or no Ramadan, 
if we were prepared to grease the palm of 
certain officials with the yellow metal which 
they all love. 

After showing us the ancient relics in the 
Atmeidan; the Burnt Column, rising out of 
one of the narrow streets, which he told us 
was Tasch something or another, quite impos- 
sible for us to understand; and taking us 
down an old stone stairway, where, under- 
ground, we saw a vast pool of vater. 
stretching into the darkness we knew not how 
far, the arched roof supported by apparently 
innumerable pillars —it was time for us to 
return. We had pledged our word to the 
pater, and we could not break it. Then. of 
course, we had the morrow in view, when 
we might be allowed ashore together 
again. 

So back we trotted, through asection of the 
bazaars and across the Galata Bridge again 
to the ugent's store, where we found Captain 
Dransfield and the pater awaiting us. 
Another beggar, the counterpart of the scare- 
crow, was whining for alms in the doorway. 
although no one was taking the slightest 
notice of him. We left him repeating his 
monotone like a wound-up automaton, aud 
went off to our caique at the landing-placo 
before mentioned, near to the small, elegant 
mosque of pure white marble, with its two 


stately, fluted column-like minarets, known 
as the Mosque of Ortakeui. 

Captain Dransfield told us that on a Friday 
some years ago he had witnessed the Selamlik 
at this Mosque, the public devotional visit of 
the Sultan, who came by water, with manv 
attendants, in a silken-canopied caique all 
a-glitter with purple, and blue, and gold. He 
had barely finished his description before our 
own rowers were alongside. Weembarked in 
our frail craft, Dick on one side of the little 
cushioned well, where he could dip his fingers 
into the briny, I on the other, and the elders 
leaning back and facing the rowers. Soon we 
Were sweeping across the current of the 
Bosphorus straight for Leander’s Tower. 
Another caique left the landing-place a few 
ceconds after us, on the port side, if there is 
a port side to such a craft as a caique. Our 
few seconds’ advantage was sufficient to keep 
us just ahead; we had the lighter boat, too, 
but they had a couple of oars more, six to cur 
four, and they were without passengers. They 
were probably crossing to Scutari. They 
drew on us, inch by inch it seemed, until they 
were almost parallel. From my side I could 
see them without turning my head, and, as 
they came nearer, I recognised two of the six 
oarsmen as those who had towed in the wake 
of the Ariadne up the Dardanelles and across 
the Sea of Marmora until they were abreast 
of Adrianople. 

* Hurrah !” I shouted in recognition, and 
as an encouragement to them to try to beat 
us. Myown company was taken by surprise. 
The boatmen had already seen me, and now 
smiled and nodded at me by way of reply, 
dipping their oars deeper and pulling with 
all their might, while I shouted “ Hurrah!” 
again, snatched off my cap and waved it in 
the air. 

* Hurrah!” said Dick, catching my ex- 
citement, turning half round to watch them, 
and waving his cap likewise. ** Who are they, 
Wilf?” 

“Two of them—the leading two—hung 
on to the stern of the Ariadne yesterday, all 
the way from that pratique place down in the 
Dardanelles till we were nearly in sight of 
Staniboul." 

Hung on! How? By their cyelids? " 

* Scarcely. By the prow of the boat, and 
a tidy length of rope which they had fastened 
somehow, but how I don't know, under the 
taffrail.”’ 

„ You're dreaming, Wilf.” 

* No! Im awake, and I was yesterday. 
Did vou see them, Dad ? ” 

* Well, I did, and I didn't. I saw them, 
certainly, but I wanted them to think that I 
hadn't seen them, because it wasn't quite the 
thing for them to do without asking permis- 
sion, and yet it was nothing to the Ariadne, 
when she was light perhaps a benefit rather 
than anything else--to pull a cockle-shell 
like that through the water. To get towed 
up on the cheap in that fashion was, no 
doubt, a great service to the men. They 
wouldn't have been alongside to-day, loosen- 
ing their shoulder-joints and doing their 
best to beat us, if they hadn't been towed up 
by the Ariadne." 

But Dick was still incredulous. “You 
don't mean tosay that they towed up in tho 
wake of the Ariadu- from Chanak to Adrian- 
ople in a bitof a matchbox like one of these 
caiques! I should have thought that the 
thing would have twisted in the run of the 
waves like the revolving bait when you are 
spinning for gurnards, and if they could 
stick to her at all they would be more like 
drowned rats-at the end of their journey 
than living men." 

* I said:a boat, Dick; a boat with some 
beam about her, and not a craft built like A 
hollow-ground razor. But see! those fellows 
are gaining. Look how thcir biceps bunch 
up as they draw the oars to their shoulders ! 
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That's it, men "—and I turned to the four 
who were in our own caique, as they put on 
a spurt and still kept a trifle ahead; “do not 
let them win." 

We were so much taken up with the race 
that we had eyes for nothing except the two 
caiques and their rowers. A beautiful little 
private craft—luxuriously furnished, and 
handled by a couple of men in braided 
Gicek jackets with voluminous trousers of a 
finer material than our own or the neigh- 
bouring boatmen could boast— was proceed- 
ing up stream, and fast approaching the 
course along which we were skimming at a 
very rapid pace. 

Among the purple cushions reelined an 
olive-complexioned, pleasant-featured man. 
attired in a well-fitting official costume, and 
wearing the inevitable fez, from which de- 
pended a long tassel of fine black silk, the 
somewhat grave face beneath it apparently 
lost in contemplation, and oblivious to the 
dangerous proximity of the two caiques 
racing right across his bows. The rowers in 
both had their backs to him and his craft, 
and were probably unaware of its approach. 
His men could see us, and should have seen 
the caique beyond us. They thought they 
could clear us, and, if they saw the caique 
beyond, they probably thought that they could 
clear it also; but they miscalculated the 
speed at which we were travelling. Unfor- 
tunately, too, just as they darted past us the 
other caique swerved a little to port, owing to 
the more strenuous handling of the oars by 
the rowers on the starboard side, and, before 
they could do more than half clear them- 
selves, crash went the heavy caique right 
into the middle of the light one, and cut 
through it as easily as if it had been con- 
structed of no stouter material than card- 
board. The occupants were immediately 
thrown into the water. We were all startled 
by the catastrophe. It seemed to happen in 
the twinkling of an eye. 

Before you could count ten Dick was over 
the side. He had kicked off his shoes and 
thrown his cap aside. I foilowed him in- 
stantly, having divested myself also of shoes 
and cap, and slipped off my jacket too, taking 
the plunge so violently as to set the caique 
rocking more dangerously than its occupants 
cared for at the time. In Dick's track I 
swam, and we rose to the surface together. 
He had simply rolled over. The two bout- 
men could swim sufliciently to keep their 
heads out of the water. Already the big 
caique was turning to take them aboard. 
Their master, the official, to whom neither 
of them seemed to give & thouzht, had 
thrown up his arms and gone down. Dick 
had marked the place, and was over it ina 
few strokes. 

“TN dive, Wilf,” said he, spluttering the 
words out. “ Stand by to bear a hand." 

Down he went, after taking a long breath; 
and I trod the water and tried to penetrate 
its blue depths. For some distance I could 
make out Dick's form, shadowy and more 
and more indistinct, until it vanished alto- 
gether. He was under a very long time as 
it seemed to me, although it could only have 
been a few seconds, and then up he came, 
twenty or thirty yards away, pufling and 
blowing, and shaking the water out of his 
hair and eyes. He was alone. I swam 
toward him. 

“ Couldn't you find him, Dick ?" I shouted, 
and prepared to dive myself. 

* No!" said Dick, breathing hard. Don't 
dive, Wilf. It's no use. The current is 
fearfully strong, and it's as deep as ——- Ah! 
there he is." And Dick. who had been 
speaking iu gasps and searching the surface 
of the water to the southward, went after 
him with his powerful side-stroke. 

I was just at his heels. It was easy swim- 
ming. The current helped us, and we had 
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got over the first numbing effect of the ice. 
cold water. He was under again before Dick 
reached him, but not far down, and Dick 
dived once more, this time with better luck, 
reappearing quickly with one hand under 
the chin of the drowning man. I relieved 
him until he had recovered his breath, and 
then, together, we towed our unconscious 
burden to the approaching caiques. 

The rescued boatmen had been transferred 
to ours. The big one reached us first, and 
the rowers lifted in the dripping and appar- 
ently lifeless form; we scrambled after; but 
even then the Turks would have let him die. 
To them it was evidently the will of Allah. 
The pater and Captain Dransficld, however, 
took the matter into their own hands. We 
exchanged places with them, and they 
stretched the man out on the tiny deck. 
Their persistent and vigorous efforts to 
induce artificial respiration succeeded at last, 
and he opened his eyes and attempted to sit 
up, tothe amazement of his own servants 
and the other boatmen, who thought that he 
was past recovery. When they saw that he 
had come to life again, and would soon ke 
none the worse for his long immersion, they 
eyed usasif we were magicians, and regarded 
the pater and Captain Dransfield, because of 
the way they had pumped the air into him, 
as past-masters in the art of legerdemain. 

When the oflicial was out of danger, that 
is except therisk of cold from the immersion 
and the shock that his nervous system might 
have sustained, thc pater and Captain Drans- 
field returned, und the servants stepped across 
to the big caique again. Their master was 
yet exhausted, and leaning back, with 
drooping eyes, among the cushions. He was 
not very well able to give any orders, but 
under the orders of his servants the boatmen 
immediately turned up stream, and shot 
away nt their swiftest pace towards a point 
on the Asiastic shore. One of our men 
called out after them, and, in reply, but 
without slackening their pace in the least, 
they shouted back some message which we 
could not understand. 

„Are they taking him home?” asked the 
pater of the man who had spoken. 

„Oui, Cap'n. He live way there," and he 
released his hand from the oa1 (for we were 
now skimming along toward the steamers) 
and waved it in the direction of a suburb 
beyond Scutari. 

“Who is he?“ I asked. 

“Very big man," he replied. “Much 
plenty money. Live in ville way there. 
Very big man like two, three, five, seven 
cap'ns all made onc." 

We smiled at the man's ingenuity in the 
use of such English words as he knew. 

„Big as he is," the pater remarked, “ his 
servants did not seem to care very much 
whether he lived or died." 

"Nol it was touch-and-go with him." 
said Captain Dransfield. “If you two lads 
hadn't got him in the nick of time he would 
have been beyond restoration. Very big man 
or very little, much plenty money or none at 
all, there's a poor chance for a non-swimmer 
in the Bosphorus. He may thank his stars 
that there weretwo plucky English youngsters 
near by who could swim like dolphins. Did 
you find much of a current below, Mr. 
Daniel?” 

“Yes, sir; more than I bargained for 
more than I thought there could be. It flows 
fast under the surface.” 

* I've heard so, and i$ must be so, or else 
he would never have come up so far away 
from the place where he sank. And you've 
tried it, Even here, so far away from the 
middle of the stream, we ride on a taut 
cable; and, of course, the current must be 
stronger in the middle." We were now 
alongside the Sappho, and, as the boatmen 
placed us cleyerly at the foot of the rope 
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ladder, Captain Dransficld continued: “ Up 
you go, Mr. Daniel. Strip and rub yourself 
well with a rough towel and put on some 
dry things. and I'll tell the steward to send 
you a cup of hot coffee.” 
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In & minute or two I was aboard the 
Ariadne and following the advice which the 
Captain had given to Dick. We were both 
as right as a trivet in about a quarter of an 
hour, drinking our hot coffee, he on the poop 


( To be continued.) 


deck of the Sappho and I on he forecastle 
deck of the Ariadne, exchanging experiences 
across the intervening space. laughing at our 
combined exertions, and wondering who the 
Pasha was whom we had saved from the deep. 


FIFTEEN MILES WITH WILLIAM, PRINCE OF ORANGE. 


wr gunpowder lasts and small boys 

have their way, we need have no fear 
of forgetting the 5th of November! But, to 
the average Englishman, the“ Fifth " has no 
significance beyond the fact that Guy Fawkes 
was a villain of a truly melodramatic type, 
whose knavish tricks were frustrated on that 
date in the year 1605; indeed, he forgets, if 
ever he knew, that exactly eighty years after, 
William, Prince of Orange, landed on our 
shores with a big force, purposing to uphold 
and maintain the faith which the English- 
man glories in to-day, and which, so it was 
believed, Guy Fawkes had hoped, in grue- 
some fashion, to have overthrown. 

Landing at Brixhain—then alittle fishing 
village on the southern shores of Torbay— 
William's initial experience appears to have 
been an undienified one, althouzh, to his 
credit be it said, ne bore the ordeal well. 
The tide was too low and the beach too 
shelving to admit of his landing dry-shod 
from his boat, and at this juncture one of 
the villagers, named Varwell, waded out and 
carried England's future monarch through 
the shallow waters on his broad shoulders, 
depositing his burden on a dry rock on the 
shore. 

From this slight eminence William, 
apparently not quite satistied because of 
the lack of enthusinsm displayed, asked the 
assembled crowd if he were welcome, adding 
—so tradition says — Mine goot people, mine 
goot people, 1 am come only for your goot, 
for ALL your goots ! " further remarking that 
his sole object was to defend the interests of 
England against the machinations of the 
Popish party. 

This little speech produced a great and 
truly Devoniau shout of welcome, and from 
that time onward a warm place in Brixham 
hearts was William's possession. 

Varwell, itis said, then afforded hospitality 
to the Prince at his little cottage ; this dwelling 
has long since disappeared, but its site is 
well known, and Varwell's descendants take 
a not unnatural pride in perpetuating the 
memory of their ancestor and his notable deed. 

A portion of the rock from which William 
delivered his address was preserved and now 
forms part of a beacon-light erected at the 
mouth of the inner harbour. A statue, 
reputedly the ugliest in England. was erected 
on the quay in 1889, by public subscription, 
and if we may judge by the enormous hand 
which is dramatically posed on Williain's 
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breast. his heart was a large one! We cannot 
now stop to relate the details of the dis- 
embarkation of the Prince's retinue, fraught, 
asit was, with considerable danger, yet over 
which a Providence seemed auspiciously to 
rule. Additions to the transport and victu- 
alling departments were expeditiously carried 
forward, preparatory to the long march to 
London, and this led toa somewhat amusing 
incident, which is well worthy of relation. 

We quote from a contemporary letter written 
by one of the retinue: „The Prince the 
same Day commanded Captain M to 
search the Lady Cary's house, at Tor-abby, 
for Arms and Horses; and so all other 
Houses which were Roman Catholicks. The 
Lady entertained them civilly, said her 
Husband was gone to Plymouth: they 
brought from thence some Horses, and a few 
Arms, but gave no further Disturbance to the 
Lady or her House There was a 
Priest, and some others with him were upon 
a Watch-Tower to discover what our Fleet 
was. whether French or Dutch: at last they 
discovered the White Flags on some of our 
men of war; the ignorant Priest concluded 
absolutely we were the French Fleet, which 
with great impatience they had so long 
expected ; and having laid up great Provisions 
for their Entertainment, the Priest ordered 
all to the Chappel to sing Te Deum for the 
arrival of their supposed Forces ; but being 
soon undeceived, on our landing, we found 
the benetit of their Provisions; and instead 
of Vostre Serviture Monsieur.“ they were 
entertained with Yeen My⁵ͤnſieer, can ye 
Dutch Spraken ?" upon which they all ran 
away from the House, but the Lady and a 
few old Servants.” 

From Brixham the Prince and his army 
wentto Newton Abbot, a distance of about 
fifteen miles, where they halted. Accord- 
ing to“ White’s History of Torquay," which 
quotes the ^"uthority of a late Brixham 
Divine, „ Varwell preceded the Prince to 
Newton Abbot, mounted, bareheaded, on a 
short, ambling pony," an incongruous guide, 
forsooth, to such an august personage ! 

However, his zeal so highly pleased the 
Prince that he desired his presence at Court, 
when he would confer some lucrative oftice 
upon him; he also gave him a note under 
his hand, which was to be the pass-port into 
the Koyal presence. Elated with his good 
fortune, the fisherman, after William was 
tirmly seated on his throne, left Brixham for 


London, assuring his fellow-townsmen that 
he should come back a lord at least. On 
arriving at the great City, the simple man 
got into the hands of a gang of sharpers, 
who, having learned the nature of his errand, 
plied him with drink, and kept him drunk 
for several days. One of the party then 
secured the pass-port, and having made him- 
self sufliciently acquainted with the in- 
cidents of the Prince’s landing, went to the 
Palace and received a handsome reward. 
When at length the fisherman recovered 
from his debauch, he presented himself at 
Court, but, as he was unable to produce the 
letter, he was turned away as an impostor. 
He then returned to Brixham, but could never 
hold up his head again." 

At Newton Abbot William was met by the 
Rev. John Reynel, vicar of the parish of 
Wolborough, who preceded the cavalcade to 
the Market Place, where, at the base of the 
ancient stone cross, he was the first to read 
publicly the Prince's proclamation to the 
people of England. Our authority for this 
statement is based on an inscription carved 
on a portion of the market-cross now 
preserved in the pedestal of a hand-ome 
lamp situated in the principal thoroughfare 
of Newton Abbot and occupying the same 
site as did the cross. 

The veracity of this inscribed statement 
has been questioned, however, and research 
has proved that, at any rate in so far as 
Reynel is concerned, it is an error. An 
amusing writer, contemporary with William, 
named John Whittle, who accompanied the 
expedition from first to last and left an 
interesting record of his experiences, has been 
credited as the reader of the proclamation ; 
but authorities on this period of history 
incline to the belief that the reader is really 
to be found in the person of pushful Dr. 
Burnet, a personage who subsequently became 
Bishop. He was William's personal chaplain, 
and therefore the likeliest person to be his 
chosen mouthpiece on this occasion. 

That night William slept at Ford House, 
the residence of Sir Wm. Courtenay, who, 
apprehensive lest James should ultimately 
prevail, and therefore cautious lest any action 
should endanger his own safety, was not in 
personal attendance; nevertheless, he did 
the next best thing possible by providing 
magnificent refreshment and the first good 
bed whereon William had reposed since laud- 
ing in England. 
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TRAVELLING IN 


AU EE styled one of the principal 
gateways of India, the Bolan Pass 
furnishes a ready though rough means of com- 
munication between British India on the 
one hand, and Candahar and Khorassan on 
the other. Rising from the Sahara-like 
plains of Kachi to the Beluch and Sarawan 
uplands, this veritable Bab-el-Mandeb, or 
(rate of Teurs; this abomination of desola- 
tion—worthy of ranking with a Dante's 


THE BOLAN PASS; 
By H. HERVEY. 


Inferno—begins at lat. 20° 30“ N., long. 
67° 40' E., a few miles to the north and west 
of the Beluch town of Dadur; a spot which, 
for its notorious heat, forms fit prelude to 
what the traveller hus to undergo farther on. 

The Pass which, over all, may be com- 
puted to be about 60 miles long, takes a 
north-westerly direction, and rises, at an 
average gradient of 90 feet in the mile, ina 
succession of crainped- up valleys, shut in by 


OR, THE GATE OF TEARS. 


ranges of heights, stark, grim, and desolate, 
of varying altitude, and culminating in a 
sterile plain appropriately named “ Dust-i- 
Beydowlut," or Deserted and Unowned ; 
here attaining its highest elevation-- very 
nearly 6,000 fcet. 

The chief peculiarity of the Bolan lies in 
its so-called thoroughfare. Not all the 
engineering talent in the world, if brought 
to bear on the Pass itself, could build a 

permanent 


EES 


Fifteen Miles with William, Prince of Orange. [Photos by W. J. Roberts, Torquay 
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permanent road ; for, rising in the neighbour- 
hood of Sirr-i-Bolan, a mountain torrent — 
also named the Bolan—tlows along the Pass 
nigh from end to end; and it is the bed of 
this river, this floor of the Pass, that has 
not only constituted the highway from time 
immemorial, but carries the sleepers and 
rails of the present day! No; Dame Nature 
has set her veto agaiust an alternative by 
planting unassailable obstacles on the right 
hand and on the left; and even we, in this 
age of miracles, with nll our Western civilisa- 
tion and science to back us, nre forced to 
give way to a power infinitely stronger than 
ours, and to set up our benchmarks in a 
watercourse ! 

This stream is addicted to the incon- 
venient habit of developing sudden freshets, 
which race down the Pass in overwhelming 
volume, carrying all before them and sweep- 
ing away the luckless man or beast that may 
have had no warning of the coming flood. 
At two points especially is escape hopeless: 
the first, near Kundilani, where the towering 
walls of conglomerate — some 600 feet high — 
approach each other so near that a freshet 
completely fills the narrow crevice. The 
second is at Sirr-i-Bolan, where the lime. 
stone cliffs on both sides leave space barely 
suflicient for three or four men to ride 
abreast. Imagine a battery of artillery, a 
transport train, a Khafilah”’ or caravan 
of heavily laden camels, being caught by a 
rush of turbid’ water at these spots! The 
river—necessarily erratic— following as it 
does the sinuosities of the Pass, adds 
eccentricity to its other pecuiiarities. Near 
Ab-i-Ghum, or Waters of Sorrow, it dis- 
appears at a spot where its bed is thickly 
strewn with pebbles, and wells again to the 
surface at a point lower down the gorge. 

The temperature of the Pass during the 
summer months is very high, and it is 
deemed so unhealthy that even the hardy 
natives shun the journey ; the consequences 
of which are that for the three hottest 
months of the year the route is practically 
abandoned; none venturing on it unless 
absolutely compelled to do so. 

As regards scenery, the Bolan Pass 
throughout its whole length is nothing 
more than a huge defile, narrowing to a few 
feet in some places, at others widening out 
to a mile or more; but everywhere shut in 
by stupendous cliffs of irregular height — 
forbidding, sullen, and frowning. These 
cliff or rocks nre of a curious gravelly con- 
glomeration, on which the air and water 
appear to have the effect of decomposing 
and disintegrating their substance. "This 
is rendered evident by the fantastic shapes 
to which many of the surrounding heights 
have been reduced by the mysterious process 
alluded to. Of cultivation there is very 
little; of natural vegetation absolutely nil, 
owing no doubt to the stony nature of the 
substratum. The sombre gloom and aridity 
of the Pass can scarcely be realised without 
personal observation. Until very recently 
there were hardly a dozen trees to be met 
with along the whole distance, and though 
British influence and British propinquity 
may be imprcving matters, it is not so very 
long ago when the Bolan was the favourite 
hunting-ground of the predatory Murree 
Beluch and Kakar Pathan, who, as orthodox 
freebooters in the broadest sense of the term, 
lurked in the fastnesses of the defile, 
plundering wayfarers and “ Khafilahs,”’ 
pillaging and murdering them with the 
most unbridled ferocity. The presence of 
these robber bands has had a deterrent 
effect on the better disposed in peopling the 
Pass, and the result is desolation, whichever 
way you look. 

History has it that, in 1838, our troops, 
With those of Shah Shujah, numbering— 
with camp-followers—about 60,000 men, 


traversed this Pass without encountering 
any abnormal mishap. In the year follow- 
ing, a body of troops from Benzal, horse, 
foot, and artillery, took six days in perform- 
ing the journey of 60 miles. But two years 
Jater a small party of British troops was 
caught in the Pass by a freshet and 
destroyed toa man. Coming more immedi- 
ately to our own times, we know that our 
Army traversed the Bolan in 1878-79, en 
route to Candahar, without any scrious ad- 
venture. 

Strategically speaking, the Bolan Pass is 
of the utmost importance from a military 
standpoint. Besides being, as before men- 
tioned, the :':ost direct route of communica- 
tion between Scinde and Candahar, it is in 
itself a very defined bovadary-line in more 
ways than on:: the races at each end are 
entirel; different; their languages are 
different; and the climate, moreover, at the 
top of tho Pass is diametrically opposite in 
temperaturc and salubrity to that of the 
lower or Indian end. What it is between 
these two points it is the object of this article 
to show. 

Somcthing must now be said of the 
railway. When, in 1879, our embassy was 
massacred, and the Treaty of Gundamuck 
became so much waste paper; when 
“ Revenge! " wasthe cry and war re-declared, 
the Indus Valley Railway as tapped at 
Ruk, and the line thence to Jibi laid helter- 
skelter; the object being to facilitate and 
expedite the movement of an Army Corps, 
vid the Bolan on Candahar. All was plain 
sailing up to Sibi, the country presenting 
no particular difficulties; less so beyond 
Jacobabad, where it becomes as smooth and 
as level as a billiard-:ible, almost un- 
inhabited, and devoid ^f the slightest trace 
of vegetation. At Sibi the vital question 
arose as to route. There were two—one, by 
the Bolan vid Rindli, some fifteen miles to 
the north-west; the other, the Hurnai, to 
the north.-e-st, a longer one. Owing to the 
greater engincering difficulties and commen- 
surate cost of the former route, the latter 
was decided on, and ground broken forth- 
with. For some inexplicable reason, how- 
ever, the construction was suspended in 
1881, by order of the Home Government; 
but two years later its resumption as a 
tentative measure was ordered, followed by 
detinite sanction in 1884; and in the begin- 
ning of 1887 the first passenger train ran 
through to Shawl or Quetta--a distance of 
155 miles. 

The originally rejected route—that vid the 
Bolan—much shorter, more as the crow flies, 
but presenting heavier gradients and far 
greater physical difficulties, was commenced 
in the early part of 1885, when, under the 
influence of the “ Russian scare," England 
lost her head, and Englishmen, with little 
thought of handling a Martini-Henry rifle 
and leurning the goose-step, enrolled them- 
selves as Volunteers in every Indian station 
from Peshawur to Kunyakaveri. 

The line was laid with a rush; the work 
constituting a very El Dorado for a host of 
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wily contractors and an army of loafers 
and adventurers, attracted thereto from the 
uttermost confines of thc peninsula. The 
engineering obstacles to be overcome were 
enormous: the awful summer heats and 
pestilential climate of the Pass proved fatal 
to many Europeans as well as natives; while 
the mortality among the animals—camels 
especially—assumed unprecedented propor- 
tions. IIowever, by dint of the indomitable 
devotion and energy of the engineers, and 
the outlay of much money, the first passenger 
train ran into Quetta on the opening day of 
the official year 1887-88. 

The entire section from Sibi to Queta is 10) 
milcs long, and, after passing Rindli, it enters 
the Bolan by the Kundilani gorge. The rail: 
are laid in the bed of the river, which during 
the dry months, shows a rocky stony surface. 
Water appears here and there, but the 
engineers were not to be diverted by this: 
the sleepers must be put down; the rails 
must be chaired ; so, souse ! in they went, no 
matter whether the water stood inches or feet 
deep; and in due course the work was 
completed, literally by hook or by crook. 
The contractors walked away with well-tilled 
money-bags; the army of loafers returned to 
civilisation to squander their savings in the 
drinking dens of Bombay or Kurrachee ; the 
engineers - from the greatest even unto the 
least —battened on batta,” or allowances; 
C.1.E.’s were bestowed broadcast, and all was 
congratulation and satisfaction. But with 
the advent of July came therains. lnvaded 
by a ruthless torrent, the Bolan Pass filled 
to the brim ; and when the water subsided 
how stood the “permanent way °’? Whole 
sections lay in rueful ruin ; sleepers torn up, 
rails bent and twisted into fantastic shapes, 
the line for miles at a stretch thrown out of 
gear, and to remedy which proved more 
difficult than the original construction itself! 
This happens every year: the huge cost of 
maintaining this line, the greater portion of 
which has to beliterally reconstructed after 
the subsidence of the annual rains, is incon- 
ceivable. 

Up to Hirok the railway passes through 
scenery such as has been above described — 
sullen, sombre, andsilent. The piece between 
Hirok and Kotal is perhaps the most inter- 
esting. Here the heights approach each 
other, the route dodges and zigzags, the 
gradient increases in severity, and so sharp 
were the unavoidable curves found to be, that, 
to render the operations less formidable, a 
métre gauge was adopted for this portion of 
the Pass, necessitating a troublesome change 
of trains at each extremity thereof. This, 
however, has been subsequently rectified ; 
the gauge now being uniform throughout, 
with a cogged wheel and a toothed central 
rail to overcome the difficulty of climbing the 
steep acclivity. 

So akin to the labour of Tantalus, however, 
is the task of repairing this line every year, 
that its abandonment is seriously discussed ; 
a step which is likely to be carried into effect 
as soon as a line can be laid vid Zob and 
Gumal to Pisheen. 


THE END 
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SUPPRESSIO VERI; OR, A WOODPECKERS EGG. 


„Vo let me go, you brute!" yelled 
Simpson Junior, who was suffering 
justice (or injustice) at the hands of Prince. 

"Oh! Im a brute, am I?" retorted 
Prince, giving Simpson's arm another twist. 
The youngster gave a howl which reached 
the ears of Danby, a big boy, who was on his 
way to the library. 

“ Danby! Danby! Prince is killing me!“ 
shouted Simpson. 

“I will if you sneak," said Prince angrily, 
as he saw Danby approaching. 

"Here! what's the matter?" asked ihe 
good-natured Danby. What are you bully- 
ing the little un for?” 

„He cheeked me,” replied Prince. 

*"Cheeked you!" was Danby's contemp- 
tuous reply. Let him go!" 

Off ran Simpson; Danby emphasised his 
disapproval of Prince's conduct by a couple 
of smacks and a kick, and then went to the 
library to consult a natural-history volume ; 
in two minutes he had forgotten all about the 
episode. : 

But Prince had not. Although Danby was 
much his senior. he felt that he (Prince) was 
much too big and important a personage to 
be kicked in this ignominious and light- 
hearted way, even by the secretary to the 
cricket club. There were Hitchens and 
Fowkes not far otf: they must have seen 
his humiliation. He would pay out Danby if 
it took him all the term. 

He was not a nice-natured boy, and his 
imagination revelled in devising all sorts of 
mean and underhand ways of revenge ; from 
inking Danby’s books to cutting a holein the 
Docket of his trousers. However, he post- 
poned his decision for the present, as he had 
an urgent job on hand. This was no less 
an affair than the rifling of a woodpecker's 
nest in Chorley Wood, where he had had the 
good luck to spot the bird as it settled. The 
recently established School Museum lacked a 
woodpecker's egg, and great would be his 
kudos if he could supply the hiatus. He 
would have the satisfactioh too of forestalling 
Danby, who was great on birds and their 
eggs. | 

Chorley Wood was supposed to be forbidden 
ground, but the owner had been abroad for a 
couple of years, and the prohibition had 
become a dead letter. Recently, however, 
Colonel Manners had returned, and it was 
rumoured that keepers were becoming active ; 
but no boy had been caught yet, though 
Colman said he’d had to run for it. But 
Prince had confidence in his powers of con- 
cealment, and climbed the fence without 
misgiving. 

He had “ marked "' his tree accurately, and 
found it without difficulty, but to his chagrin 
he found it impossible to climb. However, 
close at hand he discovered a blackbird's nest 
within easy reach, so he made for that ; and 
in a short time he was on the ground again 
with & couple of eggs in his pocket, safe in 
pill-boxes. As it was nearly tea-time, he 
made the best of his way to the nearest fence, 
not using all the caution he intended in view 
of lack of time. In fact, he did not use 
enough, for he suddenly heard some one 
hurrying through the brushwood, and a loud 
voice ordered him to stand still. 

Prince thought it wiser to disobey: he 
scuttled for the fence as hard as he could go, 
but the keeper was too quick for him. Seeing 
escape was hopeless, the boy stood still, and 
the keeper was soon at his side. 

“ What be you doing in this wood?“ de. 
manded the man. 

“I wanted to see if I could find a black- 
bird's nest,” replied Prince ingenuously. 
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By PauL BLAKE. 


" And you hadn't got an idea you was 
trespassing, I s’pose ? " 

“l didn't. see any notice-boards,” said 
Prince. * There isn't much harm in getting 
a blackbird's nest," he added. 

„My orders is strick.“ replied the keener, 
“and there's boards at every gate, so you 
must have climbed over the fence. Besides, 
why did you hide if you didn't know you'd 
been trespassing ? ” 

Prince was relieved of the necessity of re- 
plying to this poser by the appearance of the 
head keeper, to whom a report of Prince's 
crime was duly made. Mr. Grant looked 
dubious: it went against his instincts as a 
keeper to let an otfender go scot free, yet 
Prince looked so innocent and made so light 
of his offence that he thought it wiser to con- 
done it. 

„Now look here, young fellow," said Mr. 
Grant impressively. “ The Colonel means to 
preserve these woods, nnd to preserve them 
strict, specially when breeding time is on; 
why, one of you youngsters might do pounds’ 
worth of damage in five minutes, disturbing 
the birds. So mind! the very next one of 
you boys that comes in here gets hauled up; 
so you just trot back to school and tell all 
your chaps what I say. No more excuses 
about blackbird’s eggs for me.” 

“ Very well," said Prince, thinking he had 
got off very lightly. He made his way home 
at his best pace, but got fifty lines for being 
late. Preparation came directly after, and he 
forgot all about warning the other boys as 
to the keepers till bedtime. Then came a 
pillow fight, which occupied his thoughts till 
it was over, when he fell asleep, tired with the 
day’s work and play. 

Next morning he was exhibiting his newly 
acquired treasure to a chum, when Danby 
came up. Danby had utterly forgotten he 
had kicked Prince the previous day, and would 
have been immensely astonished to learn 
that the latter was nursing his wrong with 
the hope of early revenge. Seeing an erg 
passing from hand to hand, Danby at once 
pounced on it in his character of Secretary to 
the Natural History Club. 

“Why, it's only a blackbird’s!” he ex- 
claimed disappointedly. ** We've got plenty 
of those.” 

“I know where there's a woodpecker's 
nest," said -Prince carelessly. 

"Do you?" cried Danby 
“ Where? ” 

" [n Chorley Wood.” 

„Why haven't you got it then?“ inquired 
Danby. 

“I don't know if she's sitting yet.” 

„Why don't you go and see? " asked Danby. 

“I fancy that the keepers are about again,” 
replied Prince, “and, besides, I couldn't climb 
the tree.” 

" Bother the keepers—that’s all moon- 
shine," said Danby, fired by the hope of 
getting the needed egg. If you're afraid 
of going, tell me where it is and I'll get it 
to-day.” 

„Oh, all right," replied Prince; “ you can 
get it if you like, but don't say I didn't warn 
you." He described the tree and its situa- 
tion, and Danby promised himself a visit to 
it after morning school. 

Prince smiled as Danby went away. 
Danby had put himself into a trap. Twould 
be a lesson to him not to interfere with 
other fellows, or distribute his kicks so freely. 
During morning school Prince was enjoying 
the thought of his tyrant’s coming discom- 
fiture; "'twould be fine sport to see the 
popular Danby up before the Doctor, possibly 
before the magistrates ! 


, 


eagerly. 


When school was over Prince could not 
rcsist the temptation of following Danby to 
sec how his little plot succeeded. 

When he reached the wood, Danby climbed 
the fence without hesitation or caution, and 
in a few minutes was beneath the wished-for 
nest. He had a hard job to climb the tree, 
but managed to do it. Prince peeped over; 
but could not see his enemy. But he heard 
a voice a few minutes later, which proved 
that Danby was ' treed.” 

* You come down out of that right away," 
shouted a keeper. Prince thought it best to 
leave so dangerous & neighbourhood; he 
must not be seen or his presence would be a 
revelation to Danby. He ran home quickly 
and joined in a game of fives. 

Meanwhile Danby was duly captured 
and marched off by Mr. Grant, who had 
etfected the capture. Danby protested in 
vain ; the keeper was obdurate. 

“I've had enough of you college boys in 
this here wood," he said. * You've all 
had warning, and the Colonel's orders are to 
take the next one right straight up to the 
Doctor." 

We haven't had warning," said Danby. 
* What do you mean?" 

t Why, I caught one of your fellows yester- 
day and let him off on condition he told the 
whole school that the next one I caught 
wouldn't get off on no terms," said Mr. 
Grant. 

“What was his name?” asked Danby, a 
suspicion entering his mind. 

"I don't know his name; a smallish 
youngster with a college cap on him." 

This description was not sufficiently 
detailed for Danby to spot the owner, so he 
said no more till he was before the Doctor. 
The keeper detailed his complaint, and ended 
by saying that he had caught a boy on the 
previous day, and had especially told him to 
warn his fellows. 

“ You don't know the boy's name?“ 

* No, sir." 

At this moment the bell for dinner rang. 
The Doctor beckoned to the keeper. 

“Stand at this window and see if you can 
recognise the one you allude to as the boys 
pass." 

There was & continuous rush of some 
hundred boys towards the house, and Danby 
thought it unlikely that the keeper would be 
able to pick out his particular boy from such 
a crowd; but Mr. Grant's eyes werc sharp, 
and a“ That's him, sir," contirmed Danby’s 
suspicions. The keeper was pointing at 
Prince. 

„That's him, sir; the boy with his coat on 
his arm.” 

* You're sure?“ 

“ Certain sure, sir.” 

Prince was uncomfortably surprised by a 
summons to the Doctor's room, and still 
more surprised to see Mr. Grant there. 

„J understand, Prince," began the Doctor, 
“that you were trespassing in Chorley Wood 
yesterday, and that you were told to warn 
the school that any future offender would 
meet with condign punishment." 

"Or words to that effect," put in Mr. 
Grant. 

„The keeper did say something about the 
woods being closed, sir," said Prince; ** but 
we've always been in them without being 
interfered with.“ 

„The point is, sir,“ interrupted the Doctor 
sternly, * did this man tell you to warn your 
companions that the next offender would not 
be let off?“ 

“ Yes, sir.“ 

"Then why didn’t you warn tue school 
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generally, or communicate with me that I 
might have given special orders ? ” 

“ Please, sir, I didn't want you to know that 
I'd been trespassing," pleaded Prince, and 
the Doctor, seeing the force of his plea, did 
not press it. Nor did Danby say anything 
for the present. He was lectured by the 
Doctor, who finally dismissed him before 
settling matters with the keeper. 

As the two boys left the Doctor's room, 
Prince hurried forward instinctively, in dread 
of the licking which he knew was his due. 
Bui to his surprise Danby sauntered slowly 
after him, making no attempt to catch him. 
Prince was puzzled, but imagined that Danby 
was postponing his vengeance till a more con- 
venient time. There could be no doubt that 
a tremendous thrashing was in store for him. 

But the afternoon passed and nothing 
happened. In the evening he was astounded 


by receiving a little packet, which on open- 
ing he found to contain a woodpecker's egg! 
What did it mean? Danby had evidently 
obtained the egg and yet had sent it to him 
(Prince) instead of adding it to the Museum. 

He could not ask Danby what it meant, he 
was too ashamed to speak to him. Nor did 
he like to confide the affair to any chum; 
though he thought it probable that Danby's 
version of the story was common property. 
Yet no one said a word to him on the subject. 
Strange ! 

Yet one thing was certain: Danby cut 
him dead. Somehow Prince found this 
extremely galling. Others noticed it and 
asked the reason. Prince could not find a 
good one and Danby refused to explain. 
Never had Prince felt so miserable. Evi- 
dently, Danby had such a contempt for him 
he would not even lick him! 
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At length, after a week’s unhappiness, he 
plucked up his courage and went up to 
Danby. 

“ Please, Danby, I'm awfully sorry I be- 
haved like a cad, and will you take back that 
egg 2 77 

Danby hesitated for a moment and then 
replied, ** All right, hand it over.“ 

“Thank you, Danby,’ cried Prince, 
delighted. It's jolly kind of you after what 
I've done." 

Well, you did behave like a little sweep, 
and no mistake," acknowledged Danby ; but 
what's puzzled me is why you should have 
played such a mean trick on me. What 
had I done?“ 

But Prince thought to confess the truth 
would only make him appear more despic- 
able, so he was silent. He had had his 
lesson. 
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LIFE AND DEATH OF A LIGHTHOUSE. 


T™ accompanying photographs show the 
three ages of a lighthouse—in infancy, 
prime, and old age. 


The first shows the new Beachy Head light- 
house, just discernible on the edge of the 
shore, and at present only visible at low 


water. This is intended eventually to 
replace No 2, which is the present light- 
house. This latter is still, at seventy years 
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of age.“ going strong," and showing its light 
at & distance of twenty-three miles. 
The third photograph shows the last age 


of a lighthouse, aleo in Sussex, which, owing 
to increasing infirmities, has -given up night 
work ; though even now, in ite green old age, 


— 
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half covered with ivy, it is spending its last 


years of usefulness in the cause of humanity 
by serving as a landmark for passing ships. 
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"I it possible? Surely it cannot be very 
comfortable?” I can hear some boy 
say. Let me reply from personal experience 
that it is both possible and comfortable, 
especially if in addition to the hut the youth. 
ful campers can procure a tent to act as a 
sitting-room, reserving the hut as a bedroom, 
and "a shelter in the time of storm.“ 

And if the camp is pitched at some quiet 
sea-side or river town in the country, com- 
munding at the same time a good view of 
the neighbourhood, as our camp did af 
“Noir Mont” Point, Jersey, in the year 
1893, and if, in addition, there are excellent 
bathing facilities, I know of no healthier, 
happier, or more wholesome way for a boy 
or youth to spend his holidays. 

lt is also an economical way, for after the 


HOLIDAYING IN A HUT 
By THE Rev. J. T. MATEER. 


initial cost of the raw material and the cost 
of travelling expenses to and fro (including 
hut per luggage train). the only serious item 
of expense, and it is serious in the case of 
growing boys, is the food bill. 

The whole cost of the raw material would 
be from 20s. to 30s., and the carriage per 
luggage train not above 15s. to 20s. ; and as 
farmers and landed proprietors invariably 
refuse to receive any ground- rent from the 
campers the expenses are trifling compared 
with those which accumulate in a hotel or 
boarding-house. 

Now the question arises, how is the average 
boy to build his own hut? Here are the 
designs in figs. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, and if they 
are carefully followed out he will have 
erected in his garden, as I have in my own, 


an original and charming little bungalow, and 
one that he can carry to any part of the 
kingdom at a comparatively trifling cost. 

First of all, take the measures of all the 
designs and figure out the amount of wood 
required —one or two squares of j-in. match- 
boarding, six lengths of 14-in. by 2 or 23 in. 
quartering, and several widths of plain deal 
or pitch pine for the panels of the doors and 
sides of the hut. These can be obtained 
from any timber-yard in the district in which 
you live. The matchboarding ranges from 
Jd. a foot upwards. 

Let the youthful backwoodsman begin 
with fig. 5, and luy down the ribs or frame- 
work of the hut. Two lengths of quartering, 
after planing them smooth, into 6 ft. 6 in. 
and 5 ft. ribs respectively, and four lengths 
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of 6 ft. Gin. each. Let in the horizontal 
beams into the two uprights and screw them 
together as in fig. 5. The screws should 


vary from 13 in. to 2 in. in size. 


Fic. 1.—Scale, } in. to 1 ft, 


Next in order comes fig. 4 (number 1). 
Here you have one of the sides of the hut, to 
be formed by cutting the matchboarding 
into lengths varying obliquely from the back 
to the front of the house-—in other words, 
from 6 ft. 6 in. to 5ft. Fasten the boards 
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in their places by means of strips of wood 
at the top and bottom. Do this upon the 
inside, so as not to mar the outside appear- 
ance, thus: 


Having completed the twosides, screw them 
by means of a dozen 1-in. or 12- in. screws on 
to the framework. You will now have a good 
foundation upon which to work, and a sense 
of satisfaction in having so far succeeded. 

Now tackle the two partitions that go 
to form the back of the hut. You can ask 
the timber merchant to cut so many lengths 
or widths that will comprise each section— 
which will be 3 ft. 3 in. wide. Join these 
boards also, and fix them in their pluces by 
means of two ribs of wood at the top and 
bottom of the insides. Nail on to the out- 
side edge of each section a flange or over- 
lapping strip of wood by which to fasten the 
section to the ribs or framework. Having 
finished the right side, repeat the same opera- 
tion on the left side, and then cover the 
fissure in the centre (outside) by means of 
an outer strip of wood (see £ in fig. 2). 

Next we come to the most difficult part of 
our architecture—the two front sections or 
doors. Build these very much in the manner 
of the foregoing back sections, only attaching 
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them by spring hinges to a couple of side 
pieces, as at Min fig. 3. 

After having put the matchboarding to- 
gether, however, fasten them by strips of 
wood, this time on the outside, at top and 
bottom. Then, by means ofa tenon saw, 


cut out the windows according to measure- 
ment, say 14 ft. by 2 ft., and suspend 
them by means of brass hinges from above, 
taking care to place the windows at a 
pleasant and advantageous height from the 
ground. This will depénd very much upon 
the height and the taste of the future occu- 
pants of the hut. When the doors are com- 
plete in every detail, fasten them at either 
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end by means of some eight brass screws. 
Apply plenty of grease or oil to the screws, 
to facilitate screwing them in and taking 
them out again. 

The two sections of the roof ought not to 
occupy much thought or time. Let them be 
a little longer and wider than the measure- 
ments for the width and depth of the hut, so 
as to provide eaves all round your little hut- 
ling to keep it dry and snug from rain and 
hail storms. As at the centre of the back 
sections a central strip of wood was used, so 


Fig. 5. 


now provide a piece to cover the fissure in the 
centre of the roof. Ascrew at each corner 
of the two sections should keep the roof on 
amid the ** heaviest storm that ever wind did 
blow." 

I have made no provision for the floor, for 
the simple reason that in the months of June, 
July, and August the ground is usually dry. 
and if the hut is erected on a fine day a little 
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straw from a neighbouring farmyard will 
form a good enough foundation on which to 
spread the carpet of the hut. But if there is 
any anxiety in this respect, purchase a few 
box-lids from your intended grocer, and lay 
these down over the floor, upon which to 
spread your carpet. 

Paint the whole structure with a preparation 
of tar known as “ black varnish,” which is 
the best thing I know of for outside buildings. 
To save the expense of painting or varnish- 
ing the inside of your little summer home, 
buy some unbleached calico at 2!d. a yard, 
and, having cut it up and sewn it together 
according to requirement, hang this up all 
around your walls within, and it will give 
the hut all the daintiness and comfortable 
appearance of a tent. 

Let the furniture be very simple. A ham- 
mock slung on powerful iron hooks (as fig. 6), 
attached to the ribs of the hut or to strips of 
wood fastened in the sides, p p (see fig. 1), 
and another above it for your companion, 
will make excellent sleeping accommo- 
dation. A table made out of a box from the 
aforesaid grocer, with the lid inserted 
in the middle as a shelf, a canvas chair 
or two, and a couple of camp stools, with 
plenty of rugs and cushions “å la Turk," 
should give you all the comfort and luxury 
you require. 

Finally, take the advice of an old cam- 
paigner, and never take a single thread of 
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linen or cotton with you. Clothe yourself 
from head to foot in flannel garments during 
the day, and wrap yourself in wool at night, 
and you can bid detiance to rheumatic fever, 
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ague, colds, catarrh, and all such enemies 
bred by cur humid climate. : 
After the first week the lack of the artificial 
luxuries of life will fade from your mind, and 
you will begin to positively love the primitive 
simplicity of such.a life. The pure air will 
go highly oxygenise your blood and exhilarate 
your spirits, and you will so enjoy your stay, 
that the last days and hours will seem more 
precious than gold. And afterwards, amid 
the fogs and rains and the dark and dull days 
of winter, the memory of such bright sunny 
days will carry you through study and play, 
work and discipline, with far less tax upon 
your energies than if you had stayed at home 
or gone to-a-stuffy boarding-house for your 


holidays. 
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BOYS WHO HAVE RISEN. 
SIR FRANCIS CHANTREY, R.A. 


(WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY CHARLES T. SHaw.) 


Ib Lichfield Cathedral there is a beautiful 
monument that has attracted thousands 
of visitors from all parts of the world wher- 
ever art is loved and appreciated. The 
monument, which is known by the title of 
“The Sleeping Children," represents two 
young girls clasped in each other's arms 
in the sleep that knows no earthly awaken- 
ing. 

The figures are so life.like in form and 
expression, that as one looks down upon the 
gracefully moulded features and the ex- 
quisitely proportioned limbs, one waits half- 


Statue by Chantrey at Snaith. 


expecting to see them stir with life. But 
they move not. Of naté@ral life there is none. 
The material is cold, unsympathetic marble, 
not responsive flesh and blood. 

Yet of artistic “life” and poetry there is 
no lack. It shows in every fold of the 
loose garments, in the drooping eyelids, the 
tapering fingers, and the sweet, pure faces of 
the children. For this much-admired work 
of art is the masterpiece of a master sculp- 
tor; the crowning handiwork of perhaps the 
greatest church sculptor of the age--Sir 
Francis Chantrey, to wit. 

Search as you will through the life his- 
tories of men who, by dint of hard work and 
undaunted perseverance, have placed their 
names on the honoured roll which art 
reserves for those who win her richest 
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favours, vou will find it difficult to beat 
the history of this remarkable man in its 
example of faithful devotion to purpose, un- 
ceasing endeavours to overcome difficulties 
of circumstance, and in the great victory 
gained. 

Born of humble parents in the hill-top 
village of Norton, near Sheflield, Francis 
Chantrey was at a very early age put to work 
en the home farm, and for many years 
delivered milk over an area that extended 
from Norton village right into the centre of 
Shetlield. 

The milk was conveyed in two largc cans 
slung across & donkey's back, and it was 
young Chantrey's custom to sit behind the 
cans on the haunches of the animal. One 
day he was returning home in this wise, 
supporting u large basket filled with groceries 
for his mother. The day was hot, the ass 
thirsty, and the boy meditative. And when 
it came to the village pool theass walked into 
the middle of the water and quietly rolled 
over. So also did its driver and the basket of 
groceries, which young Chantrey rescued by 
the aid of a hay-rake. 

Of course the young lad became very well 


as 


Chantrey’s Masterpiece: 


known in the neighbourhood he supplied with 
milk, and one day. whilst in Sheflield, he was 
caught in a heavy thunderstorm and sought 
shelter in a grinder's workshop. Like lads 
do, to while away the time he picked,up a 
piece of chalk off the ground and began to 
sketch figures on the wall. These were so 
well executed that they attracted the grinder's 
attention, and he spoke so highly of tho 
juvenile artist's efforts that in later years it 
was said his first ensel was the workshop 
wall  Ebenezer Elliott, the * Corn Law 
Rhymer," must have heard mention of this 
incident, as he wrote a poem about Chantrey 
in which he said : 


"Culmly :eated on his panniered ass, 
Where travellers hear the steel hiss as they pass; 
A milkboy, sheltering from the transient storm, 
Chalked on the grinder's wall an infant form.” 


But other evidences of Chantrey's great gift 
were not wanting. Every time “ baking day ”’ 
came round it was the young lad's greatest 
delight to obtain a lump of dough from his 
mother and model all sorts of beautiful and 
fantastic designs with which to ornament the 
bread and pasties. Whilst, whenever he was 
out walking the fields around his home, he 
would be found busy with a pocket-knife and 
stick, carving heads and various designs out 
of the wood. 


Yet in spite of these demonstrations ct 
artistic taste and ability, his parents did not 
assist him in any way towards i improving and 
developing them. But there soon came a 
time when the art that was in him would no: 
be denied, and he began to chafe under the 
restraint and confinement of his daily toii. 
And, heeding not the unwise, though goo 1. 
intentioned warnings and injunctions of his 
friends, he bound himself apprentice to a 
carver and gilder in Sheffield. With that 
man he stayed fer a term of three vears, 
durirg which period he completed no fewer 
than seventy-two portraits in crayons, besides 
making slow but sure progress in the art of 
modelling. 

In 1804 he commenced a business of his 
own in Sheffield, where he opened a studio 
for painting and sculpture. Then followed 
seven years of hard work, of hopes and dis- 
appointments, of successes and failures; vet 
nll the time he continued to improve, steadily 
gaining knowledge and laying a sound 
foundation in preparation for the greater 
things in store. In 1806 he completed his 
first bust, that of a clergyman named 
Wilkinson, for which he received ten pounds. 
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The Sleeping Children.” 


The work may still be scen over the altar in 
Sheffield Church. 

Chantrey's opportunity came in the year 
1811. Determined to test his skill, he sent a 
bust to the Royal Academy and got it 
nccepted. Nollekens, the greatest sculptor of 
his day, was so charmed with the work that 
he gave orders for one of his own to be taken 
from its exalted position and replaced by 
Chantrey's bust. 

This marked the turning-point in the 
young sculptor'scareer. From that moment 
he had a counsellor and a friend who did 2: 
in his power— which was great— to place lnm 
in the front rank. And, to be fair, let it at 
once be said the influence of the better-known 
man was largely responsible for the rapid pro- 
gress Chantrey made; though his werks 
were of themselves sufficient to give him a rv- 
putation that has lost none of its brilliancy 
in the years that have since rolled by. 

He made the acquaintance of man? 
eminent sculptors, including Canova, t-e 
great Italian master, and Thorwaldzen, the 
Danish master. In 1818 he was elected T.A.. 
and the following year visited Italy, and w> 
made a member of the Academies of Florence 

and Rome. 

But the greatest honour was bestowed 
upon him by William w., who in recognitiot. 
of-his genius and the splendid services he 
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had rendered art, gave him a knighthood in 
1835. Yetthis just reward of his great merit 
did not spoil thc recipient. He never forgot 
whence he had worked his way. In fact, he 
was rather proud than otherwise of tho 
humble position hc once occupied. 

It is on record that on one occasion when 
speaking io a friend about to visit Yorkshire, 
he said: 
will reach Shetlield in the evening, for all the 
coaches arrive there about that time. A few 
miles on this side of the town you wi]l passa 
number of asses carrying milk in barrels, with 
boys sitting on their croups behind the 
snddles and merrily jogging along the road : 
then think of your friend. I was a milk-lad, 
and travelled in the same manner and along 
the same road from my native village morn- 
ing and evening to Sheffield with milk.“ 

Chantrey died very suddenly of heart 
disease in the year 1841, and was buried in 
the village of his birth. His monument, a 
huge slab of granite paled in with iron spikes, 
may be seen in the churchyard, whilst the old 
tree-embowered church contains his statue 
and a wall-tablet bearing his portraitand the 
dates of his birth and death. : 

There is no doubt Chantrey excelled in 
figures and busts, the latter particularly. He 
had such a wonderful power of delineating 
the most pleasing expressions of his models 
without in any way sacrificing their accuracy. 
He was cxtremely painstaking in all lis 
works, whether engaged on a life-sized stat 1c 
or a small bird. For instance, in 1829 he 
Was one of a shooting party staying at 
Holkham House, Norfolk. During one of 
their excursions the sculptor succeeded in 
killing two woodcocks at one shot, owing to 
the second bird flying across the line of fire 
betwixt the gun and the bird Chantrey was 
aiming at. Naturally a great amount of 
interest was taken in the uncommon occur- 
rence, and it was suggested that Chantrey 
should perpetuate the birds in stone. Ho 
agreed. And to-day visitors to Holkham 
House may sce two beautifully sculptured 
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BROWN TERTIUS ON 
ALGEBRA. 


LGEBRA is all right when you begin. Then 421. 

b=2,¢=3, d=4, und e=5. You would think r=6, 

but that is where you makea mistake—/—0. I don't 

know why it does, but Hail and Knight suy it does, and 
they are big pots at Algebra. 

1 used to Jike Alvebra when I knew what a, b anlc 
were equal to, but just when I had got uceustomed to 
those sums Hall and Knight brought up T, y, aud 2: 
and they haveany value Hall and Knight like, 

Now | think that is downright mean. Why don't r, 
9. and 2 keep the same value--anyliow, in the same 
example? Why should r=1 in one sum, and in the 
very next sum = 3, and later on = 5 or some other 
number? I call it diszraceful. 

Supposing Jones primus was Jones primus at break- 
fast, Jones tertius at dinner, and Jones quintus at ten, 
you would begin to wonder who he would be by bed- 
time, wouldn't you? And, besides, it would be jol y 
hard lines if Jones primus got an impot at breakfast 
and Jones quintus had to do it at tea-time. 

Now, if z had the same value all through, what a lot 
of troubleit would save. You would only have to do 
one sum, and then, when you had another given you, 
you could just put the answer down. ‘Then how pleased 
the master would be ! Now he isoften far from pleased 
and makes nasty rude remarks. 

It is all very well for him. He has got a book with 
the answers in. How would he like it when he had 
done a sum and had given np the answer to be told, 
Rot.“ or“ Piffie. Besides, Idon't think it sounds weil 
for a master to say * Rot" and ** Piffle," do you ? 

Additionandsubtraction aren't bad I could do those 
gums pretty well, but then they don't bother you for the 
values of r, y. aud z. But I think thata stupid ruleabout 
signs in multiplication, It two pluses give n plus, why 
don't twominuses given mines? I asked Sqith—he is 
our mathematical inaster—one ax. and hesaid, ** Bravo, 
Georgie, you are a genius!“ (Smith thinks he's funny, 

so he pronounced it geni-ass.) Now what would you 
do witha plusand a minus?" I told him, You might 
take your choice." What doyouthiuk he said? Ah, 
Georgie, you mostly do.” Now I call that cheek, don't 
you? 


" You are going in the coach: you: 


birds that are still spoken of 
Woodcocks.“ 

Some members of the party present at tho 
time the incident transpired, filled with ad- 
miration at the beauty of Chantrey's handi- 
work, wrote verses upon the subject. 

Thus, the then Bishop of Oxford gave the 
following : 


as Chantrey's 


Life in death—a mystic lot — 
Deal'st thou to the winged band 
Death, from thy unerring shot; 
Life, from thy undying hand. 


Another guest wrote: 
Amazed, I view the consecrated spot 
Where Chantrey killed two woodcocks 


l'or yonder, lo! his breathiog victims 
More deathless than in life, 


at a shot : 
are 
and lovelier far. 


Whilst yet another visitor gave: 


With gun and chisel thou art doubly c'ever, 
Chantrey ! Thy twins in death are twins for ever, 


As to the other works of this accomplished 
Sculptor, it would merely be “piling Pelion 
on Ossa " were I to attempt any description 
of them. Specimens of his art are to be 
seen in nearly every parish church in 
the North of England, and must be seen 
to be appreciated at their proper worth. 


The Pitt statue in Hanover Square and 
that of Canning in Westminster Abbey are 
his handiwork, 
illustrations will 
grace and 
studies, 


whilst the accompanying 
give some idea of the 
charm he instilled into his 
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Tablet in Norton Church. 
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Then we came to some sums—stupid suma, I call 
them- about finding the unknown. It doesn't neel 
much finding, Pu: sure— it's nlwaysunkuown ! Besides, 
What is the good of finding it? 

They start: Let c =the unknown. If only they 
would let it—but they won't ! They worry about until 
they get some number or other— mostly wrong (at Jeast 
mine is). I'm sure r sounds more like Algebra thun 5 
or 9, 

I halone of these sums one day. It went: “If I 
can buy 70 lb. of black ten fur £5, and 80 Ib. of green 
tea for £6, how many lb. of mixed tea can I buy for 
£22.” Well, I worked away, and after a lotof working 
I got tlie answe, £32« 6d. What do you think Smith 
rail? “Splendid, Georgie—very mixed.” 

That's just what I dislike about Mr. Smith. He 
either gets in a wax or is beastly sarcastic, or both. I 
think that is why he takes Algebra. What he will be 
like after a lesson is done is very much like r—un- 
known, 

When we had done with these unknowns we came to 
factors, I used to get a lot right. Jones quartus used 
to start giving up tie answers, nnd I used to say, 
"Same," Smith used to beam cn me and fav, “Coming 

on, Georgie: coming on.“ 

One day he rtarted the answers with me. I think 
that was jolly mean. Jones does them ever so much 
better than I do—besides, it showed such a want of trust. 
Of course, I got them nearly all wrong that day. He 
always starts with me now, I think they must have 
been a set of cheats at his school, don't you ? 

When I go bome at Christmas, I ain going to ask if I 
cau leave off Algebra, 


THE WALKING TOUR. 


Bv Tirosas HAY, M.A. 


o5 the banks of Tinkle Water, 
In the merry, merry spring, 
When the lapwings and the woodcocks 
Swoop on wild exultant wing, 
Two old chums reclined together 
In a moss bespangled glen. 


Yes, we opened up the bag and 
Gobbled sandwiches like ten. 


On the sparkling crystal surface 
Danced the sunshine's dappled sheen ; 

Gleaming where the water trembled 
On the brown rocks in between : 

Gleaming with its springtide beauty, 
ln upon our ferny brake, 

Where we still explored the bag and 
Mimeched some wedges from the cake. 


And the trees! half verdured branchea 
Shone with nature's nascent green, 

Soon, alas! in summer's scorching 
To assume a sadder mien ; 

While the woodlands’ welcome warbling 
Ts the sweetest one can choose, 

We, with lots of limejuice cordial, 
Pour libations to the Muse, 


But the thought that verdant leafing 
Soon must wither and decay, 

And that sweetly as 'tis warbled 
‘Tis but warbled for n day: 

And that winter's dearth will cover 
With its drearness, stream and crag, 


Is exemplified because we've 
Reached the bottom of the bag. 
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SOME CURIOSITIES OF THE EDITORS POST-BAG. 


TI.—A FÜRTHER COMMUNICATION FROM ' THE SOCIETY FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF PIFFLE IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS.” 


Woffleton College: Tuesday. 


To the Editor of the B. O. P.“ 


D" Sin, —I'm very sorry that I had to 

end my last letter so abruptly, but, just 
as I was finishing. Flatfeet pounced in. 
There were two or three of the other chaps 
nearer the door than I was, who hadn't doused 
their glims—I mean, put their candles out 
and he was busy with them. I was writing 
the letter on my box, but he didn't spot me, 
80 I doused mine, and dived into bed with my 
boots and things on, after putting the letter 
into the envelope I had already addressed to 
you with the sketches inside it. I couldn't 
remember if I had time to sign it, so I put a 
note on the back of the envelope to tell you 
who it was from. 

The chaps he copped had to write out “I 
must not forget in future to blow my Candle 
out at the proper time 100 times each on 
the next day instead of going to the Match 
at Woolstone. I trotted round to see them 
when it was all dark, and I'd got out and 
taken my things off properly, and they were 
just in a wax. 

Of course they said I was an awfully lucky 
beast; but when they heard that I'd been 
writing on behalf of the 8. S. P. P. S. they said 
they were jolly glad that they were near the 
door, because it would have been shocking if 
he'd bagged the official papers, wouldn't it ? 

Tho letter wasn’t in this week's B. O. P.“; 
but 1 only sent it five days ago, and that 


would be too late for this number, wouldn't 
it? 

We've had several meetings of the Society 
since, and the fellows think that you are sure 
to have thousands of letters from chaps who 
want to join ; and so we thought you wouldn't 
mind telling them that they can become a 
member for a year for sixpence. Some of them 
we could appoint sort of district superinten- 
dents—they would have to pay more, though. 
They wouldn't have to wear any uniforms — 
just preside at the meetings of their school, 
and send their reports along to me, (not for- 
getting two or three stamps for reply). One 
of our chaps was saying that he thought it 
would be a good idea if all the superin- 
tendents wore a badge of office — say a red 
tie with “ S.S.P.P.S." worked on in yellow. 
lthink it’s a good idea myself, and if you 
approve you can tell them that I can supply 
them at two shillings and sixpence each. 
(They don't cost us nearly that, you know, 
but it will be good for us to have a lot of 
money in hand, won't it?) In fact, all the 
chaps who've got Sisters have arranged to 
write and ask them to make the Ties and 
send 'em along. They're to do three each, 
and the fellows are to settle up for them 
when they go home at the end of the term. 

If this Secretary work gets too heavy I 
shall ask the Guv. to let meleave School and 
come up to London and take an Office. I'm 
getting awfully sick of the work here—I 
mean the school atuff —and so are the other 


chaps, and they say if lots of orders come for 
the Ties we'll scoot up to Town one day, and 
see about taking the Office then and there. 
The Committy will be managers and things -- 
under me, of course. We'll have a tuck shop 
of our own on the premises, and when the 
Ginger Beer and stuff finishes up, we'll have 
an Office Boy and send him out for a truck- 
load or so. And another thing, we shall be 
in Town, and can call on you whenever we 
want to about the work. That'll be very 
convenient, won't it, Sir? 

I suppose you haven't got two or three empty 
rooms at the “B.O.P.” Offices that could 
be made into & Tuck Shop, and two rooms 
for sending out the Ties and attending to 
the correspondence? They’d have to be swell 
of course, because we might invite the Patrons 
up to Lunch now and then, and Lord Roberts 
and B..P. and Lord Salisbury would expect 
something a bit swagger, wouldn't they? 

If the City idea won't work, we might buy 
up the old School here, chuck the Masters 
out, that is to say, ask them to resign, and 
have the whole place really properly managed 
by the Comnuuitty. We'd have lessons 
now and then of course; but it wouldn't 
do to let them interfere with the Society's 
work, would it? But on the other hand, it 
would be absurd for us to knock ourselves 
up with overwork when so much depends 
on us, so we should have to have a good 
deal of sport, like Cricket and Footer, 
&c.—1 think really that it would be better 


to have the School, for we should feel so 
strange if we took large City Oflfices—and 


we could invite you down for a 
Holiday whenever you liked. 

I think really that, if funds will 
allow, the Committy are going to 


have à Grand Opening Reception 


by them and the Patrons. You 
and Lord Roberts and the others 
could come down by Special Train, 
and we could receive you on the 
Platform and. present you with an 
Address of Welcome, and we could 
have the Wurbosh Drum and Fife 
Band if you liked, and a procession 
to the Schools. We could hire two 
or three of those big banners with 
I.O.G.T. and things written on it, 
that the Foresters and those other 
chaps with Sashes round their 
shoulders carry. 

I wish you’d ask Lord Roberts 
and B..P. to come in uniform. 
We'll have Horses for you to ride, 
if you like; but I'm rather afraid 
they're not exactly thoroughbreds 
in these parts. However, I expect 
we could rake round and find three 
or four who, after a good clean and 
& real feed —of carrots and mangle- 
wurzels and the other stuff they 
give horses— would be able to last 
out the journey. The excitement 
and the bands would be sure to 
buck them up, and make them 
look a bit like real horses, I’m sure, 
Sir. It would be a grand ad- 
vertisement for the S.S.P.P.S., 
wouldn't it ? 


AT A MEETING IN N DORMITORY 


We've been thinking out the aims of the 
Society, and the Committy think that it 


FVB (from ^ portion OF Te 
CARTOON By WHIFFLES) 
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would be rather rot to run it only as a “ dead 


nuts on Euclid" sort of thing. 


We don't 


want 
because our first letter was about that tragic 


intending members to think that 
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subject that we're not equally determined to 


have other greevous wrongs to England's 
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The Procession to welcome the Patrons. 


youth righted. We want every Public School 
boy in England—who has got 6d.—to belong. 
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the proper time. 
to recover from the terrific strain of the 
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And some boys in the country may be 
able to get on all right at Euclid—there are 


chaps about who are so awfully 
clever—and they wouldn't join us; 
but they must have some subject 
that they think is a shocking fag, 
so if we take all the rotten subjects 
gradually, like Algebra, Latin, 
Chemistry, and the rest of them, 
we shall be bound to get every- 
body. 

And we're forming a Reference 
Library. If any of your readers 
care to lend us Vols. of the B.O.P.” 
until we're rich enough to buy 
them, we'll make 'em Life Members 
for nothing. It’s the ones going 
back from about five years ago to 
the commencement that we want. 
We've got the last five Vols. And 
any other Books they may care to 
send will be sampled by the Com- 
mitty, and accepted if up to our 
standard. 

Before giving our views on the 
subjects, besides Euclid, that 
should be forbidden to be taught, 
we think there are two or three 
glaring mistakes in the manage- 
ment of Schools that should be 
altered at once. 

For instance, lights out at Ten is 
simply foolery for chaps who are 
getting grown up. It’sdifferent with 
the kids in the lower forms. A 
good many of them should be put to 
Bed after Tea. They get too tired 
later on in the evening for anything. 
The Committy think that 11.30 is 
At ten you generally begin 


day’s work, and wake up and are ready 
for a bit of fun. 


— 


And the hour and a half 
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could be used for sprees in the Dormitory — 
Sing-Songsand Sponge Fights and that sort 
of thing—which would send the chaps off to 
bed happy, instead of being worried and ratty 
about the lessons for the next day, which any 
Doctor will tell you is bad for their health. 
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dragged out too early, and really never feel 
myself till after dinner. 

So we're going to give the schoolboy of the 
future a good sleep—until nine—and plenty of 
time to wash and dress himself and a jolly good 
breakfast —Ham and Eggs and Tea and Coffee 


idea, for the recitals stopped suddenly, and 
they told the chaps that they would bave 
an important announcement to make shortly. 
Well, so they did; they invited all thechaps 
to a performance of the Ghost scene from 
“ Hamlet " in the Dormitory—Blobley was 
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And then we get up too early. If any of the 
fellows wantto get up at 7 to bathe or practise 
at the Nets, let them by all means: dut to 
make every chap in the school turn out at 
that unearthly hour, whether he wants to or 
not, is simply a crime. Fellows differ a lot in 
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Having a shot at Cooking. 
Master: “What an unpleasant cftluvia, Whiffles ! 


been grille!“ í 

their constitushuns and that sort of thing, 
and where some may tind seven or eight hours’ 
sleep enough fur them, others wont ten. 
And how cau a man who is pitchforked out 
of bed when he’s still tired do justice to him- 
self at the morning lessons? I know I feel 
chippy and heavy often owing to being 
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'"l hat bloater should have 


(Ginger-Beer instead, if preferred) and other 
good tack —at ten. Then he can start work at 
eleven, and don't you think he'll slog away 
about fifty times as hard, Sir? 

In the summer we suggest having our 
lessons in the open air, and we might in fact 
have our grub there too. 
They might let the chaps 
have a shot at cooking it 
themselves, Gypsy fashion, 
now aml then—be jolly 
good fun and very instruc- 
tive. Why, a chap never 
knows whether he won't 
be stranded on a Desert 
Island one of these days, 
and these early attempts 
at Cooking might be the 
means of saving his Life 
(that's more than Euclid 

ould ever do for him). 

And what funny chaps 
some Masters nre to get 
on with? They're always 
talking about Fellows not 
trying to learn, and not 
attempting to think and 
act for themselves; and 
yet if we ever do try and 
improve ourselves by 
| studying in our own way, 
[Bi don't they just jump on 
us! TIl give you one in- 
stance, Sir. 

Two of the Committy, 
Blobley and Jinks, were 
taken last Christmas Holi- 
days to see * Hamlet ” at 
one of the big London 
shows by Jinks’s Guv. 
—Blobley was staying at 
their place for the holi- 
days. They were given 
the choice of that or the 
Pantomime, but thought 
the Panto. would be more for kids. Well, 
they evidently had a glorious time, and they 
came back to School full of it, and started 
reading Shakespeare like mad, and used to 
fire it off at each other at night in the Dormi- 
tory. Well, the chaps thought it was jolly 
fun, and that evidently gave B. and J. an 
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Hamlet, and Jinks the Ghost. And there 
would also be given a Chappograffie Perform- 
ance by Professor Fardenface. This last 
item we were very excited about. 

Well, the evening came, and the chaps had 
bought some 'Tuck and stuff, s» that they 
could have a stodge with the entertainment. 


We dragged chairs and things round the 


iginal conception of 
“Lhe Moody Daac,” by P. EE 


Drawn om Whifftes’ or 


largest open space in the Dormitory ; some 
of the chaps sat on the bed rails near, and 
* Blobbs," as we call him, walked into the 
open space and announced that Prof. Farden- 
face would now appear. 

Then he went round and blew all the candies 
out that weren’t wanted, and brought a wash- 
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stand out, with a towel fastened over its back 
so that you could not see behind it, some one 
slipped behind, and two candles being placed 
on it, the figure bobbed up. We could sce 
that it was Pottle, although he'd got a bright 
red beard tied round his ears and he tried 
to disguise his voice. He said in rdther 
wcak broken English that he had just left 
Marlboro House- in a great hurry (some one 
shouted * Did you bring any valuables with 
you? -I wonder if they missed any spoons ? ") 
—where he'd been appearing before the 
King and Queen with great success, and he'd 
travelled down at the request of his eminent 
Friend, that great Shakesperian Actor, 
whose fame was world-wide — Mr. Blobley 
— as a great favour. 

He would give a few lightning character 
impersonations of celebrities -we had no 
doubt seen it done indifferently in London, by 
other entertainers at places of amusement and 
in the Public streets. Then he bobbed down, 
there was a lot of snorting and breathing and 
whispering,and he bobbed up again with some 
ragged green whiskers tied under his chin, and 
what looked like a bit of green heathrug 
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fastened on his head. He puffed his face out 
40 bursting-point nearly, let his under lip 
hang out, and he leered at us in a sly way. 
Ile didn’t say anything, and we were wonder- 
ing what it all meant, when Blobbs stepped 
forward and said proudly that he was sure 
that we should recognise and marvel at this 
life-like impersonation of a very notorious 
person—Mr. Kruger! 

None of us had ever heard that Kruger 
sported green whiskers, but we said“ Bravo!" 
and clapped quietly—in case the Masters 
should hear—and made up our mind to 
watch the next carefully, which was a man 
with a short brown moustache and a slouch 
hat made of Brown paper. Some one 
whispered ‘ Kitchener,“ another * Buffalo 
jill," and another shouted out Bravo, 
D.-P.!" This last was a jolly good guess, for 
that's who it was meant for. Well, he did 
several others: the King, Lord Roberts, 
Napoleon, the Head Master—which was 
jolly good—and then the Hamlet" per- 
formance started, after a short interval for 
refreshments, in which the Professor, who 
was also, he said, a conjurer, made Toffee 
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and Brandy-Balls disappear with wonderful 
rapidity. 

Then he did the honours for the“ Hamlet” 
Show, and announced that the scene was 
a Rum Part—he should say Rampart—of a 
castle. The washstand would represent 
this, and the Hand basin, which was full of 
water, was to represent the Moat— without 
which no castle was complete. He got a 
bull’s-eye lantern and hung it on the wall for 
the Moon, and went over to a dark corner of 
the room where Blobbs and Jinks were 
changing to tell them it was ready. 

Then Hamlet appeared. He'd made a 
long black wig out of an old nigger wig that 
he'd had in his box, and pasted two or three 
tufts of black hair from a fur rug onto it. It 
was really most impressive. Then he'd a dark 
Tam o' Shanter with a black feather in it, a 
dark Norfolk jacket, a long overcoat fastened 
to his shoulders, black  knickerbockers 
with the ends pushed into his stockings to 
look like tights, and a fencing stick fastened 
to a cricket belt that was round his waist. 

The Ghost had managed to buy two or 
three yards of the green stuff that butterfly 
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nets are made out of, this being draped over 
his head after he'd put a nightshirt on, then 
he had a sort of white paper mask over his 
face, and a bull's-eye lantern was fastened 
round his neck. Jinks looked fine coming 
out of the dark, but I wouldn't have had that 
bull's-eye round my neck for something. It 
was smoking in a simply beastly fashion, 
and the Ghost was coughing and spluttering 
like anything, for it was smelly too. 

They were both splendid, and as they 
gradually warmed up to it the excitement 
was great. Hamlet was just in themiddle 
of a most thriling speech when we were 
horrified to hear the door open, and one glance 
was sufficient to tell that the noise had 
brought Flatfeet " up from his room. 

It wasn't quite **lightsout"' time, but some of 
the chaps had been smart enoügh to get half- 
undressed. ‘There was a general shout of 
„Cave!“ and everybody made a mad scoot for 
their respective beds. Jinks blew his bull’s- 
cye out, and it simply niffed all over the room. 
He made a rush for his bed, but couldn't sce 
very well with that stuff round him, tripped 
over the Ramparts, and fell into the band- 
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basin. It was an awful mess! He smashed it 
—fortunately didn't cut himself—got soaked, 
splashed the beds near him, and the water 
ran all over the floor, and, we were afterwards 
told, into a master's room underneath. 
“ Flatfeet " was in a towering rage; he just 
tore into the middle of usall, nabbed the Ghost 
and Hamlet, told them to tear that foolery 
off at once and throw the niffy bull's-eye out 
of the window;and mop the water up, and 
ordered me to bring two candles and come 
round the beds with him. 

Well, upon my word, although I was in such 
an awful funk,I nearly burst out roaring with 
laughter at some of the things I saw. Not ono 
of the chaps was properly undressed. In one 
bed there were three chaps all fully dressed, 
boots and everything on, snoring heavily, and 
trying to look as if they'd been asleep for 
hours. In another there were two beauties 
who'd got their nightshirts on over their 
clothes, and one of them had his boots and 
the end of his trousers sticking out of the 
bottom of the bed. They were also getting 
red in the face snoring like walruses. Some 
of the beds were empty, but legs poking 
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out underneath told where their owners 
were. 

Well, to cut a long story short, he made all 
the chaps get out of bed and from their 
various hiding-places, and after questioning 
Jinks and Blobbs and Fardenface, who owned 
up to everything, he told them that he'd deal 
with the three principals in his study to: 
morrow, and everybody else was to write out 
the Ghost scene ten times, and all leave to 
go into the town was cancelled till further 
notice. He mentioned, with a sneer on his 
face, that as we were all so very enthusiastic 
about Shakespeare, the task he'd set should 
prove an extremely light and agreeable one. 
The gentlemen who had considered them. 
selves clever enough to give an adequate 
performance of two great characters would 
be given something 1 in addition as a token of 
his opinion of their efforts. The broken 
basin and any damage done to the ceiling 
underneath would be stopped out of our 
pocket-money. Now what do you think of 
the Creature, Sir? 

Yours truly, 
WitFFLES MINOR, 
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BAaRIUM.—We have had several plates of eggs; the last 
two were in the sixteenth and eighteenth volumes. 
Before you make your cabinet, settle on the classifi- 
cation you are going to adopt, as the cabinets 
described are only suitable for an arrangement 
according to sizes. 


P. H. LEwis.—See the illustrated chapter on juggling 
in the second part of our * Indoor Games,” 


G. W.—Do not think of putting in a steam engine. It 
would not be satisfactory. A boat designed for 
sailing is not intended for steam, and the shallow 
draught of the punt is not sufficient to carry a screw, 
it would therefore have to be placed down below the 
keel line and would be continually getting damaged. 


W. E. K.—1. The sheet brass, and material for building 
the model loco. can be obtained at any model 
engineers in London. 2. No; it is not a misprint. 
The cranks should be at right angles; double action 
oscillating cylinders have a forward and backward 
pressure on the piston, and the cranks placed at right 
angles heip them over the dead centres and do away 
withthe necessity of having a flywheel, which would 
be greatly in the way on a locomotive. 


LONELY LADDIE.—We were delighted to have your 
letter. We are familiar with the books you mention. 


W. E. T. (Chester).—Yes ; as a regular reader you are 
quite eligible to enter for all our competitions if you 
like. 

BoxER.—See the Kite on page 142 of the twenty- 
second volume, but that is American and not 
Chinese, 


A. EvANS.—None of the stories you name have been 
reprinted in book form. 


A. SLADE.—Make it red-hot and allow it to cool 
gradually. 


LEx.—1. No situations are obtainable solely on the 
strength of an academic degree, 2. Give it up. We 
have never had an article on living on uo income. 


YACHT-HAND.—Apply to some of the yacht agents 
that advertise in The Field." It is a summer 
occupation and, as a rule, you would have to fish in 
the winter. 


YOUNG ONE.—We know of no magazine especially on 
canoeing, but there are sections devoted to it in“ The 
Field," ** The Yachtsman," * Land and Water," etc. 


GEISHA.—l. There is nothing full or trustworthy 
except the text-books, 2. The Newfoundland stamps 
with the advertisement of the printer's name are 


genuine. 3. Almostany music seller's, It costs 3s. 6d. 


E. WARNER.—There are training ships for officers and 
training-ships for boys. The Royal Navy is the only 
service in which you are sure of a pension. 


C. S. R.—Yes. There was a 10s. Prince of Wales 
Hospital stamp. 


H. G. C.—Boil holly bark to a pulp or linseed oil to a 
jelly. 


J. G.—Silkworms cannot be kept for profit in this 
country. We have frequently asked for the address 
of somebody who will buy cocoons, and the only sug 
gestion we received was to export them to China 
aud seli them there! 
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W. D. S.—If you have found an occupation that suits 
you it would be foolish to leave it for another of 
which you know nothing. 


D. HEnENTON.— You had better get Harris's “ Honey 
Bee," which is published by us at five shillings. 
Most of it appeared in our columns and it is a 
most practical and exhaustive treatise on the 
management of bees of all kinds, You could order it 
through our agent in Ceylon. 


T. W. T.—1. Yes, “The Frontier Fort“ is a story by 
W. H. G. Kingston, published by the S.P.C.K. at 
eighteenpence, 2. “The Last of the Paladins” was 
an adaptation from the French. The original was 
by O. Deslys, a Frenchman. 3. Cacique is pro- 
nounced Caseek, 


E. BEw.—We supply no plans or drawings except in 
the magazine. You must enlarge them for yourself. 


C. R. MrrcuELL.— Your best plan would be to write to 
the Home Secretary for particulars. Such appoint- 
ments are obtained by nomination. 

HiPPERTY.—They are eaten by the old ones, who are 


under the impression that life is not worth living 
under the circumstances. 


SPURGE Hawk.—All our coloured plates of 


moths, and caterpillars are out of nmn 
another plate of moths and another pi 
flies besides those you mention. 


* -= E 
A REGULAR READER,—Nationality isa mati 


and the law knows you only as a Br 
It makes not the slightest diference in 
the empire you were born, so long as 


under the flag, or in some place that h 


under the flag. It is a question betw 
country : d.another, and foreigners 


more notice of your contention than if p ou 
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to belong to a certain street because 
or because you were born in it, or becat 
and mother used to live there, 


W. D.—Read the chapters on training fo 


our * Outdoor Games,” Parts 1 and 2p rice Y 


each, published by us. 


READER OF * B.O.P."—We have treated 
from many points of view in long artic 


ones, and given all the methods, from Waters 


Ward's, and will return to the subject w 
anything fresh. 
seventh part of our“ Indoor Games” 
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Choice Morsels. 


(From a Painting by HELENA FISHER, exhibited at (he Se- ty of OU Painters.) 
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À T four o'clock that morning I was told that 
í * the old gentleman " had died during 
the night. On visiting the room 1 found the 
dioguise readjusted, and no suspicion of his 
real character had been aroused. 

Shortly before noon the body was laid on a 
grating at the gangway, andthe captain began 
to read the Burial Service. Not long after- 
wards, however, the ship suddenly rolled her 
scuppers under water. and away went the 
corpac, the ensign, and thegrating clean over 
the side, while the two men holding the inner 
end of the latter very nearly accompanie' 


STARTLING CONFESSION. 
Bv Jouw A. Hiaainson (late Royal Mail Steam Packet Company), 


Author of * Tuo Chummy Shellbacks,” ete, ete. 


CHAPTER II. 


them ; and,so ended the final episode in the 
history of a notorious criminal who had once 
been my friend. Apparently dumfounded 
by the extraordinary episode, the captain 
closed the Prayer Book and silently retired, 
while the sailors became almost awestricken. 

* Inyhall my scullin' round." I heard one 
man done to his mate, '* I never seed any- 
think to ekal that berryin! Wonder who e 
was, anyhow!” 

His luggage and papers didn't show. and of 
course I said nothing just then. 

Without further incident we reached the 


English Channel, and when off the Downs a 
couple of oil-coated strangers came on board. 
In the captain'sroom I found the men seated. 
* They are detectives," the master explained, 
“and declare the notorious Tom Kyan is on 
board. I have described the death of the 
old gentleman, Percival, and, of course, can 
honestly vouch for the crew, who have sailed the 
whole voyage. Do you know anything likely 
to assist the police?" > 

“ Percival was really the bushranger 
Ryan," I replied. “He told me something 
the night he died.“ 
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“Did you reduce it to writing? " inquired 
the senior officer, and I shook my head. 
„Have you no document of any kind?” 
he added, and then I described the chart by 
which might be traced the proceeds of the 
great gold robbery, and the revolver bearing 
Ryan’s name. 

"Two valuable clues," exclaimed the 
detective briskly. * Please let me see them." 

On reaching my room I thrust a hand into 
the corner of my clothes-chest, where both 
articles had been placed in a parcel, but they 
were gone! All the gear was removed, while 
presently the senior officer appeared. 
“Hullo! ’’ said he, what's the matter?“ 

“Some one has stolen the things, I 
replied. 

* They must be still in the ship," he said, 
* and won't go ashore if I know it. Ryan 
~ has slipped through our fingers, but his pals 
and the gold will not. Now, give me the 
particulars of what Ryan stated." 

“Certainly not," I returned. The gold 
was lost at the other side of the globe ; there 
only has a reward been offered, and there my 
secret shall be told.” 

* Who lives next to Ryan’s room? 

On one side the captain; on the other the 
Misses Fielding.“ 

“ Whoever stole your things wanted them 
—that’s clear. Now, we know that some of 
Ryan’s old gang escaped with him and the 
swag. He told you he alone knew its hiding- 
place ; ergo his pals must have been deceived, 
and I am now convinced that one of them 
or their agents is here, hoping something 
might occur to put them on the scent of the 
gold. As you can account for your crew, the 
theft of the shooter and paper was effected 
by some one inthe cabin. I should like to 
gee the sisters Fielding." 

We went on deck. The two women were 
talking together near the rail, and I nudged 
the arm of the officer. 

After docking, the passengers went ashore. 
The Misses Fielding secured a cab, and after 
them went the younger detective in another. 

„Now, sir, exclaimed the senior officer, 
when we were left alone, with your assist- 
ance I should like to overhaul the room 
vacated by those women.” 

The first thing attracting my attention on 
entering the apartment was the torn remains 
of the paper in which the revolver had been 
wrapped by me. 

* Discovery No. 1," exclaimed the detective 
cheerily. * And now for those scraps ofletters 
lying in the corger— women, as a rule, sir, 
invariably leave warm clues whereby to 
run 'em down. Hah! Here's a beginning." 
And, gathering together the fragments, he 
took them to the saloon, and in a wonderful 
manner pieced them together on the table. 

“There you are,“ cried my companion. 
*'The whole affair's as plain as daylight. 
Listen!" And he read aloud: ‘Dear Sally, 
Tom is sailing in the Repulse. We are send- 
ing you 100/. Take Maggie and follow him. 
He is badly hurt, and you might do the nurs- 
ing. At all risks find out where he hid the 
swag, and we'll make you rich. If lucky, send 
word by, or return in, the first ship leaving 
London. Wearedependingon you. Money 
sent to Miss Fielding, Sydney Post Office, till 
called for. Good luck. Tim." 

* That isa valuable discovery," I said. 

“And we'll make more," was the reply. 
" I want to know how they overheard Ryan': 
confession, as they surely did. Let us get 
back to the room." 

He searched both bunks, and under the 
lower one found a piece of tin shaped like a 
trumpet. Then he removed from the parti- 
tion separating the apartment from that 
lately occupied by Ryan a small mirror which 
the women had apparently forgotten. 
Behind it & piece of paper was found cover- 
ing a hole almost burned through, as if a 


candle had been held close, while further 
investigation showed that tbe thin film left 
intact was pierced by many ,small holes. 
^ Now, sir, will you please go next door, and 
speak as Ryan did? 

The result was astonishing. By covering 
the hole with the trumpet even a whisper 
could be heard, and no doubt could longer 
exist respecting the intentions of the two 
women. 

„I have finished now,” the officer observed, 
“and will bid you good evening." 

Next morning I received instructions to 
attend at our head office, and there found my 
captain and the detective. 

" We congratulate you on obtaining a 
valuable secret," the head partner said; 
and then detailed certain plans already 
formed for my guidance. In short, I was 
directed to leave my ship, and, until further 
notice, place myself unreservedly in the 
hands of the law, so that the stolen gold 
might be recovered as speedily as possible. 

“ Your position in our firm," continued the 
head partner, will, of course, remain open 
until youreturn. We wish you entire suc- 
cess, and should be pleased to have your report 
when next in town.”’ 

“Thank you, sir," I replied, and forthwith 
took leave, but closely followed by the lynx- 
eyed detective. 

* Grand people—that’s all right," he ob- 
served cheerily, and dry-washed his hands on 
the pavement. “Now, sir, you and I are to 
remain together for the next few months, so 
I take the opportunity of advising that you 
chuck your seafaring style and appearance 
just as soon hs you can." 

* I don't understand," I said. 

„Mou will presently. By the way, here is 
a snug coffee-house. Step in, sir. Waiter, 
refreshments for two, and look smart.”’ 

“Yessir,” and“ Napkins ” slid. 

" Now, sir," continued the officer,“ you 
&nd I are going out to Australia together — 
you to bag that gay reward, while I hunt up 
that rascally gang still waiting for the return 
of the women you brought home." 

“ Do you know where they are, then ? ” 

* Both return to Australia the day after to- 
morrow,” was the reply. “That means that 
they havegot your papers, and thatone of them 
overheard Ryan's confession—of that I'm 
certain. You and I sail in the same ship, 
since a day’s delay means the lossof the trea- 
sure and the escape of the gang, whose spies 
the women are.” 

„Why not arrest them now? ” inquired I. 

“Only through them can the men be 
traced,” the detective replied ; and that is 
why I go out. Success means for me pro- 
motion and a good pecuniary reward. 
Would you assist ? ” 

„With all my heart," I returned; but 
the women will recognise me.” 

* Finished your coffee? I'm going to the 
Strand. Come along, sir." 

From a street off that thoroughfare my 
companion dived into a shop, and, entering a 


room at thc rear, accosted a foreign-looking 
littie man engaged in putting the finishing 
touches to a lige wig. 

„Nice day, Eugenc,” he sail. 
brought a customer.“ 

" Always glad to sce them and you, Mister 
Ferrett," replied the costumier briskly. 
" What line, sir?" Round the room Detec- 
tive Ferrett cast a hasty glance on the 
numerous disguises hanging on the walls, 
but none seemed suitable. 

* I think," he said, and rubbed his chin, 
* that something in the parson line would be 
best.“ Whereupon Eugene opened a cup- 
board, and within ten minutes I was attired 
in full clerical dress, with a pair of gold- 
rimmed spectacles thrown in. 

„Excellent!“ exclaimed Mr. Ferrett. Of 
course, sir, you must allow that heavy beard 
and moustaches to be removed.“ 

* Very well," I rcplied, and it was not long 
before I positively failed to recognise myself 
in the adjustable mirror. 

“Don’t believe your mother would know 
you; and as for the women, I'd defy 'em," 
Ferrett said. Now, then, Eugene, it’s my 
turn— Colonel in Her Majesty's army ; big 
moustache, and everything to match. Be 
smart, time's moving." And he, too, was 
presently beyond identification. 

The account was settled. The costumier 
warmly bade us farewell and the best of 
success, whereupon “ Colonel O'Droger "' and 
the Reverend Peter Tucker disappeared 
into the Strand. 

Through the medium of the police, my 
clothes chest was passed from the Repulse 
to the Cleopatra, a splendid clipper bound 
for Sydney, N.S.W., and in her saloon we 
secured separate cabins beside that occupied 
by Mrs. Flint and Mrs. Stone—in short, the 
Misses Fielding, who had come home in my 
late ship. 

Of course, Ferrett and I were strangers to 
each other. Indeed, from the very first the 
“ Colonel " put on suchadon't-dare-speak-to- 
me-sir swagger, and let it beso plainly under- 
stood that he hated parsons, that everyone 
believed him a person of importance, and 
treated the impostor with much civility. 

Well, onthe last of the ebb we unmoored 
from the Gravesend buoy, and in tow of a 
tug passed down the great river, where 
smutty-sailed colliers drifted past, or barges 
and hoys, large vessels inward bound from 
every quarterof the globe, passed to the docks 
or, like ourselves, seaward. 

Off the Ness our.tug let go, sail was made. 
and we were soon racing down Channel. For 
awhile the passengers remained below, but 
with the advent of settled weather each soon 
cast off his ailments to enjoy on deck the 
invigorating breeze, and watch the ever 
changing beauties of ocean and sky. Among 
the first to appear were Mrs. Flint and Mrs. 
Stone, who were, they said, going out to a 
married sister at Sydney, and we became 
quite friendly. 

(To be continued.) 
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W: had a second spell ashore the next 

day. We left the vessels soon after 
noon, and promised to be back by the end 
of the first dogwutch. The two elders in- 
tended visiting the agent in the course of the 
afternoon. We were left to our own resources, 
with the understanding, however, that if we 
visited Stamboul again we were to ask the 
ngent to send one of his men with us, but if 
we preferred to climb the hill, and visit Pera, 
we might po alone. 

“Which is it to be, Dick?" I asked, 
as we were being pulled ashore —“ Pera or 
Stamboul ? " 

“Isay Pera. It's newer to us, and I should 
think sweeter to everybody; and if there's 
likely to be any breeze on a baking day like 
this, we shall find it up there. Then, the 
guide —— ” 

“Oh! bother the guide." 

“My sentiments to a hair, Wilf. I was 
going to put it a bit milder, but I can join in, 
and say, Bother the guide. And we should 
bother him if we took him with us. What's 
the good of a guide who cannot string together 
a sensible English sentence, and who cannot 
understand one when we string it together for 
him? It's very much slower, and a hundred 
times worse, talking with a fellow like that of 
yesterday, than talking with flag signals to a 
ship ten miles away over a hazy sea." 

So, after landing, we made our way up the 
hill, behind the splendid Dolma Bagtche 
palace, whose long marble facade faces the 
water, leaving the old Galata Tower to our left, 
and eventually coming out upon the fairly 
level ground above. We were among com- 
paratively modern surroundings in Pera. It 
was opener, breezier, cleanlier than Stamboul, 
but not nearly so picturesque. 

We wandered north, and obtained some 
magnificent views in the direction of Thcrapia. 
Across the narrow strip of deep blue water we 
could see the towering heights of the Asiatic 
shore. Then we turned west and south, 
rambling on we scarce knew whither, until we 
saw the Golden Horn beneath us, and de. 
scended into the Greek and Armenian quarters, 
finding ourselves at last in the neighbourhood 
of the Arsenal. Along the margin of the 
Golden Horn we strolled, in and out where 
the houses abutted upon it, with eyes obser- 
vant of evérything quaint and curious about 
us both in the dresses of the people and in 
the architecture of the buildings, and keenly 
watched ourselves at times, using the old 
Galata Tower as a convenient landmark, and 
arriving at the entrance to the Galata Bridge 
not far from the agent’s store. 

We had still the better part of an hour to 
spare, so we turned into a small café, and 
regaled ourselves with tea, and cakes, and 
little toothsome delicacies whose names were 
as mysterious to our eyes and ears as the con- 
stituents of the mixtures were to our palntes. 


At the open door of the café stood the ubiquit- ` 


ous beggar, a brother of the scarecrow of 
yesterday, professing to be both blind and 
lame, who kept up a continuous whineto the 
evident discomfort of some of the customers. 
The waiters in the café were Italian. They 
had very little regard for the almsgiving in- 
junctions of the Koran. Thrice, during the 
short time we were there, they declined the 
bexgar's appeal, and requested him to move 
away. But he took not the slightest notice 
—indeed, he edged himself farther and 
farther into the room, blocking the doorway, 
interfering with the entrance and exit of the 
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customers, and whining all the while in a 
distressing monotone. Finally, one of the 
waiters, nn active, warm-tempered young 
fellow, took him by the shoulders, turned him 
to the right- about, and would have pushed him 
outside, but the outraged Moslem, his face 
working with resentful passion, wrenched 
himself free, opened his eyes, and swung his 
crutch around his head in a most threatening 
manner. We thought that we were in for a 
lively scene. The waiter sprang beyond the 
reach of the whirling crutch. The beggar 
advanced a step, and then, suddenly realising 
the futility of a demonstration in a café con- 
ducted by Gaiours, resumed his blindness 
and lameness, and shambled off to pursue 
his calling in more profitable quarters ! 

We dropped in at the agent's as we passed 
along to the caique, and found that the pater 
and Captain Dranstield had returned aboard 
about half an hour before. No telegram had 
yet arrived to say when the vessels were to 
leave, or to what port of lading they were to 
go. The caique was waiting for us. As we 
approached the steamers, we noticed that a 
deeply laden barque, slim and trim, and flying 
the Greek colours, was anchored astern the 
Ariadne. Her sails were close furled, and 
her rigging showed like the lines of a spider's 
web against the ambersky. She was painted 
white, except her bulwarks, which were picked 
out in black in imitation port-holes. She 
was a handsome-looking craft, and a striking 
contrast to the steamers. 

We made for the Sappho first. It was more 
important for Dick to be aboard than me. But 
Captain Dransfield hailed us from the 
Ariadne. He and the pater were standing 
by the rails on the port side of the chart room. 
Wondering why Dick was wanted aboard the 
Ariadne, we gave the signal to the boatmen. 
and were soon alongside and scrambling to 
the deck above. 

“There's a special message come aboard 
ior you two youngsters,’ began Captain 
Dransfield. *1 beg pardon!" and this he 
said with mock humility, and a twinkle in 
his eye—" for you, Mr. Daniel, and for the 
gentleman passenger, your companion." 

" Yes, sir, " said Dick, with solemn gravity, 
nnd under perfect discipline, as 1f a special 
message for the two of us, while we lay at 
anchor off Constantinople, was the most 
natural thing in the world. And he waited, 
without the movement of a muscle, to hear 
what the message was. 

Not so myself. I became excited. I looked 
from Captain Dransfield to the pater, but could 
make nothing out from their counten?nces. 

"A message!" I cried. From whom? 
What about?” 

* From the two, three, five, seven very big 
man whom you picked out of the Bosphorus 
yesterday,” and the pater burst into a hearty 
laugh. 

“Oh!” exclaimed I in my astonishment, 
with eves wide open, and wondering what 
was coming nest. At which the pater 
laughed again, and my countenance dropped, 
for I thought it was very rude of him. Dick, 
however, appeared to be quite composed. He 
still waited for the captain's communication 
just as if it might be some common order about 
the working of the vessel. Since the night be- 
fore we had scarcely given a thought to the 
oflicial whom we had rescued from the deep. 
“But what is it, dad?” I asked, when his 
laugh was over. “ You haven't given us the 
niessage.” 
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“There is no need," he replied. ‘Here 
are the men who brought it. You can fish 
the message out for yourselves.” And we 
turned to see advancing towards us from the 
after-part of the ship the very men who had 
been towed by the Ariadne up the Dardanelles 
and across the Marmora, and who had received 
the half-drowned official into their caique. 
They nodded familiarly to both of us, and by 
their pleasant smiles we guessed that their 
message was an agreeable one. But, as the 
pater said, we had to fish it out. Their 
English was not exactly King's English, 
and their vocabulary was very limited. — . 

By slow degrees and many repetitions, and 
not a little mimicry, we gathered that the 
Pasha of the two horsetails, Hamid Effendi, 
when he had recovered somewhat from the 
effects of his immersion, desired to know how 
the catastrophe had occurred, and to whom 
he was indebted for his new lease of life. 
When he had heard the story, he not only 
threatened his servants with instant dismissal 
but with condign punishment, first because 
of the blunder they had made in not holding 
back and allowing the racing caiques to pass 
them, and second for not lifting a finger to 
aid him and save him from a watery grave. 
Poor fellows! They protested that the second 
caique was invisible—and it was quite possible 
that they might not have seen it; and, when 
they found themselves suddenly in the water, 
they had as much as they could do to keep 
their own bodies afloat without helping their 
master. Our party was unknown except by 
the two boatmen whose acquaintance I had 
made in the Dardanelles. They, however, 
were able to tell the Pasha that I belonged to 
the Ariadne, an English steamer lying at 
anchor close by Leander's Tower. He 
wanted fuller information about the Ariadne, 
to whom she belonged, and who were the 
agents in Constantinople; but this they could 
not tell him, neither could they tell him 
what position I held in the ship, if any, 
although they surmised that I was only a 
passenger. And whether Dick belonged to 
the same ship or not they could notsay. He 
asked them to make inquiries, and to see him 
again in the morning. 

They succeeded in gathering the desired in- 
formation. They got at the agent through the 
boatmen, and easily ascertained from him 
who and what we were when they told him 
the story, and that the rescued man was 
Hamid Effendi. Upon receiving the infor- 
mation, the Pasha had sent them to the 
Ariadne to say that he would do himself the 
honour of personally calling upon us the 
following day, and thanking us for the timely 
service we had rendered him. He regretted 
that he was unable to call upon us 
immediately. He was still suffering from 
the effects of the disaster, and his physician 
considered it imperative for him that day to 
have complete rest. 

The two messengers, by many mysterious 
signs, conveyed the idea that the physician's 
ban was not the only reason why he had 
postponed his visit until the morrow. He 
desired to acknowledge the deed we had done 
by appropriate presents, which required a 
little time to obtain. Having drawn out all 
this bit by bit, and brought it together into a 
connected whole, we bade the messengers 
farewell, and watched them pull away in the 
yellow westering sunlight toward Stamboul. 

"We are likely to carry away with us 
souvenirs of Constant, Dick; said I, when 
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we could no longer distinguish the nodding 
heads and smiling faces of the men. 

“Are we? Perhaps.” 

* Why perhaps? Don't you think that His 
Excellency Hamid Effendi will come?“ 

“Yes! I think hell come, but in all 
probability he'll come too late.“ 

"Ah!Isee. Ofcourse. we might leave at 
anytime. It would bea disappointment both 
to us and to himself if we were to up anchor 
and steam away before his arrival. TH ask 
the dad about it. Are you going, Dick?“ 

“I must. It’s well into the second dow- 
watch, and I cannot put on the good-nature 
of the first mate any longer." 

So long, then. I'll sing out if there's any 
news," 
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While we were talking with the boatmen 
the agent had come aboard, and brought a 
stranger with him, a foreign seaman, and 
cither chief mate or master by his dress, and 
they were now discussing some matter of im- 
portance with the pater in the after-cabin. I 
had to wait until the interview was over. 

„Have they settled it, father?“ I asked, 
when they had gone. 

‘Settled what, my son? If you mean the 
towaye, of course I had to have a say in 
that." 

“No! notthe towage --the difficulty about 
the chartering of the steamers ? Are we likely 
to leave before the Pasha pays us his promiscd 
visit?“ 


“ You are thinking of the presents, Wilf.” 
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“ Well, partly, and partly about the Pasha 
himself. I should like to see him.” I 
blushed furiously at the pater's straight 
thrust home, for I must confess that I was 
thinking about the presents, perhaps about 
them mostly. What lad of my years wouldnt 
have thought about them? However, the dusk 
was deepening, and the pater might not have 
seen the colour of my burning cheeks and 
brow. I did not want him to suppose that I 
had leaped into the water after Dick because 
of any reward it might bring me; indeed, 
that would not have been true—the idea ot 
reward was as far from my thoughts at the 
time as anything could be. A moment's re- 
flection showed me that the pater could not 
think so. But an unexpected present after. 
wards was a different thing. 

„Presents or no presents, we cannot stay, 
Wilf, when the orders come, al. 
though I should be sorry for you to 
miss the opportunity of seeing the 
Pasha, and sorry also for the Pasha 
not to be able to express his grati- 
tude.” 

“What do you think, father? 
Arc we likely to leave before to- 
morrow ? 

“ My impression is that we shall 
start with the dawn.” 

I was disappointed, because the 
pater's impressions about matters 
of this kind are generally correct. 
My mind reverted to the towage. 
* What was that about the towage, 
father? I asked. 

“The skipper of this Greek 
barque astern wants us to take him 
through the Bosphorus into the 
Black Sea.“ 

“ And have you consentedꝰ 

* Yes! The agent desired it. You 
gee, he will put the pilot aboard 
us, and, through the pilot, it wili 
be something in his pocket. And 
the pilot, too, will benefit. And 
the firm. And the captain of the 
barque. It will be an advantace 
all round, and it will not delay us 
very long. The gain will almost 
cover the cost of our enforced stay 
here — nay, more, for the charterin; 
party will have to bear & pro- 
portion of the expenses of our de- 
tention. They are going to get 
the hawser fixed to-night in readi- 
ness so that we may start right 
away as soon as ever the word 
comes." 

About an hour later Dick came 
aft of the Sappho to attend to 
some matter connected with the 
binnacle. Iwasin the bows of the 
Ariadne. It was a lovely evening. 
perfectly still, and the sky was 
rapidly filling with brilliant star: : 
the shuffling feet of the men abcut 
the hawser, and their cries one to 
another, struck upon our ears with 
preternatural distinctness, and the 
noise of the tom-toms of Scutari. 
and the rejoicings of the people st 
the termination of another das s 
fast, floated in a confusion of sub- 
dued sounds across the tide. Lan- 
terns were being lighted and fixed 
around some of the minarets, and 
we could see them bobbing in and 
out as they were carried through 
the crooked, narrow streets. 

„The pater thinks we shall be 
off in the morning. Dick." 

* So think I." 

* We shall miss the Pasha and 
* his presents.“ 

— “He can have them ready ![-~ 
us against we return.” 
“True. He knows the agent. 
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and can find out when we are likely to pass 
through on our way home.”’ 

„What's the row aft there, Wilf? 
got the Greeks aboard ye.”’ 

Iss, my sonny. We're agoin' to tow e up 
along, said I, relapsing purposely into the 
dialect of our boyhood. Dick replied by a long, 
low whistle; and I asked. What are e 
whistlin’ for then? Cannot us tow 'e up along 
ef we wanten to? Sewerlie, to man, we can 
do that, ’ithout 'e goin’ for to whistle." 

It's all up, Wilf.” 

"^ What?” 

„The race. We cannot race if you have 
the barque astern.” 

" Maybe it’s as well we cannot, Dick,” 
said I reflectively. " We have had one race 
already, and it led to disaster. We should 
beat you if we did race. There’s no doubt 
about that. With a clean, new ship, and 
Ferguson at the engines, we should leave you 
a long way behind. You wouldn’t have a 
chance.” 

“ Shouldn't we? We would have a good 
hard try for it, anyhow. I must get back to 
the bridge. Good-night, Wilf, and pleasant 
dreams. We may be moving in the morn- 
ing. I have enjoyed these two days 
immensely. We shall probably be at home 
when we meet again.” 

“ Nay, Dick. Let us hope that our orders 
will be for the same port.” 

It isn't likely. So long." 

“ So long.” 

We were moving in the morning. I was 
awakened by the revolving of the propeller. 
My cabin was but faintly illumined by the 
dawn, and the sweet morning air was rush- 
ing through the open porthole. I hastened 
on deck and made for the bridge, where the 
pater was standing beside the pilot, a thick- 
set man, with his coat-collar turned up, one 
eye glancing ahead, and the other fixed upon 
the sailor at the wheel. He was giving 
orders in broken English, short and sharp, 
and emphasising them by the motions of 
his left arm. The first thrill of the vessel 
in response to the starting of the engines 
must have roused me. We were not very 
far from our anchorage by the time I reached 
the bridge. The barque was following on a 
taut and dripping hawser. The wavelets, 
now tipped with light by the fast rising sun, 
fell away gracefulty from her shapely cut- 
water. The pater glanced at her many a 
time, and once or twice the pilot lifted his 
left eye from the wheel to see how she was 
following. I thought the pater seemed a 
little troubled. . 

‘© It would have been safer," said he, “if 
they had run in her jib-boom.” She had an 
unusually long bowsprit, and the point of her 
projecting jib-boom was lifted very high. 

* Jib.boom. Oh, yes,” said the pilot. very 
much jib-boom ; but no dansher, Cap'n. We 
mind in turn the corner, and he, jib-boom, all 

right. Le Capitaine he like to be all ready to 
run-up, shake down all sail, and catch wind.“ 

Still I could see that the pater did not care 
for it. 

The Sappho was only just moving. Their 
pilot was later aboard than ours. Dick was 
on the forecastle deck superintending the 
raising and securing ofthe anchor. He waved 
his hand to me, and I waved my capin return. 
We were slipping along at a fair speed, but as 
they gathered way I fully expected that they 
would rapidly overhaul us. It was not so, 
however; we kept ahead, and they came on 
almost directly in our wake. They gradually 
drew upon us, and we edged in nearer to the 
shore, for there was deep water quiteclosein, 
and our pilot thought that we could still keep 
ahead by sharply rounding a corner now right 
before us. There were several large houses 
of the chalet style built directly over the tide, 
and one house, larger than the rest, with deep 
eaves and five or six ornamental latticed 
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windows in a row, at the corner itself, 
partially raised on pillars sunk into the 
margin of the sea. "The pilot either forgot 
the barque behind, with its long jib-boom, or 
else he made a wrong calculation of the swing 
she required in following, for the corner was 
too finely cut, and ended in an alarming 
disaster. The point of the jib-boom pene- 
trated the lattice of the second window, and 
the force of the moving vessel tore the 
jib-boom through the masonry between the 
second window and the third, then between 
the third and the fourth, before it swung free. 
We caught n glimpse of the interior, and 
women, clad in flowing drapery, flying from 
the scene. Screams of terror reached us, and 
we were fearful lest the unfortunate misad- 
venture had resulted in loss of life or loss of 
limb. 

We threw off the hawser, the helm of the 
barque was put down, and she swerved 
toward the middle of the stream. Our 
engines were stopped, and we glided on a 
little way, then came to a standstill. The 
Sappho also, from the bridge of which 
Captain Dransfield had witnessed the disaster, 
pulled up and drew alongside. 

The pater was very wroth, and the pilot 
was sheepishly penitent. 

Here's a nice penny to pay through 
allowing that precious jib-boom to go prod- 
ding the eyes out of a Turkish mansion. 
And who's going to pay for it, I should like 
to know? We may be kept here a week 
through this business. And there's the com- 
pensation for a week's delay. I wouldn't 
have had a thing like this happen for all the 
towing in the narrow sens." And so the pater 
stormed away, pacing the bridge from end to 
end, and withering the pilot with his looks. 

Presently a small caique shot out from 
the damaged mansion. A vrave, fez-covered 
Turk gazed across at the barque, and then 
lifted his eyes to the bridge of the Ariadne. 
The pater scarcely noticed him. When his 
eyes were turned full upon us I recognised 
him at once. 

* Father, it's the Pasha.” 

“Eh! What's that you say, Wilf? The 
Pasha!” and he strode rapidly to the end of 
the bridge and looked at the small eraft now 
dancing below. Why, bless me, so it is,” 
and his face brightened. *' We may get out 
of this better and quicker than I thought.— 
Hi, there, Carpenter!" he bawled, “out 
with the gangway, and let the gentleman 
come aboard." 

He went himself to meet him. I stood 
behind. The Pasha slowly mounted the 
steps and stood upon the grating; there he 
politely bowed to the pater, and the pater 
returned the bow with a natural grace which 
I greatly admired, and tried, I am afraid 
very clumsily, to imitate. 

Allow me to express my regret, sir, at 
this unfortunate accident," my father began. 
* [ sincerely hope that no one is hurt." 

Only frightened, not hurt," replied the 
Pasha in excellent English. ‘But am I 
correct ? " and he glanced round the ship. 
‘Is this the Ariadne that I was expecting to 
have the honour to visit to-day? And are 
you one of the gentlemen who brought me 
back to life after I had been taken out of the 
water?“ 

“This is the Ariadne; and I and my 
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friend of the Sappho alongside, Captain 
Dransfield, had the pleasure to render you & 
slight service after you were rescued two 
days ago." 

And this young gentleman—is he your 
son, and one of the two who plunged in to 
Save me? ” 

„Les; I am proud to say so." 

* Permit me, sir, to shake hands and to 
thank you with all my heart," and he held 
ont his hand, which I was not slow to grasp, 
although my father's words, and now his 
own, had caused me to blush like a girl. If 
it would not detain you,“ he continued, ** and 
seeing that the Sappho is alongside, I would 
like to shake hands with the other young 
gentleman, and to see your friend also." 

* It was Dick that saved you, sir," said I 
warmly. 

"Dick, was it? And you helped him. I 
am glad not to have missed you. But for 
this little damage," and he waved his hand 
toward the house, his own house as it 
proved to be, * I should have missed you. 
The accident was a fortunate one.“. 

The pater had passed the word along for 
Dick, and he came shyly forward to receive 
the thanks of the Pasha. Captain Dransfield 
came with him. Both Dick and I were 
impresseil by the dignified demeanour of the 
Pasha. But beneath his dignity there was a 
kindly heart, and his gratitude was deep and 
real, 

“I will not detain you,” said he, “ although 
I should be very pleased to spend a little 
more time in your company. But I know 
that time is money in yourcalling. Adieu!" 
and he stepped back toward the gangway. 

"But what about the damage to your 
property, sir?“ asked the pater. 

„We will say nothing about that, please. 
I have been repaid already by this oppor- 
tunity to thank you. I will see the agent, 
and when you pass through the Bosphorus 
on your return, he will have some small token 
of my gratitude for a deed bravely done 
ready for these two," and he glanced affec- 
tionately at Dick and me. 

We watched him away, and saw him no 
more. 

But he did not forget. The Sappho was 
chartered for the Danube and the, Ariadne 
for the Azov. We took the barque in tow 
again, and steamed away, this time after the 
Sappho, which faded from our sight beyond 
the Giant’s Grave. Wecleared the Bosphorus, 
left the barque behind, sent the pilot home, 
and set our course for the Crimea. Ina 
month's time we were slowing down by 
Leander's Tower, homeward bound ; slowing 
down to let the agent come aboard with a 
long wooden box, which he handed to me 
with the Pasha’s compliments. Dick had 
received a similar one a few days before. As 
we steamed on into the Marmora I opened it, 
and found within the daintiest and most 
exquisite model of a caique it has ever been 
my pleasure to behold. Of rare and most 
delicate workmanship, in whitest ivory, 
ornamented with gold, it makes a very 
beautiful addition to the treasures in my 
mother’s drawing-room; and she is quite as 
proud of it as I am myself, partly, perhaps, 
because it reminds her of the time when I 
came home a strong and healthy lad after my 
first trip to sea. 


— 


“ The Ghost of 
Peer Khan,” 
t Bandur Wal- 
lah,” etc. 


LEC had often longed to add a peacock to 
his pets, so one day he set out with the 
intention of procuring a young one or a couple 
of eggs of the bird. There was a village some 
ten miles from the station which was famed 
for its peacocks, and the bird, which is sacred 
to Saraswati—the Indian Juno—and is 
greatly reverenced all over India, was held 
in particular veneration in this locality and 
worshipped as a village deity. 

There was a strange and fanciful legend 
attached to their love for the peacock. Many 
hundred years ago, when their ancestors were 
looking for a site for a village they were guided 
in their wanderings by a peacock of the jungle, 
and, after they had passed through miles of 
unpromising country, the bird led them to a 
place on the banks of a stream that made an 
ideal spot for a village. The bird continued 
to stay with them, but in the building of the 
village a stack of bamboos fell upon it and 
killed it. 

This was a most unlucky thing to have 
happened, und for years the village suffered 
in consequence—famine and cholera re- 
peatedly wrought havoc amongst their 
number, until at last the small community 
begged a learned yog and holy man to come 
and remove the bad luck of the village. 
After much fasting and money spent in 
prayers, this was done, and the goddess 
Saraswati was appeased. One morning a 
snow-white peacock was found in the village, 
and the inhabitants, in the fulness of their 
joy at this good omen, raised a temple to the 
goddess liberally decorated with peacocks, 
and above the altar, carved in pure white 
marble, they placed the divinity on her 
favourite steed—a peacock. 

Then the luck of the village improved, and 
plentiful harvests, health, and prosperity 
reigned ever after. Since then there have 
always been a couple of white birds in the 
temple, while hundreds of their commoner 
brethren flock thither at noon every day and 
await, & gorgeous assembly, to be fed by 
Saraswati's priest—the prettiest sight in 
Morbagh, the garden of peacocks. 

Once a couple of English soldiers were out 
shooting near the village and killed a peacock. 

This so enraged the villagers that they 
beat them to death with their loaded 
bamboos. 

Of course there was a Government inquiry 
into the matter, and the ringleaders were 
hanged and the priest of Saraswati trans- 
ported for life. Since *hen strange things 
had happened, which had given the village a 
most unenviable reputation. 
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Two or three parties of young men who 
had gone out shooting in the direction of the 
village had disappeared and no trace of them 
could be discovered again. The young priest of 
Saraswati, the son of the former man, a deep 
and crafty Brahmin, had been questioned 
without result, and none of the villagers had 


seen the missing men. So, though no blame 
could be brought home to the village, the 
strongest suspicions were aroused that there 
had been foul play. 

Now, the boys had never heard of those 
matters, and it is even doubtful if the know- 
ledge would have really prevented Alec going 
to Morbagh after young peacocks, for he never 
enjoyed an adventure unless there was at 
least a spice of danger in it. Of course he 
knew that natives have sometimes killed an 
Englishman for shooting a peacock, and re- 
solved to be careful, but of this particular 
village and its strange history he knew 
nothing. 

Taking the old tower musket and plenty 
of powder and shot, and provisions for a 
good meal, the boys set out. They walked 
about four miles up the Grand Trunk Road 
and then struck off across country towards the 
village, but instead of taking the usual road 
there the boys tried a short cut, which lay 
through a nullah with a stream flowing at 
the bottom. This was far pleasanter than 
the hot dusty way across the fields. 

The nullah was deep and cool and the 
babool trees (the acacia mimosa) filled the 
air with a sweet scent, while thousands of 
butterflies fluttered over their golden buttons, 
chiefly the great white swift, which whips 
through the air like a sparrow in its flight. 
It was the time of year when these 
butterflies migrate, and for days together 
their countless myriads traverse the great 
length of India and fly out to sea, only to 
perish in the salt waves—one of those 
puzzles of nature that defy solution. 

The challenge of a teetul rang out in the 
distance and was answered by another, and 
presently the boys, proceeding very quietly, 
came across a couple of these partridges 
fighting while the hen bird looked on 
approvingly at the combat. But she spotted 
the boys and gave a warning cry, when, with 
a loud whirr, the three birds were off, 
skimming the ground in their rapid flight. 
But Alec knew their ways, and as they rose 
before the swoop down, the old Brown Bess 
spoke and dropped all three birds as neatly 
as if it had been Brand's latest choke-bore. 

It was nearlytime for lunch, and the boys 
were about to make a fire Yo cook their birds 


when a droninz overhead made them look 
up, and they beheld one of the largest hives 
of bees they had ever seen—one of those 
that commence beyond the memory of an 
old man, a colony that grows with every 
year, until each pendulous mass of bees 
looks as large as the body of a buffalo. It 
was the large rock bee, a sting from 
which will madden more than the poison of 
ten hornets. Honey had run down the red 
sandstone rock in many places, and the 
whole air was filled with & sickly sweet scent. 
To have lit a fire in such a spot would have 
been sheer madness, and to have invited 
instant destruction. The bones of more 
than one animal lay bleaching in the sand — 
a silent record of the vengeance of the bees. 
The boys looked and wondered, but did not 
dare to light a fire till they were fully a mile 
beyond that place of dread. 

And now the air began to fill with the 
cries of the peacocks, for they were nearing 
Morbagh. On the dead branch of a mangoe 
tree, a magnificent bird with a seven-foot 
tail was sitting, his colours glowing like 
jewels in the sun ; and a great longing seized 
Alec to have such a stuffed specimen in his 
little museum at home. Just then the bird 
took flight, and its broad wings, as it flew 
overhead, made so tempting a mark that, 
forgetful of all caution, Alec fired and 
brought it down. 

„Oh! you fool man," said Tippoo. “ Wot 
you done that for? Now we get killed sure." 

"No one has seen us," replied Alec 
hastily ; * we will hide the bird under these 
bushes and take it home at dusk." 

Nevertheless, he was far from feeling at 
ease about the matter, and when he looked 
up he fancied he saw, for a moment, à 
figure upon the nullah bank watching them, 
but it vanished instantly and he could not 
be sure it was not an animal. 

A little farther on they saw a peahen 
suddenly spring into the air and then 
stumble along as if she were hurt badly. 
The boys chased her, very naturally, and 
seemed about to catch her when she rose 
with a mocking cluck and sailed away, not 
in the least sick or sorry. They were a bit 
nonplussed at first, but an idea struck Alec, 
and, going back to where they first saw her, 
they discovered a nest with a couple of eggs. 
The bird had tried to entice them away. 
Carefully wrapping these in some soft leaves, 
Alec stowed them away in the provision bag, 
intending to get them hatched on his return 
home. 

They now emerged from the nullah into 
the fieldlands about the village, and were 
struck by the numbers of peafowl they saw 
all making towards the village, for it was 
about noon and feeding-time. -~ 

Having purchased some milk, they each 
took a long drink, and then went towards the 
temple, where the priest, standing on the 
steps, was scattering grain to the birds. 
The peafowl jostled each other and fought 
for the grain, while the sunlight flashed on 
the lapis lazuli of their throats, the 
malachite green of their tails, on purple black 
and the red bronze of their wings. A thou- 
sand birds and more besieged the temple, a 
sight worth travelling across the world to 
see; and Saraswati, the calm-eyed goddess 
seated on her marble peacock, surveyed the 
scene. 

But there was that which arrested Alec's 
eye even more than the many-hued crowd 
scrambling for the grain,and that was the 
white peacock, standing below the shrine 
with widespread tail like a carved image of 
ivory and shining silver. How he longed 
to have such a bird at home among the other 
pets! Wouldn't old Hurgilla get mad at the 
swaggering peacock and clatter its bill to 
pieces, and Sarus of the crimson head would 
dislocate its long neck with envy! But it 


was no use longing for what was so entirely 
out of reach, so he recommenced feasting his 
cyes on that field of living colour before him. 

Soon, however, they were attracted by 
another sight. A white peahen, evidently 
the mate of the bird in the temple, came 
shyly into the open space before the temple, 
and, after picking up some grain, began to 
return towards the jungle. 

"I expect that bird is on the nest,” said 
Alec in English for the priest not to under. 
stand. 

"Oh ho! it would be fine thing we get 
white peafowl ezg,” replied Tippoo. ‘ Let 
us go after him." 

The boys strolled carelessly out of the 
village, but kept an eye on the peahen as it 
took its way along the borders of the fields 
towards the scrub jungle. 

As it neared the jungle, it grew suspicious 
of the boys, so they had to pretend to be 
going another way. Then they saw it dive 
under a small plum bush. On coming back 
the peahen started out, pretending her 
wing was broken, but Alec was not to be taken 
in a second time that day, and going straight 
to the bush found the nest with three eggs 
in it. 

Alec did not like to deprive the white 
peahen of the pleasure of hatching her 
eggs, so he substituted the two he had 
taken that morning for two from the white 
bird’s nest. The bird would not know the 
difference and, as a white peahen's chicks 
are often coloured, no one would be a bit the 
wiser. If you think Alec was devoid of 
morals you are wrong, for in India the pea- 
fowl, though seldom shot, are game, and are 
not protected by any laws; and these birds, 
though fed by the villagers, were wild in 
every sense. In remote parts of India where 
the snake is still worshipped the natives 
resent the killing of a snake; yet they do not 
consider the snakes private property. There 
is no animal more sacred in India than the 
bull; yet, strange to say, the natives do 
no“ resent the shooting of a blue bull or a 
wild buffalo like they do a peacock. 

When Alec looked up he saw the priest 
coming towards them across the fields, 
apparently angry at their being near the 
white peafowl's nest. 

The boys then strolled along carelessly 
plucking wild plums, while Saraswati's priest 
came on with long strides, evidently pre- 
paredto do battle. He went straight to thc 
nest and, finding the right number of eggs 
there, the expression of his face softened 
down a little, and, though he disliked 
Englishmen in general, as many a Brahmin 
does, he called to Alec ina friendly voice and 
said : 

“ Why does the young sahib eat wild plums 
which will make him ill when the village 
gardens have good fruit in plenty, guavas, 
pomegranates, and fine yellow plums? Let 
him come with me and ent." 

Alecfeared that the man was not altogether 
sincere in his desire to be friendly. However, 
as he would have to pass through the village 
a little later on, or make a wide détour, he 
accepted the priest’s invitation and went 
along. 

As he had suspected, the Brahmin was 
curious to know why he had taken the trouble 
to come such a distance from the station on 
foot. When Alec told him it was chiefly to 
see the peacocks of Morbagh being fed, the 
priest was pleased. 

“It is a sight all India could not show,” 
he said proudly. Even in the palaces of 
Nawabs no such sight is to be seen. But, 
alas! they are getting too expensive to feed, 
they increase sofast and they harm our crops. 
So every year at the nesting season we have 
to destroy many hundred eggs.“ 

"Do you destroy the eggs of the white 
peacock too ?"' asked Alec with interest. 
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The Brahmin glanced at him sharply. 

" Yes ; we do not keep more than a couple 
of birds in the temple at a time, and one 
more couple to preserve the kind, in case of 
a bird dying." 

“Then those eggs I saw," said Alec 
eagerly, ** will you destroy them?“ 

“Yes; a little later on, answered the priest, 
“for if we break the eggs now they will have 
others." 

„Would yeu sell them to me? asked the 
boy, eager to salve his conscience. 

„No, that I cannot do; they are sacred, 
and not to be bartered like other fowl." 

“ But I would take great care of the birds," 
entreated Alec. Is it not better they shonld 
live than die in the egg; they would not be 
eaten, you know." 

The Brahmin hesitated. 

* Look! here is a rupee for two of those 
eggs. Itis all I have got, or I would offer 
more." 

The priest considered. A rupee goes a long 
way in & small Hindoo village. 

“The village folk must not know, they 
would be angry.” 

Alec consented. The Brahmin was going 
to fetch the eggs, when Alec said, Don't take 
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trating eyes upon the boy, Who killed the 
peacock ? ”’ l 

Alec started. Then the secre! was out. 
The figure on the skyline was no illusion. 
He felt their lives were in danger, and was 
very sorry he had got poor Tippoo into this 
trouble, but, disdaining to excuse himself, he 
spoke out bravely, “I did. And why shouldn't 
I? It is not against the laws of the land. 
The bird was wild, and game— beast or bird — 
is his who can shoot it." 

Tho priest laughed softly. 

“The sahib speaks plainly. It is well. 
Much talk is wearisome. But the sahib 
thinks one way and we another; it remains 
to be seen which way is right.” 

When Alec and Tippoo were about to 
enter the garden of the temple they noticed 
several men gathered together a short dis- 
tance away, armed with heavy bamboos and 
gesticulating angrily. It was no uncommon 
sight and would have left no impression, but 
the next moment the boys caught sight of 
the dead peacock lying near the men, and 
guessed what the trouble was. The villagers 
caught sight of them at the same time, and, 
with yells of anger, rushed at the lads with 
their formidable lathees, or loaded bamboos, 


“ A sight worth travelling across the world to see.” 


the trouble, I have brought them already with 
me," and showed him the eggs in the bag. 
The priest appeared to be too astonished to 
make any reply. He was apparently under 
the impression that Alec must have somehow 
taken them after he saw the nest. 

“ This is grect magic," said the Brahmin 
in a tone of admiration. “ Did you call them 
to you all that long way?“ 

No, I took them before your eyes, only I 
did not permit you to see it." 


“ Wonderful!" exclaimed the priest, as 


he quickly divined how it had been done. 
“It is well the sahib has this great power, 
he may need it shortly. May it be permitted 
to your servant to learn something of this 
magic?“ 

Alec, looking quickly at the face of the 
priest, saw the craftiest of expressions lurk- 
ing in his eyes. It was one of those looks 
in which a character stands revealed for a 
second, and Alec felt ho was in the presence 
of a superior intelligence—an astute man, 
who was playing with him. 

But he faced the position boldly and said, 
* What is it you want? Speak plainly.” 

^ It is well the sahib sees things so clearly, 
there will be little difficulty." Then he 
added, after a pause in which he fixed pene- 
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held above their heads, shouting, Ven- 
geance for Saraswati !"' 

Alec slipped Lis gun out of the hollow of 
his arm to be ready in case of an assault, 
and felt how wretchedly helpless they werc 
against the fury of the mob. 

In another moment, no doubt, they would 
have been clubbed to death, but the priest 
raked a hand with an imperious gesture, 
and instantly the rush was checked. 

" The time has not yet come," he said 
calmly. ‘ Assemble the others.“ 

Then he led the boys into the temple 
garden. 

In the next few minutes the crowd had 
increased ten-fold, the men leaving their 
work in the fields and hurrying into the 
village. The women, however, kept near 
their huts talking in whispers, which was a 
bad sign. 

There was angry disputing and shouting 
going on, with yells of Vengeance for 
Saraswati!” 

" You must know,” said the priest quietly, 
“ that the village community are gathering 
outside with their clubs to put you to 
death." 

„Let them try," said Alec defiantly. “ At 
least two will die before I am killed, and 
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after my death there will be a great reckon- 
ing, for my father stands high in the service 
of the sirkar, and many will go into the hands 
of the sweeper hangman.” 

The priest's lips curled unpleasantly. 

"I do not intend they shall kill you," he 
said. ' I want no thanks," he added, as 
Tippoo, in terror, began to shower blessings 
upon him. * When there was that trouble 
with the soldiers my father was sent across 
the seas for life. I do not want imprison- 
ment." 

There was evidently & look of relief. on 
Alec's face, for the Brahmin laughed ugain— 
a malignant laugh. 
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continued with a laugh, But for you I have 
devised a great plan. As that wild thing 
died at your hands, so will you be slain by wild 
things, while we look on and are innocent of 
your death. There is a rockin a ravine near 
by called the Bee Rock, where the multitudes 
of bees are uncountable like the leaves of a 
forest. There we will leave you both bound 
hand and foot, light a tire of rank grasses, 
and then see from afar off what takes place. 
Then I will send your bodies home and the 
villagers will get thanks and baksheesh. 
There will be no more trouble. The goddess 
will be avenged. and your poor servant too 
will have his vengeance for the wasted yeurs 


2 ** Who killed the peacock ?” 


« Beating out the life with clubs is a fool's 
way of doing work, and the news gets about, 
and the sirkar hears. But there are other 
ways quieter and easier. The goddess is 
avenged, and no one knows where you have 
gone. A coat picked up adrift on the Ganges 
would tell a tale, and ro one would trouble 
us.” 

Here there was much loud shouting outside 
the temple, and a head looked over the high 
garden wall and demanded of the priest 

“Bring the boys forth, for we are all 
assembled.” 

“ Go," answered the priest. '" I come in a 
minute.” Then, turning to the boys, he 


of his father’s life. Now that isa good plan, 
sahib--vou could not make a better," and 
the speaker snarled at the bays with intense 
malignity. 

Alee heard all he had to say without 
exhibiting any emotion. But poor Tippoo 
was not so courageous, and whimpered in 
terror. 

The shonting grew louder outside the 
temple— Bring them out to their death! 
We are all waiting!“ 

‘Now I go to tell them of my plan,” said 
the Brahmin sternly; “but they love to use 
their bamboos when they are enraged, and it 
will take much talk. Meanwhile, you stay 


in this room, it is safer for a time“; and he 
pushed them roughly into a little dark room 
alongside his own quarters at the end of the 
garden wall opposite to the temple. 

There was u small window with wooden 
bars high up in the wall, and immediately 
the boys were secured inside Alec asked 
Tippoo to give him a back, and, standing on 
his shoulders, he broke the wooden bars with 
the butt-end of the musket. Then, having 
fastened Tippoo’s puggaree to the window 
sill, Tippoo climbed up while Alec dropped 
outside. The boys soon left the temple 
garden behind them, and, taking advantage 
of the cover afforded by the tall growing 
wheat, stealthily made their way through 
the fields as fast as they could. 

It was nearly ten minutes after their 
escape that their flight was discovered, but 
the yell of rage came to them distinctly over 
a mile of fields, and in a few minutes tbe 
leaders of the mob were seen racing in tbeir 
direction. 

It was no longer any use crouching and 
creeping in the maize, so the boys stood up 
and ran for their lives. 

But they were no match for their pursuers. 
for many of the younger men of the village 
were athletes, nnd passed every evening 
wrestling andswinging Indian clubs, and they 
were rapidly being overtaken. 

“To the nullah! To the nullah!“ 
shouted Alec, and he and Tippoo turned in 
that direction. 

They raced along, panting for breath, vet 
ever turning their heads, only to see their 
pursners gaining fast on them. The old 
musket seemed to have grown ten times z- 
heavy in those last few moments, but Ale 
had no intention of throwing it aside. The: 
passed the spot where the fatal mistake had 
been made—the shooting of the peacock— 
und it seemed ages before they passed, fai. 
ther on, the place where they cooked th. 
partridges. The foremost of the native: 
were now only some thirty vards behir4 

them. Suddenly Alec heard Tippoo give e 
sharp ery. and, turning round, found he bad 
fallen. Before he could regain his feet ho 
would certainly have been knocked on the 
head with a bamboo lathee. Alec did mi 
hesitate for a moment; he stopped, put hi- 
gun to his shoulder, and pointed it at the 
foremost native. The man at once ecas i 
runninr, and began to retreat. He had cic 
stripped his fellows by nearly fifty vai. 
and did not relish the idea of being the d:. 
target for Alee’s musket. 

Taking advantage of the pause, the b- 


were soon speeding forward again, but th. 


hoarse cries of rage and anger of the nati. 
sounded unpleasantly close in their ears. 

“~ Alec Sahib!” cried Tippoo in his ux > 
language, you save yourself. I can iun 
no farther; my limbs give way, and in mv 
side the pain is termble. You run—nev:: 
mind me.“ 

"Only another few yards; come on, arsi 
you will bc safe," said Alec. “Let me help 
you." 

^ There is no safety till we reach the hiyh 
road, four miles away, and I cannot ran ap) 
farther." 

* Just twenty yards more, Tippoo, and I 
promise you you will be safe,” answered Alec. 

The natives were only some forty vards 
behind them. Alarmed by Alec’s pointin; 
his gun at them, they now came on in a 
mass, led by the priest. 

The boys had just passed the Bee Ra k 
about thirty yards, when Tippoo plumpe4 
down in the last stage of exhaustion, saying 
he could not go a step farther. 

Alec turned round and took several lone 
breaths to steady his nerves, und, just as the 
crowd of natives were under the Bee Rock, 
he threw forward the musket and fired — 
not into the mass of humanity before hi ni. 


but at the enormous black masses of bees 
. suspended from the rock above. 

It would be hard to describe what fol- 
lowed; but if you will try to imagine a great 
cartload of soot being shot down that rock 
upon the crowd below, you will get some 
idea of what it looked like from a distance. 
. What it felt like to the naked natives would 
. be harder to say, but & hundred red-hot 
. needles stabbing into your body all at once 

might give a faint conception of the attack 
of those terrible bees. 

Yells of agony rent the air as one after 
. another plunged into the stream, while those 
who could not swim ran along the bank, 
endeavouring to escape from their remorse- 
less enemies. The high wall of the nullah 
:.on one side and the stream on the other 
- hemmed them in. 

Part of a great hive had fallen like a 
barrier between the boys and the natives, 
and so the latter could only escape in the 
direction from which they had come. 

Scarcely one in that crowd went un- 
scathed. . Even the swimmers, whenever 
they brought their heads out to breathe, 
were at once set upon. 

As soon as Alec had fired that fateful shot, 
he made Tippoo get on his back and ran 
with him a couple of hundred yards before 
he felt they were safe. But even they did 
not escape without a few stings. Then from 
a distance they looked back and saw the 
swarm chasing the villagers, who had entirely 
forgotten their desire for revenge in their 
anxiety to get out of range of the furious 
swarm. 

Their last glimpse of the scene showed 
Saraswati’s priest, overcome by the stings, 
being carried away unconscious by the vil- 
lagers. Little had he thought that the 
punishment he had devised for the boys 
would be meted out to him so soon! 

It was not surprising to find when the 
boys got home that one of the eggs was 
broken. The other hatched successfully, 
and a beautiful white peacock took its place 
in the menagerie. 

But when it dances on the lawn, the 
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admiration of all beholders, Alec can’t help 
thinking how nearly that bird cost him and 
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Tippoo their lives that day ia Morbagh, the 
garden of peacocks. 
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IV.- - MRS, CALVERT, MRS. LYTiT, AND THE CANNIBAL KING. 


“Tf anything conld have increased our admiration of 
their heroiznt, it was the unaffected manner in which, 
when pressed by us to relate the eireuinstances of their 
awtul visit, Mrs. Calvert and Mrs. Lyth spoke of it as 
the simple performance of an ordinary duty. —CAPTAIN 
ERSKINE, R.N, 

Tu lovely verdant Viwa, one of the 254 
1 islands of the Fijian group, in the 
Pacific Ocean, lay basking, as it were, in the 
sultry rays of an almost vertical sun. A 
gentle sea-breeze just faintly stirred the 
heavy fronds of the feathery palm trees, and 
rustled through the broad leaves of the bread. 
fruit and banana trees that so picturesquely 
overhung and shaded the numerous huts of 
the natives dotted abont the sea-shore and 
the nearer hill-slopes. The ocean, of tur- 
quoise blue, stretched away apparently into 
. infinity, here and there studded with other 
. small islands of coral formation, violet-tinted 
against a sky of sapphire. Across the great 
profound a few woolly clouds lazily drifted 
on their way, throwing purple shadows upon 
the sunlit sea. A few native fishing-boats 
glided hither and thither, or lay supinely at 
anchor, whilst their half.nude brown occu- 
pants endeavoured in a desultory sort of 
fashion to capture some of the finny shoals 
that swarmed in the ocean beneath them. 


A primitive-looking bungalow, thatched 
with dried grass and built entirely of wood, 
stood upon a gentle ascent not fur from the 
shell and coral strewn sunds, on the farther 
margin of which the waves curled over and 
broke in showers of spumy scud. In the 
verandah of this rude but cool dwelling sat 
two English ladies, Mrs. Calvert and Mrs. 
Lyth, endeavouring to teach a group of 
brown children to read and write; for they 
were the wives of two missionaries who, at 
the time of which I am writing, wereaway 
on a distant island preaching to the 
natives. 

As the ladies gazed for & moment at the 
lovely scene which lay before them like a 
gorgeous panorama, they perceived a native 
boat approaching the strand at a rapid pace. 
The tiny craft had a voluminous white 
cotton sail set, and was steering straight for 
& little sandy cove which lay immediately 
beneath the missionary bungalow. 

“I wonder who is in that boat," observed 
Mrs. Calvert to her friend. It appears to 
have come from the direction of Viti Levu 
or Bau." 

“We shall soon know, I think," replied 
her friend, “ for they evidently intend to run 


their boat up on the beach quite close to us. 
Perhaps they have brought news of seme 
kind." 

It was news indeed, and of a terrible 
nature! l 

The boat having been safely beached, two 
men who had voyaged across in her ran at 
the top of their speed towards the bungalow. 
In a few minutes they had arrived panting 
and breathless in front of the verandah, 
where the ladies stood anxiously awaiting 
them. Anxiety and horror were legibly 
stamped on the features of the swarthy 
voyagers. 

In terror-stricken tones and with much 
impressive gesticulation they poured out their 
gruesome story in their rapid, nervous native 
dialect, which was thoroughly understood by 
Mrs. Calvert and Mrs. Lyth. 

It seemed that King Tanoa, & savage and 
cruel despot, who reigned over Bau, had 
lately been engaged in subduing some re- 
fractory tribe which had rebelled against his 
authority. Victorious in the fight, this 
bloodthirsty old potentate had taken a large 
number of prisoners, amongst whom were 
fourteen women. These wretched creatures 
had been condemned by the ruthless Tanos 
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to be killed, offered in sacrifice, and then 
cooked and eaten. The messengers an- 
nounced themselves as members of the 
smitten tribe, adding that they had managed 
to escape from the grip of the tyrant, and, 
having procured n boat, determined to cross 
over in all haste to Viwa in order that they 
might invoke the assistance of the English 
missionaries. 

Very blunk did these poor fellows look 
when they learnt that those they sought 
were far away across the sea on another 
island of the groap. 

The two ladies were greatly shocked by 
the story they had just heard, for they 
knew very well that old King Tanoa was not 
only a brutal tyrant, but also a cannibal of 
the deepest dye, quite capable of seeing his 
awful decree carried out without the slightest 
compunction. 

" Something must be done," exclaimed 
Mrs. Calvert at length, “and there is not a 
moment to be lost.” 

For a few seconds the ladies eyed each 
other in silence. R 

“I believe I know what you are thinking 
of," said Mrs. Lyth hurriedly. ** That we ought 
to make an attempt to ——”’ 

" Yes," interrupted her friend, seizing her 
by the arm in her excitement. ‘TI believe it 
to be our duty to go to Bau ourselves, and 
intercede for these miserable victims. "The 
good God will protect us.“ 

„I'm ready to go with you," said Mrs. 
Lyth firmly. “ Let's start at once, or we may 
be too late.” 

* We must not cross over in the messen- 
gers’ boat," observed Mrs. Calvert, as she 
hurriedly made her preparations for depar- 
ture. "It might lead totheir being massacred 
if the King learnt that they had crossed over 
here to ask for assistance.” 

"Quite true," assented Mrs. Lyth. ‘ We 
must row ourselves across in our own canoe, 
for the wind will be dead against us, and it 
would be useless to try and sail." 

Mrs. Calvert agreed to this proposal, and, 
having informed the startled messengers of 
their plan, and also their own native servants, 
these two noble women prepared to start 
upon their perilous enterprise. 

“Stop one moment !" cried Mrs. Lyth. 
„These barbarous kings always like to be 
propitiated with some offering. Let's take 
him some of those whales’ teeth your 
husband has in his study.”’ 

* That's a happy idea of yours," said her 
friend, as she darted off to the back of the 
house to search for the teeth. A couple of 
fine specimens were quickly found, and, 
running down to the beach at the top of their 
speed, the two women jumped into their canoe, 
shoved her off from the shore, and, seizing the 
paddles, gave way vigorously in the direction 
of the island of Bau. 

It was a mission of life and death. Not 
only were the lives of the poor native 
prisoners at stake, but their own too. Well 
did these two Englishwomen realise this 
latter hideous fact, but it made no difference 
in their resolution. They intended to see 
the matter through, or perish in the 
attempt. 

The sea most fortunately was not rough, 
and at first the canoe spun through the water 
at a rapid pace, for the ladies could wield 
a paddle for a short distance with consider- 
able skill. Soon, however, their arms began 
to tire with the unusual strain, for their 
excitement and fear of being too late to avert 
a terrible tragedy caused them to row with 
more vehemence than was quite wise. 

Nevertheless the canoe kept bravely on its 
course, and every moment the little island 
of Bau loomed more distinctly into view right 
ahead. The heat was very oppressive, espe- 
cially 4s there was no awning to the boat. and 
the glare from the sun’s rays on the water 
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was trying in the extreme. Stall the plucky 
women toiled on, heedless of their own suffer- 
ings. 

Every moment the island grew more dis- 
tinct, with its low wooded hills and outlying 
reefs of coral rock. Beyond lay the bold 
eweeping outlines of Viti Levu. Presently 
King Tanoa’s primitive little town could be 
distinguished nestling amidst its groves of 
trees, and surrounded by carefully tilled fields 
of maize and sweet-potatoes. 

* I am beginning to feel quite exhausted," 


gasped out Mrs. Lyth at length. My arms 
feel as if they would drop off." 
“ Courage !’’ cried her friend. Another 


mile, and we shall be there." 

“What is that terrible din?" exclaimed 
Mrs. Lytb, anxiously gazing towards the 
shore. 

„Let's lay in our paddles for 1 moment," 
said Mrs. Calvert. A short res: will revive 
us, perhaps." 

Mrs. Lyth was only too thankful to avail 
herself of this suggestion. Both ladies 
strained their eyes in an attempt to see what 
was going on ashore, but could perceive no- 
thing; although the discharge of firearms, 
the beating of war-drums, and an occasional 
outburst of shouts or shrieks came borne to 
them plainly enough on the wings of the sea 
breeze. 

"I am afraid those sounds are terribly 
ominous,” said Mrs. Calvert. God grant 
we be not too late after all.” 

* Give way again ! " eried Mrs. Lyth with 
renewed energy. It makes my heart sick to 
think of what may be going on even at this 
very moment amongst those crue] cannibals.” 

Dipping their paddles into the water with 
long deep strokes, the two ladies, with anicy 
feeling of despair at their hearts, once more 
pursued their wearisome vovage. Never for 
a moment, however, did they regret their 
self-imposed mission. They now had need 
of all their fortitude, for they feared the 
worst. The horrible sounds of revelry on 
shore came, as an unspoken message of woe, 
to proclaim that the loathsome orgie of the 
bloodthirsty savages had commenced ! 

The little boat sped on. With set deter- 
mined faces the women plied their paddles 
with the regularity of automata, but their 
strokes were waxing feebler and  feebler 
every moment. Fortunately there was now 
no great distance to traverse—& mile at the 
outside. 

But every minute, ny, every second, was 
now of supreme importance. Even if the 
unholy sacrifices had commenced there 
might still be time to save a few of the 
despot's victims. Had the wind only 
chanced to have been blowing from a favour- 
able quarter that morning, half an hour at 
least might have been saved. 

As the canoe neared the line of coral reefs 
the chorus of warlike sounds &nd fiendish 
shrieks became more distinct, and it was 
possible to see to a certain extent what was 
going forward. On a broad and fairly level 
expanse of sward, situated close to the upper 
margin of the yellow sands, was an immense 
assemblage of natives, some dancing around 
a circular enclosed space, from the centre of 
which arose columns of ominous-looking 
smoke ; others capering wildly about, waving 
their weapons in the air and occasionally 
discharging muskets and pistols; whilst 
under the shade of a neighbouring group of 
palm trees stood a bevy of stalwart brown 
men, beating in a frenzied fashion upon 
King Tanoa’s huge war-drums. 

The ladies ran the canoe without hesitation 
through an opening in the outlying reefs, 
and found themselves gliding over the 
placid waters of what was almost a land. 
locked lagoon, stretching for a long distance 
east and west parallel with the shore. 

A few last desperate strokes and the 


canoe had been beached in safety. The 
ladies sprang out and hauled their tiny 
craft up a few feet on the shelving strand, 
and then, seizing the whales’ teeth which 
they had brought with them, they hurried 
away, hot and almost breathless as they 
were, in the direction of King Tanoa's so- 
called palace, which it was death for any 
woman to enter without permission. So 
busily engaged were the natives in carrying 
on their sickening rites and ceremonies, that 
they had not perceived the arrival of the 
Englishwomen's canoe upon their shores. 

“ I wonder if the King is amongst these 
howling savages," observed Mrs. Calvert. as 
she and her companion crossed some low 
sandhills, and came full in view of the 
crowds of natives, who occupied a large 
proportion of the space between thein and. 
the Royal Palace, which latter lay half buried 
in groves of trecs in the midst of the town, 
half a mile distant. 

* I think we had better make straight for 
the old wretch's quarters," said Mrs. Lyth 
earnestly. “I see no place of honour re- 
served for him amongst the crowds.” 

The women hurried on, carefully carrying 
their precious whales’ teeth. The natives 
now observed their approach, and possibly had 
an inkling of its purport, for some of their 
number detached themselves from the main 
body and came capering and dancing towards 
the ladies, giving utterance to menacing 
shouts, blowing on shells, and waving their 
weapons over their heads in a verv marked 
and unpleasant manner. 

“Take no notice whatever of them," said 
Mrs. Calvert firmly. “Let them see that 
we're not an atom afraid of them.” 

This was sensible advice, and although 
the natives crowded about the two women. 
jeering at them, and memacing them with 
their weapons, they did not on this occasion 
actually molest them, although they insisted 
on accompanying them to the precincts of 
the palace of their redeubtable sovereign. 

Some stalwart natives who were lounging 
about the entrance door of the large straggling 
building attempted to bar the way when ther 
saw the tumultuous crowd approaching, but 
the two ladies walked resolutely on, though 
with beating hearts, and, before the attendants 
could recover from their astonishment at 
such audacity, had passed boldly in through 
the open doorway, and found themselves 
immediately in the presence of the King, wha, 
surrounded by some of the leading members 
of his court, was squatting upon a heap of 
finely woven mats at one end of a large 
oblong-shaped apartment. 

The monarch was an old man with frizzled 
hair and a deeply furrowed brow. The ex- 
pression of his countenance was stern, bu: 
certainly not particularly cruel. For cer- 
turies it had been the custom in his countrs 
to kill and eat the prisoners taken in wsr. 
and this potentate was steeped in traditio» 
and in superstition. 

The King visibly started when the sudden 
apparition of two Europear ladies burst upon 
his astonished gaze. Murmurs of anger and 
resentment went up from the toadies wno 
surrounded him, but tbis the King checked 
by a few stern words. His tones were equa! 
peremptory, however, when heturned with a 
furious gesture to address the two English- 
women, who, pale as death, but with a nob.e 
fortitude, stood facing him with undaunted 
mien. 

“What brings the detestable white women 
to my palace at this time ? " demanded cli 
Tanoa harshly. “I have no welcome for 
them, for affairs of State are occupying a^ 
my time just now; and they must be aware 
that I have only to wave my hand and ther 
will instantly be led out to execution." 

Mrs. Calvert, being well acquainted with 
the native dialects, and naturally a fluen: 


and ready speaker, stepped forward, and 
having laid the whales’ teeth at the King’s 
feet as a propitiatory offering, commenced a 
really most impassioned harangue which at 
once arrested the attention of the potentate 
and his crowd of satellites, who seemed 
dumfounded by the eloquence of this appa- 
rently inspired woman. 

Mrs. Calvert at once perceived the impres- 
sion she had made, and this gave her conti- 
dence to proceed. Nor did she spare the King, 
telling him plainly that if his subjects were 
really engaged in human sacrifices, and the 
revolting habits of cannibalism, a severe 
punishment would eventually be meted out 
to them by the Commodore on the station, 
whose duty it would shortly be to visit that 
portion of the Pacific. 

At this moment there was a tremendous 
uproar outside the palace, and, as this showed 
no signs of subsiding, King Tanoa was himself 
obliged to sally forth and quell the tumult. 
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The savages, worked up to a perfect frenzy 
by the bloodthirsty scenes they had been 
witnessing, were demanding, with hysterical 
fury in their tones, that the two white women 
should be sacrificed on their heathenish 
altars. 

With considerable difficulty theold monarch 
induced these monsters to disperse. He was 
accustomed to dealing with refractory 
subjects, but on this particular occasion a 
revolution against his authority seemed at 
one time imminent; the first act of which 
would undoubtedly have been the immediate 
massacre of the missionaries’ wives. 

The ladies looked anxiously and earnestly 
at the King’s face as that potentate returned 
with a considerable assumption of dignity 
to the room, and reseated himself on the 
heap of mats. It wore an impenetrable 
mask, however, and betrayed absolutely no- 
thing. 

After looking fixedly at the Englishwomen 
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for a few moments, the monarch at length 
broke silence : 

* Those who are dead are dead, but those 
who are alive shall live." 

He was ever a man of few words, but what 
he said could, as a rule, be relied upon. 

Mrs. Calvert and Mrs. Lyth were overjoyed 
at hearing the King's decision, and the 
former thanked him effusively for acquiesc- 
ing in their wishes, only begging that he 
would immediately give orders that any 
prisoners that remained alive should be 
delivered into their hands. This was done 
forthwith, and the two plucky women hired an 
extra canoe, and returned in triumph to Viwa 
with five rescued victims—a triumph sadly 
blurred, however, by the knowledge that 
many of the unhappy prisoners had perished 
by & cruel and ignominioua death, and were 
at that moment in the native ovens, which 
had been thoroughly heated some hours 
before. 


ON TIE CHOICE OF A CC. CAPTAIN. 


By O. R. BORRADAILE, Secretary of the Essex County Cricket Club. 


(Fo make a successful cricket club there are 

many important points to be considered, 
and one of the most important, if not the 
most important, is the selection of a cap- 
tain. 

First of all, a captain must have a thorough 
knowledge of the game. It is not at all 
necessary that he should be the best player 
on the side; probably in a great many cases 
this would be rather a drawback than an 
advantage, as he would be more likely to 
think of himself than his side, and this 
would prevent him doing full justice to his 
team. 

A selfish man could not possibly make a 
good captain, so the first thing after know- 
ledge of the game is undoubtedly unselfish- 
ness. Now, supposing you had a selfish man 
as captain, what would be the result? If 
he were a bowler he would always choose 
the best end to bowl; if a bat, he would 
always put himself in when the wicket 
was at its best; result—discord among his 
team, and a reputation gained for doing 
everything for himself and nothing for his 
side. 

There is another virtue a captain must 
possess, and that is the power to instil con- 
tidence into his men. They must feel that 
he is doing everything which he considers 
best for his side. Once let a team think that 


the captain does not know more than they - 


do themselves, and the result is fatal; they 
draw their own conclusions, and do not pay 
enough attention to his directions. Then, 
on the other hand, the captain must have 
confidence in his men. He must feel that 
they are all working together for one common 
object, and that is "victory." He must 
never think of defeat, but go on to the bitter 
end, hoping against hope that something 
may turn up. 

Many a match has been won or a game 
saved by the diplomacy of the “ skipper." 
Take, for instance, the captain of the fielding 
side. Two men are well set; they have been 
in for some time ; change after change in the 
bowling has been tried without effect. At 
last a catch is given, dropped, much to the 
disgust of all the fielders, but to no one more 
so than to the unfortunate would-be catcher. 
What should the captain do? Turn round and 
slang the poor unfortunate victim? Certainly 
not; rather turn round and say to him, 
Never mind, old chap, better luck next 
time.“ Abuse would do no good, and is 
much more likely to make him miss the next 


opportunity he has. It is hard to keep your 
teinper, but it pays best in the long run. 

The last paragraph reminds me of yet 
another virtue that a captain must possess — 
that is, a good temper. A man has no right 
to take the post of captain unless he bas a 
very even temper. How can he expect his 
men to obey him if he is irritable? They 
could not admire him; they would always 
be afraid of him, and looking out for an out- 
burst of strong words. A good captain must 
rule his men by respect rather than by force 
of language. 

Yet there is the other side of the picture. 
A captain must not be too easy-going, espe- 
cially when his side are fielding; he must 
be smart, always on the alert for something 
to turn up, and he must show a good example 
himself. It is no use for him to shout 
“Back up!” unless he himself does it as 
well. He must be always watching every 
movement of the batsman, and should par- 
ticularly notice any weak stroke that he (the 
batsman) may have, and alter his tield 
accordingly. Then he should listen to any 
suggestion the bowler may make with regard 
to the alteration of the field, as very often a 
bowler can see better than even the captain 
where an extra man is necessary. Anyhow, 
in nine cases out of ten it is worth while to 
try the experiment, for if it does not answer 
you can always change back again. 

Another thing a captain should try and 
avoid is worrying the field. I have seen many 
captains continually changing their field from 
one place to another for apparently no rhyme 
or reason, and there is nothing so annoying 
as a fidgety captain. There is an old saying 
that “a nod is as good as a wink to a blind 
horse; so it should be with a captain, a nod 
or a slight motion of the. hand to indicate 
where you wish a man to go should be 
sufficient if you have your men under proper 
control. Shouting to your men to go farther 
back or to come nearer in only attracts the 
attention of the batsman and does away with 
the effect. Tell your men to keep their 
eyes always on you so that the slightest 
wish may be attended to at once. 

A captain, if possible, should always field 
near the wicket for choice, as he can direct 
his men so much the better without attract- 
ing the attention of the batsmen ; personally 
I should prefer a captain to be wicket- 
keeper, but, of course, this is not always 
possible; the next best place is one of the 
slips or point. 


A captain cannot pay too much attention 
to his side's fielding; in these days of 
averages this department is too often most 
awfully neglected. You will find good kats- 
men galore and plenty of good bowlers, but 
how often do you really find a good fielding 
side? Take for example the county elevens 
of the present day. One or two may be con- 
sidered good, three or four passable, the rest, 
to say the least of it, indifferent. If the 
county captains would play more men for 
their fielding alone I am quite sure more 
matches would be won. I would muck rather 
have two or three average good bowlers, a 
first-class wicket-keeper, and a fine fielding 
side to play with, than three or four first- 
class bowlers and a bad fielding side. Iam 
sure the former would win more matches 
than the latter. If the papers that are so 
fond of publishing batting and bowling 
averages would also publish n list of dropped 
catches, with their cost, I am sure captains 
would endeavour to make their teams more 
efficient in the field. There is nothing in the 
game of cricket so pretty to watch as a good 
fielding side, but it is at the present time not 
studied sufficiently. My last piece of advice 
to all captains is this don’t have your men too 
much at the nets, but have them out on the 
field practising catching, fielding, and throw- 
ing in; it may not be such fun, but if you wish 
to win your matches it is the only way to 
assure success. 
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OUR SCHOOLBOY CHAMPIONS AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


T London Schools Athletic Association 
is one of the most noteworthy move- 
ments of our time. It has been left to 
the teachers in our Board and National 
Schools to consider how best they can put a 
stop to the love of betting and gambling ; 
and it would seem that they can only do this 
by inculcating the love of cricket, football, 
running, and swimming among the boys who 
are under their care. 

A few days ago, I had a chat with Mr. 
Cook, Secretary of the Tottenham Schools 
Sports Association and Vice-Chairman of the 
Athletic Championships Association, who has 
had a great deal to do in connection with this 
movement, and, so far as general sports are 
concerned, has had no little share in bringing 
about the present state of prosperity. 


It will be news to a great many of our 
readers that every year, at some centre like 
the Crystal Palace, the boys of the London 
Elementary Schools run off a series of cham- 
pionships for which there has been a most 
elaborate preparation. In the case under 
notice in this article the Lord Mayor of 
London and Miss Green gave away the prizes, 
and a gathering of some ten thousand people 
witnessed the efforts of the young people 
alony the Crystal Palace track. 

The whole of London and the suburbs can 
send competitors, and for this purpose the 
schools in various districts are grouped 
together. Thus, South London, Finsbury, 
Tottenham, Richmond, Marylebone, and 
Hackney are some of those grouped associa- 
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tions which have shown great interest in the 
matter of promoting. healthy sports. Each 
association has its own colours, and the 
rivalry between the schools in each district is 
most healthy and stimulating. 

At the Palace there were a hundred yards 
boy’s race, a quarter-mile race, a half-mile 
race, and a thousand yards race, and the lads 
in these show great zeal. For instance, over 
two thousand entries were received, anda large 
number of inter school races had to be arranged 
before the finals were run off at the Palace. 

A large Challenge Cup is to be the chief 
trophy, and will be competed for annually 
at the Printing and Allied Trades’ Charity 
Sports, by the children of the London 
District Elementary Schools, for their 
Amateur Athletic Associations’ Champion- 


Group of the Competitors. 


ship. and points will be awarded as follows: 
The first will have six marks, the second four 
marks, the third two marks. and the fourth 
one mark, the group of schools securing 
most successes becoming the holder of the 
coveted trophy. 

This year the races took place in June. 
In the hundred yards race, the first prize 
was won by W. E. Narraway of South London, 
while H. N. Sarll secured the second place; 
Berryman of Richmond secured third place, 
with Le Jeune of Tottenham fourth. The 
first prize for each race was a gold medal, 
the second a smaller gold medal, and the 
third a silver one. The boys appeared in 
proper running costume, and, after & very 
keen struggle indeed, which was watched 


with great interest by the spectators, tbe 
South London boys came off easy victors. 

The quarter of a mile race produced some 
twelve competitors, and, after a grand 
struggle between the South London and 
Tottenham boys, Narraway and Sarll again 
were returned as prize-winners. There wz: 
great cheering when the maroon and whit- 
(the colours of the Sonth London team) were 
seen to be winning; while two Totter- 
ham boys, Lewis and Cavanagh, whose 
colours were pink and black, secured the 
third and fourth places. It was pretty to see 
the good humour and rivalry between the 
north and south of the metropolis—a rivalry 
which, in the cricket field and football field, 
has been keenly shown. 

The half-mile scratch race secured some 


( Photo by Russert & Sons. 


thirty entries, and the winner was W. Kirkby 
of the Maynard Road School: while 
G. Williams of Tottenham was second, 
W. Gandin of Richmond was third, and 
T. Sansum of South London was fourth. The 
race produced a magnificent struggle, and 
evidently the competing schools had selected 
their best champions, and the winner did not 
secure the first prize, which was a handsome 
set of carvers, without & hard fight. Th« 
second prize was a writing-desk and letter- 
rack, the third prize was a piekle frame. 
and the fourth prize a book, Men who 
have made the Empire.“ 

In the thousand yards race S. Park of 
Finsbury carried dark blue and white to the 
winning-post first, F. Lake of Tottenham 
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was second, while G. P. Green of South 
London and E. Murthy. also of South London, 
were victors. In the result the South London 


won the trophy with, seventeen points, 
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Schools have taken the matter up actively. 
What, however, is needed is that some persons 
should do for sport what the Religious 
Tract Society has done for religious educa- 
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Athletic Association recognise the gathering, 
‘and there is not likely to be an encourage- 
ment given to Professional Sport. 

We give herewith two special photographs, 


Tottenham came second with eight, and the 
only other associations to secure representa- 
tions were Richmond and Finsbury. 

It is only two or three years since these 
gatherings were inaugurated, and the Board 


X Prizewinners. 


tion in theschools. Inquiries of the masters 
at the schools to which the winners belong 
show that those who play best are also good 
at their books, and that in or out of school 
they are equally successful. The Amateur 
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taken by J. Russell & Sons of Baker Street, 
w., the one showing the special champions 
of the various schools, and the other the 
winners, the winner of the cup being in the 
centre. 
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ENTOMOLOGY. 
By TIE Rev. THEODORE WOOD, F. E. s. 


8 the season Is fast drawing to a close, the collector, 

during September, should make the best use of his 

time. And he will find the carlier purt of the month, 
at anv rate, fairly productive. 

As far as butterflies are concerned, the two Cinuded 
Yellows will still be flying. although. as thev were 
so very abundant last year, they are not likely to 
he plentiful. Possibly, too, a stray Queen-of-Spain 
Fritillary (Argynnis Latona) may turn up in a clover 
field near the sea. Then ail the Vancssas are on the 
wing. The great prize. of. course. is the Camberwell 
Beauty ( V. ant ſopa): but I can't tell vou where to look 
for it. as it has no eettled haunts, and may turn up 
almost anywhere—except in Camberwell. It is one of 
those insects, in fact, which one “flukes.” A beginner 
may get it in his very first season, while many an old 
col'ector has never seen it alive at all. 


DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


SEPTEMBER. 


Next in point of rarity comes the Comma 
(V. C-album), which is a West-of-England butterfly, 
and seems to be gradually i aud next to 
that is the Large TVortuiseshell (T. polychloros), which 
aleo appears scarcer than it used to be. I don’t think 
that I have seen more than two specimens in the last 
ten vears. On the other hand, the Painted Lady 
(V. carduts has become much more plentiful. I know 
a collector who offered his young brother, fifty vears 
ago, half a crown for every specimen that he could 
bring him. Only a millionaire could afford to do such 
a thing now. j 

All the Vanessas are fond of over-ripe fruit, and a 
few half-rotten plums will make an excellent bait. 
You may find them sitting, too, on the trees which you 
“sugared” over night for moths. I remember passing 
through a wood one fine September morning ani 
finding ten or fifteen Scarlet Admirals on every trec. 
The hornets had a bigh time that autumn, and many 
an unfortunate Admiral waadrlven among the branches 
of the great oak in which their nest was situated, 


Then its four wings would come slowly fluttering down, 


one after the other, as its captor nipped them off before 
proceeding to feast upon its body. 

If you can obtain access to a bed of petunias, you 
will find it worth while to stand in front of the blossouis 
for twenty minutes or co ut dusk, on the chance of 
netting a Convolvulus Hawk (S conroltuli). Only 
vou must strike at it like lightning. for Convolvulus 
Hawks trave!, when thev are frightened, at the rate of 
about a mile in fifteen seconds. 

In the hottest. part of the day you ought to get the 
Humming-bird Hawk ( Macroglossa. stellatarum) at the 
same blossoms. It is fond of geraniums, too and if you 
approach it slowly und cautiously, it can be caught with- 
out the slightest difficulty. This moth turns up 
almost everywhere, I have even seen it In the Reptile 
House at the Zoo. 

Be careful to keep an eve on gas-lamps after dark. 
Most of the Thorns are on the wing, and artificial light 
has a wonderful attraction for them, though they can't 
bear the sun, aud have a very.strong objection to the 
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moon, The Large Thorn (Ennomos alniaria) used to be 
one of the rurert of British moths, Buta few years ago 
® wretched individual styling himself au entomo!ogiat 
importel a lot of eggs from the Continent and laid 
them down near Dover ; and now Large Thorns turn up 
almost every where along the south-eastern coasts, But 
who wauts half-naturaliaed foreigners ? That * ento- 
mologist deserves the punishment so beloved of the 
Mikado—" something lingering, with boiling oil in it.” 

But there are other Thorns as well, which really are 
Britishera, and street lamps are the very best places to 
find them. Electric lamps are better than gas, and 
even in large towns moths simply flock to them, afford- 
ing a «plendid harvest to the collector who stands by 
with a net. You can't elimb these, of course, as you 
cau Jamp-posts. But then there is no need to. Tho 
moths are too dazzled to settle, and simply dash wildly 
about till they tlutter down to the ground iu sheer 
exhaustion. 

"Sugar" on every favourable evening, and he sure 
to get your first round iu before dark ; for motlis flv 
very early now, and you may very likely fill half your 
boxes before lighting your lantern. But ns svon as the 
ivy comes into bloom you cau put your sugar-tin away. 
Then take every pill-box you can lay hands on, 
and go off to the blossoms. On a really good night the 
sight is perfectly wonderful. Every spray is literally 
crowded with wasps and spiders and beetles and motlis, 
with here and there a belated and still balf-tipsy bee 
ot butterfly thrown in. Insects are simply jostliug one 
another fora place at the banquet. New-comers are 
coustantly flying up. Out of such a multitude you 
scarcely know which to take and which to leave. And 
before the evening ia half over you have to tear home 
and empty your boxes in order to come back and fill 
them over again. 

An experience such as this {s exceptional, I know. 
Still it does come to one, now and again. I have seen 
half a mile of ivy-covered park feucing so thronged 
with moths that there was scarcely one single vacant 
bloesom on it from end to end. If I had had a barrow- 
load of pill-boxes with me I could easily have filled 
them all. 

On evenings when you can't sugar or visit the ivy- 
bloom, turn your attention to caterpillars, You can 
fiud numbers of these on low-growing plants, and as 
most of them are pretty well full-fed by now they will 
give you very little trouble. Don't overcrowd either 
your collecting-box or your brecding-cages, give them 
fresh food at least once every day, and on no account 
interfere with thei when tbey begin to spin up. A 
couple of inches of sand or finely sifted earth should of 
course be placed at the bottom of every cage, for the 
convenience of such caterpillars as burrow ; and when 
they have once gone down they should b2 left, quite 
undisturbed till the moths appear in the spring. 


The Boy Himself, Poultry Run, Aviary, 
Rabbitry, Pigeon Loft, Kennel, 
Gardens. 


By Dn. GORDON STABLES, M.D, R.N. 


THE Boy HiwsELF.—The boy who is always thinking 
about his own health, persistently studying his features 
and appearance in the looking-glass, taking measure- 
ments of his chest, calves, and biceps, trembling 
with fear if he sees a pimple on his face or neck, and 
perpetually comparing himself with other lads of his 
own age, is not what one might term a wholesome boy. 
He is too self-conscious—either naturally, or through 
errors ju the regulation of his life, dieting, etc. or 
through having given himself up to the unspeakably 
evil habits that I am sorry to say are 80 prevalent at 
some schools and which lead to the very gravest 
consequences if not speedily relinquished—once and for 
all. Do not forget, lads, that one of the laws of Nature 
tells us, in language which is unmistakable, that the 
fittest, and only the fittest, shall survive. Boys and 
young men who tamper with themselves are not the 
fittest, either morally or physically. Nature keeps a 
balance-sheet, and is terribly, fearfully, exacting. She 
will be pnid to the uttermost farthing, and often 
such evil habits lead to premature old age, utter in- 
ability to enjoy life or to be as others are: ay, and to 
ailments which I do not wish even to mention here lest 
I frighten you. 

Then, instead of trusting to their father’s own doctor, 
when they find themselves getting weak and wretched, 
the poor boys fall into the hands of the vile quacks 
with whom every town in this country unhappily 
teems. Schools are flooded with the literature of tliese 
villains, and the last state of boys who fall into their 
hands is worse than the first, 

Never a week passex that I do not receive letters 
asking me questions which are, to say the least, most 
sad, and which display terrible ignorance on a subject 
which is really and truly of national importance. I 
trust what I am now writing may serve in some 
measure as a warning to the boys of the B. O. P.“ 
They are our own special boya, and I would like every 
single one of them to grow up healthy, strong, and 
inoral, fit therefore in all ways to take their stand in 
life, and to fight or struggle, whether iu peace or in 
war, for the land that gave them birth. Let me add 
here that all letters on health, as on all other subjects, 
must be addressed to the Editor of the B. O. P.,“ for I 
am too busy a man to reply to avy reader of our paper 
by post. 


Tun Povr' rnv Res.—It will be high time now to 
weed out your run. I mean that hens that have 
finished their second scason's laying had better now be 
fattened for the market. Moreover, you do not want to 
keep a whole lot of cockerels to eat their own heads off, 
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and yours also, and to fight and squabble and spoil 
each other's plumage. 

If you have not yet begun your autumn cleaning and 
repairing, it is high time you did, for no creature 
thrives well if kept in a state of filth, least of all fowls. 
I wish to point out to you, however, that this autumn 
cleaning must not be the only one, for every week you 
should see to it that the poultry run la tidy. 

Feed your pullets well. I hope you have some of the 
winter layers. But take care not to make them fat, 
else you will have precious fcw egga. 


THE AVIARY.—Have you put away your breeding 
cages? Not without thoroughly cleaning them, I hope. 
Many boys who have been unsuccessful in breeding 
way attribute their ill-luck to having placed the cages 
in a badly ventilated room or in a darkened apartment. 
Remember tbut we are ull children of the sun, all the 
aniwal creation I mean, and that not even a mole can 
live constantly underground. You have no doubt 
separated hens from cocks. Your pets will soon resume 
their wiuter avocations, and these are to sing and be 
happy and look pert aud cheeky until the sweet spring- 
time returns and with it the breeding season. 

Buntings.—Yellowbammer or skite; the common 
bunting, ciel and black-headed bunting, are all becd 
birds, und, although they like a little German paste, 
should have aa their staple diet cunary seed, millet, 
rape, with a little maw and a little Lemp. 

Birds losing their feathers,—They should be removed 
toa very well lighted or sunny apartment and have 
egg food and a little hemp as well us the ordinary 
secda. 


Tug RABRITRY.— Keep very clean. If you once bave 
an outbreak of any kind among your bunnies it will 
hardly pay to lia ve a cure. Collect bedding now when 
it can be gathered clean and free from dust. Store it 
also in some very clean place. 


THE PIGEON Lort.—Go ín now for your autumn 
mancuvres in the shape of * spring cleaning," as an 
Irishman might say. Have you bought that book on 
pigeons yet? If so, pray study it, aud you will have 
far fewer questions to ask me. I believe there is a hand- 
book on breeding and training carrier pigeons also. I 
mean not the so-called carrier, but the Belgian 
voyageur—the chap that carries letters and messages, 
you know, Well, this makes a splendid fancy, and I 
would be so pleused if our rea ders went in for it. 


THE KEXNEL.—Pray do not keep your dog on chain. 
Take care to train him well, and he will be a great 
comfort to you. But do not let bim get over-fat—just 
in good condition. Keep inthe house nt night. Dogs 
that bark at night are generally those who have no 
comfort and are neglected in the matter of water and 
fool. But they are a terrible nuisance to the neighbours. 
If you have to travel and do not wish to take your 
dog with you, do asI do, and patronise Bpratt'a splendid 
Sanatorium. This is a perfect home, and dogs sent 
here are safe. 


THE Gan DENS.—Tliese should now be a mass of 
autumn bloom. Rake and stir up ground everywhere, 
and down with weeds. Don't forget that in a garden 
everything that grows out of placeis a weed. Potatoes 
are splendid vegetables, but when they come up in the 
middle of your onion bed they are weeds. Trim hedges, 
keep lawns tidied, rolled, and shaven, and stir up the 
earth in borders. This is apt to become hard and 
baked in sunshine after rain. 
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CHESS. 


Problem No. 601. 
Bv F. MÖLLFR. 


| BLACK. | 
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| WHITE | 11-12-23 pieces. 


White to play and mate in four (4) moves. 


— 


That fine game between Steinitz (White) 
and Bardeleben (Black), played at Hastings 
in 1895, is the following: 


White. Black. 

1. P—K 4 P—K4 

2. Kt -K B 3 Kt—Q B 3 

3. B—B 4 B—B 4 

4. P—B 3 Kt—B 3 

5. P—Q 4 PxP 

6. Px P B—Kt 5 ch. 

7. Kt—B 3 (a) P—Q 4 

8. PxP K Kt P 

9. Castles B—K 3 
10. B—K kt 5 B—K 2 
11. Bx Kt QBxB 
12. Ktx B Q x Kt 
13. Bx B Kt x B (b) 
14. R—K sq. P—K B 3 
15. Q—K 2 Q-Q2 
16. Q R—B sq. P—B 3 (c) 
17. P—Q 5 Px P 
18. Kt—Q 4 K—B 2 
19. Kt—K 6 K R- E sq. (d) 
20. Q—Kt 4 P—K Kt 3 
21. Kt—Kt 5 ch. K—K sq. 
22. Rx Kt ch. K- sq. (c) 
23. R—B 7 ch. K —Kt sq. 
24. R—Kt 7 ch. K —R sq. (f) 
25. RxP ch. Resigns (9) 


Notes. 
(a) Most players prefer B—Q 2, for Black 
could have played 7, —Kt x P. 8, Castles, 


Bx Kt. 9, Px B, P- 4, ete. 
(b) KxB would have been better for 
Black. S 


(c) K—B 2 was preferable. 

(d) This prevents R—B 7. 

(e) K x R would have produced 23. R--K 
sq. ch, K—Q 3. 24, Q—Q Kt 4 ch., R- B4 
25, R—K 6 ch., Qx R. 26, Ktx . P—Kt 3. 
27, Kt x R, etc. 

(f) K—B sq. 25, Kt * Pech., KxR. 26, 
QxQ ch., etc. l 

(gy K—Kt sq. 26, R—Et 7 ch., K—R sq. 
27, Q—R 4 ch, KxR. 28, Q—R 7 ch. 
K—B sq. 29, Q—R 8 ch., K—K 2. 30, C 
Kt 7 ch., K— K sq. 81, Q—Kt 8 ch., K — 
K 2. 32, Q—B 7 ch., K--Q sq. 33, Q—B ^ 
ch., Q—K sq. 34, Kt—B 7 ch., K—Q 2. 
35, Q—Q 6 mate. 

Move 17, P—Q 5, produced a clever attack 
with the Kt. 


Solution of No. 600.—1, R-QR8, Kx ht 
(ora). 2, Kt—Kt 8 ch.. K—Q sq. à, Kt- 
B 6 mate. (a) Kt—Kt 5. 2, K—Rt8, Kt « 
P. 3, R—R6 mate. A masterpiece in posi 
tion and solution. 


TO CHES3 CORRESPONDENTS. 
J. A. S.— Please send further explanations, 


G. H.—Yours will appear next time. Although it bas 
been published in Leeds, it will be welcome to our 
solvere, for it is as clever as No. 600. 


B. A. 8.—You are right about the names of the squire 
and the pieces. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
TOMMY. 


By H. Sr. JOHN SEAMER. 
E was his father's eldest son, he was his mol bet: 


pet, 

They did not want to lose their boy—at all events 
as yet ; 

So to keep him out of mischief (aod she did s— 
more or less) 

They engaged for his tuition a Superior Governess 
But he wanted licking into shape, 
He needed keeping in his place; 

It was taming he required, not to get all he desires, 

And to learn there were others in the race. 


She taught him how to read and write, aud alw ben 
to speak ; 

Taught him a little Latin, and a very littie Grech . 

Some French and some aurithmetic— algebra suc 
begau — 

But what she didn't teach him was to be a bttc 
man. 


She taught him Arthur’s History of England, and 
sbe tried 

A course of Mangnall's Questions and of Dr. Brewer's 
Guide ; 

Calisthenics and deportment (cricket wasn't in her 
line), 

Geography, the use of globes, but never discipline. 


He grew into a feeb'e imitation of a girl, 

His velvet suit was spotless, his hair always in curl. 

lt was true he had a temper, and a nasty temper 
too, 


, 

Which gave his Governess as much or more than she 
could do. 

His mother would not let him be corrected as he 
should ; 

Sha never could believe thut he was otherwise than 
good ; 

Aud he became what all spoilt boys invariably 
become— 


Conceited and a prig, the petty tyrant of his home. 


One day he teased his sistcr till she went upstairs 
to cry; 

He bullied his young brother, and he blacked his 
little eye ; 

He set the terrier on the cat, and played the general 
fool, 

So his father said: “Confound him! 
to boarding school ! 
What he wants is licking into shape, 
What he needs is keeping ín his place; 

Jt ts taming he requires, not to get all he desires, 

And to learn there are others in the race.” 


He shall go 


He went—you'd hardly think him the same Tommy 


as before ; 

He isn't quite ao tidy, and bis fair hair curls no 
more ; 

The velvet suit haa disappeared, and in its stead he 
wears 


Serge, rather soiled about the knees and showirg 
signs of tears. 


He wanted, ete. 


But he’s learning not to bully, and his temper to 
control ; 

He's, learning to play cricket, and to make a shot at 

al ; 

He has learnt to take a licking, and to take it with 
wood grace; 

He knows that he's no genius, and he knows his 
proper place. 


For they've taught him many things that he could 
never learn from books, 

And his character is forming, if he's suffered in his 
looks ; j 

His education mayn't be on the Governess's plan, 

But he's getting on, and presently will grow into a 
man. 


Ler he wanted licking into shape, 
He needed keeping in his place; 


It was taming he required, not to get all ke desired, 


And to learn there were others in the race. 


THE FOUR FOURS. 


By H. F. L. MEYER. 
(Continued from pages 416 and 551.) 


x our last article we had arrived at the 

first break, which is 113, and we now 

conclude this arithmetical puzzle with a few 
dificult numbers : 


4 
— 
ista time. 
4 of 
4 
444-4 Io 
119 = 125 =" 
4 4 
4444 4* 
1?1 P 3 — 7 
P 130- 4 4 
4 
ie 4 133-4 % 


= 1 1 ® of 
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4 E (v'4vi 
133 = ----, — 4/4 1352 7. 
4 x of "À * 4 
44—/4 444 74 
141 = . 5 
MER! ^^ d 
EE 
—1—ö 4 15224 K 44— 4 
44 4 4 
153=-—. - 1542  —-—.4 
4 4 * · 
UT 
155 = 4 f 156 4(4+ «^ 4) 
4 i "e 
^ of 
158- (4x44 „4 159- 4 
"dí * 4 
s / i 44 
162 = (AJ 1) 165 = i 
4 4 . 4 
44 JA 4 
169=( ~ | -) 202 -4'- 7- 
^4 4 
4 : 4x4 /4 
210= .(4— Vi) 289- — 
4 74 
4x 4 
300 4 44 4600 
4 x 4 


331776 4x 4x 4x 4 663052 (4 (4)! 


Still greater numbers can be made by 
means of the powers. An enthusiast may 
discover how many breaks there are in the 
second, the third, etc., hundred. The first 
hundred has no break, which proves that the 
4 has remarkable qualities. 

Similar puzzles can be made with other 
numbers. The 9 used in thesc five ways: 9, 


E 9 e 
99, 9. 9= 10° *) = 1—produces all numbers 
thus: 22 9 · 0; 52 /9 9 · 9; 13 = 


94/949; 14294 94:949; 29 
90 979 
979 790 9999; 20 — 0 ; 38 = 
n 994.9 
97949) (570); 41; 47 
97˙9 
— - - e 9 — e . 
(9+ V9) (4/9 4:9)—9; 50- (v9 9*9) 
9 4. «d 
m i peu . Thus the numbers from 1 to 50 
97 9 


can be written with 168 nines. 

Wben a number consists of nine of the 
ten digits, and the difference between the 
sum of the odd digits (those in the odd 
places) and the sum of the even digits is 11, 


707 


or a multiple of 11, then the number is 
exactly divisible by 11. Thus the two sums 
of 945018327 are 77 3 17 5 9225; 
2718704 14. and 25 14 = 11. 469270538 
is also divisible by 11, for 8457779714 = 38, 
and 307276 = 11: 33-11 = 22. 

More on the digits will follow. 


CUR NOTE BOOK. 


BUST OF NELSON UPON PART OF 
MAINMAST OF “VICTORY.” 


(One of the Nelson relics jnst presented by the King | 
| to the United Sercice Institution.) 


(Photo bu Lacectles, Fitzrow Street, W. 
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ANOTHER 


B. O. P.“ 


CANOE. 


F. W. WRITES from Ventnor, I. W.: I enclose a photo of u ennvas canoe which I made from instructions in your 


t Indoor Games.’ 
materials cost me only 12s., including cverything.” 


I find her to be all the writer claims for her as te ehenpness. Jfiebtvc-3, and stability. 
Here is a eopy of tbe photo in question. 


The 


AccounTANT.—See “How to become a Chartered 
Accountant " on page 491 of our nineteenth volume, 


Bnoni Wrigur.— The only particulars of the examina - 
tions that can be given are those contained in the 
printed syllabus which is sent, in reply to requests for 
information, by the Clerk to the County Council, 
Spring Gardens, S. W. 


K. O. I. N.—See the advertisements in our monthly 
wrapper. 


NovicE.— We have had an article on making picture- 
frames, but it is out of print. A book on the subject 
is published by Gill, 170 Strand. 


Crivr.—lIf vou were to write to Messrs. Blackwood, 
who were the publishers of Aytoun’s poems, they 
could probably tell you of some collection having tho 
pieces vou want. Address William Blackwood & 
Sous, Publishers, Edinburgh. 


F. W. C.- Me do not valuc stamps for readers. Buy a 
dealer's catalogue and price them out for yourself. 


7828 J. V.— We have given his portrait aod autograph 
more than once. The stories are written in French, 
He lives in France and has no knowledge of English. 


A. W.—We appreciate vour suggestion and wish it 
could be carried out. It would save us n great deal 
of trouble. 


Mavic.—1. They come from a Kennedy who settled in 
Perthshire. You will find all abou’ it in Melan. 
2. Noone can answer that authoritatively but Lord 
Lyon King-at-Artas, Where you are you cau use 
any arms you like. 


W. E. T. (Chester). 1. We are glad vou like the 
certificate, and hope vou may persevere until you 
carry off prizes und even win the goll medal. 2. 

i Your drawings are scarcely up to our standard ; but 
you would do well to persevere. 


A. S. B. (Peckham). No: we cannot supply vou with 

any such names. If you want to secure stamp 

t correspondents of the kind, you must advertise for 
them us others do in our ^ Wanted " columns. 


H. J. F. (Kent).—Thanks ; but of no use for publica- 
tion purposes. 


Percy M. Jones.—If you are building the boiler of 

copper, usc copper rivets } in. thick and flat-headed, 

| and for a steel boiler use soft iron rivets of similar 

shape jy in. thick. Very glad to hear you havo 
found the B.O.P.” so useful. 


KL1PPE.—No ; we cannot publish the private addresses 
of members of our staff ; but anything intended for 
ppecial individuals may be sent, under cover, to us. 


Q. (Glasgow ).—1t is rank quackery, 


PARALYRIS IN KITTEN (E. B.) —Feed only on milk and 
pudding. No raw meat. She is probably dead by 
this time, however. 


Boy's HEIGHT (R. H. 8. ).—Live well and quietly, take 
no stimulants—-not even beer - and no tobacco. 


BLACKHEADS (N. M. L. X.). No medical man on carth 
can cure these without leaving light pitting. 


LiaBitiry TO CoLDS (C. McK.).—Warm hath every 
Saturday night. Cold tub before breakfast dail p 
dumb-belle. Take virol. 


BrooriNG SHOULDERR (Albert), —Not strong enough 
to stand erect ? Your chest must be queer. Try 
virol as recommended to “C, McK." Cousilt a 
doctor. 


. (A. M.). Not at nigl:t, but before break - 


Dr. GORDON STABLES wishes to thank “ Gretchen” 
very much for her kind remarks through us, and is 
glad she aud her brother like his stories and advice, 
He is clad also he has so many readers in Berlin and 
New Zealand. But then the ** B.O P.” really goes all 
over the world, 


Bap Hapis (Old Reader, B. W. B., and others). 
Prayer will, of course. help vou to overcome tempta- 
tion. But you must obey all the laws of health and 
pet ome fæl or fancy that will employ your leisure 
time and turu away your thoughts from the evil that 
Will ki! you. 


To LoNGsITANKRS.--Dion't bother about tonics at all. 


“ive the bind perfect 
Ask tor the paste at 


GERMAN Paste (Mazpien. 
Hberty. Don't keep in n enge. 
any bird shop. Get Soddy's. 


Pernice Seuoor Boy.—l. See the swimming articles 
in our “Outdoor Games.’ 2. A very good examina- 
tion to work for under any circumstances, as it is so 
well known a. à test of a certain standard of 
secondary education. 3. Undoubtedly compulsory 
games are tar better than no games at all. 


Wow wow, It depends on the wood of which the bat. 
is made. The object is to prevent the wood petting 
dry. so as to break readily. Use raw linseed oil; 
put it on with rag or cotton wool—a very thin coat. 
atu time. Do uot stand the bat in a saucer of oil as 
is sometimes done: but be eareful, as you are more 
likely to oil it too much than too little. 


Kuni. Yes: “Guide ta Aecountaney," price 
half à crown, of Gee & Co., 34 Moorgate Street, Be. 


Il. . —Suel posts are generally obtained by private 
wequaintance or public advertisement. Write a 
letter, stating what vou know, to the Secretary of 
the Royal Geographical Society, Savile Row, w. 


F. B., X. E. Fand others. —How many more times? 
Cassell's “Guide to the Civil Service,” or Stauford's 
* Handbook tu Government Situations.” Any book- 
shop. 

CLAUDIUS BoMBARNS Ac.—The plant seems to be the 

snowberry, that is Sumphoricarpus racemosus: but it 

is not British, although it may grow in a hedge. 

Watch it in the autumn, and see what its fruit is 

like. 


SCHOOL MAGAZINES (Tnquirer)—Their name fs Tow 
legion.» Here are some of the better 5° The 
Uppingham School Magezine,” “The Ra 1 
“The Bradfield College Chroniele, “Tie Mar. 
burian," * The Reptonian," “The Fette “The 
Sedberghian," “The Wycombe Abbey G; f "Ti^ 


St. Leonard's School Gazette," = “Die Narovi,” 
“ The Britannia," * The Elizabethan i um 
Magazine," and ** The Haileyburian,” ne Latte’ 
we take the following - Tale of u Tie™: 2 
„Ties must he black or white.“ School R. 
“Ties need not be worn when boys are allosed t» 
change into flannels.”— Nee School Rute. 
I had a tie, a perfect dream, 
A tie of wondrous red: 
The rules compelled a cable thing 
Iustead. 


T had a tie, another tie, 
A tie of navy blue; 
I vowed l'd bring it back, and wear 
It too! 
You ask me how I worked my will ?— 
That whieh my neck had graced, 
With grace, but difficulty, girds 
My waist. 
I have a tie more favourjte still, 
Yellow and mauve and pink; 
Val don it for the journey bome, 
T think. : 
Lut till that wished-for day shat) canam 
As long as I am back, 
I'll] wear wy sober sombre wisp 
Of black ; 
Ur, happier still, in “Summer hours“ 
Iu lesson or in Hall, 
For hygiene Ill wear just nonc 


At all. To FOTV ; 


The Advance of Science! 
(The Gramnc-Meaaphcne Cured 
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A STARTLING 
CONFESSION. 


By Joun A. Hiaornson (late Royal Mail 
Steam Packet Company), 


Author of Tiro Chummy Shellbacka," etc. eta. 


CHAPTER III. 


AUS a good passage of sixty-five days we 

reached Sydney, and made fast alongside 
the quay. The “Colonel” immediately 
landed, while by arrangement I remained, 
ostensibly to look after my property, but 
really to keep watch on the two women, 
whcse married sister did not appear. Of that, 
however, they took slight heed. She must 
have gone up-country," they said. Her 
husband is a squatter.” l 

While thus conversing I was accosted by 
a respectable man-servant from the shore. 
„Beg pardon, sir," he said.“ but I think you 
must be the Reverend Peter Tucker " ; and, 
on receiving an affirmative reply, handed me 
a note that ran as follows: 


* The bearer of this is a Sydney detective. 
Point out to him the women under observa- 
tion. WILLIAM FERRETT.” 


„Very good," said IJ. Tell his lordship, 
the Bishop, that I shall be pleased to accept 
his invitation. Perhaps you would kindly 
direct some one to remove my luggage,” and 
I quietly indicated the two females thus far 
kept under daily observation. 

On reaching Ferrett 1 found him eager for 
news. “They must keep close watch on 
those women,” he said; but next morning it 
was discovered that both had mysteriously 
disappeared. Our excitement may be readily 
imagined. Anyhow, a strong escort was 
mustered, horsed, and armed, and with thein 
Ferrett and I started off in a race that would 
win or lose thirty thousand ounces of gold. 

We rode fast. Towards sunset of the tifth 
day we pulled up under cover, as the captain 
declared we were close to the shanty occu- 
pied by Freman, and known as the Burnt 
Gum Tree Hotel.” 

The captain decided that while Ferrett and 
I kept the road like men on tramp, his com- 
pany would surround the house, and act as 
occasion needed. Lcok out," he said. that 
Billy doesn’t play you a trick. He's a 
desperate scoundrel, but keeps just beyond 
our grip. Don’t hesitate to shoot if he cuts 
up nasty, otherwise he’ll bow] you over.” 

Leaving our horses behind, Ferrett and I 
struck the road, and soon reached the den 
described by Ryan. Atthe door stood Freman 
himself—a stalwart, black-bearded ruffian— 
smoking a black pipe, one arm stretched 
across the aperture, while a cabbage-tree hat 
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rested on the back of his head, and a revolver- 
case hung at his waist. 

“A hard-looking nut," Ferrett whispered, 
and then aloud-—* What cheer, mate?“ 

Without replving, Freman withdrew his 
pipe. and knocked the contents out in the 
palm of his hand —we subsequently learned 
that the latter action was a signal used by 
bushrangers to recognise one another—and 
with insolent scrutiny surveyed us from head 


to heels. * Not much," was the surly and 
suspicious reply. ‘Come from the coast, 
hey?” 


" Yes, we're tramping for work," Ferrett 
returned. Not much doing 'long shore. 
Could you put us in the way of a job, or a 
shake-down for the night, mister?" And 
the other broke into a peal of derisive 
laughter. 

„Ho, ho, ho!’’ he shouted. “I like that 
—mister! You're a new chum, an’ about 
as green as they make 'em, I reckon. 
Mister! Don't ye know as I'm plain 
Bill Freman, the boss o' the Gum Tree 
Hotel?" 

Then I saw my opportunity and seized 
it. 

„Billy Freman!" cried I, with apparent 
Satisfaction. Are you really the man I've 
been looking for this month past? Say, 
boss, do you know anything of tat?“ and, 
slipping from & finger the silver hoop 
presented by Ryan, I laid it in his palm. 

The effect was startling. With evident 
agitation he turned it toward the strong 
light of the setting sun, and keenly examined 
its inner side. A smile crossed his bloated 
features, the eyes sparkled with rising hope, 
while, gripping my wrist, arid dragging me 
indoors, he thrust me roughly into the only 
decent- looking seat in the house. 

“ Where is he?" was the intensely eager 
inquiry. “ Say, you, is he really still alive? 
and did he get away after all? Where did 
you last see him?” 

“Hush!” said I, and feigned anxiety lest 
my words should be overheard. “ He's fixed 
safe enough, and gave me that ring for vou. 
Is there anyone save ourselves in the house?“ 

* Two women who arrived this morning!” 
he snid, and Ferrett seemed astounded at 
sight of the ring. 

Two women!“ said I hastily. 
just the persons to listen. 

" What's that to you?” 

“Oh, nothing at all," I returned care- 
lessly; “ but to you it may mean a great deal. 
You are suspicious of me, that’s clear. It’s 
hard on one who has sailed half round the 
world to do you a good turn? ” 

He seemed to be looking me throuch, but 
as stoutly did I return the gaze. “Do me a 
turn," he mused, and then seized my arm. 
“Look here," he whispered eagerly, “its 
summat to do with the swag Tom collared at 
Woolloomallong, eh?“ 


"They're 
Where are they?“ 
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“But you don't trust me,” I replied evasively. 
"Listen. Ryan gave me that ring, and said: 
‘Give it to Billy Freman himself,’ says he, 
‘and tell him that although I couldn't return, 
I knew he'd be vlad to hear I'd shoved clear 
in spite of all. He was always a good pal to 
me.” " 

„But he's dend,“ came the speedy rejoinder, 
“and was buried at sea—the women said so." 

„And, of course, you'll believe them. If you 
know he’s dead, mayhap you know where the 
gold is?” 

* [ wish I did; 
won't own to it." 

* The women,” sneered I; “they seem to 
have got on your brain. I tell you that Ryan 
gave me the secret; and no woman, nor any- 
one else, was present. He reminded me of a 
service I once rendered, and that was why he 
explained about the gold. Who ure those 
women, anyway? Were they in the same 
ship?“ 

Ay, two slim-built, cute-looking critters 
that are known to a couple of Ryan's old 
gang. They pass as sisters.” 

* Fielding? " cried I, risking everything 
on the chance; “ there were two of that 
name on board." 

“ You've hit it fair," he said. They're 
asleep upstairs. They've got hold of some 
secret about Ryan, and are waiting for the 
gang. The feller as brought them up here 
went westward this morning." 

I arose hastily and pretended that a new 
idea had suddenly occurred to raise suspi- 
cions of the women’s honesty. “I see, 
Freman," I whispered, “there's cross work 
going on. I'm beginning to understand the 
meaning of Tom's papers being stolen e 
the voyage home.“ 

* What papers ?" eagerly. 

“Some that I was to have brought here. 
Ryan showed me a chart of how you were 
to strike out from this house across the 
hills; he'd put the whole track on paper, 
and 'twas that I lost. The women have it, 
be sure; and as truly as I'm standing here, 
they mean to do you out of the swag." 

His massive frame began to shake with 


the women do, I think, but 


anger. 
"Hi!" whispered he hoarsely, “I’m 
beginning to think you're right. I own 


fairly as how I had suspicions at first, but I 
b'lieve now you're straight. Ay, that ring 
could only come from Tom. If I find out 
they're deceiving me, I'll be quits with the 
lot, you'll see.“ 

" Don't. let them see me," I whispered ; 
“if so they'll know at once the game's up, 
and will find some way of warning their 
pals." 

“Trust me for that, mate," he said. 
" Hey, dear! what fools women make of 
men, to be sure! Here've I bin trying all I 
knew to make those hussies snug, and all 
the while they've bin laughing in their 
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sleeves. Hold on a bit, mate, and we'll rive 
'em summat to laugh about. Tom told you 
I'd fix you up snug, did he? 80 I will, for 
his sake; he was a man, be sure. Sax. did 
he tell you how he got clear from here that 
last night the police surrounded my house? 
Well, 'twas coming dusk when he arrived, 
and I saw he'd had a hard ride, for the mare 
was clean done, and he, poor chap! had 
been hit in the side over that Woolloomal- 
long business. Ay, in the very chair you 
have now he sat, laid his shooter on the 
table. and said he felt done. An hour after. 
wards we heard the ring of the troopers' 
horses outside. Tom nipped into the wood- 
shed, and down the tunnel he and I scooped 
out on purpose, and he got clean off. Thev 
only found the dead mare, but till to-day I 
never rightly knew where he went. Do you 
know how to find the swag?” 

If I had his paper," said I, “it might be 
possible. You know it was stolen from me, 
and with it his beautiful revolver." 

"The silver- mounted one? Why, mate, 
I'd have given pwent quid for that any 
day. 

j Wel, then," I iud. “you have the 
matter entirely in your own hands. The 
women upstairs were in the ship; they were 
always wanting to nurse your friend, but 
he wouldn't let them. We could not under- 
stand his objections, but that’s clear now— 
he knew them. They have the paper, and 
they stole his revolver too." 

"I blieve you're right. See here, mate, 
don't you let on to know anything, and I'll 
put both of you up snug for the night. We'll 
be about spry and early to-morrow ; the boys 
will be here by then. There's a game play- 
ing itself out, and Billy Freman won't be the 
loser, you bet. Well,” he added, “I reckon 
you'll be feeling hungry, eh? Ay, ay, III 
tix you real nice in no time," and with that 
consolatory observation he hurried from the 
room. 

Within a few minutes the place was filled 
with the appetising odours of fried ham and 
eggs; but with a hard wink at me, and a 
finger on his lips as a signal of caution, 
Ferrett seemed to have fallen into à deep 
reverie. 

Anvhow, it was not long before the host 
placed before us & capital supper, for the 
scantiness of which he begged to be excused, 
although assured of our entire satisfaction. 

Shortly after the completion of the meal 
Freman's quick ear detected the sounds of 
movement overhead. “The smell of the 
grub's turned 'em out," he said. ‘ Don’t 
you fear, chaps. I'll put you in the wood- 
shed, where you can smoke and talk till I 
call you. They won't remain long up; both 
were dead beat after their long spell on the 
road. Come along, I hear them stepping." 
and we followed toward the back of the 
house. 


—— T 7D — SC 


Anthor of “A Wildrowling Ade nturce," 


Mm the advent of dark and long winter 
|». evenings, many of our outdoor pas- 
times ot which I have before told B.O.P.” 
readers - came to an end. We then gathered 
together in a room of the cottage occupied by 
old Ben Haulbowline,. to listen to the stirring 
tales which formed part of the adventurous life 
he had led, atloat and ashore, for upwards of 
half a century. The simple pathetic story I 
ain now ubout to tell, as nearly as I can in 


DAFT DAVIES REVENGE. 


By Burnett FALLOwW, 


his own words, made a deeper impression on 
my mind than oft.told deeds of bold and 
reckless darinz. 

That evening we had found the old man 
silent and thoughtful. Hissunken eyes were 
fixed in a vacunt stare. He had gone back 
over the long years of a stormy life to the 
wild, free days of his youth. His boy- 
listeners were usually a noisy crew, but on 
that occasion they were held to silence by the 


* The Giant Rocket,” «te. 


deep solemnity which surrounded him. At 
last he roused and said : 

“Ay, lads, I'll tell you to-night a never- 
before-told tale of my boyhood days. It's all 
come back to me from out the mists of the 
past, and I see his face as a star illumined by 
a strangely brilliant radiance, Ay! but he’s 
Daft Davie no longer, for hes s aloft with the 
angels ! 

We were e held spellbound by the solemnity 
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of his words. No one spoke; but we waited 
in anxious expectation for him to proceed. 
He plunged into another deep reverie, but it 
was only to gather up the threads of a 
memory weakened by declining years. 

“John Steerwell, at the time I speak of, 
was foreman at the shipyard. He'd five 
sons. Two went to sea ; two worked in the 
yard, and Daft Davie was a boy at school. 
The latter, from his cradle upwards, had 
shown a lack of intelligence, hence his being 
called ‘daft.’ He never learned any lessons 
at school; or if he did in some hazy form 
commit certain passages to memory, by the 
next day his mind was a blank on the 
subject. For idleness and mischief he'd no 
equal. He becamethe bane of his school- 
master's life, who often turned poor Davie 
out of school to be temporarily rid of him. 
He was of a curious temperament, a sort of 
extremes, faithful as & dog to those who 
were kind to him, & bitter enemy to anyone 
who ill-treated him or taunted him with his 
infirmity. 

* I fear I was one of Davie’s most relentless 
tormentors. In return he played me one or 
two real shabby tricks. I don't want to 
moralise, but, looking back to those early 
days, I can't help thinking that if he'd been 
shown more kindness and consideration, his 
poor warped mind would have expanded in 
better thoughts; for he'd a kind heart in 
spite of all. However, his short life did more 
for those he left behind than a long life of 
mental darkness and obscure destiny would 
have done. 

* The hundreds of tricks we played upon 
him, his many retaliations, would not prove 
interesting. ‘They gave us at the time what 
we called fun, and I daresay he derived some 
satisfaction from paying us out. 

“ So the years came and went till most of 
us left school, Davie being of the number whio 
set out to face life’s battles. Poor boy! his 
was a pitiable start. Twas better to end as 
it did. 

“Our generation soon became scattered. 
Some went as fisher boys; others to sea in 
the merchant service, and three of us (of 
whom I was one) were apprenticed in the 
shipyard. But for this, poor Davie's life 
might have run on smoother lines. For he, 
too, was given employment in the yard, on 
account of his father being foreman. He was 
put to all sorts of odd jobs. Sometimes it 
was to clenn out a barge’s hold, scrub a yacht's 
deck, or grease a mast. On other occasions 
he was set to prepare tow out of old rope. 
But the one job to which he took most kindly 
was keeping the big pitch-cauldron hot 
whilst caulking operations were being carried 
on. After a day of this work he pretty much 
resembled a smoke-dried log. Yet those were 
some of his happiest days, and he took a real 
pride in keeping the pot boiling. 

“On cold winter days Davie was extra 
jealous of his fire. And for this reason: no 
one dared warm his can of drink in the hot 
embers without a special permit, which was 
only granted to friends. 

It was a bitterly cold day near the middle 
of December. A strong east wind was driving 
before it sleet and snow. We were at work 
on a coaster whose hull had been strained 
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during a rough passage down from the 
north. Our work was to caulk her seams ; 
and I was never engaged upon a more un- 
pleasant job. The wind swept down upon us 
round the corner of the smithy, and under 
the bows of the great oak that hung drooping 
over the slip. We were chilled to the bone, 
and our benumbed fingers would scarce 
perform their office. 

" Davie was in his element, and worked 
manfully at his fire, which was bigger and 
brighter than usual. As often as they 
required & warm, his friends went to the fire ; 
but I had to stand off, being his only enemy 
on the job. At dinner-time, when I went 
home, I was all but frozen. 

“ Being determined to improve matters for 
the afternoon, I went to my work carrying a 
big can of hot coffee. By the timeI reached 
the yard it had become drinkable. I took a 
good pull at it, then stood the can aside 
and went on with my work. Some time 
later I found the contents of my can grown 
icy cold, but not colder than was I. I grew 
desperate, and, being something of a bully, 
took my can and deliberately set it in the 
embers of Davie’s fire. He glanced up, and 
I thought there was a queer expression on 
his face. 

* * Is itto stay, Dave?’ I asked pointedly. 

„ S' pose you mean it to ?' said he. 

„ Les !’ said I shortly. 

„% All right!’ he retorted; and then he 
turned his back and went on splitting wood 
for his fire. 

“ Later, when I went back to my can, and 
not suspecting any trick, I found the coffee 
hot and took a good pullat it. Ugh! To 
this day I've the taste of the vile concoction 
in my mouth that went down my thront. 
Davie had added pitch, tar, and grease to 
the contents of my can. 

" In & towering rage I chased him round 
the yard. Atlast he took refuge in the smithy. 
I burst open the door, and then Well, the 
least said about it the better ; but when my 
anger had cooled, I saw my brutal treatment 
in its true light, and realised that I had made 
an enemy I would be wise to guard myself 
aga inst. 

* Davie’s increased sullenness and tacitur- 
nity soon began to be noticed by others; but 
they never knew the cause—they'd have 
hounded me out of the yard if the truth had 
come to their ears. I had a sort of fear and 
trembling of Davie, for I was sure he would 
cry quits on the first favourable occasion. 
He came to know that I feared him. Idare- 
suy my actions betrayed me. I could see he 
gloated over the power he held to injure me, 
and it formed no mean part of his revenge. 

“At last the vessel was ready for launch- 
ing, and we only waited for the next spring 
tide to float her off. This caused the delay 
to extend to nearly a week, which brought 
us to nigh upon the end of the year. At 
last the tide proved favourable, and we 
floated her off without a hitch. She was to 
be berthed alongside the wharf whilst she 
was being fitted out. 

" On that memorable day the wind rose 
with the tide ; and the waves rolled up the 
harbour and broke against the wharf with 
considerable violence. This rendered the 
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work of berthing the vessel somewhat risky, 
&ud, properly speaking, she ought to have 
been moored out in the Deep. But we were 
anxious to have her out of hand, and were a 
bit careless. For a time the work progressed 
satisfactorily. We got two anchors well out 
from the shore and steadied her with a 


stout hawser at both stem and stern. 


* ] wason the wharf hauling on a tow-line. 
A big wave rolled up under her counter. She 
gave & pitch, and in an instant I was jerked 
into the water between the vessel and wharf. 
The big wave had doubly done its work, for 
the stem hawser had parted like & thread. 
In à minute my life was fearfully threatened. 
Though a good swimmer, the jerk of the rope 
had so strained my arms that I found it 
diflicult to keep afloat. 

“A shout of warning—of horror— from 
those on the deck of the vessel caused me 
to look up. It was then that I fully realised 
my true position, and the hopelessness of it 
caused despair to sink into my heart and 
paralysis to seize upon my limbs. The great 
black hull was swinging round, and in a few 
seconds would grind me against the outer 
edge of the wharf! 1 was fairly caught in a 
death-trap, and from it there appeared no 
escape. 

* * A boat-hook—a rope—here—anything 
—quick!’ I heard some one shout; but 
nothing was at hand in time. I could hear 
my would-be rescuers running hither and 
thither without doing any good. Theyd no 
time to act, for in a few seconds the life 
would have been ground out of me. 

"But help unexpected and unforeseen— 
was at hand. My last despairing gaze was 
directed to the edge of the wharf. Motion- 
less, staring down at me with fixed eyes 
and ashen face, there stood the one I least 
cared to see of all in the world Daft Davie. 
I thought at first he was gloating over my 
helplessness. But his mind held nobler 
thoughts. For in that supreme moment he 
was Daft Davie no longer. God had cleared 
his vision, and given him an understanding 
beyond his fellows. One quick, fleeting 
glance he threw heavenward—then he 
sprang boldly in to my assistance. 

„ heard acry of dismay from the wharf, 
where some one had just run up with a boat- 
hook. The next moment I found myself 
supported by Davie’s strong arms. At that 
moment another big wave struck the vessel. 
She rose with it, and I knew the end had 
come. Quickly Davie pushed me into the 
space between two big piles and held me 
there with a firm grip. A second later the 
hull struck with a dull, grinding bump, and 
then recoiled outward from the force of the 
shock. Before she collided the second time 
a boat-hook had been lowered, and I was 
hauled out safe and uninjured. 

„But the mangled body of poor Davie, 
who had given his life for mine, was floating 
outward on the ebbing tide!” 

So long was the pause that ensued that we 
crept away in silence—unhindered and un- 
noticed — tears in our eyes and lumps in our 
throats. We didn't want Old Ben to tell us 
the end of the story. It was carved on the 
stone whieh marked the spot in the old 
churchyard where the boy-hero was laid! 
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1 three members of the Entomological 
Club, armed with their gauze nets and 
with pockets bulging with specimen- boxes, 
cyanide-bottles, and the like, came through 
the school gate and took the path over the 
fields. 

Jackson was sitting on the stile by the old 


JACKSON’S SPLENDID JOKE. 
By GeorGe P. Moon. 


cedar, and watched them approach curiously. 
He cared nothing for their scientific en- 
thusiasm— indeed, he voted it “all jolly rot,” 
and the fixing, preserving, and classification 
of nasty beetles, moths, and such like was a 
work his soul abhorred; what appeared to 
him to be the fascinating part of the business 


was the extra freedom the Club enjoyed in 
order to prosecute its researches. For one 
thing, the Club had the right to go out of 
bounds whenever it liked. And then again 
it might disregard the rule which compelled 
the boys to, be within the School House 
limits by a certain hour in the evening; for 
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were not the trees to be sugared and inspected 
for rare moths after twilight, and the tlower- 
ing ivy visited with lantern and sweep-net ? 
Furthermore, the excitement attending the 
pursuit and capture of some coveted specimen 
of the winged game was a sensation that 
Jackson longed to experience. 

“I’ve a jolly good mind to join 'em,“ 
said he to himself contemplatively. 

Now, this was not very consistent on 
Jackson's part, for no one more than he had 
made the Entomological Club and its three 
members — Bates, French, and Ludgate—the 
butt of his chaff and sarcastic witticisms. 
But this didn’t trouble him in the least, nor 
did the fact that the Club had often declared 
its disinclination to admit any more boys to 
membership. Jackson had too lofty an 
opinion of his own importance and charm 
of manner to accept this as an objection in 
his case. Not admit hum! What rot! The 
beggars would be only too glad to get him! 

So when the members had come near, he 
interrupted their animated remarks, which 
positively bristled with such words as 
“ nervures,” ** elytra,” “ protothorax,’’ *' tro- 
chanter," and so on, by calling out atfably— 

“I say, you fellows, where are you off 
to?" 

* The meadows," answered Bates shortly. 

" Any particular catch in view?” con- 
tinued Jackson genially. 

The Club stared at him dubiously. It 
was not accustomed to this show of interest 
in their work from him. 

Bates replied— 

„We rather want a White Admiral ——"' 

(* Limenitis Sibylla," murmured French, 
who was a stickler for scientific terms.) 

“and a Silver Fritillary —-" 

(^ Argynnis Paphia,” said French.) 

“if we can come across them ; but I think 
they're rather rare in this locality." 

“Ah,” said Jackson easily, you should 
keep your eyes well skinned, you know. I'm 
sure I saw a whole herd of Puppy silly buses 
t'other afternoon, and I could have landed 
a goodly few if I'd had a net. I tell you 
what I'll do—I'll join your Club just to show 
you how to do things.“ 

The Club began to edge off. 

* Thank you," said Ludgate politely ; ** but 
I think well manage to struggle along as we 
are." 

Jackson couldn't believe his ears. 

*Isaid I wouldn't mind joining your Club,” 
he said blankly. 

* Of course we're very much obliged to you, 
Jackson," suid Bates, “and no doubt you'd 
be a decided acquisition. But we don't 
require uny more members at present, thank 
you." 

Am I to understand that you refuse me? 
said Jackson grandly. 

^ We're very sorry to disappoint you——”’ 
began French. 

" Oh, don't run away with the idea that 
I care two brass pins," said Jackson loftily. 
“ On second thoughts I don't think I should 
care to be mixed up with such a rotten Club. 
Club, indeed! A jolly Club, with only three 
members, and such bright, sparkling ones 
too! Pray excuse this natural outburst of 
innocent mirth," and he pretended to hold 
his sides with laughter. 

* Come along," said Bates to the others. 

* Yes, cut along, dearlittle beetle-squashers, 
and improve the shining hour. Come back 
messy and smelling horridly, as you always 
do. By the way, when are you due, Bates, 
that I may know when to hold my nose?“ 

* We'll tike the path through the dingle,” 
said Bates loudly, “and return by way of Job's 
Hollow. Isaw a splendid Iris among the 
thistles there last Saturday.” 

""DPhistles2" said Jackson. “Ay, it's not 
likely you'd pess them. But don't browse too 
heurtily, my asinine friends, for gluttony is 
such very bad form.“ 
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* Hf we were asses, said French, turning 
about smartly, you'd have the right to join 
our Club, and be made President into the 
bargain !” 

Very clever, French; very clever, indeed,” 
said Jackson admiringly. * Upon my word, 
French, I never looked for such a display of 
brilliant wit from you, Suprising how you've 
managed to hide your amazing intellect 
under a bushel all this time." 

„Oh, dry up," said Bates shortly ; and the 
Club went off. 

“ Beastly cads!’’ growled Jackson, looking 
after them with & scowl. 

For in spite of his lordly disclaimer, he 
was very much affronted by the rebuff he 
had received. You see, his self love was 
wounded, and self love occupied no insignifi- 
cant place in Jackson's character. He burned 
with a desire to revenge himself upon the 
Club for its insolence. Yes, he must get even 
with it. But how? He thought bard. 

One scheme after another occurred to him, 
but were discarded for some reason or other 
—this was too risky, that wasn't certain in 
action, the other hadn't punishment enough 
in it to satisfy his grudge. | 

But all at once he uttered a how] of delight 
and nearly fell off the stile in the exuberance 
of his merriment. - E 

He had it! he had it! Oh, what a splendid 
joke ! . . 

Half an hour later he might have been seen 
carelessly strolling over the fields towards 
Job's Hollow with his jacket tightly buttoned 
over something that he was conscious showed 
itself in hard angles through the cloth, and 
stiffened his figure ludicrously. But fortu- 
nately he had met no one near the School 
House, and now in the fields he could breathe 
freely, for there was scarcely a path here and 
no right of way, and he was pretty certain of 
being able to carry out his scheme 
unmolested. 

He crossed half a dozen fields, and reached 
a deep ditch over which was thrown a single 
plank. It was too wide to be jumped by the 
average boy, and few had ever tried the 
feat, for failure meant descent into rank 
water and black mud of a particularly 
slimy and offensive character. 

After a hurried glance around him, Jackson 
unbuttoned his coat and disclosed a hand saw, 
which he threw on the grass. Then he 
hauled the plank to his side of the ditch, 
turned it over, and began to saw it across in 
the middle. 

This was no easy task, for the plank was 
tough and knotty, and half a dozen false 
alarms interrupted the job and sent his 
heart into his mouth. But at length he had 
the plank sawn through to within half an 
inch, and he now stopped with a chuckle of 
satisfaction. 

Then with much difficulty he worked it 
across the ditch into its old position. As 
the cut surface was downward, it would 
have taken & sharp eye to discover that 
anything was wrong with it. But woe be- 
tide the unlucky person who trusted to its 
apparent security. 

Jackson pictured to himself what would 
take place; and he rolled in the grass in an 
ecstasy of mirth as he mentally witnessed 
the dignified Entomological Club, or part of 
it at least, being precipitated to the bottom 
of that miry ditch. 

“ Whata splendid joke! " he gasped. “If 
I can nab one of ’em I shall die happy. 
But they may all cross in a bunch, and 
then—oh, my old boots. won't there be a 
consumption of soap in number three dormi- 
tory to-night!” 

He rose to his feet, gripping his sides. 
But his mirth disappeared in an instant ; for 
to his consternation he saw the Doctor 
standing with a book in his hand on the 
other bunk of the ditch, near a gap in the 
hedge through which he had evidently come. 


Jackson's hair bristled, and his knees be: 
came suddenly weak. 

"Ah, Jackson, is that you?” said the 
Doctor benignly, coming forward. 

Jackson gained a little courage. Evidently 
the Head hadn’t witnessed his manipulation 
of the plank or his tone would have been very 
different. But as the Doctor continued to 
advance & frightful thought bathed him iu 
cold perspiration. 

„Don't come across, sir!” he exelaimed 
in terror. “It won't bear you. It’s—it’s— 
it’s not safe, sir.” 

“ Thank you, Jackson, for your solicitation 
with regard to my welfare," said the Head 
imperturbably. ‘ But I believe the board is 
quite strong enough to bear my weight. It 
gave no evidence of weakness when I crossed 
it half an hour ago,” and he calmly pursued 
his forward course. 

Jackson felt himself the victim to a terrible 
nightmare. He struggled to speak, but no 
words came, and he could only hold up his 
arms in an agony of protest. 

But at the very brink the Doctor stopped. 
and said, On second thoughts, I think I 
shall go round by the road. I should like 
your company, Jackson.“ 

* Sir ?"' faltered the unhappy lad, turning 
red and white in turn. 

“I want you to accompany me round by 
the road." s 

" Yes, sir. But—I—I mean you, sir, I'm 
not very well, thank you, sir—very giddy. 
and I'm afraid I couldn't manage to get 
across just at present, thank you, sir.” 

“ Extraordinary !’’ said the Head, glaring 
at him through his spectacles. “Am l 
mistaken in thinking that I saw you actually 
writhing with uncontrollable mirth just a 
few moments ago? 

Jackson lost his head more than ever. 
„Mes, sir,“ he said desperately. “I—I 
always go on like that when I'm giddy. 
It’s—it’s giddiness, sir." 

“Ah, indeed," said the Doctor dryly. 
Then he said very deliberately, “ You will 
oblige me by crossing this ditch this very 
instant and accompanying me back to the 
school. You hear me, sir ? 

Jackson's blood ran cold as ice. He knew 
the alternative to obeying that order was to 
make a confession of his guilt, and this was 
too awful a thing to contemplate even for 
one moment. There was nothing for it: he 
must obey, whatever the consequence. Per- 
haps if he took the crossing at a run he 
might manage to get a footing on the opposite 
bank before the plank gave way beneath bim. 

So, setting his teeth hard, he made a mad 
rush across. But, alas! his work was only 
too well done: the plank cracked while he 
was yet a foot from terra firma, and down he 
went backwards into the ill.smelling ditch, 
whose liquid abomination closed over him. 

* Faugh! it was horrible!“ said Jackson. 
when relating the incident & good many years 
later. “I thought I was a goner, for the 
slime held me like pitch, and I had a job to 
struggle up, I can tell you. I wish you had 
seen me. Oh, I was a beauty ! l 

“What did the Head say? Oh, he said, 
as mild as milk, while I was engaged in 
scraping the beastly slush in handfuls from 
eyes and mouth, ‘Dear me, Jackson, this 
is a very nasty accident. The plank was 
undoubtedly rotten. 1 don’t think I shall 
insist upon the pleasure of your companion- 
ship this afternoon. Better run back to the 
school as fast as you can and take a bath. 
You appear to be rather soiled”; then, as I 
cut off as well as I was able I'd left a shoe 
in the mud and could only blink out of one 
eye—he called after me, * By the way. Jack- 
son, wouldn't it be advisable to take the saw 
with you? It might get rusty if it was leit 
on the grass over night !' Rather rough, 
eh? But it served me jolly well right. A 
joke is & joke; but I draw the line at malice” 
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NE of the worst epidemics of Asiatic cholera 

that had ever been experienced in Malta 

was decimating the Maltese population. 

This we learnt from the newspapers and from 

a few precautionary orders that were dissemi- 

nated amongst the men-of-war lying in 
„Grand Harbour." 

Up to the present the fleet had enjoyed a 
total immunity from the scourge ; in fact, it 
had been confined to the poorer classes of the 
congested population of Valetta, hundreds 
of whom we passed through, sleeping on the 
steps of Strada San Giovanni (one of those 
“Everlasting streets of stairs "' that Byron 
wrote n bout), on our return from shore. 

No doubt the Admiral, the captuins of the 
ships, and the doctors, thought a good deal 
about the matter, but it did not, I fear, 
trouble us youngsters very much in the gun- 
room, until one morning we received a letter 
from the captain of the dockyard cricket 
team to say that the match arranged with 
them must be postponed, as some of their 
men were down with cholera. 

The morning after we had received this 
letter I was sent to the dockyard, in a 
launch pulling fourteen oars, to draw Warrant 
oflicers' stores. 

The day was sultry, the sky a dull copper 
colour, the water as smooth as a millpond, 
as it generally is in that tideless, land-locked 
harbour. 

We went up Dockyard Creek and alongside 
the dockyard; the boat's crew were sent to 
the different storehouses, where the stores 
were ready waiting for us—the boutswain's 
rope and canvas, the carpenter's wood and 
paint, with sundries of all sorts for all three 
Warrants. They were placed in handcarts 
and brought down to the boat. 

Two men who came with the first cart 
complained of feeling unwell, so I kept them 
in the boat, when their companions took the 
cart back for u second load. When the next 
cart came, there were more men unable to 
work. 

I had the carts cleared, and said I should 
return to the ship at once. The boatswain 
and carpenter protested—only half their 
stores were down. The gunner said he was 
my superior otlicer and ordered me to remain 
till his stores were in the boat, but I only 
replied: *I am in charge of the boat and 
the men, and I am going back to the ship at 
once; you can come or stay as you like. 
Jump in, men, and man the oars.” The 
Warrants thought it best to come, and we 
pulled on board with all three of them in 
the boat. 

Before we got alongside, nearly all the 
boat's crew had been seized with choleraic 
pains—there were indeed actually only two 
out of the fourteen who were abie to pull 
an oar when we reached the ship; the rest 
were lving at the bottom of the boat, and 
some, groaning with agony, had to be hoisted 
in like the stores. 

The gunner went straight down to his 
cabin without a word and sent for the 
doctor. 

Signals were exchanged all the afternoon 
with the Admiral, no one was allowed on 
shore, steam was got up, and about sunset 
we slipped our moorings and glided out of 
the close hot harbour, out to the open sea, 
nway from the pestiferous atmosphere of 
the plague-stricken island, into a refreshing 
breezy waste of water. The lights of Malta 
sank below the horizon and a clear bright 
moon rose over the rippling surface of the 
water. 

It was well for us that we had no anchor 
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to lift, for more than half the crew were 
down with cholera. 

Sail was set—not as we were accustomed 
to set it, running away with every rope; top- 
sail sheets were “jiggered home," the yards 
masthended with “standing pulls“; but set it 
was, and the canvas bellied out to a fine 
fresh breeze; we shaped a course to the 
eastward, stopped the engines, the fires were 
drawn, and all through the night we were 
running free under topgallant sails. 

Next morning the doctor was able to report 
half his patients “ fit for duty." 

Three days afterwards we were off the 
town of Patras, with not a man on the sick 
list. 

Our orders were, however, to go up the Gulf 
of Patras to an isolated anchorage, and when 
we were free of cholera to reniain there 
in quarantine for & fortnight, disinfect the 
ship, nnd then rejoin the fleet at Malta. 

At Patras we took on board a pilot. There 
was considerable difficulty in getting one to 
come with us when it became known why we 
were there; but after some hours’ waiting 
about lying off the port, our cutter brought 
off a stout old fellow, who was evidently in 
mortal fear. 

While we were lying off Patras waiting for 
this worthy, the ship’s company were piped 
to bathe, and most of them indulged in a 
refreshing plunge into the clear blue 
water, which inspired a correspondent toa 
Maltese paper to write an account of how 
we had arrived off Patras, and were observed 
from the shore to be throwing overboard 
hundreds of corpses of those who had died on 
the voyage. 

With the pilot came an individual in the 
picturesque dress of Albania —red fez with 
blue tassel, black jacket and leggings covered 
with tarnished gold embroidery, a shirt and 
voluminous short petticoat that had once 
been white, but it was evident that it was 
ages since they had been near the wash-tub. 
Round his waist was & crimson sash, at least 
four huge pistol-butts grew out of this, and 
as many large knife-handles. He was an 
insignificant little fellow, in spite of his 
grand costume; the most important thing 
about him next to his prodigious armoury 
was a moustache, “three sizes too big for 
him,” Stuart said. 

Stuart and I were midshipmen of the 
watch when he came on board. 

„Who and what is he?“ I said. 

„The Greek army, I should think, by the 
equipment and swagger," replied Stuart. 

* The Greek army wants washing badly," I 
remarked. 

“ And I should like to do the job," said 
Stuart. 

„So should I," I replied. 

We soon found out that the Greek army 
was an official sent on board to see that we 
kept strict quarantine, and did not hold 
communication with anyone outside the 
ship until the term of our isolation was 
over and we had received pratique. They 
called him a guardian. 

It was four o'clock in the afternoon when 
we dropped anchor in a beautiful little bay 
at the head of the gulf. 

Not a sign of habitation was visible, smooth 
water retlected the colour of an azure sky, 
the shore was rocky and seumed with deep 
ravines filled with dense scrub and juniper, 
such as the wild boar of the Peloponessus 
loves to haunt; in the far distance blue peaks 
of lofty hills showed clear cut against the 
cloudless sky. 

Our watch was over and we were going below. 


“So you think the Greek army wants 
washing?" said the Commander, as we 
passed him. We did not know our absurd 
remarks had been overheard. So do I," he 
continued; *and as you would like the job, 
you shall have it. Tell the officer of the watch 
to have the dinghy manned, and take that 
chap to the spit of sand off the port quarter, 
aud bring him back clean when the frst 
bugle sounds for wardroom dinner. You can 
make your report after the soup, if you will 
give me the pleasure of your company to 
dinner.” 

We didn't like the job half so much now; 
but there was no help for it, it had to be 
done. 

We got the assistance of the burly quarter- 
master of our watch, and took on shore a tub 
of fresh water, a bar of soap, and some scrub- 
bing-brushes. The Greek army (whose name 
we discovered was Demetri) did not give us 
so much trouble as we expected. He was 
sensible enough to recognise that resistance 
was useless. He had plenty to say, it is true; 
but, unfortunately, or perhaps fortunately, we 
could not understand him. We tried to be 
sociable and pleasant. I ventured on a line 
or two of Homer, which I happened to re- 
member, and Stuart with some Greek, which 
he said he had learnt as an imposition at 
school ; but Demetri didn't appear to under- 
stand that we were talking his own language! 

We hauled the boat up on the sand, and 
took out the tub of water and bar of sosp; 
then we undressed Demetri, or rather the 
quartermaster did, and we youngsters amused 
ourselves with pistol-practice at & rock with 
the equipment, and expended all the ammu- 
nition Demetri had about him ; for which we 
paid him sixpence apiece, which seemed to 
satisfy him. 

After he had been subjected to a thorough 
good lathering of soap by the quartermaster 
and well ducked in the sea, he appeared to 
get reconciled to his novel position, and sat 
contentedly in the warm sunny air, rolling 
up and smoking innumerable cigarettes, while 
our men were engaged in laundry operations 
on his kit. A rather threadbare shirt. 
and many yards of petticoat material passed 
through the waah-tub, and were spread out on 
the hot sand to dry. 

When the first wardroom dinner-bugle 
sounded clear over the water the sun was 
sinking down towards the horizon, Demetri 
had resumed his purified garments, the 
quartermaster brushed out his long curis 
locks with a scrubbing-brush, and we tock 
on board what we flattered ourselves was a 
vastly improved guardian ” ! 

Stuart and I made & hurried toilet when 
we arrived on board and took our places at 
the wardroom dinner-table, one on each side 
of our host, the Commander, as the second 
bugle sounded, and amused the wardroom 
officers very much with the account of our 
proceedings. 

When our quarantine was up, and we sailed 
again for Malta, we put on shore at Patras a 
much cleaner-looking Demetri than the one 
we had taken on board on our way up the 
gulf. 

As far as I know, there were no serious 
international complications resulting from 
our arbitrary treatment of an official of a 
foreign Power with which we were at peace 
at the time ; but when we read in the pape: s 
shortly afterwards that the Ionian islands 
had been ceded to Greece, Jones said“ that 
no doubt it was to square them for the affrot:t 
we had offered the nation by scrubbing 
Demetri.” 


ur sheep had crossed Tuela Flat, and the 
herder had taken them on to the Swazie 
Mountain “ for snow." Do you understand 
whatthatmeans? Anyway.this true yarn will 
make it plain. He had blankets and grub 
and would camp near his sheep, while I, in 
the capacity of camp-mover, was to take the 
waggon through Antelope Pass and meet him 
on the eastern slope of the mountain. 

My horses, four in number, two belonging 
to another camp, had first to be watered. So 
with the smaller sheet-iron tank, four sacks 
and a shovel across my knees, I rode Old 
Molly towards the hills, driving the three 
other horses before me. 

I had but a light breakfast and took off my 
coat before starting; for, though the month 
was February, the coldest in Utah, the day 
promised to be fine, and I intended to be back 
before sundown. 

It is no easy matter to drive three thirsty 
horses up a steep and rocky caiion when one 
is riding bare-back with a tank and shovel 
across his mare’s wethers. The sheepskin 
must be kept in place or her neck will be 
chafed. And the struggles to keep oneself 
balanced and to hang on to the traps leave 
very little time to hold up the mare and get 
round the others. 

When, at last, I found snow I had to work 
like a nigger to scrape enough together to 
melt for the horses and fill the sacks for camp. 
They drank their fill and I strapped à sack 
of snow on the back of each loose horse, 
their drink for the morrow, mounted Old 
Molly, lifted the last sack on to my knees, 
and trotted &fter my charges, leaving the tank 
and shovel to be called for another day. 

Then I noticed how late it was; the sun 
had set, and & fog was coming up from the 
north. I hoped to get out of the canon 
before dark so that I could get my bearings, 
but when I arrived in the open it was so dark 
I could scarcely see the horses. I felt sure, 
however, that they would steer straight for 
the waggon, as they had had no grain all day ; 
but I found they would not face the five or six 

miles of sand in the freezing north wind. I 
could not drive them west, though I shouted 
myself hoarse. I saw. by the way I was 


THE TIPPLER PIGEON 


A KIT WELL OX THE 
WING. 


readers at the very outset may be inclined to 
ask: What are Tipplers ? and will further 
gay they never heard of such a hobby" 
&s that which forms the subject of this 
article. Well, it is my intention to give as 
good an account as space will admit of a 
hobby which I have followed, and which, if 
taken up in real earnest. will prove a most 
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ON. THE GREAT DESERT. 
By R. D. Spinney. 


crossing the washes, and by the direction of 
the wind, that I was going south-west, and as 
the fog became thicker and the wind stronger 
I knew I could only drive the poor brutes 
with the wind. 

I nearly despaired. I was almost frozen, 
the snow I had put in my sack was a lump of 
ice, my hands and arms were numb, I could 
scarcely sit upright. Then I remembered 
how Abe Hall, a young Mormon sheep herder, 
had been frozen to death the year before on 
this same flat. I was young and a green- 
horn; and I knew I was in a fix. I could ride 
no farther; I felt I must walk about or I 
should be frozen. 

After a struggle, I caught all three horses 
and took the sacks of snow from off their 
backs and threw them together on a hillock 
and started off on foot to find the waggon. 

Oh, the bitter, bitter wind! It was my 
only guide. I tried to keep it blowing on my 
right cheek. I clung tight to the sheepskin, 
trying to utilise every square inch. Then I 
understood what it was to be alone. The 
horses had sought shelter in the direction of 
the hills, and I had left even their com- 
panionship. I almost wished I could hear 
the coyotes—they were strangely silent that 
night. 

What was that? I had heard that un- 
earthly sound before, a strange mixture 
between a bay and a howl; and the last time 
I had heard it, our Mexican herder reloaded 
all the old cartridge cases. He told me, at 
the same time, that coyotes always make 
themselves scarce when grey wolves are 
about. I wished I had strapped on my six- 
shooter in the morning. I should not have 
felt so lonesome, anyway. I listened to the 
sound for some time, and got used toit. I 
was too cold to feel scared. 

I was very hungry and yet more sleepy 
than hungry. I walked mechanically for 
some time. I stumbled over a rock, and the 
shock brought me partially to my senses. I 
found I was walking down a wash, having 
instinctively sought shelter there from the 
wind. I crawled out of the hollow and saw 
that the fog had gone and the stars were 
shining. I could see the Dipper and the 
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interesting and amusing one, and one, more- 
over, which will not encroach to &ny serious 
extent on one's pocket. 

What, then, is the Tippler? 2 It is a variety 
of pigeon bred by fanciers of the breed not 
only for exhibition at our large poultry and 
pigeon shows as a “fancy bird, but also 
with a view to their being trained to fly 
around their homes, at a great height and 
for a considerable length of time, often for 
as long as fourteen or fifteen hours, prizes, 
such as cups, medals, etc., being offered hy 
the various Tippler and tumbler flying clubs 
throughout the kingdom for their members 
to compete for, one's “kit” (as they are 
termed) against another's. 

The origin of the breed is not really known, 
but it is thought to be a ** made ” one—that 
is, the result of crossing one or more varieties 
with another, these no doubt being of the 
Tumbler and Comulet families, 
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North Star, and with that guide above me I 
could go straight to any point of the compass. 
But I knew I was lost, and reluctantly gave 
up all hope of finding the waggon with its 
warm bed and store of grub. Almost 
unconsciously I turned towards the hills. I 
felt that if I could get there I should find 
some shelter from the icy wind. 

I seemed half my size. I stepped into a 
hole and groaned. I stumbled overa cactus- 
plant, fell forward and rolled down asand-bank, 
then sat up and laughed aloud. A ground 
owl circled round my head, passing close to 
my eyes several times, and its flight was 
silent as death. How I wished it would 
screech. I picked up the largest stones I 
could find and threw at it and called it a 
coward. Iran after it, whenever I could see 
it, and tried to catch it in my hat. 

The exertion did me good, I tried to 
reason with myself. I had matches, but 
there were no sticks for firewood larger than 
two straws on Tuela Flat. I had lost the 
sheepskin, and as the blood circulated less 
sluggishly through my veins, I felt colder 
than ever. Once more I struggled on up the 
slope. 

I got to the hills without quite knowing 
how. How warm and pleasant was the little 
cañon. It seemed almost like entering one’s 
home. 

The sky was getting grey behind the 
Swazie when I found two cedar-trees. I 
thanked Providence that allowed American 
cedars to die half at a time. They were 
both half dead and caught fire easily. 
Though the ground was covered with stones 
as large as tennis-balls, I slept between the 
1805 fires as soundly as if I was on a feather 
bed. 

I woke to see the sun high. I vas 
ravenously hungry. When I found our 
herder, who was cooking a meal, I heard him 
mutter something like ‘*Dog-goned green- 
horns, anyway." All the same, he lent me 
his coat. 

We followed my trail and found the sacks, 
the horses turned up at feeding-time. For 
myself, I cultivated the bump of locality and 
have never been lost since. 


A HOBBY FOR BOYS. 


Tipplers are of four varieties— dark mottles, 
light mottles, lights, and selfs. Of course 
one often finds, amongst a lot of Tipplers, a 
really first-class performer otherwise 
marked ; but I am now speaking of the bird 
more as a “ show variety than a flier, but 
as the Tippler Club only recognise the three 
former kinds mentioned I shall first deal 
with the points to be bred in them for show- 
ing purposes. 

As will be seen by the illustrations given 
of these birds, they are in shape and carriage 
very similar to the medium-faced tumbler, 
so well known to most boy pigeon-lovers. 

The Ideal Dark Mottle.—'This.should be 
marked as follows: white markings on a rich 
chocolate-brown or bronze ground (not 
black), evenly marked on the back and wings, 
“solid”? coloured on head, neck, chest, 
flight-feathers, and tail, and the wings to 
carry two perfect bars.” 
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The Light Mottle should have the mark- 
ings dark brown upon a white ground, the 
wings to carry only one “bar,” and flight 
and tail feathers to be sound in colour. 

The Light Tippler.—Here the bird must 
be pure white, with the exception of the 
"chuck," or throat, flights, and tail, which 


A PERFECT DARK MOTTLED TIPPLER. 


should be coloured. To obtain the rich 
chocolate-brown so much thought of in show 
Tipplers many breeders have recourse to a 
crosa with the kitetumbler, thecolour of which 
is & rich bronze-black, the beautiful lustre of 
which can only be compared with “shot silk.” 


reap. 


A PrnPECT LIGHT MOTTLED TIPPLER. 


The head of the Tippler should be round, 
with the fulness in front. Eye prominent, 
pearl (or white) in colour (though a gravelly 
white is allowed) ; small damson cere and 
wattle, with a short, stout, dark beak. The 
neck should be short, stout at the shoulders, 


A PERFECT LIGHT TIPPLER. 


and tapering well up to the head. Chest 
broad, likewise the shoulders; body wedge- 
like to the tip of the tail. Flight-feathers 
short and broad, well overlapping one 
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another when the wing is expanded; ten 
flight and twelve tai) feathers. Legs short, 
with small feet free from feathers ; carriage 
sprightly and erect, as inthe tumbler. This 

ALIGHTING BOARDS. 


PERCHES. 
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GROUND PLAN OF LorTs. (Scale } in. to 1 ft.) 


may be sufficient regarding the Tippler as a 
show bird, and I now pass on to the manage- 
ment, training, etc., of Tipplers for flying 
purposes. 


A CORNER or BREEDING-LOFT. 


Before purchasing his first Tipplers, the 
beginner should make sure he has their 
house or loft in readiness for them ; and 
when, constructing this he would do well to 


NEsT-Box. 


have by him the capital article which has 
already appeared in the “B.O.P.” referring to 
& loft for Racing Pigeons; but doubtless the 
following short description of a small Tippler 
house designed by me for a friend will, 
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together with the plans, etc., given, prove a 
sufficient guide to most lads. 

As will be seen by the ground plan, the 
house consists of three divisions—31.e. breed. 
ing, flying, and extra sections. 
The breeding section should be 
fitted up with nest-boxes and 
perches as shown in illustrations, 
in number according to the 
pairs of breeders kept. If three- 
cornered pieces of wood be nailed 
(as shown) between each perch 
it will be found an improve- 
ment, as then a pugnacious cock 
bird will not be able to hop from 
one to the other, seeking to clear 
all of their occupants, which 
naturally causes no end of squab- 
bling. 

Some fanciers use what are 
called box " perches; but I 
found that the birds were too much 
inclined to fight in them, and thus 
damaged their flight-feathers. I 
have long since, therefore, dis- 
carded the “box” for the 
“ saddle ” or V” perch. 

The section reserved for the 
* fliers,” or the kit ” in training 
for long“ flies," should be fitted 
with perches only, as also mas 
the extra division, whieh inutii 
for keeping one sex of: fi Y 
birds in during the eui 
winter seasons, when it is noi adg 
breed from them (the other sex 
the breeding section). = 
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The inside of each division aha 
A good cf 


of the structz)à di 
a fairly light e 
If the loft cada 
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ground, all the. JN 
but if not, a god 
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floor must he aiai 
sisting of equal: feli 
red sand and Pest 
cement). EC 
The loft or 208 
house just 
to measures (dS 
square, and. dej | 


through a dos? 
feet six inches uiia 
the centre of 32 
On entering this d 
(which opens d 
one is faced MI 
other doors, the: dii 
front opening i 
flying section, that 
the right to: the extra 
division, and on the left 
to the breeding loft, the measurements of 
each division being as follows: Breeding." 
10 ft. by 3 ft. 6 in.; "flying," 7 ft. by 
3 ft.; and the “extra,” 10 ft. by.3 ft. 6 in.: 
the whole structure being 6 ft. 6 in. high in 
front, and 5 ft. 6 in. at the back. 


PERCRES. 


The illustration of the loft, showing front 
and one side, and that of the back and other 
side, will instruct the young carpenter where 
to have the wire-work openings, and also 
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give him a fair idea of what his Tippler 
house should look like when completed. 
The frames aaa are on hinges to open 
down for the purpose of letting the birds out ; 
above each is a row of bolting wires, to allow 
the birds to re-enter their loft. The alighting 
ledge is also on hinges, and can be shut up 
against the bolting wires. This is useful, not 
only to keep cats out, but also to enable the 
fancier to let out the birds of one section 
independently of the others. The birds out of 
one section being at liberty, the bolting wires 
of the other two can be “ledged” up to 
prevent the birds entering their wrong com- 
partment. For the roof of the house, corru- 
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This will enable them to get used to each 
other, and encourage them to “ kit" well to- 
gether—i. e. fly very close— when on the wing. 

When the birds have been in their new 
quarters six or seven days, the wire front a 
of their section should be let down, and the 
youngsters left to go in and out on their 
own account. They must not be hunted or 
scared in any way, or the lot may take to 
wing and probably be lost. After a very few 
days passed in this way, they will take to 
flight themselves, performing circles around 
their home, gradually gaining confidence ; 
then you will know that the first stock is 
perfectly settled. 


FRONT AND SiDR VIEW OF TIPPLER HOUSE. 


gated iron sheets are to be recommended. 
These can be purchased at any  builder's 
material yard at from a shilling per sheet 
upwards, according to size. 

Presuming the beginner now to have his 
loft completed, the next move on his part is 
to obtain the first stock. Well, there are 
two ways of founding a loft of Tipplers: (1) to 
obtain stock birds to breed from, and flying 
them when they are accustomed to their new 
loft; and (2) to purehase young birds four 
or five weeks old, and letting them out after 
a few days’ confinement in their new quarters. 
The latter I would most certainly advise as 
the easier method. 

By perusing the advertisement columns of 
any of the fancy papers, such as The 
Feathered World," for instance, one will find 
under the heading of “ Tipplers" many 
squeakers offered for sale by reliable fanciers, 
at prices ranging from 7s. 6d. per pair 
upwards, according to the showing and flying 
qualities of the parent birds. 

Having purchased, say, three pairs of 
these youngsters and safely housed them in 
the flying section, make sure they can pick 
up for themselves by giving such small food 
as dari, rice, tares, or wheat. From the very 
first the birds should be accustomed to 
being fed twice daily at as nearly as possible 
the same hours, say at 8 a.m. and 6 p.m. 
summer and winter. 

But,“ I can hear the novice say, “it is 
dark at 6 r.m. on many days of the year." 
Quite true, but if one is going in for Tippler 
flying one must use artificial light on many 
occasions. Many fanciers have gas fitted up 
in their tippler house ; but that would be too 
large an item of expenditure for the novice, 
so the next best thing (and, having used one 
myself, I can recommend it) is a ** hurricane ” 
or ship's lantern, which can be purchased at 
almost any ironmonger's shop for two or 
three shillings. This should be kept clean, 
with wick nicely trimmed, and hung at one 
end of the fliers’ section. When this lamp 
i8 lighted it will not be blown out by the flap- 
ping of wings, as will many lamps or lanterns. 

While the youngsters are still in confine- 
ment they should be fed on a mixture of 
dari, tares, and wheat; and when feeding 
them it is a good plan to put their food in a 
heap or a small can on the floor of the loft, as 
they will then scramble and push over each 
other in their endeavours to get their meal. 


Should a start be made with young 
Tipplers in the spring, the beginner will 
doubtless be anxious to train his purchased 


birds for long flies, especially should there be 


& Tippler club in his neighbourhood ; but, if 
his youngsters be not obtained until the 
summer or autumn, I would advocate his 
keeping them for stock, and waiting until he 
breeds his own squeakers the following 
spring, before he thinks of training a kit.“ 

I now come tothe most tedious part of the 
“ Tippler" sport—that of training a“ kit“ 
for long and high flying, to compete against 
those of other fanciers for prizes. Assuming 
that our young beginner of the previous 
summer has now ten or & dozen nice strong 
young Tipplers of his own breeding, which fly 
well around their home for two, three, or 
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more hours regularly and without much 
persuasion; out of these he should pick 
three, five, or seven (not more) of the most 
promising—the earlier hatched the better— 
and if possible let them be all of the same sex. 

I must here mention that a kit" of Tip- 
plers usually consists of an odd number. In 
the North they generally fly three, whilst in 
the Midlands and South of England they, 
as a rule, fly five or seven. 

Having now picked out the kit to be 
trained, shut them up in the flying section 
(the darker it is the better, some Tippler fliers 
keeping their birds in darkness for twenty- 
four hours before competing in a “ fly," and 
using artificial light only at feeding-times), 
and feed sparingly on good sound barley 
twice daily. After a week of this treatment 
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change their diet to a mixture of small old 
grey peas, tares, dari, and a little wheat. 
Then the following mixture might be made, 
and given as a part of their meal after the 
corn has taken the edge off their appetites : 
dried bread (put crusts of bread in the 
oven at night, take out in the morning, and 
crunch up as small as possible ; if buttered 
before drying, all the better), good rice, and 
canary seed. 

Always have plenty of clean fresh water, a 
large piece of rock salt, and some good grit 
in each section; and, above all, remember 
that, as the great secrets of high and long 
flying are cleanliness and diet, as well as 
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training, the Tippler house must be kept 
scrupulously clean. 

Supposing the kit" have been confined to 
their section about ten days now, and have 
been sparingly fed but well looked after, let 
them out about 3 P. 1. on a fine clear day. 

If in form (as they should be) they will at 
once take to wing, and continue flying until 
their six o'clock feed. 

Should they fly longer, and darkness be 


getting in when they alight, it will be found 


necessary to light the lantern in the flying 
section. It is hardly likely, however, that 
youngsters will fly so late at a first attempt; 
though as they improve and so fly later, it 
may often be necessary to have the light in 
their loft to induce them to go in at all. 
After the first training spin the “kit” 
should be confined for a couple of days, and 


. let out on the third day at a little earlier 


hour—say, at 2 or 2.15 r.w.—when they 
should fly until 6 p.m. again. 

Now let them fly twice a week, each time a 
little earlier than the previous “ fly,” and it 
will be found that the kit” will rapidly im- 
prove (starting earlier and coming down later), 
until the novice will find himself the proud 
possessor of a “kit” of high and long flying 
Tipplers worthy of the name, and capable of 
flying the clock round ” against any of his 
brother club-members'. 

It is advisable to keep a little book wherein 
can be entered a record of every “ fly,” noting 
time of start and finish. A sharp watch 
should be kept over the kit " when on the 
wing, and any bird showing an inclination 
to break away or drag the others down 
should be removed at once from those in 
training, and the remainder only be flown. 
Do not on any account add a substitute, or 
all previous training may go for nothing. 
Never have & bird out of its loft, other than 
those in training, while the kit“ are on the 
wing. 

Should the novice have the convenience of 
time and room at his disposal, he can, of 
course, have a second kit in training, and 
this he can fly on the days his first kit 
are in confinement. 

The flight of a good Tippler should be slow 
and steady. Some will * tumble" ; but these 
should at ence be discarded, or they may 
ruin the others for long flying. 

Regarding the breeding of Tipplers, the 
same management as applied to tumblers or 
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racing pigeons is all that is necessary. 
Commence breeding operations in March, 
and squeakers should not be bred after the 
first week in August. After that the old 
birds, and, in fact, all not in training, should 
be parted, the hens being kept in the extra 
section and the cocks left in that for breed- 
ing. Let them out on alternate days, keep- 
ing ench sex separate until the approach of 
the following breeding senson. 

Tipplers are subject to the same com- 
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plaints and diseases as are the other mem- 
bers of the pigeon tribe; but to do our 
utmost to ensure success, either in flying or 
exhibition, or both, we must at once cast 
aside any bird showing the slightest form of 
illness or disease. 

If the reader, however inexperienced, will 
follow minutely the advice I have sought to 
give in plain and clear language, he will, I 
feel sure, be rewarded for his patience by the 
grand sight of seeing his little“ kit“ flying 


perhaps ten or a dozen hours, resulting, 
maybe, in his bringing home his club's 
championship cup for longest time flown, to 
adorn the family sideboard. 

Since writing the above article, the result of 
the All England Tippler Flying Association's 
annual fly has been announced. This resulted 
in a victory for Mr. J. Hull, with the magni- 
ficent time of 17 hours 10 minutes to the 
credit of his little ** kit," thus winning for him 
the Association Challenge Cup for old birds. 
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SOME CURIOSITIES OF THE EDITOR S POS T.-BAGd. 


III. -A FINAL COMMUNICATION FROM THE SOCIETY FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF PIFFLE IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS.” 


Woffleton College: Monday. 
To the Editor of the “ B.O.P.” 
PUNISHMENT IN SCHOOLS. 


EAR S1n,—You've simply no idea what a 
howling cad Flatfeet has been to us 

all since I last wrote you. Of course, we 
expected him to be beastly unpleasant over 
Blobbs's and Jinks's Shakespearean Recital, 
and we all got through the lines he set us, 
swimmingly ; also the three principal culprits 
took the licking that the Head gave ’em like 
men—-and he gave ’em a pretty strony dose, I 
can tell you. But, not satisfied with that, old 
*" Flatfeet " has been bullyragging us at every 
possible opportunity, setting us lines by the 
cartload if we even dared to breathe a bit 
harder than usual in Class, and generally 


behaving in a paltry and underhand and 


mean and drivelling fashion. Really, Sir, 
things are getting quite unbearable. I sup- 
pose he thinks that he'll succeed in knocking 
all the spirit out of us, and taming us down 
into & crowd of rabbits or doves or white 
mice or canaries, or other animals that'll 
feed out of his hand and ask his kind per- 
mission when they even want to blow their 
noses. Wall he! 

The worst of it all is, though, that his dis- 
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and who was too lazy to get on with them. 
This chap would waltz up to the master 
who'd given him the impot, hand in the lines 
in & tired sort of way, as if he was fagged to 
death doing 'em ; the Master would glance at 
them hurriedly, read him a little sermon, 
showing how much easier it would be to 
behave properly in class than to act the fool 
and write 100 lines for the privilege of so 
doing, and finish by giving the boy back his 
I O U (which we all have to hand a Master 
as soon as hesets the impot). The boy tears 
up his I O U with immense satisfaction, the 
Master chucks the lines into his waste-paper 
basket, and everything ends happily. 

Well, this custom has worked so well that it 
has developed into a regular trade. Whenever 
lines were set—it doesn't matter what the 
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sentence is to the masters here, as long as 


you do a hundred of 'em—two penn'orth 
would be bought from one of the Liners" 
as we call them. Some of these chaps have 
got jolly smart by continual practice, and are 
able to churn them out in four or five 
different styles; and one of them—Jidswell 
Major—has always got a stock of 1,000 on 
hand, so as to be ready for emergencies 
(assorted handwriting too !). 

Now here comes the awful part of the story. 
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stairs to his box, came into class latc with ‘em, 
and got lagged for 100 himself. He managed 
to pass mine along during the afternoon, und 
I toddled up to old Flatfeet," handed them 
over, and waited for my IO U's. To my 
horror he looked at them carefully, and asked 
me where I'd got my quotations from, and 
why they were done in three different hand- 
writings (this last question with an oily 
chuckle that was really sickening). 

Well, Sir, as I hadn't had time to glance 
at any of them, and didn't even know what 
the sentences were—that I'd written in three 
different hands !— you can imagine how I felt. 

I suppose he could see that I was in a 
pretty good stew, and there was something 
tishy in it—I know that I went as red as fire. 
and felt a regular ass—so, like the cad he is. 
he took a mean advantage, worrying me with 
questions, and badgering me about as hard as 
he could go. 

What could I do? I saw at once that 
Jidswell had rushed to his box in a hurry. 
bagged the first seta that came to his hand, 
und scooted downstairs with them to save 
himself coming into class late. What a mess 
he made of it! Got a hundred himself for 
coming in late, brought me three assorted 
hundreds—the lines being favourite quota- 
tions from his birthday book, by the bye and 
worse than all, one of the hundreds was in his 
own ordinary handwriting, which Flatfeet " 
soon spotted. Jids. was called up, stated that 
I was so busy that he'd done a hundred to 
help me, and told Flat“ where the line came 
from. The shunk turned to his desk, brought 
out a bundle of other chaps’ lines that hed 
stowed away for pipe-lights or something. 
and found that they were nearly all Jidswel. > 
handiwork. 

The game was up, we could see ; and Jids 
admitted all his share with the exception of 
saying that he took brass for it, and we were 
sent along with a note to the Head—which 
meant a licking. We got it—and I'm std 
sore! 

Think what a bombshell it's all been! 

The “ Liners ” have still got by them about 
5,000 lines altogether, which are now so 
much waste-paper (for the Masters in future 
are going to give their own sentences, and 
very carefully check the handwriting), and the 
poor brutes will hardly speak to Jids. and me: 
so we've decided to ask if you'll be good 
enough to advertise it in the B. O. P.“ tha: 
we've got a lot of lines to sell just to heip 
the poor chaps who've found their mest 
profitable source of income snatched away 
from them without the least warning 


Last Wednesday Flatfeet " seemed to single 
me out to be his victim for the day, never 
took his eyes off me, and at the end of the 
day, by one trick and another, he had given me 
100 three times. I really got quite tired of 
writing out the I O U’s. 

The lines all had to be in next day, and 
being a bit flush of cash, I bought 'em all 
of Jidswell—and paid him in advance. I 
remembered just as we were going into after- 
noon school next day that he hadn’t given 
them to me, so I told him, and he scooted up- 


gusting behaviour has been the cause of 
showing up one of the most useful dodges 
that a fellow ever had for getting comfort- 
ably through *'impots." It's like this. 
There have always been some of our chaps 
who couldn't drag money enough from their 
People to go to the Tuck Shop as often as 
they wanted; so if they wanted a penny or 
so particularly, they'd simply sit down and 
write a hundred lines in a respectable sort of 
round hand, and sell 'em for 2d. to the first 
chap who had been given a hundred to do, 


Isn't it sad ? 
P’raps something like this will do. 
Grand Bargains!!! 


Lines ! LINES!!! 


For immediate disposal, in large or small 
quantities, packets of 100 lines each, in 
various handwritings in all the approved 
school styles! Detection impossible! ! These 
are extra special works by famous Maste:: 


LINES !! 
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of the Caligraffic Art. Sample lines sent 
on approval if stamps are forwarded. Re- 
ductions given on a quantity, and discount 
forcash! Support Home Industries! This 
wonderful offer only open for a few days. 
The opportunity of a lifetime! Be in time! 
“A bush in the bird is worth two on the 


hand.“ - Address Public Benefactor, c/o 
^ B O.P." Office. 
The S.S.P.P.S. will, I may tell you, draw 


a big commission on all sales, so I'm sure 
you'll do all you ean to push the article well, 
Sir, as our President. 

I shouldn't be at all surprised if, before 
long, the Masters stop giving lines, and 
realise that French, and German, and Latin 
Translations are far worse punishments. 
You see, they know what all the chaps in 
their form are weak on, and give them a difti- 
cult passage to translate, absolutely correctly, 
as an impot, when they've been acting the 
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NOCK AND RING! 
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goat. 2'm simply no good at all at Latin, 
for instance, and Flatfeet " has been giving 
me Virgil to translate after school—and he 
takes care they're nci the crummiest passages 
either. He calmly announces that you'll 
be kept there until the translation is ab- 
solutely without a mistake. 

Ile lolls back in his chair with his feet on his 
desk, and reads the latest story —as comfort- 
able and happy as possible—in fact, looks as 
if he's prepared to stop all night if necessary. 
You nearly tie yourself in a knot over the 
wretched “Virgil”; and after almost going 
off your dot with worry, and deciding to run 
away from School at the earliest opportunity, 
the thing seems to gradually straighten 
itself out, and, by gritting your teeth and 
sticking to it, you are finished in about an 
hour, and toddle up feeling quite sure that 
it's all right. *'Flatfeet ” looks at it, snorts, 
and says it's all wrong—he never tells you 
where the mistakes are—and you're sent back 
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to slog all through it again, the master settling 
down to his book and looking cosier than ever. 

You feel simply murderous, and peg away 
in a hopeless and utterly wretched fashion 
for what seems like a week, but is really, I 
suppose, half an hour, and up you go again. 
Same thing—*“ All wrong! do it again; take 
your time Pm in no hurry !” So the weary 
loathsome fag goes on until you're reduced to 
& state of absolute pulp, and are at last dis- 
missed, feeling nearly ready to blub with 
misery and rage, and hunger (for you've had 
no tea). 

I've decided that the next time a master 
bags me for an imposition, I shall simply 
cheek him, so that he'll be bound to send 
me to the Head for a licking instead. 
I'd far rather have that, because it's over 
sooner, and you don't have to miss grub. 

When we get you and Lord Roberts and 
Salisbury and B.-P. down here, Pm simply 
going to keep “ Flatfeet " chained up in the 
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Cellar, instead of letting him go with the 


other Masters when the S.S.P.P.S. take 
the School over for their Headquarters. 
Then the Committy are going to ask good 
old B.-P. to drag him out into the playground 
and give him a good tanning. We'll be 
there to say when he's had enough—then 
he can go—and good riddance too. 

I want to talk more about punishments 
later on; but there's another subject a great 
deal more important to the S. S. P. P. S. that 
I must speak about first, that is, the Com- 
mitty's new Literary Advizer— Boodle. 

Boodles an awfully clever chap who 
writes stories, and he's a jolly good sort, and 
the Committy summoned him to a meeting 
à little while ago, and told him that if he 
wrote two or three extra special Yarns, we'd 
send them to the ** B.O.P." and, if he'd let 
what he got forthem go into the funds of 
the Society, we'd make him our Literary 
Advizer, and give him a jolly good stodge out 
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of the first cheque in fact, we'd have a 
swell feed, and make him the guest of the 
evening, and he'd reply to the Toust of 
Literature. 

He agreed at once. For days he's been 
going about with a thoughtful, worried look on 
his face, and every now and then taking a bit of 
paper out of his pocket and scribbling on it. 
First we heard that he was writing a story 
of the Crusades, then he was busy on a Sea 
story, after that we heard that it was a Cow- 
boy yarn. Well, yesterday I caught him in 
a corner of the play-ground scribbling hard 
as usual, and asked him. He looked up in 
an abstracted sort of way, and apparently it 
gradually dawned upon him that something 
was interrupting him; so he frowned, ran 
his hand through his hair, and, to my amaze- 
ment, jumped to his feet and shouted ** Great 
Pip! thou saucy knave, darest beard thy noble 
master in the privacy of his chamber, and in- 
terrupt him in his studies? By the whiskers 
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of my great Uncle, but thou hadst better hold 
thy peace and purpend, or thou covetest a 
buffet on tlfy boko to teach thee respect unto 
thy superiors! In yon dormitory this very 
night thou shalt have a part of this legend 
related unto thee. Till then, scoot, and that 
right speedily, or thy conk will yet be sorely 
in danger. Go, sour-faced Minion ! Sir Simon 
de Cartgreese hath spoken ! " With that he 
sat down in an important manner and got on 
with his work again. 

I threw half a brick at him— which missed ; 
told him not to talk like a giddy ox, and then 
rushed and told the other chaps. They were 
awfully amused, and wanted to scoot round 
to him and hear some more; but I advised 
them to wait till the evening, which they did. 

Well, it came ; and wereally had a ripping 
time of it. Boodle simply gave us an eye- 
opener. It appears he'd got Cowboy, Cru- 
sader, and Sea varns all going at the same 
time, and he read us extracts from each. We 
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were simply delighted, because he acted the 
characters so awfully well. I've got him to 
copy out the passages he recited, and I'm 
including them in this letter, so that you can 
let him know which you'd like finished first. 
I've done sketches too, but I don't like to 
show ’erh to him, because I am afraid they 
don't half do justice to his characters. 

The first extract he gave us was from his 
Crusade yarn, which he calls * The Flour of 
England's Knighthood: a Story of the Sack 
of Sallymanker," and it begins where the 
hero’s father, a jolly old knight, arrives at a 
bad Baron’s Castle to challenge him to mortal 
combat. He rides over the drawbridge, 
hammers at the door, and starts like this: 
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“What ho there, Varlets! 'Ods Bodi- 
kins!  Gadz'ooks! and By me Halidom! 
'tis but scurvy treatment to keep a gallant 
Knight waiting at the postern as if ‘twere 
any scurril rogue a-begging alms ! —Beshrew 
me, dogs, but, by the foot of my fair ladye, 
thou shalt e'en hang for this. Ho, there! 
Marry, come up, thou crop-eared rapscal- 
lions; open ere I cast thee into the vilest 
dungeon ‘neath the moat. Sa-ha! My 
ladye’s gage will assuredly be besmirched, 
and mine escutcheon bespotted, if I do not 
utterly exterminate every pestilent malapert 
among ye. By the Beard of my Grandsire’s 
nanny-goat, thou shalt remember that ’tis 
‘the noble Sir Simaul- Severnteenes who 
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deigneth to bandy words with thee, thou 
worse than Carrion! Were the best of thee, 
thou Caitiffs, of such noble blood that I might 
honour thee by crossing swords, I'd cleave 
thee to the chine for this insult —by the rood ! 
But what is this I see—a parchment on the 
door! Let us peruse the same. This 
Castle is closed for a few dayes, Sir Hugh de 
Taterface having gone to Margate for his 
annual holiday. All communications should 
be left in the letter-box at the Tradesmen's 
Entrance.’ 

Soho, my trusty steed, we'll e'en return 
to beard this craven Knight in a few days. 
For the present let us hie unto the Tourney. 
I would fain break a Lance in honour of my 
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Ladye, and I percieve by thine eye and 
nostril that thou too, my pretty Palfrey, art 
eager for the fray. So, to the Tourney! 
We will re-tourn(ey) hither anon. Ha-ha! 
I have a merry wit—a merry wit—and am 
justly called by my friends ‘a right Frolic- 
some Wag.“ Let us on. Ha-ha!” 

Now, Sir, don’t you think that’s just prime ? 
—and he’s got pages and pages more like it! 
The chaps were awfully pleased, and worried 
him for the others. 

The Cowboy yarn comes next, and it is 
called * Deadshot Dick, the Desperado; or 
the Trials and Triumpbs of a Texas Tender- 
foot " ; and he read the bit where the villain 
Deadshot Dick is at an Inn in the heart of 


the Rockies, boasting to his gang of outlaws 
of what he'l do to the Hero—who, after- 
wards, I may tell you, surprises and kills the 
whole wicked crew : 

„Guess if I draw a bead on Tenderfoo: 
Tim he won't be long before he hands in his 
chips! Deadshot Dick never missed his 
man yet, as you know, Pards. From the 
time I, as a younker of 12, led the attack on 
the wigwams of the great Apaché Chief 
* Dirt-in-the-Face, and wiped out the hull 
tribe single-handed, to that little shermozzle 
when I let daylight into 13 Cowboys - in. 
cluding Tarantula Tom—at Broncho Bill's 
Round-Up, I guess I've been sorter licking 
creation! So, I hope, for the sake of the 
Tenderfoot’s pals, that he won’t riz my dander 
to such an extent that I have to finger my 
shooting-iron. 

"Ah! Mustang Mike, you were asking 
about that little Coach-load that I held up 
near Grizzly Gulch the other day. Wal, I 
jest had to give one of ’em a taste of my 
Bowie, and they all took the hint and put 
their hands up. 

* S'long, Pards! Jest off to Grizzly Gulch 
to see how Alkali Ike and Pug-nosed Pete 
have got on for plunder. Meet me by moon- 
light at Deerlenp Divide ! " 

Now there's no doubt that this little lot is 
jolly fine too, but Boodle had left his best till 
the last. This was a part of the Sea yarn 
called “ The Thunder and Lightning Boys; 
or Leaves from the Log of The Saucy Puss.” 

Im sure you'll agree tbat the nautical 
knowledge in this is simply wonderful, and 
we spoke for hours after “ lights out " about 
it, and asked Boodle where he got bis know- 
ledge. He said in a modest sort of way that 
he supposed it was born in him, ’cause his 
Great-Grandfather was an Admiral or a 
Bo’sun’s Mate or something under Nelson. 
Anyhow, I don't think that Marryat or Kings- 
ton or Clark Russell ever wrote a better 
yarn. Here’s one passage, where the Pirates 
are seen in the distance, and Tim Par- 
buckle, the Bo’sun, is ordering the crew 
about getting the ship ready for action. 
Tim Parbuckie has worked his way in the 
Navy from a Powder-Monkey, and of ~~ 
has all the knowledge of seamanship at hi 
fingers’ ends. 

“Shiver my timbers, you swabs, but if 
those lee-scuppers aren't furled and the 
mainto’-gallan’ sail battened down by nine 
bells o' the Dog watch, I'll have to dust ye 
all down with the stern end o' this ere 
belayin' pin, and feed you on weevily junk for 
the rest o' the v'yage; to say nothin' o' 
makin' ye all swing for it at the yard arm 
with that bloodthirsty crew o’ pirates that 
we’re just going to blow to smithereens! 
And Tim Parbuckle don’t give no orders 
twice—even to a crew o' mealy-mouthed 
landlubbers—so heave to and shift the Main- 
mast four points to the starboard ! 

“ Stan' by to heave the keel over the quarter- 
deck, there! There's a Nor’-easter springing up 
from the windward, so you'd better let the 
marlinspike go by the board, while I take a 
turn on the main-truck. You, there, Ben 
Burble, jest run down to the fo'c'sle hatch and 
fetch up the Captain's gig; after that, you can 
cut up to the leeward jibboom and bring down 
the fore peak, an’ look sharp about it. You, 
Bob Mainbrace, go down to the Engine Room 
and tell the chief steward to shove another 
bundle o' wood on the fire, and keep a hun- 
derd o' coal ready handy. When he's 
finished that up, we shall have to think 
about burning the ship's Log, if there's no 
other bits of wood handy, 'cause the craft's 
not makin' way enough. 

“ Half-an-hour ago we were doin’ our 
twenty knots, now it's only 19; you'd better 
ask him how it was the other knot came 
untied. 

On your way up, go into the Galley and 
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ask the Supercargo to fetch up the stunnin- 
sails. You, there, Monkey-Face, what are 
you starin’ at? Go and tell the Sergeant o’ 
Marines to have all the bilge water cleaned 
out o' the Gatling Guns, and warn bim that 
if I find so much as half-a-pint left in any of 
'em, I'll have him quartmartialled! H'm! 
I see I've mislaid the key of my dog watch ; 
Bee if you can find it, Stevedore, and tell the 
Commodore to come up at once and swab the 
decks down. What's the lazy lubber been 
up to? If he don't git on with it at once 
I' have him clapped in Irons for Mutiny to 
his superior Orficer. 

„Go down to the cockpit, Purser, and tell 
the Master Armourer to come up at once to 
the Companion Hatch, and help the Powder 
Monkey work the Tuppney Tube. You, 
there, run along to the aft barbette, and tell 
the chief stokehole—I mean stoker—that 
he's to serve a tot of grog out to all hands at 
once, and he's not to forget to have some 
baccy ready for the bo’sun’s pipe. Vast 
heavin’ there, Coxswain; stow the Main 
Chains up in the Fighting Top, and then 
take some of your Messmates up aloft to 
splice the Mainbrace. I'll get the Middies 
on the Hurricane Deck to run a reef in the 
Staysails. Then all we want is four or five 
Cutlasses each, and if we don't sink that 
Pirate Craft at the first round, I'll trice ye 
all up to the mizzen, and give ye a couple o’ 
dozen each with this 'ere bowsprit. So 
round ye go with the Capstan, my lads, and 
then at em, like jolly British tars! ” 

Well, sir, I can't say anything half com- 
plimentary enough about this realistic bit of 
work; it speaks for itself. Please let ns 
know soon which of the stories you'd like 
first, and how long they're to be made. I 
think this Sea one ought to be at least 1,000 
pages; don't you? P'raps, by the next letter, 
he'll have started some others. If so, I'll 
tell you of them. 

With the kindest regards to you and the 
Patrons, from the Committy and the other 
chaps, 

I remain, 
Yours sincerely, 
WmnurirrLEs Minor.” 


Note by the Editor. — A week after the 
receipt of this letter, a short note arrived 
from the Secretary of the S.S.P.P.S.,announc- 
ing, with great sorrow, the capture by a 
Master of a long revolutionary letter continu- 
ing the subject of “ Punishment in Schools." 
The Committee, whose n&mes were men- 
tioned, have all been severely dealt with by 
the Head Master, and the Secretary states that 
the punishment imposed upon him has been 
so severe that he has had no alternative but 
to resign his official appointment. The Com- 
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mittee also think that it would be advisable 
to entirely discontinue the work of the 
Society for the present, and I am asked to 
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announce that fact in the B. O. P.“ Due 


notice will be sent to the Members when the 
Ties are again on sale. 
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[THE END.) 


CYCLE ACCIDENTS, AND HOW TO AVOID THEM. 


T put myself at once into touch with my 
readers, let me state that I am an 
enthusiastic cyclist. Indeed, I think I am 
not wrong in stating that my first glance at 
the table of contents of each new number of 
the “B.O.P.” is with a view to seeing 
whether there is any article that month 
dealing with the all-engrossing subject. If 
there be no such article, I must confess to a 
little feeling of disappointment. It was the 
realisation of this that suggested to my mind 
that probably there was a large number of 
„younger as well as of older boys who 
in this day of almost universal cycle-riding 
felt in the same way, and that therefore a 


By AN OLD RIDER. 
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Short series of articles dealing with one 
important branch of the subject, and based 
on m$ own sad (!) experience, would not be 
altogether unacceptable to the great mass of 
B. O. P.“ readers. 


PART L—SIDE-RLIP. 


In treating of “ Accidents, and How to 
Avoid Them," I place “ side-slip ” first, in 
that, not only is it one of the most fruitful 
causes of accident and damage, but that it 
was also the one to come first, in a practical 
form, under my own painful notice. I can 
remember even now, with a shudder that 
runs all down my backbone, that first occa- 


sion when the term “skid” came to me with 
a very real and distinct meaning — the 
ploughing one day, in great haste, along a 
miry, sloppy road, intent only on getting 
through with my errand, and too closely 
hugging the curb, when I was aware of a 
sudden grating noise, my machine lurching 
violently into the road, and (after a moment’s 
struggle, during which a million thoughts 
chased each other through my mind) violently 
depositing me there (oh! the horror of that 
mud bath !), to the astonishment of an old 
Jady some fifty yards ahead, who seemed to 
think that the acrobatio feat was got up for 
her special benefit. 
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I take this incident to point the ** moral ” 
I wish to enforce. Whatever you do, avoid, 
as far as you possibly can, the barrel of the 
road — that is, that part of the road next the 
side walk, sloping down to the gutter. Un- 
happily, it is not always easy to do this 
without going to your wrong side (a per- 
nicious fault with too many cyclists); for too 
often one's progress—especially in manu- 
facturing districts, into which even rural 
England seems to be rapidly becoming con- 
verted - is impeded by some great lumbering 


dray, which takes a delight, apparently, in 


doing its best to exactly occupy the space 
between the barrel of the road on the one 
hand and the tram line on the other. The 
consequence is that you have a choice of two 
evils before you—the crossing of the (too 
often) greasy metals on your right or the 
venturing on to the slippery slope upon your 
left. If the latter alternative be chosen, you 
run the greatest risk of “ skidding," unless 
you adopt the following simple precaution : 
press hard with your foot upon the left pedal— 
that is, the pedal next the curb. The reason 
is obvious. The machine being on the slope, 
its natural tendency is to slip down that 
slope, and thus to fall outwards into the 
road. The pressing of your foot upon the 
inner pedal serves to counteract that ten- 
dency and to preserve the machine’s balance. 

The same rule holds good with regard to 
turning corners, or, indeed, making a turn 
of any sort. Numerous are the spills which, 
especially in & greasy state of the road, occur 
from a little incaution here. In making 
such a turn you and your machine of neces- 
sity abandon the perpendicular and incline 
inwards. Carried too far—too small a curve 
being made—the machine loses its grip upon 
the surface of the road, and a fall is the con- 
sequence. Hence the importance of always 
remembering to bear your hardest upon the 
pedal that is on the outside of the curve. 
This pedal ought, generally speaking, to be 
the left, for it is most important to remem- 
ber in turning to keep your preper side of 
the road, and not to turn from right to left, 
thus running into passengers who are coming 
to meet you. Carelessness here may very 
easily bring about an accident of another 
sort, which will be treated of in a chapter of 
its own. 

One great cause of “ side slip“ has already 
been hinted at in passing—tram lines. Here 
this same rule of side-pressure again applies, 
but with a necessary difference: it is not 
always the left pedal that has to be so 
treated. If it were possible, one would like 
in crossing tram lines to adopt Punch’'s 
advice to those about to get married: 
"Don't." Still, neither in the matter of 
matrimony nor of crossing more or less 
greasy metals can this wholesome advice“ 
be always carried out. Let it, however, be 
an invariable rule with you, when you 
cannot avoid the tram lines, always to cross 
them (whether they seem dry or otherwise) 
at as nearly aright angle as possible. To do 
this you, of course, must make a curve. Let 
us, for the sake of example, suppose that, as 
you are riding along the left of the road, 
with a set of tram lines upon your right, you 
come to a T-piece—a place where the tram 
line sends out a branch crossing the road in 
front of you. In the instance we are con- 
sidering, the branch-route connects itself with 
the main line by a set of metals curving 
towards you, and another set of metals 
curving in the other direction—thus forming 
a triangle; it is obvious that to cross the 
first set of metals at a safe angle the curve 
that you make will be to the right, where the 
pressure will be brought to bear on the left 
pedal, and, similarly, ia crossing the other 
branch the curve will be to the left, when 
the pressure will have to be exerted upon 
the other side. 
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A little attention to this rule will soon 
make this side-pressure become mechanical. 
Habit will be to you a second nature. Much, 
however, depends on your keeping your eyes 
about you and Jooking where you are going. 
] remember once (indeed, it was not so long 
ago) riding in company with a lady friend, 
the tram lines alongside being in a very 
greasy state. I was engaged in drawing 
her attention to the above rule for crossing 
trams, when, incautiously riding too near 
the tram line myself, in a moment my 
machine slipped from under me; I turned 
completely over; down came my back upon 
the road with a sounding thwack, as my legs 
flew up into the air; and the next instant 
“bump” went my head against the stone 
sets, making me see fireworks, and filling 
me with a dull wonder as to how ever 1 got 
there and what it all meant. It is a good 
thing on occasion to have a thick head. I 
think the unrehearsed illustration. of my 
lecture had a greater effect upon my friend 
than the lecture itself. Certainly she has 
been very careful to ware tram lines” 
since. 

It is a noticeable thing that, in straight- 
forward running, ''side-slip" is far more 
often met with in going up-hill than in 
coming down. The reason (which ought not 
to exist) is that too often riders do not pedal 
evenly —they get up a “pumping” kind of 
an action, pressing hard first on the one side 
and then on the other. The consequence is 
that, given the untoward conditions—the bit 
of grease, the cart-rut, or what-not—and the 
machine suddenly slips to one side under the 
unfair pressure brought to bear on it, and a 
fall ensues. The remedy is, of course, even- 
pressure (in other words, '*ankle-work ’’), 
the two pedals being well and steadily carried 
round by the respective feet, causing the same 
pressure to be brought to bear upon the pedal 
that is, for the moment, behind as on that 
which is in front. The necessity for this 
* ankle-work ” will come before us again later 
on, when I shall endeavour to give a hint 
as to the way in which it is to be acquired. 


( To be contínued.) 
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BARRETT’S BABIES. 


By HERBERT J. BRANDON 


s nu " BARRETT is the present captain of Westeroft 

College, as well as the leader on the football and 
cricket fields. To slightly alter the words of a well- 
known national song, he is “the pride and envy of 
them all”; but there is neither mance norenmity ceon- 
nected with it. Itis but the honest admiration with 
winch every boy who is worth lis salt regards those 
above him whose position and attainments are worthy 
of respect and emulation, He is liked by the senior 
boys ns a staunch fricud and pleasant. companion, and 
the juniors know he will stand up for them against 
oppression or bullying in any forni or from any person, 
They may be 1nelined to grumble at his rule when it 
happens to clash with their own inclinations, but they 
are all agreed that Barrett is “a july decent sort, aud 
don't you forget it.” 

In person he is a typical Saxon, with fair hair, blue 
eves, und a pleasant face, on which hovers a perennial 
smile; not particularly muscular, but strong and well 
formed ; strong and healthy in mind as in bedy. A 
boy whose presence and example are worth much to 
those about hitn. 

After the above description the reader may well ask, 
“ But why * Baby’ Barrett?“ It isthe purpose of this 
yarn to show, 

The events about to be narrated happened when 
Barrett was a chubby youth of thirteen or thereabouts, 
at which time he no deubt regarded the Captaincy of 
Westeroft College as a poor curate may regard the 
Archbislioprie of Canterbury—something much to be 
desired, but little hoped for. 

It was nearly tea-time on one of the usual half- weekly 
holidays, and tlie boys were straggling home in groups 
of twos und threes, Most of those who had already 
arrived were chatting or strolling round the quadrangle, 
when a junior was seen approaching at the top of his 
speed. 

“Helo! what's up?" was the general inquiry which 
greeted his arrival. 

Instewl of making any answer, he clapped both 
hands to his waistcoat, as if he were suffering from 
stomuch-ache, aud danced round and round in a kind 


of frenzy, at the same time shrieking in a most alarm 
ing manner, 

Several boys suggested that it must be a fit. The 
dancing junior made numerous attempts to speak, but 
every time he opened his mouth another shriek burst 
forth and swept away all words. 

At length he ejaculated in sudden bursts, punctuatel 
with shrieks : 


"OlIsayyoufellows —— youngParrett’seoming — 
pushingaperambulator —— withtwokidsinit — anil- 
tliey'rebotlisquealing ——likeoneo'clock -——Ohmy !" 


And then, overpowered by the visiou which his own 
words had conjured up, he laid hiuisif on tits back and 
kieked his feet in the air. 

Soon the cause of this appeared, and a laughing 
crowd quickly gathered round the new-comer, 

He was very hot, and the perspiration was runuinz 
down his face in streams. He was pushing a very 
ancient perumbulator, in which were two babies, .- 
sumably twins. They were bota strapped in, oc other. 
wise they would have broken their necks in a very few 
moments, as each one was continua'iy bobbing up aud 
down with a sort of Jack-in-the-box motion. 

* Hello ! Barrett," shouted one of the boys, “I didn’t 
Know you were a married man." 

„Kind regards to Mrs. Barrett," added another, 

“You might have invited me to your wedding," cried 
& third. 

“I didn't get any wedding-cake either,” said another 
tormentor. 

“Aha!” exclaimed one boy, assuming the manner of 
a tragedian, “this is indeed an acquisition —8 relic of 
prehistoric and paleozoic times. Perhaps the infant 
Julius Cæsir once lay here, pouring forth in dust 
tones such infant harmonies as now entrance the ear, 
In whieh case his happy tather probably expressed lis 
approbation by using divers strange and remarkabie 
words not recorded in the modern Latin dictionary.” 

"Where on earth did you pick up this jot-lot * 
asked several boys together. 

“Found 'em,“ answered Barrett laconically, as ue 
mopped his heated face with his handkereluef, * [was 
at the bottom of the hill in Primrose Lane, when I saw 
this precious thing coming down the hill like one vel ok, 
and nobody pushing it. Before it got to me it rau up 
the bank, nud over went the show. Well, when Vd got 
the thing up. whieh took an awful time, because Uie 
kids were strapped in, and I couldn't get at the buekles, 
I didn't know where they belonged to, so I brought cm 
here. I do wish they'd leave off selling, thioazlu" be 
added wearily. * They've been at it for halt an hour er 
more, straight off. If they're not tired, I'm sure I 
anm." 

" Better sing to 'em,“ suggested one, “and carry ‘em 
about a bit.” 

“L can't,” responded the perplexel Barrett. "I 
should drop ‘em if they kept on kicking like they are 
now. And what can I sing?  Tücy dou't understand 
mu sic." 

* Hush ! little baby, don't you cry ; 
You'll be an angel by-and-by," 


sang one of the boys, stretching out beth arms an! 
geutly swinging them to and fro as if husbiug a baby. 

Poor Barrett did not attempt to nurse the howitrz 
infants; but he wheeled them slowly round and rosta 
the quadrangle, humming the chorus of * Kale, 
Britannia," over and over again. 

The effect of Barrett's vocal performance, instead of 
soothing the infants to sleep, only seemed to mete 
them to renewed exertions. At leugtl he ceased his 
perambulationa, and the boys crowded round again. 

At this moment two new actors appeared upeu the 
scene, One was an excited woman in à b.aek-and- 
white plaid shaw), and the other was a policeman, 

“Where's mi Bobbie ?“ exelaimed the former, rushing 
up to the group and elbowing her way to the eeutre ; 
“and my Archie, and my p'rambulator, you. bast), 
thieving little willins ?" à 

“Wou, there!“ exclaimed the constable, just a- if 
he were speaking to a horse. “Gently, cant you? 
Wo-o-0-5, then!“ 

The worthy constable was evidently wroth that the 
woman should put herself forward iu the way she aL 
He, as the representative of law and order, should Lave 
been the first to speak. 

* Now then, young shaver,” he said, taking Barret: 
by the arm, “you're the chap as I see a-pushing tas 
‘ere concern through the streets not half an hour age 
This woman ses as ‘ow you've stole em —^" 

„So he has, the wretch!” interrupted the women 
violently, »] left ‘ew in the road just half a jif wl be 
I popped in to have a word with à woman which i a 
friend of mine, and when I comes out they Was gous 
He deserves » 

“Wel you hold your noise, a-interruptin a'l the 
time!” exclaimed the irate constable indignant. y. 
* Do you think Z don't know what he deserves as weil 
as vou?” 

“Well, young feller,” he continued to Barrett, ~ani 
what 'ave you got to say for yourself, eh?“ 

As he spoke he made it impossible for his captive to 
say anything, either for himself or anybody else, ^9 
giving him alternately a violent push. ich sent inta 
us fur as his captor's detaining arm would let him Ds 
and then a sadden pull whieh brought him e 
violent contact with the constable’s portly form. 

* Look alive!“ went on the officer, when no ans rt 
was returned. “Now then, come! Let's have yoa!” 

One of the bystanders ventured to suggest that be 
had already got him, in return for wiieh the eot. "e 
loftily smd he would "trouble" bim to speak whe 
spoken to, and not before, ` 

* Yowre charged with stealing one p'rambulater. 
resumed the officer, imitating ax nearly as he conti te 
Miner vf the lodal magi-trates, * value—weli, 1 5522.4 


say seven and a tanner; also two twins, value—er— 
why, I don't justly know what they may be worth. 
I've had cases with p'rambulators before, but I've 
never had one with twins in it.“ 

Barrett at length stated the facts of the case, which 
the constable characterised as “a most remarkable ruin 
go, aud no mistake about it.” 

The officer filled several pages with notes of the case, 
after which he seemed undecided whether to take 
Barrett into custody or not. The woman had re- 
covered both twins and perambulator, and so was 
satisfied. 

While the constable was deliberating as to what 
gone he should pursue, the matter was settled for 
um. 

The bell rang for tea, and, without a word of 
warning, Barrett wrenched himself free, darted away, 
and disappeared with the rest. 

“ Well, I never,” ejaculated the astonished officer ! 

He took several steps in pursuit, and then stopped. 
He pondered for a few minutes, and then slowly left 
the matter and the school premises together. The 
woman, twins, and perambulator followed in his wake, 
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A WET HALF-HOLIDAY. 


I. 
I THINK, to pass the time, I'll write 
Some noble, stirring lay— 
(I wonder why it's always wet 
On every holiday !) 


II. 


The scene of this, my song, shall be 
Some wild, romantic glen— 

(Ob! botheration, how I hate 
This horrid, splutt'ring penu !) 


III. 


The heroine, of course, I'll make 
As handsome as can be— 

(My word! whatever bird is that, 
Up in the old oak tree ?) 


~> If; 

The hero, too, will have to be 
As beautiful as she-— 

(I wonder what the time is now; 
I do just want some tea !) 
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Y 
Their hearts, of course, must beat as one, 
Their love for each be true— 
(I wish this precious rain would cease ; 
I don't know what to do!) 


VI. 


I think the heroine must die ; 
For her sad loss he'll weep— 
(Oh! dear, I can't write any more: 
Ill try and go to sleep!) 
HERBERT J. BRANDON. 


— —o^$6409—— 


TODD MINOR’S ADDRESS TO 
THE OCEAN. 


OAS on! thou deep and dark blue ocean, roar! 
For if you will, I don't see why you shouldn't. 
Would I had come to tell you so before! 

But Learning called, and so you see I couldn't. 
September shines—and here I am again. 

My soul triumphant o'er scholastic fetter, 
And if the fleets sweep over thee in vain, 

Why, truth to tell, I think it’s all the better. 


For as you are, I love to see you shine. 

I laugh to watch the white crest curling over ; 
And what delight, oh say ! can equal mine 

When striking out from Bournemouth, Deal, or 

Dover ? 

I throw my challenge at each mighty comb, 

Then plunge beneath with muscles all a tingle, 
To rise behind in dazzling drifts of foam, 

While far in shore it romps among the shingle. 


Behold the hour! The tide is at its prime! 

A truce to rapture (maybe overrated), 
And down the cliffs, without ado, I'll climb, 

To find a rock most suitably located. 
'Tis here. Lay down the towel and the sponge; 

Off with the harness! That will much relieve me. 
Ahoy ! ye waves, I'm ready for the plunge. 

Stretch out your arms, great Ocean, to receive 

me ! 
Joun LEA. 


A Knowing Customer. 
(Drawn for the“ Box's Own Paper" by A. J. WALL.) 


OUR NOTE BOOK, 


BOYS WISHING TO GO TO SEA. 


THE Secretary, Mr. H. Bristow Wallen. writes: 
“The committee of the Arethusa and Chichester 
training-ships, Greenhithe, Kent, will be grateful if 
you will allow me to state that there are vacancies on 
board these ships for poor boys of good character who 
Wish to go to sea. The vacancies arise because so 
many lads have recently been sent into the Royal 
Navy and Mercantile Marine. Mission-workers, 
school-teachers, and all others interested in the welfare 
of these boys may be thankful to hear of such openings 
for aspiring young sailors of good character. The 
ages should be between fourteen and sixteen, and appli- 
cations may be sent addressed to meas below, at which 
address also I interview candidates every morning at 
eleven o'clock. Forms of application and full par- 
ticulars will be gladly forwarded to any part of the 
United Kingdom. All suitable cases are admitted nt 
once without votes,—164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.” 


B 
A KNOWING CUSTOMER. 


(See below.) 


STORIES of clever dogs are so numerous and curious 
that we very seidom hear or read them without ob- 


serving how closely one resembles another. But I 
think the story I am about to tell stands alone. Near 


Alscot Park, in Warwickshire, lives Mr, Noyce, who 
has in his possession a dog named Rover, in whose 
kennel the hens frequently lay their eggs, cackling 
their doings on each occasion, Miss Noyce collecting 
the eggs, and finding them becoming strangely fewer, 
kept a more careful watch upon the fowls, and at last 
discovered one of the hens cackling as it came out of 
the kennel. But on searching for the egg she failed 
to find it. This occurred again and again, until it was 
found that Rover, directly the fowl came out of the 
kennel, went into it and devoured the egg. For doing 
this he was severely punished, and now, instead of 
eating the eggs, he brings them out to his master in 
his mouth and deposits them at his feet. The lesson 
he had received was evidently quite clearly understood 
and remembered, for his offence has not been repeated 
since. The drawing was made from the life a few days 
since. 


— 
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Noticr ro Conrniscrors.— AU manuscripts intended 
Jor the Boy's OWN PAAR should be addressed to the 
Editor, 56 Puternoster Row, and must have the name 
and address of the sender clearly written thereon, and 
iu any accompanying letter ‘rik TITLE OF THR MS. 
must be given. Miscellaneous voluntary contributions 
are submitted in too great numbers to be returned 
unless stumps are sent lo cover postage, and the Editor 
cannot correspond rejarding them, or hold himself in 
any way responsible for length of detention or acci- 
dental loss, though every care is taken. The number 
of MSS. sent to the Office is so great that a considerable 
time must necessarily elapse before their turn Jor con- 
stderation arrives. 

Payment for accepted man uscripts is made on publication 
Of the monthly part coutatning them. The receipt con- 
teys the copyright of manuscripts to the Trustees of 
the Religious Tract Soctety, with liberty for (hem, at 
their diseretion, to publish such works separately. 
Republication by authors on their own account must 
always be the subject of special arrangement before sub- 
miting their MSS. ; and whenever any special value is 

put upon a MS. by the author this Sact must be clearly 


stated when sending in, or it cannot afterwards be 
recognised, 


To CORRESPONDENTS. —Replies to correspondents are 
not sent by post, and to this rule there can be no ercep- 
tíon —the sending of stamped and addressed envelopes 
notwithstanding, 

Replies on all questions of any general interest are giten 
ín (hese columns ín due course. 


222 SSE oie Ll "nm 


G. 8. (Hurstpferpoint).—We are continually giving 
fresh groups of cricket portraits. See, tor example, 
the frontispiece ot our September part for county 
captains, 


H. B. C. (Slenford).— Ves: we have had several 
coloured plates of butterflies and moths; but they 
are uow out of print with us, and can only be 
secured by purchasing second-hand parts or volumes. 
All boys wishing to obtain our issues of really 
splendid plates should take in the paper regularly. 
We cannot repeat, especially for the benefit of the 
Mere casual reader who may wish for some particular 
subject only. 


14 i 1 i ; 
Fa VM ( 
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HENRY.—It is in the last part of our * Indoor Games." 


changed. 


YouNG  ANGLER.—For fishing stations get the 
“ Angler's Diary," price eighteenpence, published at 
the * Field " office, Bream's Buildings, Chancery 
Lane. 


' R. D. H. (Victoria), —Use ordinary deal, but not pitch 
pine. Make the beam about a fifth or sixth of the 
length. There is an article on making a steam 
engine in our “ Indoor Games, but the article ia out 
of print in any other form. The lathe would cost 
you from five to fifteen guineas. 


Victoria and Albert, Crown of India, 2. Lieutenant- 
General John Denton Pinkstone French. 


H. RarcLIFFE.—The article was “ How the Reedham 


Boys made their Cardboard Model Engine.” It was 
in the fifth volume. 


W. E. McVrigu.—The only British moth of the size is 
the Oleander Hawk (Charocampa nerii), which has a 
wing-spread of from 41 iu. to 6 in. Its hind wings 
should be green and brownish, and ite fore wings 
should be bright green, marbled and striped with 
olive, black, white, pink, and violet. The Death's 
Head (Acherontia atropos) is as wide across the 
wings, but not so long in the body, which is yellow 
with black rings, the hind wings beiug yellowish 
and the fore wings brownish with many markings. 


W. E. F.—Cheer up and persevere. There are Many 
such in the world; You will not always be working 
with him, 

J. M. LAMnERT.— You had better get the killing-bottle 
at some nutural-history shop or at a chemist's. 


LATINO 


~ 
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F. GREENSLADE.—]. The coloured plate of the fowt 
yard is out of print. 2. We will sce about the piate 
you suggest. 3. Wright's * Poultry," published dy 
Cassell & Co. 4. Try the “ Popular Natural History." 
published by ua at half a crown. 6. Not wantei. 
6. Melhuish & Sona, 84 Fetter Lane, EC. From tuo 
pounds npwards. 


B. (Littlehampton).—No, the articles you desire have 
not yet been brought out in book form, and the 


numbers of the paper containing them are out uf 
print with us, 


CHOOSING Youna PUPPIES (I. H. B.).—Thoee that have 


the most bone; the greatest vigour and size, and ‘Le 
largest amount of cheek are the best, if well markel. 


GETTING STRONG (A. S.).—We cannot tell you at six- 


teen how to get tall. Probability is you won't ever, 
but take exercise at every opportunity, the cold tuh, 
healthy food, avoid smoking, aud take virol. 


BATHING TWICE A Day (E. H. L.)—The time can be 


better spent; once 18 enough. 


Bap HaBr13 (R. B.).—" Contracted bad habits years 


ago, and have nut broken them off yet!" Then 
you may indeed be thankful if you are not already an 
idiot, or a nervous heart-weakened shargar. Ce- 
tainly you're noc fit to go abroad. You would die in 
a few months like a withered dock that has shed its 
seed, That is what Dr. Gordon Stables says, It is 
strong language, but true. 


THIN LRGs (Legs).—Try mountain-climbing. If there 


13 not a mountain near you, send to Scotland for une. 
But, joking apart, cricket dues not thicken tbecalve, 
but rather tends to emaciate then. 


STOP IN TIME (Repentance).—You will get well as yca 


have stopped in time. But you must live up to t» 
mark. Ulad you are going to warn otber Buss 
Older lads who teach younger the awful vice cus! t 
to be fogged within an inch of their lives and sent 
to reformatories. Take the cold bath. Write again. 


ECZEMA IN Docs (C. G. L.). -Give green vegetable: 
Well mashed in the food, washing once a week, asi. 
when dry, the use of Spratt's lution. 


ANTT 
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Castaways. 
(Drawn for the * Boy's Own Paper” by GEORGE RANKIN.) 
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A STARTLING CONFESSION. 


By Joun A. Hiaainson (late Royal Mail Steam Packet Company), 


HEN locked within the shed Ferrett 
expressed much satisfaction at my 
success. “It was the ring did the business, 
he said, and then hurriedly added. Why, 
this must be the place Ryan escaped from— 
the wood-shed. Let us try to find the tunnel”; 
and by the help of matches we discovered ita 
mouth behind some heaps of chopped wood. 
“ Come along,” whispered my companion. 
“Tf itis still clear we might reach the escort, 
and be back before that fellow returns." 

We got into the hole and without difficulty 
reached the lower exit that was cunningly 
concealed by scrub. On the latter, Ferrett 
fastened his white handkerchief as a mark 
for future use, but almost immediately after- 
wards both of us were alarmed by the sudden 
click of a rifle, and then discovered a trooper 
lying prone at our feet. 

His low challenge was answered. 

„Where's the chief?“ 

„As you go—five minutes to the rear,“ 
and it was not long before our report was 
given. 

“I hope the rascals will turn up to time," 
the Captain said. Now. get back to the 
shed. I'll send two troopers with you. Keep 
them out of sight. As soon as Freman 
tukes you indoors, and the place is quiet, 
return to the shed, but don’t let anyone leave 
the house. The women may try to escape." 
Shortly after our return Freman appeared. 
“Hullo!” he whispered. “You’ve been 
smoking good tobacco, I can smell. I hope 
you have not felt lonesome, but these women 
are a pair, no mistake. They've been doing 
‘the bluff’ on me ever since—trying to, but 
I'm awake now, and see the game. Ho, ho, 
ho! You couldn't guess what I've done? 
Well, see here; they wanted supper, so, to 
humour 'em, I gave each some ham and eggs 
to fry, and while doing it I off wid my boots, 
nipped up to their room, and—would you 
know Tom's chart if you seed it?“ 

“Certainly,” I replied. * You didn’t — ” 

„% Nail it!" he whispered quickly. 
of course not. Say, you fellers, who's got & 
match? Don't all shout at once, cause I'm 
delicate, d'ye see? Ay, thank'ee"—ns I 
struck a light and he held before me the 
paper in question, together with Ryan's silver- 
mounted revolver. 

„Those are the things, safe enough," I said, 
“and the shooter belongs to me.” 

“TIl buy it off you it's no use without 
cartridges —five quid, what d'ye say? 

“You said twenty a-while ago.” 

„Well, here's ten, anyhow,” and he 
counted out the coins, which I accepted. 

„The women will make a row," I said. 

“Who cares? I’ve proved your words true 
all round. 
as a finger they'l never see the daylight. 
They'll be off to bed directly, and then you 
can come indoors.”’ 

It was not long before we heard the women 
calling for the host, and, with his departure, 
the two troopers sent with us emerged from 
the tunnel, and sat behind the wood-stack. 
Fifteen, twenty minutes elapsed, but l'reman 
did not return. A whole hour of unxious 
waiting passed, and then Ferrctt found his 
way to the side of the shed and peered 
between the chinksin tho woodwork. * Come 
here," he whispered. ‘ There's a strange 
light outside. What can--—" 

A heavy blow fell on the door, that gave 
way, and three troopers stood at the aperture. 

Then we saw what had happened. 

"he “Gum Tree Hotel" was burning 


[T] Oh, , 


Row !—if they dare lift so much. 


Autho. of Tiro Chummy Shellbacks," etc. etc. 


CHAPTER IV. 


furiously, and already some portion of the 
roof had caved in. 

Two of our men flung open the back-door. 

A volume of smoke rolled out, but the 
inrush of air was like fresh fuel for the fire, 
that immediately leaped into furious flames. 

About two yards within we saw Freman 
lying prone, and round him the dreadful fire 
was already seizing his clothing. 

Ferrett and I dashed forward, and each 
seizing & leg we dragged the apparently in- 
sensible man clear of further danger. But 
he was dead as Julius Cesar, while in his 
head a large knife was buried, as though the 
victim of murder had fallen on the weapon 
which was buried to the haft. 

^ They've cleared," exclaimed the Captain. 

* Who?" inquired I, as yet ignorant of 
what had really occurred. 

“The women, man. They've killed him, 
geized the chart, burned the shanty, and you'll 
never see a cent of the reward." 

“ Wait abit. I don’t need the paper." 

* Well. then, you had better set off at once. 
They have had a good start. The old hands 
may know a back track to the rock in the 
valley, but in case they should return here 
I'll wait for the chance." 

* I'm bound to risk it," I said. 

“Very good. Take six men. Leave one in 
the bush t’other side of the stream, and 
another on the northern hill to guide me. 
Be careful, and in case of need send for 
help." 

Accompanied by the chosen troopers, 
Ferrett and I set out to find our way to the 
gold. So far as the path to the stream was 
concerned we had no difficulty in finding it, 
but when once across the water the track 
was difficult to keep although the burning 
shanty afforded some light. Anyhow, there 
were the stars tosteer by, and, selecting one 
which I believed indicated the proper route, 
we pressed on fairly well. Shortly before day- 
light we reached the foot of the hill, while 
an hour’s climb found us on the summit, and 
the sun was just showing over the eastern 
horizon. 

Far below lay the isolated rock described 
by Ryan. 

The descent was continued with caution, 
the troopers advising us to take cover as 
much as possible, and about two hours later 
all six safely reached the great mark near 
which was the gully that would lead to the 
mouth of the gulch. 

We got into the dry stream bed, while 
immediately afterwards there were found 
unmistakable traces of horses having passed 
that way. And not above an hour ago, 
either,” a trooper said. 

“The women are with them,” Ferrett 
replied. ‘ Let us get under cover and stalk 
them.” 

We did so, but it was not long before 
voices were heard in the rear, and, peering 
through the scrub, we saw three mounted 
men, each leading a spare horse, picking 
their way along the gully toward where the 
gold lay. On drawing nearer their talk 
became plain, und from it we gathered that 
they had formerly belonged to Ryan's gang. 
and that each meant carrying off as much of 
the treasure as the horses could carry. “If 
one trip is not sufficient, a man said,“ we 
can easily return for the remainder. There’s 
heaps of time, and the police aren’t likely 
to hear anything within a month.” 

" I don't know so much about that," an- 
other returned. “You heard what Maggie 


said about the mate of the ship knowing as 
much as they did. It isn't likely he'll let 
much grass sprout under his toes till that 
handsome reward's in his pocket." 

But he couldn't have come out in their 
ship, man, and there wasn't another coming 
this way for a month." 

That was all we heard, and we let them 
pass. Our side knew perfectly how to head 
after them, but, not daring to return into the 
gully, all were obliged to take a somewhat 
circuitous route, but finally reached within 
fifty yards of the gulch mouth without arous- 
ing suspicion. 

The spectacle revealed was quite homely 
in its character. Between the face of the 
high rocks on the right and a thick screen of 
bush twelve wiry-looking horses were hob- 
bled and munching what grass could be had, 
while just outside the entrance to the gulch 
several smal] boxes were piled on the ground. 
Near by a good fire burned merrily, and over 
it our two female companions of the Cleopa- 
tra were frying bacon and dampers, or attend- 
ing to a billy of boiling tea. 

Almost breathless we lay prone watching 
the gang, every one of them being known to 
ourtroopers. "Three of the fellows presently 
emerged from the gulch each carrying a box 
of gold, and baving placed their burdens along 
with the others they sat down to partake of 
& light meal. Then threeother fellows ap- 
peared, and the talk and laughter became 
merrily fast and loud, not one of them 
having the slightest suspicion of danger so 
close at hand. 

" Well, chaps," one presently observed, 
“we had better get the remaining boxes out 
— there is only one for each of us.” 

" All right, Jim, and the sooner the lot is 
stowed in & new place the better for us. 
Ha, ha, ha! Won't that old mate and the 
police wipe their eyes when they find the 
booty gone!" 

„That's right enough," returned a sullen- 
looking man nearest us; but for my part 
I'd sooner hear something of how the swag's 
to be divided." 

„I've told you that already,“ replied the 
big man named Jim, “so you need make no 
row—if you're not satisfied you can hook it." 

“I ain't satisfied, and I won't leave.” 

* Then keep your mouth shut.” 

“ Who are you, anyhow ? Ever since poor 
Tom chucked the job you've been coming the 
bounce on us. Ihelped and worked as hard 
as you to get the stuff, and now you claim 
half to your own cheek." 

“ Be quiet, Curly," exclaimed the woman 
we knew as Mrs. Stone. “But that J:m 
found the money to send us home no one 
would have seen an ounce of the gold." 

* What's that to me? Tom promised sha:e 
and share, and — I'll have mine.“ 

“Curse your greed!” cried the big man 
while leaping to his feet, but the smaller oze 
was quite as smart, and both stood covering 
one another with their revolvers. 

„Fire I dare ye! ” Curly sang out. Yoo 
know me, so look out.“ 

The next instant his antagonist fired, tre 
women screamed, and clutching his side the 
smaller man staggered, but immediatelr 
steadied himself, and as his shooter flasbcu. 
the man Jim fell on his face dead as any 
stone. 

Curly himself presently reeled to the 
ground, and, as if parelysed, the others made 
no sign. 

Hands up, or we shoot? 


The order came from Ferrett, who was 
already on his feet, while the rest of our crowd 
had every bushranger covered, and within ten 
minutes so thoroughly secured that escape 
was impossible, but the women had dis- 
appeared. 

* Now then, chaps,” sang out the exultant 
Ferrett, ** one of us must immediately make 

. tracks for the escort. Keep on discharging 
your rifle as you go," he added when one of 
the troopers volunteered for the service. 
"It will soon attract their attention, and 
we've done the trick, no mistake.” Yes, 
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indeed, we had safely overcome every 
difficulty, but then there still remained the 
task of getting our prisoner: and the treasure 
removed to Sydney. 

At any rate, there was no denying that we 
should have to bivouac for the night where 
we were, so & couple of men set about cutting 
firewood and looking after the horses, while 
it fortunately happened that, what with our 
own rations and those belonging to the 
prisoners, we made the time pass pleasantly 
enough, till about ten o’clock into camp 
swung the Captain and his men. hugely 


[THE END.] 
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wondering how the capture had been so 
cleverly effected. 

There is no need to detail further opera- 
tions. With our own horses and those 
captured, all the gold was removed. It and 
the prisoners arrived safely in Sydney, where 
I received the full reward and Ferrett was 
presented with a substantial cheque. We 
never saw the women again. In due course 
we reached London, where I regained the 
Repulse, and thus ended the strange adventure 
connected with the notorious bushranger 
Tom Ryan. , 
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HOW WE WINGED A THESSALY GAOL-BIRD. 


M* chief chum at school is a fellow called 
Fred Crofton, whose father is estab- 
lished as a doctor in the Piræus in Greece. 

As the journey out there is tedious and 

expensive, Fred generally spends the 

Christmas and Easter holidays with friends 

in England, and only goes home for the long 

vacation. Last Easter he stayed with us, 
and I returned the visit in the summer. 

There is not much to see in the Piræus, so 

when we had gone over its three fine 
harbours, and examined its museum, there 
was little to do till we could go up to Athens. 

“I wish I could take you there myself,“ 
said Dr. Crofton regretfully, * but there is a 
good deal of malarial fever about just now, 
and it keeps me pretty busy. But you are a 
first-rate guide, Fred; you can show your 
friend the‘ lions’ as well as anyone." 

„All right, dad," answered Fred, looking 
as pleased as Punch, “and may we go to an 
open-air entertainment in the evening? 

“That means coming home by the last 
train, you dissipated young man! Well, 
well, I suppose I must let you. When am 
I to expect your highnesses back, then ? " 

"^ Don't expect us till you see us, dad!” 
cried his hopeful son cheekily for which he 
had his ears boxed ; but it was only in fun, 
for I soon found that Dr. Crofton no more 
dreamed of being angry with Fred, than Fred 
did of giving him any real cause for 
complaint. 

What a day we had! I shall never forget 
it if I live to be a hundred! It was the first 
of a series of excursions that have made 
Greek history and the Classical Dictionary 
quite interesting ever since. 

„There's the Temple of Theseus!” cried 
Fred, almost directly we got out of the 
station. There it stood in all its grandeur, 
the best-preserved building of ancient 
Greece — not a few steps and broken columns, 
but & real temple with roof and walls and 
everything complete, and yet mellowed and 
weather-stained by the storms of more than 
two thousand years. 

Then Fred told me all about it, and I 
listened so eagerly that I hardly noticed 
where we were going, till he suddenly stopped 
ind said. Look! there's the Acropolis; 
und here on the left is Mars Hill, where St. 
Paul preached, you know; and this hill on 
he right is the Pnyx." 

I looked around, and it really seemed as 
f we bad somehow strolled into ancient 
3reece—there was nothing modern to be 
een any where. On either side of us were 
jarren thistle-clad slopes, while in front a 
vhite dusty road, bordered by aloes, prickly 
years, olives, larches, and cypresses, wound 
lowly up the only accessible side of a steep 
ocky hill, the whole of whose summit was 
rowned with one glorious mass of glistening 
narble ruins. 

There was no sight or sound to recall the 
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world of our own days. The hot breathless 
silence was so deep that I could hear the 
crickets—or cicadas, as I think they call 
them—chirping all over the hills. I could not 
help feeling quite annoyed when I heard a 
strident voice from behind us call out in 
nasal tones, Do you want a guide, sir?“ 

* No, thanks,” answered Fred curtly ; and 
then he went on in & lower tone to me, "I 
wouldn't hire that fellow if I did. He looks 
a regular rogue—I expect he's a Thessaly 
gaol-bird." 

He explained to me that during the late 
war, on the approach of the Turks the 
Greeks had opened the gaols in Thessaly for 
fear the prisoners should fall into the hands 
of the enemy, and ever since then these 
liberated criminals had wandered freely over 
the country. “And I should think this 
fellow was one of them !" he added. 

He certainly did look an awful ruffian, and 
when we came to the Beulé gate to go into 
the Acropolis, I was glad to see that the 
custodian would not let him in. I was still 
more glad of this when, as I was hurrying up 
to the Propylea, the string round my neck 
attached to the little bag containing all my 
worldly wealth, which I always wear for 
safety inside my clothes, suddenly broke, 
and the bag, falling down and turning over, 
poured out its contents hither and thither! 
The custodian looked amazed, as well he 
might, when he saw several gold pieces issue 
from under my trousers, and roll along the 
broken marble steps! But he was an honest 
old chap, &nd picked them up and handed 
them to me with great politeness. 

I put them back into the bag and tied the 
string afresh, and then we began to explore 
the ruins—first the newly restored little 
temple of Victory, then the grand old Doric 
Parthenon, and afterwards the Erechtheion, 
which is Ionic, and designed in a lighter and 
more graceful style. It is this last temple 
which has a portico with a roof supported by 
those curious tigures of ladies with their arms 
cut off, which have been so often imitated 
since. 

Then, after we had gone down and had a 
look at the little museum— which is sunk 
underground, as if it were ashamed of itself, 
and which is not very interesting— we felt 
we had done enough sight-seeing for that 
morning, and we amused ourselves by going 
up on the little belvedere at the east end, 
and throwing stones down the hill at 
different marks. Fred is a magnificent shot 
with a stone, and I flatter myself that I am 
a pretty fair one, too. When we were tired 
of this and came out of the Acropolis, we 
found our old **guide" waiting for us. He 
began to pester us again, and we didn't 
get rid of him till we went into the Hotel 
d’Athénes for lunch. 

In the afternoon we saw a lot of other 
sights, but as I don’t want to emulate 


Beedeker, I won't describe them. It is 
enough to say we were hard at work until 
the eyening, when we had dinner at the same 
hotel. There was an out-of-door place of 
entertainment quite close, so after dinner we 
paid our two drachma and went in. It 
seemed to me like fairyland! At one end 
there was a brightly lighted platform, on 
which an amusing piece, intermingled with 
songs, was being gone through. Anexcellent 
little string band formed the orchestra, and 
every now and then the choruses of the 
songs were taken up by the audience, some 
of whom were seated in rows facing the 
stage, and others at little round tables in 
groups of twos and threes. 

The brilliant moonlight, the glare from 
the stage, and the countless coloured lamps 
scattered about amid the trees, made the 
whole garden as bright as day. Though, of 
course, I could not understand a word of the 
piece, the frequent ripples of laughter it pro- 
voked, and the light showers of applause 
which from time to time seemed to drop 
pattering down from the skies, were so 
infectious that I scon found myself joining 
in both as heartily as any of my neighbours ! 
And all the while a gentle tinkling of glasses 
and cups went on, and the cheery hum of con- 
versation ; the deep throb-throbbing of ’cellos 
and basses accompanied the plaintive wail 
of violins, while high above all rang out the 
clear voices of the soloists, and every now 
and then all other sounds were drowned by 
the joyous thunder of the chorus. 

Oh, it was glorious! And the time slipped 
away so fast that I was utterly amazed when 
Fred pulled out his watch and cried, ‘ My 
word! it's half-past twelve—last train's 
gone! We shall have to walk home! 
Never mind ; it's only four miles." 

“Dr. Crofton won't be angry?" I sug- 
gested anxiously, 

“Dad? Angry? Rather not! If I had 
thought he would be vexed by our waiting 
for the end, do you think I should have 
stayed ?” / 

This was unanswerable, so we set out for 
our midnight walk in the best of spirits. 
We marched off at a good round pace down 
the now deserted Hermes Street, which soon 
led us out of the town to the road up the hill 
toward the Piræus. 

When we were at the tap of its gentle 
slope we turned round to have a last glance 
at the lovely old town, before we dipped 
down on the other side and lost sight of it. 

The temple of Theseus stood out boldly in 
the clear moonlight, the Acropolis gleamed 
ghostlike above, shadowy hills rose on all 
sides around ; but what was that dark form 
in the white road behind us? Surely it was 
our guide! 

“I don't like this!“ I cried anxiously. 
„Why is he following us out on this lonely 
road ? ”. 
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* T vote we run off as hard as we can," cried 
Fred. We can't fight him if he means mis- 
chief —just see what a great brute he is !-- but 
Iexpect we can run faster." Off we went like 
the wind ; and there was little doubt we did 
wisely, for off started the rascal behind in 
hot pursuit. 

He was a heavy lumbering fellow —im- 
mensely strong, I should fancy, but far too 
fat to be able to run much. But I am always 
unlucky! In a minute I felt one of my braces 
give way, as I thought ; but Fred called out 
anxiously “I say! Whats that you 
dropped?" It was the bag containing my 
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money—the string, which was no doubt worn 
out, had broken again! But by this time our 
pursuer had come up to the bag and picked it 
up. * We must fight for it!” sang out Fred. 

I looked at the great burly fellow, who 
seemed a veritable giant beside us, and my 
heart sank: with one blow of his fist he 
could liave stunned either of us. 

“Stones!” cried Fred briefly, and then 
called out to our enemy, Look here! You 
just drop that bag—it's none of yours! If 
you don't, we'll pelt you with stones!" The 
fellow laughed grimly; but he didn't laugh 
long. Ina few minutes we had him com- 
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pletely at our mercy. We could run twice as 
fast. as he, so he had no chance either o 
coming to close quarters or getting off with 
his booty. 

„Go for his right arm!” sang out Fred. 

Bang, bang, bang, bang, bang, went th: 
stones! The fellow howled with pain—h- 
shouted, he raved, he dashed wildly about 
after us. But he would have done better i! 
he had saved his breath and given in 2: 
once, as he was compelled to do in the end: 
and the long and the short of it is that w- 
conquered our Goliath with only half David; 
weapons—the stones without the sling! 
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1 celebrated recitation that Jones Minor 
gave at the breaking- up entertainment 
at Muddleton Hall School will not easily be 
forgotten by those who were present. It 
came about in this way. Sinclair, who was 
responsible for getting up the programme, 
declared that he was in want of one more 
recitation to make it complete. 

Now then, you fellows,” he said, ‘ who 
will volunteer? Don’t all speak at once." 

What sort of a recitation do you want?“ 
they asked. 

“Oh, something a bit serious. 
enough comic things down already." 

“ All right, Sinclair, I'll do it for you.” 

“YOU!” 

There was a perfect roar of laughter from 
the boys when Jones Minor made the offer. 
In the first place he was known to be rather 
a nervous fellow, and then he possessed one 
of the worst memories of any at the school. 
It struck them as too funny. 

„Why, what can you do, Jones?“ asked 
Sinclair. 

“ Oh, I think I could manage a recitation 
all right," replied the boy. 

" Put him down, Sinclair," shouted one or 
two of those present; “it will be well worth 
hearing." 

Perhaps you think I can’t do it? cried 
Jones, rather indignantly. 

* Not a bit, old chap. You're as good as 
Irving, any day." 

* Very well young ’un, I'll put you in the 
programme,“ said Sinclair, ‘but don't you 
make a fool of yourself, that’s all." 

In his calmer moments Jones Minor 
rather regretted his rash promise. To tell 
the truth, he had been egged on by one or two 
of the others, who had seen a possible joke 
looming in the distance. 

“I say, you fellows,” he remarked a day 
or two afterwards, I'm in a beastly hole 
over that recitation.” 

What's the matter?” 

"^I don't know what to recite.” 

“What do you know?” 

„Well, I've learnt ‘The Inchcape Rock’ 
and The Schooner Hesperus.’ " 

* Won't one of them do?” 

“IT don’t quite know. It's such a bother 
remembering them. Are there any easier 
pieces? 

“Pil tell you what, " said Blake, a boy 
with a keen sense of humour, “ Your best 
way. if you haven't a very good memory, is to 
learn a dozen diflerent pieces." 

"Why?" 

“ Because then you'll be able to give the 
thing you know best when the time comes." 

Vo you really think so?” 

“I’m certain of it. Tell Sinclair not to 
put the nameof your piece on the programme, 
and then you can settle at the lust moment 
what's the best." 
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“What other things would you learn, 
then?“ 

* Oh, there's Horatius keeping the Bridge,’ 
that ought to go down." 

“And ‘The Battle of Blenheim,’” said 
another boy. 

“And ‘The Village Blacksmith '—and 
‘The Goodwin Sands,“ cried another. 

And the latest version of The boy stood 
on the Burning Deck.’ ” 

What's that?” 


“The boy stood on the burning deck 
Complainiog of the heat. 
He turned, and stood upon hia bands 
And tried to cool his feet!“ 


The end of it was that from that moment 
every boy in the school was continually 
suggesting a fresh recitation to the unhappy 
Jones. He never suspected for an instant 
that they were making fun of him, but 
worked all his spare time in trying to master 
piece after piece “ so that I shall be sure of 
one, at any rate," as he fondly told himself. 
And the more he worked the more Blake, 
who kept him up to it, saw that he was 
getting helplessly confused with the various 
pieces. 

At length the eventful night arrived, tho 
guests assembled, and the entertainment 
began. 

Jones was more nervous and confused than 
ever. At Blake's suggestion he had spread 
all the various poems out on a table in the 
green-room, and was reading them all over to 
himself “just to put a finishing touch to 
them," as Bluke remarked. 

It was neurly time for him to go on. 
& dozen fellows clustered round him. 

„Well, old man, which piece are you going 
to give them?“ 


Halt 


* Oh, don’t bother! Idon’tknow. I can’t 
make up my mind.” 
„It's about time you did, then. What do 


you know best?“ 

“I’m getting mixed. I thought I was all 
right with * Horatius,’ but now I've forgotten 
the end of it." 

Give them ‘Queen of the May,’ Jones,“ 
suggested one. 

“Or The Inchcape Rock,’ old chap,” 
said another. 

* Or My Name is Norval ’— you said that 
all right last night, you know.”’ 

„No, try ‘The Schooner Hesperus ’—that’s 
a fine thing.“ 

* For goodness’ sake don't bother me any 
more ! ? cried the unfortunate Jones, stuffing 
his fingers into his ears. 

Just at that moment in rushed Sinclair. 
"Come along, Jones," he said, “ they're 
waiting for you!“ 

* Half a moment, Sinclair, piense 
know——" 
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„Can't wait a second, I tell you, Com: 
along!“ 

He seized the unhappy reciter by the ar: 
and literally dragged him to the platform 
If Jones Minor was confused before, t- 
memory became hopelessly muddled wii: 
he found himself face to face with t- 
audience, and heard the cheers and clapp.r: 
that were purposely started by his sche! 
fellows. His brain was in a whirl. Eves 
piece that he had learned mixed itself up i: 
his mind. 

“ Go on, you duffer! " whispered Sinclar. 
„Can't you begin?“ 

Driven to desperation, Jones . 4 
step or two, and then delivered himself « 
the most remarkable medley that had ever 
been heard within the walls of the school. 

„Ladies and Gentlemen," he began, III 
going to give you a recitation. It's -its 
called The—the Schooner Horatius. No.l 
mean ‘ The Village Rock.’ No, that isn't it. 
It’s ‘How the—the Blacksmith kept th: 
Bridge) I mean it's—it's a thing by Lons- 
fellow, you know; that is, I think it we 
Tennyson ! ? | 

* The Boy stood on the Burning Deck." 
whispered Blake, loud enough for him t 
hear. 

“Yes, that’s it,“ went on Jones. Then =: | 
fixed his eyes on a point in the roof 48. 
blurted out in jerks and starts, as the odd tim: | 
came before him, the following effusion : 


“The boy stood on the burning deck, 

He—he stood upon his head, 

Because his arms and legs were off, 

So he waved his sword and said : > 

My name is Norval. On the Grampian Hills 

The village smithy stands ; 

The smith, a mighty man, was—was wrecked 

On the pitiless Goodwin Sands. 

And by him sported on the green 

His little grandchild, Wilhelmine ; 

The doctors had given her up, sir, 

The darling of our crew! 

And—and the cheek of Argyll grew deadly pik. 

And all tor that bit of blue. 

Then we rushed for the signal rockets, ‘ Le 
them quick, we cried, 

And the good Abbot 2 
headlong in the tide. 

Then who will stand on either haud and keep" 
bridge with me? 

On board the schooner Hesperus that suis UY 
wintry sea, 

I, with two more to help me, will hold the fe ^ 
play, 

For I'm to be Queen of the May, mother: I= > 
be Queen of the May." 
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When it was all over, and the roar * 
laughter had subsided, Jones rushed of E 
stage and hid himself for the rest oí = 
evening. And the memory of his fat. 
recitation is still an evergreen one in . 
annals of the school. 
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u AT Mr. Meredith, one moment." 

Mr. Meredith hastened to the 
Doctor's side with the alacrity which be. 
seemed a mere house-master when Dr. 
Reynolds summoned him. 

“ I fancy," said the great man, “ that there 
has been a good deal of disturbance in your 
house lately—at night, I mean." 

* Indeed, sir ? ” 

* Yes, I hear so: doubtless the 
boys get excited when the holidays 
are near; it's boy nature, I sup- 
pose. By the bye—" and the 
Doctor shunted the conversation 
into another channel. 

Quite enough had been said, 
however, to make Mr. Meredith 
feel distinctly snubbed. He was 
the house-master of No. 2, and re- 
sponsible for its discipline, and it 
was evident that the authorities 
thought he had been neglecting his 
duty. So he had; but he could 
not make excuses for himself, 
though he had good ones. 

House No. 2, to which Mr. Mere- 
dith had recently been appointed, 
was notoriously disorderly, but the 
house-master was & good disciplin- 
arian and had reduced it to good 
order. Having done so, he had 
dropped his habit of remaining in 
his room on the bedroom floor till 
the boys were asleep, and had de- 
scended to the ground floor to read 
up optics, a subject on which he 
contemplated writing a pamphlet. 

Needless to say the boys soon 
became aware of the fact that the 
master was no longer within ear- 
shot. Those in Room No. 7, ring- 
leaders in all mischief, grew bolder 
and bolder, and so soon as they 
heard the master descend the stairs 
they considered themselves free 
from interruption. 

Bolster-matches were the chief 
sport just at this period, and when 
one gets excited it is difficult to 
conduct a bolster-fight in strict 
silence. Mr. Meredith had heard 
one or two disturbances from his 
retreat downstairs, and had meted 
out severe punishment to those 
whose pillows betrayed their guilt ; 
for he could never get up quickly 
enough to catch the culprits in the 
act. But now that he had been 
approached by the Doctor he saw 
that he had been neglecting his 
duty, and resolved that he would 
be quits with the young rascals 
who had brought him into trouble. 

“T say, Lovett,’’ remarked King 
the next night, when No. 7 were 
all prepared for an excursion to 
No. 10, I don't believe old Mere- 
dith has gone downstairs to- 
night.” 

“Go and see, then," returned 
Lovett. 

King, who was nover wanting in 
pluck, opened the door quietly and 
slipped down the corridor. He was 
back in half a minute. 

* No; he’s in his bedroom, read- 
ing. If he’s going to spend his 
evenings upstairs as he used to, 
good-bye to our larks.” 

“ Oh, I expect he’ll go down again 
to-morrow night,” replied Lovett; 
“ you see EL 
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QUITS. 
By PauL BLAKE. 


CHAPTER I. 


„Let's wait half an hour, at any rate,“ 
suggested King. 

But the half-hour passed without Mr. 
Meredith’s departure, and one by one the 
boys dropped asleep. 

The next few evenings passed in exactly 
the same way. Then one evening Mr. 
Meredith had occasion to descend for a book. 
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No sooner had he reached the class-room 
than it was evident a row of a superior 
nature was in progress upstairs, He ran 
up as quickly as he could, but he was too 
late. Everyone was in bed, and there were 
only a few signs of disorder. 

The house-master felt distinctly sold: the 
boys had outwitted him. But he was not 
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at nll the sort of man to rest content with 
defeat, and he resolved that he would be 
quits with the youngsters before long. 

Meanwhile, No. 7 was congratulating itself 
upon its narrow escape. 

* Who'd have thought he would be back 
again so sharp!" exclaimed Lovett. “I 
thought he was gone for the night." 

“It shows the importance of keeping 
‘cave, said King; “if Ihadn't made young 
Gully stay behind, we should never have got 
back in time." 

"No, you wouldn't," remarked Gully, in 
an injured tone; “but if you think I’m 
going to stand about at the top of the stairs 
whilst you fellows are getting all the fun, 
you're mistaken.” 

“But you keep ‘cave’ so well," said 
Lovett soothingly. 

* Suppose you see how you can do it next 
time,” suggested Gully. 

The next time did not occur at once. Mr. 
Meredith went downstairs again the following 
evening, but No. 7 feared a trap, and kept 
within bounds. But as nothing whatever 
happened they regretted their ill-timed 
prudence, and resolved that the next night 
they would make up for it. 

Mr. Meredith thought as much, and made 
his preparations accordingly. He had been 
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ee mystified all of us at first, but he 
himself afforded a clue to the disen- 
tanglement at last. Do not jump to the 
conclusion that I have a monstrosity to 
exhibit. Do net look for some marvel of 
character demanding deep analysis, for he 
was quite an ordinary boy with quite an 
ordinary weakness, though the weakness per- 
haps was more than usually developed, and the 
prevalent expression heard in the dormitory 
or the playground on his arrival was: "I 
think he's a decent chap." 

The “decent chap's reputation increased 
for a month or two, and if there was one 
place in which his talents shone more than 
another it was in the Debating Club. His 
last triumph was the outcome of a singular 
event. 

Captain Parkinson, as the dullest senicr 
in the school was called (probably because 
his right to the title was the most remote of 
all), had been up the river. Being a par- 
ticularly languid man, he had found it 
advisable to encounter the current with 
other muscles than his own, and to this end 
had followed the precedent of history. The 
small youth pressed into service had carried 
with him a rebellious spirit, but under the 
glance of Captain Parkinson’s eye (it was 
just visible beneath the tilted brim of the 
gentloman’s hat as he lolled in the stern), 
he had refrained from breaking into open 
revolt. 

But the spell was removed when, some 
distance up the river, the worthy captain, 
overcome by a delicious drowsiness, pro- 
voked no doubt by the swing of his victim’s 
oars and the pleasant motion of the boat, 
allowed that potent eve to close. 

Ihe worm turned. Satisfying himself 
that his tormentor had really fallen asleep, 
he softly shipped his oars. His lips closed 
tightly, as, with the movements of a stealthy 
lascar alert for discovery, he edged his way 
towurd the stern. It was a bold manœuvre 
that the worm contemplated, and in that 
short journey up the boat his heart fluttered 
more than once. But the spirit of rebellion 
~as strong. 
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making inquiries of the housekeeper and 
had obtained a key to Room No. 7. The 
bedrooms were never locked, and the very 
existence of the keys had been forgotten, 
but after some search the necessary one 
was found, rusty enough. The master 
cleaned and oiled it, and then felt ready for 
action. 

Nine o’clock came, and he descended the 
stairs, making sufficient noise to enable the 
supposed watcher to learn that he had 
descended. Evidently No. 7 was on the 
watch ; no sooner had the master disappeared 
than the occupants left their room and stole 
to No. 10. 

There was noise enough then; so much, 
that Gully, who was on guard, thought that 
Mr. Meredith would instantly return. But 
there was no sign of him, and the fight went 
on with vigour. 

Then the master crept silently up. He 
had calculated that if he left the combatants 
alone for a little while, their suspicions 
would be lulled and he would be able to 
catch them unawares. He made silently for 
No. 7, opened the door quickly, and found (as 
he expected) no one in the room. 

He was out again in a moment, shut the 
door, and locked it. Then, pocketing the 
key, he returned to the class-room downstairs, 
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The next moment Captain Parkinson 
awoke in great confusion to find the back of 
his neck on the gunwale of the boat and his 
heels high in the air. Another minute and 
he would have enjoyed a refreshing plunge, 
but the worm had over- estimated his oppor- 
tunity and his muscle. Parkinson was 
heavy, and the clutch he had laid upon 
either gunwale could not be removed. With 
a sullen air of defeat he allowed the Cap- 
tain’s legs to drop and returned to his place 
fully prepared for the inevitable punishment 
which follows unsuccessful revolt. Not a word 
had been spoken. The element of humour 
that an outsider would have discovered in 
the recent situation failed to appeal to either 
of the parties concerned. 

Captain Parkinson rose. He viewed the 
worm in a particularly comprehensive gaze, 
which the worm encountered with sullen 
resignation. 

“I am going to make an example,” said 
Parkinson slowly. His anger was too great 
for a hearty outbreak. It would be gratified 
more fully by deliberate viciousness. The 
worm made no remark. 

"I am going to put a stop to all such 
insolence for the future,“ went on the Cap- 
tain. Still no response. ‘ You shall have 
the ducking you thought you were going to 
give me, and I'll row home myself, as it's 
with the stream.” 

The worm's face hardened. * Mind what 
you are doing," said he, * for I can't swim." 

Captain Parkinson smiled. * So much the 
better," he replied. 

The next moment the poor worm was 
kicking and struggling and biting in à grip 
like iron. 'The boat rocked from side to 
side, and if Parkinson had not kept a steady 
foot it must have been overturned. The 
worm did not cry out, but, like an angry 
snake, seemed to hiss at his tormentor. Yet 
wriggle and twist as he might, the toils were 
overpowering. 

Suddenly the world seemed to turn over, 
and in a confusion of water and sky and 
hate he gasped and choked for his breath. 
When he arose again to tne surface he was 


where he read for an hour, very well satisfied 
with himself. 

He smiled as he thought of the clever way 
in which he had caught the boys in his trap; 
wouldn't they be surprised when ther 
returned to their room and found that they 
couldn't get in! There would be nothing 
left for them to do but to wait in the corridor, 
or get some kind-hearted boys to let them 
share their beds. All that he would have 
to do would be to go the round and see which 
beds held two occupants. 

Ten o'clock struck ; perhaps it was time to 
put an end to the culprits’ anxiety. He went 
upstairs: silence reigned everywhere. He 
remembered now that it had been quiet when 
he locked the door; that was odd. It was 
still more puzzling to find that each bed in 
the other rooms held a single occupant. 
But no doubt the culprits had heard him 
coming and had hidden. 

Somewhat puzzled, Mr. Meredith unlocked 
No. 7 and entered. What was his astonish- 
ment to find each bed occupied by a sleeping 
boy—at least they seemed to be sleeping— 
but Mr. Meredith did not wait to investigate : 
he shut the door hurriedly and retreated to his 
room. The young scoundrels! He would 
be even with them yet ! 

(To be continued.) 


very glad to grip the oar that Parkinson held 
out to him. Even then, so great was his 
anger that he refused to let go when told to 
transfer his grasp to the stern of the boat 
At this evidence of unquenched rebeliion 
the Captain threatened to stun him with the 
other oar, and finally carried his point. 
The younger boy clutched at the stern and 
endeavoured to lift himself iuto the boa:. 
Like a flash, the oars were in the rowlocks, 
and a lusty stroke effectually thwarted his 
purpose. So the worm hung on for dear 
life as Parkinson settled himself for the 
homeward journey. 

„We are going back like this," said the 
Captain, with a sneer. ‘If you let go I 
won’t answer for the consequences. If you 
hold on you will be perfectly safe.” 

His victim made no reply. For the firs 
hundred yards or so matters went we'l 
enough, but long before the jeurney was 
over there was an agony of fatigue expressd 
upon the face of the boy in the water. The 
boat was propelled swiftly, or he would have 
contrived to pull himself over the stern a 
little. As it was, the drag on his arms 
became very great, and by the time the 
landing-stage was reached he was hardy 
able to pull himself out of the water. 

Of course, explanations were unavoidable. 
and it was in the discussions consequent 
upon these explanations that Kendal distic- 
guished himself. The condition of “ the 
worm '' bore evidence of uncommon tyranny. 
and the whole school, with one excepti:s. 
took up arms in his cause. Parkinson had 
never been popular with anybody, and those 
who had regarded him with indifference 
were now ready to detest. The poor «erm 
felt confident that justice would be dcm. 
and the Captain felt uncomfortably cott 
dent of it too. But Justice sheathed ber 
sword when she had only lifted it for the 
blow. 

Into the midst of a little conclave ot 


: indignant seniors there stole a new iniluence. 


“Don't knock me down and stamp o: 
me," said Kendal, with a smile, until y^ 
have heard my argument.“ It was a ecc 
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tence with which he frequently opened an 

address. The group of boys received him 

without a word, and he continued : 

* am no chum of Parkinson, and I have 
no wish to try to shield him from what he 
deserves, or from what he does not deserve, 
for the matter of that, but if we are going to 
punish him, let's be careful how we do it." 

“ Oh, the matter » clear enough,“ said one, 
mystified to learn that anybody could find 
obscurity in it. The fellow does not dis- 
pute what the boy says." 

“Tt isn't the circumstance that I'm think- 
ing of," replied Kendal, with & slight curl of 
the lip as though the last speaker had been 
strangely irrelevant. ‘But of the verdict 
and the sentence of the school, and, more than 
that, the consequences they will have." 
There was a short silence. Kendal looked 
from face to face, and then went on: 

„It is an affair of word against word; and 
though young Rogers was pretty blue when 
he came out of the river, some of it may 
have been temper.” 

“I don't see what you are driving at," 
said one of the fellows impatiently, for 
there has been no dispute as to the fact so 
far as I have heard." 

„Parkinson is a senior,” replied Kendal. 

„Parkinson is a fool, rejoined the other. 

“That does not prevent him being in 
the sixth form,’’ said Kendal, with a touch 
of sarcasm which he hastened to obliterate 
by adding : 

"I appeal to you, Templeton. Is it not 
wise when dealing between a junior and a 
senior to bear in mind their relative posi- 
tions and the bad effect on discipline which 
any ill-judged championship may produce." 
He got up as he finished speaking and con- 
cluded emphatically, *I am sure you will 
agree with me that school discipline should 
be respected by all." 

“I am bound to admit,” observed Tem- 
pleton, turning to his companions, “ that 
there seems a good deal of reason in what 
Kendal says.“ 


HE Yorkshire County Eleven are deservedly 
the champion cricketers of the world. 
They have a brilliant past, and to all present 
appearances they are going to have an 
exceedingly brilliant future. 

There are many reasons why they have 
achieved success, and why they deserve the 
support of all true sportsmen. Several of 
their team are strongly religious men, are 
temperate and of high character. All have 
been born in the county, and none but those 
who are born and bred within that county 
of broad acres are allowed to represent the 
“White Rose” at England's national game. 

They have wonderful grounds. The County 
Ground is at Bramall Lane, Sheffield, while 
there are other splendid grounds at Bradford, 
Dewsbury, Halifax, Harrogate, Hudders- 
field, Hull, Leeds, and Scarborough. They 
have a leader who is one of the very best 
sportsmen in the county, and it is character- 
istic of Lord Hawke that he has insisted 
upon one dressing-room at Bramall Lane 
for amateurs and professionals. For years 
he has been a most enthusiastic worker on 
behalf of the County, and with him has been 
associated Mr. Stanley Jackson of the Harrow 
Eleven of 1887 and '89, and the Cambridge 
University team of 1890 and '93. He, of 
course, is the son of the late Secretary for 
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From that moment the cause of justice 
was lost. Hesitation stepped in and delayed 
action. The sword that hung over Parkin- 
son's head was lowered, and the muttering 
of disapproval died away like thunder in the 
storm that never breaks. But satisfaction 
did not follow in its wake. The arguments 
against kicking up a *''shindy" seemed 
sound. There was little doubt that if the 


worms of the lower school succeeded in ob- . 


taining & vote of censure on one of their 
superiors rebellion would be constant. 
Kendal had done well to throw oil upon the 
sentimental wave which threatened to jeo- 
pardise school discipline. But somehow it 
had not produced a perfect calm. Without 
direct allusion, the problem was attacked in 
debate, and Kendal triumphed. And yet 
when all the fellows had dispersed again 
there were some who could not shake off 
the feeling thai there was weakness in their 
position, but it required Kendal to show 
them where. 

About a week later it chanced that Kendal's 
ire was aroused to an astonishing extent by 
this same Captain Parkinson. So greatly 
upset was Kendal that sleep deserted him, 
and her place was usurped by a most argu- 
mentative spirit. Phrases were twisted and 
turned ; long speeches, pregnant with logic, 
poured through his head all night. He 
addressed the school in imagination times 
and again, and every time it was an impeach- 
ment of Parkinson. If the dire revenge 
which the exhortations called down upon his 
head could only have been put into execu- 
tion, Parkinson, like Mr. Gilbert’s post- office 
official, would have been chopped particularly 
small. 

But with the day he became less extrava- 
gant, though none the less revengeful. He 
button-holed a fellow here and a fellow 
there, and discoursed, as was his wont, but 
the tenor of his argument had changed. He 
succeeded in calling a meeting together, and 
at it he confessed his new opinions. He 
regretted most deeply any influence he had 


A CHAT WITH LORD HAWKE, 
THE CAPTAIN OF THE 


CHAMPION COUNTY, 


By a “ B.O.P.” COMMISSIONER. 


Ireland, and is a gentleman about whom 
the well-known story is told: He was very 
successful at Harrow and made a century, 
and when congratulated upon it he replied, 
“That he was very glad, not for his sake, 
but because it would give the ‘Governor’ a 
leg up.“ When speaking to a prominent 
Harrovian the other day nbout this, he said 
he “had no doubt whatever as to the truth 
of the story.” 

A letter to Lord Hawke telling him that 
the B. O. P.“ would be glad of a chat with 
him, at once brought & very cordial answ 
inviting the writer to meet him at Lord's. 
Accordingly, the last week in June I had the 
pleasure of & chat with this brilliant athlete, 
and as we met at Lilley's Benetit Match I 
could not help noticing the brotherly terms 
on which his Lordship was with the whole 
of the team, and how very well and loyally 
all worked together to carry out his wishes. 

„When were you born?“ I asked him. 

“ I was born," he said, “in Gainsborough, 
on August the 16th, 1860, and am the eldest 
son of Baron Hawke, who was a clergyman. 
In my fourteenth year I entered Eton, but 
it was only in my fourth year that I obtained 
a place in the Eleven, and after leaving the 
College I went to Hyde Hall, Sawbridge- 
worth, and from there to Magdalene College, 
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excreised to establish what he had since 
concluded was an erroneous doctrine. He 
called uvon them to reconsider their decision. 
Should tyranny be allowed to exist among 
them ? 

* Discipline at all cost!“ cried one of his 
listeners ironically. He had never been 
quite easy under Kendal’s influence, and 
now felt the weakness of it. 

Kendal seemed to bristle with righteous 
indignation. 

* Proper discipline cannot be," he cried, 
“ where justice is not. Those who think it 
possible do not know the meaning of the 
word." 

“A pity you did not study it yourself 
before you began to preach," replied the 
same voice. 

*It is a pity," acknowledged Kendal with 
humility, and I——— " 

But he was interrupted. His opponent 
had come forward and planted himself 
between the speaker and his audience. 

“I say, you fellows,” said he, “don’t you 
think we had better close this meeting? I, 
for one, feel that we made a mess of the 
Parkinson affair, and don't want to weakly 
rake it up again. I have only this sugges- 
tion to make: Kendal has a grudge against 
the Captain; the Captain would be all the 
better for a good hiding. Let's make Kendal 
go &nd give him one—if he can. If he can't, 
so much the worse for him. Any way, 
‘discipline’ won't be interfered with.” 

Amidst a burst of laughter he turned 
swiftly and gripped Kendal by both shoul- 
ders. His idea met with approval, for 
& dozen hands lent him assistance, and 
in a scene of struggling remonstrance, 
but irresistible persuasion, the meeting 
closed. 

What the result of the contest was in no 
way affects the moral of this sketch. The 
lesson learned from the whole affair was 
taught by Kendal’s argument. Perhaps he 
made it clearer for us than I have made it 
for you. 
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Cambridge, in 1881. Previous to this I had 
played for Yorkshire in the Scarborough 
week against the M.C.C. and the I Zingari.” 

" Which was your first appearance for 
Cambridge ?’’ I asked. 

* My first appearance for the 'Varsity was 
against Lancashire, when Cambridge were 
all dismissed for 31 runs, seven of the best 
wickets being down for 9; but later on in 
the same week, against Surrey, at the Oval, I 
made the highest score on the side by getting 
58 and 15. A few weeks after that followed 
my first County Match for Yorkshire, playing 
against Surrey at Sheffield, and here again 
fortune followed me, and in the second 
innings I got 35 out of 44 required to win." 

* When did you become Captain of the 
Yorkshire team ? ” 

“It was in 188% that the Yorkshire 
Committee invited me to undertake the 
captaincy, and, although I have had some 
anxious times, on the whole it has been an 
exceedingly happy period, and for eighteen 
years, now, I have led the County on the 
cricket field.” 

“What should you say is your special 
characteristic of batting ? ” 

“I like driving on the ‘on’ side, but aim 
at playing all round the wicket, and believe 
in clean hard hitting, and good defence. I 
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try to hit freely and always to play the game, 
whether it be & winning or a losing one. 
This, I think, should be the objeot of every 
one." 

* Have you not visited Australia and 
India? " 

* Yes, I have done a good deal of globe- 
trotting in the interests of cricket. In 1887-8 
I was a member of Mr. G. G. Vernon’s 
Australian team, and in 1889-90 visited India. 
I took out a team to America in 1891, and 
there met the Philadelphians, who were 
excellent cricketers; in 1892-3 I paid an- 
other visit to India, and a year later I cap- 
tained a team of English amateurs which I 
took to America. In the winter of 1895-6 I 
took out a team to South Africa, and later 
on still took an English team to the West 
Indies." l 


Tunnicliffe. Mm Whitehead. 


Brown. 


“ Do you advocate the return visits of these 
teams? 

„Jes, I think the visits of these teams to 
England are very valuable in the way of 
Federation. Wherever the Englishman is, 
he is a keen sportsman, and in a day when 
union is in the air I do think these visits 
are a great factor in the Federation of the 
Empire. If they do nothing else, they 
cement the ties which bind us closer together, 
and nothing, in my mind, has been more 
wonderful of recent years than the spread of 
our national game." 

Here Lord Hawke referred to a speech 
made by a late Head-master of Harrow. 

“ quite endorse the remark, That it was 
very much the best to direct the energies of 
those who have leisure, to foster sport upon 
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which the evil influences of betting and 
gambling did not centre.“ There always will 
be a considerable number who have ample 
leisure, and there is no reason whatever why 
they should not develop cricket in all coun- 
tries if only we give them achance. Ido not 
see at all why more of our aristocracy should 
not take an interest in developing the noblest 
of games.“ 

“ What are the qualities a captain should 
show? . 

* believe in a captain having a right- 
hand man—that, at any rate, is what I have 
in the Yorkshire Eleven. A captain should 
be on such friendly terms with his men that 
he is able to take them into his confidence, 
and gain some help from them. 

„There are some men in an Eleven who 
are ready with their advice, and, although 

Rhodes. 


Lord Hawke. Hunter. 


Denton. 
The Vorkshire County Cricket Team, 1901. 


they mean it well, their advice is not worth 
having. There are others who are keen 
judges of the game, and who are always able 
to supplement your opinion with something 
very valuable; for instance, in Tunnieliffe you 
have an excellent judge of the game and one 
who uses his brains and can very often give you 
useful hints. Still, it is not an easy position. 
and a captain should be a judge of nature and 
of temperament, as well as know a good deal 
about wickets and the weather. He must 
have decision, tact, and resource, and ever 
be able to play a losing game and be bright 
and sunshiny when things are going against 
him. 

“ My task with the Yorkshire team is an ex- 
ceedingly happy one, because every man plays 
for his side, and they are the most gentlemanly 


set of men that I have ever met. They am 
always sorry when they fail, because they 
know 1 feel their failure as much as they do 
themselves; and we are always glad when 
one or the other succeeds, because we have 
learnt to rejoice in each other's success." 

* Will you tell us now how you acquire 
fresh players? 

“A county captain," said Lord Hawke, 
“must be ever on the look-out for fresh 
talent and must be extremely careful not to 
let a promising batsman slip away into the 
ranks of another county. In Yorkshire we 
do things differently from some other people; 
for instance, our team is a genuine one. 
They are Yorkshire men through and through. 
We do not seek our players froni another 
county, and we recruit our ranks from oar 
own population. Then again we try to 
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make it worth everyone's while to play for 
us, and we treat our team as though we re 
spected them and valued their services, and. 
as I have said, with the best results.” 

* What inducement do you hold out to 
your professionals to make good scores ? " 

* We do not, as in some counties, give wha: 
is called * talent money ' for making fiftr 
runs or & century, or for taking so many 
wickets. Whenever a man does anythinc 
good and accomplishes a performance which 
is worth thinking about, it is left to my dis- 
cretion as to the bonus that is given: for 
instance, & catch may wina match. Bowling 
to-day may be extremely valuable, while s 
far less number of runs than fiftv has very 
often been deserving of recognition. We 
award our men points, and at the end 
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of the sesson they receive the money all 
together." 

„What have you to say to boys?“ 

“There is ope thing I would like to say, 
and it is to urge them to avoid the cigarette. 
There are cricketers in my team who have 
smoked too much, and I am perfectly certain 
that this has impaired their play. There 
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are some men whose steadiness and sense of 
responsibility are beyond reproach, and yet I 
have known their capacity for play interfered 
with simply because of their indulgence inthe 
matter of tobacco. For boys at schoo] and in 
their teens tobacco in any form should be 
avoided. In self-respect, the athlete who hopes 
to do good work in the world of sport cannot, 
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in the years when the body is developed, 
afford to indulge in alcohol or tobacco.” 

Lord Hawke is very fond of croquet, and 
says there will be a revival of this game all 
over the ineunt He thinks, however, that 
golf is a‘ selfish game," and prefers very 
iios that our young fellows should go in for 
cricket. 
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R. GREGORY awoke with the consciousness, 
vague and dreamy, yet altogether 
delightful, of something satisfactory, which 
occasionally has power to sweeten even that 
most bitter of all hours when, from a pleasing 
oblivion, one is rudely summoned. back to 
the daily tyranny of the razor. 
For some moments he lay luxuriating in 


THE WATERBURY WHALE: 
A SEASIDE IDYLL, ° 


By G. K. MENZIES. 
the feeling, too con- 
tented to make any effort 


to discover the cause of 
his content. The sensa- 
tion, in addition to its 
intrinsic charm, had for 
the doctor all the delight 
of novelty. Months had 
passed since the return 
of day had meant any- 
thing but a return to 
anxiety and those miser- 
able money troubles, so 
despicable yet not to be 
despised, which wear out 
the soul of a man. The 
shining brass plate, 
which intimated his 
name and profession 
to the inhabitants of 
Waterbury, was still un- 
paid for; so was the 
electric bell inscribed 
with the legend “ Night 
Alarm"; so was the 
clinical couch in the 
consulting room where 
he waited for the patients 
who never came ; so, in 
short, were most of his 
belongings, if indeed 
such & name can be 
applied to property 
which belonged to fifty 
people rather than to 
himself. 

Suddenly he started 
up wide awake. The 
Whale!" he cried. “The Waterbury 
Whale!" 

A week ago Waterbury had been thrown 
into the wildest excitement by the news 
that an enormous whale had been storm- 
cast on the beach. Events were rare in 
this quiet corner of the world, and the 


. townsfolk trooped down to the shore in 


nundreds to view the fish. And truly i? 
was a portentous monster: as it stretched 
its eighty feet of length along the sand, it 
looked as if it might well have accommodated 
a thousand Jonahs, and never known they 
were not so many shrimps. 

All day long a great crowd stood gaping 
at the leviathan, and, before Waterbury had 
finished gazing, local trains began to pour 
in fresh shoals of sightseers, for whose 
benefit special cheap tickets were issued by 
an enterprising company. ‘ The Waterbury 
Whale! The biggest fish ever seen in 
England!“ was advertised on every railway 
platform for a hundred miles round; more 
than this, excursionists came down all the 
way from London, doing the return journey 
at single fares. 

The whale, then, was the one subject of 
thought and conversation in Waterbury, 
and when it was announced that it would be 
put up to auction in the Fish Market the 
curious flocked in large numbers to hear the 
bidding. Amongst these was Dr. Gregory, 
who thought it as well to be in evidence in 
any gathering of Waterbury people. Be- 
sides, did not his practice give him ample 
leisure? If anyone had told him as he 
entered the room that he would leave it the 
owner of the whale, the doctor would have 
laughed incredulously ; but when the bidding 
began with a miserable five pounds and 
with difficulty crawled up to ten, a sudden 
idea flashed across his brain. 

“Ten pounds!” cried the auctioneer. 
“Will nobody offer more than ten pounds 
for this noble animal? Going—going—for 
ten pounds—" 

“ Guineas! " said the doctor, and at this 
price the whale was knocked down to him. 

Small wonder the owner of the animal 
felt such a glow of satisfaction as he 
recalled his performance of the previous day. 
Ten guineas? Absurd! These ignorant 
fishermen could have known nothing of the 
market value of a yate. e could 
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tell you it was worth a hundred times that 
sum. And besides the commercial profit 
from the transaction, what an advertisement ! 
The whole town was talking of the whale, 
and the name of the purchaser would be in 
everybody’s mouth. By this time the name 
of Dr. Gregory would be a household word 
in Waterbury. It was just what his practice 
wanted to give it a start. 

He sprang out of bed with unwonted 
alacrity, and hurried down to the beach to 
survey his property. It was still early morn- 
ing and the crowds of excursionists had not 
yet begun to arrive. A thrill of pride passed 
through him as he gazed at the mighty 
mammoth and reflected that it all belonged 
to him. 

" Ten guineas ! he laughed. Why, my 
friend, you're about the best investment I 
have ever heard of. I shall sell your whale- 
bone for, say, five hundred pounds; then I 
shall boil down your blubber and mako 
another two hundred and fifty. By that time 
there won't be much left of you besides your 
Skeleton, but an uncommonly fine one it 
must be. Eighty feet! I don’t suppose they 
have anything like it at South Kensington. 
I'll have the bones prepared and offer them 
to the authorities there. I won't put a very 
big price on them: in the cause of science I 
am willing to make sacrifices. I'll let them 
have it for, say, another two hundred and 
fifty, which will give me a round profit of ten 
ihousand per cent on my capital. That will 
set me up very comfortably. I'll be able to 
pay off those wretched bills, and, yes, I'll buy 
that nice little cob and trap. Who would 
call in a medical man that had to walk his 
rounds? No wonder the patienta don't come! 
I'l go round and see about it this very after- 
noon." 

A hearty clap on the shoulder startled him 
from these Alnaschar-like dreams. 

* Well, Doctor! Nice little bargain you've 
po up. Bought it for your microscope, 
e ? 99 

It was old Fogo, one of those retired but 
not retiring bores that are to be met with— 
where do they not abound? But most of all 
they flourish in sleepy seaside towns where 
there is always an idle ear to hear, bore they 
never so tediously. Old Fogo was Waterbury's 
special brand. In his quasi-yachting 
costume, with a telescope under his arm, he 
was to be found at any hour of the day on 
the pier or the parade, looking at the boats, 
the girls—anything that happened to be 
passing—and greeting his acquaintances with 
mild witticisms, or what, in his innocence, 
he took for such. 

All Waterbury knew him, and, to do it 
justice, avoided him. Dr. Gregory knew him, 
and no doubt would fain have avoided him 
also; but old Fogo, being stricken in years 
and of a gouty habit, was always a possible 
patient, and as such not to be neglected by a 
general practitioner without a practice, even 
though he happened to be the potential owner 
of a thousand pounds. 

* Well, no." he replied, turning round and 
trying to find the laugh that was expected of 
him. ‘It’s not exactly a microscopic 
subject.” 

“Going to do it up in tins and sell it as 
sardines ? ” 

“I hadn't thought of that, but it's a very 
good idea.” 

“Or, perhaps, sell it as fish manure? " 
continued the irrepressible one, sniffing 
und turning up his nose. It'll soon be 
ready. 

But seriously," he continued, what are 
you going to do with it? I could hardly 
believe my eyes when I heard you make your 
bid. I tried to get round to your place last 
night and ask you, and I could hardly sleep & 
wink for wondering what on earth possessed 
you to buy it." 
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“It’s very good of you to take so much 
interest in my concerns." 

* Not at all, not at all! Isaid to myself, 
‘If it had been a Greenlander now, I could 
understand him buying it, because there 
would be the whalebone and the blubber.’ ” 

The doctor started violently. * What!" he 
cried. Isn't it a Greenlander ? ” 

Old Fogo stared him up and down. “ You 
don't mean to say —— “ he cried. Then he 
burst out into a loud laugh. “Upon my 
word! This is too good! I must go round 
and tell them." 

* Stop! " exclaimed the doctor, detaining 
him forcibly. I don’t understand. I can't 
see the joke.” 

“But I can," replied the genial Fogo, 
bursting into fresh fits of laughter. 

„Then would you have the kindness to 
explain the point to me? 

“Ho, ho!” grunted Fogo. “To think 
that you should—Well, I never! Fancy 
buying it for a Greenlander when it’s really 
a Finner, without a bit of whalebone in it!“ 

Mou don’t mean that ?" cried the Doctor 
aghast. “How do you know it's a—what 
d'you call it?” 

“A Finner? Why. any fisherboy in Water- 
bury could tell you that. Do you think you 
would have got it for ten guineas if it had 
had any bone in it? 

Dr. Gregory was struck dumb. Could it 
be possible that, instead of doing a remark- 
ably good stroke of business, he had made 
an arrant fool of himself? True, this Fogo 
was only an old bore, but even a bore may 
tell the truth sometimes; and he spoke with 
such assurance too, as if there could be no 
sort of doubt about it. After all, was it 
possible that the fishermen knew more about 
the value of fish than a newly fledged 
cockney doctor ? 

A horrid misgiving seized him. What if, 
instead of putting into his pocket those 
thousand pounds which he had already spent 
in fancy, he had in reality thrown away his 
last ten guineas? What if, so far from being 
the envied owner of the little cob and trap 
he had proudly pictured standing at his door, 
he had merely become the laughing-stock 
of Waterbury? As he thought these things, 
his eye fell upon old Fogo already disappear- 
ing round a corner, hurrying off as fast as 
his fat little legs could carry him to publish 
the story of the doctor's folly. In a couple 
of hours his name would indeed be a house- 
hold word in Waterbury. But for what? 
Dr. Gregory flushed scarlet as he pictured 
the fisherboys pointing, and heard their 
vulgar pleasantries pursuing him down the 
town. At any cost this must be prevented: 
old Fogo’s mouth must be shut in time. 

The doctor started at a brisk run along 
the sands. As he drew near the object of 
his pursuit, he heard deep chuckles of en- 
joyment. Fogo was bubbling over with the 
story and eager to tell it to the first person 
he met. 

“Mr. Fogo!” panted the doctor, out of 
breath with his sharp run, “I want you to 
do me a favour. For mercy sake, don't say 
a word about what—what I have told you 
this morning." 

Fogo's face fell. ** Not tell them, Doctor? 
Why, it's the best joke I've heard for — —"' 

„es, yes, I know. It's awfully funny and 
all that; but you see, if it gets about, it will 
simply ruin my practice." 

“You don't say so?" The tone of Mr. 
Fogo’s query expressed a flippant incredulity. 
Could that, he seemed to ask, which had no 
existence, be capable of destruction ? 

„It would, indeed. As n personal favour, 
now, I beg you to say nothing.“ 

Mr. Fogo was extremely loth to bind him- 
self to silence; it was a thousand pities to 
lose so good a story. But as the doctor made 
such a point of it, there was nothing for it 


but with the best grace possible to give a 
reluctant consent. 

„A thousand thanks ! " cried Dr. Gregory, 
enormously relieved. And as they walked 
home together, he thought old Fogo was not 
such & bad fellow after all; all the same, 
when they had parted, he was troubled wi h 
many doubts as to the physical capability 
of the Waterbury gossip to keep such a 
delightful secret to himself. 

The postman did not often call at Dr. 
Gregory's, but when he returned from his 
morning stroll he found one solitary letter 
on his breakfast table. It was & formidable 
official-looking document in which the fir 
thing that caught his eye was the announce- 
ment in black letters, * TAKE NOTICE." 

A sense of I know not what impending 
calamity seized the doctor. He looked 
nervously at the end of the letter where, 
under the bold signature, were printed the 
words, Inspector of Nuisances. His eve 
passed rapidly over the document. Com. 
plaints have been lodged . . . . nuisance 
. . . dangerous to health . . . . arising from 
your property If said whale is not 
removed within forty-eight hours ——" 

„„Oh!“ groaned the doctor, sinking into a 
chair and feeling as crushed as if the whole 
weight of the whale had been dropped upon 
him. “ Forty-eight hours? Get that—that 
—that thing removed in forty-eight hours ?— 
impossible ! ” 

For a long time he sat in his chair, his 
head in his hands, casting about for some 
solution of the problem, but in vain. The 
situation was so novel that he had no idea 
where to turn or what to do to get out of it. 
Whales? What should he know about 
whales? He believed they were cut up and 
boiled down, or something ; but how was it 
done, and who should doit? With a groan 
he lamented the folly that had prompted him 
to such a preposterous purchase. 

He was still engaged in this unpleasart 
train of thought when the bell rang 
vigorously and his servant announced a 
visitor. It was Mr. Fogo. 

“What on earth does he want,” thoucht 
the doctor. Why can't the old idiot kep 
his tediousness to himself?" Then an idea 
struck him: Fogo had knocked about the 
world a good bit, and had several odds ard 
ends of practical experience. Thinking it 
just possible he might be able to advise 
as to the disposal of the whale, the doctor 
jumped up to greet his visitor almost hope- 
fully. 

Well, how’s the practice? Not ruined 
yet, I trust ? ” 

Dr. Gregory winced, but he was determined 
to preserve his good-nature, and laughing. v 
assured his visitor that he had lost no 
patients as yet, to his knowledge. 

„ just dropped in to see what you were 
going to do about this notice.” 

“ Why, how on earth x 

"Oh, I met the sanitary inspector just 
now," and the old bore chuckled. 

„And he told you?“ 

Mr. Fogo nodded. 

„Anyone else know? 

Fogo winked. ou didn't make me 
promise to tell nobody that.” 

Dr. Gregory frowned. But old Fogey. az 
he was familiarly known throughout Water. 
bury, was imperturbably good-humoured. ani 
inclined as usual to be facetious. 

“The sanitary inspector said he dilni 
know how the whale was to be removed. be 
continued, because it had been stranded =~ 
high. I told him that was just the reason it 
ought to be removed, because it was so hic’ 
when it was stranded. See?” 

“I see," replied the doctor unhapp:'r. 
“ Very good, very good indeed. But I sar, 
Mr. Fogo, I want you to help me. Serious. 
now, what would you advise me to do?” 


Old Fogo was flattered at being takea 
seriously. It was an experience that seldom 
came to him. A sense of responsibility per- 
vaded him, and he assumed an air of great 
importance. 

„How long have you got?“ he asked. 

* Forty-eight hours.” 

“H'm.” Fogey paused to reflect for a 
minute, then he continued brightly, “ You 
must wire to Yarmouth for half & dozen 
lighters.” 

“ Lighters ? ” 

“Yes.” | 

“ Lighters? What are they?“ 

Fogo looked incredulously at his com- 
panion. A lighter, my dear sir, is a flat- 
bottomed boat or barge which can be used to 
convey cargoes of whale from the shore to 
wherever you want to take it. Then, of 
course, you'll want a tug to tow the lighters.” 

Dr. Gregory grew nervous. Half a dozen 
lighters and a tug suggested operations on a 
formidable scale, and where was the money 
to come from ? 

* Won't this be rather—rather expensive, 
Mr. Fogo?“ he ventured to ask. 

" It will cost you, I should say, & hundred 
and fifty or two hundred pounds." 

The doctor's face fell. “Is there no 
cheaper way of doing it?" he asked in 
manifest distress. 

“I don't think there's any other way of 
doing it at all. Can you suggest anything ? ” 

Dr. Gregory shook his head gloomily. 

* Well, all I eun say is, if you've only got 
forty-eight hours, the sooner you start the 
better. Shall I go and wire for the lighters ? ”’ 

„It's awfully good of you, but " 

“Not at all, not at all, Doctor.” 

Off hurried Fogo, delighted. For once in 
& way he had something to do, and, reaching 
the post- office, he dispatched telegrams which, 
as he was not to pay for them, were of 
inordinate length. “ It’s cheaper in the end,” 
he explained to himself, “to give full in- 
structions at first: it saves further wires.” 
Having finished this part of the business, he 
went off to the fishermen’s quarters and 
engaged an army of men to cut up the whale. 

“But what are you going to do with it 
when it is cut up ? " asked the doctor. 

“ Tow it outside the three-mile radius and 
throw it overboard. "That'll satisfy the sani- 
tary authorities.” 

“ Yes, but isn't it a pity to make nothing 
out of it?” , 

“What can you make out of it?“ 

“Surely the blubber and stuff must be 
worth something?“ 

"Oh, of course," said old Fogo, with a 
shrug of his shoulders, “if you can get any- 
thing for it so much the better." 

„We might at least try." 

„Well, ll go down to the Fish Market and 
see the auctioneer, if you like.“ 

„J should be so much obliged." 

So once more off went Fogey, charmed to 
be so full of business ; and the same evening 
notice was given to Waterbury that on the 
very next day the blubber of the whale would 
be sold by public auction. 

Meanwhile the army of fishermen had set to 
work on the monster, and the tug arrived with 
its train of lighters. The first cargoes were 
shipped, and the tug was ready to put to sen, 

when the skipper sent up to ask where he was 
to take it. 

“Ah!” cried old Fogey. “I’m sure I 
don't know. We can't tell till we see who 
buys the blubber.” 

Here was a predicament! There were the 
six lighters and the tug lying off the shore, 
and the army of fishermen on the beach, and 
they must all stand idle waiting the result of 
the sale! As the situation dawned upon the 
doctor, anger and indignation rose within him. 

“You don’t mean to say " he cried. 
“ Well, you are a muddler ! 


. recovering himself. 
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“A what? ” retorted the surprised Fogo. 

"I beg your pardon," said the doctor, 
Was not Fogo his best 
friend? “I’m sorry I spoke as I did, but it 
does seem a pity that we should have incurred 
all this expense when it might have been 
avoided. If we sell the blubber to-morrow, 
all the responsibility will lie with the buyer." 

True,“ assented Fogo genially “I hadn't 
thought of that. But it can’t be helped now. 
The lighters must just lie off shore till after 
the sale to-morrow.” 

Not so easily, however, were the lighters to 
be disposed of; for a wind got up in the 
night which threatened to blow them on the 
beach, and for safety’s sake they had to put 
back to Yarmouth. The weather indeed 
turned very “dirty,” a fact which, perhaps, 
accounted for the meagre attendance at the 
sale on the morrow. The turnout consisted 
for the most part of fisherboys, with a sprink- 
ling of tishermen who had come more out of 
ee than with any idea of making & 

id. 

“Not much commission out of this," 
thought the auctioneer. “ A ten- pound note 
would cover the capital represented here.“ 

Pessimism, however, is no part of an 
&uctioneer's business, nor did this one suffer 
a trace of diflidence to appear in his behaviour. 
He descanted at length on the natural history 
of the whale; he spoke of the beauties of 
blubber, and its indispensability in any well- 
regulated household. What, he asked, would 
the Greenlander do without it? It was light, 
food, life to him. He ignored as irrelevant 
the interruption of one of his audience who 
objected that this whale possessed no blubber, 
and preferred to consider, as being more to 
the point, the beautiful traits in the moral 
character of whales in general. 

“ Though in size and strength unequalled, 
the whale is the gentlest of creatures. How 
different from the shark, that fierce and 
furious tiger of the deep, as Shakespeare 
calls it. The shark, gentlemen, knows no 
pity, as many a poor sailor can tell; while 
the whale, in the benignity of its nature, will 
swallow nothing larger than a herring. And 
what can be more beautiful than the affection 
of the mother whale for her young? At 
other times amiable and timid as a dove, 
when her offspring is in danger she knows 
no fear. For the sake of the little one she 
dares & thousand deaths and braves the 
harpoons of the sailor. Gentlemen, who will 
bid for this noble animal?“ 

The eloquence of the auctioneer moved no 
one but himself; the pathos of his peroration 
brought tears to his own eyes only. 

„Come, gentlemen ! " he said, in his most 
persuasive tones. But the gentlemen refused 
to come. 

“Extraordinary!” he remarked. “Of 
course," he added after a pause in which he 
had looked in vain for a bid, “ it's quite 
absurd, but suppose — just to start the bidding, 
you know suppose we say five pounds?“ 

Dr. Gregory, in & state of desperntion, 
hurried round to old Fogo. “For mercy 
sake,” he whispered, “can’t you make a 
bid?” 

“Me? Bid?” 

“ Yes, just to sct the ball rolling." 

* But I don't want the beast.” 

No, of course not. But if you'd just say 
anything—no matter how absurd—it would 
start the thing." 

* Well, I don't mind." 

Again the seductive tones of the auctioneer 
were heard. Gentlemen, how long are you 
going to keep me waiting? Will anyone 
say five pounds?“ 

* Half-a-crown,"" responded Fogo. 

Theauctioneer laughed. Here's n gentle- 
man bids half-a-crown for the Waterbury 
Whale! Who says five shillings ? ” 

He looked round the room once, twice, 
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thrice. Nobody raised hand or finger to 
advance the price. Fogo began to grow un- 
easy. In vain the auctioneer coaxed, cajoled, 
threatened. He poured out scathing scorn 
on the men of Waterbury who let a fortune 
go for want of a little enterprise. But at 
last, hot and despairing, he had to give it up, 
and was about to declare the whale sold 
when old Fogo sprang to his feet. 

“Not to me! not to me!" 
„Why, what am I to do with it?“ 

The crowd, which had begun to grow tired 
of the whole business, became suddenly 
interested. 

But you made a bid, sir?“ protested the 
&uctioneer. 

“ Never—at least, I never meant it 
seriously.” 

A chorus of ironical cheers and jeers arose 
from the fishermen. 

“ What could I want with a whale? Pre- 
posterous! I just made a bid to oblige my 
friend here. Didn’t I, Gregory ? ” 

J am afraid I can’t enter into the motives 
that prompted the gentleman to bid. The 
fact remains that he did bid half-a-crown, 
and as there is no other offer, the whale goes 
to him." 

Fogo was furious. He raved at the auc- 
tioneer, to the huge delight of the fishermen 
who lingered in the sale-room in the hope 
of seeing a set-to between them. But the 
auctioneer was a discreet gentleman, and, 
having completed his business, slipped away. 
Mr. Fogo then turned upon the doctor. 

„What do you mean, sir, by playing me 
this dirty trick ? Of course, you don't intend 
to take advantage of my good-nature ? ”’ 

A ray of hope gleamed in Dr. Gregory's 
eye; he was really not of a particularly 
mean disposition, but he was a drowning 
man who had suffered much, and here was 
8 straw to clutch at. 

„Well,“ said he, “you bid for the beast, 
Mr. Fogo." 

* You know very well why, sir.” 

* At all events, it’s your property now." 

* But I don't want the thing." 

* No more do I." 

“ But it's really yours." 

* Pardon me, it's yours." 

Fogo stared at the doctor, speechless with 
wrath and astonishment. ‘I don't want to 
be disagreeable," continued Dr. Gregory 
after a pause, “and if I might make a sug- 
gestion, I would say, let us consider ourselves 
as joint owners of the Whale. In that case 

“ I will do nothing of the sort, sir.“ 

„We could share the liabilities and the 
profits." 

But old Fogo would not hear of it. He 
flew into a tremendous passion, called the 
doctor all manner of evil names, entirely 
repudiated his bargain, and declared he 
would carry the matter to the House of Lords, 
should legal proceedings be instituted against 
him. 


he cried. 


The forty-cight hours allowed by the 
authorities having now expired, the inspector 
called on Dr. Gregory to ascertain what steps 
he had taken for the removal of the nuisance. 

“Tve sold the whale. You had best apply 
io Mr. Fogo," replied Dr. Gregory. 

Accordingly, the sanitary inspector pre- 
ferring himself to avoid à personal interview 
with the furious Fogo, sent round a small 
boy with the notice. The notice was re- 
turned with & note that Mr. Fogo knew 
nothing about the matter. The sanitary 
inspector replied that he was informed that 
the whale had been purchased by Mr. Fogo. 
Mr. Fogo wrote back that he had been 
tricked into bidding for the blubber, but 
that the whale belonged to Dr. Gregory. 
The sanitary inspector presented his com- 
pliments to Mr. Fogo, and begged to point 
out that the nuisance arose from the blubber. 
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Mr. Fogo retorted that the nuisance arose 
from the whale. 

Upon this the sanitary inspector referred 
the matter to his Department, with a request 
that they would decide who was responsible 
for the nuisance, the owner of the blubber or 
the owner of the whale. The Department 
then took legal advice on the question, the 
Solicitor-General holding six months later 
that, if the nuisance arose from the blubber 
only, then the owner of the blubber was alone 
responsible; while the Attorney-General, 
on the other hand, gave it as his opinion 
that as the blubber, if it existed, was part of 
the whale, or if it did not exist (as alleged 
by certain fishermen of Waterbury) it could 
not properly be said to belong to anybody, 
the nuisance must inevitably arise from the 
whale. In short, a long and instructive 
correspondence passed between the sanitary 
inspector and the authorities which may 
still be found neatly docketed and tied 
up in red tape in the pigeon-holes of the 
Department. 

As might be expected, all this served to 
bring Dr. Gregory that fame for which so 
often he had vainly sighed ; and, indeed, even 
before the great lawyers had given their 
most learned opinions events had adjusted 
themselves in Waterbury. 

Who shall fathom the mysteries of 
advertisement? Who can exaggerate the 
powers of puff? Because a man bids ten 
guineas for a worthless whale, it is no 
incontestable proof that he is a good doctor. 

But be that as it may, it is certain that in 
& few days a patient rang the surgery bell, 
and the very same afternoon the cheerful 
sound was heard again. The next morning 
the servant opened the door a dozen times ; 
and by the end of a month the doctor had a 
thriving practice. 

He then bethought him that he had 
treated Mr. Fogo somewhat shabbily, and, 
much to the surprise of that gentleman, he 
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called one evening at his house. The 
proceedings were of a private and confidential 
nature, but it was common conjecture in 


Waterbury that the Doctor had promised to` 


repay old Fogo in full if he would advance 
sufficient ready money to clear off the tug 
and lighters and other expenses connected 
with the whale. 
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This much at least is certain, that from 
that night the two were fast friends: old 
Fogo, whose gouty habit developed, became 
one of the doctor's best patients, and & 
year afterwards he took the chair at a cake 
and wine banquet when Dr. Gregory 


presented to the town the skeleton of the 
Waterbury Whale. 
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CYCLE ACCIDENTS, AND HOW TO AVOID THEM. 


F side-slip causes the largest number of 
accidents, certainly the casualties brought 
abeut by the loss of control of one’s machine 
are among the most disastrous. Not a 
season passes without innumerable accidents 
of this sort being recorded—many of them 
of a fatal character. Nor is it only the 
inexperienced riders who suffer in this way. 
Too often it is those who have a long record 
behind them, but in whom familiarity has 
bred contempt, that are the most reckless. 

The preventive for all such accidents I 
put down (if I may be allowed the allitera- 
tion) as a proper use of Brain and Brake— 
the riding with caution on the one hand, 
and the possession of suitable means for 
pulling up the machine on the other. 

I must confess to having very strong 
views with regard to this latter. To my 
mind it ought to be made penal to ride with- 
out a brake. Brains it may be impossible 
in all cages to supply; brakes, however, are 
within easy reach of all. The brakeless 
rider not only risks injury to his own life 
and limb, but also (which is probably of far 
more importance) injury to others. There 
may be differences of opinion as to the 
merits, or otherwise, of the free-wheel. One 
good thing, however, free-wheeling has done, 
as to which there can be no dispute—it has 
hy eht the importance of good brakes so 

v into evidence that even the most 


By AN OLD RIDER. 


PART II.— LOSS OF CONTROL OF MACHINE. 


brainless rider, who has been in the habit 
of thinking it a manly thing to go without a 
brake, is beginning to reconsider his posi- 
tion. 

It is to be remembered that a hill down 
which one has been accustomed to ride with 
an occasional or only slight application of 
the brake, may become most formidable 
when no such means of checking the pace 
are at hand. Well do I remember a certain 
sieep hill in Devonshire whicn terminated 
its tortuous descent by running into a high 
road, a dead wall being in front. Having so 
well used my brake in that hilly country 
that in less than a fortnight I had worn out 
a new indisrubber, I was, as a consequence, 
brakeless for one afternoon. My course 
took me down this hill, the dangerous 
character of which when I was in possession 
of my brake I had not sufficiently recognised. 
Thinking to ride down it a little way and 
then to dismount at a flatter part, I found 
so rapid had the pace become that this was 
impossible. In a moment the spot was 
passed, and the machine was tearing down 
the hill, straight for the stone wall. One 
hurried committal of oneself to God, one 
equally hurried calculation as to whether to 
attempt the left or the right hand turn, with 
a resolution in favour of the former, as, 
since it ran down hill, the turn would be 
more easily taken, and in another moment, 


the wall (meaning instant death) mercifully 
escaped, I was on the hard road, a fractured 
arm, a broken wrist, and chin cut to tbe 
bone being the comparatively slight penalty 
I had to pay for my temerity. 

If Brake, however, is necessary, Brain is 
not less so. A large number of accidents 
occur from the slap-dash style of riding 
adopted by so many. It is a good rule, 
when you come toa descent, of the nature 
of which you are ignorant, to go cautiously. 
Keep your eyes open. Danger-boards are 
not always so conspicuous as they might be. 
and, unless you use your cyes, you may 
easily fail to notice them. Sometimes you 
can quite readily tell, from the nature of the 
country through which you are riding, thas 
a more or less steep descent is before you: 
but this is not the case always. I have 
known some exceedingly dangerous hills in 
altogether unexpected places—a sudden. 
steep, and tortuous descent, with its corre 
sponding ascent. Coming suddenly on these. 
unless one 18 keeping his eyes open he may 
soon find himself in difficulties. 

It is to be borne in mind that some hil 
equally steep are not necessarily equally 
dangerous. It is obstructions, in the way of 
turnings too abrupt for the machine to take. 
and the like, that form the element c! 
danger. I know two hills on the same road. 
within a few miles of each other; each has 
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& gradient of lin 12; each alike is described 
in various books as “ very dangerous." Not- 
withstanding, where, in the one case it is 
decidedly the better plan to dismount from 
the machine, or at any rate to proceed with 
the utmost caution, in the other case the 
descent may be managed with perfect safety, 
an exhilarating “ coast or ** drift " for about 
three-quarters of a mile being quite the 
ordinary thing. The explanation is that in 
the former case the road is narrow and com- 
posed of several abrupt twists, in the other 
case the rider has a broad and straight- 
forward road before him, on which any 
obstacle can easily be seen a long distance 
ahead. 

It is a good plan before attempting to 
descend a hill to make sure that your brake 
is in perfect order, the lever moving freely, 
and the brake itself having a perfect grip of 
tyre or rim as the case may be. If you are 
riding a fixed wheel and the descent is such 
that you are gathering too much way, begin 
by back.pedalling, keeping your brake in 
reserve. It is a good thing, if a hill surprise 
you with its steepness, to have a brake to fall 
back upon. 

A great aid to back.pedalling, and one 
which I often adopt, is a clamping“ of 
oneself to the machine by one hand holding 
firmly to the saddle behind, while the other 
guides the cycle. The body being thus kept 
in position, the resistance made by the leg to 
the pedal is enormously increased. 

A rather favourite and very effective 
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extempore brake is effected where mud- 
guards are not used by the insertion of the 
toe into the front fork, bringing the sole of 
the foot down upon the tyre. A little 
practice in this may atand one in good stead 
should an emergency arise; but of course it 
ought never to take the place of a properly 
fixed brake. 

I have also in coasting, if I have desired 
to check my pace, found it very convenient, 
while my toes are on the foot rests, to bring 
my heels together against the rim of the 
front wheel—a process which is always most 
effective. A reversal of this practice and a 
bringing of the feet together on either side 
of the tyre in front, is, if anything, still more 
effectual, but is not to be recommended, 
since the hard edge of the leather sole very 
rapidly removes the indiarubber from the 
tyre. l 

If you have a free-wheel, I cannot too 
strongly emphasise the importance of your 
seeing that it is provided not merely with 
one, but with two good brakes. It is not 
merely that the second brake is important in 
an emergency, in case something were to go 
wrong with the other; but often it happens 
that the application of both at the same 
time is necessary in order to enable you to 
pull up suddenly. It is a matter of opinion 
as to what sort of the many good brakes 
upon the market is the best. Personally, I 
am rather inclined to the combination 
whereby, while the one brake is put on by 
hand, the other is brought into operation by 

(To be continued.) 
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the process of back-pedalling. The reason 
is that by this means only one hand is en- 
gaged—a position which is not without its 
advantages. It wasonly a little while ago that 
a well-known cyclist was riding down a 
steep descent, guiding a lady’s machine with 
one hand, while the other rested on his 
brake lever. As the machine gathered way, 
he attempted to bring the brake into opera- 
tion, but found to his dismay that it was not 
sufficiently powerful for his purpose. He 
could not put on the other hand-brake be- 
cause his hand was occupied by the led 
machine. Happily the hill was a straight 
one, and by careful steering he managed to 
avoid an accident. Had he, however, had 
a back-pedalling brake, the danger would 
not have occurred. On the other hand, there 
are disadvantages in the use of the back- 
pedalling brake, as the young man found 
who, suddenly standing up on his pedal in 
order that he might obtain a better view 
of a charming landscape, found himself the 
next moment, by the action of the brake 
thus violently put on, hurled over the 
handle-bar into a muddy ditch. 

Whatever sort of brake you use, however, 
this one point I desire to make clear: 
Would you wish to be free from all accidents 
caused by the running away of your machine, 
ride with caution, look well to see what is 
ahead of you, take care that your machine jg 
provided with a good brake (or brakes) of 
some kind, and that it is in good order 
against the time you may require to use it. 


FLIES: HOW TO COLLECT AND PRESERVE THEM. ' 


jo cousin of the Hover Fly is the Rat- 

tailed Fly, so called from the curious 
form of its larva, a very strange-looking 
furnished with 


creature, seven pairs of 
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THE HORSE WARBLE FLY (Gastrophilus equi). 


hooked tubercles which act as feet, and a 
long rat's tail composed of two segments with 
a peculiar telescopic action. 


By Francis M. DUNCAN, 
Author of “ Pond Life,” “ Through the Microscope," ete. 


PART IV. 


An important family of this clan are the 
Warble Flies (Œ stridæ), whose larvæ are 
parasitic on cattle, horses, and sheep, 
causing their unfortunate hosts most acute 
discomfort and pain. The Ox Warble Fly 
(Gvstrus bovis) lays its eggs upon cattle, and 
the larve, when hatched, make their way 
under the skin of the unhappy animal, 
causing large inflamed swellings to arise. 

The larvæ of another Warble Fly live up 
the nasal passages of 
sheep, causing intense 
suffering, and have even 
been known to enter the 
brain, and thus at last 
kil their host. The 
Horse Warble Fly (Gas- 
trophilus equi) is a large, 
handsome insect, and is 
also parasitic during the 
first part of its life, 
passing the larval stage 
of its existence in the 
stomach of the horse. 

A very lurge family 
belonging to clan Atheri- 
cera is the Muscide, of 
which the House Fly 2 
(Musca domestica), the 
common Blue-Bottle Fly 
(Musca vomitoria), and 
the handsome Green-Bottle Flies (Lucilia) are 
representative types. The Muscide includes 
many thousands of species distributed all 
over the world, so that it may claim not only 
to be the most varied, but also the most ex- 
tensive family of the Diptera. To this family 
belongs the dreaded Tsetse Fly (Glossina 
morsitans) of Tropical Africa, which bites 


1. New Forest FLY. 2. THE SHEEP TICK. 


cattle and horses 80 severely that they become 
diseased and die. 

We now come to the last clan of the 

Diptera, the Pupi- 

4 para, a group of ex- 

ceedingly curious and 

interesting insects, 

divided into three 

families, all parasitic 

in their perfect state. 


g 
3. LIPOPTENA. 


The first of these families (the Hippo- 
boscid@) has amongst its members the well- 
known New Forest Fly (Hippobosca equina) ; 
the so-called Sheep Tick (Melophagus 
ovinus), which is not a tick at all; and 
the curious genus Lipoptena, in which 
the winged individuals are in i cases 
found on birds, whilst those which have 
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SOME BRAVE BOYS WHO HAVE JUST RECEIVED 
THE ROYAL HUMANE SOCIETY’S MEDAL. 
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no wings confine their attentions to quadru- 


8. 

The second family (Nycteribiido) are wing- 
less and generally known as Bat Lice, on 
which animals they are solely to be found.: 
They are weird, long-legged things, not un- 
like miniature spiders, and form interesting 


(The “ B.O.P.” greets them.) 


Saved Another Boy. Boys of the Warspite” tried to Save a Comrade. 


WILLIAM H. Nosss (14), Rick- ALFRED SovuTHEE, to the left, and ALBERT LrPscowBE, to the 
right, each aged 15, are boys on the Warspite training ship. 
On May 30 they distinguished themselves by plunging into 
thirty feet of water inthe Thames with a strong tide running, 
and attempting to save a comrade. Unfortunately, how. 
ever, he was swept away beyond their reach and was 
drowned. 


mansworth, sprang into the 
canal lock there on May 28 
and saved a lad who had 
fallen in. Nobbs had to 
swim out of the lock and 
then under & bridge before 
landing his burden. 


Foot op BRE LoUSE, AS SERV 
THROUGH THE MICROSCOPK, ODORE 
(Actual size, one-hun- P NC V s 
dredth of an inch across NONU 10 
base of foot.) wat j 
f, . 
A 


f 


objects for the low powers of the micro- 
scope. 

The third and last family of the Pupipara 
clan contains but a single minute species, 
parasitic on the Hive Bee. Bee-keepers call 
it the Bee Louse (Braula ceca), and it has a 
most beautiful and wonderfully constructed 
foot, as may be seen from our illustration. 

Here my necessarily brief sketch of the 
Diptera must end. Though I have only been 
able to give you & bare outline of some of the 
most remarkable species, I think you will 
agree with me that the Diptera are a most 
interesting order of insects, and well worthy 
of & much closer inspection. I do not think 
I can do better than bring this paper to & 


i ig SIR... — 
Saved a Boy at Woolwich. 


A Brave Little Scot. 


A Brave Sussex Boy. 


LesLie H. Sypney (12), Lewes, Ropert C. ANDERSON (15) lives CogNELIUS O. A. GARNER (13) 
lives at Woolwich. On 


close with an assurance that if you once 
begin to collect “ Flies,” you will continue 
always todo so; and that the more attention 
you pay to their life-history, and the im- 
portant part which they play in the economy 
of Nature, the more interesting and fascina- 
ting you will find them. 


Sussex, rescued a younger 
boy from a dangerous pond 
on June 12. The governors 
of Lewes Grammar School 
have given him a free 
scholarship. 


at Port Glasgow. On Feb- 
ruary 12 & boy fell through 
the ice into fourteen feet of 
water. Anderson crawled on 
the frail ice to the edge of 
the break, and saved him. 


—— 2 2 —— 


MITH Wasn't great at Latin, and 
His History was weak: 

His Grammar was essentially 

The sort one may not speak: 
Geography he could not learn ; 

His Greek was rarely Attic— 
You must not be surprised, because 

His bent was Mathematic, 


Arithmetic he mastered while 
As yet he was a child, 

And at the Compound Rule of Three 
His nurse relates he smiled, 

At school he conquered Euclid with 
The ease of necromancy ; 

But it was Algebra which seemed 

ı Chiefly to take his fancy 


May 1 he sprang into 3 
pond in the Arsenal among 
floating baulks of timber, 
the depth being ten feet. 
and saved a younger boy 
who had fallen in. 


ALGEBRAICAL SMITH. 


He studied it so hard that soon 
It was ns plain as plain 

To every one that he had got 
Algebra on the brain ; 

For though his intellectual powers 
Suffered no diminution, 

He had acquired a mania 
For Literal Substitution. 


For Instance, he was stung at play 
Near to an apiary ; 

He airily remarked, * Don't mind ! 
Its nothing but ab!” 

Again, he over-ate himself, 
Though as a rule not greedy ; 

When others called him ill, “ Not so, 
Cried he, “I’m only cd.“ 


- 


A p'licoman caught him throwing stones 
(I wonder how he dare!) ; 

He tipped the man 6d. and said, 
“Now urpe!” 

And, though they called in nearly all 
The medical profession, 

His malady increasel by Ge- 
-Ometrical Progression. 


It passed the bounds of what he'd call 
An u- tri. c.. 

And verged upou the limits of 
Downright id oc. 

To an asylum he was sent 
(The step was well advised) ; 

We hope when he com^: out again 


It will be with ay. 
H. Sr. Joux Sn 


| 
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THE 


JNoszrss.—Before starting to make our 

candlesticks, we must get the nozzles 
(figs. 34, 35). These can be purchased from 
Melhuish, 84 Fetter Lane, and cost 23d. to 8d. 
each, the cheaper ones being made of iron, and 


Fia. 33.—UrniauT CANDLESTICK, 


the more expensive of copper. Fig. 34 shows a 
plain nozzle and fig. 85 an ornamental one. 
This latter, it will be noticed, is provided with 
a plain strip of iron, x x, fitted to the bottom, 
and by means of which the nozzle is attached 


qose 


Fic. 34.—N0ZZLE. Fia. 35.— ORNAMENTAL NOZZLE. 


firmly to the other parts of the candlestick 
(see fig. 40), in which design one of these 
nozzles is used. The round nozzles are 
joined to the rest of the candlestick by 
means of a ring. 


Fig. 36.—1 oF UPRIGHT CANDLÉSTICK. 


Having our nozzle, we must now decide 
on what kind of candlestick we are going 
to make. Upright (figs. 33, 86, 87, 88, 40), 
flat (fig. 39), or bracket (fig. 41). 
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“B. O. P.“ 
By A. Sanpers, of South Kensington. 


PART V.—CANDLESTICKS. 


Upright Candlesticks.—As the upright 
candlesticks are simpler in make, perhaps it 
would be well to begin with one of them. 


mew @ ap — O € 


Fig. 37.— oF UPRIGHT CANDLESTICK, 


To start fig. 38, make the square parts of 
the stand with two 12-in. pieces of iron. 
Fix to these the four large c-curves which 


Fig. 38.—UpnigaT CANDLESTICK, 


form the principal part of the stem of the 
candlestick. Then slip the 12.in. pieces 
&cross each other, and cross-join firmly at x. 


Fic. 39.— FLAT CANDLESTICK. 


Next make the ring, and cross-join to the 
tops of the four c-curves. The skeleton 
being now complete, it only remains to have 
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BENT-IRON WORKER. ae 


the curves fitted on. If the curves are tied 
with iron-wire where they meet in the 
middle, the work will be all the stronger. 
Flat Camndlesticks.—To make the flat 
candlestick shown in fig. 39, the widest iron 
should be used for the greater part of the 
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Fic. 40.—UPRIGHT CANDLRSTICK. 


design, as it needs to be very strong to pre- 
vent the weight of the candle upsetting the 
stick. 

Candle Bracket.—The long c-curve form- 
ing the back of the candle bracket (fig. 41) 


Fic. 41.—CANDLR BRACKET. 


should be made of very wide iron pierced top 
and bottom with a hole. This can be done 
with & punch, nail, or bradawl, and hammer. 
If this back curve be fitted to a piece of 
wood a little wider and longer, the bracket 
looks much handsomer, and is easier to 
hammer to the wall. The nails or screws 
used in fixing to the wood are passed through 
the holes bored in the back-curve. 


(To be continued.) 
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CorLRCTOR.—The soldiers are made of lead, not tin. 
You can get them at any of the better-class toy- 
shops, or at the stores. There are some in the 
window at Aldis's, in Buckingham Palace Road, and 
at Hamley’s, in Holborn. 


A. V. M.—It is an expensive process in a small way, 
and it is better done by the trade. You have to 
copper first. 


G. How.err.—The best single book is Lydekker's 
“ British Mammals,” published in Lloyd's Natural 
History Series," now on sale at second-hand book- 
2 You could probably get a copy from Wheldon 
& Co., Great Queen Street, Long Acre, for half-a- 
crown or less. 


EIRKANNACH.—The arms are not quartered. They are 
as you say. 


THUCYDIDK8.—There are albums with designs to fill 
in, but no other book. The note-paper headings 
are of no value, except as exchanges between one 
collector and another. 


R. FuLLER.—l1. To find the gear of a cycle multiply 
the diameter in inches of the driving wheel by the 
number of cogs on the crank chain wheel, and divide 
by the number of cogs on the axle chain wheel. 

hus, if the driving wheel be 40 in., and the number 
of cogs on the axle crank wheel be 15, and those on 
the other chain wheel be 21, then 40 * 21+15=56 ; 
that is, a 40-in. geared to 66. 2. Ask the editor of 
the " Guide." 


nisi. RRADER.—No, not this time; but we may in 
our next series of drawing competitions, 
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Consulting the Oracle. 
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Our CoLtourrn PLATES (Nemo and others). — The 
bookseller is quite right in his statement. We only 
very occasionally issue a coloured plate with the 
weekly number; but, to put weekly readers practi- 
cally on a par with monthly subscribers, we issue in 
a neat packet at the conclusion of each B.O.P.” year 
the whole of the coloured plates of the monthly parte 
at a small charge—at a cost, indeed, that about 
equalises matters, for the weekly boy pays only fifty- 
two pence for his numbers, as against the twelve 
sixpences of his monthly brother. 


H. and E. (Kew).—No; we cannot repeat articles and 
coloured plates. You should take the paper regu- 
larly, and carefully preserve, as out-of-print parta 
and volumes are not easy to obtain, even second- 
hand, the demand being greater than the supply. 


G. W. (Manchester).—Look out for our forthcoming 
articles on “ The Boy's Own Motor Car, and How to 
Build It." 


A. M. R. (Winton, N.Z.).—The number you want has 
been out of print with us for some time, and the 
article you mention has not yet been issued sepa- 
rately. 


F. M. (Little Metis).— You could advertise your 
"wanted" on the cover of weekly numbers for 3d., 
or cover of monthly part for 6d. See the Notices 
on cover week by week and month by month. 


H. R.— The “ B.O.P.” numbers containing the articles 
on * How to Make a Self-acting Fountain" are now 
quite out of print; but a second aod improved 
series of articles will shertly appear, 


AD 
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CHARLES THE STUDENT! 


RARLIE sat down in the chair of philosophy 
Oh, what a marvellous tome be had got: 

Yet he declared it was simple atrocity 

Asking a fellow to study such rot.“ 
Chasing a thought through a chapter of density 

Wasn't the sport that he fancied at all; 
No! concentration of such-like intensity 

Soon on his faculties managed to pall. 


Charlie arose from the chair of philosophy; 
Shut up the tome in an ominous way ; 

Slipped through the door with a stride of ferocity - 
Ran to the wicket and told them to * Play!" 

Conscience (ha! Conscience keeps talking so sed 1) 
Asked why his progress at learning was 20. 

* Never," said he, “can I study so readily 
Tracking the thought of another, you know. 


„Why can't an author explain with lucidity 
All that he means on the very first page? 

So that you learn it at once—with rapidity— 
Saving the time you could wisely engage: 

Thought that is drowned iu a sea of verbosity 
Down at the bottom is welcome to stop; 

I shall not dive for such mental monstrosity ; 
Give me the lighter that floats at the top!” 

JoHN LEA 
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Prisoners of War. 
(Drawn for the “© Bows Own Caper” by HERBERT P. Dol. l. qi AN.) 


Price One Penny. 


(ALL RIGHTS ILEKSERV ED.] 


\ o sooner had the master retreated than 
every boy awoke with startling sudden- 
ness. 

“Got him this time!" 
gleefully. 

" One to you, old man!” cried Lovett; 
"Ctwas your idea. The only pity is that we 
can’t tell him that we were all under our 
beds when he came in and locked the 
door.” 

* Yes, but where would you have all been 
without me?” put in Gully; “if I hadn't 
kept ‘cave’ pretty sharp you'd all have been 
in No. 10 and never had time to get back 
here: 'twas a narrow shave as it was." 

But the boys were too full of Mr. Mere- 
dith's defeat to pay much attention to Gully's 
claim for praise, and he felt that he was 
slighted. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Meredith was puzzling his 
brain to discover how he had been bested. 
He came to the conclusion that the boys 
must have a duplicate key of their room, 
improbable as it seemed. Otherwise, how 
could they havo regained their beds when he 
had locked the door? He resolved to solve 
the mystery at an early date. 

He had not to wait very long. Thoroughly 
convinced that for a night or two, at all 
events, the master would not interfere, the 
boys of No. 7 arranged to resume their inter- 
rupted attack on No. 10 the next night, if 
Mr. Meredith should descend to the class- 
rooins as they anticipated. Their expecta- 
tions were realised, and so soon as they had 
satisfied themselves that his descent was not 
merely a ruse to draw them out, they 
stealthily crept down the corridor to No. 10, 
telling little Gully to keep watch. 

This time, however, that youngster dis- 
obeyed his seniors and followed them to the 
enemy's quarters: he meant to see some of 
the fun. convinced that all was safe. But he 
reckoned without his host. Mr. Meredith 
was already half-way up the stairs, listening 
for every sound. He heard the door of No. 7 
open, and a few minutes later there came 
from No. 10 the unmistakable evidence of a 
struggle. 

In a moment he had dashed down the 
corridor to No.7. The room was empty. as 
he expected. This time, however, instead of 
locking the door and going away, he locked 
the door and stayed inside. 

Gaily the fight went on: Gully was in the 
thick of it. Unfortunately for him, though, 
in the confusion he came into contact with 
King, and to save himself from being 
smashed he called out, ** Hold hard, King, it’s 
me!" 

King recognised his voice. 
you doing here?" he cried. 
and keep ‘cave,’ you young ass ! 

Gully was bound to obey. As he passed 
No. 7. on his way to the head of the stairs, he 
noticed, however, that the door was shut. He 
turned the handle, but the door rcfused to 
open. 


exclaimed King 


* What are 
“Get back 
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: H's a howling Radical, said Fletcher. 
He was speaking of Mr. Macfadden, 
the English Master. 


* What if he is? ? cried Gordon. ** Aren't 
Radicals as good as Tories?!“ 
"Ol, yours a Scotchman, too," retorted 
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QUITS. 
By PauL BLAKE. 


CHAPTER II. 


He was back in No. 10 in a moment. His 
terrified ery was heard above the din of battle. 

* The door's locked ! " he cried. 

King's pillow remained poised in mid.air ; 
his opponent took advantage of it to deal him 
a smashing blow, which staggered him. 

“Hold on, you fools!” he cried; “we're 
nabbed.” 

A minute later Mr. Meredith, from his post 
on King's bed, heard the handle of the door 
being violently turned. He smiled to him- 
self, expecting to hear next the Insertion of a 
key, and enjoying the thought of the dismay 
of King at finding him seated on his bed. 
But to his surprise no attempt was made to 
unlock the door; moreover, it was evident 
from the agitated whispers outside that some- 
thing had gone wrong. 

"He's locked us out and 
whispered Lovett. 

e We're nabbed this time, and no mistake,” 
said King. This is your fault, Gully; where 
are vou?“ 

But Gully was keeping discreetly out of 
sight, and was wise enough not to answer. 

* Perhaps old Meredith's inside,” sug- 
gested Parkin. 

“ Look through the keyhole.” 

Parkin obeyed. 

“Tenant see anything; there's no key in 
the lock, though? (Mr. Meredith had pur- 
posely withdrawn it.) 

“Then he's gone off for the night, I 
expect," said Lovett. 

* What shall we do? " asked Parkin. 

“The game's up," replied King; “if he's 
in his room we'd better go in and own up: 
if he isn't, it means he's going to keep us 
shivering about in our nightshirts till he 
thinks we've had enough.” 

Parkin volunteered to visit Mr. Meredith's 
room, but soon returned with the news that 
he wasn't there. 

“Then we're all in for a jolly row," said 
King; “but it's no good crying over spilt 
milk. I'm going to No. 10 to get some fellow 
to give me half his bed.“ 

The proposition was welcomed as the best 
alternative to cooling their heels in the 
passage, so the boys mude their way to the 
rooms where they thought it most likely they 
would get taken in. All got shelter some- 
where--some by persuasion, some by force. 

When Mr. Meredith coneluded that the 
coast was clear, he opened the door as 
quietly as possible, relocked it, and stole 
downstairs. This time he had no fear of 
being overreached ; indeed, he could not re- 
sist detailing the affair to a fellow-master, Mr. 
Pearson, whom he met in the class-room. 

“Pm glad you've got them," said Mr. 
Pearson; “these voungsters have brought 
the system of keeping ‘cave’ to a fine art. 
If ever 1 design a schoolhcuse I shan't have 
n long corridor with a bend in it: that's 
the source of all the mischief.” 

“I should like to lock every bedroom 
door till they re all asleep," said Mr. Meredith. 


hooked it," 


OAK-APPLE DAY. 
By H. M. PAULL. 


Fletcher; “So, of course, you'll stick up for 
him.” 

* Scotehinen are just as good as English- 
men.“ shouted Gordon. 

e Better!" velled Macfarlane, who was 
standing near, 


"How long are you going to keep the 
young rascals out of their beds?“ asked Mr. 
Pearson. 

* Oh, they'il find shelter somewhere," va: 
the reply. 

The next morning seven boys were miss- 
ing at breakfast. The unhappy cecapaiits 
of No. 7 had reluctantly decided that thev 
could not descend in their nightdresses, and 
that all they could do was to stay where they 
were and await their fate. 

It came in the shape of a small bor, who 
was sent upstairs with a key. King aud the 
other culprits dressed in double-quick time. 
but as they descended the bell was ringin, 
for prayers, and they had to leave tne dimn,- 
hall unvisited and hurry to the chapel. 

There was no sign of breakfast when they 
came out, but by way of substitute they hii 
an interview with Mr. Meredith. 

“You were late for breakfast," remarked 


that gentleman. There was no answer 
needed. 

"One hundred lines each," said Mre. 
Meredith. Again no answer seemed calie- 


for, though it certainly was rough to b 
prevented from dressing and then punished 
for it. 

“There has been a good deal of noise up- 
stairs lately," pursued Mr. Meredith. “Sone 
of you were out of your room lust night. i 
believe, and on the preceding night to. 
Where were you all the night before last a: 
half. past nine o'clock ?” 

„In bed, sir, came as a chorus. Mr. 
Meredith. frowned ; he was so curious to 
know how they had outwitted him that he 
had so far departed from his usual practice 


as to ask them to incriminate themselves. 


Then King had a happy thought. 

* Please, sir, we were all under our beds. 

The other boys looked at him with 
astonishment. Was King mad to give thein 
all away like this ? 

But King's instinct had not misled him. 
Mr. Meredith smifed. 

“Ah! I understand,” he said. “And +>. 
must understand in future that beds are to 
lie on, and not to hide under. And let mie 
warn you that any more disorder upsta::: 
will be rewarded in a way you won't like: <> 
take my advice and let bolstering cease fren 
to-day. You may go." 

The boys filed out in astonishment. What? 
they were free except for a paltry hundceu 
lines ? It was incredible. 

“I saw it!" ened King in triumph. ~! 
knew he was puzzling his head over Thir- 
day night, so I chanced it, and told him 
where we were to put him ina good tempxr. 
He isn't half bad after all.” 

Mr. Meredith meanwhile was equally 
satisfied. The boys had lost their break.a-: 
and spent an uncomfortable night, and ce 
had shown them that he could out mana ur: 
them. On the whole, he considered that i 
and No. 7 were about quits. 

"THE END.) 


* 


Fletcher was in the minority, for ho’ 
Brent was the only sympathiser within tese 
So he gave the Scotchmen a glance wl 
he meant to be withering, and tumed © 
his heel. Brent followed him across l!i» 


playground. 


“I hate those Scotch fellows,” 
Fletcher; they're a low lot.“ 

„So they are, echoed Brent, and Mac. 
fadden is the worst of them." 

This opinion was not quite unprejudiced. 
Mr. Macfadden was a master, and rather a 
strict one. Fletcher and Brent were not too 
industrious, and, not infrequently, suffered 
accordingly. 

Possibly Mr. Macfadden, fresh from a 
Scottish University, allowed his personal 
opinions to be a little too conspicuous in 
bis lectures, especially where history was 
the subject. Fletcher, the son of a newly 
created knight, was ultra loyal in his views, 
and resented Mr. Macfadden's abuse of the 
Stuarts. whose disastrous reigns were then 
the subject of study. 

The master was quite unaware of the in- 
dignation with which he was regarded by at 
least one of his pupils, whose dignity he 
managed, unintentionally, still further to 
upset the same afternoon. The subject of 
the class was philology, and the question of 
the derivation of names came up. 

A large proportion of the common Eng- 
lish surnames,” said Mr. Macfadden, ** show 
their origin. Smith, for example, was, no 
doubt. the name given to the armourer in 
the Middle Ages; Baker, Tanner, and so on, 
speak for themselves, whilst others can be 
traced where the word was slightly altered. 
‘Fletcher,’ for instance, is nothing but a 
corruption of *flesher, the old word for a 
butcher, and — —"' 

There was a titter, which the master im- 
mediately suppressed, without any notion of 
its causc. But Fletcher was furious, and, 
when school was over, inveighed strongly 
against Macfadden's insult, which he declared 
was intentional. 

t Go it, butcher," sheuted Gordon from a 
point of safety. ‘Stick your chopper into 
him!" \ 

“T'I twist your neck for you, by-and- by, 
cried Fletcher. 

That's a poulterer's job, not a flesher's," 
retorted his enemy. 

There was plenty of laughter to reward 
Gordon's wit; and now that Fletcher had 
shown himself thin-skinned on the point of 
his ancestry, allusions to it were not lacking. 
For all he suffered, Fletcher held the master 
responsible, and greatly did he yearn to pay 
him out. 

But how? It is not easy for a boy to make 
matters uncomfortable for a master. True, 
he can interrupt in class, and make himself 
a nuisance generally; but, in such cases, the 
master 3s npt to have the last word. 

Fletcher was beginning to fear he must 
content himself with silent contempt, when 
an opportunity offered itself of revenge. 

He was rambling through some woods with 
Brent one afternoon ; they had left the path 
and were pushing their way through the 
brake ferns, which grew in profusion around. 

* Have you ever seen King Charles in the 
oak in a fern?" asked Brent. 

„What do you mean?” 


said 


b my school chums, four stand out so 
i\ prominently on the retina of my mental 
vision, that, subject to the approval of our 


-mutual friend, the Editor of the “ B. O. P.,“ I 
, shall feel delighted in personally introducing 


them to the notice of you twentieth-century 


„ schoolboys. 
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Look here! " Brent pulled up a tall fern 
by the root, cut the root across slantingly, 
and pointed out to Fletcher that the fibres 
depicted very fairly an oak-tree. 

“ So they do," said Fletcher; but where's 
King Charles?” 

* Why, he's hidden, of course,” cried Brent, 
glad to have worked off an old joke once 
more. But Fletcher did not respond: the 
name of Charles had brought back to his 
mind the detested personality of Mr. Mac- 
fadden, whose lectures on tlie Stuarts were 
now just ended. 

“What a cad he is!” he burst out, allud- 
ing to the master and not the king. “I 
believe he's a Republican: he oughtn’t to 
be ndmitted to any decent school. I don't 
believe my father would send me here if he 
knew." 

He is down on the Charleses and no mis- 
take," assented Brent. 

“Charles r. was a splendid chap," pursued 
Fletcher. „I'm just in the middle of * The 
Children of the New Forest.“ You read that 
and you'll see what rot Mucfadden talks.“ 

The boys were passing under a wide- 
spreading oak and Brent glanced up through 
its closely interlaced branches. 

„That's the sort of oak he was hid in, I 
guess," he remarked. “ You might hide for 
a week in a tree like that." 

“Isay!” cried Fletcher suddenly; “ I've 
got it! What's the date to-day ? ”? 

“ Twenty-eighth of May,” replied Brent. 

“Then to-morrow's *Qak-apple Day." 
cried Fletcher; “that’s when Charles was in 
the oak. Down our part of the country the 
people all put oak-branches on their horses 
and oak-leaves in their hats." 

So they do where I live," said Brent. 

“Then PH tell you what I'll do," said 
Fletcher. I'll wear some oak to-morrow in 
history class, and let old Macfadden see that 
I'm not afraid to show him we aren't all the 
wretched Republicans he is.” 

“ Right you are," cried Brent, * I'll wear 
some too." 

Fletcher, in high glee, ent off a small 
branch for himself and another for Brent. 
All the way home he was hugging himseif 
for such a happy thought. Macfadden 
couldn't object to his wearing a few onk- 
leaves, and yet it would be a subtle insult to 
the master’s opinions. He trimmed up his 
branch so that it would be as conspicuous 
as he dared, and next morning marched 
proudly into the class-room ostentatiously 
displaying his emblem of detiance. 

Many of the boys had been forewarned, and 
waited anxiously for the master’s appearance. 
Brent became more than anxious, and fur- 
tively picked leaves otf his already stunted 
branch till only two were left. Fletcher sat 
defiant. 

The door opened, and in stalked Mr. 
Macfadden. He mounted his desk and was 
about to begin his lecture, when his eye 
caught Fleteher's decoration. In a moment 
he had grasped what was meant by such an 
open tribute to the king he had been holding 


A QUARTETTE OF SCHOOLBOYS. 


Bv WILLIAM JOHNSTON, 
Author of * One of Buller’s Horse,” etc. 


The conditions of school life in the sixties 
were very different from those now existing. 
and it is a source of great wonder to me 
that many of us old stagers got any education 
at all. 

School readers, beautifully illustrated as 
they are to-day, and science text-books, had 
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up to scorn; but he was sufficiently master 
of himself not to show that he understood. 

* Fletcher, what is that you're wearing in 
your coat?“ 

„Some oak, sir.“ 

„What are you wearing it for?“ 

" It’s Oak-apple Day, sir: May 29." 

"Oh yes, so it is. So younrecommenmoiat. 
ing the hiding of Charles in the oak- tree, I 
presume? 

* Yes, sir.“ 

“I'm very pleased to find that you take 
such a personal interest in my history 
lectures," said Mr. Macfadden suavely. 
“ Suppose you tell us what incident you 
imagine you are celebrating ? ” 

“Its when he was hid in the oak, sir, after 
the battle." 

* Who was hid? 

* Charles the First, sir." 

„And what was the battle?“ 

Fletcher hesitated: Brent managed to 
whisper “ Worcester.” 

Battle of Worcester, sir.” 

"Quite right!" said the master, to 
Fletcher's great relief. “It was after the 
battle of Worcester that Char!cz was hidden 
in the oak-tree. But what was the date of 
the battle?“ 

Fletcher was silent. 

“ Can any boy tell me?“ 

“September 1643," cried half a dozen 
voices. 

“Exactly,” said Mr. Macfadden. He 
turned to Fletcher, who was beginning to 
feel vaguely uncomfortable. 

* If the battle of Worcester was fought in 
September, why do you celebrate Oak-apple 
Day in May? Eh?" 

There was silence. Brent picked the 
Inst leaf off his branch, and put it in his 
pocket 

„Come!“ continued the master; “surely 
an enthusiast like you must know the details 
of this affair. All you have told us so far 
is that Charles 1. was hidden in a tree after 
the battle of Worcester. What was the date 
of the death of that great king?“ 

A titter ran round the class, increasing to 
& roar as boy after boy grasped the fact that 
Charles 1. had been executed long before the 
battle was fought, and that Fletcher had been 
mixing up Charles m. with his father. 
Fletcher grasped the situation at last, and 
tried to look as if he enjoyed his situation. 

"A little more study will assist your 
memory," said Mr. Macfadden more severely. 
“ You will write me a six-page essay on the 
death of Charles r. and the accession of his 
son. You may discover then that May 29 
was the date of Charles m.s birthday, and 
also that of his public entry into London on 
his restoration. And now, throw that vege- 
tation out of window." 

There was nothing for it but to obey, and 
the dishonoured Royalist knew he had been 
worsted. And the worst of it was that if 
only he had stuck a little more attentively to 
his lessons he could have detied the trium- 
phant Macfadden! 
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no existence then, and the prineipal ap- 
paratus consisted of a blackboard. cha'k in a 
state of nature, a duster, and slates of various 
dimensions. 

The teaching given, however, although 
somewhat limited in extent, was sound; and 
the quartette.to whom, with many bows, I 
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am about to introduce you, beneüted by 
their temporary sojourn in their Alma Mater 
—a shingleroofed, much be-lichened little 
schoolhouse in the North. 

The first of the quartette was Joe B —— 
(I regret to write in the past tense, for Joe 
has long gone the way of all flesh.) A little 
delicate fellow he looked, with a head nb- 
normally large for his body, and with 
dreamy blue eyes that always seemed, when 
he was in the playground, to be gazing 
towards the purple summit of Langdale 
Pike. 

Joe was nervous into the bargain. I have 
known the poor little chap, when a spate 
was on and the other boys were in the 
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seventh heaven of delight engaged in catch- 
ing driftwood and belated trout, rush off to 
bed and remain there until the mountain 
torrent had subsided. 

His spare time was occupied in studying a 
dog-eared volume of Colenso's Arithmetic 
and an equally dilapidated copy of De 
Morgan's Euclid. 

Joe's father was fairly well-to-do—that is. 
for a dalesman— and. atthe age of thirteen, 
the subject of my sketch was apprenticed to 
a butcher. The boy's soul revolted at the 
idea, for he was passionately devoted to 
dumb animals, but his father’s will knew no 
law. And to a larze mining town Joe was 
sent to be initiated into the mysteries of 
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pole-axing and the proper dissection of joint: 
of beef, mutton, and pork. 

Joe stayed a whole fortnight in his new 
situation, at the end of which time he was 
sent home in dire disgrace, his emplover 
sending emphatic word that Joe would never 
make a butcher. 

It seemed that Joe, one fine morning. whi.- 
engaged in carrying a shoulder of mutton t^ 
the residence of a customer, had trod on the 
corns of a most irascible gentleman, a bi; 
patron of his master’s. And, to make matters 
worse, the boy at the time the crime was 
committed, instead of keeping his eyes wel! 
forward, had them bent on his favourite De 
Morgan. The whole thing resolved itself 
into a simple question. Either 
Joe must leave or the patron 
would get his mutton elsewhere. 
So the poor little fellow with a 
taste for mathematics had to go. 

It was necessary that the lad 
should do something for his 
living, and he became a kind 
of monitor in the little fellside 
school where I received the ruti- 
ments of my education. 

Time passed on, and presently 
it began to be whispered amon: 
the simple dalesfolk that Joe 
knew more than his master. I 
think these dwellers on the fell- 
were in the main right in their 
conjecture, for the old dominie, 
when an extra stiff problem in 
Algebra or mensuration presente. 
itself, invariably referred the first 
class to the little pupil-teacbe:. 
and with the best of results. 

Joe in due time sat for ad- 
Mission to a famous training 
college for schoolmasters in 
London, and out of nearly three 
thousand candidates in England 
and Wales the dismissed butcher’- 
apprentice stood primus—win. 
ning with comparative ease th: 
blue ribbon of the elementary 
scholastic profession. Of tuition, 
so called, he had none; but he 
managed to piek up from second- 
hand books, purchased with hi- 
pocket-money, the knowledge 
so skilfully used, which enable 
him to achieve such an honour- 
able distinction. 

At college he came out a-top 
of all competitors in both years 
of residence, and at the end ot 
his second year was appointed an 
assistant tutor in his Alma Mater. 

Previons to this he managed 
to come out top of the matricula. 
tion list in honours at London 
University, and before another 
two years had elapsed figured 
again at the head of the Bacheloc 
of Arts (final) examination. Joe 
was now twenty-two; but not 
content with his brilhant suc 
cesses, after receiving an ap- 
pointment as head of a large 
school in the East of London. he 
commenced preparing for winninc 
his LL.B. degree at the same 
famous University. f 

Needless to sav, he obtain! 
the coveted distinction- tap 
again with honours and the: 
dreams of a future career, m 
another line of life, dawned up i 
the ex-.butcher's apprentice - 
mind. He would become . 
barrister. The woolsack ws 
open to him but for ——. Lit 
is a weird thing. The immac-. 
late brain, the closely caleulat: “. 
venetrative mind could not star: 


the strain, and he died, killed by brain fever, 

before he could receive the badges of his 

euecess from Earl Granville, chancellor of 
his university. 

With Joe's aged father I attended the 
brilliant function at Burlington House. and 
from the noble statesman's hands received 
the cap and gown of a full-blown Bachelor 
of Laws, the property of my dead friend and 
fellow schoolinate. 

The famous statesman, a splendid repre- 
sentative of the Leveson- Gower family. 
whispered in my ear, * A case of moral 
suicide, my dear sir; I am sorry.“ 

Who knows? It may have been; but I 
shall always respect the memory of the lad 
who was afraid of spates, but who faced 
death sad met it, in his determination to 
acquire knowledge. 

William G ——, the second subject of my 
little sketch, came of poor family —so poor, 
indeed, that William, at the age of twelve, 
through the force of circumstances, had to 
migrate down into the coalbearing valley 
that lies far below our Pennine eyrie and 
seek employment as a trapper-boy in a large 
coal-mine. 

The lad had the strangest tastes imagin- 
able He was a walking encyclopedia of 
facts concerning natural history. He knew 
to a day the date on which the mountain 
trout would begin to spawn and make their 
way to Blea Tarn. far up the fellside. His 
nimble feet and fingers had enriched the 
school museum with many rich specimens of 
the Lepidoptera tribe, and among his cap- 
tures were perfect examples of such rarities 
as the willow. moth, admiral butterfly, and 
the pine-hawk moth. His deft fingers, too, 
fashioned the most deadly killing flies—such 
as Jock Scott and the Maytly. 

It gave his little heart a wrench when 
he left the fellside for the smoke-laden, 
sulphurous-smelling atmosphere of the South 
Durham coaltield. He had been reared amid 
the glorious air of the mountains, and for six 
years was condemned to labour in the awful 
depths of a coul-pit, seeing little or nothing 
of the sunshine, which, after all, boys, is one 
of the Creator's most beneficent gifts. 

These six years he spent in anything but 
an idle fashion, for during the few short 
hours sandwiched in between his leaving off 
work and retiring to rest, he studied hard at 
Latin, French, and, most surprising of all, 
Greek. He had no teachers save the little 
second-hand text-books purchased with the 
scanty pocket-money he received. 

His emancipation from the gloom and 
labour of the mine came about in a strange 
manner. A very learned bishop—and I think 
Jam not doing wrong when I say I refer to 
the late lamented Doctor Lightfoot —paid an 
informal visit to the colliery down which 
William G toiled, and was introduced 
by the manager to the young fellow who 
could read the Gospels in the original tongue. 

That day was the schoolboy naturalist’s 
last experience of a coal-mine, for the 
worthy prelate, with & kindness that did 
credit to his big heart, gave the lad twelve 
months? schooling. 

At the end of that time. the ex-trapper 
secured an appointment as under-master in a 
proprietary school, and four years later be- 
came a clerk in Holy Orders, having passed 
with great distinction the various examina- 
tions leading to the B.A. degree at Durham 
University. During the time he was in resi- 
dence he managed to pay his college fees 
and support himself by giving lectures in 
natural history, in addition to which he won 
an exhibition. 

Shortly after being ordained he obtained a 
curacy in & large seaport town on the north- 
east coast. and a recently deceased baronet, 
hearing him preach, gave him preferment to 
a large and wealthy living in the south-west 
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of England, where he still resides, beloved 
and honoured by all who know him. 

There is one grand trait about this ex-pit 
boy which I ardently admire, and that is, the 
love and devotion he has shown towards his 
mother since the day they left our fellside 
village. Since that time he has been her 
sole stay and support, and any material pro- 
sperity he has experienced he attributes solely 
to his properly performing a filial duty. 

Charlie B -— was the biggest scamp in 
the school. In soldier language, I would dub 
hima*scallywag." Yet this lad's memory, 
for he. alas ! is dead, is very dear to me. His 
mental attainments were not brilliant, far 
from it, for he was the dunce of the school. 

His, however, was a fearless, truthful spirit, 
and although I was not present when he died, 
I can well picture in my mind's eye the final 
scene when he fell over the dead bodies of 
two comrades whom he had bravely endea- 
voured to succour. But of that anon. 

Charlie was always in trouble. Never was 
there a threshing of the little oat-stacks in 
the village, but he was present, and when he 
used to leave the scene of operations, half a 
dozen or more little rodents would be in his 
jacket pocket. "These he managed to judici- 
ously distribute at echool on the following 
day. 

I can easily recall the noisy scenes that 
ensued when the mice made tracks across 
the schoolroom floor. On one occasion the 
dominie’s mother, an aged and patriarchal 
lady, nearly took a fit as a couple of mice ran 
across her toes in the endeavour to find an 
exit. A severe castigation followed after the 
old dame had been escorted from the school- 
room by her son. Charlie's face turned very 
red during the time the punishment was being 
inflicted, but in the playground Charlie 
asserted that Mr. G.—- (the master) 
* couldna hurt a flea, far less a braw callant 
like himsel’.” 

Partridges are not common on the fell- 
sides, likinz better the lowlands, but during 
one early suminer i& was known among the 
schoolboys that a brace had built their nest 
in a little patch of sward belonging to the 
miller who owned Cragside Mill. 

Charlie B —— had been absent from school 
for nearly three months, having been staying 
with some relatives in Wharfedale. 

One particular morning Charlie came in 
late, and as he could tender no valid excuse 
he was told to bring up fifty lines of Scott 
when school re-assembled in the afternoon. 
The boy made a wry face about this—for 
had we not all urranged for a glorious swim 
in one of the tarns at midday ? 

When we got settled down to our work, a 
peculiar chirping ensued, and J fancied that 
Charlie, who was on my immediate right, 
seemed somewhat uneasy. For half an hour 
the chirping noise continued, when the 
master's sharp eyes fell on the late comer. 

“ Come this way, B-—-,” said the master 
sternly, and when the boy stood in front of 
the magisterial desk, Mr. G asked, And 
pray what have you got in your pocket? No 
prevarication, please." 

Charlie flushed crimson to the roots of 
his hair as he produced eight partridge 
chicks which he had concealed in his 
pockets. 

I will draw the curtain down upon the 
dramatic scene which followed: but the 
young members of the tribe of birds known 
to naturalists as JPerdicine were finally 
conveyed safely to the vieinity of their nest, 
where the parent birds were running wildly 
to and fro. 

Charlie, like the rest of us, eventually left 
school. and he became a soldier. For many 
years I lost all traces of him, and quite 
casually heard of the manner of his death 
from a soldier friend who was in the fight 
where Charlie died. 
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The lad had gone unscathed throu::h two 
years’ hard campaigning on the northern 
frontiers of India and in Afghanistan. After 
our trouble with Ayoub Khan had been put 
to rights, Charlie’s regiment was ordered to 
the Sudan. The Arabs are only semi-savages, 
but on a certain Sunday morning a big 
detachment of British troops had a very 
near squeak of being“ wiped out.” 

It happened near Tamai. The company 
to which Charlie belonged, along with some 
Indian infantry, were busily engaged in 
hacking and hewing at some tough and 
dense undergrowth, when an alarm was 
given by some cavalry vedettes that were 
thrown out in advance that the enemy were 
in sight. 

The working company were in their shirt- 
sleeves, with their arms piled at some dis- 
tance away, when the air was rent with the 
most frightful yells, and the cavalry out- 
posts came dashing into the working partics. 

Most of the Indians bolted, leaving their 
weapons; but Charlie B and a dozen 
more men of his regiment, seizing their 
rifles, made ready to repel the attack. 

Out of the dozen there were killed no less 
than ten, Charlie forming one of the number. 
Two got safely into the zeriba, and came 
through the fight uninjured. | 

It was from one of the survivors I learnt 
of Charlie B— —'s early and tragic death. 
Those were not the days of magazine rifles, 


and after the little knot of Englishmen had 
fired their sole cartridge it was a hand 


struggle— bayonet versus sword and spear. 

This survivor stated that it was only after 
seeing Charlie B—— fall that he bolted for 
the zeriba, and the position of the bodies 
when discovered by one of our search parties 
revealed the fact that the Pennine schoolboy 
had died a soldier’s death, for all his wounds 
were in front. 

I wonder if any of you fellows who read 
the B.O.P.” have ever come across a boy 
possessing an abnormally big bump of what 
phrenologists call self-esteem. I knew such 
an one, and the nickname he rightly earned 
was that of ** Bouncer.”’ 

„Bouncer was a magnificent fellow— in 
his own imagination, which was of a some- 
what limited order. And his strongest point, 
so he fancied, lay in his musical and ora- 
torical powers. 

I have known Bouncer ” reel off yards— 
if I may so term it—of execrable doggerel, 
interlarded with quotations from Shakespeare 
and Byron, until, not being able to stand it 
any longer, I have told him in rather rough 
tones to “shut up," or else betake himself 
to the summit of Murton Pike, where, with a 
full view of six counties, he could spout 
himself hoarse. 

I fancy * Bouncer” thought I lacked 
taste, or, to put it more mildly, appreciative 
powers, and I think he was right. 

We fellside dwellers had little or nothing 
in the shape of social dissipation during the 
winter months, with the exception of a series 
of Penny Headings," a form of entertain- 
ment much in vogue in the early seventies. 

At one of these readings “ Bouncer ” con- 
sented to recite, urged on, as I somewhat 
shrewdly suspected, by his father, who was 
the village storekeeper. 

* Bouncer " was in great form that night 
at least, previous to the chairman taking his 
seat on the platform. For quite half an 
hour he had been patrolling the playground, 
muttering something about Brutus,“ and 
plucking ** some accursed steel away." 

* Bouncer's " mother had done her part in 
fitting out the young orator for the ordeal 
through which he was to pass, for her young 
hopeful was arrayed in a huge cravat of a 
gaudy salmon-coloured tint, above which 
* Bouncer's" face glowed with self-satisfac- 
tion. 
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" Bouncer's " turn came. The chairman, 
a relative of the former, announced with 
considerable pride that Master —— (I won't 
giwe his correct name) would favour the 
company with a “ piece" from Shakespeare. 

* Bouncer " made his appearance on the 
pealfurm, and, after striking an attitude, for 
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which he had been practising for some days, 
began: Friends, Romans, country-——"' 

He got no farther. Despite the clapping 
of hands as a token of encouragement, 
Marc Antony grew red in the face, stam- 
mered. and finally rushed from the stage. 
He had forgotten his part. 
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The laughter of us schoolboys followei 
him as he darted into a class-rooin en rout 
to bed. . 

„Bouncer“ still lives, and having suc 
ceeded his father as a * universal fell-ide 
provider," is doing well, and getting de. 
cidedly * tubby.” 


SOME MINOR ANGLO-INDIAN PESTS. 


1 Five, ere this, written of tigers, snakes, 
scorpions, tarantulas, ants, crows, par- 
rots, and sharks; I have lots more to say 
regarding most of these plagues, but not now. 
1 am going to stick to the heading, and try 
to divert you with some true experiences of 
mine among smaller fry. 

Let us now begin with poochies ; the generic 
Tamil for insect —winged insect in this case. 
You have them all the vear round more or 
les», but it is during the monsoons, or rainy 
seasons, that they pre-cminently make life 
a burden to vou, especially when the lamps 
are ablaze and you are scated at dinner 

The main body of these incursionists is 
composed of clouds of winged ants: attracted 
by the light they flv in gaily enough. but 
their entry seems to be an accepted. signal 
to bled their wings; for. in a trice, your 
table becomes covered, and your soup thick- 
ened, with thousands of these cust-olf limbs, 
the denuded owners darkening the cloth, 
crawling disconszlately about as if in searel 
of their disjecta membra. 

And the lamps? Why, they are simpiy 
* choked,’ and the wretched Mussalel ee, or 
lamp-man--one of vour battalion of domes- 
ties has to be constantly requisitioned to 
“cart away " the veritable hecatomb of dis- 
carded wings, while the smell of frizzling 
pooclue is indescribubly unappetising. 

As soon as the poochie season arrived, 
and when in poochie country, we always in- 
ststed on dinner being cooked by daylight, for 
lo, you! direetly the gloaming falls, the mere 
fittul blaze of the kitchen fire-plices--not to 
say that of the kitchen lantern —attracts the 
insects; and the cook, however careful and 
cleanly he may or may not be, cannot pos- 
sibly prevent a“ good grist " of the invaders 
from petting mixed up- -wings and all—in 
the. eatables that he is preparing for. you. 
No; have your meal cooked before six, and at 
dinner-time have it warmed up on a pau of 
charcoal in the verandah, and gobble it down 
as fast as you can. 

But the winged insects do not constitute 
the whole show. Following on their heels 
comes an awful little beast that stinks 
(pardon the term) and stings. or, rather, nips 
he is the Hurriah Moakadda—Hindee for 
meen bug. True, he is not larger than the 
lady bird, and comes only in hundreds, but 
a single specimen is enough—his effluvium 
you can “cul with a knite " ; and the worst 
of it is that he does not always make for the 
lights or dishes—he likes getting into vour 
hai, or down vour back. in either of which 
situations he sets to and mips you like fun; 
but his odour is bad! 

Now, say you are at pudding; presently 
you hear à deep booming outside --something 
akin to the sullen roar of a distant train 
isouing from tunnel; the sound continues 
in alternnting cadence for some seconds, 
then it suddenly intensifies ; there's a“ zoo- 
o.000p," followed by a “bang” against 
one of the table lamps, and a meat bectle, 
the em of a pigeon's egg, partially stunned 
by the collision, lies on his back — perhaps 
in your pudding —hicking and buzzing away 
in s fine furor of protestation ; but his advent 
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is the lust straw ; you can stand it no longer; 
you swallow your pudding or leave t, and, 
literally driven away from finishiag your 
dinner, you take refuge in the lightless 
verandah, where you are at least free from 
your entomological tormentors. 

Many are the devices resorted to to cir- 
cumvent these troublers. Once, during a 
particularly sultry season, I dined with a 
man and his wife under mosquito curtains, 
but, permeable though the material was, the 
arrangement interfered with the punkah " ; 
the result being purgatorial. Others have 
tried framing doors aud windows with muslin, 
but in the best built of our Indian bungalows 
there are many chinks and crannies through 
which insects of sorts can get in, and the 
only method at all successful, at allapproach- 
ing the ** slimness' necessury to meet theevil, 
is this: dye your table-cloth and serviettes 
to a slate or ash colour; let your dinner— 
service be of some dark pattern; dress 
yourself in sombre habiliments —say alpaca 
—or dve a suit or two of your white clothe. 
the same hue as your napery; have two 
tables as far apart as convenient; on the 
one, spread the snowiest of cloths, stand 
your lamps thereon and garnish the board 
with many white soup-plates of water, 
while you eat your dinner with comparative 
impunity, though in senii-tenebriousnesz, at 
the other with the sad-coloured “fixings,” 
ns above described. The insects won't“ look 
at Jou“; thev ll all be attracted to the lamps 
on the “white” table, where they end their 
short spell of life bv getting drowned in the 
soup-plates! You may be sorry for this, but 
then, what can you do? 

Frogs are a great nuisance. ‘There are 
two kinds which seein to behave as if they 
considered your house to be purposely in- 
tended for their habitat—one, the ordinary 
round hopper; the other, a gruesome variety, 
locally known as the *chunam" frog: 
"chunam " is an Anglicisation of the Hindee 
word chunnah, signifying mortar or lime. 
The frogs muster in the greatest force during 
the height of the hot weather, to be relieved 
in the plague gamut by the gwochies 
directly the monsoon bursts. They take 
possession of your house because it is cooler 
than the sun-baked outside world. The 
ground hopper tirst makes his advent, known 
by a shrill little deprecatory croak. Youshout 
for the servants and order them to turn him 
out of that. They know where to look for 
him—under the matting in the corners of the 
rooms. They find, not one, but a dozen or 
more. The scavenger issummoned ; he sweeps 
the intruders into his mora, or dust-pan, and 
casts them out, some to be pounced on by 
birds, but the majority to come hopping back 
Into the house, whereupon the whole perform- 
ance has to be repeated, till you tire of itand 
suffer the brutes to remain, 

The ground hopper is only good for fly 
and mosquito catching; but he is sluggish 
atthe best. and does not go to work in the 
energetic manner described by Mark Twain. 
lf a fly or mosquito comes within hopping 
range, he catches it; if not, he lets it“ slide." 
There is one element of danger, however, 


connected with these frogs: snakes look sn 
them us choice morsels; so, if vou are ina 
“snaky” neighbourhood, it is well to tell of 
one of your servants expressly for the pur. 
pose of everlastingly collecting the frogs and 
deporting them to a distance. 

Parenthetically,—My father used to relute 
that when I was a small boy at Kamptee, he 
once caught me at—what do you think’ 
The first rain in that part of India i: 
generally productive of u swarm of tiny from 
that come from nobody knows where. Will. 
I was very partial to our Mahratta got. bos, 
named Jingriah; and one day. when the 
froglets hud made their appearance, this 
imp taught me a fine trick, which was. to 
catch a little frog, put him back to front on 
my tongue, give him a*flip" with my 
finger, and send him head foremost down mr 
throat! Needless to add that on being 
found at this game I had a bad quarter o: 
an hour, and Master Jingriah's services were 
promptly dispensed with ! 

But now for the“ chunam " frog. Whi 
his brother of the ground is dark-colourei, 
more or less *squabby," and of all Sizes 
from a pear to a pumpkin, this villain is of 
a pasty-yellow complexion, almost as lar. 
and not much thicker than a half-eroat 
piece; he scorns mother earth. He is foi 
of the tops of doors, windows, any coign «i 
vantage, in fact; whence, without the feast 
warning, he will hurl himself. to. another 
position with a veritable flying leap. He i. 
careless of where he goes: as often as nct 
he alights on you. You do not notice him u 
your clothes intervene, for he reaches voz 
without a jar; it is when he makes y 4 
face or any other unprotected part bhi- 
objective that you realise his loathsome 
presence -for he is cold as ice and clammer 
as a vault; in appearance, too. he is 
repulsive in the extreme; his * texture i 
diaphanous, and his throbbing, paipitatinz 
vitality is very apparent: all this, with his 
protruding black eyes—large out of ac 
proportion—and his “leery” expression. 
makes him one of the most forbidding of a.. 
creatures that move on the face of the 
earth. 

Then, again, he has an inconvenient h:t 
of refusing to move out of the way if he 
happens to be in possession. When vou shu: 
door or window he frequently gets cauci; 
he gets flattened out more than he was a 
life, but he makes no outcry, and you ar 
ignorant of his immolation till one of t«» 
things happens: either your olfactory 
nerves are assailed in process of time by the 
awful odour of squashed and decaying fr ~ 
or you notice activity among the ants thst 
share with you the tenancy of your b 
galow ; you see a line of them on the wa. 
going and coming: you follow them up, x: i 
there, sure enough, you come upon the 
defunct frog, his wooing days over, crush. 
to a pancake, emitting a heart-heavine 
etluvium, and the ants busy around hiri 
doing all they know to fetch him off th: 
wood to which his own gluten has fixed b u 
fast! You sing out for the scavenger; be 
picks off the defunct amphibian, s#vepe 


down the column of ants with one flourish 
of his broom, and retreats precipitately to 
cough and spit for the next quarter of an 
hour. 

I was once at a formal dinner party n 
function peculiar to Anglo-Indin. After the 
meal we were all in the drawing-room; I, 
among others, near the piano, at which a 
arcat lady was seated ; she was enthralling 
us with her brilliant performance, when the 
charm was suddenly broken by a slight 
“sw-i-i-sh,’? and a chunam frog from some- 
where or another ghoulishly landed on the 
fair pianiste's elaborately constructed coiffure, 
and this, being of a dark brown, the benst 
showed out distinctly against it. Apparently 
unconscious of this undesirable addition tc 
her head ornamentation, the player played 
en; we nudged each other, half amused, half 
achast, and one of the bystanders stepped 
‘crward to inform the lady of the frog's 
* cheek.” , 

“I know, and I don't mind," she said, 

without pausing in her execution, “ so long 
as it confines itself to my hair; it will jump 
away presently." 
We deemed her very plucky, and our 
sttention was concentrated more on the 
frog than the music. Anon, the beast 
squirmed himself up on to the extremity of 
the lady's pyramid of hair; gasping and 
palpitating like a five engine in full swing; 
hereupon another man thought he could 
capture the varmint; he stole up within 
reach, his finger and thumb were about 
closing on the brute’s gullet, when the frog 
shot straight into the air and descended 
avain- to disappear down the lady's back! 
Immediately a different complexion came 
over the state of affairs: there was a tre- 
mendous “hooroosh’’; the victim fled 
screaming frem the piano-stool, and, followed 
by the hostess and several other ladies, 
rushed away to regions unknown, there to 
eventually rid herself of the  noisome 
animal; but nct to destroy him; for they 
told us that no sconer had he been released 
than he took one leap and fetched up on the 
punkah far above their heads! 

In Scinae, notably, the temperature is 
so high between March and October, with 
no rainy season to boot, that sleeping in- 

doors is quite out of the question. Outside, 
therefore, on some bare spot in your com- 
pound," or grounds, youerect a huge punkah 
on a pair of uprights and a cross-pole. 
After dinner the servants arrange your 
znerpoys or beds under this punkah, to the 
ringe of which are pinned towels or sheets, 
d as just to clear your nose as you lie. 

If you are all “ he-fellers,” the punkah 


HOW GODFREY PILOTED THE 


T was six a.M. one June 
morning when Godfrey 
Evans and his friend 
Tom Carlisle boarded 
the boat the latter's 
father had bought him 
in a little reef-girt 
Scottish port. She 
was a powerful eight- 
een-foot craft, with 

. sharply rounded stern, 
under which thc froth- 
ing combers would 
split and surge past 
her if she had to run 
for shelter before an 
angry sea. Now, with 
the transparent brine sliding past, she 

flashed back the sunlight from her varnished 
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puller squats on a box close by; but if there 
is a Mem Sahib, or lady. and Missec-babas, 
or daughters—as was the case with me at 
the time I am writing of—then the rope is 
prolonged, and the punkah-man, with his 
two relieving mates, derive enchantment 
from their distance. 

The plague of Scinde is the sandfly—an 
atom of a demon that bites like—like—any- 
thing! The slightest stop, ay! even the 
least diminution of the punkah's swing, 
brings the venomcus sandflies on you by 
swarms ; and a proper night’s rest— especially 
in a tropical climate—being everything, it is 
important to have good punkah-men who do 
not relax their pull for even half a second. 
The aboriginal Mahometan Scindec, however 
fit for other menial walks, is not reliable a. 
the punkah; so the rule in those days was 
to employ the /'urdaysee, or Poorbeah immi- 
grant from Hindustan, for the work, and 
for whom you had to pay “through the 
nose - twelve yupees per mensem.  (Paren- 
thetically, and for comparative purposes, 
let me state that in the Madras Presidency 
we pay the punkah-puller three rupees a 
month !) 

Well, that hot season was a particularly 
awful one, and the sandflies were in full 


force. The first night, though our Purday- 
sces pulled the punkah manfully, they 


disturbed us by sundry ejaculations and 
resounding slaps. I shouted at them in 
Anglo-Indian fashion, sarcastically suggest- 
ing that we and they should change places, 
and so forth; but to no purpose the 
disturbance continued, and we had alto- 
gether a bad night of it ; so, in the morning, 
l told the head punkah-man that unless 
they kept quiet we should have to write to 
the police for others. 

No, sir," he pleaded, joining his hands 
together in supplication. * We shall make 
proper arrangements, and from to-night my 
lord will not be disturbed.” 

To-night eame; bedtime came, and we 
sallied out. Looking towards the distant 
rope-end, I made out six instend of three 
forms. Curious to ascertain the cause, 
I shufled on my slippers and went to 
investigate; there was the first-spell Pur- 
dasee seated on his box, sure enough, and by 
his side, squatted on another box, with a 
dateleaf fan in his hand, was a Scindee lad, 
punkahing the punkah-man who was punkah- 
ing us Explanations proved that the Pur- 
daysces, unwilling to lose their employment, 
yet unable to thole the stinging of the sand- 
flies, had chartered these local nutives - whose 
epidermides were apparently inipervious to 
the pests- at a rupee a month each to fan 
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sides at each lift of the shimmering swell, 
and Tom felt proud of her as he hoisted the 
big red lugsail, while the young fisher-lad 
who was to show them the cove beneath a 
famous seabirds’ haunt trimmed the shingle 
ballast. Iron on the keel would have been 
better, but one can throw out the lumps of 
stone in case of necessity, and the bolted-on 
metal is sometimes an uncomfortable fixture. 

There was a breeze outside, and when they 
had left the spray on the reefs behind it was 
very pleasant to lounge in the sunlight 
watching the white foam boil away from the 
lee bow and the lofty red sail 3way leisurely 
across thesapphire sky; but Godfrey, who had 
made several voyages on a four-masted ship, 
should rather have noticed the cloud banks in 
the south-west. The weather had changed 
completely when, at noon, they boiled some 
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them, to admit of them, in their tur. 
fanning us! 

Another notable plague of your life is tli 
insect something like a wasp, but Jarger, who 
however innocuous he may be in othe 
respects, makes your books, papers, and such 
like the principal object of his attentions 
He builds, and he breeds—-so to speak- ii 
any crevice that your property above-name: 
may afford. 

Say you are a novice: you hear a dronin; 
buzz, and you see a parti-coloured poochi 
cruising sluggishly about; if he comes near 
enough, and you look closely, you will seethat 
he is in ballast, for he carries along a dob ` 
of wet mud ; aimlessly he hovers round with 
a distracting indecision, till you feel inclined 
to “go for" him. But wait. 

After a while he settles on one of your 
valuable drawing-room books; or, if in your 
office, on a docket bundle. Before you look 
again he has disappeared: the irritating 
jerky hum has ceased. You go on with what- 
ever you have in hand, and become oblivious 
of your winged visitor, till suddenly you hear 
him again; he fizzes and buzzes himself out 
of his hiding-place and flies away—lightly 
and airily this time; for if you can locate 
him as he issues forth you will note that he 
is no longer weighted with his cargo of mud ; 
he has left it behind him! Remember, you 
are presumably a greenhorn to the Orient. 

Well, at stated intervals your friend re- 
invades you—always “ toting ” along a dollop 
of moist mud; but his subsequent flights are 
more purposeful and decided; he makes 
straight for the spot which on hia first entry 
he evidently constituted his objective; but 
you get accustomed to him; he does not 
actually molest you, so you leave him to his 
own devices and think no more of him. 

A week later, suy, you happen to take up that 
valuable drawing-room book; it opens stiffly ; 
vou use force; there is a “ crunching © sound, 
and from out of the crevice between the back 
and the binding pours a small avalanche of 
strony, dry earth, intermingled with numerous 
little green objects, which, on inspection, 
prove to be the larva of the * mud dobber,” 
whose handiwork now forcibly presents itself, 
together with his hitherto unaccountable 
operations, to your recollection. The snme 
with the docket bundle; on disintegrating it 
you find certain papers glued together. You 
investigate ; whereupon you are saluted with 
& cataract of earthy débris, interspersed with 
housebuilders in embryo! This lesson in 
entomology sets you thinking, and your mind 
reverts to the words of the psalmist, “O 
Lord, how manifold are Thy works; in 
wisdom hast Thou made them all!“ 


NOVA SCOTIAMAN. 


coffee with driftwood on a ledge of the 
Cormorant rock, for a haze hung over the 
waters and there was a sighing in the air, 
which would have warned older navigators of 
the approach of a south-wester. But Godfrey 
was barely eighteen and Tom younger, while 
Alic, the bait-gathering urchin, said, “ It’s 
only a wee bit heat, I'm thinkin! ' " 

For all that, the dim green swell broke with 
a louder rumbling on the shingle below, 
while now and then there was a muttied 
explosion far up in the black cavern under the 
basalt cliff, though Tom only heeded the 
hoarse cries of the seafowl as he munched his 
lunch and watched them. 

Little dark-plumaged divers turned up their 
stumpy tails and sank with scarcely a ripple 
beneath the oily green, to come up suddenly 
fifty yards away; with a shrill scream tho 
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me pretty black-headed terns struck the water, 
2nd ascended with some luckless fry ; while 
once & cormorant, resembling a sooty goose, 
plopped into the silky trickle of tide and rose 
again with a writhing eel plaited round its 
neck. which, in spite of a battle royal, dis- 
appeared inside. Then a mass of snowy 
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ieathers plunged down from somewhere in the 

skies as a long-winged gannet, king of British 

sea fishers, drove like a bolt deep into the 
brine. 

It was interesting to watch all this from the 
great black basalt rock, besides which they 
had gathered a basketful of the red-yolked 

, galls’ eggs, which are by no means dainty 
„eating; but again Godfrey should have known 
better. 

“This is perfectly gorgeous," said Tom. 
" Aren't you glad we came? But, oh bother ! 
it's going to rain." 

There was a gentle patter on the rocks, 
then the air was filled with the deluge, and 
the water boiled, while as they sheltered in a 
cave a long lap of brine swirling in wet them 
to the knees. 

" Must be & breeze from the southwards 
:-omewhere," said Godfrey rather anxiously. 
"We'll have it down upon us when the 
rain stops, and then we'l never get home. 
Still, there's shelter from that quarter under 
the reefs, &nd we'd swamp her going round 
he head. Take another turn of the cable, 
d umb up higher." 

It rained hard for an hour or so, while the 
umble of groundswell grew steadily louder, 
hen Tom's cap was suddenly whirled away, 
nda long streakof whiteness stretched across 
he sen. The boat's cable tightened, the 
ipples on the back of the swell splushed 
inst her noisily as, at Godfrey’s suggestion, 
hey pulled her up and tied two reefs ready 
n the lugsail, because if the wind shifted 
hey would have to leave the cove at any 
‘ost. 

Two hours passed, the lads were wet 
Bhrough, and already a white-topped sea 
amed past the sheltering fangs of basalt, 
'hen the bleck shape of topsails rose out 
f the senward dimness and Godfrey said 
resently, ** A little Colonial barque running 
before it. They're getting the canvas off 
ier now. But why ever is she blundering up 
is blind alley bay?“ 

The straining canvas rose higher, perhaps 
piss away, with a tiny square of bunting 
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juttering above it, and as they watched her 
J* ith puzzled eyes Alic said, ''Skipper's 
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wanting a pilot. Maybe he's mistaken the 
land beyond there for the Mull o: Galloway." 

Godfrey started and Tom. scratching lines 
on a smooth boulder, said, ** Then it will be 
uncommonly awkward for him. Say this 
mark twelve miles out to the westward is the 
Mull of Galloway; once round it there's 


open water right up to the Clyde. Here's 
the Burrow Head, on our side, and in thick 
weather it would look like the Mull, but 
instead of open water there's only reefs and 
sand at the head of this deep bay." 

“Just so!” answered Godfrey. “ Tide's 
running in, and there'll soon be a gale behind 
it, while if she once gets up to that end 
she'll never beat out again. There's a nasty 
sea already, but we can't let them wreck her, 


and your boat will have a chance of showing 
what she can do.” 

They were waist-deep in the backwash 
before they got the boat away, and then 
Godfrey, who fell over the egg basket, pre- 
sented a somewhat disgusting spectacle, 
though he had no time to trouble about 
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appearances, for the water poured in over the 
lee gunwale as he struggled to hoist the reefed 
lug; then, while Alic set the jib, he grasped 
the tiller, ordering the others to crouch 
on the weather gunwale, where they were 
drenched by the grey seas as, with a swoop- 
ing rush, the craft plunged through them. 

The wind was over the quarter, white- 
topped tumbling ridges raced after her, and 
one side was lost in the smother as each 
surged past, while the mast was buckling 
like a whip and the little storm jib seemed 
buried helf-way up. Godfrey's cap went 
overboard, his wet hair strenked his forehead 
and the blood-red egg yolks trickled down his 
clothes: but his teeth were set together as he 
clenched the tiller, until, when a rush of 
foam burst along the lifted side, he shouted, 
* Jump down, Alic, and heave some of that 
bailast to weather. Then get the bucket and 
bale for your life.” 

An open boat is wetter than a shower bath 
among breaking seas ; but when well handled 
and baled will stand considerable bad 
weather, and Tom, who held the main sheet, 
envied his comrade's skill as, with & quick 
upward pull on the tiller, he dodged the 
worst of them. Meantime the barque swept 
past them some distance away, hurling up 
grent spray clouds from her dipping bows as 
she drove down wind until her long yards 
slanted, and, sweeping round in a semicircle, 
she headed at an angle to her former course. 

“The skipper's waiting for us," shouted 
Godfrey. They're hauling lee braces and 
he'll heave her to, but it will be a close haul 
for us to fetch her now. Jump down and 
pile up more ballast to stiffen her." 

Tom's hands were bleeding freely before 
he had jammed the wet stones high up in 
the weather bilge, then he and the bait- 
gatherer, kneeling in the water, struggled 
desperately with the sheet, which is the rope 
that holds the sail in, and when they had 
finished witnessed an exciting spectacle. 
The white-ridged seas charged at them 
obliquely on the weather bow now. and 
though Godfrey avoided some he could not 


miss them all, and occasionally the bows 
dived in until everything forward was lost in 
a rush of foam and the brine seethed aft in 
bucketsful. Still, leaning forward with 
watchful eyes half-blinded by the water. that 
trickled from his hair, he swayed with the 
tiller, and the quivering fabric seemed to 
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leap forward in time to his movements, 
until at last, with some of her loosened 
canvas thundering, the barque lay rolling 
close before them. The backwash streamed 
down her planks in cataracts each time she 
hove a black side out of the sea, and Godfrey 
ran the boat right in under her lee shouting. 
"Be handy with the halliard! Fling us 
down a line!" 

The lug yard came down with a rattle, 
lines fell clattering, and there was a crash 
against the vessel, then climbing like 
monkeys the lads swung themselves over 
the stranger’s bulwarks, and a gaunt, hard- 
faced man growled disappointedly, “ Only 
three youngsters! Say, what were you 
doing out in that cockleshell in this kind of 
sea?" 

* I'll tell you about that later," said God- 
frey. I'm a seaman apprentice of the Blue 
Star Line. Are you the master of this vessel, 
sir, and do you know where you're running 
to?" 

“That's me," was the answer. “She's 
the Acadia, Nova Scotian, and I guess we're 
running for the Clyde, though it's been 
thick lately, and the soundings puzzle me. 
So we boisted the pilot jack to pick up a 
fisherman. But your boat's getting badly 
busted; and what are we going to do with 
you?" 

One or two oilskinned seamen sidled 
nearer, and the mate leaned over the poop 
rails listening eagerly when Godfrey 
answered. Send two men down to pitch out 
her ballast and swing our boat in. You're 
blundering straight into destruction at the 
head of Luce Bay with the tide running 
strong under you. We know these waters, 
and are willing to pilot vou ! 

The mate guffawed audibly, and the 
grizzled skipper grinned, but lie gave orders 
to hoist the boat in. ** I'll get out the chart. 
Meantime, I guess you can't do much harm 

às pilot," he said. 

Tom Carlisle hardly recognised his friend, 
as, straightening himself, Godfrey said.“ Get 
a pull on your head sheets, and brace your 
yards sharp up. As high as shell lie, 
helmsman, but keep good way on her. The 
stream's right on her broadside setting her 
inshore.” 

It seemed to Tom a fine thing to set so 
much in motion with a few brief words, for 
with a rattle of tackle the long yards swayed 
round, and groups of men bent double, chant- 
ing as they hauled, then the loosened canvas 
ceased its thundering and slanted in three 
tall spires, as with one side half-buried in 
foam and the other rising wall-like through 
the pounding of the seas the Acadia com- 
menced to thrash out for open water. And, 
while Carlisle clung fast toa rail, Godfrey, 
balancing himself to the heave of deck, 
strode across the poop with his wet head in 
the air, lifting a hand to the helmsman 
while the big Colonial seamen smiled at one 
another as they glenced in his direction. 
Godfrey was shrewd and hard and wiry, but 
there was not very much of him. 

The steward came up and beckoned them, 
and with the order, “Keep her full!” 
Godfrey, followed by Tom, descended into the 
cabin, where, spreading a chart out, the 
skipper said, It was falling thick before we 
passed’ the Isle of Man, then we drifted, not 
knowing exactly where, until we saw a patch 
of headland which, by the look of it and 
these sailing directions, allowing for the 
tides, could only be the Mull of Galloway, so, 
squaring away, we just let her rip down wind. 
Say, you've never told me yet what brought 
you, and you sailed that dory most as- 
tonishingly or you would never have fetched 
us." 

"We saw you running into danger and 
came off to warn you," answered the lad 
imply, and when the two big grim-faced 
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seafarers exchanged glances the mate said, 
“ That's the clean sand showing." 

The skipper only nodded approval, and as 
Godfrey laid a wet finger on the chart 
commented. You only came in time, for 
she’s tolerably light, and witb a fresh gale 
brewing it's going to be a tough jou to 
beat her out again. Now they'll want us 
back on deck.” 

For a time. with the seas which were rising 
fast rolling in long succession to meet her, 
the barque drove out to the westwards into 
the rain and mist, though by the wake ve 
left behind they could see that fast as she 
went she was also sidling shoreward bodily. 
Then, with some difficulty, they stayed her 
round, and all eyes were strained keenly into 
the dimness as she raced back again towards 
the iron-bound coast. <A sailing vessel can, 
as most people know, only work up against 
the wind in a series of zigzags, while, under 
unfavourable circumstances, when the tide is 
against her or the ship light, these zigzags 
become parallel lines, or even slant to lez- 
ward in the wrong direction. So the skipper 
looked thoughtful when, as a great beetling 
crag loomed dimly through the haze ahead, 


Godfrey said, She has lost a mile at least 


on the last two tacks, and you must get more 
fore-and-aft canvas on to her if you're to 
hold her off the ground until the tide turns. 
Hallo, what is it, Alic? " 

* I mind hearin’ the trawlers tellin’ that 
the tide from the eastwards runs out roon 
the other horn of the bay," said the urchin ; 
and when Godfrey turned towards the 
skipper, explaining, “ He says the stream 
sets out along the opposite shore, sir. It's 
deep water, and we'd have it under our lee 
bow to help her," the skipper answered, * It 
often works that way round a bay, and we 
can't lose much by stretching across to see. 
Let her comeround, helmsman. Mr. Marvin, 
when she's off on the other tack you'll pile 
all the fore-and-afters she'll stand right onto 
her." 

Then as the Acadia thrashed out to the 
west again the blocks screamed to the grip 
of the halliards, and under the drag of the 
straining canvas she met each oncoming 
comber with a heavy thudding shock, dipping 
her high-steved bowsprit deeply into it, while 
the brine streamed from her forecastle like 
the backwash over a half-tide rock. They 
stood on until the plunging lead found 
shoaler water, then came round again, and 
Tom, who had admired hard sailing in theory, 
got his fill of it, for the slant of wet deck 
grew steeper and the roar through the 
shrouds almost deafening, while the curve of 
topsails might have been moulded in cast 
iron. The water was feather-white to 
windward, but the murky haze scarcely 
thinned, and so they fought their way to sea 
until, warned by a passing glimpse of a recf- 
girt shore, the skipper and Godfrey bent over 
the chart together, for a nest of rocky 
pinnacles lay somewhere before them broad 
in the mouth of the bay. 

“They rise steep out of deep water, sir," 
Godfrey said, “and there are several, while a 
strong tide sluices past them. Still, I think 
we should see the tallest in time," and a 
man was sent forward to reel, dripping, 
across the drizzle in the fore mast shrouds 
and peer into the spray. This was as well, 
for presently a lofty spire of basalt loomed up 
through the smoke of battering seas, and the 
skipper roared out orders, while the mate 
and helmsman bent double over the jarring 
wheel. Men scrambled about the slanting 
deck, the yards creaked round, there was a 
rattle of tackle as the sheets were eased 
away, and the Acadia stormed past the great 
pillar of stone which was ringed by spouting 
foam. Then young Alic touched his knitted 
cap and said, I'm thinking there's another 
o’ them, sir, not far to lee," and the harassed 


skipper growled before he gave more order: 
after which the dripping crew again dragzu 
at the braces. They were only just in time, 
for a wild yell fell from the foremast shroud», 
Breakers under lee bow, sir!” 

“ Down hellum,” said the skipper. “ Higher 
a little! Haul lee sheets and braces! Steadr 
that!” and, most unpleasantly close: 
filmy column leapt up from the sea, while ; 
face of rock showed faintly behind it. Th 
weather half of the topsails lifted for 1 
moment with a thunderous bang, a jib bler 
out from above the bowsprit in ribands, bu 
as the wet canvas settled again the reef 
passed astern, and the skipper mopped hi- 
forehead while Godfrey said rather huskils. 
«I know that rock, sir. It's the last oi 
them.”’ 

„It's a mean place," said the skipper. 
‘I'm obliged to you. No more of them, ar- 
there? Well, Lm thankful. We should 
weather that headland next long tack we 
make.” 

There was only satisfaction on board tl» 
Acadia when a lofty promontory loomed hig! 
above her, and the helm was put up whe: 
Godfrey announced that at last this was th- 
Mull of Galloway, while when, with the yard- 
square across her, the barque bore up with a 
fair wind for the Clyde, her master said. 
“ You'll go down and tell the steward to give 
you dry clothes and whatever we've go 
on board her you take a fancy for. I gues. 
we'll have to take you on with us, but we'i 
see you sent home on the cars," while, as the 
lads departed, he laughed as he said to the 
mate, They're mighty cute youngsters. and 
that one who steered the boat walked im; 
poop like a full-blown admiral.” 

The weather cleared by morning. and tte 
Acadia safely reached the Clyde. Then Le: 
skipper. who promised to send the boat back 
by coaster, gave them money for their ticket-. 
when, with many thanks, he landed them a: 
Gourock. Tom, however, thought he noi 
not have added, Here's a letter for ve: 
daddy in case he wants to spank vou." 

There was wild rejoicing when they arrive 
home, and Tom's mother and sisters criei 
over him, though his father, who looked 
serious until he read the letter, said dryly, ~ I 
don't approve of such excursions, and vo: 
must not go round the head again unle-> 
you take a fisherman with you. Still, ye 
have evidently made good use of the boat. 
and that skipper says — well, I won't tell yor 
You are vain enough already, and next tir 
he comes this way I hope he'll ship a profc- 
sional pilot." 

Mr. Carlisle. however, was proud of th- 
boys’ exploit, and, though he did not say s. 
was prouder still when another letter came 
from the Nova Scotian owners besides a 
packet containing two presents in silver. 
Tom was never tired of showing his wai. 
but Godfrey's big book on navigation was 
sent after him to the Pacific coast, where ne 
had gone in a four-master to load wheat. 
while Alics mother was speechless with 
surprise when Mr. Carlisle, in exchange for s 
stamped paper, placed a gold coin in be: 
hand. Our Colonial cousins may be hari 
men to beat at a bargain, but they bare a 
good memory for a kindness. 


.... — 
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CYCLE ACCIDENTS, AND HOW TO AVOID THEM. 


OLLISIONS.-- What an ominous word! 
What a variety of accidents of every 
kind owe their origin to this cause—acci- 
dents that, for the most part, ought never to 
occur! In, as briefly as I can, intimating 
how these are to be avoided, I shall hope to 
cover a sufficiently large part of the subject 
to insure readers who carry out the follow- 
ing advice immunity, as far as may be, from 
serious hurt. 

First and foremost, then—Mind, every- 
where and at all times, the Rule of the Road ! 
Keep to your proper (that is to your left-hand) 
side. Only depart from this in overtaking a 
person; in which case you leave him on the 
inside, passing, that is to say, on his right. 

If there is one thing that rouses one’s 
righteous anger it is to see persons come 
scorching by, whizzing along between him 
(or whoever the rider may be) and the 
footpath. The perniciousness of this is 
accentuated if, in doing so, they ring their 
bell at the same time; for the ear is easily 
deceived. The one in advance is conscious 
only that a rider is overtaking him. He 
naturally draws in to the side, and then —-! 
Well, it is an experience that is not to be 
forgotten, and that I sincerely trust none of 
my renders will ever know. 

Next to this all-important rule, remember 
the judicious use of the bell. The proper 
function of the bell is to be rung—not in an 
assertive, bumptious manner, a sort of * Now 
then, you in front, make way there, I am 
coming!" No wonder if such conduct puts 
people's backs up, and they indignantly ask 
you whether you want all the rond. No, the 
bell 1s to be sounded merely as a courteous 
warning or signal to others that there is 
a rider in their neighbourhood, in order to 
prevent accidents. 

Circumstances under which & bell comes 
in very liandy are in roundirg or in passing 
corners of streets. I have suffered more 
than once from riders thus rounding corners 
(on their wrong side!) and never giving any 
warning. Then, in overtaking other cycles 
and vehicles (also foot passengers, so many of 
whom seem to make almost undue use of 
the fact that the road is just as free to them 
as to any others) it is often necessary to 
signal your approach in this way. Care, 
however, must be taken here; as so often 

people (especially women) are inclined to 
start when they hear the bell, and to run into 
the danger instead of avciding it. When 
approaching a person crossing the road, and 
ignorant of your presence, it is as well to 


pass quietly behind that one— not ringing; 


otherwise you may probably startle him into 
the very danger you seek to avoid. In 
approaching a tram-car or other vehicle 
discharging its passengers, always give timely 
notice of your presence, if you would not 
have these step out under your very wheel. 
Fuiling this, the fault of an accident will be 
most decidedly your own, as also, ought, in 
all fairness, to be the hurt. Circumstances 
under which I always use my bell are in 


' approaching children at play. Especially 


am I careful to do this if I am nearing a 
vehicle where boys are stealing the fearful 


di delight of a "ride behind." In & moment 


the crack of the driver's lash may come, and 


By AN OLD RIDER. 


PART III.— COLLISIONS. 


as it was in the act to stop. In the moment 
of my emerging the collision came. He was 
thrown to one side, I to the other. Happily 
I escaped ull but a trifling injury, and was 
able to continue my ride; while his machine 
was buckled up, and he had to shoulder it 
and make his way home—a sadder and, I 
trust, a wiser man. 

But, scorching apart, there are many other 
ways in which care is needed. Let it be a 
fixed principle with you never to turn round 
without first giving a glance to see that the 
road is clear, and (if anyone is behind) indi- 
cating with a slight moticn of the hand the 
direction in which you are about to proceed. 
It is often a temptation, especially when 
there is a strong head wind, or when the 
roud is crowded, to ride behind a vehicle. 
In doing this, however, you should be care- 
fully on the look-out for a sudden stoppage ; 
otherwise the consequences may be dis. 
astrous. Some cyclists havea great fondness 
for hanging on in this way behind motor-cars, 
ignoring the fact that these, for the most 
part, can pull up far more quickly than a 
cyclist. An accident caused by a stoppage 
of this sort, when one is travelling some 
fifteen or more miles an hour, is not an 
experience one would wish to repeat. Ihave 
known very sad accidents, too, occurring 
through cyclists, who have been riding 
behind a vehicle, suddenly forging ahead, 
without looking first to see that the coast is 
clear. 

The condition of the roads, also, often 
mikes care most necessary. Sometimes 
there nre iron man-holes and grids (not to 
spenk of the stone “ sets“ belonging to tram- 
lines), their hard edges appearing an inch or 
more above the surface of the way. Given a 
greasy condition of road, and rapid, careless 
riding. and a bad fall may very easily ensue. 
Stones, also, are often a very real danger. 
The rapid turn of the wheel often catches 
these up, unless care be taken; the wheel 
becomes jammed, and in a moment you are 
over the handle-bar. 

Droves of animals are a too frequent 
cause of accident, demanding every care on 
the part of the cyclist. It is well for this 
reason, in country-riding, to make yourself 
acquainted with the market days observed 
by the various towns in the neighbourhood. 
Knowing what you have to expect in this way, 
you will be on the look-out (an important thing 
if along hill is being coasted, for instance), or, 
if of a retiring ” disposition, you will be able 
to take your spin in another direction. 

Some people are terribly afraid of cattle, 
even if the drove only consist of the harmless 
cow. Anything with “ horns," down to the 
garden snail, is to them a terror. Person- 
ally I, as a cyclist, prefer these (that is cows, 
not snails) to any other beast. Quietly and 
with a courtly grace they make way for youto 
pass, gazing at you out of their gentle eyes. 
You feel sorry to disturb them, and inclined 
to apologise for taking up their room. Sheep 
are different. They always seem conscious 
of the dog at their heels, and are too much 
given to scurrying. Still, even with these, 
with the exercise of a little patience and care, 
there is seldom need to dismount. Drovers, 
unless the cyclist rile them by his behaviour 


things else. For my part, I approve the 
sentiments of that rider whose friend was 
twitting him for his excessive caution: “I 
hear," said the latter, that you some- 
times dismount when you meet a drove 
of pigs." Sometimes dismount ! " was the 
reply. *Oh, no, indeed, you are quite mis- 
taken. I always do.” 

Horses are a frequent cause of accident. 
Erperto crede. I was thrown over by a 
shying horse when travelling rapidly along a 
country road. Happily it was chiefly my 
feelings and my machine that were hurt, and 
I myself escaped with comparatively slight 
injury. For led horses the rule of the road 
(except in London) is reversed. You must 
therefore be careful to allow for this. 
Grooms and the like, however, are often 
careless here. Generally speaking, I am 
always (since the above-mentioned accident) 
careful to ride past in such a way that I 
have the man between myself and the horse. 

Dogs are another source of danger. They 
are almost as bad as, if not worse than, 
children. A sad cropper I once came over 
a young hound, who, in answer to my 
warning, looked up, and then put his nose 
once more down to the ground and went 
deliberately under my wheel! The’ good 
folk who ministered to my needs assured me 
it was the dog’s fault. Just so; but that 
was but & poor salve for my injured knee! 
As a rule it is little good to shout at dogs— 
they are too accustomed to that sort of noise 
to take much heed. Many know well what 
the bell means. On the top of this, a gentle 
* Psist," through the teeth, will be usually 


sufficient to attract their attention and. 


prevent a possibly awkward accident, Re- 
member, however, with dogs, as with 
children,“ slow down ” and “ go cautiously ” ! 
In cases of this sort Festina lente is the 
very best policy. 

Notwithstanding every precaution, circum- 
stances will sometimes, through the fault of 
others or some other cause, be such that 
accidents willhappen. It is hoped, however, 
that the hints here given will, in that 
undesirable event, havethe effect of rendering 
any such accident as harmless as possible, 
both to the reader and also to his machine. 


( To be continued.) 
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1 the children will be tumbling off, “ helter- 
| | skelter,” right in one’s very path. 

„ Bell or no bell, however, nothing can take 
the place of careful riding. Scorching in 
H towns is reprehensible in the highest degree. 

Vell do I remember one guilty of this 
| practice darting across the road in front of 
~ A tram-car, alongside of which I was riding, 
*. 


r 


(a thing which, of course, no ** B.O.P.” reader 
would do), are generally exceedingly cour- 
teous and willingly help the rider to pass, by 
steering their flock to one side or other of the 
road. Pigs, however—ah, these are quite 
another sort of thing! They go grunting 
and sniffing all about the road, their eyes 
down to the ground, utterly indifferent to all 
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THE B. O. P.“ BENT-IRON WORKER. 


ooxsneLvrs.—Figs. 42 and 43 show 
designs in which bent-iron work is put 

to a new use. With the help of three 
strips of wood we have exccllent standing 
bookshelves. The framework is constracted 


of wrought iron, and can be made of any 
size, to hold more or less books than 
the one given as pattern, which was 
designed to hold a complete set of Dickens’s 
works. 

The shelves are supported by the iron 
bars at the ends; more support can be 
given by continuing the bars along the 
front. This would be necessary if the 
design be enlarged to hold more or heavier 
books. 

The back and top should be made and 
fitted before slipping the shelves into place ; 
and afterwards tix in the panels for sides. 
This must be the last thing of all to do. as 
the curves in many places rest on the 
shelves. The back is filled in with any big 
and bold design. Fig. 42 just shows a sug- 
gestion for this design. 

The shelves can be painted with the same 
paint as the iron if it be mixed with a little 
turpentine to thin it. 

Fig. 43 shows a different design. In it 
the books are slipped into trough-like shelves 
meeting at right angles. With regard to its 
actual use, I don’t know in what ‘t is 
superior to the last pattern; but the idea is 
novel, and in these days people strive after 
novelty in any form. It will be noticed that 
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By A. Sanpers, of South Kensington. 


PART VI. 


each shelf is made of two slips of wood, one 
being the thickness of the wood wider than 
the other; this, because in fixing one must 
be pushed in right to the corner cf the 
angle and the other slipped in to meet it and 


rest against it. Care must be taken when 
ordering the frame of wrought iron to state 
clearly that the angles in the sides for hold- 
ing the shelves must be of 007," or “right 
angles,“ as I called them just now. ‘The 
meaning of this 909 `“ will be pi rfectly cleai 
to the ordinary everyday up-to-date boy 
who has Euclid at his fingers’ ends, but foi 
those who do not possess such an intimate 
acquaintance with the writings of that good 


gentleman, I may say that an angle of 
90° is formed (in this case) by two shelves 
or bars, one upright to the other, as in the 
letter L. 

As in the last pattern, the shelves should 
be alipped into position before fixing thi 
ornamental ourves in the sides. 

Umbrella Stand.—-Fig. 44 wives a design 
for an umbrella stand. The framework is 
oblong in shape, with à central rod, x, con 
nected at the top by four curved bars to the 
sides. This is to prevent the umbrellas and 
sticks tumbling through the sides. A tray 
or plate of sheet copper or iron, or even Lin 
if well blacked over, is slipped in between 
the two bars zz at the bottom to take the 
drippings from the umbrellas. The design 


is simple and presents no difficulties in work- 
ing out. Two sides only are filled in so as 


not. to confuse the worker. It will be safer 
to cover the whole stand with two coats of 
paint, as otherwise there will be 2 tendency 


Fic. 43.—STasxp FOR Dooss 


* 


L| 
J Fig, 4A —UMBPLZELLA STAND, 


to rust when the iron comes in contact with 
the damp umbrellas. An oblong is given as 
an example, but the stand can be easily 
made in other shapes, such as round, square, or 
oval, and the design modified to suit the shape. 

With this chapter I intend bringing these 
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Articles to a close, trusting that all who have 
started working with me will still go on 
putting their talent to some practical use, 
and making yet more difficult and compli- 
cated articles in bent-iron than those given 
in this chapter. 


THE MYSTERIES OF MAGNETISM. 


By REGINALD A. R. BENNETT, M. A. (Oxon.), 


Queen's Prizeman in Electricity and Magnetism in the Adcanced E. rum. of the Science and Art Department, 


T. seems a very long time since I discoursed 
on the subject of Electricity in the B. O. P., 
and I know there are numerous readers who 
are interested in that most wonderful branch 
of natural science, so I must rake up the 
embers of my knowledge and produce some. 
thing for their consumption in that line. 
Let us, however, on this oceasion consider 
for a short time the wonders of its twin 
brother, Magnetism, which is, perhaps, even 
more extraordinary, inasmuch as to obtain 
any results from electricity you have to make 
the electricity, whereas the magnetic force 
requires no making, but is going on all the 
time, whether you take any notice of it or 
not. 

I wonder how many boys who have bought 
cheap magnets from a toy-shop and amused 
themselves by picking up nails, keys, etc.. 
have ever given a thought to the causes 
which produce these effects. I think if they 
will take their magnets in hand during the 
course of this article they will think more of 
them after they have read it than they did 
previously. , 

The first remarkable thing about a magnet 
is that its peculiar power resides not only in 
the magnet as a whole, but in every particle 


of it. Did you ever try to cut your magnet 
into two? If not, try it with a small bar 


magnet, not using any blows to break it up 
(this is important, as hammering destroys 
the magnetism), but cutting it with a file or 
otherwise. You will find that. however small 
you cut it up, every piece will be just as 
perfect a magnet as the whole was. Every 
piece will have a north and south pole like 
the original magnet, and the north pole of 
every piece will repel the north pole of every 
other piece, and similarly with the south pole, 
the opposite poles attracting each other, 
just as the original magnet acted towards 
other magnets before it was broken up. This 
is surely wonderful. to begin with. 

You will, I daresay, have noticed thet 
every magnet has the extreme limit of its 
power at the ends of its poles, and it gradually 
fades away as it nears the centre, until in 
the centre there is no force at all. The most 
natural way of explaining this is that the two 
opposing forces neutralise ench other where 
they meet. 

We now see another odd thing about the 
magnet. This is that every magnet, however 
small, has the power of making another piece 


of iron into a magnet. It can be done toa 
practically unlimited extent, and the original 
magnet retains its own force in spite of all 
that it has imparted to others. Take a piece 
of iron (not soft). or, much better, steel, and 
place it flat on the table before you. Now, 
holding the bar of steel with your left hand, 
rub the steel bar from end to end with one 
pole of a good strong bar magnet. After a 
few minutes the steel bar will have become 
a permanent magnet. This method is called 
the method of single touch. Another way 
to obtain the same result is to start from the 
centre and rub the steel bar with one pole 
of the magnet to the end, then turn the 
the magnet over and rub from the centre to 
the other end with the other pole. This is 
called the method of separate touch. There 
is a third method called double touch, which 
consists in using two magnets, and rubbing 
the steel bar with the opposite poles of each, 
the poles being separated by a little piece of 
cork while rukbing. The action is commenced 
and ended in the middle of the steel bar and 
each half receives the zame number of strokes. 
The magnets are inclined at an angle of 
about 30° or 40°. This system is rendered 
still more efficacious if the steel bar operated 
upon is supported at its ends upon two 
other permanent magnets, the poles upon 
which it is supported being of the opposite 
kind to that which its own poles are to be; 
that is, the end of the steel bar which is to 
become the north pole must be supported on 
the south pole of one magnet, and the other 
upon the north pole of the other magnet. 
The upper magnets with which it is rubbed 
are similarly arranged. 

Steel bars thus treated 
magnetism for a considerable time, and in 
fact become perminent magnets; but now 
comes a strange phenomenon with regard to 
the action of a magnet upon a piece of iron 
which is annealed, or, as it is termed, soft. 
The presence of a magnet near a piece of 
this iron converts it instantly into a strong 


magnet, but this magnetism only lasts as 
long as the magnet is near it; the moment 


the permanent magnet is removed the mag- 
netism of the soft iron vanishes. Soft iron 
is always powerfully attracted by & perma- 


nent magnet, but us only unlike magnetisms 


repel one another it follows that soft iron 
will not be repelled by a magnet, because it 
has no permanent magnetism in it to be 


retain their 
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repelled. It is for this reason that it is 
sometimes said that attraction is no proof ot 
magnetisation, but repulsion is ; for a magnet 
attracts all objects made of suitable sub- 
stances—it can only repel those which are 
permanently magnetised with the opposite 
kind of magnetism to itself. 

The curious fact that, however small a 
ermanent magnet is cut up, the fragments 
are still found to have a north and south 
pole, has been explained on the theory that 
every particle of the magnet is both north 
and south and the magnetisution of the ends 
of the bar is the resultant effect of these 
particles. Thus, in fip. 1, the particles are 
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G. 1.—DrAGRAM SHOWING POLARITY OF PARTICLES 
or A MAGNET, 


The white portion of each particle is the north pole, 
and the black the south pole. The whole magnet. is, 
therefore, north on the right and south on the lefi. 


supposed to be north where they are white 
and south where they are black. The result 
is to make the right-hand end north and the 
other south. Magnetism and electricity meet 
together in what is known as Ampére's 
theory, which is that magnetism is caused 
by currents of electricity circulating round 
the minute particles of a magnet ; the magnet- 
ism of each pole being caused by the result- 
ant current round its particles. Thus, in 
fig. 2, the resultant current of tae particles in 
the right pole is a current from left to right 
over the top, and in the other pole a current 
from right to left over the top. The resultant 
current flowing in one direction makes a north 
pole, and in the other direction a south pole. 

This theory is evolved from, and finds con- 
firmation in, the fact that when an electric 
current is sent through a helix of copper wire 
which is free to move round in a circle, the 
helix always sets in one direction, like a 
magnetic needle, while when the current is 
reversed the helix sets in the other direction. 


Fic. 29.—DtAGRAM TO ILLUSTRATE AMPERES THEORY 
OF CURRENTS IN MAGNETS. 


At the north pole of a magnet these currents are in 
the opposite direction to that of the hands of a 
watch, and at the south pole in the same direction 
as that of the hands. 


The helix therefore behaves exactly as a 
magnetic needle would do if its poles were 
reversed; and as the electric current causes 
the movement of the helix, it is a fair deduc- 
tion that the movement of the magnetic 
needle is caused by a current of electricity. 

But enough of technical explanations; let 
us turn to lighter subjects and consider what 
we can do with our magnet when we have 
got it. 

One of the stock experiments with a 
magnet, which is certainly a very amusing 
one when properly performed, is the ex- 
hibition of the lines of force of the magnet 
by means of iron filings. To do this we 
want a strong magnet, either of the bar or 
horseshoe shape, a piece,oi white writing- 


of 
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paper, stiff in texture but not very thick, and 
a supply of iron filings. These you can get 
from an ironmonger. It is also advisable to 
have a piece of very coarse muslin. We now 
place the magnet flat on a table, and over it 
we put the piece of paper. The filings are 
then dusted over the paper through the 
coarse muslin, and as they fall they will 
arrange themselves above the magnet in 
certain forms. These forms show the lines 


Fic. 3.—AcTioN OF MAGNETS ON IRON FILINGS, 
SHOWING LINES OF FORCE. 


In the horseshoe magnet, the greatest mass of filings 
collect between the poles. In the bar form, the 
greatest mass is at each end, 


of force of the magnet. If it is a horseshoe 
magnet they will arrange themselves as in 
fig. 3, top diagram. If it is a bar magnet 
they will arrange themselves as in fig. 3, 
bottom diagram. You will easily see that in 
each case the filinzz are thickest at the ends 
of the poles, and that they drop off until at 
the centre of the magnet there are none. 
The effect can be preserved, if wished, by 
sticking the filings to the paper with gum. 
When you have done looking at them, if 
vou do not wish to stick them on, remove 
the magnet and pass the poles under the 
paper, holding this above the magnet. "The 
result always used to remind me of a military 
review, when I was a small boy, the effect of 
the magnet being to make all the filings 
above it stand erect in serried ranks. By 
moving the magnet skilfully about the filings 
can be made to walk about in companies all 
over the surface of the paper—it really 
forms quite an attractive toy for the juniors! 


Fic. 4.—MAGNETIC 8WING. 


M, magnet supported, by books: 3, plate of soft iron ; 
1, soft iron bar at back of swing. 


In & former article on electricity in this 
paper (number 950, March 27. 1897), I de- 
scribed how to make an electric see-saw. 
Here is a method of making a magnetic 
swing, but unfortunately it will not work by 
itself. Fig. 4 shows the swing, at the back 
of which is a piece of soft iron, 1. This is at- 
tracted by the magnet, . and moves towards 
it, slightly the first time, but covering a 
greater distance afterwards. At the moment 
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of its nearest approach to the magnet a plute 
of soft iron, s, is slipped between the two. 
The effect of this is to annul the attraction 
of the magnet on the swinging piece, which 
accordingly swings back. At the moment of 
its swinging back the plate of soft iron is 
withdrawn and the attraction is againexerted. 
In this way a considerable impetus will pro- 
sently be obtained, and the swing be kept in 
vigorous motion by means of the stationary 
magnet. 

If only it were possible to arrange matters 
so that the action of the swing should itself 
cut off the magnetism at the right time, and 
thus keep itself swinging, the principle of 
perpetual motion would have been dis- 
covered. In practice, however, it has been 
found impossible to do this, any action of an 
intercepting force requiring 8 greater amount 
of power than the magnet is capable of 
exerting. Supposing that Ampeère's theory 
is true, however, we have in it the germ of 
perpetual motion, since the currents of 
electricity are there, and are continuous 
without any exterior agent—only we cannot 
use them. The magnetism of manufactured 
magnets is not. however, absolutely perma- 
nent, since they become weaker as years go 
by, especially if kept without an armature, so 
that » machine worked by a magnet alone 
would not continue to work for an unlimited 
time, even if it did not wear out! “ Per. 


Fig. 5$J4——MAGNET WITH REVOLVING ARMATURE. 


P, P, poles of magnet: w, wheel: A, revolving asle 
forming armature, 


petual motion," is, therefore, a yet unsolved 
problem. 

Every magnet should have a piece of soft 
iron at the ends of its poles to act as an 
armature; the magnet thus retains its 
strength for a longer period. A curious ex- 
periment is that known as the revolving 
armature, which illustrates the force with 
which the magnet holds the soft iron when 
in actual contact. A magnet shaped with 
long, straight poles, ns shown in fig. 5, has 
for an armature & rod of soft iron, 4, which 
forms the axle of a small wheel, w, which re- 
volves between the poles of the magnet. 
The wheel is fixed to the axle, and when it is 
revolved sharply it travels down the side of 
the magnet, across the polea at the bottom, 
and up the other side, the magnet holding it 
firmly although revolving. 

The neutralising effect of opposite poles 
may be illustrated by the apparatus shown 
in fig. 6. A bar magnet is plac: d on a table, 
and in front of it is a piece of soft iron. 
This is converted into a temporary magnet 
by the action of the magnet, and supports a 
small piece of soft iron, r. The opposite 
pole of another magnet, n. is now approached 
to the end of the soft iron nearest the 
permanent magnet. a. ‘The result of this is 
to neutralise the magnetism imparted to it 
by the magnet a, and the armature instantly 
falls from the other end. It is obvious that 
with a little arrangement the magnetic swing 
could be worked in this way. In this 
experiment the soft iron armature is not 


supposed to be in contact with the original 
magnet, but, if it is so, the same effect will 
be produced if the weight is suspended 
from its centre on the under side and the 
second magnet is approached to the other 
end till it touches it. In this case the poles 
of the magnets at each end must be 
opposite. 

A variation of the revolving armature 1 
the magnetic top. This is a small top, «: 
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Fic. 6.—AcTION OF NEUTRALISING POLES. 


A, permanent magnet supported on table: k. 1 
magnet approached to soft iron bar, C; 1, soit ii" 
weight supported by soft iron bar, c. 


which the axle is formed of a magnetic irn 
rod. A piece of soft iron wire is bent .. 
shown in fig. 7, and the point of the top> 
spindle is placed in contact with it on tk» 
table. The top traverses one side of th- 
wire, and then the other side without bell. 
able to leave it, on account of the attracti- 
between the spindle and the wire. 

The little toys which float on, or in, wate.. 
and have small magnets in their bodies vi^ 
which they can be attracted by means f 
another and a stronger magnet, are wc 
known. An ordinary sewing-needle, if car 
fully placed upon the surface of water in. 
basin, will be found to float, and when th. 
suspended, can be used for many experiment 
Several needles passed through small piece“ 
of cork so as to make them float in a vertie |! 
position, and magnetised differently, wi! 
exhibit the effects of attraction and repu:-. s. 
by forming various figures, grouping tben: 
sel ves in various positions. These ure kno^: 
as Professor Mayer's floating needles F. 
means of these needles and a strc 
permanent magnet, it may be demonstr.:e! 
that magnetism passes through any subst. 


Fic. 7.—MAGNETIC Tor. a, top spinring ; E, or 


unless that substance is itself capable i 
magnetisation —for example, iron or steel. 

There are not nearly so many wonder: 
achievements to be carried out with mag `- 
ism alone as with magnetism combined ». . 
electricity, but I have, I hope, demonstr: 
that a magnet, even of small dimensions. 
worthy of being treated as sumethin= :. 
than a toy. and in that hope I now take -- 
leave of the subject. 
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Problem No. 602. 
By G. HEATHCOTR. 
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WHITE, | 1 9-10 pieces. 


White to play and mute in three (3) moves. 
This problem is in beauty equal to Nos. 
h00, 599, 593, 587, 582, 564, 560, 554, 552, 
214, 543, 523, 522, 512, 511, etc. 


A game between Pollock (White) and 
Tchigorin (Black): 


White. Dlack. 
]. P- K 4 P—K 4 
2. Kt—K B 3 Kt—Q B 3 
3. Kt—B 3 Kt—B 3 
4. P—Q 4 PxP 
5. Kt. P B--Kt 5 
6. Kt x Kt Kt P x kt 
7. B—Q 3 P—Q41 
8. P—K 5 Kt—kt 5 
9. Castles Castles 
10. P—K R3 Kt x P 
11. BxP ch. K = B 
12. Q—R 5 ch. K—Kt sq. 
13. Q x Kt (a) R—K 54. 
14. Q—Kt 3 B—K B 4 
15. B—Kt 5 Q—Q 2 
16. Q R—B sq. R—K 3 
17. Q—B 4 Bx Kt 
18. Px B R—K 7 
19. Q—Q R 4 (5) Q R—K sq. 
20. B—K 3 (c) Bx RP 
21. Px B QRxB 
22. Q R- K sq. QxP 
23. RxR RxR 
24. R--Kt sq. R-K5 


À and Black wins. 


NOTES. 
(a) White has won back the P, but Black 


a has obtained the attack. 


— 


(6) Q—Kt 3 would have been stronger. 
(c) This allows Black to take the R P, for 


- if 22, P xR, then Qx b. 


. 


d ) mates. 
'nate. 


E 


-— — 


Solution of No. 601.— 1, Q—Q 2 (threaten- 
ng Q«Q P), Kt— Kt 4 (ora, b, c. 2, Bx 
at, Px B (or d). 3. Q» Kt P; and 4, Kt or 
(a) PB 8=Q. 2, QxQ P ch. 
3, Kt—B 7 ch., K-B 4. 4, B—K7 
(b R- Kt 3. 2, Kt—Q7 ch., B » Kt. 
4, P--B 8=R ch, B. R. 4. Bx R mate. 
c)Rx BP. 2, Bx RH, P-Q4. 3. B—R 4 
rx Kt--B7,etc. (d) P- B8-Q or Kt. 3, 
3K 3 ch., Ror BxB. 4, Q or Kt mates. 
"he promotion in variation d is a pretty 
oint, for it prevents duals. 


X x Q. 


— 


TO CHESS CORRESPONDENTS. 


. W — You are right that Dr. ('s problem requires 


one more ' (at R 2) to prevent two solutions (K 
Rt 6 and B--R 5). It will be No. 664. 

monthly chess chronicle, styled “ Cheekmate," is 
now published at one dolar per year by J. II. 
Graham, Prescott, Ont., Canada. 


_ And why ? 
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THE DIGITS. 


By H. F. L. Meyer. 
(See pages 110, 126, 191, 253, 418, 475, 551, and 767 ) 


1 the line of digits from 1 to 9 is multiplied 

by 2, 4, 5, 7, or 8, the product consists 
always of the nine digits, but if multiplied 
by 9, then the 1 is seen nine times; and if 
the line reversed (987651321) is multiplied 
by 2, 4, 5, 7, or 8, the result always contains 
the ten figures, the second figure in each case 
is the 9; and a product by 9 shows the 8 
nine times with the 9 once. The 11 produces 
similar products, but the 3, 6, and 9 do not. 
Some of them are: 


123456789 x 
123456789 x 
987654321 x 


4 = 493827156 
5 = 617283945 
5 = 4938271605 
987654321 x 7 6913580247 
987654321 x 8 = 7901234568 
123456789 x 11 = 1358024679 


The prettiest results are these: 


0x94 l-1 
19897 2-11 
12x9+ 3=111 
123x9+ 4-1111 
1234 97 5- 11111 
12345 x9+ 6-111111 
193450 x 9+ 7=1111111 
1234567 x 9+ 8=11111111 
12345678 x9- 9-111111111 
123456759 x 9+10=111111111) 


0x9+8=8 
9* 977288 
98 x 9 + 6 = 888 
987 x 9 + 5 = 8898 
9876 « 9+ 4 = 38893 
98765 x 9 + 3 2 888888 
987654 x 9 + 2 = 8888888 
0876543 x 9 + 1 2 88888888 
98769432 x 9 + 0 = 888888888 
987654321 x 9 — 1 = 8888888888 
9876543210 x 9 — 2 = 88888888888 


1x8+1=9 
1287 22 98 
123 x 82 3 = 987 
1234 x 8 + 4 = 9876 
12345 x 8 + 53 98765 
123456 x 8 + 6 987654 
1234567 x 8 -+ 7 = 9876543 
12345678 x 8 + 8 = 98765432 
123456789 x 8 + 9 = 987654321 


— — . Aoc- — 


EXCUSABLE—QUITE ! 


Th time that Archer sought his couch — 
The midnight owl was screaming. 
Nocturnal things were on the slouch, 
Diurnal things were dreaming ; 
But Archer stirred not from his post 
Beside the waning taper. 
And why was Archer so engrossed ? 
He read—the “ Boy's Own Paper!” 


The month had reached its closing days, 
When hark! that tramping measure! 
An army came through diverse ways 
To seek a monthly treasure. 
When bookshops threw their portals wide 
They entered with a caper. 
Because when once inside 
They found—the * Boy's Own Paper!” 


On village, hamlet, city, town ; 
On lands beyond the ocean, 
That monthly spell has fallen down 
Like wizard's potent potion. 
The artist, student, engineer, 
The sportsman, farmer, draper, 
All turn aside twelve times a year 
To read--the * Boy's Own Paper!” 
JoHN LEA. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


(Twenty-THirp ANNUAL SERIES.] 
[Continued from page 703.) 


Writing Competition. 
Age 18. 
Prize —10s. 6d. 
God A. B. C. McIntyre, 40 High Street, Watford, 


CERTIFICATES, 


Harry Butler, 36 Clevedon Street, Liverpoo!, s.; 
Frederick. Rishton, 7 Moss Lane West, Manchester: 
Alfred C. Carter, 220 Wright Street, Adelaide, South 
Australia; James Frederick Sykes, 34 Cornwall 
Terrace, Manningham, Bradford; Arthur Edward 
Sti, 22 William Street, Ipswich; Arthur Flenlex. 19 
Lothair Road, Anfield, Liverpool; Harold Victor 
Booth, 4 Whittaker Street, Radeliffe, Lanes: J. Alex- 
ander Main, G.P.O., Box 70. Wellington, New Zealand ; 
Thomas Battison Rees, Llandyssil, 17 Avenue Gardens, 
Mill Hill Park, Acton, London, W.: Ruth Holden, 
Lackford Manor, Bury St. Edmunds; Norman Dennis 
Shaw, Vassilly Ostroff. 4th Line, No. 45, Lody. 37, St. 
Petersburg, Russin; Wilfred Martin Buss, 8 Broom- 
hill Gardens, Partick, Glasgow; Charles Innes, 25 
Shandon Crescent, Edinburgh; Jessie Andrew, 13 
Mayfield Road, Eccles, Lancashire : Thomas Morrison 
Willis, 1 St. Donatt's Road. New Cross, London, S.E. ; 
Richard O'Neill, 17 Richmond Street, Sheffield ; John 
Perrett, Linton Villa, Bushy Park. Totterdown, 
Bristol; Alexander Hamilton Bayley. 31 Broad Street, 
Bridgetown, Barbados; Anthony H. Gilbertson, Upper 
Gloucester Street, Pendleton, Manchester: William 
John Leech, 4 Hamilton Street. Donore Avenue, S. E. R. 
Dublin; Andrew Black Simpson, Royal Bank House, 
Falkirk, N.B.; William Ezra Halford, 3 Cheaham 
Grove, Bradford, Yorkshire; Percy Henry Dawe, 7 
Peak Hill Avenue, Sydenham. 


Age 19. 
Pri:e—10s. 64. 
Tuomas OLI/ER, 2 Albert Terrace, South Shields. 


CERTIFICATES, 

William John Allun, 29 Chapel Place, Erskine Strect, 
Liverpool: Bernard F'aucis Northcote Til, 8 Melville 
koad, Edgbaston, Birmingham; Walter Hudson, Viv- 
torin House, Brook Street, Ilkley; George La-chonitis, 
Alexandria, Egypt; C. Jorge, c/o Messrs, Siemssen & 
Co, [WAeref): Stanley W. Gully, 263 Gilles Street, 
Adelaide, South Australia; Robert Tagg, Christian 
and Literary Institute, 3 Charlotte Street, Hull; 
Richard James Delf, 101 City Road, Lakenham, 
Norwich; D. Hebenton, Grahamsland, Badulla, 
Ceylon; H. A. Townsend, 20 London Road, Clapton, 
N. .: John Perey Cox, 46 Elm Street, Cardiff: 
Frederick Elliott, 87 Milward Road, Hastings; Joseph 
W. Connell, 26 Finkle Street, Selby. 


Amps 20 to 21. 
Prize—105. 64. 


GEORGE JAMES ENDACOTT (aged 22) 22 Parr Street, 
Newtown, Exeter, 


CERTIFICATES, 

George Herbert Haywood, Albany, Western Aus- 
tralin: John B. Wheatcroft, 168 Crookesmoor Toad, 
Sheffield: William Arthur Cooper, 5 Willington 
Terrace, Kingsclere, Hants; Emmie L. Gulliver, 
Ridgeway, Kidmore Road, Caversham, Nending ; 
George Rees Gendle, 2 Loverings Cottages, Dart- 
mouth, Devon; David Pearson Robinson, 35 Wood 
Street, Maryport, Cumberland ; John Robert Johnson, 
31 Osborne Avenue, South Shields: A. T. Mintern, 
High Street, Henstridge, Somerset: Keginald Whit- 
taker, 121 Old Street, Ashton-under-Lyne, Lanes: 
Elsie Mary Messent, 433 Brixton Road, London; 
George Hails, 146 Grey Street, North Shields; Florence 
Chapman, 12 Boscastle Road, London, J.: Herbert 
Flenley, 19 Lothair Road, Anfield, Taverp.ol ; M. Annie 
Laurie, National School. Swalecliffe, Canterbury; 
Thomas John Smith, 62 Pavilion Terrace, Albert 
Road, North Woolwich; Eleanor V. Taylore, I Park 
View, Whitley R.S.O., Northumberland; Agnes Harri- 
son, 164 Bridport Street, Albert Park, Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia; Edward L. Hart. 14 Chancery Iase, Port of 
Spain, Trinidad, B.W.I.; Lance-Corporal Ernest 
Doubleday, Ist Battalion Royal Berkshire Regiment, 
South Barracks, Gibraltar ; Percy Bastow, 20 Rev nold- 
son Street, Newlund, Hull : Frederick Ward, 1 Leighton 
Villas, Dorset Road. Mottiughum, Kent; George 
Harding, 26 Henry Street, Tring, Herts. 


Orer Age. 
Prize—\Us, 6d. 
WILLIAM FIELDING (aged 25), “ Yarrow,” St. Patrick's 
Road, St. Anne’s-on-the-Sea, 


CERTIFICATES, 

Wilfrid James Lewis, 52 Oakthorpe Road, Oxford ; 
Samuel Donglas Baker Hughes, 88 Wednesbury Road, 
Walsall; William John Hall, 44 Erskine Road, South 
Shields ; James Dawson Haley, 4 Raeberry Street, New 
City Road, Glasgow: A. A. Milner, The Vicarage, 
Gomersall, Leeds; Herbert Join Viex, Manor View, 
Alton, Hants: Augusta C. Coulscn, 4 Haeberry Street, 
New City Road, Gla-gow. i 


TO CORRESPONDENT&.— Zellers most he addressed to the 


Editor, * B.O.P. 56 Paternoster Low. 
private addresses of members of 
answered. 


Le tle? 


J. H. PASHEN.—The eggs of the Death’s Head Moth are 
laid on the potato and other solanaceous plants, and 
the caterpillar is found on the same plants, the eggs 
being laid there iu order that it may find suitable food 


ENGINEER.—Get the Regulations for the Examination 
of Engineers in the Mercantile Marine issued by the 
Board of Trade. It costs a Shilling, and can be had 
from the King's Printers,Messrs, Eyre & Spottiswoode, 
Printer Street, k.c. “The Enrineer's Handbook to 
the Board of Trade Examinations” is published by 
Reed & Co., 184 High Street, West Sunderlaud, and 
costs 12s. 64. 


Lix KRYR LiANG.—'The book can only be obtained 
second-hand. It is not on the list of any respectable 
publisher, and is absolutely worthless except as u 
curiosity. Most of the observations are erroneous 
and the theories obsolete, and it was not written hy 
the person to whom it is ascribed. 


* Southport Perfection." —A Sheep Dog sold for 3,000, 


Digitized by Google 


8 sent to 
the stam are not 
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a part be the same as the whole ? 
the contents of our “ Indoor Games " in a week or so. 


AN OLD UN. We know no more of the district than 
is in the Guide Book, which is very little; but, as a 
rule, camping is not allowed ou Government ground. 
and military men are apt to be abrupt in their 
methods under such cireunistauces, 


R. T. W.—It is either a Crucian carp or a goldfish, but 
the description is too inadequate for us to say which. 

4. M. Lawson and C. A. HADDOCK.—T'he cost depends 
so much on the loenlity and the carriage that it is 
impossible to say. The wood is the chief item, and 
the eost of that you can ascertain by asking at the 
nearest Cimber yard. 

Car Irr.—It would be impossible to say without 
seeing her. She seems to have had a blow across 
the spine. Feed her extra well; creamy milk and 
plenty of meat. 


BAD Hahirs (Nemo).—Give them up or stand the 


consequeuces. We have no patience with boys like 
vou. 


1. The fruit is a part of the vegetable. How can 
2. We may give 


INDIGESTION (F. S. W.).—There is no “ "ure" 
gestion. Different cases need different ir 
but avoidance of bad habits, smoki ag, | 
fresh air day and night and the cold b 
make a man of you, T 


VARICORK VEINS.—These are always mor 
serious, as thev prevent one from in 
exercise, and will throw you at Government 
tions. Show them to a doctor. A 4, 


CANARY LOSING FEATHERS (F. D 
us how you feed and treat, so we are bg 
Fresh air is most important, pass water, ne 
no hemp, just plain black and white seeda. : 

ONE IN DistrReSs.—Read back “Correspon 
back monthly“ Doings.” a 


Firs IN Docs (Mrs. II.). — He is too fat. | 
meat and less floar food, Don't chain. 
Bromile of potassium, but a vete qd 
must prescribe it. 
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** At Fault." 
(Drawn for the ** Boy's Own Paper" by GEORGE RANKIN.) 
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THE BAFFLED MUTINEERS. 


e Wer is the matter, Tom? What do you 
want?" 

“Eh?” 

„Didn't you call out just now?“ 

* No." 

Curious! J wonder what it was that 
woke me up. I don't hear any noise on 
deck." 

* Something roused me up too, and yet I 
couldn't for the life of me tell vou what it 
was. As a rule I sleep straight through my 
watch below and don't wake up until I’m 
called to go on deck again. What is the 
tine? ” 


By Avec G. PEARSON, 


Author of “ A Strange Recapture;" de. 


There was a glimmer of starlight coming 
through the port of the half-deck, and by it 
I looked at my watch. 

** Exactly two o'clock." I said. 

“Two hours more for sleep," remarked 
Tom Milligan. But instead of attempting 
to continue his disturbed slumbers, he 
remained sitting up in his busk with his 
head bent forward in a listening attitude. 

Tom Milligan and I were fellow-apprentices 
in thesame watch on board the old Cleopatra, 
a fine wooden frigate-built ship, of a thou- 
sand tons register. "There were four of us 
altogether in the half-deck, the other two 


apprentices, Jerry Winfield and Podge 
Barrett, being in the second mate’s watch. 
The Cleopatra was bound from the small 
and little known port of Yinadong, Western 
Australia, to the well-known port of Adelaide, 


‘South Australia, and wa: four days out from 


the former place. With the exception of a 
matter of twelve cases containing gold in 
nuggets and ingots, valued at a little over 
twelve thousand pounds, that were stowed 
away in the after-hold, the ship was in 
ballast, for gold was the only export from the 
dusty, uninteresting, zinearoofed little town 
ship of Yinadong) that Seemed as though it 
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had been thrown up by the Indian Ocean on 
to the lonely stretch of desolate beach. 

* Look here, Tom,” I said, after a minute's 
silence; “ I don't somehow feel like going to 
sleep again just yet, so I shall go out on deck 
and sce what the weather is like. I wonder 
how it is they haven't struck four bells yet ; 
the second mate is such a stickler for 
punctuality in the matter of reliefs." 

As a matter of fact, I could very well have 
seen what the weather was like by looking 
through the port scuttle in the side of the 
deck house. But I wanted an excuse for 
getting out of my bunk, as such a thing as 
an apprentice turning out unless he was 
obliged to, when he had the middle watch 
below, was almost withont precedent; for 
an indcfinable feeling that there was 
something amiss had sprung up in my mind, 
although I did not care just then to give 
expression to my thoughts. Ever since that 
wretched gold had been on board the ship 1 
had noticed a change in the general demean- 
our of the crew. To my fancy they had the 
air of conspirators. Singing, yarning, or 
skylarking had given place to long discus- 
sions, carried on in low tones, as though they 
feared that their remarks might be over- 
heard. Whether this had been noticed by 
the officers I cannot say, but Tom and I had 
observed it, for, in the merchant service, 
apprentices are thrown into pretty close con- 
tact with the crew, at least during the work- 
ing hours. 

Jumping out of my bunk, I slipped on my 
trousers, and, crossing over to the berth door, 
which was now shut, although I am certain 
we left it on the hook, I turned the handle. 
The door was locked ! 

* We are fastened in, Ton ! " I cried. 

Tom Milligan was out of his bunk in a 
gecond, shaking at the door fiercely. 

„The key is on the outside,“ he exclaimed. 
“It has been moved. 1 don't like this busi- 
ness.” 

“ Do you think Jerry and Podge have been 
playing a trick on us? " I suggested; though 
in my heart I knew that such a thing was 
unlikely. 

“ There could be no object in their playing 
such a trick," replied Tom; “for if we 
couldn’t get out at eight bells to relieve them, 
they would be the sufferers.” 

There was the sound of a heavy footstep 
on the deck, and Tom rattled the door agnin. 

“Who is outside there?” he shouted. 
* Unlock this door, will you ?” 

“The door will be unlocked presently." 
replied a gruff voice. Don't make such a 
hullabaloo ! ? 

“Is that you, Prout?“ I asked. 

" Yes," answered the man. 

* Why are we locked in our berth ? ” 

"'lo keep you out of mischief. But the 
boss is coming along presently to talk to you, 
and you'll larn all that's good for you to know 
then." 

„»The boss?“ 

“Yes, Jim Hurst. 
'ere hooker now." 

Tom and I exchanged glances, and I noticed 
that his checks had turned pale under the 
tan. Iam certain mine had too. 

„What does it mean?“ I whispered. 

“Mutiny!” he replied in a hard voice. 
His eyes gleamed brightly, and he appeared 
suddcnly to have become a man. 

„Where are the captain and officers?” he 
demanded of Prout. 

* Safe under lock and key, the same as you 
are," replied the fellow. * But here comes 
Jim Hurst. Now you just take my advice 
und don't give him any lip." 

The door was flung open, and Hurst, a 
hulking ruffian who had joined the ship at 
Melbourne, appeared with three other of the 
mutineers, We noticed that they all carried 
revolvers. 


He’s in charge of this 


The Boy's Own Papert. 


" I don't quite know what to do with you 
youngsters," said Hurst, regarding us with a 
scowl of displeasure. “You're in the way; 
but all the same, as long as you behave your- 
selves and obey orders there ain't no reason 
why you should come to any harm." 

“ Obey whose orders ? " asked Tom. 

" Mine!" replied Hurst sharply. 
skipper of this ship now—mind that." 

Why have you mutinied against Captain 
Burton?" said Tom. He was a good 
commander and always treated you well.” 

" You stow your questions, my young sea- 
lawyer," growled Hurst, “ and listen to what 
I've got to say, or it will bethe worse for you. 
If you'll promise —I mean all four of you 
never to say a word of what you see and hear 
n board this ship for the next few days, but 
will pitch the yarn we'll make up for you 
when you get ashore, why, you shall have 
full liberty and maybe a nugget of gold a- 
piece at the end of the trip. Provided, of 
course, you don't try and communicate with 
the captain or mates, though there's small 
chance of your being able to do that.” 

And suppose we refuse?“ said Tom. 

“Why, then," answered the ruftian slowly, 
“you will be dumped ashore on Rowley 
Island— which is our next port of call— 
along of the skipper and mates. And I 
reckon your whiskers will have growed before 
any vessel heaves in sight of that bit of 
land to take you off. Wilkins is going to 
nuvigate us there, and he tells me it is right 
out of the track of ships." 

Wilkins,the man he referred to, had nt one 
time been mate of a coaster, but owing to 
some misconduct had lost his appointment 
and had his certificate cancelled. 

“This is a matter that requires careful 
consideration," said Tom quietly. 1 could 
see that he wanted to gain time. Lou 
know, of course, as well as I do, that an 
apprentice's first consideration should be his 
duty towards the shipowners. On the other 
hand, we don't want to be marooned on a 
desert island. Will you give us, sav, till break- 
fust-time to-morrow morning to talk it over?" 

Hurst seemed inclined to object to this 
arrangement, but one of the A.D.'s, an Irish- 
man, called out — 

" Arrah, now! Jet thim talk it over and 
thin go to slape on it. They can't do any 
harm if they're locked in their caboose.” 

“Very well, then," agreed Hurst. But 
don't you try to play any hanky-panky 
tricks," and he glared fiercely at Tom, **or it 
will be the worse for you." 

"Where are Barrett and Winfield?” I 
asked, for our two messmates had not yet 
put in an appearance. 

„What did you do with them?” said Jim 
Hurst, turning to Wilkins. 

“Lashed them to the rail forrard out of 
the way," replied that individual. 

Our two comrades were presently re- 
leased and joined us in the half-deck, look- 
ing very pale and scared. Then, with a 
parting injunction from Hurst not to at- 
tempt to break out of the berth if we valucd 
ourlives, the door was locked upon us and 
we were left to our own reflections. It may 
be guessed that they were far from pleasant 
ones, particularly when we had Jerry Win- 
field's account of what had taken place. 
From him we learned that the crew, most of 
them armed with revolvers—for the mutiny 
had evidently been planned out before 
leaving port—had crept aft, overpowered the 
second mate, and afterwards the captain and 
chief mate, who were sleeping below, and 
seized the ship. 

"As far as I could gather from the re- 
marks the scoundrels let fall," Jerry went 
on, “they intend to run the ship ashore 
on Rowley Island, stow the gold in the boats, 
and then steer for the mainland. What 
they intend to do after that I can}t-saycbut 
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I suppose they have some plan already cot 
and dried." 


" Very likely; for they seem so far to 
have acted on a well-organised scheme," 
said Tom. But couldn't either of you have 
managed to slip up on to the poop and give 
the second mate a hint that there was mis. 
chief brewing ? " 

„They nabbed us before we guessed that 
there was anything wrong about to tak- 
place,” replied Podge Barrett, and, after 
stufiing some oakum into our mouths to 
prevent us singing out, made us fast to the 
pin rail with a couple of reef earrings." 

* Well, what is to be done?" I said. “We 
have to decide by breakfast-time to-morrow 
morning whether we will throw in our Ic: 
with the mutineers or be marooned with the 
officers. It is a choice between two evils, 
but, for my part, I would sooner be marooned 
than become an associate of mutineers.“ 

“The same here,’ exclaimed Poder 
Barrett. 

' I suppose we are all of onc mind in tha 
respect," said Tom Milligan. Our place ıs 
with the officers, whatever happens. But 
there is no occasion to let the men knov 
that that is our decision before we are 
obliged to. We have got until breakfast- 
time, say eight o'clock in the morning. 
That means another five hours and a-half. 
Much may happen in that time." 

„True enough," admitted Jerry.“ Somc- 
thing may happen to put quite a different 
complexion on the state of affairs before 
eight bells of the morning watch." 

And something did ! 


The after-hatch of the Cleopatra. was 
situated in the space between the break oi 
the poop and the deck-house— usually termed 
the half-deck - occupied by us four ap- 
prentices. The door of our berth opened af, 
so that when we stepped out on deck wewer: 
within a few feet of the coamings of the 
hatchway—a fact that had caused the chief 
officer more than once to opine that one day 
we should all tumble headlong down the 
hold if we persisted in skylurkmg in the 
berth when the hatches were off. 

It was down in this after-hold that the 
cases of gold were stowed, and, of cours. 
the hatches were barred and padlockei. 
The mutineers, however, had secured the 
keys, which were always kept in the chri 
mate’s cabin, and shortly after seven o'eleck 
in the morning we heard them unlocking 
the bars and removing the hatches. 

Jerry, who had been watching the opera- 
tion through the keyhole of the door, turned 
round and whispered excitedly, *' They are 
going down below to break open the cases 
and share out the gold." 

* Already!” said Tom with a quiet smile. 
„They are impatient. I told vou someth. n 
might happen, boys, before the five hours 
had passed.“ 

* But how is this going to help us?" I 
asked. 

* Wait a little," replied Tom. *Can yo: 
see how many of the fellows are going below, 
Jerry?“ 

The whole lot of them, except the man à: 
the wheel and one fellow that they have let: 
to keep a look-out on deck, said Jerry. 

„Who is the look-out man? 

“Prout. But the only look-out he appears 
to be keeping is on his mates who have gort 
into the hold," answered Jerry, with a grt 

“Nothing could have happened better. 
exclaimed Tom. “Now, you fellows, lisien 
to me. If luck hasn't deserted us, we w. 
recapture this ship from the mutineer 
while they are still gloating over the god 
they hope to steal.” ' 

We all bent our heads together while Ten 
Milligan unfolded his plan to us. Briefs. v 
was.as follows: : 


* 


We were to call and ask Prout to hand us 
in some drinking-water, a request he was 
scarcely likely to refuse, and as soon as he 
opened the door a blanket was to be thrown 
over his head, he was to be gagged and bound, 
and shut up in the berth. Then the after- 
hatches were to be clapped on, thus shutting 
the mutineers up in the hold. The helms- 
man, even if he guessed what was taking 
place, could scarcely interfere, as there was 
a fresh breeze blowing, and, if he quitted 
the wheel, there would be grave risk of the 
ship swinging up in the wind, being taken 
aback, and sending all the masts over the 


side. In any case, if once we got the hatches 


on we could easily overpower him, for we 
were a sturdy quartette. 

„The success of the plan," said Tom 
in conclusion, “will greatly depend upon 
whether we can induce Prout to open the 
door. And mind, we can't stick at trifles. 
- If he straggles much, or kicks up a row 
when we collar him —provided he gives us 
. the chance—he must be stunned at once. 

Now, are we all ready ? ” 

„All ready!“ I whispered. | 

Tom and I stood, one on each side of the 

. door, with the blankets, Jerry Winfield had 

a couple of chest lashings handy, and Podge 

held the piece of wood that was to serve as 

& gag. 

Sing out for the water, Podge,” said Tom. 
“Not through the port, or he will hand it in 
that way. Through the keyhole, then he 
will be more likely to open the door. He is 
sure to be thinking of the gold, or his share 
of it, and his mind being occupied will 
mechanically follow your indirect sugges- 
tion.” 
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Podge nodded, and putting his mouth to 
the keyhole called out — 

" Will you please hand us in some 
drinking-water, Prout, or some tea? We 
have nothing in here to drink," which was 
true, “and we're parched with thirst." 

“You will have to content yourselves 
with water, grumbled Prout, as he slouched 
off to the water-butt and filled a tin pot. 

We waited breathlessly. Would he after 
all pass it through the port? No. He came 
to the door, we heard the key turn in the 
lock, and the next instant the door was 
opened. 

Here you 

Before he could complete the sentence 
Tom and I had flung the blankets over his 
head and shoulders and dragged him head- 
long into the berth. He struggled furiously, 
but we were desperate, and in three minutes 
we had him gagged and securely bound 
with the chest lashings. 

" Now then, boys! Quick! On with the 
hatches ! cried Tom. 

Podge Barrett and I seized one, Jerry 


' Winfield and Tom the other, and they were 


clapped on in a jiffey. Then the iron hatch 
bars were dragged across and the padlccks 
inserted in the staples. We heard a furious 
shouting down below, which we heeded not ; 
and the helmsman, who was cvidently getting 
uneasy, roared out to know what was the 
matter. 

Tom Milligan had possessed himself of 
the revolver which Prout had carried in his 
belt, and, mounting on to the poop, coolly 
ordered the helmsman to attend to his 
steering and hold his tongue. 

As Tom had him covered by the loaded 
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revolver, the fellow realised that this was 
a mandate which it would be advisable to 
obey, so he accepted the situation as 
philosophically us he was able to under tho 
circumstances. 

In the meantime Jerry Winfield had de- 
scended to the cabin to release the captain 
and mates, while Podge Barrett sat on the 
after-hatch, and listened with a placid smile 
to the ravings of the men shut up below. 

* Take off those hatches, do you hear? " 
roared Jim Hurst. “If you ain’t quick about 
it I will pitch you overboard when I come on 
deck." 

* When you come on deck," replied Podye 
calmly, *the ship will be in port and a few 
police-constables will be waiting to receive 
you. We have bottled you up, and mean to 
keep you corked tight until then. Ah, hcre 
come the captain and chief  oflicer! 
Perhaps it would be as well if you addressed 
any complaints you have to make to them." 

"The cap'en and mate!" muttered 
Hurst in tones of alarm. We're done, boys! 
The game's up.” It was for them. 

As the weather remained fine. the captain, 
mates, and apprentices managed to sail the 
Cleopatra without difficulty to Perth, the 
nearest port of any importance, where we 
arrived four days later. There the 
mutineers were handed over to the civil 
authorities, to await their trial for ‘ mutiny 
on the high seas.” 

As Podge Barrett watched them being 
marched away under police escort, bh» 
muttered thoughtfully, “I wonder where we 
should have been by this time if Prout had 
passed the water in through the port instead 
of through the door." 


-. 


CYCLE ACCIDENTS, AND HOW TO AVOID THEM. 


noBABLY there is no cyclist of any experi- 
ence who has not suffered more or less 
from that class of acc dent with which I 
head this, my final article. Some breaks- 
down are utterly unavoidable ; others, on the 
other band, ought seldom or never to occur. 
First and foremost, would you reduce 
accidents of this sort to a minimum, see 
that you get a really good and trustworthy 
machine. Acyclist's life in many cases may 
lepend upon the reliability of his mount. 
Too often, however, this fact is lost sight of ; 
znd a worthless article is purchased just be- 
cause it ia cheap, and a pound or two is 
saved. There are so many of these jim- 
- rack” articles now on sale, puffed by 
: specious advertisements, that no wonder the 
inwary purchaser is taken in. Let it be 
inderstood that a thoroughly good article 
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PART IV.—BREAK-DOWNS. 


cannot be bought under a somewhat high 
price. There is so much time and labour 
spent on a really first-class machine that the 
price cannot but be in proportion. The 
cheap machine, as exhibited in the shop- 
window, may look every whit as good, and 
novices may be loud in praise of its beauti- 
ful appearance, and yet it may be an alto- 
gether worthless thing dear at a gift. My 
own practice of recent years has been to go 
to a thoroughly reliable, but comparatively 
small maker—one who, as his output is 
limited, is enabled to put his individual 
attention into every article he turns out, 
building his machines to suit their riders. 
For such a machine, fitted with the best 
fittings, and as good an article as it is 
possible to produce, I pay the sum of 111. 
Lower than this, unless one is prepared to 


put up with tyres and fittings of inferior 
(and therefore less reliable) quality, I would 
not recommend anyone to go.* 

Next to the purchasing of & good machine 
comes the careful keeping of it in good re- 
pair. Depend upon it, it pays (often even 
saves time in the long run) to take trouble 
in keeping one’s machine clean. Quite 
apart from the look of the thing (and every 
one likes to be the possessor of a bright- 
looking machine), there is the protection of 
the cycle, by this means, from rust, than 
which nothing plays more havoc. 


- — 


* T have no wish to gir anyone a cheap advertisc- 
ment, nnd in these articles I carefully avoid mention of 
any particular makers, In case, however, any reader 
would care to profit by my experience in the orderin 
of a machine, I shall be glad to render him any help 
can on his addressing me, c/o the Editor.—A. G. R. 
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Then be careful to thoroughly overhaul 
your mount, especially before going a long 
ride. See that nuts and cones are well 
screwed up and adjusted, and your wheels 
properly centred. Many an accident occurs 
from the want of a little forethought here. 
It is, for instance, anything but an agreeable 
experience, when pulling yourself uphill, to 

¿suddenly find the haudle- bar, pin and all, 
come flying out of the frame, all because the 
nut was not sufliciently screwed up. 

Remember, too, always to carry your 
spanner with you—an adjustable one by 
preference, as you never know what part may 
come loose.. It is not a little tantalising to 
have to endure a break-down on some lonely 
road, all through the failure of some little 
fitting which the spanner you had left in your 
tool-chest could in a moment have set 
right. 

Certain parts of the machine particularly 
require attention from time to time. Not 
infrequently the front fork may be in a 
dangerous condition (e.g. through getting 
bent backwards owing to a collision, or being 
at any time-mended by its being passed 
through the fire) and the rider all uncon- 
scious of, it until it is too late. Truly 
enough, an accident of this sort may only 
oceur once in a rider's lifetime, but when it 
does occur it is often of such a character 
that the rider has no opportunity for more. 
Therefore my advice is, carcfully test your 
front fork, and leave nothing to chance. 

Pedals, too, demand attention. Even the 
right and left handed pedals that are in so 
much use now may gradually become un- 
screwed under the action of the foot, and 
finally hang by a mere thread which suddenly 
breaks away, perhaps (as twice in my own 
case) as you are proceeding up-hill or making 
your way in crowded traflic. 

Then there is the chain—a most important 
item in the structure of your machine. For 
this suddenly to give way, at the best. means 
considerable inconvenience to the rider, and 
very easily may involve an accident of a very 
serious character, One great cause of de- 
terioration in this respect is the want of ankle- 
work in pedalling. How often one has seen 
a cyclist mounting up-hill— pump, pump, he 
goes ; first one leg and then the other—bring- 
ing all his force to bear upon each down- 

stroke. The consequence is that the chain is 
alternately relaxed, and then as suddenly 
stretched ; jerk following jerk, until at last it 
gives way with a snap. Of course. What 
else could be expected with such treatment ? 
The remedy is even {pressare—otherwise 
ankle-work. See to it that each foot has a 
firm clutch of the pedal; which you proceed 
to pull back, thinking not so much of the 
down-stroke (that will take care of itself) as o 
the pulling the pedal round after the down- 
pressure has been exerted. This action may 
at first cause you a little aching across the 
shin, but that will soon pass away, and you 
will be surprised at the evenness and ease with 
which you are enabled in this way to climb 
a hill up which, before, all the ** pumping ” 
in the world could scarcely bring you. The 
chain, too, will show the benefit of the new 
treatment, and will last twice as long as it 
would otherwise have done. 

The chain being such an important part of 
the machine, and so much depending upon 
its not giving way, I recommend the use of a 
gear-case, as n preventive against rust and 
dust, and anything which causes friction. 
The life (not to suy the easy running) of a 
chain is also greatly extended by a frequent 
soaking of it (for a night, if it may be) in 
paraffin, preparatory to re-lubrication. 

In speaking of break-downs one cannot 
ignore punctures—the frequent source of so 
many detentions; sometimes, indeed, of 
serious accidents. 

As a rule, however, break-downs of this 
Bort ought not to last long. There is no 


reason now why everyone should not be his 
own puncture-mender. There was a day when 
(seeing that my fingers are only made cf bone 
and not of steel) it was simply an impossibility 
for me to get my tire off, and (to be allowed 
an Irishism) yet more impossible to get it on 
again. In these days, however, what with 
the new principle of wiring on, not to speak 
of the Clincher system of ridge and groove, 
this difficulty should exist with no one. The 
great thing to remember is, to be sure and 
never go a ride without your outfit. Water, 
of some sort, for the discovery of the place of 
puncture is usually not far off. A little rouge- 
powder also, inserted in the inner tube, will, 
under che use of the inflator, speedily mani- 
fest itself, even in the. case of the tiniest 
hole. 

“ Prevention," however, * is better than 
cure." It is perhaps impossible to insure a 
constant immunity from puncture ; but the 
exercise of a little care will largely prevent 
this class of aceidents. A great preventive 
in this respect I-have found to be the use of 
a leather “ splasher’’ attached to the bottom 
of the front mud-guard. A wire-nail, for 
instance, may be lying in the road. Your 
front-wheel passes over it, und, by its pressure 
on the head of the nail, causes the pointed 
end to spring up just as the driving-wheel is 
ready to receive it. There, at once, is all the 
material for a nasty puncture. Are you, 
however, carrying a “ splasher," the little 


Jones objects to acting as 
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and so he invented a simple contrivance—te 
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contrivance (which must be arranged so as to 
come within half an inch or so of the ground) 
catches the nail as it springs up, and the 
accident is averted. 

Another preventive, too—and one that is 
within the reach of all—is careful riding. 
Look where you are going. It is stones 
(broken macadam, ete.) that, as much as any. 
thing else, are the cause of puxctures. Many 
riders make light of this, and think to save 
time by riding over them. Fatal mistake ! 
In too many cases it is“ More haste, the less 
speed." Even, too, when no immediate 
result is manifest, the outer case under such 
treatment gets full of cuts into which the 
damp enters, gradually rotting the canva: 
and destroying the life of the tyre. 

It is a good thing, if you come so suddenly 
upon any sharp thing lying in the road that 
you have no time to turn aside, to quickly 
raise yourself in the saddle and thus take the 
weight off the tyre. 

Here one is much tempted to speak of the 
most serious class of break-down of any—viz. 
that which belongs to the rider himself 
Great has been the destruction of health and 
of life itself from over-riding. This is a sub- 
ject on which, however, I must not enter now. 
If, with the Editor’s permission, it should be 
my lot to deal at some future time with the 
matter of Cycle Touring, it may well come 


in for a little treatment under that heading. 
[THE END. ] 


Pace-maker to giddy scorchers when out cn his 
express motor tricycle— 


AUSTIN B. Pave 


toucled a button and the water did the rest! 
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The British Lion made Presentable! 
(Coiffure à la Louis XV.) 
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Ertract from a 

Letter: Last night 

we were at a concert 

in connection with 

Ertract froma Letter: “We went down to see Jones off yesterday. You know the school. It was 
the flaming red of his hair. Well, as the train did not start to suit him. he greatfun. Muggins, 
shouted to the guard: I say, old chap, how long is this old hearse going to our wsthetic science 


stand here?’ and the gunrd repliéd in good broad Seoteh : * Aweel, may be as master, sang an 
long, my laddie, as that danger signal of yours is on view there!“ You should awfully long and solemn song, and/escan’t understind yet why his exit was 


bave seen Jones!" accompanied by a peal of laughter, but Dicat Ww Bok enlighten him.“ 
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THE HOUME SICK CABIN-BOY. 
B Louis B. TISDALE. 


1 was a lazy errand-boy, as saucy as could 
be ; 
He hated going messages, to ran away to sen. 
They entered him as cabin-boy—he thought he was 
in clover— 
And then the good ship sailed away the North Pule 
to discover. 


The ship had hardly left the Thames—'twas barely 
off the Nore— 

When he, poor lad, began to feel as he'd ne'er felt 
before ; 

The ship spun round, went up and down, he thought 
she'd go asunder, 

And when the bo'sun “piped all hands" he piped 
his eyes in wonder. 


And then he tó the captain went to makc this 
woful plen : 

“Please, sir, may I go home again: I do not like the 
gea. 

Tt isn't what I thought it was; the ups ard downs 
are frightful. 

If it would only just keep still, I'm sure 'twould be 
delightful." 


The captain grinned a fiendish grin, and showed his 
tecth a lot, 

And next he raved as captains do—it's a nasty way 
they've got ; 

And then he said, “ Avast there, boy; just stow that 
fearful whining, 

Or else that rope's-end over there your back will be 
entwining !" 


One day they hailed a collier brig, which then was 
homeward bound, 

And as they passed the time o' day they passed a 
message round: 

“We've got a sick land-ubber here; we've in his bunk 
arranged him." 

A bargain then they struck, aud for a sack of coke 
exchanged nim. 


Aud now that boy among his friends, who like their 
little joke, 

Is always spoken of with glee as worth his weight in 
cote; 

He only smiles a quiet smile, he doesn't even 
murmur, 

But gives his mind to selling coals—of course on 
terra firma! 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


OCTOBER. 


The Boy Himself, Poultry Run, Pigeon Loft, 
Aviary, Rabbitry, and Gardens. 


Bv Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.S. 


HE Boy Hiw8ELF.—From letters before me I am 
convinced that our boys of the B.O.P.” are as 
willing to do well and tv grow up manly, moral, 
Christian, happy men, the pride of our nation, as any 
boys in the wide world. And mind you this, lads, 
without morality no man or boy either can be happy, 
becnuse we all have consciences, and these will assert 
themselves, in spite of anything that can be done to 
stifle and choke them off. Moreover, it gives me some 
considerable amount of joy to learn from these letters 
that boys are grateful for the advice I give from time 
to time in these pages in my slap-dasb, sailor fashion. 
Some of you are trying to conquer self. struggle 
on, I entreat you, Every victory gained is a step 
nearer to happiness and true manhood. The Scrip- 
tures tell you that you should “resist the devil and he 
will flee from you." This is gospel, of course, but | 
want to say something else: flee from temptation and 
sin if you do not possess the strength to face and fight 
it. There is no disgrace in doing so. Cultivate a 
determination to restrain all thoughts that may lead 
to wrong-doing. Turn away your eyes from beholding 
iniquity, or aught that may suggest it. As it is the 
fittest who survive. it is of course the weakest who go 
to the wall; so that lads who are not strong have 
often a harder battle to fight than their more healthy 
companions. All the more honour to them when they 
win, which they are sure to do. 
But there is only one way to become strong, and 
that does not lie in taking medicine of any kind— 
although thia may help—but in calmly and quietly, 


but determinedly, obeying the laws of health. Herc is 
«ome advice, then, for struggling lads: 
1. Do not lie awake in bel of a moruing. Never 


give way to any train of thought while in bed. 
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2. Bc up and doing wken you awake, no matter how 
long the morning may seem. But it hardly can feel 
long if you have books to read or studies to engage 
your attention, pets to see to, or walks to take. 

3 Get into that cold tub as soon as you turn out. 
Verily it is life to the nerveless. 

4. Take exerciae at same time every day. Join a 
gymnasium ; but see to it that you make no bad or 
careless companions thereat. 

5. Eat slowly and well of strengthening, non- 
fattening food. If you could get more oatmeal and 
less puddipg, you would grow up as healthy and strong 
as a pipe-major. 

6. Pray to Heaven to assist you. 
comfort, encouragement, and strength. You cannot 
do wrong, then, to make your life a prayer. Yet do 
not forget that there are means within our power to 
retain health, and we have ample instinct to guide us 
tothese. Heaven helps those who help themselves, 


THE PovLTRY RUN.—Autumn cleaning and repairs 
must be got over now, for foul weather is undoubtedly 
ahead of us, and it is a pity to leave a crack or 
“cranny” for disease to invade tlie fowl-house. 

Hlave you got your book on fowl-breeding? T wish 
you would study it. You won't make your fortune at 
this fancy, bat if you go in for good blood you may 
win many prizes at shows, and I would rather sec n 
silver cup on a sideboard won at a poultry show than 
one gained at so-called “athletics.” 

It does not signify how rough or rustic a poultry- 
house is, remember, if you have perfect sanitation and 
ventilation ; so the inside may be lime-washed and tlie 
outside tarred. A dandy-looking fowl-honse may 
please the eye, but it certainly does not secure success 
in breeding. 


TuE PIGEON LorT.—1 have seen pigeon lofts actually 
one foot deep in pigeons’ droppings—places that prob- 
ably had not been cleaned out for sume years. It is 
not only a bad-paying policy to keep birds in such a 
state, but it is positively cruel, and they are bound to 
degenerate, All animals avoid the filth that they 
themselves make, and I don't think that I am far 
wrong in saying that such mess breeds microbes 
inimical to the life of the animal that makes it. We 
are taught that pigs are uncleanlg in their habits. I 
admit that they are not over-choice in their food, but, 
for all that, they will always if possible keep n clean 
bed and have one corner far away from this for 
Sanitary purposes, 


Prayer gives 


THe AVIARY.—Be sure to «^ slat your favourite 
are fed and watered and teuded every morning betur» 
you sit down to your own breakfast. If you make this 
a rule you will not be likely to forget it. Many birds 
have long days of suffering through neglect. How 
would you yourself like to be deprived of food and water 
for a live-long day. I gucss you would not sing long. 
Don't give hemp seed. Neither canarics nor any otber 
birds need it, except when ill or moulting, and even 
then it should be given sparingly. 

No birds will thrive in a badly lighted and il- 
ventilated room. 

Larks should not be cage). It is cruel as a mile. 
Those that are have a peculiar kind of cage which a 
visit to any bird shop will explain better than words of 
mine could. They should lin ve a fresh turf every secon! 
day. Also plenty of pure clean water daily. They 
ought to be hung out of doors in fine weather, but very 
seldom in winter. Food: German paste, chopped 
hard-boiled egg and bread-crumba, bruised hemp seed, 
gentles. meal-worms, ants’ eggs. Give a bath of sant 
und wood-ashes. 

Linnets.—Canary, flax, and rape seeds. Plenty of 
water, and lots of green food. 

If possible, all drinking-water for the aviary should be 
filtered, and you should never give hard water. 


RABBITRY.—Have you a tool-chest? There is no 
nicer gift that a father can give a son; tha“ is, if tbe 
boy is fond of doing carpentering, and this may serve 
him in good turn in after-life, perhaps when campaign- 
ing. But now he might well put in some spare time in 
making new and roomy hutches. The driest of good 
wood should be used. 


THE GaRpexs.—Continue to tidy, make war upon 
weeds. Some one asked me the other day why evil 
weeds should thrive apace, while real garden flower- 
are so difficult to grow. The answer is simple enough. 
The Gowers we try to cultivate are in reality foreigners. 
while wbat we call weeds are really the flora of our 
native land. Well, with this number, another year i- 
concluded. Oh, dear ! how the time does fly, to be sure! 
It seems strange that the boys that I began teaching. 
as far as pen can teach, nearly twenty years ago, arc 
now men, out in the world, and probably married and 
possessed of families. Ah ! well, time will fly, vou know, 
but we're not going to repine nor let down our hearts 
10 I wish you all a truly merry und happy Nev 
* B.O.P." Year. 
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A FAMOUS FIGUREHEAD. 


(Just erected at the entrance to Portsmouth Dockyard.) 


T type of our ironclads has altered greatly since 
the first of them, the Warrior, was built. That 
vessel has long ceased to play her part in the British 
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Navy, but her figurehead, erected at the entrance 
to Portsmouth Dockyard, remains to keep her 
menory alive, and to recall the days of the trausi- 


tion from wooden to iron walls in our scheme cf 
national defence. The landsman accustomed to view 
a ship from a distance seldom realises how forrci-i- 
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able a piece of sculpture a figurehead really is crt! 
he sees it confronting and towering above him on a 


pedestal, 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


THE PREMIER AWARDS OF THE YEAR. 


third year of 

our special 

“ Medal?" Compe- 

tition is now com- 

plete, and we are 

able to give the 

names of the 
winners. 

In order to se- 
cure an absolutely 
just judgment in 
the final adjudica 
tion, we have had, 
as in previous 
years, to take into 
consideration a 
great many details 
—such as the re- 
lative importance 
of the different 
competitions, and 
also the place secured by the certificate- 
winner in the awards, as well as the actual 
number of wins in those awards. 

We find that no less than 122 Prizes have 
been awarded during the B. O. P.“ year as 
against 112 in our last volume, and the Gold 
Medal goes to WILLIAM Deane, 10 Burton 
Crescent, London, w.c. 

In the Silver Medal Competition for Cer- 
tificate-holders outside of the Prize-winners, 
the following were the results: 


May E. M. DoxarpsoN. 17 Certificates 
ALEXANDER H. Bay ey, and 

ATKINSON WARD : . 16 " 
w.T.Go»wiN . : . 15 : 


The only one of these who has not won a 
Prize is ATKINSUN WARD, 7 Oxendon Street, 
Leicester. Ile therefore takes the Silver 
Medal. 

In the Descriptive Competitions the winner 
of the Five Pounds is Ear, J. Bunney, 26 
Lentilfield Road, Ovenden, Halifax, who 
has won four ' Descriptive " Prizes. Jonw 
B. Wueatcrort has won three, and also the 


GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS, ETC. 


Descriptive one in the Christmas Part. This 
latter, however, as clearly stated at the time, 
does not count for the Medal and Five 
Pounds Prizes. 

During the year no less than 1,316 certifi- 
cates havo been awarded, and all parts of the 
world are represented by the winners. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


TO B. O. P.“ READERS EVERYWHERE, 
WITH HEARTIEST GREETINGS. 


ew : W* complete 
2 | our TwENTY- 
ze" Tarnp ANNUAL 


with the present 
number, and next 
week commence 
another VoLUME 
with a grand list 
of attractions. We 
would therefore 
ask our number- 
less friends of all 
ages the world over 
kindly to make the 
best possible use of 
the PROSPECTUS OF 
THE New Votume which they will receive with 
this issue, as now of course is the most suit- 
able time in the whole year for new sub- 
scribers to begin; and as we have pointed 


out before, a cheery “ send off ” is always 
a healthy stimulus to renewed and even 
increased exertions. The “ B.O.P.” still 
stands unrivalled in the powerful artistic and 
literary attractions, wholesome interest, and 
permanent value of its contents; and the 
Editor who prepared the very tirst number is 
yet at the helm. 


* * * * * * * 


The beautiful and valuable Corounkp 
PrarEs issued with the Monthly Parts during 
the past twelve months may now be obtained 
by weekly readers in a meat packet, price 
18. 6d. the entire series. THE TITLE-PAGE ron 
VoLUME TWENTY-THREE IS ALSO INCLUDED IN 
THE PACKET. 

* * » ** * * * 


As we have so often explicitly stated, we 
cannot undertake binding for our readers ; 
but this they should find little difficulty in 
getting done at a fair charge by local book- 
binders. We have, however, now, as in 
previous years, prepared handsome cases or 
covers, in which any bookbinder will insert 
the numbers or parts at a small charge. 
These cases cost 2s. each, and may be obtained 
through the booksellers in the usual way. In 
the post they are apt to gct damaged. One 
great advantage of using our covers is that 
the Annual Volumes then have a uniform 
appearance on one’s bookshelves. 


* * » * * * * 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


Ge” All Competitions announced in the 
present volume of which the result has not 
yet been published will be continued in our 
next volume, carly in which many new and 
most attractive subjects, with splendid prizes, 
will be started. 


B.O.P. Orrice : 56 PaTernosten Row, LONDON. 
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Good people all,both great and small, 
List Í to the wisdom of the sage, 33 
The proved philoſopher of the ade, ` CE 
| lo Whoever hath six pence, fayshe, 
PE Iy king of all that he doth yee, — z— 
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the extent of sixpence ; << 
a =F The finest cooky he can command, ger, 2» 
A To stay hi/ hunger on demand , JA, 
m Profejyor; who exhausted college 7 


To teach him their acquired knowledge, 
Kings who fit on gilded thrones ! 
To guard his body and if boner — 
To the extent of ix EH; 
But benefit far more will he 
Who purcha/ef the B. O. E; 
e Volume next week will start, 
o purchase ye the monthly part; 
ut eas) he fas doubt as 
Youll find that they are all oldout ; 
The who want thi/ splendid number 
| Pust be awake when other / slumber, 
Foliow the maxim you have heard 
About a worm & an early bird, 
Youll bleyyyour stars Ill guarantee, 
All those who take advice from meg 
And get the next month B.O.P — 
For -Sixpence S 
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A COLOURED FRONTISPIECE. 


(A second Coloured Plate is also given with the Number.) 1 


Off for the Holidays. (Drawn by T. E. DINNISON) . . -* 2 | The Holidays: Making the Best of a Wet Day. (Drawn i 
Approaching. By Jonx L 3 by P. V. BRADSHAW) ae d „ ate et ERE XS — 
Down a Crevasse. By G. A. HENTY. (Illustrated) e : UE m 8 in Canada. By W. S. JACKSON, B.A. . ‘ ‘ . 83 IN 
The Mystery of the Bell: a True Snake Story. By Louis BECKE 6 Climbing Cader Idris: Adventures on a Welsh Mountain. By i 
Paddy's Tame Ostrich: a Most Unreliable Traveller's Story. By IIC. v n ae 9. X % „ ee DD ME 
GEORGE STOCKMAN. (Jllustrated) . . + S UM eo RE 7 rero Trove. x ior 3 . 'd ux i 
The Sensitive Young Hippo. (Drawn by HALL LHORPE). ree Dou ie Men. By J. LEWTON BRAIN. (Illustrated) . . 37 WM 
A Borrowed Boat. By PAUL DM „ cut e da . . 10 Moth Taxidermy, or Stufing. By LINDEN HEITLAND. (Iiiust rated) 38 
. Footplate Ride: a Trip with the “Cornish- ** Oh, for the Holidays!” (Drawn by A. L. 
mau.” By HERBERT RUSSELL. (Jllustrated) . 11 TUCK) «| . „„ ot, uri 40 
Brother Brush! (Drawn by POWELL A Boy's Pedestrian Tour in Wales. 
CaasE). . 123 By W. J. CLUCA8 JOUGHIN <. > « . 40 
Some Winners at Our School Sports. äi 


(Drawn by T. E. DONNIBON) 


. Ghat about Straw Hate: Some Curious i 
A Memorable Camping Out: the Btory 


and Interesting Facts. By F. M. HOLMES . 


me Babes in the Wood! . . .. . 15 
& Club Run: Waiting for the Member of an Inondation. By BURNETT FALLOW . 43 
TED is always Late. (Drawn by M E 16 At the Mercy of the Enemy. 0. 5. 44 
1 Highland Shower. (Draw by dale 17 Concerning Chantoys: ee M uS 
ATR . . LJ . e e . . [LÀ 
2yole Touring for the Holidays. By CCC 
17 So Simple: the Jumping and the Sulky Six- 


pences. By SOMERVILLE GIBNEY. (lilustrated) 49 


The Wreathing Mists of Y Wyddfa. 
By ALFRED Co- Bend 
The “Handy Man" in China: a Go-as- 
you-plense " . . e . 0 . . 52 
Hunting in the Australian Bush. By 
the Rev. J. T. MATERR. (JHustrated) . . 55 


. 24 On the Pampas.—Gauchos Hunting Ostriches . . . . 83 


WALTER DEXTRR " è " " . " 
Phe Truthful Sign and the Unhappy 

Meeting 18 
The Chough's Nest. By James WESTON . 19 
A Desperate Plight. (Drawn by R. OATON 

WoOoDVILLE,RJ.). )))) 20 
Bott le-o'-Beer at the Mast- Head. By 

Capt. J. MASTERMAN, RW. 25^ ps . 93 


A Swimming Lesson! . 4 à M 
ERRY. (/lUustrated) . ‘ " 


Lost in a Blizzard. By O. E.P ; 

Cave-Hunting in the Holidays. By I. ALLxXN BARTLET. . .. 26 u n oket. By A. G. ALANBON, (Jilusirated) . . . . 

Courtesy in the Stone Age. (Drawn by P. V. BrapsHaw). . 20,29 | Sportand Pleasure. (Drawn by C. OROMBIE) ) . . . 01 
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Off for the Holidays! 
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How do we know they are coming? 
How do we know they are near? 
A bee in the garden is humming ; 


The wheat is grown full in the ear. 


And Thompson is constantly. talking 
Of how he has hit on a plan 
To get himself ready for walking, 
As far as he can! 


Their road-maps are strangely allurin 
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Approaching. 


II. 


And Williams is frequently reading, 
(Though that's not bis usual way); 
On fishery facts he is feeding 
Concerning the Tweed and the Tay. 
He talks with delirious rapture 
Of salmon and trout and the like, 
And says he's determined to capture 
A record in Pike. 


111. 


MacGregor is studying Murray— 
(Oh, not the grammarian. No, 
He never was given to worry 
On matters so dreadfully slow). 
His closest and keenest attention 
Is bent on a scheme for a dash 


Through Europe’s best places of mention 
With half.enough cash! 


IV. 


Jack Archer and Montagu D'Oyly 
Have taken remarkable pains 


To make themselves grimy and oily 


By looking to gearing and chains. 


They measure them every day. 
Of course they intend to go touring— 
That is, if they may. 


* 
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V. 


And thus to the kingdom of leisure 
This army is now on the tramp, > 
Each seeking some acme of pleasure . 
To gladden the holiday camp. | 
May wheelmen be ever “declining,” 
May yachtsmen be never “at sea." 
On ai] may the best sun be shining 
Wherever you be! 
JOHN LEA. 
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Down a Grevasse. 
By G. A. Henry, 


— SUPPOSE you are going 
to Switzerland again this 
year, Harpur?” 

No, thank you; I have 
had enough of Switzer- 
land to last my lifetime.” 

] “Why, I thought you 
were an ardent climber?” 

“I was a climber, Wills, but by no means 
an ardent one. I never could see the fun in 
it that some do, and certainly should never 
have gone above the snow-line if it hadn't 
been for Lincoln. He was my great chum, 
and we always went to Switzerland to- 
gether; he was mad on climbing—at least I 
used to consider it madness. Still, friends 
as we were, I could hardly say no when he 
proposed a thing. In the first place, because 
he is one of those impetuous fellows you 
cannot very well say no to; and, in the next 
place, because for the last two years his 
sister always went out with him. You 
know I married her three or four months 
ago, and she always seemed to me as 
a sort of guardian of her brother. She used 
to say to me before starting, ‘You won't 
let him be too rash, will you, Mr. Harpur? 
He says you are a capital climber, and as 
steady as a rock.’ 

“It was in vain I used to tell her that 
everything depends on the guides, and that 
it was a question of mutual trust all round ; 
trust in each other, and on the ropes. Still, 
of course, after that I had to join in every 
ascent he made, and if ever a man won a 
wife by hard work, I did. 

“Well, we set off one morning in high 
spirits—at least Lincoln was. I was resigned, 
and did my best to look as if I liked it, for 
his sister had come down to see us off. We 
had two first-rate guides with us, and we 
were going to attempt the Weiss-horn by a 
new line which Bob thought would turn out 
better than the one usually taken. 

“I think the guides had their strong 
doubts; however, the question was never 
solved, and never will be as far I am 
concerned. By ten o'clock the sun was 
getting hot, the snow soft, and the guides, 
after talking together, said, *It won't do to 
try an unknown line to-day, Monsieur. It 


will be bad enough by the line usually 
taken. Earlier or later in the season it is 
possible that one might get up by the line 
you propose, but we will not attempt it to- 
day; the snow is heavy on that side, and 
it's likely that there may be some heavy 
slides.' 

* * All right,’ Lincoln responded. * We will 
go the other way. Next spring I shall be 
out early, and we can try it then. What do 
you say, Tom? 

I am sure that that will be the best 
plan,’ I replied promptly. ‘I don’t so much 
mind climbing, though you know I am not 
so hot over it as you are; still, I say if we 
are to climb, let us take the safest way and 
not run risks in taking lines that even the 
guides don’t know.’ 

“We trudged along. By noon the snow 
had become unpleasantly soft. We were 
crossing a glacier, and were, of course, roped. 
Rudolph was ahead, and was carefully 
feeling for crevasses with his alpine-stock. 

“ Suddenly there was a shout behind me. 
I knew what it meant, and struck my staff 
into the snow, dug my feet in, and threw 
myself forward. I felt a tremendous jerk, 
but Bob and Rudolph had both thrown 
themselves forward, and as the ropes were 
of course kept fairly taut as we went, I had 
no fear that the weight of one man would 
pull us down. Yet almost as I felt the jerk 
I felt myself going. As I afterwards learnt, 
it was a crevasse some ten feet wide that we 
were crossing, and the snow that had 
bridged it was so deep that Rudolph’s alpine- 
stock had not gone through it. If we had 
been crossing it direct of course only one of 
us would have broken through, but, unfor- 
tunately, we were crossing it transversely, so 
that both I and the guide were on the 
crust together and both of us plunged out 
of sight. 

“It was a big jerk when I was held up, as 
both the guide’s weight and my own were 
on the rope. It was but momentary. I felt 
the strain slacken. Suddenly the blue ice 
wall seemed to shoot upwards, and I knew 
that the rope had broken. 

“T have always heard that men think 
quickly when drowning or falling. 1 could 


not have been more than a second or two 
in suspense, and yet I know I felt thankful 
that the rope had broken between me and 
Bob; he would be able to comfort his sister. 
Then there was a sudden crash, and | 
suppose that for a considerable time I was 
insensible. Indeed, I must have been, for I 
heard afterwards that Bob shouted down to 
me for half an hour, and then went away 
with the guide to get ropes, but without the 
slightest hope of finding me alive. 

“ When I came to, my first sensation was 

that of wonder where I was. Looking up 
as I lay, I coüld see a ragged hole far above 
me, and smooth walls of ice that seemed to 
me hundreds of feet in height, which, I now 
believe, were only about eighty. They 
sloped gradually towards each other, and 
were not two feet apart from where I was 
lying. 
When my brain began to act, I could not 
make out how it was that I was alive, aud. 
as far as I could tell, without a broken bone. 
It was not until I made an effort to sit up 
that I discovered what had happened. The 
unfortunate guide had fallen before me, and 
I had alighted on the top of him. We had 
both fallen upon our backs. He, of course, 
was smashed almost to a pulp; I, though 
terribly bruised and shaken, was practically 
unhurt. 

“It was some time before I could rise to 
my feet — partly from weakness, partly 
because the blood, with which my clothes 
were drenched, had already frozen with the 
cold. Asfar as I could see in the dim light, 
the crevasse extended for a long distance; 
the bottom was filled with fine snow, which 
had no doubt fallen before the bridge over 
the mouth was filled, and it was this, almost 
as much as the unfortunate guide's body, 
that had broken my fall. 

“I reasoned the matter out. It had taken 
us seven hours toget to the spot where l 
had fallen. The guide might get down to 
the village possibly in four hours. It would 
then take the best part of an hour to gather 
men with ropes, and so on, and to make a start. 
We had walked steadily, and even with the 
greatest efforts they could not get up in 
less than five hours. So that I could not 


calculate upon their arrival before fully 
nine or ten hours. The cold was severe, 
and I doubted whether I should not be dead 
before they arrived. 

„At any rate, I must keep moving, and I 
might as well see how far the crevasse 
extended. It would at all events keep my 
blood in motion, and I might find some 
place where I could get up. My alpine 
stock lay beside me. I took this, and the 
hatchet the guide had carried in his belt, 
and set out. At first very feebly, but gradu- 
ally, as I warmed to the work, the stiffness 
subsided a little. 

In some places I sank nearly up to the 
waist in the snow-drift; at other times it 
was firm enough for me to walk on the crust. 
{ found that I was gradually going downhill. 


This was to be expected, as, if the upper 
surface of the glacier sloped downward, as 
I knew it did, and the crevasse was of equal 
depth right along it, the bottom would 
naturally descend also. 

" How far I walked I do not know; it 
seemed to me many miles. I do not suppose 
it was more than one. It was dark, but not 
pitch dark; a faint gleam made its way 
through the snow crust overhead, and oc- 
casionally heavy drops of water fell in suf- 
ficient quantity to make the snow sloppy 
under foot. 

After a time it seemed to me that I could 
hear the sound of flowing water. I went very 
carefully now, feeling every foot before me 
with my alpine stock; and at length I 
became certain that the sound was really 


DOWN A CREVASSE. 


made by running water. There was now 
scarcely room between the ice walls for me 
to walk, and I felt that either the crevasse 
was closing in or that less snow had fallen 
here and that I was nearer to its foot. The 
slope became steeper, and I had to steady 
myself with my alpine stock each footstep I 
took. I remembered that I had my match- 
box in my breast pocket, and took it out and 
struck a match. 

* [t was fortunate that I did so, for a yard 
or two ahead was a black void. Sitting 
down and digging my feet deeply in the 
snow I approached the edge and, striking 
another match, I looked down. Some fifteen 
feet below me there was running water. 
I waited for a quarter of an hour before I 
made a movement; I was suffering from the 
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cold, and felt that my chance of sustaining 
it for another five or six hours was slight 
indeed. On the other hand, would it be 
ossible to follow the. water down to the 
oot of the glacier? Would there be height 
enough for me to breathe between it and the 
ice above it ? 
At last I determined to make the attempt. 
It was a desperate one, but my situation 
was desperate. I had at starting cut the 
cord close to the guide’s body, so that with 
that and some ten feet of the rope which 
had been between myself and Bob, I had an 
ample supply. I drove my alpine stock 
deeply into the snow, tied the rope securely 
to it, and slid down. 
“To my delight, I found that there was at 
this point some six feet between the snow 
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overhead and the water, which was about a 
foot deep. A match showed me that it was 
rock on both sides, and not ice. It was a 
natural watercourse. Possibly, when the 
sun was at its hottest and the surface of the 
glacier thawing, the water came down in 
sufficient volume to fill the whole tunnel. 
The wall was smooth and polished by the 
action of the ice in far gone times before the 
water had begun to flow down. 

“ Lighting a match occasionally, I crawled 
steadily on. It could scarcely be called 
walking, so stiff were my limbs and so 
exhausted was I. I had no fear of any very 
sudden fall, or I should have heard the 
water leaping down. I tried to think where 
the foot of the glacier was. I knew the 
country well. The village had been our 
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headquarters the previous year; and I 
fancied that it could not be more than four 
miles from the spot where we had fallen. 

** Surely, I said to myself over and over 
again, *I must have gone three times that 
distance!’ Still, I was encouraged by the 
hope that anyhow there must be some end to 
it. I could not feel my feet now, so bitter 
was the cold of the water; and several 
times I stumbled and almost fell At long 
last, however—it seemed ages to me—I saw 
a faint gleam of light in the distance. It 
must have been half an hour before I reached 
it, so slow was my pace, and even hope failed 
to greatly restore my strength. 

“ At length I issued out into the open air, 
climbed with immense difficulty over the 
morraine, and, when I reached the top, 
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dropped down on a boulder hot with the rays 
of the sun that was pouring down uponit. I 
was certainly insensible for a bit, though I 
don’t know for how long; but the heat of 
the sun presently revived me. I sat up, 
stripped off my drenched clothes, boots, and 
stockings, spread them in the sun to dry, 
and for half an hour lay and basked in the 
grateful warmth. Then I put on my things 
again. 

* [ knew exactly where I was now, foronly 
a week before we had made an excursion to 
this very spot. Half an hour's walk and I 
should reach the path by which we 
ascended. I reached it after efforts that 
it makes me ache even now to think of ; but 
I could do no more, and lay down by the 
side of the path to wait till some one came 
up or down. I knew by the position of the 
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CUN. HEN I was quite a child, a 

5 curious incident occurred 
in the house in which our 
family lived. The locality 
was Mosman's Bay, one of 
the many picturesque in- 
dentations of the beautiful 
harbour of Sydney. 

In those days the houses on the farther 
northern shore of the port were few and far 
apart, and our own dwelling was surrounded 
on all sides by the usual monotonous-hued 
Australian forest of iron barks and spotted 
gums, traversed here and there by tracks 
seldom used, as the house wasfar back from 
the main road leading from the suburb of 
St. Leonards to Middle Harbour. 

The building itself was in the form of a 
quadrangle enclosing & courtyard, on to 
which nearly all the rooms opened. Each 
room had a bell over the door, the wires 
running all round the square, while the front- 
door bell, which was an extra large affair, 
hung in the hall, the “ pull” being one of 
the old-fashioned kind—an iron sliding rod 
suspended from the outer wall-plate, where 
it connected with the wire. 

One cold and windy evening about eight 
o'clock, my mother, my sisters, and myself 
were sitting in the dining-room awaiting the 
arrivalof my two brothers from Sydney— 
they attended school there, and rowed or 
sailed the six miles to and fro every day, 
generally returning home by dusk. On this 
particular evening, however, they were late, 
on account of the wind blowing rather 
freshly from the north-east; but presently 
we heard the front-door bell ring gently. 

„Here they are at last," said my mother; 
* but how silly of them to go to the front 
door on such a windy night. Tormenting 
boys!" 

Julia, the servant, candle in hand, went 
along the lengthy passage and opened the 
door. No one was there! 

Shecame back to the dining-room, smiling. 
* Masther Edward is afther playin' wan av 
his thricks, ma'am," she began, when the 
bell again rang—this time vigorously. 

My eldest sister threw down the book she 
was rea ling, and, with an impatient exclama- 
tion, herself went to the door, opened it 
quickly, and said sharply as she pulled it 
inwards— 

Come in at once, you stupid things.” 

There was no answer, and she stepped 
outside on the verandah. No one was 
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sun that I had wholly miscalculated the 
time I had been making my way out. It 
was well in the west; but it could not, I 
thought, be more than five o’clock. In that 
case the relief party could not have arrived. 
By-and-by I heard voices, and soon I saw 
some ten or twelve men hurrying along, and 
behind them were Bob and his sister on 
ponies. . 

“ You may fancy the gladness of that meet- 
ing. To me it was doubly jovful, since Mary, 
in her joy at finding me alive, did not attempt 
to hide her feelings, which hitherto I had 
been in considerable doubt about. She had 
always treated me as her brother's comrade, 
and I had tormented myself in thinking that it 
was in that light only that she regarded me. 
I had fainted, I believe, when I first 
saw them coming, for I certainly had a 
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strong taste of brandy in my mouth wien } 
came round. I was too weak even to stand; 
but the men had got with them a litter, on 
which to carry my remains down if ther 
succeeded in finding them. On this I was 
taken down to the hotel. 

It was a week before I could move han- 
or foot; then I recovered slowly—oh, s» 
slowly. It was winter, indeed, by when | 
thoroughly recovered the use of my legs. 
Even then I required nursing, and Mary 
agreed to take the post en permanence. 
You will understand now why I have done 
with that district for good, and have nt 
the faintest desire of ever again seeing a 
glacier or even a snow-clad mountain. It 
sickened Bob too; and, as for my wife, she 
shudders when she hears even the name of 
Switzerland." 


Mustery of the Ba: 


A TRUE SNAKE STORY. 


By Lovis BEcKE. 


visible—and again the big bell in the hall 
rang l ` . 

She shut the door angrily, and returned to 
her seat, just as the bell gave a curious, faint 
tinkle as if the tongue had been moved ever 
so gently. 

“ Don’t take any notice of them,” said my 
mother. They will soon get tired of play- 
ing such silly pranks, and be eager for their 
supper.” 

Presently the bell gave out three clear 
strokes. We looked at each other and 
smiled. Five minutes passed, and then 
came eight or ten gentle strokes in quick 
succession. 

“Let us catoh them;" said my mother, 
rising ; and, holding her finger up to us to 
preserve silence, she stepped softly along 
the hall, we following on tiptoe. 

Softly turning the handle, she suddenly 
threw the door wide open, just as the bell 
gave another jangle. Not & soul was 
visible ! 

My mother—one of the most placid-tem- 
pered women who ever breathed—now 
became annoyed, and, stepping out on the 
verandah, addressed herself to the dark- 
ness. 

„Come inside at once, boys, or I shall be 
very angry. I know perfectly well what you 
have done—you have tied a string to the bel] 
wires and are pulling it. If you don't desist 
you shall have no supper.” l 

No answer—except from the hall bell, 
which gave another half-hearted tinkle. 

“Bring a candle and the step-ladder, 
Julia,” said our now thoroughly exasperated 
parent, “and we shall see what these foolish 
boys have done to the bell wire.” 

Julia brought the ladder; my eldest sister 
mounted it, and began to examine the bell. 
She could see nothing unusual—no string or 
wire, and, as she descended, the bell swayed 
and gave one faint stroke ! 

We all returned to the sitting-room, and 
had scarcely been there five minutes when 
we heard my brothers coming in, in their 
usual way, bythe back door. ‘They tramped 
into the sitting-room, noisy, dirty, wet with 
spray, and hungry, and demanded supper in 
a loud and collected voice. My mothcr 
looked at them with a severe aspect, and 
said they deserved none. 

“Why, mum? What's the matter?“ asked 
Ted. What have we been doing now, or 
what have we not done, that we don't deserve 
any supper after pulling for two hours from 


Circular Quay against a howling black 
north-easter ? " 

Fou know perfectly well what I mean? 
It is most inconsiderate of you to play sucb 
silly tricks upon us." 

Ted gazed at her in genuine astonishment. 
“ Silly tricks, mother! What silly tricks?” 
(Julia here trembled visibly as the bell again 
rang.) 

My mother, at once satisfied that Ted and 
my other brother, Vern, really knew nothing 
of the raysterious bell-ringing, quickly ex- 
plained the cause of her anger. 

“Let us go and see if we can find out,” 
said Ted. ‘ You, Vern, and you, Louis, and 
you, Julia, get all the stable lanterns, licht 
them, and we'll start out together—two on 
one side of the house and two on the other. 
Some one must be up to a trick!” 

Julia, who was a huge, raw-boned Irish 
girl, as strong as a working-bullock, but not 
so graceful, crossed herself, and began to 
weep. 

“ What's the matter with you?” said Ted 
angrily. 

"Shure, an’ there was tirrible murders 
committed here in the ould convict days,” 
she whimpered. ‘ The Polace Sargint's wife 
at Sint Leonards tould me all about it— 
there was three souldiers murdered down 
beyant on the beach, by some convicts, whin 
they was atin’ their supper, an’ there's 
people near about now that saw all the blocd 
and——” 

“Stop it,” shouted Ted, as my sister 
Fanny began to laugh hysterically, and 


Olive, the youngest, made a terrified dart to 


mother’s skirts. 

Ted’s angry voice and threatening visage 
silenced Julia for the moment, and she 
tremblingly went towards the door to obey 
his orders, when the bell gave out sucha 
vigorous and sustained peal that she sank 
down in a colossal heap on the floor, and 
Fanny went into violent hysterics (I assure 
my readers that I am not exaggerating 
matters in the slightest). 

My mother who was a thoroughly 
sensible woman, pushed us boys and our 
younger sisters out of the room, came atter 
us, shut the door and locked it. She knew 
the proper treatment for hysterics. 

"Let them stay there, boys,” she said 
quietly. “ Now, Ted, you and your brothers 
get the lanterns, and the little ones and my- 
self will go into the kitchen." 

We ran out into the stables, lit three 
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lanterns, and Vern and myself, feeling 
horribly frightened, but impelled to show 
some courage by Ted's awful threats of 
what he would do to us if we *'funked," 
were told to go round the house, beginning 
from the left, and meet him at the hall 
door—he going round from the right. 

With shaking limbs and gasping breath 
Vern and myself made our portion of the 
circuit, sticking close to each other and 
carefully avoiding looking at anything as 
we hurried over the lawn, our only anxiety 
being to meet Ted as quickly as possible, 
and then get inside again. We arrived on 
the verandah and in front of the hall door 
quite five minutes before Ted appeared. 

„Well, did you see anything?” he asked, 
às he walked up the steps, lantern in 
hand. 

"Nothing," we answered, edging up to- 
wards the door. 

Ted looked at us contemptuously. ‘ You 
miserable little curs! What are you so 
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frightened of? You're no better than a 
pack of women" (meaning Julia and sister 
Fanny). It's the wind that has made the 
bell ring—or, if it's not the wind, it is some- 
thing else which I don't know anything 
about, but I do know that I want my supper. 
Pull the bell, one of you." 

Vern, elated at so soon escaping from the 
horrors of the night, seized the handle 
of the bell-pull and gave it a vigorous 
tug. 

* [t's stuck, Ted. 
he said. 

“Granny!” said the big brother; “ you're 
too funky to give it a proper pull" and, 
pushing Vern aside, he grasped the pendent 
handle and gave a sharp pull There was 
no answering sound. 

“Tt certainly is stuck," admitted Ted, 
raising his lantern so as to get a look up- 
wards—then he gave a yell. 

„Oh! look there!" 

We looked up and saw the writhing, 


It won't pull down," 
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its spine in several places. 
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twisting coils of a huge carpet-snake, which 
had wound its body round and round the 
bell-wire on top of the wall-plate. Its head 
was downwards, and it did not seem at all 
alarmed at our presence, but went on 
wriggling and twisting and squirming with 
much apparent cheerfulness. 

. Ted ran back to the stables, and returned 
in a few seconds with a clothes-prop, with 
which he dealt the disturber of our peace 
a few rapid, but vigorous blows, breaking 
Then the step- 
ladder was brought out, and Ted, seizing 
the reptile by the tail, uncoiled it with some 
difficulty from the wire, and threw it down 
upon the verandah. 

It was over nine feet in length, and very 
fat, and had caused all the disturbance by 
endeavouring to denude itself of its old skin 
by dragging its body between the bell-wire 
and the top of the wall. When Ted killed 
it the poor harmless creature had almost 
accomplished its object. 


Daddy s Game Ostrioh: 


A MOST UNRELIABLE TRAVELLER’S STORY. 


ADDY 


O’Hara lived 
near the 
Lakes of 
Killarney. 
He was a 
brisk son 
of Erin in 
his way, 
but the 
times were 


— beautiful 
lake, envying the wealth of other men, more 
particularly of that ingenious countryman of 
his who was reported to have made his for- 
tune by causing his pigs to yield the finest 
streaky bacon by the simple process of over- 
feeding them one day and starving them the 
next, so that they became alternately fat and 
thin. 

At last, after revolving the matter over 
in his mind and consulting his “ shillelagh,” 
he decided to emigrate to America. So he 
tramped to Cork, and, after inquiring at a 
shipping agent's office how much a two- 
pound-ten steerage passage would cost, and 
finding that all the money he had in his 
pocket was a "rale Oirish clay pipe." re- 
solved to work his passage out, for which 
purpose he sauntered along the quay look- 
ing for a ship, when who should he see but 
his old friend and countryman Teddy 
O’Riley, just disembarking from a vessel 
from Africa. 

Amongst other things, Teddy was carrying 


a tall wicker-work basket, and after Paddy 


had saluted him he said: “ Teddy, my jewel, 


By GEORGE STOCKMAN. 
and pray what have you got in the 
basket?“ 

“Och, my honey,” said Teddy, guess 
what it is, and if you're right, then by the 
sowl of St. Patrick you shall have the young 
ostrich which is now alive in the basket.” 

“Wel,” said Paddy, I guess if it’s any- 
thing at all, to be sure it’s either a rale live 
ostrich or something else entoirely.” 

“Take it, my gem of Killarney,“ said 
Teddy; you were always clever at arith- 
metic, and, depind upon it, when his rivrance 
grows up to be a big creature, he'l be 
worth a hundred dollars entoirely, and be 
a fortune to you.” 

Such a bright prospect for Paddy so soon 
turned the tide in his favour that he 
abandoned all ideas of emigrating, and 
hurried back home with his prize. 

“Good luck to ye, Paddy,” said he to 
himself; “this good fortune even bates the 
pleasure of Donnybrook Fair. Arrah, my 
boy, ye have often lamented that your poor 
ould father never apprenticed ye to a bishop 
or some other respectable trade; but now 
I reckon your fortune’s made intoirely. 
Long life to Teddy O'Riley for his kindness. 
May he live till he dies, and a little while 
longer !'" 

Having arrived home, the first thing 
Paddy did was of course to open the basket, 
and then out scrambled the curious bird, 
looking all neck and legs. After getting 
over the effects of its cramped position 
while inside, it managed to stand upright, 
and then appeared about four feet in 
height. 

Paddy thought that such a grand creature 
should have a grand name, and so he called 
it “St. Patrick" after Ireland's national 
saint. 

His first anxiety was what to feed it upon ; 
but when he found that it was not at all 
delicate in its appetite, his next trouble was 
how to procure supplies. He thought of the 
plan adopted by a brother Irishman during 
the famine, who was reported to have put 
over his donkey's eyes a pair of green glass 
spectacles, and then fed him upon shav- 
ings, making him believe he was eating 
grass. But, alas! Paddy had no green spec- 
tacles. 


However, by dint of great self-denial and 
economy, encouraged by his future pro- 
spects, he managed to procure sufficient 
provisions to keep the bird's body and soul 
together; and it was with feclings of pride 
and delight that he viewed the rapid pro- 
gress it made towards maturity. 

As Paddy had neither space nor materials to 
build a separate hut for St. Patrick to reside 
in, he contrived the simple expedient of 
putting a collar round his neck, and keep- 
ing him chained up in the corner of the 
cabin opposite to that in which the pig had 
his quarters. The pig at first resented this 
intrusion, but after receiving one or two 
friendly digs in the back from the bird's 
beak, and a few stray kicks in the ribs from 
his foot, he appeared convinced that in this 
world he could not have it all his own way, 
and that it was better therefore to take 
things quietly; and accordingly he gave the 
bird as wide a berth as possible. 

In course of time St. Patrick reached the 
height of seven feet six inches, and, as he 
had now become quite familiar, was allowed 
to roam about the cabin unchained. 

One evening a heavy storm was raging, 
and the parish priest, who was passing near 
at the time, took shelter in Paddy's cottage. 
Being a man of research, and given to the 
study of natural history, he was greatly in- 
terested in the gigantic bird, which, however, 
surveyed him with rather an ominous look. 
As the storm continued with unabated fury, 
Paddy induced the priest (who was a con- 
genial man) to remain sheltered in his cabin 
for the night, and made him up a humble 
bed of straw in the corner. The priest 
simply removed his hat, and then curled 
himself up on the heap of straw with his 
long cloak drawn around him, leaving only 
the top of his clean-shaven head exposed to 
view. 

Paddy then left the candle burning for 
the general comfort of the establishment, 
and returned to his corner to sleep the sleep 
of the tired. 

No sooner were the two men fast asleep 
than the ostrich walked = majestically 
towards the priest, and, after gravely eyeing 
his bald tonsure, seemed to come to the 
conclusion that it was an egg which had 
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been left to be hatched, and, true to his 
natural instincts, he accordingly sat upon 
the priest’s head for the purpose of hatching 
it 


How long he renfained there it is im- 
possible to say, but Paddy was awakened 
from his slumbers by hearing deep muffled 
groans, mingled with fervent sentences 
from the Catholic liturgy; and on looking 
towards the priest, he beheld him struggling 
with all his might to dislodge the bird, who 
was with equal vigour trying to maintain 
his position, evidently being under the im- 


pression that, as the egg was rather a large 
one, it required an extra degree of force to 
hatch it. 

Paddy flew to the rescue of the priest, but 
the bird, true to his sense of duty, refused 


to move, and roared at him like a lion. At 
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At last he felt he was gaining ground, as 
the sleeve began to move. Then he sawa 
thick lump gradually passing up the bird’s 
long neck, as though it had a swollen 
throat, which was working its way upwards, 
and after one more desperate struggle 
Paddy suddenly found himself on his back 
at the other end of the cabin with his coat 
in a lump on top of him. 

Fortunately, the bird had not had time to 
digest the coat, though it was rather moist 
and out of shape; but while Paddy was 
restoring it to a wearable condition the 
bird, evidently desirous of being revenged 
for his defeat, commenced to kick him with 
his powerful claws round and round the 
cabin till he was nearly exhausted ; the pig 
in the meantime screaming with all his 


might, no doubt with recollections of his 
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last Paddy induced him to move by tempt- 
ing bim away with dainty morsels of food, 
whereupon the priest rose as quickly as 
possible, feeling that, if his head had not 
been hatched, at least it had been addled. 

After having somewhat recovered himself 
and seen the bird properly chained up, he 
returned to his slumbers, taking special 
care this time to have his head covered over 
so as to remove all temptation from the 
creature's eyes. On Paddy and the priest 
awakening in the early morning they found 
St. Patrick quietly looking out of the cabin 
window watching the sun rise, as if nothing 
had happened during the night. 

The following Sunday Paddy rose early 
to go to Mass, but on looking round for his 
coat (which by the bye, was the only one he 
had) was alarmed to find it missing. After 
parading the cabin in vain attempts to dis- 
cover it, what was his dismay when on 
looking towards St. Patrick he beheld the 
end of one of the sleeves hanging out of his 
beak! The bird, moreover, was evidently a 
little out of sorts, as it was standing limp, 
with the whites of its eyes turned upwards. 
Paddy now came to the conclusion that 

his coat was lodged in the stomach of St. 
Patrick, so he approached the wobegone- 
looking bird, and, having got hold of the 
sleeve of the coat, began to pull. Then for 
about half an hour there was a severe tug-of- 
war going on, the odds at first being greatly 
in favour of St. Patrick; Paddy’s anxiety 
being increased by the apprehension that 
the sleeve might eventually give way, and 
so the coat become lost to this world for 
ever, 


own former experiences, expecting his turn to 
come next. 

People in danger do not always make 
wise resolutions, but during these operations 
Paddy determined to take an early oppor- 


Paddy was obliged to yield.“ 


tunity of cutting the bird’s nails. However, 
at length he managed to coax him into a 
state of tranquillity, and, after finishing his 
toilet as well as he could under the 
circumstances, departed to go to Mass. But, 
alas! in nis hurry to go he quite forgot to 
fasten his cabin door, and as he was sitting 
at the entrance of the church busy at his 


devotions he felt something catch hold of 
his ear with a grip like a screw-wrench. 
The solemnity of the place prevented him 
from screaming out with the pain, but on 
turning carefully round he was alarmed at 
discovering St. Patrick had hold of his ear 
with his beak. In vain Paddy tried quietly 
to coax him to leave go; he was obdurate; 
and at last Paddy was obliged to yield, 
being led out by the bird, who would not 
relax his hold until he had regained the 
cabin and obtained the usual tit-bit from 


his master. Onc old woman in the church, 
who caught a hasty gianoe of the pair as 
they wae passing out of the door, declared 
she saw Paddy O’Hara being carried up into 
the clouds by an angel! 

Being now at home, and having securely 
chained up St. Patrick, Paddy's temper 
broke loose beyond all control, and he gave 
the bird such a thrashing with his shillelagh 
that he looked as if he had just returned 
from Donnybrook Fair. 

After this event Paddy never ventured to 
let the bird loose again; and poor St 
Patrick, having once tasted the sweets of 
freedom, never recovered his usual gaiety of 
spirit, but pined away day by day until he 
lost all his feathers and became so emaciated 
that when he stood upright in the twilight 
he looked like a clothes-prop. 

Paddy, having still hopes of getting the 
hundred dollars, tried to rally him with 
dainty morsels and words of comfort, but 
all to no purpose ; and one day, after giving 
Paddy a final kick in the region of the 
waistcoat, he rolled over and died. Paddy 
decently laid him out—for which purpose he 
had to place him lengthwise along the 
cabin—and, having dug a grave near at 
hand, he duly buried him, and, being some- 
what of a poetical genius, put the following 
inscription on a board at the head : 


* Here lies St. Patrick, & broth of & bird ; 
Though so rough he was quite & fipe creature ; 
When he chose to speak out he could make himsel! 
heard 
Quite as well as the very best preacher. 
He was dear to the last, and he diod like a brick: 
But here's the sad end of the story, 
For in parting he gave me a terrible kick, 
And then left me alone in my glory." 


b. n. — ——— 
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The Sensitive Young Hippo. 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper" by HALL THORPE.) 


1. “ Ub, you should try the Anti-Fat Cure; your figure is a disgrace to the river," they said; and he was so thin-skinned that he took it to heart; 
2. And consulted the Crocodile, who assured him that a course of his treatment would make a new being of him ; 
8. Which it certainly did ! 
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HEN Tate obtained his pa- 
] rents' permission to bring 
his chum Sinclair home 
with him for a fortnight's 
visit, he was highly de- 
lighted. So was Sinclair, 
and with good reason. 
The weather was promising, the house 
situated in the country, and in addition to 
other attractions there was a river. Be- 
sides, both boys were fond of fishing and 
boating. 

“I suppose your people don't keep a 
boat?" inquired Sinclair as they sat in the 
train taking them to Broadhurst. 

“No; you see, there's only the pater and 
mater and my little sister, and we're more 
than a mile from the river." 

^ But there are boats one can hire, I 
suppose." 

“Well, only one,” admitted Tate, who 
felt he had been giving too rosy an im- 
pression of the delights of his home. 

“ One's as good as a dozen,” said Sinclair, 
* if you can hire it.” 

"Oh, we can hire it right enough, so 
long as we can pay for it," he added. 

Before a week was over that question of 
payment became insistent. Mr. Butt, the 
owner of the boat, charged ninepence for 
the first hour and sixpence for each hour 
after; and, being a singularly obstinate and 
obtuse man, could not be got to see that it 
would be to his advantage to let his boat 
at cheaper rates, though Sinclair proved to 
him in the clearest manner that he would 
be a gainer. 

Tate was a great admirer of Sinclair's 
ingenious eloquence. Many a time had he 
envied the way in which his chum could 
"fake up" a story to get himself out of a 
row, or to hoodwink an inquisitive master. 

~ Butts an old beast," was Tate’s com- 
ment as they walked home after paving 
almost their last shillings for their after- 
noon's boating. . 
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GF Borrowed Boat. 


By PauL BLAKE. 


CHAPTER I. 


* I suppose you've never borrowed 
his boat,” suggested Sinclair. 

“ No chance: he's pottering about 
the place all day, and when he isn't 
there his son or Mrs. Butt is on the 
look-out." 

The next morning Sinclair sur- 
prised Tate by asking him how he 
would like a day on the river. In 
view of the state of their finances 
the question seemed sarcastic. 

" Why, I've only got a shilling, 
and you told me you were hard up 
tov.” 

"But perhaps 'twon't cost us 
much," replied Sinclair. * Can you 
get some sandwiches, and leave to 
be out for the day?” 

“Oh, yes; that's all right.” 

Permission to absent themselves 

- from lunch and spend the day fish- 

ing was easily obtained. Tate was 

still in ignorance of his companion’s 

. plans when they started for the 
river. 

“Don’t be in a hurry,” replied 
Sinclair; “ perbaps it won't come 
off, and then you won't be disap- 
pointed." 

* Shan't I, though!“ 

* How many are there in Mr. Butt’ 
house?” asked Sinclair. | 

„There's old Butt and his wife 
and his son, and there's a girl who's 
‘a niece, I think—a sort of servant.” 


. 
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„Well, look over the river, and see if ~ 


they're all there." 

Tate looked, and saw to his surprise the 
whole family in gala array, about to mount 
an old-fashioned trap. Mrs. Butt had white 
feathers in her hat, and the men and pony 
wore favours. 

“Why, it’s a wedding !" cried Tate. 

" Yes, old Butt's nephew at Mapleton 
Farm is going to be married to-day." 

" How did you know?!“ 

“The son told me yesterday when you 
were with old Butt baling out the boat." 

“I see!” cried Tate admiringly. “You 
mean we can borrow the boat to-day.” 

„We won't call it that," replied Sinclair. 
* Of course we want to hire it, but if there's 
no one to let it out, there can be no harm in 
our taking it out ourselves." 

* Of course not," acquiesced Tate with a 
grin. 

* Now they're off!” said Sinclair, as Mr. 
Butt mounted the trap. * How far is it to 
Mapleton Farm?” 

“ Oh, about eight miles." 

“That wil take them an hour; then 
there's the wedding, and the breakfast, and 
the drive back. I think we can reckon they 
won't hurry home." 

They always have a dance after a wed- 
ding in the country," said Tate. 

"'Ihen they won't be back till night in 
that case. So much the better; and now, as 


they're out of sight, let's get over the bridge.“ 


They were soon by the cottage, the door 
of which was close shut. Sinclair went up 
to it and knocked. There was no reply. 

“Dear! dear!” he remarked to his friend, 
“how annoying | No one at home, and I want 
to hire the boat!” 

Tate grinned in reply and went to the end 
of the garden where lay the boat; he didn't 
see the fun of losing any more time. He 
gave a whistle of surprise as he saw her. 

"Isay! here's a swindle. The old villain 
has padlocked her!“ 


* So he has! 
he must be!” 

The chain from the bow was twisted round 
a post and padlocked. The boys tried in 
vain to get the loop of the chain over the 
top: the length was not sufficient. Then 
Tate had a brilliant idea. If only they 
could pull up the stake, of what use woud 
the padlock be? 

No one was in sight. A few minutes 
vigorous exertion so far loosened the stake 
that they managed to pull it over sideways 
in the mud. In this position it was fairly 
easy to persuade the chain to slip ott. 
Nothing prevented them now from embark- 
ing. 
"We'd better go down the river," said 
Tate. Sinclair agreed without asking why. 
Mapleton was up the river. 


What a suspicious old brute 


CHAPTER II. 


THE two boys had a very successful morn- 
ing. After pulling a couple of miles they 
lay up and fished, catching a few roach and 
some dace. When lunch-time arrived, they 
found they had forgotten to bring anything 
to drink, so Tate volunteered to go to a 
neighbouring tavern and get some ginger- 
beer. 

„We can afford it, as we're going to have 
a cheap day,” remarked Sinclair. 

After lunch and another hours fishing 
they thought it wise to turn back: there 
was no sense in running unnecessary risk. 

"There mayn't be any dance for once,” 
said Sinclair, or perhaps old Butt isn't a 
dancing man.” ' 

‘Perhaps they've hired the trap by the 
hour," suggested Tate. 

I hope not, or the old miser will scarcely 
wait for the wedding." 

The stream was swifter than usual, or 
perhaps it seemed so only ; at any rate, it 
was very hot, and the boys were in a hurry. 
They crept along the bank to avoid the 
current, but that necessitated one of them 
steering, so they took in the rudder andi 
both pulled in mid-stream. When they 
were about half a mile from the bridge Tate 
stopped suddenly. 

" Listen !" he said. 
shouting." 

"So there is! It's old Butt!” 

It was indeed. He was running towards 
them along the bank, shouting his loudest. 

“I say, here's a go!” said Tate in a 
frightened voice. What shall we do?” | 

" Don't you be afraid," replied Sinclair. 
“TIl calm him down." 

This appeared unlikely at first. 

“ You young varmint !" cried the panting 
boatman ; you stole my boat! Ill have the 
law on you! You come in here at once and 
I'll lather the pair of you!” l 

" What's the matter?” asked Sinclair 
civilly. 

“ T1] show you what the matter is when 1 
get hold of you," cried Mr. Butt furiously 
** You just pull in here and give me back my 
boat." 

“Thanks; we aren't in such a hurry as all 
that,” replied Sinclair. “We'll come in fast 
enough if you'll promise to treat us properly. 

“Treat you properly? Ay, that I will: 
I'll knock your heads together." 

„Then we'll stay out of your reach till vou 


*'Phere's some one 


can talk civilly,” replied Sinclair, keepous 


the boat in the stream. 


* Civilly to a couple of young rascals like 
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you?” retorted Mr. Butt. Ain't I drove 
back eight miles to catch you? Didn’t Jim 
Stokes say to me just after the wedding, 
* Your boat's stole?’” 

«Jim Stokes made a mistake, that’s all 
about it," replied Sinclair loftily. ‘ Now 
just listen quietly fora minute. We wanted 
a day’s fishing, so we came to your house 
this morning and could make no one hear. 
So, as you know us very well, and we had 
hired your boat pretty often, we naturally 
thought you would have no objection to 
letting us have it to-day.” 

* Oh, didn't you? And what should you 
think I padlocked it for, eh?” 

“ To keep it from being stolen, of course." 

„Of course!” retorted Mr. Butt. And of 
course you had a right to pull up the stake 
and do what you jolly well liked.“ 

„Well, we're sorry you've hurried back,” 
began Sinclair. 

* You'll be sorry too fore I've done with 
you," interrupted Mr. Butt, mopping his fore- 
head. He was still wearing his tall hat and 
wedding favour. “This is going to be an 
expensive day for you, young gentlemen. 
I've had to leave my wife and the girl behind, 
and there'll be their fares home for you to 
pay to begin with." 

The boys looked at each other in dismay. 
Tate especially could not understand how it 
was Mr. Butt was able to withstand Sinclair's 
clear explanation. 

“ We must make the best of it,” whispered 
Sinclair; you back me up." 

„Of course, we're quite ready to pay for 
the hire of your boat,” he began, but I 
don't see how you can expect us to pay 
more." 

„Don't you? I wonder what Mr. Tate 
will say." 

Tate quaked at this threat, but Sinclair 
was quite equal to it. 


A BORROWED BOAT. 


* For one thing, he's sure to tell us not to 
hire your boat again, so you'll lose in. the 
long run." 

“Will I? 
shaver." 

" Come, be reasonable,” continued Sinclair 
persuasively. ‘ We're sorry for the trouble 
you've had, but how on earth were we to 
know that you'd locked up your boat and 
gone off to a wedding for the day ?” 

“Cos I told you," was shouted from the 
opposite bank. The boys turned quickly, to 
see Mr. Butt, jun., standing at the edge of 
the water. As their backs had been turned 
in his direction they had not seen his ap- 
proach; and as their conversation with Mr. 
Butt had been necessarily carried on in a 
loud voice, every word could be heard across 
the river. 

This was a bombshell indeed, and Mr. 
Butt took full advantage of it. 

“So you thought you'd have a day of it 
in my boat free gratis, did you?" he cried. 
* You thought you could pull up my stakes, 
and dirty my boat, and then come back 
quiet before I did; and nobody'd be the 
wiser, eh? I'll learn you!” l 

There was no reply to be made to this. 

“ He's got us on toast,” confessed Sinclair, 
in a low tone. "Pull up to the landing- 
stage, there’s nothing for it.” 

Making no attempt at reply, they sculled 
slowly up stream, Mr. Butt and his son 
walking on each side of them. The boys 
had a whispered consultation as they pulled, 
but there was little comfort to be got out 
of it. 

However, Mr. Butt tied up the boat and 
let them land without any attempt at 
violence. Perhaps he thought he had 
frightened them enough—perhaps that he 
would get more out of them if he did not 
take the law into his own hands, 


Il chance that, my young 
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They,almost wished he had before they 
parted. Ten shillings was the lowest sum 
which he would hear of, and it took all 
Sinclair’s eloquence to persuade him to post- 
pone immediate payment. But on finding 
that the boys did not possess the money, he 
finally consented to wait for it, holding over 
them as a threat that if payment were not 
made within a month he would summon 
them. 

What that might involve the culprits were 
not very clear. But they saw clearly enough 
that they must find the money, and foresaw 
a big hole in the half-sovereign ‘‘tip” which 
they usually took back to school intact. 

And the worst of it was that they could 
not ask their parents’ aid, for that would 
have meant telling the whole story, and 
they were beginning to feel a little ashamed 
of it. Not without good cause! 


SF Rootplate Ride i 


A TRIP WITH THE “CORNISHMAN.” 


By HERBERT RUSSELL. 


(Illustrated by Photographs supplied by the LOCOMOTIVE SUPERINTENDENT.) 


A\OING for a run with us?” 
| said the driver, holding 
his oil-can poised as he 
scanned the ‘“engine- 
pass” I extended to him. 
* Right you are, sir!” 

He bent over beneath 
the boiler again, to continue his work of 
lubricating, whilst I stepped back a few 
paces to take a good look at the engine 
which was to make the longest regular run 
in the world, without a stop, before climbing 
on to the foot-plate. The hour was about a 
quarter past ten, and the misty sunshine 
falling upon the locomotive that stood just 
clear of the twilight within the great span 
of Paddington Station, showed up the 
massive fabric of green and brasswork to 
advantage. 

I may be prejudiced, but I do think these 
Great Western express engines are the 
handsomest locomotives in the kingdom. 
The one I was now viewing, standing with 
its safety-valve lightly blowing off, and a 
curl of blueish vapour wreathing from the 
copper lip of its chimney, was one of the 
latest specimens of these splendid iron 
structures, So large were the proportions 
of its boiler, seated high above the rims of 
the wheel splashes, that the funnel was 
dwarfed to a mere stump. The long smoke- 
box, although not adding to the symmetry 


of the whole, yet gave it a suggestion of 
great power. The massive shape was 
radiant with the profusion of brass-work 
which is so lavishly bestowed upon the 
exterior of the Swindon engines. 

Indeed, it looked a locomotive well 


adapted to the task of whirling the seven 


long bogie coaches to which it was attached 
over a stretch of nigh upon two hundred 
miles at an average speed, from start to 
stop, of fifty-five miles an hour. But the 
driver finished his oiling job whilst I stood 
staring; and clambering his way along the 
framework into the cab, called to mein a 
cheery voice to come up on to the footplate. 

The scene here was very business-like. 
Betwixt the half-open fire-doors the furnace 
roared in an incandescent mass. The water 
in the gauge-glass seethed and bubbled 
furiously, whilst the finger of the pressure- 
gauge pointed quivering to the figure of 
155 lb. on the square inch. The injector was 
turned on as I stepped up into the roomy 
cab, and was feeding the boiler with 
racking, straining noises, which seemed to 
thrill through the whole engine. It was 
warm, but not uncomfortably so inside the 
overhanging shelter. In the tender, at my 
back, the coal was heaped as high as my 
shoulders, glistening with the wet which 
the fireman was playing upon it from a 
steaming hose, 


" Gentleman's going down with us, Jim," 
exclaimed the driver to his mate. 

“Oh!” said the fireman, eyeing me with 
an expression which seemed to suggest that 
he entertained a very mean opinion of the 
intelligence of any man who rode upon the 
footplate as a matter of choice. 

"My name's Warren—Jack Warren," 
continued the driver, blowing upthe vacuum 
brake, and opening wide the expansion gear 
as he talked. “Me and my mate here take 
the down ‘Cornishman’ every other day, 
sir. Tidy run to do without a stop, London 
to Exeter, isn't it? But there, these engines 
of Mr. Dean's are beauties for their work.” 

„What is the weight of your load?” said L 

He leaned over the rail to count the 
coaches, and replied, * About two hundred 
and fifty tons this morning— without the 
engine, of course, which weighs another 
ninety." 

All was now bustle upon the platform 
behind us; the shouting of porters, the 
clatter of luggage, the banging of doors, 
and finally the flutter of a green flag accom- 
panied by a shrill chirruping. 

“Right away!” ejaculated the fireman, 
swinging off upon the lever of the hand- 
brake. The driver jerked a sharp screech 
from the whistle, pushed open the sand jet 
gear to prevent the wheels slipping as we 
started, and then gripping the regulator, 

[began 
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began to open ít with short, spasmodic 
thruste, watching the platform alongside as 
a cat eyes a mouse, to see whether the 
engine moved. For a driver is sometimes 
bothered by the locomotive having stopped 
on the “dead centre," in which event he 
must reverse before he can start; hence 
that backward jerk which you occasionally 
feel just as a train is going off. 

But we had no such bother this morning. 
When Warren had shoved the regulator 


with increasing velocity. A long, quavering 
scream, and we slipped by the crescent- 
shaped platform of Westbourne Park; the 
driver notched up the valve-gear, and 
pushed the regulator over as far as it would 
go; the puffing from the exhaust steam 
quickened till it became a regular purring, 
whose beat it was impossible to count; and 
then Warren, raising his voice into a mild roar 
to be audible above the clatter and rattle 
of our progress, cried out: Now we're off!“ 
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upon whose ceaseless vigilance depended 
the lives of all in the train. The driver 
stood stirless as a statue, with one hand 
lightly resting upon the lever of the vacuum 
brake, and a slight flare upon his face owing 
to the fixity of his stare as he eyed the pro- 
cession of signals for ever springing into 
view. Occasionally he would raise his dis- 
engaged arm, and cause the- whistle to 
deliver an ear-piercing scream as we 
romped through a station, with porters 


about one-third the way along the indicator 
quadrant, I felt the engine give a swift 
jerk under my feet. It was arrested for an 
instant as it tightened the coupling irons 
connecting it with the train; a wool-white 
puff of steam belched from the chimney, 
followed by another, and then another; the 
grimy buildings on either hand began to 
glide very slowly past, and we were off. 

Our wheels slipped with a violent whirr- 
ing, which caused the engine to quiver, just 
as we drew clear of the platform, and in a 


breath the driver clanged the regulator to, 
and shut off steam. But after a pause, in 
which you might have counted twenty, he 
opened the throttle again. Slowly at first, 
and with deep measured puffing, we rolled 
away from the great London terminus. 
Then the beat of the engine began to 
rapidly increase; the burr of the wheels 
mounted into a low note of thunder; the 
footplate commenced to sway with swift 
staggering motions; and the sleepers in the 
shingled track alongside chased one another 


The Express Engine that runs the ‘‘ Cornishman." 


I placed myself in a corner of the cab, 
where I was well out of the way of the fire- 
man, and thoroughly sheltered from the 
pouring gale created by our headlong pace. 
Through the circular window, or spectacle- 
plate, I could command a good view of the 
line ahead. It was a novel sensation to 
stand upon that vibrant footplate, steadying 
myself by a grip of some convenient lever, 
and watch the landscape rushing at us. 
The melancholy-looking prison of Worm- 
wood Scrubbs was now abreast, sliding along 
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The Down *'* Cornishman '" approaching Bath. 


against the pale blue sky in a fashion that 
told me our own progress was already mount- 
ing toexpressspeed. Another train upon the 
up-line leapt into view round the bend of a 
curve, and flashed past with dizzy velocity 
amid a low-blowing cloud of steam, the 
coaches looking like an undulating streak of 
white light as they sped by in silence, the 
noise of their passage being drowned in the 
uproar of our own thunderous flight. 
Ensconced in my cosy corner, I could not 
but view with admiration the two men 


waving back the people upon the platform. 
The fireman plied his shovel with pendulum- 
like regularity; clanging open the fire- 
doors and dexterously shooting the black 
lumps into the red and roaring interior; 
breaking off occasionally to blow through 
the-gauge-glass, and to turn on the injector 
valves as the water sank in the boiler. 

* Warmish work this, sir," he shouted in 
my ear, mopping his begrimed brow with 
the cuff of his sleeve. It gives a man's 
muscle a bit of a doing to have to shoot 


thirty pounds of coal a minute for a spell 
of nigh upon four hours without a stop." 

I thought so too. He pulled forth a stone 
jar, drew the cork, and tilted it to his 
mouth. I asked him what was in it, and he 
replied cold tea, the beverage of all engine- 
men. 

We were now going at our "top speed,’ 
so Warren told me when he relaxed his 
watchfulness for one brief instant to turn 
his head and shout an inquiry as to how l 
was getting on? I can only compare that 


» 
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level headlong rush to the lulling motion of 
a sleeping-top; the Swifter our pace grew, 
the more smoothly the splendid engine 
scemed to run. It was odd to watch the 
roofs of the coaches beyond the heaped-up 
coal in the tender, j 
pursuit without ever 
us. 

Roaring betwixt grassy cuttings, or 
skimming the sinking landscape upon long 
sweeps of embankment, onward we fled. 
Bridges, telegraph poles, signal cabins, all 
whizzed by with incredible velocity. The 
sleepers of the passing rails were quite 
indistinguishable ; and as I watched the 
clouds of steam pouring in a ceaseless 
volume from the low chimney, I marvelled 
that the finger of the pressure-gauge should 
never recede from its steady record of 150 lb. 
of steam pent up within the rocking boiler, 

But presently the line opened out into a 
wide expanse of points and sidings; 
roofs of Reading 


“This is our first slack,” ; 
"Twenty-five miles an hour through here 
are our orders, and that's how they try to 
make us kill time“; saying which, he caused 
the whistle to screech vindictively. 

For all this, however, I am confident that 
we rolled between the long platforms at a 
speed that fell nothing short of forty miles 
an hour, Scarcely was the last coach clear 
of the station when the driver thrust open the 
regulator again, and in a very short time 
the ground was again spinning under our 
feet at the rate of sixty miles an hour. 

Between Goring and Pangbourne we came 
upon the troughs or reservoirs, and here I 
witnessed the interesting process of picking 
travellin£ at a mile a 
hung suspended beneath 


Then suddenly a fountain-like 
volume burst out from the manhole at the 
back of the tender, and cascaded in foam 
over the coals: the | 
to again, and in the Space of about forty 
seconds we had picked up hard upon three 
thousand gallons of water, 

We were keeping our time well thus far, 
fter glancing at his 


were set against us, and with a gesture of 
impatience the driver shut the regulator, and 
tootled forth protests from the whistle, But 
just as our pace was slackening to a mere 
crawl under the application of the vacuum 
brake, and I was fearing we should have to 
stop altogether, the home signal dipped, and 
away we sped merrily again amid a whirling 
cloud of steam. | 

Through the long straggling works of 
Swindon—the birthplace of our splendid 
locomotive—we dashed at a breathless pace, 
with a long vibrant scream echoing its 
warning amongst the buildings of the station. 
Twenty minutes later we came to our first 
tunnel I saw the black spot made by it on 
the face of the cliff, where the rails seemed 
to meet in a point at the end of a long deep 
cutting, looking so minute that the idea of 
our train entering it seemed ridiculous, 

“The Box Tunnel" shouted the driver, 
pointing through the spectacle-plate, * Hold 
on tight, sir, as we go through." 

The fireman lit a lamp, which gave a faint 
greenish light, The 
enlarged rapidly as we thundered betwixt, 
the rising banks of the cutting; a train on 
the up-line emerged 
vapour when we were within a few hundred 
yards of the entrance, and even whilst I 
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Watched the length of it appearing to view 
we plunged into the gloom, and in a breath 
the daylight was eclipsed. 

Our passage of that tunnel was to me 
Weird in the extreme. The dim light which 
came from the lamp in the cab revealed 
things in spectral and illusive proportions. 
The blackness seemed full of flitting shapes, 
occasioned doubtless by the clouds of steam 
from our chimney wreathing along the 
arched roof. The uproar was deafening, 
like one vast ceaseless roll of musketry. 
Once the fireman flung open the furnace 
the ruddy sheen sud- 
denly cast by the glowing mass within pro- 
duced a lurid effect, But we were. on a 
steep gradient, and our flight down the 
tunnelled bank was headlong. A tiny star 
glimmered in the midst of the darkness, into 
which I stared through the spectacle-plate ; 
it enlarged and brightened rapidly; the 
hideous clattering gave place to the familiar 
low thunder of the speeding wheels as we 
leapt into the daylight again, with the 
green shape of the engine glistening from 
the condensation of its own steam. 

We were two minutes behind scheduled 
time when we came to Bath, owing to the 
check at Didcot, and this 


On the outskirts of Bristol we again picked 
up water from troughs laid between several 
And now there 


The driver took 
advantage of this slack to clamber outside 


reason to think that any of the bearings are 
getting too warm. A perilous errand truly, 
with the wind pouring round the smoke-box 


going to fling the man clinging to the hand- 
rail, E 

By the time the dingy, dirty-looking 
district of Bedminster was behind us we had 
got into speed again. But a long stiff bank 
lay before us, and the engine puffed heavily 
like a labouring giant as she Climbed the 
ascent. The summit was reached at Flax 
Bourton, and then away we dashed again, as 
though the splendid locomotive were chafing 
under her enforced dallying, and meant to 
make up for it. ' 

Half an hour more and we were through 
Taunton. But now, as Warren told me, 
there lay before us the heaviest piece of 
work of the whole journey. We were about 
to climb the famous Wellington Bank. I 
needed not to be told when the ascent had 


was rising up an uncommonly heavy 
gradient. The driver unnotched the valve- 
gear to its full stroke, to give the engine all 
the power she could generate, and opened 
the sand jets that the wheels might not slip 
upon the metals. A tunnel lay before us, 
sloping sky wards; it was of tolerable length 
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in a very different manner from the style in 


I doubt if, by the time 
we emerged again, the train was Boing more 
than ten miles an hour. 

I had no occasion to ask when the brew 
was reached. When the full length of the 
train had drawn about two hundred yards 
Clear of the tunnel, the engine seemed ta 
give a little leap forward, and the puffs oi 
steam breaking from the mouth of the funne! 
quickened rapidly. The driver shut off the 
sand jets and notched up the valve gear | 
again, and a moment later he checked the 
regulator. I grasped the edge of the cab. 
side for support, for very soon the footpiate | 
was swaying in a manner that must have 
flung me off my feet had I not held on. The 


fashion that soon set my 
drunken mar, 
how a train could travel at such a pace 
j bodily from the metals 
For that was just the sense you got from 
that bounding flight of eighty miles an hour 
down the Wellington 


“ This is where we make it up, sir,” yelled 
Warren with a gratified grin, as he leaned 
forward to command à clear view ahead, 
gripping the regulator, and 
the other resting upon the brake. 

But I must confess that I was beginning 
to feel as if I 


and jarring of three and a-half hours were 
telling upon me, so that my limbs were 
beginning to tremble like those of a man 
with the ague, In fact, I had arrived at 
that stage when I did not envy the engine- 
man his daily life, and merely marvelled at 
the powers of endurance shown by those who 
run our great express trains by night and by 
day, year in and year out. 

I think Jim, the fireman, read what was 
passing in my mind, for after shooting three 
or four shovelfuls from the fast vanishiny 
pile in the tender, he shouted to me. 
“ Another ten minutes, sir, and we'll be at 
Exeter.” 

And sowe were. With brakes squeakinz. 
and the safety-valve blowing off in a furious 
hissing, we rolled under the roof of the biz 
station; and, as we came to a standstill. 
Warren pointed up triumphantly at tlie 
clock, exclaiming, Punctual to the 
minute !". ' 

My trip was at an end, for although the 
train was going on to the extremity of Corr.- 
wall, yet the engine which had brought it 
upon its first long stage from London came 
off here. I got down on to the platform 
after a few words of farewell to the men; 
but, tired and dirty as I was, I could not heip 
lingering to admire the magnificent loco 
motive until she was uncoupled and stea mes] 
away out of sight. The experience ot tha: 
run upon the footplate of the " Corni-hman 
was indeed a novel one, for which I am in- 
debted to the courtesy of the Great Wes tern 
authorities; and it gave me an insight inte 
the life and duties of that highly praise- 
worthy class, our railway enginemen, which 
Icertainly would not willingly have fore,one, 
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3T @hat about Straw Mats : 
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SOME CURIOUS AND INTERESTING FACTS. 


OUR straw hat could tell an 
interesting story if it could 


"Asa matter of fact,” it 
might say, "I am not a 
straw hat at all I am 
really a chip hat." 

“And what is a chip hat?” you would 
naturally ask. 

" A chip hat, as its name suggests, is made 
of chips, or, rather, slicings of wood. The 
fine slicings, or shavings, are of willow wood 
from Italy, plaited, stiffened, and no doubt 
coloured also, and made to look nice—but 
still of wood.” 

* What a deception ! " you exclaim. 

“Not at all,” remarks the talkative hat. 
“I am properly known as a chip hat and am 
only called a straw hat by courtesy—as the 
younger son of a duke is called ‘lord’ by 
courtesy. Or, may be, I am so called because 
I resemble a straw and to distinguish me 
from a tall silk, or round felt. And some 
folks don't know any better." And here its 
eye would twinkle, if it had one. 

Are thereany real straw hats then; or— 
as Bret Harte’s ‘Truthful James ' inquires : 

Are things what they seem, 
Or is visions about? 


„No,“ rebuked the yellow chip, visions 


are not about, and things are indeed what 


they seem—among most of my relations at 
least. But not many hats are made of your 
English straw. I heard my manufacturer 
tell a gentleman, while waiting fora train 
not a hundred miles from Luton, that only 
about two or two and a-half per cent. of 
English straw is now used for hat making; 
al the rest comes from abroad. I think,” 
continued the hat slowly and with its eye 
twinkling again, “that from his keen in- 
telligent face and way of putting questions 
without seeming to ask them, that gentle- 
man must have been one of those fellows 
who write in the papers.  Anyhow, he 
seemed to take particular notice of what 
my manufacturer said." 

„And what did your manufacturer say?” 

“ Well, he said that great quantities of the 
straw come from China and Japan, some 
from Italy, and some, I think he added, from 
Switzerland. It was in June 1900, and the 
troubles in China were becoming very serious, 


and he said the news. had already sent up 
Chinese straw-plait 2/. a bale.” 


that?” 
plaited ready to work up into hats, and 
these plaits are in long lengths which are 
tied up in bundles containing so many 
lengths each. And the ‘heathen Chinee’ 
packs up-the bundles with the best plaits 
outside, like some people pack strawberries. 
now, and we buy on the inside.’ 


interior is inferior, and perhaps neglects the 


‘ plaiting it does not pay; the China plait 
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price. The only way that I can see of 
reviving the straw-plaiting industry in 
Bedfordshire, which is the centre of the trade 
in England, is by building a factory and 
, enco ing the women to come there and 
plait for stated hours at a fixed wage. Still, 
some straw-plaiting isdone—probably of the 
better qualities—and the cheap China plait 
has benefited the hat and bonnet manu- 
facturing: part of the trade." 
“ Well, then, about the straw—is it cut 
as for corn?" | 
“No, it should be pulled up from the 
ground and then the ears should be cut off 
by hand.” The great object, of course, is to 
obtain the straw in condition, and only 
the best pipes should be selected. The 
sheaths are taken off and the straws assorted 
into sizes by being passed through sieves. 
Sometimes the straw is plaited whole—that i», 
cut into lengths without knots and pressed 
flat during plaiting; but a great quantity 
now is split and the plait composed of the 
split straw.” 
* It must be difficult to split the straw?” 


" Straw-plait!” you exclaim. “What is 


“Yes, the straw comes over to Britain 


“* But,’ said: my manufacturer with a laugh, 
‘we are up to John Ohinaman’s little tricks 
That is to 
say, he buys on the supposition that the 


better outeide altogether; so the trick does 
John Chinaman no good. Curious, is it not, 
that a quantity of the straw for straw hats 
is bought in a market in Mincing Lane?” 

* And is the straw wheat-straw 1 " 

„Mes, most of it; but there is some fine 
rye-straw that comes from Italy. It would 
not pay English folk to grow such thin straw 
here. But it makes fine straw for certain 


kinds of hats." „Well, the splitting instrument is delicate 
" And why-cannot English wheat-straw be and ingenious; it consists of a steel point, 
used? from which projects, a little distance from 


the top, several square blades at intervals 
apart. The point is pressed forward into 
the straw pipe and the blades, passing along. 
cut it into strips. 

* But the finest plaits now made are not 
split; they come from villages in Tuscany 
and are made from a fine bright wheat-straw, 
which is sown thickly in a thin, light earth. 
Allages of the people engage in the work, 
and it is said that the finer plaits so strain 
the eyes that the plaiters cannot pursue the 
task for more than two hours a day. Isup- 
pose this is the plait which produces the fine 
Leghorn hat; but, alas! Iam nota grand 
Leghorn—I am only a common chip." 

^ Never mind, Master Chip; you look light 
and bright and shield me from the sun, so I 
will not despise you; but fancy, a straw hat 
not made of straw, but of chips. You have 
chipped into the straw trade. It is really 
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It could be, only I suppose the work of 


has been so much cheaper. Then children 
don't plait now to the extent they used ; they 
must go to school. Some women plait at 
home between whiles, perhaps, of their house- 
hold or other work, and maybe sell it to a 
collector. He sells it to a middle-man who 
can afford to hold it till he collects a 
quantity, which it would pay a hat manufac- 
turertobuy. Thus you see it passes through 
two or three hands, and the plaiters cannot 
get the best price." 

"Why cannot they sell it direct to the 
manufacturers?“ | 

"Well they cannot afford to hold 
quantities, and I suppose it would not 
angwer the manufacturers purpose to send 
round and purchase little peddling lots. 
They can go to Mincing Lane and buy 
quantities of useful foreign plait at a cheap 
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The Babes in the Wood! 
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Ea WONDER how many of my 
readers, who may happen to 
be cyclists, have ever taken 
a cycle tour during at least 
a part of their holidays? 
Those who have, know that 
they have then tasted of the 
very best fruits of this very popular 
pastime. 

The purpose of this short article is not so 
much to tell the would-be tourist where to 
go, as to advise him how the necessary pre- 
parations for a tour should be made; although 
I give a few ideas for suggested tours farther 
on. 

In the first place, I do not think that now- 
adays parents need have any misgivings, 
so long as their boy can be trusted (and I 
am sure this applies to all my readers), of 
allowing him and a companion, one in 
whom reliance can be placed, to spend a 
week or so on their cycles together. Not 
only does it allow them that freedom which 
most boys desire to obtain, but it further 
teaches them how to get about in the world, 
and also the proper use of money for every- 
day needs—two very important items in the 
apprenticeship to life. 

As to the companion. In touring, one, if 
possible, should be older than the other; if 
not a school chum, then an elder brother 
(who is just home from Oxford, maybe), or 
even the father. 

“Twos company," says the well-known 
proverb, but three in a touring party would 
not be amiss—say a lad, his school chum, 
and the chum's elder brother. More than 
this number I would not advise going 
together, as it is always difficult to please a 
number as regards pace, distance, and route. 


A Highland Shower. 
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Cycle Pouring for the ffolidays. 


By WALTER DEXTER, 
Author of “ Cycle Novelties and Cycles fur 1901,” ete. 


We will presume, then, that you and a 
friend have decided on taking a tour on your 
bicycles, and have obtained the necessary 
permission, and the money too, an equally 
important item. The first duty is to con- 
sider the selection of your route. This will 
of course greatly depend on where your 
home is, and bow much time you have at 
your disposal. Later on I give a few 
suggested routes; with their help and the 
aid of friends a nice journey might be 
mapped out. Guide-books to the district as 
well as “ road-books ” must be consulted and 
the various distances noted down in a 
pocket-book. 

It is advisable, in my opinion, not to 
make any hard-and-fast rules as to the 
distance to be covered each day. It is the 
uncertainty of your movements which should 
make the trip all the more agreeable. You 
arrive at a quaint and pretty village—how 
nice it is tostay there one, two, or even three 
hours more than you anticipated. Then 
perhaps you find the spot so charming and 
the inn so homely that you decide to do no 
more cycling that day, so you put your bicycle 
away and take a stroll along by the river, or 
climb the hill and have forty winks in the 
little wood at the top. What matters it even 
if you do not wholly complete the trip as 
mapped out ? You are out for a holiday, and 
so you enjoy yourself as you think best. 

On no account, however, should you be 
tempted to cycle too far, nor too soon 
after meals. A good time-table for the day 
is, breakfast at 8 o'clock, start at 9.30, cycle 
twenty-five miles; dinner 1.30, start at 3.30, 
cycle twenty to twenty-five miles; meat tea 
at 7 or 7.30, and to bed at 10. This should 
be your utmost.limit, especially if you are 


. might find it useful. 


under seventeen years of age. Thirty to 
fifty miles a day are quite enough, when a 
similar distance has to be covered on 
the morrow and each successive day. 

And then there's the pace. Take it 
leisurely; cycle five miles and then have a 
good look at the scenery ; you've got plenty 
of time, for the days are long in the summer 
time. i 

So much for your route, of which you have 
made a rough outline. Now for your luggage. 
You don't want to take too much, nor yet, 
of course, too little. Into your tool-bag you 
can slip a comb (a brush is not a necessity) 
and a toothbrush. Soap is supplied at all 
English inns, although on the Continent the 
case is different. A small tablet, however, 
would not be amiss, and room for this could 
also be found in the wallet. 'lhen don't 
forget your mackintosh cape in its bag. A 
mackintosh doubtless often comes in handy, 
although the writer never carries one when 
touring, preferring to stop immediately if 
the rain comes on ; for perspiration under a 
mackintosh and getting cool again after the 
shower is over is likely to be more dangerous 
to you than if you got wet through and quickly 
changed—when there would be no choice 
but to go to bed and have your clothes 
aired | Collars you do not want, for you 
no doubt cycle in a cricketing flannel. For 
a nightshirt, an ordinary cricketing flannel 
is the best, as, in the first place, it is flannel ; 
and in the second, it can, at a pinch, be worn 
in the daytime, and you never know when you 
This flannel for a 
nightshirt, and another similar one to wear 
in chànge with the one you have on when 
starting, an extra pair of stockings, and three 
or four handkerchiefs should be sufficient 
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for a week. If the tour should extend 
over a week, then a fresh supply can be 
sent you to a certain pre-arranged address, 
and you can return the discarded apparel to 
your home by post. 

The above-mentioned articles should be 
all that you should require. Now, how shall 
we pack them? A plan which I have found 
very useful js to buy a square of waterproof 
for about a shilling, and very tightly roll up 
one's luggage into a roll about six or eight 
inches long. This should be covered with 
the waterproof and secured with an elastic 
band. The whole, a neat little roll, can then 
be securely strapped to the back stays of 
the bicycle between the mudguard and the 
saddle. Bags to fit the diamond frame of 
one's machine I, for one, do not recommend, 
as, besides getting into the way of one's legs 
when pedalling, they are very liable to be 
caught by a side wind, thus rendering one's 
progress very difficult. A neat little parcel 
as suggested above will, I believe, be found 
most convenient, and the waterproof pre- 
vents the contents from damage should you 
be so unfortunate as to get caught in a 
shower. 

Now as to the machine itself. Never tour 
on & strange cycle. Should it be a new one, 
give it à good trial beforestarting. See that 
it is in perfect order. Screw up all the nuts, 
oil the bearings, and see that the chain is in 
good running order, for you will vow never 
to go cycling again should you be stranded 
five miles from anywhere with a nut missing, 
or a broken chain, or such like. Your lamp 
should be trimmed in case you might need 
it, and the contents of your wallet turned 
out and if necessary made complete. It 
should contain a repair outfit, an oil can, a 
small screwdriver and a good spanner—an 
adjustable one if possible. Also a luggage 
label for use in casea train trip at any point 
should be found necessary. The pump should 
be fastened securely to one of the bars of 
theframe. Then, if you are a photographer, 
don’t forget your camera, with which to make 
a pictorial record of the journey. 

Never tour without mudguards, as there 
is no knowing when it will rain in this 
delightful climate of ours; and see that 
you have a reliable brake fixed to either the 
front or the back wheel. If you have a 
really powerful and reliable brake you will 
be able to ride down the hills with a com- 
plete sense of security; otherwise you might 
often have to walk, and walking with a 
bicycle downhill is, to my mind, even worse 
than pushing one uphill! 

Now that we are on the subject of hills, it 
is just as well to touch upon the question of 
gears. No doubt you already know much 


about the threadbare subject of gears, but 


perhaps the safest advice as to the best 
gear for general all-round touring is that 
practically given by Mr. R. L. Jefferson, of 
the “New Ride to Khiva” fame, who, in 
that ride, as well as in his previous cycle 
trips to Siberia and Constantinople, rode a 
gear of 58. That gear, or one of 60, is gener- 


aly considered the best all-round one for 


cycling, especially in hilly country. 
We now come to our last item, though by 


no means the least—I refer to the question of 


expenses. Naturally such a question is, in a 


sense, dependent on the style in which you 
If you want to 
stay in the towns and at first-class hotels 
you could not do it in the season under 
10s. per day. But that is entirely beyond 
the means of your allowance? Of course it 
is. And you don't want to stop at towns 


wish to conduct the tour. 


and at high-class hotels? No, of course 


youdon't. The homely, old-fashioned country 
wayside inn is the deau-idéal place for the 
tourist, where one can obtain a good evening 
meal—tea, cold meat, delicious salad, and 
she like; a nice clean bed, an excellent 
oreakfast of ham and eggs, tea or coffee, and 
toast, and an agreeable surprise when the 


bill is presented—3s. 


If one of the party is a member of the 
Cyclists’ Touring Club, whose membership is 
now nearly 60,000, a choice of inns, or 
Farmhouses, that make a specialty of cater- 
ing for the cyclist, can be made to suit all 
pockets, for every member of this great 
body is supplied with a list of hotels, inns, 
and 
farmhouses throughout the kingdom, one or 
more of each in every town and nearly every 
Against each is 


boarding-houses, temperance hotels, 


village in the British Isles. 
tabulated the ordinary charges for the dif- 


ferent meals, etc., and for single or double 
By this 
means suitable accommodation can easily be 
found, and you have a previous knowledge of 


beds and double-bedded rooms. 


what you will be charged. Each hotel, etc., 
specified in the list is under contract with 


the Touring Club to supply to all bond fide 
members the accommodation at-the ordinary 
tariff stated in the book, and in addition to 


this to allow such members a discount of 13d. 
or 2d. in the shilling, and make no charge for 


attendance at meals or for the storage of 


their bicycles. Such discount more than pays 
a years subscription to the club, which is 
5s., with entrance fee 1s. 
free copy of their excellent Gazette once a 
month. Cyclists under eighteen are not ad- 


mitted. The offices are at 37 Victoria Street, 
Westminster. Now for a few suggested 
tours. 


1. London to Land's End.—This of course 
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This includes a 


is a very long trip, but it can easily be accom- 
plished in a week. The whole route is very 
interesting, and the roads, except those from 
Chard to Exeter and Bodmin, are, on the whole. 
very good. The Cornish roads, though hilly. 
are excellent. The route taken is vid Staines 
(164). Bagshot (26}), Basingstoke (451). 
Salisbury (81), Shaftesbury (101), Yeovil 
(1221), Chard (140), Honiton (152), Exeter 
(168), Okehampton (1903), Launceston 
(2091), Bodmin (230), Truro (2501), Helston 
(2672), Penzance (2802), Land's End (2913). 
Excellent and cheap accommodation all the 


way. 


2. Hampshire and the Now Forest.—A 
delightful tour through some of the best and 
prettiest of England’s scenery. Starting in 
Surrey through Guildford, vid Haslemere to 
Petersfield and Winchester, from thence 
visiting all the places of interest in the 
New Forest, not forgetting Beaulieu Abbey. 

3. The Peak District.—Needless to say 
this is a rather hilly tour, and to see all the 
charming dales properly the cycle must be 
left behind once or twice. A good cycle 
tour round the district is vid Leicester to 
Derby, Belper, Alfreton, Chesterfield. 
Chatsworth, Haddon Hall, Baslow, Eyam, 
Tideswell, Buxton, Hartington, Dove Dale, 
Newhaven Inn, Bakewell, Matlock, Asb- 
bourne, and back to Derby. 

4. The Lakes.—As with the Peak, the 
lakes are best seen on foot. A good rouni 
trip may be taken as follows: Kendal, 
Bowness, Windermere, Ambleside, or Newby 
Bridge, Barrow, Furness Abbey, Broughton, 
Coniston, to Ambleside; Rydal water, 
Grasmere, Scafell, back to Ambleside; then 
to Keswick, Derwent Water, Buttermerc, 
Ennerdale, back to Keswick ; Bassenthwaite, 
Skjddaw, Cockermouth, Keswick, Ullswater., 
Ambleside, Kendal. f 

5. Wales.—From north to south, a trip 
full of varied scenery from the grandeur 
of Snowdon,. to Dolgelly, Aberystwyth, 
Caermarthen, and Monmouth. 

6. The Wye Valley.—From Ross to Mon- 
mouth and then to Chepstow, passing through 
the exquisite scenery of this famous river. 

We have by no means exhausted tbe 
beauty spots of England. All the rivers. 
the Thames, the Avon, the Dart, etc., are 
worthy of inspection on your cycle; so are 
the counties of Kent (the Weald especially). 
Norfolk, Somerset, and Yorkshire. Tco 
much space would be required to enumer- 
ate routes for all; the cycling papers, the 
C.T.C. road-books, and your friends must 
be your guides: we have only toucbed 
upon some of the best known cycling 
routes. 


The Truthful Sign and the Unhappy Meeting! 
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Fhe CGhough’s West. 


PA|ENKILLAS is a great head- 
land of precipitous rock 
extending a mile out to sea 
on the Cornish coast, 
and standing like a cyclo- 
pean breakwater to shut 
out the easterly gales from 
Carak Bay. Born in one of the many little 
coves into which its western face is broken, 
I was well acquainted with all its cliffs, 
caves, and coves. I had fished all round it, 
set spiller lines across the sandy bottom at 
its base, helped the crabbers to haul their 
“pots” from among its rocky roots, had 
climbed the most dangerous of its ledges 
after the eggs of ravens and choughs, had 
watched for schools of mackerel from its 
topmost pinnacles, and had contrived to get 
pretty well all the fun possible from it. 

As I look back upon these things now I 
often marvel that what appears to have been 
the easiest thing of all to accomplish there 
I never did—break my neck! 

In those days such a possibility never 
occurred to my mind, yet now, as I unlock 
the doors of memory and again go through 
those mad-brained climbing feats for the 
possession of a few eggs, I feel that I must 
have borne a charmed life. ‘Truly, I had 
some narrow escapes, but these only served 
to give zest to the adventures; yet I never 
seriously reflected that I was running any 
risks, for I had always managed, even if only 
by the skin of my teeth, to get out of tight 
places safe and sound, and there seemed to 
be no reason why I should not always do 
the same. I was surefooted as a goat, and 


could work round flying buttresses of rock. 


where to turn back would be death and to 


go forward was only possible by getting the 


toes on an inch or so of ledge and clinging 


to an uneven surface by the finger-tips alone. ' 


I positively shudder now as I think of some 
of those places, though I never thought of 
danger then, and had not yet learned how to 
shudder. 

A day came when it was declared that I 
had grown too big for my native village, and 
must leave it and go to London to seek my 
fortune. My uncle William had done so at 
mv age, and now he was manager of a large 
department in the, great warehouse of 
Butler & Co., of St. Paul's Churchyard. On 
my fifteenth birthday there came a letter 
from him to my father reciting these 
historical facts, and suggesting it was time 
his nephew Jack should follow his example. 
There was now a vacancy for a lad in the 
house of Butler & Co., which he could 
secure for me if a favourable reply to his 
suggestion were made at once. The com- 
mencing salary was not enough fora healthy 


By James WESTON. 


lad to live upon, but 
it would keep me 
decently clothed, and 
for the rest I could 
share with his own 
family. If I took care 
to conduct myself 
properly, he would 
answer for it that I 
should rise as he had 
risen. 

My father was doubt- 
ful of my fitness for 
such a life, but my 
mother was sure I was 
more fit than was 
Uncle William when 
he made the important 
plunge into City life.; 
and as I looked for- 
ward eagerly to the 
prospect of going to London, it was soon 
settled that I should go. 

I went, and enjoyed the changed con- 
ditions; but far more did I enjoy my 
summer holiday, which I invariably spent 
with the old folks at home, under the 
shadow of Penkillas, the great solid back- 
ground of my life. It was a delight to get 
back to the old surroundings and enjoy in a 
modified degree the pleasures of my earlier 
days. Itis true that City life had unfitted 
me for many of the old amusements ; but 
there was stil the beautiful crystalline 
waters of the sea to be dived into at early 
morning, there was stil the boating and 
fishing, there was still grand old Penkillas to 
be climbed and inland valleys to be ex- 
plored. 

Half a dozen years sped swiftly by, and 
I had made good progress in the house of 
Butler & Co., being now second in my 
department, with prospect of succession to 
the management of it should a vacancy 
occur. That summer, whilst at home, I had 
celebrated my majority. The following 
winter I got caught in a heavy shower on 
my way to business; but as I was tolerably 


hard and little susceptible to taking cold, 1 


paid but small attention to the matter and 
spent the day in damp clothing. The result 
was, I was laid up in my lodgings for nearly 
a week, and so prejudicially affected that, 
when in spring the usual influenza wave 
swept through the warehouse, I became for 
the first time one of its victims. When 
I again returned to work the effects of my 
illness were so patent that a few weeks later, 
when Whitsun came, the firm advised me 
to spend the holiday at home and make it 
extend to a fortnight in order that I might 
pick up my strength by gentle outdoor 
exercisc. 

To tell the truth I had been feeling a wee- 


bit homesick, as a result of the flabby con- . 


dition in which the “influ” had left me; 
and I gratefully seized the opportunity. 
Never had I been so eager to arrive at the 
end of the railway journey, and as I com- 
pleted the last few miles by water, never 
had the sea-air seemed so delicious or the 
cliffs and rocks so beautiful. It was now 
many years since I had seen the neighbour- 
hood under the influence of spring, and this 
circumstance gave it a charm distinct from 
my summer visits. Icould feel new strength 
returning to me, and was convinced that a 
few days would set me up again. 

Finch, one of my colleagues in St. Paul's 
Churchyard, was an enthusiastic orni- 
thologist, and as soon as he learned that I 
was going home for a rest he asked me to 
try to get him some eggs of the sea-birds, 


all of which were poorly represented in his 
collection. The rock-pipit, raven, chough, 


. cormorant, razor-bill, and most of the gulls 


were among his desiderata, and I promised 
to do my best for him, though I did not feel 
that I should be in fit condition to get them 
from the rocks myself. 

However, after a week’s quiet enjoyment 
of my native air, I persuaded myself that I 
was quite able to do a little cliff-climbing, 
and started off one morning for a scramble 
along the face of Penkillas. I had already 
made a visit to an outlying islet—the Shag 
Rock—and secured eggs of gulls, gannet, 
razor-bill, and guillemot ; but though I could 
see plenty of shag’s nests, they were on such 
narrow inaccessible ledges that I could not 
get at them. I knew they were plentiful 
along Penkillas, so, strapping an angler’s 
creel across my shoulder, in which my care- 
ful mother had placed several specimens of 
the inevitable pasty, and to which I had 
added cotton-wool and a candle for ex- 
ploring certain “holes” I knew well, I set 
out, telling my parents not to expect me 
home that day, as I should probably cross 
the headland and spend the night with my 
cousins at Porthjewey. I also took, in acoil 
around my free shoulder, about twenty 
fathoms of light Manila line, incase I might 
have occasion to descend a steep face where 
there was no foothold. 

There is no need to enter into all the 
details of my adventurous climb; suffice it 
to say I was well rewarded with many eggs. 
but I was also made aware of the fact that 
I had lost—temporarily at least—my old 
nerve and the goat-like skill in leaping and 
holding to the face of the rocks that were 
formerly mine. Two or three times I had a 
nasty slip upon the slimy crushed stems and 
leaves of wild hyacinth, with which many 
of the elevated slopes are covered. At 
length, as I was passing out over a shoulder 
of rock in order to get at a shelf where 
shags had nested as long as I could remember, 
I had a misadventure that might well have 
proved fatal—indeed, I marvel often that I 
ever was able to tell the story. 

I knew that this buttress was pierced by a 
tunnel that went right through, for I had 
discovered the place years before. The 
tunnel had a curve, so that light could not 
be seen through it from the sea, save only 
from one spot a good distance away from it 
and near the extremity of Penkillas. Con- 
sequently, it was not well known; but on 
mentioning the place to my father after my 
first visit, he told me that though he had 
never been there, he knew that in the old 
smuggling days it was largely used by his 
uncle, who was somewhat notorious as a 
plucky and daring importer of contraband, 
who had long defied the revenue officers, but. 
had disappeared at length after killing one 
of them. This great-uncle of mine was ex- 
ceedingly clever as well as daring, and laid 
his plans so well that the officers were 
always looking for him in the wrong direc- 
tion when he was landing a cargo he had 
brought across the Channel in his fast- 
sailing lugger. It was generally believed to 
be the result of treachery when, at last, a 
party of preventive men swooped upon 
him suddenly on the sands at Polcarne in 
the very act of running the cargo. His men 
fled and he was nearly taken, but, by shooting 
the leader, he was able to escape alone to his 
boat with a bullet in his own breast. It was 
almost certain that this bullet had proved 
fatal, for he was never seen again. 

] am getting away from the proper course 
of my narrative, though it will soon be d 
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that this digression has its importance. To 
resume. By crossing the tunnelled buttress, 
whose top was clothed with grass and sea- 
pink, I could get close to a ledge lower 
down which ran across over the mouth of 
the tunnel; and once before I had used this 
way to get to the shelf where the shags 
nested. 

It was a foolish thing to essay in my then 
condition of health, but what I had once ac- 
complished I felt I could do again. I could 
easily have lowered myself by the rope fm 
a higher part of the cliff straight to the 
shags nests; but I was not altogether 
satisfied with the only fastening I could 
secure for my line, so I tried what I thought 
the safer way. I had got half-way across, 
cautiously advancing my right fingers into & 
new crevice whilst I held on by my left hand, 
and then seeking a niche or a jutting point for 
my toe. I got the point of rock and was 
putting pressure upon it to test its strength 
when it gave way! At any other time this 
would have mattered little, for the grip of 
my fingers would have sufficed till I could 
get another foothold; but I suddenly lost 
“ perve "—a cold sweat broke over me—my 
fingers lost muscular power, and I fell! 


When the shock had passed, and con- 
sciousness revived, I found I was lying on 
my back, cold and numbed, with a dreadful 
pain in my head and soreness all over me. 
I was gazing up into a clear starlight sky, 
and it appeared to be evening, but I had no 
means of telling the hour, for my watch had 
stopped, and its hands marked 3.20 when I 
struck a match and looked at the face. I 
had but a dim confused memory of my 
uccident and the events antecedent to it, 
but I knew I was on rocks by the rugged 
surface, and I instinctively moved with 
caution, I managed to sit up, and felt for 
my cap. It was gone; and I discovered that 
my hair was wet and clotted together. The 
hand that made this discovery was also wet 
and in the starlight looked black. I knew 
this was blood from a broken head, and 
that it was blood, too, that caused my 
linen to adhere stiffly to my body. I under- 
stood now that I had bounded several times 
from rock to rock, cutting myself through 
my clothes, and finally had alighted on my 
back. I felt hungry and weak, but my 
creel was gone, though I felt sure it could 
not be far off. 

I do not know how long I sat there; but 
gradually I felt my brain clearing, and as 
my eyes grew accustomed to the light I 
fancied I could make out the form of my 
creel at a little distance. There was no 
moon to aid me, so I thought I would make 
sure by crawling that way. I managed this 
successfully, and found it was really the 
creel containing my pasties. Fortunately, 
they had been wrapped up in a cloth by my 
mother and pinned, so that they were pro- 
tected from the horrid mess of broken gulls' 
eggs by which the outer fold of cloth and the 
whole interior of the basket were saturated. 
'The candle was in similar condition, and I 
could feel that the wick was wet, so I wiped 
that part of it as dry as I could with my 
handkerchief and tried unsuccessfully to 
light it. Then I thought it would be wise. 

as I had to spend the night where I was, to 
craw] into the shelter of the tunnel, which 
was only a few yards away, because its floor 
was at a lower level than my late seat and it 
would be a trifle less cold there. 

I dared not trust myself to walk, my head 
still felt too bad; but I managed, partly by 
crawling, partly by shuffling along on hands 
and heels, to get under cover. On my way 
I came upon the coil of rope, and dragged 
this after me, as it made a more comfortable 
seat than the bare rock. Upon this I sat 
and leaned my back in an angle of the rock, 
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ate a pasty with avidity, and fell asleep. 
It had been my intention to make another 
effort to light my candle, and then see if I 
could not build a fire from the rubbish of 
matchwood, corks, and dry seaweed, usually 
found in such places; but sleep had fallen 
upon me too suddenly to allow of it. 

I was awakened by a shrill wailing cry, 
and, opening my eyes, beheld the strong 
daylight pouring into the tunnel. I was 
feeling stiff and cramped, but was otherwise 
much better than on the previous evening ; 
and as I sat and gathered up my memories 
of yesterday, and thought of the way my 
egg-collecting had been spoiled, I made up 
my mind I would keep my word to Finch, 
and take him some of the eggs he desired. 
How fortunate 1 had said I should not be 
home that night, for it had at least saved 
my parents a great amount of anxiety. 
Now I must pull myself together, and get 
back as wellas I could, but I knew it must 
be a slow process, and that I must keep as 
low down the cliffs as possible for fear of 
further accident. 

There is no shore along this side of 
Penkilas, only a litter of huge rocks 
tumbled from the cliff-wall above. They 
peep above the water at low tide and show 
smooth rounded tops, the result of years of 
pounding from the waves. Escape that 
way was impossible, for only in very few 
cases could you leap from one boulder to 
another, and even that would be impossible 
in my present plight. 

Again that wailing **chow-chow," and 
looking in the direction whence it came I 
had just time to catch sight of a bird of 
black plumage, with red bill and legs, that 
speedily vanished into darkness. I knew 
the cry. I knew the bird, though I had 
neither seen nor heard it for some years 
now; it was the chough, and there was 
doubtless a hole above in which it had its 
nest. To take Finch a clutch of chough's 
eggs would delight his heart, I knew, and I 
was determined to try it. Strange to say I 
had never taken a chough's nest, though 
Penkilas was one of the few places in 
Cornwall where they remained fairly 
numerous up till a few yearsago. This fact 
gave additional zest to the enterprise, and 
helped to send the warm blood coursing 
through my stagnant veins again, and made 
my limbs less stiff. Keeping half an eye 
upon the black space into which the bird 
had disappeared, I ate up my remaining 
pasty as a breakfast, and before long saw 
the bird fly out again. 

How was I to get up to this hole? There 
in the rocks that 
ordinarily would be sufficient hold for 
hands and feet, but after my misadventure 
I felt that some other aid would be advis- 
able. I got up and looked along the tunnel. 
There was plenty of wreckage there, includ- 
ing a couple of fair-sized planks, but on 
testing these with my foot I found they 
were half rotten, and well honeycombed by 
the borings of the ship-worm. 

I walked out to the end of the tunnel 
farthest from the place where I had fallen, 
and looked out upon the wall of cliffs and 
the boulders strewn beneath. At a little 
distance there was a spar of some sort 
sticking upright—the remains of some 
wreck that had washed in with a southerly 
breeze and got left. Could I get it? Idid 
not wish to scramble over the boulders if I 
could help it. The rope! I went back for 
it, and made a running noose at one end of 
it. Then I tried to lasso the spar from 
where I stood. Time after time I tried, 
and failed. Both eye and hand had lost 
their old cunning, and I was for giving up 
the attempt. What was to have been my 
last throw succeeded in catching the spar. 
Cautiously I tightened the grip, but it was 
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a long time before I could loosen the lower 
end from its hold in some crevice. 

At length the spar worked loose, and I 
hauled it in. It proved to be the mast of a 
small sailing boat, and was about fifteen 
feet long and in good condition. This was 
more than long enough for my purpose. 
Making a couple of half-hitches with my 
line round the upper end, I tied several 
loops in the line to serve as stirrups by 
which I could climb; then jamming the 
lower end of the mast between the rocks 
below, I stood it so that its upper end was 
in the chough’s hole. As I looked up to see 
that this was in the right position I could 
have sworn that a human face peered out of 
the darkness at me. I am not a strong 
believer in ghostly. manifestations, and have 
always sought to explain to myself that this 
was a mere hallucination due to the shaken 
condition of nerves consequent on my fall; 
but “back of my mind” there is always a 
feeling that for once in my life I saw a 
ghost, or the face of one. 

Slinging the creel over my shoulder, I 
climbed with ease to the top, and felt a 
broad ledge of some sort before me. My 
candle-wick was now fairly dry, and I 
managed to light it after expending about 
half a dozen matches in melting the wax 
around the wick. It would have been better if 
I had attended to this matter before ascend- 
ing, so that I could have carried the light 
with me, and so gradually warned the swarm 
of bats that now flew out excitedly, and 
almost startled me from my foothold. I 
found myself ina roomy cave about thirty 
feet in length—as I ascertained ona later 
visit—and varying in breadth from six or 
seven feet at the entrance, to double that 
width at the farther end. Looking around 
for the chough’s nest, I found it on a shelf 
near the entrance, and, joy! there were four 
cream-coloured, spotted eggs in it. 
Evidently the bird had not yet finished 
laying, for she was absent, and had not yet 
commenced incubation. I rolled each egg 
securely in cotton-wool, replaced them in 
the nest, and put this into my creel that they 
might travel without hurt. Then I tooka 
look around. 

My fathers reminiscences of his uncle 
came back to me with force, for there, piled 
against the end of the cave, were thirty 
small barrels, some of them empty, as 
appeared on rapping them with my knuckles, 
whilst others gave out the sound of fulness. 
An empty barrel of larger size stood on end, 
and on it was an old-fashioned lantern with 
the snuff of a burnt-out candle-wick on its 
bottom. I clean forgot my aching head 
and limbs, forgot the events of yesterday, 
in the excitement of this discovery. Here 
was the secret store of my brave, bold, 
wicked kinsman. I believe at that moment 
I almost felt proud to remember that he 
was my great-uncle! These kegs, no doubt, 
represented the remainder of the cargo he 
had been unable to beach, but had landed 
here under cover of darkness, hauling it up 
into this cave unaided on that fatal night. 
What was his after-fate? Why had he 
never returned to claim and distribute these 
kegs of spirits to his customers or partners ? 
Fixed to the ceiling I now saw a pulley- 
block, which had no doubt been used to 
haul up this cargo. It was all very interest- 
ing, and I should have a fine story to tell 
my parents that would serve to divert 
attention from my wounds and bruises. 1 
had better be making my way homeward. 

I turned to go, and, as I did so, struck my 
foot against something heavy, which gave 
out a metallic jingle, and a coin rolled 
along the floor and fell with a true monetary 
ring upon the rock beneath. Stooping with 
the candle, I saw that I had kicked against 
a small leather wallet, rotted with age and 
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falling to pieces. It was filled with gold 
coins --sovereigns, and guineas, and halves 
of both. On its face, worked in with brass- 
headed nails, were the initials H.B. Taking 
the whole thing into my hands to lift into 
my creel, beside the chough’s nest, I saw it 
had been attached to a belt, and—horror ! 
There, extended along the floor by the wall, 
lay the remains of a man, the skull, with its 
awful eye-sockets, appearing to grin at me 
as I put the hoard of gold into the basket. 
Yes; it was a skeleton, the mouldering 
clothing revealing the fact through several 
holes. It lay extended on its side, and I 
had no doubt that my father’s uncle, Hugo 
Blamey, had retired here to die of his bullet 
wound with a smile of satisfaction on his 
face that he had not fallen into the clutches 
of the law, but was dying as he had lived— 
outside it. 

Quickly I got down into the tunnel, and 
sat for a time at its mouth, basking in the 
warm life-giving sunshine, thinking on the 
strange events of the last fifteen hours, and 
calling to mind all I could remember of my 
father's uncle. He was, I had heard, a lone 
man without wife or child, and, so far as I 
could gather, my grandfather was his only 
brother. It followed that my father, who 
was an only child, was the direct heir to his 
possessions, and that this money in my creel 
was my father’s. It should make the de- 
clining years of my parents light and easy 
for them. Among my recollections of the 
stories told of this Hugo Blamey was one 
of a somewhat indirect kind communicated 
to me the previous summer by a genial old 
octogenarian, Captain Sawle, whose father 
had the reputation of being a keen smuggler 
also. The Captain himself avowed that he 
had never taken part in a smuggling exploit 
but once, and then he was of the tender age 
of eight years! 

„There's no harm in telling you," said 
the Captain, as we sat on the cliffs, “ that, 
when I was a little fellow, I was much given 
to minching [playing truant]. I liked to 
get along the cliffs instead of being in 
school, but sister, who was years older than 
me, kept me to my lessons as much as she 
could, though father, I know, didn't think 
much of schools for boys of spirit, though 
he'd given passon & promise I should go. 
Well, one afternoon I had wandered along 
cliff, and had got to the tamarisk bush—'tis 
a big tree now, but 'twas only a bush then— 
above Polcarne beach when I heard voices 
talking in whispers. I peeped through the 
bush, and if there wasn't a sight of fellies 
coming up the beach each with a couple of 
kags slung over his shoulder. So I rushed 
down the path as quick as I could, for I had 
long hoped for a chance to take part in such 
fun; but—my gorel—if you'd a-seen they 
felies how frightened they looked! They 
thought I was the preventive men. They 
laid hold of me pretty roughly, thinking I 
was a spy, I could see; so 1 sez, ‘It’s all 
right, capn; I won't split; I'm George 
Sawle.' 

“With that Hugo Blamey laughed, 
clapped me on the back, and sez, * To be 
sure, mates, he's a rale chip of the old block. 
Come along, George.’ 

* So I went along with them, and where 
d'ye think we took the stuff? Why, into 
Tregenna, where old Vivian the magistrate 
lived at that time; and into the kitchen we 
goes and piled the kags in the little dark 
room over the fireplace. But they opened 
one kag, and had a drink all round—Vivian 
as well—and Blamey give me a little drop, 
and told me to run away home and tell my 
father I was a good boy, and he was to 
bring me up to get my share that evening 
after dark, but I wasn't to breathe a word 
to anyone else, or t'iey'd kill me. 

* So home I goes, and knew as soon as 1 
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saw my father that news of my absence 
from school had reached him. ‘Come here, 
my handsome!’ sez he. Where’ve 'ee 
been? 

" Smuggling, father,’ sez I, putting the 
best face upon it, and telling my story 
before the old man had time to lace me. 

„Ah, sez sister, ‘that’s a braam good 
story to tell to save 'ee from a lacing. 
As though the men would notice a child!’ 

"* Ef 'ee doan't believe me, smell my 
breath !' and I breathed in sister's face, and 
then in father's. 

„All right, my son,’ said the guv'nor, ‘I 
b'lieve you. You're a chip of the old block, 
sure 'nough, and doing better work landing 
the stuff than filing your head with a lot 
of «ld trade up to school. 

“ So that night I went with father up to 
Tregenna again, and Blamey was there, and 
sez to father: * You've got a good boy, Jim 
Sawle, you have, and here's his share for the 
landing’; and he put some moncy in father's 
hand, but what ‘twas I couldn't say—so 
there —but father give me a sixpence, and I 
thought myself well-off.” à 

So much for Captain Sawle's narrative, 
which I have every reason to believe was 
absolutely correct. This was about the 
most recent mention of Hugo Blamey's 
name in my hearing, and naturally the story 
came back to me after meeting Hugo Blamey 
himself. I now pulled myself together, and 
made my way as well as I could towards 
home, going cautiously over the lower ledges 
of the cliffs. I had got about half-way, and 
paused in a little cove up whose steep side 
I knew I must climb, for that and the sea 
were the only ways open; so, before going 
farther, I had a good wash beneath a little 
waterfall, and thus got rid of the signs of 
blood, though I could not get my hair 
entirely unclotted. That would take many 
washings to separate. Neither could any 
bath take away the bruises and contusions 
with which my body was liberally orna- 
mented, but these did not show, and I 
should be able to avoid a fuss and excessive 
commiseration when I presented myself at 
home. My ablutions finished, I turned my 
face to the cliff-path, but, in doing so, 
caught sight of a sail I knew, running away 
to westward. I called and whistled, and 
shouted Joe Vincent's name, and at last he 
heard me, and put about on another tack, 
which brought him close in, whence, 
dropping his sail, he paddled into the cove 
and took me off. Half my labour was thus 
avoided. I said nothing to him of my dis- 
covery, for he was sufficiently occupied with 
thinking of my mishap--of which I had 
given him an account—and in asking me 
questions about it. 

It was sufficiently early on my arrival at 
home to justify me in putting in a claim for 
breakfast, adding that I had spent the night 
on Penkillas. My mother thought this a 
rash—even foolish—thing to have done in 
my present state of health. After I had put 
away a very respectable meal, I got my 
father to tell me again the story of his 
Uncle Hugo, and at the conclusion of his 
narrative asked him if no search had been 
made for him in his known haunts. 

„They looked for him high and low, for 
he was a general favourite; but though the 
search was kept up, off and on, for several 
years, no trace could be found. I was but 
a little chap at the time—five years old— 
but remember the excitement, and can 
dimly call to mind my uncle, a fine, tall, 
broad-shouldered man with a dark beard." 

“ Did he wear a belt, do you remember?” 
I asked. 

" Yes, a broad leather belt with a great 
brass buckle in front, and a pouch behind. 
I remember it well, because one day when I 
toddled into his cottage he had it off and 


was putting something into the pouch. | 
saw there were a lot of gold pieces in it, and 
outside some letters in gold. He was ver 
fond of me, and taking one of the gcid 
pieces—I believe it was a guinea—he gave 
it to me and told me to ask my mother to 
save it for me." 

Then I opened the creel and took out tle 
mouldy remains of the pouch with the brass 
—not gold — initials, which caused my 
father to start violently, for he had re 
cognised it as the one he had seen in child- 
hood. I shook out the tarnished gold coins 
and counted them, and found there wer 
eight hundred and sixty-three sovereigns 
and guineas with fifteen halves. Reckoning 
the guineas as sovereigns to save sorting 
them out, there was in all 8702. 10s. 

“ There, father,” said I, that is all your 
as the next-of-kin to Hugo Blamey. You 
have no need to take out letters of adminis- 
tration, or go through any other formalities. 
Hugo Blamey saved it all up until he could 
put it in charge of a trusty messenger fur 
you.” 

My father at first declined to have any- 
thing to do with it, on the ground that it 
was treasure-trove and belonged to the 
Crown; but my very miscellaneous reading 
since I had access to libraries in London 
enabled me to dispel that notion. Trea- 
sure-trove,” I explained, is money or 
valuables of which the owner is unknown, 
or cannot be found. Here we have clear 
proof from your own recollections of his 
haunts, and from the initials on this pouch 
which you knew him to wear, that this is 
the money of Hugo Blamey, whose heir vou 
must be. The Crown has no right to this, 
and I believe would not touch it if you 
asked it to take possession.” 

Finally, we agreed to say nothing to our 
neighbours about it. My father, like most 
of the people round about, was a teetotalier, 
and he desired that the kegs—no doubt 
containing French brandy—should remain 
where they were and their existence le 
ignored, thus“ doing no harm,” as he put it. 
That day I found a small slab of oak. and 
on its face I cut with a chisel this inscrip- 
tion ; 


„HERE LIE THE REMAINS OF 


HUGO BLAMEY 


BORN 1797 
WHO DIED FROM A PISTOL WOUND 
RECEIVED IN ACTION 
AT POLCARNE, OCTOBER 1834.” 


Two days later I paid a visit to the 
tunnel by boat, and attached this slab te 
the wall of the upper chamber by means of 
copper nails. I had a good parattin lamp 
with me which gave me abundant ligt: 
to search around, but I found little ot 
interest. It was clear that Uncle Huge 
made no regular practice of hiding here. 
but used it only as an occasional privat« 
store. I took down the pile of kegs an« 
re-arranged them so that they enclosed a 
hollow space in which lay the bones of 
their owner. Then I came away, but 
noticed with interest that the chough ha: 
already got together a new nest, unfinishe, 
it is true, but already containing ou: 
egg. 


My parents have both passed away, niy 
mother but a week before her husban:i, 
upon whose death I found that Huge 
Blamey's gold had been untouched—a.: 
saved for me evidently; but I think there 
was a feeling in my father’s mind that it 
may not all have been rightly his uncle -. 
and therefore he would not spend of it 
As for me, I fully recognise that if half the 


stories are true, a certain proportion of 
Hugo Blamey’s profits should have gone in 
paying duties upon his imports, but I have 
no means of judging how much. If His 
Majesty’s Customs will make a fair assess- 
ment I am ready to pay the sum due to 
them, as I have always satisfied the demands 
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made upon me by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. They might be disposed to 
accept those kegs of brandy in full settle- 
ment of all claims upon the importer, his 
heirs, assigns, etc.—they are useless to me. 
Meantime, the money is safely invested, and 
is producing what is an appreciable addition 
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to the modest salary wherewith Messrs. 
Butler & Co. reward my exertions on 
their behalf. This last autumn I was at 
Polcarne, and as usual visited the grave of 
my renowned kinsman, but could find no 
evidence that any other person has yet 
discovered it. 


Dottle-0'- Deer at the Mast- Mead. 


EM.S. BELLATRIX was glid- 
ing swiftly over a sea that re- 
sembled oil, under a tropical 
sun that made itself felt 
through the thick canvas 
double awnings. 

The life ot the world in 
our ken was confined to the small circum- 
ference of the vessel itself; beyond that re- 
stricted area on all sides there was nothing 
but a vast waste of water, or, as it appeared 
to my aching eyes, nothing but oil. 

We were a day out from Sierra Leone, 
where we had called in to ship our comple- 
ment of Krooboys. 

Every man-of-war on arriving on the 
West African Station takes on board a 
certain number of these black sailors accord- 
ing to her size, to do such of the work of 
the ship as must be done outside the awn- 
ings, where the fierce rays of a tropical sun 
frequently prove fatal to Europeans. 

This was the first time I had served in the 
tropics, and the first time I had had any 
thing to do with the Krooboy. 

Our complement of them was twenty-five, 
who, after passing the doctor"—that is 
being medically examined as to their fitness 
for service— were duly entered on the ship's 
books by all sorts of fantastic names, such 
as “ Pea-soup," “ Ropeyarn,” Betsy Jane,” 
„Prince of Wales,” and so on. 

They were a fine-looking lot of men, but 
the finest of all, indeed a giant amongst 
them, was Jim Crow, the head Krooman ; he 
was a splendid specimen of a pure negro 
'There was a second head Krooman, but all 
the remainder were Krooboys," irrespective 
of age. 

We had made a considerable offing after 
leaving Sierra Leone the afternoon before, and 
had by daylight been gradually closing the 
land, which we were now on the look-out for. 

It was my afternoon watch. I was 
aware that the coast was low and indistinct, 
and as the water was very shoal for some 
miles from it the first indication on the 
horizon should be detected, so that our 
course might be altered before we ran into 
danger. For the first two hours of my 
watch I scanned the horizon in vain. 

Then the signalman drew my attention to 
a dark line above the horizon off the port 
bow, like a black-lead pencil mark, and 
shortly afterwards I discerned a thinner 
yellow line under it—the land of course, the 
yellow sand with a dark fringe of cocoa-nut 
trees above it, as it is with unvarying 
monotony for many hundreds of miles of 
coast on the western shores of the African 
continent. 

I reported it to the captain, and our course 
was altered. 

Now the throbbing of the engines, the 
distant talking and laughter of the crew 
forward, with the occasional directions of 
the quartermaster on the con to the helms- 
man, alone broke the stillness of the swelter- 
ing afternocn. 

Suddenly Jim Orow appeared before me. 


By Captain J. MASTERMAN, R.N. 


Jim Crow wanted “to see de officaire”; 
but Jim Crow to me was unintelligible 
until the quartermaster came to my assist- 
ance, and together we made out the sentence, 
" Bottle-o’-beer no see de lan," which I 
understood to mean that one of his * boys," 
who went by the name of Bottle-o'-beer, was 
stationed on the look-out at the mast-head, 
and that as he had failed to sight the land 
before we had on deck Jim Crow had con- 
sidered it his duty to report him to the 
officer of the watch for negligent perform- 
ance of his duty. 

I said that Bottle-o'-beer wasto be brought 
before me at the expiration of his watch; 
but apparently what I said was as unin- 
telligible to Jim Crow as what he had said 
was at first to me. At all events, he was not 
satisfied, and had a great deal more to say 
on the subject, of which I could not under- 
stand much. 

At last I made out the sentence: “ Want 
to make Bottle-o'-beer see de lan anoder 
time." "This I naturally thought would be a 
good thing, if, as was probable, the delinquent 
was often placed in the important position 
of look-out at the mast-head. So I said 
“Certainly, yes, all right," without con- 
sidering how Jim Crow proposed to ac- 
complish this desirable feat. 

Jim Crow went away apparently contented, 
and I resumed my tramping on the bridge, 
and for the time thought no more of the 
subject. 

Then I observed a black man going up the 
fore-rigging, and soon afterwards I saw 
another more slowly descending, without 
attaching any particular meaning to it. 

Now I noticed that something of unusual 
interest was taking place on the forecastle. 

Jim Crow appeared to be haranguing his 
* boys," who were assembled r uni him in a 
semicircle—all except one, who was lashed to 
the Jacob's ladder stripped to the waist. 

In Jim Crow's hand was the end of a 
three-inch rope, and as he spoke he waved it 
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in the air, and each time the swinging rope 
passed near him, the poor shrinking creature 
spreadeagled on the Jacob's ladder, writhed, 
and groaned. 

The white men began to gather round. 
Jim Crow was getting excited; he was 
talking louder and faster, the rope was 
swinging with increasing rapidity, apparently 
in its evolutions emphasising his perora- 
tion. 

It now dawned upon me that it was time 
for me to interfere. It was evident that 
Jim Crow's method of making Bottle-o'- 
beer see de lan anoder time " was one that I 
had not contemplated when I gave my 
sanction to his undertaking the attempt. 

I had Jim Crow called aft just when it 
seemed that his frenzy had reached a 
climax, when the next swing of the rope, 
indeed, would have descended on the bare 
back of the poor culprit. He explained to 
myself and the captain, who had just come 
on deck, that I had told him to make 
Bottle-o’-beer see de lan anoder time," and 
that he was about to do so when he was 
interrupted. The culprit was released and 
sent back to his look-out at the mast-head, 
and Jim Crow seemed rather disappointed. 

The captain went below again, remarking 
before he left me, with a twinkle in his eye, 
that he had not relegated his authority to 
his lieutenants to order the corporal punish- 
ment of a member of the crew, and hoped I 
would not authorise anything of tho sort in 
future. 

A night or two after, when I and some 
of the other officers were dining with the 
captain, he said to me, laughing : 

* Your drastic remedy for defective vision 
appears to have been singularly eflicacious, 
and its beneficial effects have not been con- 
fined to the actual recipient. Pea-soup, on 
the look-out at the mast-head this afternoon, 
was able to *see de lan ' ahead where there 
could not have been any nearer than two 
thousand miles.” 
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N the year 1882 I was one 
of the Pioneer engineers in 
the employ of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company. 
My party, having completed 
the survey determining the 
proposed crossing of the 


around, totally rough 
weather; and my clothes were in keeping 
with the season. 

It was only a four hours’ drive to Walsh, 
and it would be absurd to take provisions 
& short journey; and my match- 
safe, compass, and small axe were left at the 


unprepared for roughing it, 
Not an incident of note occurred for fifteen 


steeper ascent of the mountain. Resuming 
our journey at three o'clock in the afternoon, 
we were soon breasting the hill beyond the 
Stream. 


long streamers of Smoky mist. Snow now 
began to fall rapidly, and it soon became a 
blinding storm. 

Darker and darker grew the sky, faster and 
faster fell the driving sleet. 
lash, our 


gale, 
The black darkness fell on us, and the 
horses refused to keep the road. I had been 


off the road, and after a few ineffectual at- 
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Br C. E. Perry, Ontario, 
(MUustrated by EDGAR J. RANSOM.) 


tempts to feel] the track with my feet I 
reluctantly decided to take the harness off 
and turn the animals loose as their only 
chance. I wag obliged to cut the harness 


Up to this time my Indian had plodded 
along silently behind me. He could nos 
speak a word of English, so in my very indif. 
ferent Cree I told him to “machan”_« goon.” 
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" My Indian had plodded away silently behind me," 


Straps, my hands were so utterly benumbed, 
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Native horses can take good care of them- 


snow and feeding, oblivious of the weather. 


He replied that he was lost, he was sick. his 

end was dizzy; and, sitting down in the 
snow, and drawing his blanket over his head. 
be intimated he would die where he was 


Now it would never do for a white man to 
desert an Indian, so, lifting him to his feet, 
I made him follow me, and plunged straight 
into the teeth of the storm. Hour after 
hour we plodded on through snow knee-deep, 
and through marsh and pond and water 
often waist-deep. 

The Indian would lie down again and 
again to rest, and pleaded to be allowed to 
sleep what would inevitably be the sleep of 
death, until I almost despaired of bringing 
him on. At last, after a prolonged rest, 
over which I sorely chafed, he utterly re- 
fused to move, and I was at my wits’ end. 
Hurriedly I tried to explain to him that by 
struggling on for a very few miles he would 
reach the shelter of a grove of timber I 
knew of, close to the mountain-top. He 
understood me at last, and, saying, “ Kaget O 
teshisin“ =“ Truly it is good," he seemed to 
take new heart and gave no further trouble. 

Nearly exhausted, benumbed, hungry, 
but determined, after more weary hours 
of toilsome plodding, the wind suddenly 
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ceased; we had reached the sheltering 
timber. 

I can tell you I gave a high sigh of relief; 
here was safety for a time and prospective 
warmth. 

It was pitch-dark, so, groping our way, we 
came to a large spruce or fir tree. Feeling 
around its sides, I soon gathered a quantity 
of dry moss and little pieces of bark. Now 
fora light. I should state that an Indian 
when journeying always has with him in his 
fire-bag flint, steel, and tinder. I had such 
implicit confidence in this fact, and was so 
absolutely sure my Indian was all ready to 
light our fire, that it was with feelings 
akin to consternation I found he had left 
his fire-bag at the farm. Matches he had 
none. I must acknowledge that at last I 
was thoroughly frightened. Hurriedly I 
began to search my soaked clothes, and in 
the upper pocket of my waistcoat were three 
matches  Wouldthey light? Feeling care- 
fully round our tree, I found. a dry place on its 
trunk. Match number one showed a streak 


LOST IN A BLIZZARD. 


of phosphorus, number two the same, then 
came my last match, and on the lighting of 
that little piece of wood probably two lives 
depended. 

I passed the match-head carefully to and 
fro through the dry moss, and held my 
breath as I scratched it on the tree. Thank 
God, it burned; soon our moss was a glow- 
ing mass, was carefully fed with dry twigs, 
and grew into a flame. By its light we 
found larger branches and presently a roar- 
ing fire was breaking the black night with a 
shaft of light. It was three o’clock in the 
morning; we had wandered fully ten hours 
through the storm. Scraping away the 
snow, we lay down before our fire and were 
soon asleep. 

We slept or dozed, for now and then we 
would awake shivering to replenish our fire 
with armfuls of branches; daylight at last 
came, and at seven o'clock in the morning I 
resolved at all hazards to resume our attempt 
to reach the fort. 

The storm still thundered overhead, the 


“t I pitched headlong on the earth floor insensible.” 


wind whistled through the tree-tops, and the 
snow fellincessantly. From the tip of the 
mountain terrace above the whirling wreaths 
of drift blew off in great clouds of snowy 
smoke. I had not up to this time fully 
realised the seriousness of my position; I 
now knew that the dreaded wet blizzard of 
the cypress, which often lasts three days or 
more, was in its full strength. 

I was very hungry, and I knew that not 
many miles away warmth, good food, and a 
hearty welcome awaited me. I was strong, 
inured to hardships by my previous winters' 
campaign on the iries, so I decided to 
push for Walsh, which was, as I estimated, 
twelve or thirteen miles away. I judged 
we had wandered to the east and therefore 
below the position of the fort, so must push 
straight into the teeth of the wind to reach 
my haven. Asking my Indian by signs if 
he knew the proper direction, he pointed 
straight east, so, giving him up as a bad job, 
I directed him to follow and moved out of 
our sheltering wood to begin, slowly and 
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painfully, on our hands and knees, to climb 
the great snowdrift that reached from the 
mountain plateau in one unbroken steep to 
the edge of the timber. 

I have said that the winter snow had 
entirely disappeared from the plains and 
lower mountain-side, but on its upper slopes 
it still lay thickly, and filled every ravine 
and hollow. The added freshly fallen snow 
made progress fearfully slow and difficult 
on the drift. We sank again and again to 
our waists, and were finally obliged to resort 
to crawling. 

At last we reached the mountain-top and 
felt the full fury of the tempest. The snow 
still blew in rolling clouds and fantastic 
wreaths into the chasm below. 

With frequent rests, we plodded on hour 
after hour with painful, patient, laborious 
effort in snow knee-deep, and were thoroughly 
worn out and almost despairing. Then 
there was a rift in the storm, and, blessed 
sight, only a bare mile away stretched the 
numerous teepees of a large Cree camp. 


My Indian, who had kept behind me, 
stepping in my tracks all through the day, 
now pushed ahead ; then the storm shut out 
all sight again, and it must have taken me 
fully two hours to make that mile. 

Quite close to the largest teepee, a ravine 
sheltered the ponies of the Indians, and 
stumbling down its slope I fell exhausted on 
the ground at its foot. 

I must have slept for some time, as on 
awakening it was quite dark ; the storm, too, 
had ceased, and I could hear the voices in 
the camp a bare hundred yards away. I 
tried to gain my feet, but found I could not 
stand. 

Aching in every limb, shivering as in an 
ague fit, I crawled, with frequent stops, on 
hands and knees up the opposing slope. I 
reached the teepee and, opening its circular 
door of hide, pitched headlong on the earth 
floor insensible. On regaining consciousness 
I found all my wet clothing had been re- 
moved and I was wrapped in a warm blanket. 

A hot cup of tea soon set me to rights 
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and a note to my friend Surgeon Kennedy, 
at the fort, brought out an ambulance. 

My story needs little more telling. 
Thanks to the kindness of my good friends 
in Walsh, I was able to return again some 
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four days later to Maple Creek Farm, driving 
the very same team and buckboard with 
which I had started on my adventurous 
trip My ponies had suffered no injury 
from the storm, I have only to add that 


two well-known plainsmen, who left the 
farm one hour later than I did on that 
eventful April day, perished. Their bodies 
were found near the place where I had been 
forced to abandon my horses. 


Bave-Ffunting in the ffolidays. 


Author of “A Tale of the Severn Sea," In Avranches Bay," etc. 
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iN THE STONE AGE Hily 


"JOLLY GLAD TO SEE YOU, My BOY ! — BUT WHATA 


PITY YOU WERE TOO LATE FOR DINNER!” 


THINK that most boys, 
British boys at any rate, 
are possessed by an over- 
whelming desire to explore 
any place which may 
happen to lie outside the 
ordinary beat of everyday 
humanity. So, I am convinced, it has ever 
been with me. 

I recall how, as a lad, I and others ex- 
plored an isolated hill near our homes 
pretty thoroughly, forcing our way into 
every hole and cranny, including the 
Smugglers’ Cave in the miniature cliffs down 
by the sea; and more than once we got into 
tight places, in which we remained stuck 
firmly, and much perturbed in spirit, until 
friendly hands hauled us out ungently by 
the heels. 

And here, parenthetically, let me warn 
you against a certain danger often present 
in cave-hunting. Caverns, especially those 
in limestone rock, generally consist of a 
number of chambers of varying size con- 
nected with each other by very small open- 
ings in which one often fits as closely as a 
cork in a bottle- neck. Now, I have often 
fo: nd that these small openings will permit 
one's entry, but for some reason not easily 
explained they seem to present an almost 
insuperable obstacle to one's return to the 
outer sunlight. Over and over again have I 
had this experience, and I can assure you it 
is far from pleasant if you happen to be 
alone a quarter of a mile beneath the 
ground. 

Should you find yourself in such an 
alarming predicament keep cool, take off 
your coat and waistcoat, stretch your arms 
in front of you, and try to propel yourself 
by your toes. Sometimes, by lying on your 
back, you will be able to wriggle out of a 
hole which baffles your efforts in every other 
position. Moreover, if you keep your coat 
on, and tail to get more than half-way 
through, you will often find that when you 


try to back in again your coat will fold up 
under your armpits, and there you are, 
jammed |! 

To return to our caves. As we grew 
older, and lengthening legs plus bicycles 
began to annihilate distance, we found our- 
selves casting longing eyes at the blue 
outlines of the Mendips rising in gentle 
slopes from the level marshes, and showing 
here and there the dark ravines, or coombes, 
which are the glory of their scenery. 

Very low and insignificant they look 
viewed from Weston Hill, but the 
beacon on Black Down rises almost eleven 
hundred feet above the plain, where the 
trains of the Great Western Railway race for 
twenty miles without a gradient, and in the 
plateaux at its back is cut the wild gorge 
of the Cheddar Cliffs, whose perpendicular 
crags tower nearly five hundred feet above 
the road which climbs to Charterhouse. 

The range itself is a ruin, the water-worn 
foundations of a chain of mountains whose 
peaks rivalled the Alps in ages long gone 
by. Thegreattorrents which used to thunder 
down their sides have shrunk, like Alph, the 
sacred river, to diminutive proportions, and 
forlong ages they have travelled like him 
"through caverns measureless to man" 
down to the levels where once the yellow 
waters of the Severn rolled. The whole 
region is honeycombed by caverns and 
subterranean passages, through which the 
rivers, rising on the broad plateau, make 
their way for miles in the very bowels of 
the earth to gush forth pure and cold where 
the marsh meets the foot of the hills. 
Thence they crawl with sluggish current to 
the mud banks of the Bristol Channel. 

Let us trace in imagination the course of 
one or two of the better known streams 
which drain the great plateau of Mendip. 
After this we will hurry across to Burring- 
ton, and explore the least known, though 
perhaps the largest, of the Mendip Caves. 

Here we are at Charterhouse, a thousand 


feet above the sea. All around us lies the 
quiet moorland, grooved and channelled 
by the old miners, the gruffers,“ or 
* grooviers," who dug in years gone by fur 
ochre and calamine. Standing up against 
the skyline are.heaps of slag and refuse piled 
there by centuries, if not thousands of years, 
of labour, for here Roman, and Pheenician, 
and Celt, and Belgic Briton delved and 
toiled for the precious metal, and hard by 
a fine old amphitheatre sleeps in grass- 
grown loneliness and dreams of the games 
and gladiatorial conflicts which roused its 
echoes in days of yore. 

A little stream splashes and sparkles in 
the sun as it wanders in and out amidst the 
deserted workings, clear and limpid now, 
and no longer stained by the mud and filth 
of man’s defilement. 

As we follow its course it seems to grow 
quiet and sleepy, and its murmur fades 
gradually away; and now we see the 
reason why, for it has disappeared com- 
pletely. It has filtered through the rubble 
and loose stones of its channel, and trickled 
away through little holes in its grassy 
banks, passing into the gloom and mystery 
of the nether world. 

Three long miles away, at the bottom of 
Cheddar Gorge, it emerges from beneath a 
rocky arch and rushes on its way impetuously 
to join its sleepy brother, the river Axe. 

Not far from where we stand another littic 
streamlet plunges down a vertical shaft and 
vanishes abruptly. This streamlet is the 
baby Axe, and the hole through which it has 
descended is locally “a swallet.” 

These perpendicular abysses abound 
amongst the Mendip Hills, some still echoing 
to the plashing of falling waters, others long 
since dry and silent, but bearing testimony 
in their smooth sides and in the sandy and 
boulder-strewn floors of the caverns into 
which they lead of the force of the torrents 
which once thundered down them. 

The Axe has vanished, and if we lay our 
ear to the ground we can hear the distant 
murmur of its waters as they hurry along 
their dark channels far beneath our feet. 
At Wookey it will reappear, welling up 
through a great pool of exquisite clearness, 
in the deep recesses of the cave, and passing 
out through the wooded ravine which wa> 
once a roofed and echoing cavern it will 
subside into the sleepy stream which in 
the days of Ceawlin formed the boundary 
between England and Wales. 

Some of our streams perform even greater 
journeys underground, and a spring in the 
Palace garden at Wells throws up rounde: 
pebbles of cinder and coal which must have 
entered it in the mines on the hills very 
many miles away. 

If only some fairy wand could transform us 
to something very small, so that we could 
follow these streams in their subterranean 
wanderings, what wonders might we not feast 
our eyes upon! Deep down in the silent 
bosom of these hills there may be caverns 
beside which the world-fained caves of 
Cheddar would be but chambers in the rock. 
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Look at Cheddar Gorge, winding for miles 
into the hills, with its frowning precipices 
and shadowy gloom. No less an authority 
than Professor Boyd Dawkins deems that a 
vast roof of stone once closed it in, whilst 
the Cheddar water raged and foamed where 
now the dusty road winds peacefully. And 
so with all the other coombes on Mendip 
side. Ebbor, Wookey, Burrington, Row- 
berrow, all were gloomy caverns long ago, 
but their ruined roofs have fallen in forgotten 
ages, and grassy slopes have tamed the wild- 
ness of their rocks, whilst the torrents that 
dug them out have sunk for the most part 
tolower channels, preparing fresh caverns 
and lowland valleys for the ages to come. 

I will not attempt to describe the wonder- 
ful Cheddar Caves—they are so well known— 
and as they are well lighted with gas and 
electricity, with careful guides to pilot you 
through the paved and levelled galleries, 
they, of course, present no element of ad- 
venture or of danger. 

In the same category we may class the 
great Hyena Den at Wookey, though here 
you will find a little less of the excursionist 
and a little more of nature. 

Wookey, too, has its traditions, which 
render it venerable. It is supposed to have 
been the residence of a wonderful magician 
called Okey, or Oki, and some of the petrified 
victims of his witchcraft are pointed out 
still. Our conjurers even yet invoke him 
with the well-known ‘Hocus Pocus,” in 
which you can trace the echo of his name. 
It is said, too, that the cavern once possessed 


the properties of Dionysius’ ear, and that . 


every whisper in the plain beneath was 
gathered up and magnified; a very con- 
venient arrangement for the magician. 

But let us leave these caves to their pro- 
prietors—who, no doubt, will not miss the 
nimble sixpence that we withhold —and let 
us toil up the ravine once more to Charter- 
house, whence, pursuing our course over 
Black Down to Burrington Coombe, we can 
have a pick of caverns all at our own swect 
will. 

Here we are, on the highest point, Nine 
Barrow Hill, and gazing round us in the pure, 
fresh air. We are astonished at the enormous 
extent of country spread out before our view. 
South of us is Arthur’s Tower and the great 
Downs of Dorset, with Bulbarrow standing 
out, dark and clean cut, against the horizon ; 
and it is said that on very clear days the blue 
waters of the English Channel have been just 
visible. To the east the country stretches 
beyond Bath and the Wiltshire Downs, and 
the historian of our county declares that the 
brow upon which we stand has been visible 
at times from the walls of Royal Windsor. 

Then to the north lie the marshy levels, 
and the Bristol Channel, and far away 
beyond the coast of Wales, the mountain 
peaks of the Brecon Beacons, towering 
nearly 3,000 feet into the sky, and the forest 
range of Radnor showing dimly beyond. To 
the west you see the long range of the 


Mendip Hills, with Brean Down and the 


Holms stretching out like giant stepping- 
stones into the Channel, and beyond them 
Exmoor and the Quantock Hills, and even— 
so I have heard it whispered—the Precilly 
Mountains in distant Pembrokeshire. Look 
this out on the map of England, and see 
what a huge tract of country we command. 

The hill upon which we stand is dotted 
with tumuli, and the old folk of the 
neighbourhood call it ‘Soldiers’ Hill.” 
Perhaps some memory of they Rummans” 
and the Redshanks (the old name for a 
Dane) may still linger in these remote 
parts. 

In front of us, crowned by its ancient 
camp, stands Dolebury, with the two ravines 
of Rowberrow and Burrington flanking it to 
left and right. 


“There wur a terr'ble gurt battle vought 
there," said a local worthy. Volks du zay 
as how Lard Nelson ee did wallop the 
Danes there, avore my grandfeyther's time, 
and that’s why they du call the public at 
voot of the hill ‘The Lard Nelson.’ But, 
there, I dunno ’xactly. 

“The caves to Burrington. Now, zur, du 
ee be careful; they be main puzzling, and 
the airll like as not be vowl. And don't ee 
go for to try t'swallet down along the 
bottom. Tom Venn, they let un down wi’ 
a rope, maybe two 'undred veet, and 
Tammas ee'd 'ad a drop of zider or zummat, 
and ee turned aveared, and called to un to 
pull un up sharp, and like a gurt vool ee'd 
tied t' rope round his middle. Well, ee let 
£o, and his 'ead caught under a stwone and 
broke his neck. The chaps on top 'eard un 
scrunch, and crack like a pistol shot, and 
'cause he didn't come casy, they pulled at 
un, and up ee come, a carpse." 

We hurriedly explain that we have no 
yearnings after the swallet. 

„Oh, the Goacher you be goin’ to. Well, 
I've heered veyther zay that when ee wor’ 
young dree young fellers from Bristol way 
did go down un, and they was lost for dree 
days. When the miners vound ’em they 
was pretty nigh naked, and one of ’em was 
stark starin’ mad; and you've aheered of 
the viddler what went in for a wager, and 
how the volk down to Burrington heered un 
viddling underground for days, and it did 
get vainter and vainter, until zim zo he 
died.” 

Nevertheless, I have been in the Goat- 
church more than once, and so we may 
safely face its perils; but before we descend 
the heathery slope which leads to the Twin- 
brook branch of the Burrington ravine let us 
take a last look at the long line of Mendip 
stretching away to the west. All along 
its foot are scattered caves and swallet- 
holes. 

At Uphill, Bleadon, Hutton, Banwell, and 
at Loxton and Compton Bishop, beneath 
Crook Peak, are very fine ones, most of them 
showing traces of occupation by bears, 
tigers, hyenas, and wolves in those far-off 
days when gigantic deer, elephants, and 


. bison roamed over the desolate wilderness of 


ancient Somerset. 

There, if you take the trouble to dig 
beneath the two or three inches of stalagmite 
with which the floors are covered you may 
find teeth and bones, some of the latter 
gnawed by carnivora, and all of them of an 
astounding size. Most of these vast stores 
of vanished natural history have been ran- 
sacked for local museums and private 
collections; but if you are industrious and 
lucky you may yet be rewarded for your 
labours, as I have sometimes been. 

Down below us, on the side of Sandford 
Hill, is an appalling swallet-hole, locally 
known as The Gulf.” **Vower'undered and 
aity veet,” our rustic informant will tell you, 
have they lowered a plumb-line without 
tinding bottom. 

I remember exploring the pretty cave at 
Loxton many years ago. We crawled from 
chamber to chamber for about a hundred 
yards, and then found ourselves in a lovely 
vaulted cavern, ribbed with cream-coloured 
stalactite, which hung in mazy folds, as 
though the places were draped with damask. 
Tiny stalactites depended like thousands of 
icicles from the roof, and at the end of each 
glittered a single drop of water. We lit a 
piece of magnesium ribbon, and the effect 
was exquisite. We seemed to be in the en- 
chanted cave of Aladdin, and above and 
around us a wealth of jewels dazzled with 
their flashing light. At the far end a tiny 
passage led into what was apparently a yet 
more lovely chamber, but, alas! even our 
thin man failed to pass the portal. He 


stuck ignominiously in the middle, and we 
had a hard pull to get him out again. 

Some one proposed blasting operations, 
and a quarryman was soon at work pre- 
paring a hole for the powder. 

How his crowbar rang and clanged 
through the vaulted spaces, and with what 
& roar and din did the shot awaken the 
slumbering echoes in the bowels of the hill! 
A rush of air blew like a hurricane from the 
mouth of the cave, and then after a pause, in 
order to allow the foul air to escape, we 
returned, only to find that the entire roof of 
the narrow passage had descended, render- 
ing ingress more impossible than ever. 
That inner chamber still remains un- 
polluted by the presence of man. 

On another occasion, when visiting a cave 
alone, I was startled by a loud, humming, 
whirring sound that seemed to come from 
all around me. It was like the singing of 
a telegraph-post magnified a hundred 
times. For a while I was puzzled by the 
unceasing noise, and then I found that it 
proceeded from an immense number of bats, 
mostly of the small horseshoe variety, 
which were hanging from every cranny in 
black festoons, and vibrating their wings 
and bodies in unison. I have only once since 
noted a similar phenomenon, and this time 
it came from the interior of a great hollow 
beech-tree in Glamorganshire. The trunk 
perceptibly thrilled with the sound. Smoke, 
judiciously administered, brought the bats 
out in swarms, and it is no exaggeration to 
say that many thousands poured forth from 
a hole high up in the rotten trunk. The 
air was full of them, and it was a comical 
sight to observe the beasties fluttering 
aimlessly about, half-blinded by the bright- 
ness of the day. 

I climbed up to the hole and peered in, 
and never shall I forget the fearful and 
wonderful odour which assailed my nostrils | 

But here we are, at the lower end of the 
Twinbrook ravine. Notice how the little 
stream, which has been singing merrily by 
our side all the way, is subsiding into 
silence, and vanishing gradually. Note how 
warm the water feels from contact with the 
sun-baked stones which lie so thickly in its 
channel. We shall meet it again ere long 
and in another environment. 

There, below us, lies Burrington Coombe, 
where, years ago, the Curate of Wrington 
wrote that grand hymn, “ Rock of Ages," 
when sheltering froin a sudden storm in one 
of these Mendip caves. On the right is the 
swallet where poor Tammas" came to his 
untimely end; and higher up are Aveline's 
Hole and Whitcombe Cave, both worthy of a 
visit, if only because, in the long-vanished 
days of the hyena, our rude forefathers made 
them their home and burial-place in one. 
What a different world their eyes must have 
gazed upon when they stood, as we do now, 
looking down upon the plains beneath! 
How carefully they must have fortified 
these very caves against the ingress of these 
great beasts, as big as bullocks, which, so 
different in character from their present 
representatives, did not hesitate to attack 
the elephant, and even the tiger, if he were 
unlucky enough to cross their path. Even 
the huge mammoth, whose tusks were 
sixteen feet long and two in circumference, 
was not proof against their savage cunning ; 
for they hunted him until the poor beast, 
mad with terror and confused with their 
attacks, was driven down a rocky path to 
the mouth of some swallet-hole, which 
opened like a vast chimney into the roof of 
one of their cave-dens. 

Can you imagine the leviathan, thunder- ` 
ing down this quiet coombe, the foam flying 
from his gaping jaws, whilst close at his 
heels yells the great striped pack whose 
fiendish laughter echoes amidst the rocks on 
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either side. On they rush, pell-mell, the 
mammoth’s hairy trunk waving high above 
his head, and his little red eyes glowing 
savagely, whilst his sobbing breath comes 
in great laboured gasps. Suddenly the 
swallet vawns in front of him: he strives to 
.check his mad career, but the momentum is 
irresistible. Stones, earth, and dust fly in 
all directions from his huge feet, as though 
propelled by the explosion of a lyddite 
shell; and then, with a shrill trumpet of 
terror, the monster goes rolling and crash- 
ing to the bottom of the abyss. 

The pack raises awful yells of triumph, 
and scampering uncouthly down paths 
known only to themselves the brutes crowd, 
helter-skelter, into the lower opening of 
the cave, upon whose floor lies the muti- 
lated and mangled giant which a 
moment ago was so full of life. 
Fighting, snarling, trampling upon 
each other's backs, they tear away the 
quivering flesh, and soon the massive 
bones are cracking beneath their 
enormously strong jaws. 

Can you imagine the pandemonium 
holding sway in the darkness of that 
old Mendip cave? 

And now, untold ages afterwards, 
we can dig up those very bones, with 
the tooth-marks of the hyenas look- 
ing as fresh as though their carnival 
were a thing of but yesterday. 

But here in the bushes just above 
our heads is the small dark opening 
of the Goatchurch cavern. So small, 
so well hidden is it, that we might 
easily pass it by unseen, and, having 
found it, we must perforce crawl in on 
hands and knees. 

We have provided ourselves with 
several hundred yards of twine, some 
rope, and plenty of candles—tallow 
dips, not composite—and. of course, 
we all have on our very oldest clothes. 
A bull’s-eye lantern, or, failing this, a 
good bicycle lamp, is always useful to 
throw a beam of light into the thick 
darkness of unattainable crevices and 
crannies. 

It is a curious sensation, this passing 
out of the light and sunshine of a 
summer day into the tomb-like silence 
which dwells in the depths of the 
earth. 

As we crawl along the light grows 
fainter, till we can just see the 
glimmer of the far-off entrance look- : 
ing in upon us like the eye of day. 

The water drops monotonously from 
the tunnel roof, and we clamber along 
in the heavy clay underneath which 
the skeletons of bygone races lie 
slumbering. 

We feel a strange reluctance to lose 
sight of that distant gleam of sun 
light, and undefined terrors crowd in 
upon us from the sbadows. Does 
some surviving monster of the cave 
lurk in the darkness ahead ready to 
pounce upon our defenceless forms? 
Will cave bear, or cave lion, or the 
awful sabre-tooth await our advent 
hundreds of feet below the grass and 
heather waving in the sunlight upon 
the steep hill-side? Or does some 
yet more fearful creature unknown 
to man keep watch and ward over 
these silent solitudes? Now, as we 
proceed, the air grows perceptibly 
colder, the narrow tunnel slopes 
steeply westward, whilst boulders. 
fallen from the roof, impede our pro. 
gress. Suddenly the passage con- 
tracts, and we struggle through a 
narrow portal into a beautiful stalac- 
tite chamber, whose floor slopes at a 
steep angle, whilst sides and high 
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vaulted roof are covered with a delicate 
tracery of carbonate of lime, dved in a 
hundred hues by the oxides of iron and 
other minerals which the water has carried 
down from the rocksoverhead. Little drops 
of water gleam like diamonds, rubies, and 
«meralds, and the solemn “drip, drip" of 
their falling sounds with a strange acuteness 
in our ears. 

Numerous natural chasms and passages 
lead from this chamber to right and left, 
and two vertical holes show darkly at its 
lower end. The first winds towards the left, 
and thirty feet from the bottom leads into a 
long and difficult passage which formerly 
opened into the second hole. The second 
one, lying on the left side of the stalactite 
chamber, close to a huge white stalactite 
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shaped like a barrel, is small and quite 
perpendicular. Through this we drop, one 
by one, into a horizontal tunnel which run: 
at right angles with the first chamber. ani 
is just broad enough to walk in. 

We follow this due west, noting vertical 
fissures opening from it on either side and 
awaiting exploration ; and after working our 
way for some distance, we find five branches 
leading into chambers partly covered with 
stalactite and stalagmite, and fitred with 
great square masses of limestone. Here 
walking is very difficult, and barked shins 
and stunted toes are likely to result. 

Two of these chambers lead into another, 
a much lower cavern, to reach which we lie 
upon our backs and descend a sort of 
smooth shoot with a little more celerity 
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than dignity. Here a noise of falling water 
is distinctly audible, and by placing the ear 
against the stalagmite-covered wall we hear 
the rushing sound of the subterranean river 
4s it sweeps along its hidden channel on 
the other side of the thin rock. One cannot 
but wonder what one's position would be 
Dee it suddenly to break through upon 
us 

Now we find ourselves in a much larger 
chamber, and observe that had we slid a 
little farther our legs would have shot over 
a narrow chasm, which, like all other deep 
ones in this neighbourhood, is, of course, 
** bottomless.” 

One is reminded of that Indian king— 
Akbar, I think he was—who, on being told 
that a certain holy well in his palace 
grounds was fathomless, was practical 
though sacrilegious enough to sound it, and 
found the rock at nine feet from the surface ! 

At the end of this chamber, which, like 


— all the others, still slopes downwards, is 


another passage, and & second chamber, 
large and high, and covered with a perfect 
chaos of fallen rocks. Out of this, to the 
right, is a most lovely stalactite chamber, 
for the time being all our own. 

At its end are two small holes, just large 
enough for us to squeeze through, provided 
we are not Falstaffs; and here again is thc 
insistent sound of rushing water. 

Down we slide, pell-mell, into a third 
very large cavern, so lofty that its roof is 
lost in gloom, and with its floor covered, 
like the others, with immense blocks of solid 
rock. 

At the lower end of this is a rushing 
stream, of quite imposing dimensions after 
heavy rain, and with a deathly chill in its 
clear waters. I long ago christened it 
“The Styx,” though no Charon waits in 
ghostly silence to ferry us across. This 
stream is, in part, the Twinbrook which we 
left far away, sinking into its rocky bed, 
and its tremendous loss of temperature is 
probably due to the fact that it receives 
& subterranean tributary somewhere in the 
depths of the hill, after it has vanished 
underground. 

Various fissures and chambers open out 
from thisgreat cavern, and down one of them 
the stream disappears again with a portentous 
roar. I have tried to follow it, but in vain; 
and after a lengthy course, through miles of 
caverns, it reappears in great force at Rick- 
ford, where it dances for awhile in the 
sunlight, and then hurries on its way to the 
distant sea, refreshing in its course the 
verdant plains, and bearing carbonate of 
lime, filched from the Mendip Hills, to clothe 
the naked corallines, and shellfish, and 

crustaces who depend upon it for their 
impervious armour. 

We are now 220 feet below the entrance, 
and perhaps 500 feet of solid rock are piled 
above our heads. 

lf we are quite alone, now is the time to 


feel the icy grip of that strange phenomenon 
"cave terror" an emotion against which 
the stoutest hearts are not always proof. 

The excitement of the adventure begins 
to pass off, now that we have reached the 
limit of our powers, and suddenly a great 
longing to be back in the open air comes 
over us. We begin to hurry back, tumbling 
over boulders, losing our way, extinguishing 
our candles, whilst every moment we 
become more the prey of strange, indefinite 
fears, which goad us on to yet more 
desperate action. 

The air seems to become too dense for 
breathing : we gasp ; the perspiration streams 
down our brows. 

We take the wrong turning, and a solid 
wall of rock confrontsus. Horror! Canthe 
roof have fallen, and are we immured within 
a living tomb? . We hear strange sounds 
behind us, and become convinced tbat a 
thing is following us. Again we struggle 
frantically; a distant gleam of light rewards 
our efforts, and soon we break forth, hatless, 
dishevelled, and covered with bruises, intothe 
glory of the open air; and never does God's 
sunshine, and the blue sky, and the face of 
Nature seem more exquisite than now. This 
is no fanoy statement, but a plain and most 
unpleasant fact with which every cave- 
hunter is only too familiar. 

In the present case cave terror might be 
almost justifiable, for on attempting to re- 
turn by the shoot down which we came so 
merrily we face an impossibility. 

Itis so narrow, and so smooth, that no 
holdfast can be found even for the most 
agile toe, and even if one could use toe and 
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finger, there is no room to bend elbow or 
knee. 

To wriggle up like & snake is equally 
beyond us, and we should stand a fair 
chance of remaining in the cave for ever 
were it not for a means of escape afforded 
by the other passage, which, you will re- 
member, we noticed on our journey down. 
Through this, with much struggling and 
spilling of candle-grease, we force our way, 
and in another ten minutes we are standing 
breathless but free upon the little terrace 
which lies at the cave's mouth. 

Did time permit I might convey you to 
another huge cavern at Harptree, where, 
after descending a shaft for 90 feet, you find 
yourself hanging suspended in a vast dome, 
150 feet across and nearly 100 feet from 
its roof down to the sanded floor. 

But the shades of evening are creeping up 
the coombe, and the blue mist rises from the 
level plains, where, free from assault of tiger 
or hyena, the farmer's flocks feed peacefully. 
A heron wings its heavy flight above our 
heads, as it makes its. way with many a 
croak to its distant nest at Brockley ; wild 
duck are passing on whistling wings to their 
feeding-ground at the great reservoir of 
Blagdon; the hum of the mountain bees 
subsides to a faint murmur; and the great 
red sun sinks in a blaze of glory beneath the 
western sea. 

Our editor calls “ Time,” and, obedient to 
his behest, I make my bow, retiring to a 
certain quiet valley which I call home, 
and well satisfied if I have aroused in you 
some enthusiasm for my beloved Mendip 


Hills. 
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COURTESY IN THE OTTONE AGE. 
' PERMIT ME TO IMPRESS THIS POINT UPON you — 


Skell- Munting for Boys. 


qm is a matter of some wonder 
to me that so few boys 
prosecute a search for these 
attractive, curious, and often 
beautiful and delicately 
formed marvels of the 
i ocean. Almost in every 
art of our seagirt isles are they to be 
in some form or other, upon our 
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Shores, while to many of us it becomes 


our lot, at one time or another, to be called 


By J. A. CARNEGIE-CHEALES. 


to stray farther afield, not only to the 
numberless portions of our own vast 
Empire, but to other territories of the 
world, whether in Europe, Asia, Africa, 
America, or the islands of the Tropics and 
other seas. 

Sooner or later our kismet of travel, 
whether at home or abroad, comes to each 
individual, and the nucleus formed in early 
years from one’s annual migration or 
summer flitting to the seaside, may be 


handsomely augmented by the more showy 
specimens obtained from foreign climes. 
The pursuit of shell-collecting is, moreover, 
a peculiarly instructive and healthy one. 
Boys can hardly do better, therefore, than 
institute this hobby among their various 
collections. Its very innocence adds a 
special feature to its charms, for, unlike 
most pursuits of this kind, it does no injury 
to any creature, and never puts the collector 
to the most trivial expense, though, when a 
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goodly number have been obtained, the old 
cardboard box may well be discarded and 
a cabinet invested in, which, with its com- 
partments neatly arranged with pink and 
white cotton-wool (or bran if preferred), 
will show off the contents to the best ad- 
vantage. 

It is, I think, a good plan to label the 
shells by the names of the places where 
found, leaving the technical or Latin 
designation to be affixed only by the more 
scientifically inclined naturalist. By this 
means, scenes and anecdotes are recalled 
with manifold pleasing memories. This 
plan the writer has ever pursued, and it is 
wonderful how it recalls places and things 
that would otherwise lapse from the 
memory altogether. 

From my earliest years, I think, shell- 
collecting was a source of amusement to 
me. Well do I remember the days, now 
long past, when, as children, we used to find 
the pretty round “yellow” shells (some 
almost orange) among the beach at East- 
bourne and Brighton. The elegant flesh- 
coloured little negro's teeth (miniature 
cowries in reality) are to be found at other 
places, on the sands at Ramsgate, Ilfra- 
combe, Newquay in Oornwall, and, I think, 
Hoylake in Oheshire. These vary a good 
deal both in size and colour, some being 
peculiarly pink, others white, and others 
again almost black. 

Fans and scallops of varying sizes and 
tints may be obtained at most of our sea 
resorts where there is a good stretch of 
sands, especially when the spring tides areon. 
Most colours may be found, including reds, 
whites, yellows, and blacks of different hues. 

Taking the east coast, some two dozen 
varieties may be seen at Scarborough or Filey 
upon their noble expanse of foreshore, and a 
fair selection at Cromer after a rough sea, at 
either of which places, as also at Colwyn 
Bay and Tenby, the pure transparent white 
angel’s wing and plenty of the limpet tribe 
are in frequent evidence. Among the rocks 
at Hastings many scallops, fans, and oyster- 
shells abound, while at Weymouth, Torquay, 
and Bournemouth small but pretty ray 
shells, razor cutters, and some very minute 
species, though as a rule in no great 
quantity, reward the seeker; a similar 
remark applying to a great extent to 
Dawlish and Teignmouth; whereas at 
Southsea, Folkestone, and Sandgate, they 
are, I fear, almost entirely conspicuous by 
their absence. Nevertheless, after a gale 
or heavy sea, a first-rate find may be come 
across in the most unfavourable or unusual 
spots. 

On the vast expanses of the Wash and 
the Lancastrian coast, where the tides 
retreat for miles and go quite out of sight, 
there is little to be found for the most part, 
neither is the sand, being somewhat. 
"quick" and exceedingly muddy, parti- 
cularly attractive for hunting upon. Still, 
the collector will certainly come across a 
few, and those possibly kinds he has not 
found elsewhere, to add to his cabinet. 
Thus, should one find oneself at Waterloo, 
Blackpool, or perchance across the estuary 
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of the Mersey and Dee at Hoylake and New 
Brighton, it will be well to try one’s luck for 
a possible prize. 

In Normandy and Brittany the shore 
offers a splendid field for research. I 
particularly recall monster angel’s wings in 
parts, and whole beaches of shells at such 
places at Trouville, Villers, and Beuzeval, 
while I fancy we found some pretty good 
ones at Avranches, Granville,and Mont Saint- 
Michel, including very fine razor cutters, and 
at Dinard I caused my cousin to search an 
entire afternoon for a similar beautiful 
specimen of the Venus’ ear, a splendidly 
mother-of-pearled one, which it was my 
good fortune to find. How many of these 
latter have I found in later years off Japan 
of colossal size and wondrous lustre ! 

The Channel Isles are a well-known 
happy hunting-ground, and well reward an 
exploration, many of the larger and more 
showy varieties existing here, especially 
around Sark, which would not usually be 
found upon the English coasts. 

But I must hasten to more distant havens 
of opportunity. A small shell I found on 
the Dead Sea littoral I attributed as a great 
find, for no animal life exists thereon in this 
inhospitable region. Doubtless, however, it 
was washed down from the Jordan. At 
Jaffa I was rejoiced with a goodly number 
of varieties, and particularly so with the 
lovely purple Tyrian dye shell. On the far 
side of Port Said there were some fair ones, 
but around Algiers I practically drew a 
blank, this piece of coast distinctly disap- 
pointing me, and my boxes were in con- 
sequence but little enriched from my peram- 
bulations thereabouts. 

On this side of the Mediterranean I found 
a perfect paradise at Taranto, the picturesque 
port of southern Italy. Countless minute 
forms of delicate shape and colours have 
made this spot a happy reminiscence ever 
since. I do not remember having ever 
found a shell at Nice or the other Riviera 
resorts, neither at Genoa, Naples, or Capri; 
but at the little watering-place on the coast 
near the capital, where the Romans take 
their pleasure when malaria drives them 
from Rome, some small but pretty ones are 
to be obtained. 

At Biarritz and St. Sebastian, a charming 
Spanish resort, a few varieties may be 
discovered, but by no means in very liberal 
supply, especially at the first named. 
Neither, so far as my experience went, did I 
bring away many trophies from Norway or 
Sweden, with the exception of a few curious 
mussels from the inland fjigrds of the 
outer kingdom. i , 

And now I must get on my way towards 
the Far East and the Tropics, the most 
fascinating part for size, colour, and form. 
Under the widely different climatic in- 
fluences of a burning sun or great heat, the 
shells in these parts are as diverse from 
those of our own shores as chalk is from 
cheese, as the saying goes. The brilliancy 
of colour and marvellousness of design, 
with the two extremes of great size and 
microscopic proportions, give one an infinity 
of pleasure, study, and instruction. 


Bombay (or its vicinity) afforded me my 
first insight into tropical productions. But 
I obtained better and rarer specimens at 
Madras and Cape Tuticorin in Southern 
India. At the former I secured several 
lovely green mussels, such as I have seen 
nowhere before or since, and at the latter 
some beautiful pieces of coral and many 
showy varieties of sea-urchin ; while along 
the torrid shore at Colombo I obtained a 
large variety of very minute little gems, 
beautifully marked and multitudinous in 
form. I suppose the most satisfactory haul 
I ever made was at the base of the farther 
side of the peak of Hong Kong. ‘The shore 
here is very irregular, with huge boulders 
or masses of rock alternating with exquisite 
little sheltered bays of vivid sand. And it 
was in these nooks that whole layers of 
shells had accumulated, and exposed to my 
enchanted eye many of the most showy 
tropic varieties, including magnificent 
cowries, lovely specimens of the cockle and 
whelk tribe, and conidz of countless colours 
and patterns. 

But Japan I must confess runs this haven 
of good fortune & very close rival. Indeed, 
on the whole I am inclined to allot her first 
place. As before mentioned, the Venus' ear 
shells were a perfect study and a host in 
themselves, from very tiny ones to the huge 
specimens one expects only to see in a shop- 
window. I selected some dozen or so to 
represent the whole genus. Off Enoshima, a 
pretty wooded island some distance from 
Yokohama, I found my biggest. On the 
mainland opposite this gem of the ocean I 
obtained many most beautiful species, in- 
cluding fascinating Tellinids or ray shells, 
and several sorts I have found nowhere 
else. Indeed,I wandered up and down the 
strand for two entire mornings, so stimu- 
lating and satisfactory were the results, 
and verily it would be the keenest joy to 
return some day for further trophies from 
the enchanted shores of this delightful 
country. 

My last hunt out of England was at 
Quarantine Island, British Columbia, and at 
Vancouver. At the former we were glad 
enough, after a villainous passage across 
the Pacific, to disembark and stretch our 
legs for a more extended quarter-deck walk, 
while the five or six hundred Chinamen were 
having their regulation fumigating and bath, 
without which the authorities do not permit 
them to land in Canada. On this occasion 
they pretty nearly mutinied, and the ship 
was consequently kept waiting alongside the 
whole afternoon and all night before they 
could be induced to go through this, to them, 
obnoxious process. Indeed, it was not till 
six or seven o'clock in the morning that we 
ultimately got off. Personally, as far as 
the afternoon was concerned, I did not 
regret our visit to the island. for it resulted 
in my obtaining several varieties, all of a 
perfectly white and chalky texture. Quite 


peculiar to themselves, though of no great 
symmetry or beauty, they too now fill an 
honoured place in my foreign cabinet of 
widely sought and much prized little marine 
treasures. 
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OU see him there by the Life 
2 Boat, 
So sturdy and stout of limb, 
But a playmate of all the 
children ! 
They are sure of a smile 
from him. 


II. 


And his voice is calm and gentle, 
For meek as a child is he, 

Though a lion to brave the tempest 
Or battle the angry sea. 


III. 


For little on creed or dogma 
His view of religion ran; 

His one straight path was his Duty, 
He loved both his God and Man. 


IV. 


He lived for the Coast Guard Service, — 
His courage was all aglow, 

And, when human life was in danger, 
Who so eager as he to go? 


v. 


A hero of deeds of daring, 
A worker in acts of love, 
So his record is surely written 
In the Log Book up above. 


VI. 


One chapter of his life's story 
In our inmost heart shall dwell, 
As the murmur of old sea echoes 
Still lingers within the shell. 


VII. 


The night came down, and the foam- 
clouds 
Were tossed from the green sea’s crest, 
As the waves smote the cliffs in thunder 
And leaped in their mad unrest. 


VIII. 


In the sheltered nooks, the tree-tops 
Were torn like a riven sail, 
While the wind shrieked around the home- 
stead, 
That shivered and rocked in the gale. 


IX. 


But our hero, in times of tempest, 
Ever heard the wild refrain 

Of the seething tide of the ocean, 
That surged in his restless brain. 


x. 
He must ever be up and doing: 
“My life is my Watch,” said he; 
"Ill go out to the night and the moan- 


ing 
Of the old familiar sea.” 


XI. 


A mile through the storm and darkness 
He plodded his lonely way, 
Till he stood by the side of the Watch- 
man, 
On the cliffs that command the Bay. 
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XII. 


Then seaward, from out of the blackness, 
There suddenly gleamed a light— 

For a moment it shone, and quivered— 
And again, there was only night! 


XITI. 


“A mast-head light, you would tell me? 
With those hungry rocks on the lee? 
God help them !—a danger signal! 
A light where no light should bel 


XIV. 


„is a lamp that a last hope has kindled— 
This dangerous coast I know— 

There is Death in those seething waters; 
There is Death on the shore below. 


XY. 


„Gol call me the men, and the horses! 
The rockets! the tripod and gear! 
Go! wake the heaviest sleepers! 
There is work for the volunteer." 


XVI. 


But meanwhile a barque was driven, 
A log on the storm and tide, 
And the rocks, like wild beasts, were 
gnashing 
Their stony teeth into her side. 


XVII. 


Then forth from the cliffs to skyward 
The answering signal came; 

And the spray- cloud shone like a rainbow 
In the glare of that kindly flame. 


XVIII. 


On the wreck, each rail and the brass 
work 
Stood out in the darkness, clear; 
And from ashy-white lips in the rigging 
Came shoreward a feeble cheer. 


XIX. 


Oh, pity! the cruel distance 
No rocket or line could reach, 

With those cliffs all hollowed in caverns 
And that boiling surf on the beach. 


XX. 


" But there is a ledge on the cliff side, 

Some hundreds of feet below. 

Down, down with the gear, 
tripod ! 

We can reach them from there, I know] 


and the 


XXI. 


* A foothold, a foothold only, 
But there's room for the tripod and 
gear; 
When human life is in danger 
There is no such word as fear." 


XXII. 


On the wreck with a crash fell the main- 
mast— 
From above, with a hissing flare, 
Flashed a rocket, like fiery serpent, 
With a tail of sparks through the air. 
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XXIII. 


To the hands that clung to the fore-top 
Hope’s flaming herald flew— 

But where was the line? They seized it— 
For our hero’s aim was true. 


XXIV. 


One by one they are hauled to safety, 
While the workers, without a groan, 
Hold on to the rope, and haul it 
Till their flesh is cut to the bone. 


XXV. 


The barque gaped in all her timbers, 
And upwards was borne a cry: 
" Some men still cling to the mizzen ; 
Quick! quick! or those men must 
die!” 
XXVI. 


There were rockets still: and our hero 
Sent one on its way with pride; 

But the tempest laughed at his message, 
And turned his aim aside. 


XXVII. 


And those poor souls on the mizzen 
Still clung to their doubtful hold, 
While the rocket hissed by, and mocked 
them 
As it passed, with a shower of gold. 


XXVIII. 


Another zigzagged, like the lightning, 
To be swallowed up by the wave; 
A fifth and a sixth fell idly 
Where there was not a soul to save. 


XXIX. 


Yet still came the cry from the mizzen, 
And the moments were flying fast,— 

But one rocket remained, one only: 
One rocket—and that the last! 


xxx. 


Then a dread fell on our hero, 
For an instant he stood unmanned: 
He had tried, he had failed, and the port 
fire 
Hung down in his nerveless hand. 


XXXI. 


Then he bowed his head to the tempest, 
And murmured a silent prayer: 

“O God, let Thy hand direct me; 
Without Thee I cannot dare." 


XXXII 


The last rocket hissed through the dark. 
ness, 
And he watched it with bated breath 
As it rose, as it fell, as it twisted, 
As if 'twere in league with Death. 


XXXIII. 


But the line falls on the shoulder ! 
Of one who is clinging there. 

They are saved! They are hauled to safety! 
The last rocket was aimed in prayer. 


XXXIV. 


And the hero? His service ended, 
Still meek as a child is he, 

As he stands and looks out to windward, 
By the old familiar sea 
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Qarly Recollections ef Fishing. 


IT is possible to understand 
Ml something of the pleasure 
which music is to the mu- 
sician and art is to the 
artist, without being either 
a musician or an artist one- 
self, but it is hardly possible 
to appreciate the delights of flyfishing 
without being a flvfisher, and yet both music 
and art are connected with this pastime. 

Who that with sympathetic ear ever 
listened to the liquid notes of a rapidly 
flowing stream can forget its melody! When 
far away amid the busy haunts of men and 
the din of the city anon memory recalls the 
sound. And who that, with any love of the 
beauties of nature in him, has observed the 
landscape through which a clear trout 
stream runs its way can say that there is 
no artistic accompaniment in the sport of the 
B yfisheriman ? 

It is not the mere fact of catching a trout 
which makes all the pleasure of fishing for 
it, but the stroll through pretty or, as it often 
is, grand scenery by the side of an exquisite 
river. I remember hearing of a disappointed 
fisherman wanting his money back because 
he had caught nothing, and the reply was to 
this effect: Why, sir, it’s worth half a 
crown to see this stream!” 

Shall I ever forget my first trout? No. 
I had been accustomed as a boy to fishing in 
the canal at Paddington. My brother and I 
used to give solemn injunctions to the house- 
maid to call us at some unearthly hour of 
the morning, and, presumably, the said house- 
maid had further orders from those in 
authority to do nothing of the kind. The 


1, The Flyfisher. 


consequence was that, instead of getting to 
the canal side at about 4 A.M., it used to be 
nearer 6 A.M. There we found a motley 
assembly, the most prominent figure a 
middle-aged man who was addressed as 
Curly,“ and whom I remember, although it 
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is thirty vears and more ago, with curly 
brown hair. 

He always fished with a single horsehair 
line and a float made of a bit of burnt cork. 


fly, and by encouraging me to think that. 
with a little teaching, I should actually 
catch some in this most approved manner. 
And when brought to the verge of the Devon 


2. Crummock Water. 


He was our hero. He caught gudgeon, and 
so did we occasionally. Once he caught a 
dace of about half a pound in weight, and 
my brother and I clubbed together and 
tought it for threepence, and took it home 
in greattriumph. However, 
as numerous dead dogs and 
cats, etc., were known to be 
in that canal, the fastidious 
people at home would not 
eat it. 

But to pass from the 
canal to a North Country 
trout stream. I think my 
boyhood knew no more ex- 


and shown ring after ring upon the surface 
of the smooth though quickly moving water, 
I was transported with delight. 

It might be interesting to juvenile sport-- 
men to enter into various details as to how 
I learnt to cast a fly, but I must forbear. ! 
know I had many rises before I got a fish. 
but I am inclined to think now that tbey 
were from samlets too small to seize the 
fly. 

" On evening, however, below the Rumbling 
Bridge, while my brother-in-law was still 
preparing rod and line, I began to fish. My 
tail fly was swept along by the stream close 
to a rocky bank and underneath overhanginz 


3. On the Nordtjord, Norway. 


citing and pleasurable anticipation than 
that of a visit to Dollar, at the foot of the 
Ochiil mountains in Clackmannanshire. 

My good brother-in-law roused all my 
angling propensities to the highest pitch by 
telling me of trout to be caught with the 


boughs. Suddenly, I thought I saw an 
autumn-tinted leaf close to where the tly 
was. The next moment I knew I bad a 
trout. It was firmly hooked and soen 
brought to land. ] 
What did it matter that'it only weighed 
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about three ounces? Was it not a trout— 
the prince of freshwater fish? Was it not 
caught with a fly and not a worm? Was 
it not the realisation of many and many a 
dream founded upon the oft-perused pages 
0. Thie Complete Angler"? 1 do not think 
1 would willingly have accepted a bar of 
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gold of the same size as that yellow trout in 
lieu of the pleasure of rising, playing, and 
landing it. 

Since those days many trout. have yielded 
to mv fly. Shall I mention a record day in 
Wiirtemberg with another brother-in-law— 
fifty brace of trout and grayling, weighing 
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523 lb., of which twenty-one brace fell te 
me? Shall I speak of days in Norway, or 
in Derbyshire dales, where run the clearest 
of English streams? Such experiences 
bring to mind happy mernories, but none of 
them blot out the recollection of my first 
trout! 
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Gamping in Canada. 


ANADA is in many respects a 
|| favoured land, and under the 
folds of the Union Jack and 
the rays of that bright 
sun which never sets there 
is no more loyal member 
of the Empire of Great 


Britain. 

But though the bright sun never sets on 
British land, it is often invisible to our 
brethren in England, who have to take the 
fact of its shiningas meteorologically proven. 
Now. in no respect is Canada more favoured 
than in her climate. To an Englishman it 
is her chief charm. The winters are cold 
and long, but they are in most parts dry and 


By W. S. Jackson, B.A. 


I.—ON CAMP WEATHER. 


clear. and for bovs full of attractions. 
Skating. sleighing, hockey, tobogganing, 
“coasting,” snowshoeing, ice-yachting, are 
eagerly followed and brought to a state of 
perfection unknown elsewhere. The autumns 
give weeks and often months of perfect 
weather, with hardly a cloud or shower, the 
trees turning with tle first frosty nights 
into the most vivid colours; the maples, 
Which share with the veavers the honour of 
being the national emblem, become a clear 
solid scarlet, the oaks and sumachs a 
crimson, looking like flames among the 
brown of the elms, the bright yellow of the 
birches, and the dark green of the pines and 
firs, It is impossible to exaggerate the 


brilliancy of the forest trees at this time 
of the vear. There is hardly a more striking 
collection of colours in nature, except 
perhaps the oppressive glory of the Aurora 
Borealis, which seldom reaches its full 
magnificence. In a sojourn of nearly twenty 
years I have only seen three such, and some 
day their story may be told. 

As a rule. the only really bad weather is 
to be met with in spring. March and April 
aregenerally unpleasant, especially the latter. 
After so much bright weather, the leaden 
stormy skies and heavy rains, which come 
with the breaking up of the ice, are detest- 
able, and it is the aim of most Canadians to 
get out of the country until May brings in 
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blue heavens again and puts fresh green into 
the grass, which the snow leaves as brown as 
a cotfee-berry. There is no spring here, 
such as we love and dream of in England. 
The winter dies hard. We are impatient to 
see the last of it. The occasional fine 
bursts of sunshiny warmth increase our long- 
ing for the summer. And then, after the 
weeks of slush and rain are over, and the 
last patch of dirty snow gone, the ther- 
mometer takes a jump into the eighties, and 
in a few days the grass and the trees are 
green; the squirrels and chipmunks come 
out of their winter retirement ; the orioles, 
bobolinks, blue birds, and the whole army 
of songsters return from their southern trip ; 
and the sadly misnamed robin once more 
disputes our affection with the English 
sparrows. These last, like the poor, are 
always with us; they and the crows, and in 
the fields the snow-buntings, are the only 
visible living things in a winter's walk. 

Then comes the summer. And it is with 
the summer that we are most interested now, 
for the summer is the chosen time, for all 
who can enjoy it, to go camping. From 
June to SeptemLer the days and nights are 
perfect for camping. ‘Thunderstorms often 
occur, as in England. but as a rule there is 
very little rain. And in the bush no one 
minds it. The rain freshens the air and 
brings out the sweet scent of the pines and 
the cedars; and the biggest fish are often 
caught in the rain. Only once I remember 
a four days' rain, which I and a companion 
spent almost entirely in a little tent eight 
feet by seven, that has seen many miles of 
wandering and is still leading a mildewed 
existence. We lay and slept and talked ; 
formed many plans for future camps ; and 
only ventured out in oilskins to cook hasty 
meals. And when the rain was over, and 
the little canoe was once more on the water, 
imprisonment only added fresh edge to our 
keenness for the trail. 

The days are apt to be hot, but not 
oppressively so. The mercury only on rare 
occasions gets above 909, when a hot wave 
surges up from the south. Then, indeed, 
for two or three days, all living things are 
languid and listless, and even the nights 
close and stifling. But these come but 
seldom. On most days the skies are blue, 
dotted over with characteristic balls of 
cirro-stratus; and, if the weather is warm, 
we do not mind in the light camp clothing, 
which is pretty well summed up in jersey, 
trousers, and boots. If the hot waves come, 
we only take the trail in early morning and 
dewy evening, and lie in camp to cook and 
rest during the midday heats, But the 
summer nights in camp are perfect. The 
stars possess such brilliancy in the clear 
atmosphere. The hot wind dies down with 
the sun. The falling dew cools earth and 
air. A strange stillness is felt in the depths 
of the forest, as the darkness was felt by the 
Egyptians of old. l 

If an inhabitant of Clapham were taken, 
in his after-dinner slumbers, some evening 
and transported, not to the South Sea Isles, 
where poor Robert Louis Stevenson would 
put him, but to a far more accessible place— 
to a camp in the backwoods of Canada ; if 
he should lie with me, as I have often lain, 
on the firm sand beside a lovely, glassy 
lake ; watch the calm yellow moon riding in 
the purple velvet of the sky over the tops of 
the whispering pines, silvering the little tent 
half hidden beneath their shadows, and the 
lazy, curling smoke that creeps up from the 
embers of the camp-fire; listen to the tinkle 
of the distant waterfall beside the chute 
where the big bass lie, and the plaintive, 
pathetic cry of the whip-poor-will overhead, 
while the rapid fireflies glance about in the 
shadows over the reeds in the bay. and 
a dissipated mink, hurrying home, draws 


Jaute de mieux, in the back garden. 


CAMPING IN CANADA. 


golden lines across the still mirror in front, 
and the balsam and the cedar fill the air 
with their fragrance: if he should wake up 
from such a scene to the grim realities of 
his suburban villa existence, well might he 
exclaim, * I have had a dream of a place, 
and I believe it must be paradise." 


II.—ON CAMP GROUNDS. 


IT is the eager wish of every boy in 
Canada to go camping. Consequently every 
boy who can go camping, does. Those who 
cannot have the real thing in the back woods, 
come as near to it as possible by living in a 
tent near home for the two months of the 
summer holidays; and not a few camp out, 
But it is 
not only camping which I want to talk about 
to my old schoolmates in England, but 
tramping as well A stationary camp is a 
very good thing in its way, and, provided it 
be in the woods, altogether more desirable 
and superior to the humdrum, unexciting 
existence of civilisation in a mere house. 
Every well-regulated boy rebelsat having to 
wear coats and collars, 2nd sit on chairs, 
and eat off china in July and August, when 
he might be washing his one tin plate in the 
sand, spearing frogs for the evening meal, 
or picking ants and mosquitoes out of the 
marmalade. 

But it is tramping that adds the one thing 
needful to the joys of camp life. ‘There is 
no monotony on the trail. All is fresh to 
the eye. There is always the uncertainty of 
what the next lake may produce. You have 
to work for your living on the trail. In a 
stationary camp vou buy eggs, and bread, 
and milk at the next farmhouse. In the 
backwoods you are free to take the trail or 
lie in camp, as the weather or your own 
sweet fancy dictate. If a lake is sur- 
passinglv beautiful, or possesses extra at- 
tractions in the shape of fish, eagles, 
porcupines, or what not, or a hot wave 
strikes the land, there is nothing to hinder 
your staving there. With the ever-present 
possibility of extremely hard work, there is 
no immediate necessity of doing anything, 
except attend to the larder. It is this 
absolute freedom, this combination of rest 
and work. which make it the perfect life. 
It is the life of the Red Indian and the 
gipsy. 

To obtain this desirable combination of 
laziness and activity, it will be seen that a 
good deal of water travelling is necessary. 
For portaging is the hard work that I spoke 
of, and sometimes it is very hard work. 

The canoe and the camp are the periods 
of rest. Hence northern Ontario is singu- 
larly adapted by a beneticent Nature for the 
wants of campers. ‘There is no country in 
the known world which offers such a re- 
markable adjustment of land, water. and 
wood. The land is nearly level; there are 
no mountains, not even a solitary hill, and 
few high cliffs, though plenty of rocks—just 
enough to make it lively and interesting on 
the portage. The surface is rolling and 
smooth, except for the rocks aforesaid, and 
a hundred miles ar so north of the frontier 
still covered with trees. Trees in abundance, 
it is true, but, alas! no longer the forest 
primeval. The hemlocks remain, but where 
are the whispering pines? The axe of the 
lumberman has passed over the land like a 
blight, and to find the undisturbed giants, 
whose rings mark the flight of centuries, it 
is becoming every year necessary to move 
farther and farther northwards, 

Yet I know still of a favoured district, 
protected from the ravages of the lumber- 
fiend by the nature of the surrounding 
country, which renders it impossible to raft 
away the logs in the usual manner. For it 
lies in a basin with only one choked-up out- 


let tothe waters of Lake Huron. The bottom 
of the basin is occupied by a lake in the 
shape of a rough cross, with one little wooded 
island in the centre. Its shores are sandy 
beaches or bold rocky cliffs, and its extreme 
length some 15 or 16 miles. Here lurks the 
gigantic maskelonge, the monarch of fresh- 
water fish, with black bass and pike-perch, 
called doré by the habitans and pickerel by 
the squatters, in countless thousands. And 
round it stand the sombre columns of the 
pines. 

No living growth is found beneath them; 
only the thick carpet of odorous needles 
covers all. Eighty feet and upwards rise 
their trunks, smooth shafts without knot or 
branch, then spreading out into a dense, 
dark, feathery cloud, through which the rays 
of the sun never find a path. Beside our 
camp ran a tiny little brook, as clear as 
crystal, less then two feet across. How goel 
it was to drink its ice-cold water under the 
dark green shadows after the fierce heat of the 
noonday sun. The butter, carried for especial 
safety in a jam-pot, came out of it firm and 
hard. A sloping beach of silver sand made 
bathing more than the usual luxury. At night 
an occasional owl mourned high up in the 
tops of the trees, or a distant wolf howled toa 
friend on the opposite shore. Several days 
we lingered there, resting after the severe 
work of the carries, enjoying the scenery and 
the fishing before we pulled out on the trail 
again. 

Then the water. Think of a succession ot 
lakes of all sizes and shapes, from the vast 
Superior itself to the pond of a few acres, 
which is found on nearly every other farm. 
The Government maps are dotted over with 
lakes, showing almost as much water as land, 
and even then they donot give them all. A 
fair idea may be gathered from the fact that 
the portages ordinarily run from two or three 
hundred yards in length to less thana mile; 
those of greater length are seldom met with, 
thank the stars! Not that the longest carry 
is always the hardest. I remember one of 
under a quarter of a mile, which consisted 
almost entirely of a vast burnt rock, with 
edges as steep as the sides of a house and 
a good bit higher, up and down which the 
canoe and the dunnage had somehow to be 
coaxed. There was no shade there, of course. 
All vegetation had been burnt off the surface, 
and the summit was occupied by swarms of 
the dreaded black-flv, which stayed with us 
till we were well out on the next paddle. 

There is infinite variety in the shape and 
scenery of the lakes, as well as in their size. 
Some are long avenues, winding between 
overhanging trees; some are circular basins 
at the bottom of steep slopes, which mean 
hard work on breaking camp; others are 
broad sheets, with perhaps bare shores, 
cleared off by past bush fires, where a tangled 
mass of * second-growth” has to be wrestled 
with. Except in the case of a few larger 
lakes, which retain their musical Indian 
names, there is no such variety in their 
nomenclature. Round Lakes and Long 
Lakes, Portage, Bear, Bass, Trout, Beaver, 
and Otter Lakes are to be met with in every 
part of the land. But it is often much wore 
when the white man has given aname tothe 
water. His highest imaginative flight 
christens some romantic spot as Brown's 
Lake, or Sinith’s Pond. One of the prettiest 
places that I know of is recalled to memory 
by the sweet name of Smudge Lake. One 
August evening a day's warm work brought 
us to Black’s Lake, where we had arranged 
for a day's rest on our way to a settlement 
where a grocery was to be found. Bu: a 
camp of lumbermen soon convinced us that 
we had taken the wrong path. This vas 
Steve Black's Lake, and we were due at Jem 
Black's some five or six miles to the north- 
west. 
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These lakes are the peculiar charm of the 
backcountry. Thereis rarely any animal life 
visible in the big woods. As we push noisily 
and clumsily through them, all the sharp- 
eared, bright-eyed inhabitants clear silently 
from our path, and watch us at a safe 
distance, unseen and unsuspected. But they 
are bound to gather at the waterside; and, 
as the single-blade paddle silently drives the 
little canoe round a corner, we come across 
a doe with her spotted fawn cooling them- 
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selves with a noonday bath; or a black bear 
quietly slinks back into the branches; or we 
overtake a porcupine slowly and painfully 
working his way across, sitting on the top of 
the water like a bunch of hay. Abald-head 
hovers overhead, or a fish hawk dives like a 
flash in the distance. A big snapping-turtle 
sits on a log, stretching out its neck to the 
sun. The Indian pitcher-plant stands up 
vase-like amongst the mosses on the shore, 
and the curious little Canadian fly-trap covers 
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the rotting stumps. American jays in suits of 
sky-blue satin pop Inquisitively in and out of 
the cedars on the water's edge, and screech 
derision at our fishing. And the water itself 
is full of all manner of fishes—game, tooth- 
some, and otherwise—maskelonge and bass, 
pike and pike-perch, speckled trout, and 
huge, ugly, plucky channel cat. The lake 
and its banks are full of life and motion 
and brightness. The bush is grand, and 
solemn and silent as the grave. 


Glimbing Gader Idris; 


OR, ADVENTURES 


*| AVE you been up Cader ?” is 
MI a favourite question at 
Bar- 


Dolgelly or at 
mouth. 

Not that Cader is the 
highest mountain, even in 
its own delightful district. 
It is more than six hundred feet lower than 
Snowdon, while Aran Fawddwy, Tryfan, the 
Glyders, the Carnedds, and others are all 
loftier than wild, perplexing, precipitous 
Cader. 

But for various reasons Cader Idris seems 
the second most popular mountain in Wales, 
the ever-famous Snowdon, of course, coming 
first. In the north of North Wales the 
question often asked is, Have you been up 
Snowdon?” but, coming somewhat farther 
south, the question becomes, Have you 
been up Cader?” 

"Oh yes," some will answer, “and got 
lost in coming down. We did not get home 
till ever so late." 

"Up Cader! Not I,” others will exclaim. 
“ But the boys went, and they have been tired 
ever since.” 

Notwithstanding all difficulties, numbers 
of persons do climb the long slopes and 
steep precipices of arduous Idris, while 
some take pride and delight in toiling and 
triumphing over the stiff and stony Foxes’ 
Path; this path being perhaps the most dan- 
gerous ascent. 

Cader, indeed, with its various paths, its 
differing moods, its grand precipices, and 
the diverse experiences it can render its 
visitors, forms one of the principal subjects 
of conversation in its own beautiful neigh- 
bourhood ; and if you should think at home 
that you were quite right in pronouncing its 
strange name, Cay-der I-dris, you would 
soon be undeceived, for all along the Mawd- 
dach the talk is all of Cad-der, and if by 
chance the second name should slip out, you 
would find it was Id-ris and not I-dris, that 
was spoken. 

There is another Cader in Wales, Cader 
Frouwen, and not four hundred feet lower 
than Idris; but, popularly speaking, when 
Cader is mentioned, it is the perplexing, 
precipitous, fascinating giant Idris that is 
mennt. 

The English rendering of the name is 
“Chair of Idris,” and there is a stone forma- 
tion on the top that is reputed to have been 
the seat of an ancient Welsh giant, 
philosopher, warrior, or astronomer, named 
Idris. Phe view from the Chair on a clear 
dav is magnificent, and sufficient to stir the 
feelings of the dullest heart; while at night, 
if one could spend the hours of darkness 
there, and the moon and stars were bright 
and shining, the prospect and the oppor- 
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tunities for astronomical survey would be 
superb, 

Legend avers that if a man sleep for a 
night on this Chair he awakes either a poet 
or a madman. The seat is partly cushioned 
with moss or grass and is near the edge of 
a great precipice, which breaks sheer away 
to a lake called Llyn Gadr, I know not how 
far below. Yet you may sit in the Chair 
with perfect safety,and restafter your climb 
and contemplate the grandeur around you. 

The cairn on Pen-y-Gadr, or the Head of 
Cader, lies somewhat behind you to the 
left. The summit is 2,929 feet high; Y 
Wyddfa, or the summit of Snowdon, being 
3,560 feet. Toward your right as you sit on 
the Chair, some little distancealong the edge 
of the precipice, commences the famous 
Foxes’ Path, and some considerate person 
has placed a little cairn on the brink to 
mark its position. 

Is it dangerous ? 

Some persons would laugh the idea to 
scorn, others would not attempt the path for 
any money. Personally, I do not consider 
it dangerous for surefooted, reliable, and 
careful pedestrians. I have seen young 
men go down part of the way in & position 
that may be roughly described as something 
like sitting and sliding, and helping thein- 
selves along by hands and feet ; and I have 
seen an athletic young lady begin to almost 
jump and bounce down the path as if it were 
a tennis lawn. She soon, however, moderated 
her pace considerably, and truth compels me 
to add that she very sensibly wore stout, 
spiked mountain boots, that looked as though 
they would have held her up anywhere. 
Moreover, she had evidently discovered the 
true path, and therein lies much of the secret. 

The descent, viewed from the summit, 
is very steep, and is covered with loose 
stones, or screes, which look as though they 
would give way at a touch and precipitate 
the bold adventurer to the lake below. 
But the chief difticulty is to find the true 
path. If found and followed, it ought to 
lead a surefooted careful person down in 
safety. Traced on these screes is a curious 
yellow streak, somewhat in form like a long 
narrow X. The path begins at the little 
cairn aforesaid— which is a few minutes' 
walk from the big cairn on the Head of Cader 
at the top of the rock-strewn slope above you 
—and leads to the yellow streak, which you 
follow. In other words, you start from the 
cairn and keep slightly towards the right. 

It is well not to go alone, for, should you 
sprain your ankle, or hurt yourself severely, 
it is not pleasant to lie for hours in the 
blazing sun or wet mist until help may 
arrive. The curious yellow streak, or X, may 
be seen from a great distance, and I have 
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heard persons gravely discussing it and 
pointing it out some miles away on the 
Barmouth Road. 

There are several other ways of ascending 
Cader; but the Foxes’ Path is the champion 
way from, at least, Dolgelly. It is regarded 
as the shortest, being reputed to be only 
about four and a-half miles. On the other 
hand, an old man who had acted as a guide 
to Cader for many years declared to me that 
the Dolgelly Pony Path was undoubtedly 
the best, though the distance is over six 
miles. I should say it is certainly less 
dangerous. Moreover, the visitor can ride, 
if so disposed, for about two miles along 
the old Towyn Road, which seems to gradu- 
ally ascend, and if so disposed you can hire 
a pony, which can pursue the Bridle Path 
almost to the summit. 

The path at first seems to bears too much 
to the right for Pen-y-Gadr, but it will be 
afterwards found to veer round to the left, 
and lead you to the summit. When passing 
up Cyfrwy slope, or the Saddle of Cader, 

ou may see the strange columnar stones, 
of which there are said to be quantities here. 
These stones, of course, are regular in shape, 
as though they formed part of a column. 

You must be careful, however, not to 
stray too near the edge of the precipice on 
your left. It forms part of the semicircular 
precipice which rises so grandly around 
Lynn Gadr. From one point the precipice 
looks like part of an enormous volcano 
crater, and such, in fact, geologists are 
inclined to believe it is. Part of the frown. 
ing walls has gone; parts remain and form 
the precipices on this side of tbe summit. 

The same kind of formation is seen on the 
other side. Here steep precipices run down 
to Llyn-y-Cau, which many people think 
quite as fine as Llyn Gadr. 

Ascents of Oader can be made from this 
side also, which is generally called the 
Talyllyn side (pronounced Tal-leth-lynn), 
so named from the large and lovely Lake 
Talylyn in the valley far below. The 
ascent by Llyn-y-Cau is at parts very steep, 
and requires great care, but it is well worth 
the climb. 

Here, then, we get a fair idea of the 
position and characteristics of the summit 
of Cader. On its northern side fall the 
frowning precipices above Llyn Gadr ; toward 
the south the precipices above Llyn-y-Oau, 
both of these lakes being, so to speak, on the 
side of the mountain. 

Toward the west Cader descends more 
gradually, and after passing the Saddle we 
find a tableland, and then the summit or 
head of Tyran Mawr or the Big Stones; in 
short, the lofty mountainous ground runs 
west from Pen-y-Gadr for several miles. 
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On the east the descent falls to Mynydd 
Moel, a hundred feet lower than Pen-y-Gadr 
and opposite to the little market square of 
Dolgellv; farther on the mountain descends 
to the little river Aran, or the climber can 
make his way over the high ground till he 
reaches the romantically situated Cross 
Foxes, on an old mountain road from Dolgelly 
to Talyllyn and Corris. 

Thus we get some hint of the reason why 
Cader is so perplexing as well as fascinating. 
The summit hides itself, so to speak, among 
other heights, and does not lift itself so 
loftily as to show up clearly and distinctly 
above them. It is not so well defined as is 
Snowdon. It forms the highest point of a 
long ridge running east and west for about 
ten miles among other heights along the 
estuary of the Mawddach. The ascent by 
way of Arthog—which is nearly opposite 
Barmouth—leads to the ridge and is a fine 
climb, passing over Tyran Mawr, with its 
great precipices, and then joining the pony 
path from Dolgelly. 

If you were to ask where Cader really 
begins on the western side, the question 


would be difficult to answer. You might say 
it begins where the tableland ends, but then 
you have to climb to the tableland, and that 
is, I suppose, about 2,000 feet high. Then 
you might include the whole ridge as Cader. 
Indeed, one authority in Chambers's New 
Encyclopedia” roundly describes Cader as 
consisting of “an immense ridge of broken 
precipices, ten miles long and one to three 
miles broad, the highest peak reaching the 
elevation of 2,914 (72,929) feet." This 
description is no doubt technically accurate, 
but if you only reached the tableland you 
would not have ascended Cader, and the 
summit is not, however, one mile broad. 

For a day’s climb you should provide 
yourself with plenty of sandwiches, and 
chocolate is valuable and easy to carry. 
You are likely to suffer from great thirst ; 
and several peasant women take up positions 
along the line of the pony path with soda 
and milk. The prices increase with the 
height you ascend, until a girl at the top 
charges you tenpence for a small glass. 
But you pay it readily. The scanty mouth- 
fuls go down like nectar. 


“ Do you toil up the mountain with these 
bottles every day 1" you ask one woman. 

"No," says she; "I hide them where | 
know. But the shepherds find them some- 
times and steal them.” 

* That is too bad." 

"It is too bad," she replies with 
vehemence. It is too bad after my dragging 
them up the mountain. Do you get dizzy!” 

* No, not often." 

„Then you are all right, sir. If you are 
apt to be dizzy don't go too nigh the 
precipices.” 

Accidents happen sometimes. A visitor 
wished to ascend in winter-time, and he 
could not agree with a guide as to the fee, 
so he started alone. But he never came 
back. His body was found some time 
afterwards; he had probably slipped on a 
rocky precipice. Another man fell and 
broke his leg and lay for hours until help 
reached him. 

But with due care—and plenty of sand- 
wiches—surefooted climbers need fear no 
calamity and they may reap much delight 
from the rugged ascent. 


mapa] UNBURGH is probably one 
E of the most picturesque 
spots on the coast of north 
Northumberland, and I am 
certain that the boys who 
attend the excellent founda- 
tion school there, one and 
all, know that finer scenery cannot be viewed 
in this country, or, for the matter of that, 
out of it. 

As an egg-collecting station it cannot be 
beaten, for thousands of gulls arrange their 
little domesticities on the rocks which form 
the coast as far north as the Farne Islands. 

As for codling fishing the Sunburghites 
occasionally make such big hauls that old 
Jamie, the school porter, vows the premises 
of Sunburgh Foundation smell “ awfu' o' 
the mucky fish." 

When the fierce nor-easter, driving the 
scum above the Dogger, shakes the chimney- 
pots on the school roof, the boys see sights 
they would gladly avoid, for lying north- 
cast and east of the school are the dreaded 
“ Middens," on whose black ledges many a 
good ship has shivered her timbers. Dead 
seamen with upturned white faces, after 
such gales, have been found lving on the 
narrow strip of shingle which at low water 
is the favourite resort of mussel and cockle 
fishers. 

But in summer-time all is glorious. Not 
a catspaw of wind ruffles the surface of the 
sea, and the only thing that breaks the 
somewhat monotonous silence is the gentle 
swish of the waves as thev break on the 
shingle, and retire into the trough of the 
ocean. ; 

Inside the school on this July day the 
boys belonging to the Lower Fourth were 
decidedly lazy, and Mr. Gordon, the second 
master, had considerable difficulty in secur- 
ing their attention. Cæsars “ Gallic War” 
was not so interesting as the prospect of the 
crabbing expedition half a dozen of the 
bovs had planned. 

Through one of the open windows an 
Admiral butterfly had sailed, and Brown, 
the biggest dunce in the Form, was watching 
its progress threugh the room with the 
keenest interest. 


Freasure Frove. 


By WILLIAM JOHNSTON, 


It mattered little or nothing to hiin what 
the Roman general did in his wanderings 
through France und Belgium, but Mr. 
Gorddn, whose vision was keen, and his 
knowledge of schoolboys almost as sharp, 
pulled the delinquent up. 

“ Brown," the master said with a snap. 
and there was a nasty raspiness in the tones 
of his voice—“ you will bring me fifty 
lines up at eight this evening." 

Poor Brown's eyes dropped at once on 
his dog-eared Cæsar, and although the room 
was stiflingly hot his spirits fell to & point 
much below zero. There was a special 
reason for Brown's dejection, for Bill 
Armstrong, one of the Sunburgh fishermen, 
had promised him the loan of his boat the 
Mermaid to convey the crabbing party to the 
Middles as soon as tea was over. 

Being just within a week of the vacation, 
Doctor Bruce, the headmaster, with memories 
of his own schoolboy days still lingering in 
his mind, had decreed that evening prep." 
should for the time cease, and this con- 
descension on the Doctor's part was hailed 
of course with the greatest delight by the 
boys of Sunburgh School. 

Afternoon lessons were over at half-past 
four, and as tea was served an hour later 
the pupils generally spent the interval 
at football or cricket, according to the 
season. 

A party of sympathisers gathered round 
Brownas he stood disconsolate in the play- 
ground. 

"Fifty lines, indeed,” rapped out Tom 
Bellew; old Gordon wants his head punch- 
ing. Now we shall not be able to go to the 
Middles—for Armstrong won't trust the 
Mermaid with any of us but you. Look 
here" he continued, as though a bright 
idea had struck; “why not peg in this next 
hour, Brown! You can get at least forty 
lines done. I'll construe for you. The re- 
maining ten you can manage before eight, 
after we come back." 

Charlie Brown had tried that dodge before, 
and reminiscences of a sound flogging from 
Doctor Bruce still haunted his memory. 

“Its awfully kind of you, Bellew,” said 
Brown with something like a groan, “ but I 
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know I can't get it done, and I dare not face 
old Gordon." 

“We'll make a try," observed Bellew en- 
couragingly, and the two boys adjourned to 
a Class-room. 

Tom Bellew was clever at classics, and 
before the school clock chimed the hour of 
tive, forty lines of the Gallic War had been 
translated, somewhat freely it must be ad- 
mitted, into English. 

* You'll get the other ten lines finished in 
no time,” said Bellew, as Brown rubbed his 
inkstained fingers; come along, and See 
whether tea is ready, for l'm awtully 
hungry." . 

Bellew, in addition to a taste for classics, 
possessed an abnormal appetite, and was by 
no means a profitable boarder. 

The school clock struck five as the two 
boys emerged from the school, and a minute 
later both were sampling the bread and butter 
which formed the staple commodity on the 
Sunburghites tea-table. | 

Mr. Gordon, looking very severe, sat at the 
head of the table, and when the meal was 
finished and the boys were trooping out of 
the room, he observed in a freezing tone of 
voice, * You will bring those fifty lines to 
my room at eight, Brown, so please dont 
forget." 

When Brown got outside he muttered 
under his breath The beast! 

But * beast" or no beast, Brown knew 
that the word of Mr. Gordon was as un- 
alterable as the laws of the Meaes aud 
Persians. | 

“Now then, fellows, make haste," cried 
Bellew. “How many are going to the 
‘Middens’? Let me see. Brown, Whipple. 
Harris, Jones, and myself—that. makes five. 
I don’t suppose that old tub of Armstrong > 
will carry more than that number safely.” 

The pentet set off at a run, and sm 
reached Bill Armstrong's cottage, which 
stuod under the cliff. 

The old fisherman was busily engaged in 
mending a net when the boys, breathless 
and panting, arrived on the scene. Hic 
wrinkled face, tanned by nearly seventy 
years’ exposure to sunshine and storm. 


lighted up when he saw the boys, for many 
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half-crowns found their way into Bill's 
capacious breeches’ pocket from the school- 
boys’ allowance money. You see Sunburgh 
is a very small village, and such things as 
“ tuck-shops ” exist only in the imagination 
of the boys, and in consequence Bill reaped 
an additional harvest from his letting the 
Mermaid to the more adventurous spirits of 
Sunburgh Foundation. 

Bil was a typical Scot, and “ bawbees ” 
occupied a high niche in his affections. 

* We shall only want the boat fora couple 
of hours, Bill,” said Brown when he had 
somewhat got his wind. “I suppose the 
usual will do?” and Charlie held out half a 
crown. 

" Nae, nae,” replied the fisherman, “ fishin’ 
has been unco’ bad lately. Ye maun fork oot 
mair than that. Double it an’ ye shall hae 
the Mermaid. Nota bawbee less will I tak’, 
for, as I said, fishin’ o' late has no’ been 
gran'.“ 

A whip round had to be made, and when 
the hat had completed its circuit, it was 
found that the total amount realised did not 
reach more than four shillings. 

“Then we can’t go, Bill,” said Brown 
pettishly, surveying the coins with a rueful 
countenance. ‘We had better go back, 
fellows,” 


Brown was a tactician, and, first pocketing | 


the half-crown, he distributed the remaining 
coins among his schoolfellows. 

Bill noted the boy's action with greedy 
eyes. Noo, lads,” he said at last. I dinna 
want to be hard on ye, so haud on awhile. 
Maybe for the twa florins ye can hae the 
Mermaid.” 

A bargain was struck, and the boys 
tumbled over the bows of the Mermaid, 
which well merited its appellation of ‘old 
tub." For over thirty years had Bill Arm- 
strong possessed the little vessel, until at 
last its bottom had become “spongy,” and a 
bailing-tin became a necessary article of the 
boat's furniture. 

“What about the tide, Armstrong ? " asked 
Whipple, whose bump of cautiousness was 
somewhat strongly developed. 

It's near on the turn, young sir,” replied 
Bill. *an' if ye are gannin' tae the Outer 
Middles, ye'll not hae mair than an hour's 
fishin’, Here's the crab-heuks, an’ min’ ye 
secure the Mermaid wi'the rope-pin, for I 
can ill spare the auld boat.” 
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TREASURE TROVE. 


The boys took their seats, Brown taking 
the oars, and in capital stvle he turned the 
boat down Sunburgh Gat, and in ten minutes, 
being flow-tide, the party landed on the 
Outer Middles, a ledge of rocks famous for 
erabs and lobsters. 

The boys, after landing, secured the 
Mermaid to a projecting piece of rock and, 
armed with hooks, began fishing in the 
numerous crevices with which the ridge 
abounded. The crustacean family, however, 
were not much in evidence, and the result of 
an hour’s fishing was three crabs and an 
infantile lobster. 

Brown knew that Mr. Gordon was 
inordinately fond of lobster, and during the 
journey to the Middens had formed a resolve 
to present the best of his catch to the master. 

* We'll have to make haste, fellows,” said 
Bellew ; **the tide is just on the turn,-and we 
can get back in good style on the flow.” 

„Half a minute,” exclaimed Brown, "I'll 
have another try. Perhaps this time I'll 
manage to haul out a decent lobster"; and 
having the longest hook, the schoolboy bent 
over a ledge, facing the deeps, and inserted 
the iron. 

* Be careful, Brown,” cried Whipple, “ or 
you'll get a ducking,” and his prophecy was 
almost verified, for Brown overbalanced him- 
self, and but for timely assistance rendered 
by Bellew, who clutched him by the legs, 
would have tumbled into the sea. 

“Tve a bite, fellows,” gasped Brown, as he 
lay spreadeagled on the rock. “And a 
whopper he is." 

Brown tugged at his hook until he grew 
red in the face. 

" You've caught a ledge of the rock, 
Brown," said Bellew; ease your iron." 

* Oh, no, I've got him safe enough,” cried 
Brown; “here he comes"; and the next 
moment, not a lobster, but an oblong-shaped 
article covered with barnacles and seaweed 
reposed at the boys' feet. 

“Why, it’s a box!" exclaimed Harris. 
* Treasure trove, or I'm a duffer.” 

Five pocket-knives were instantly whipped 
out of their owners’ pockets, and the state- 
ment of Harris proved a correct one. 

The box, which was made of iron, might 
have reposed in the bed of the ocean for 
ages if appearances counted for anything. 

Its battered sides were rusty and red with 
exposure to the oxygen of the sea-water. 


Brown madc an experiment in the shape 
of trying to open the box, but it was fuliv 
three minutes before he accomplished his 
object. 

Instead of gold in the shape of “ pieces of 
eight," dollars, and spade guineas, which he 
hoped the receptacle contained, a dozen 
black dog-crabs tumbled on the rocks an:: 
began making tracks for their native 
element. 

With a cry of disgust Brown threw the 
box into the sea, into which it sank, emitting 
a series of bubbles as it disappeared from 
sight. 

The next movement of the boys was to 
make tracks towards the Mermaid, which 
was hidden from sight by high projecting 
rocks. 

Bellew was the first of the party. 

With a cry of dismay he pointed to the 
old fisherman's boat, which was idly tossinz 
up and down on the waves, away to the south. 
fully a mile from where they were standing. 

"Oh, I say,” exclaimed Brown. What- 
ever shall we do? We shall be drowned; 
that’s a certainty.” 

Whipple actually began to cry, which so 
angered Bellew that he called out: Stop it. 
you young fool. [ll bring her back. This 
comes of your fastening of the rope-pin. 
Brown,” he added sarcastically. 

Bellew next proceeded to strip—first 
taking off his boots and stockings. The 
only clothing he retained was his shirt and 
trousers; and, taking a header, he struck 
out in the direction of the Mermaid. 

Bellew was known as the finest swimmer 
in Sunburgh, and in less than half an hour 
he came up to the derelict, which he boarded 
at the bows. 

Luckily Brown had taken the precaution 
to ship the oars, so that he was able to take 
off his companions in distress just as tbe 
rising tide was beginning to wash their 
feet. 

The school clock was chiming the hour 
of nine as the five disconsolate schoolboys 
entered the premises of Sunburgh School. 
and the upshot of it all was that Brown and 
his friends suffered considerably from 
writers cramp until the vacation. They 
had, in the bargain, also to endure a con- 
siderable amount of chaff from their school- 
mates and various fishermen, who got wind 
of Brown's treasure trove. 


haxidermy, or Stuffing. 


By Linpen HEITLAND 


( Formerly Secretary and Fellow of the late Middlesex Zoologícal Society). 


ow is the season when many 

of the larger British moths 
will fall to the net of the 
young  entomologist, and 
though he may understand 
how to kill such captures, 
and how to pin and set 
them, I have found that very few naturalists 
even know how to preserve these larger 
moths—such as Sphing Liguatri—so that 
they may retain all their beauty and remain 
throughout many years undisturbed by the 
troubles of mites, mould, musty smells, 
shrinkage, verdigris, and last, but not least, 
grease. 

The only really effective means of dealing 
with these entomological troubles ig to pre- 
vent them occurring, for no matter how much 
we use the oil bath and French chalk to 
cleanse a specimen, it can never again appear 
in its first beauty. This being so, it should be 
one of our chief objects to prevent once and 
for ever any of these saddening troubles 


(and they are very sad if the specimen be 
a valuable or rare one) occurring ; and the 
best and I believe only way of doing this is 
by stuffing the bodies of those moths which 
are sufficiently large to bear the operation. 

It is fortunate that, in the main, it is only 
these larger moths that are subject to the 
fearful ravages of mites, grease, etc., unless, 
perhaps, we except those species belonging 
to the Seside. 

On looking into the many entomological 
handbooks, I find a great dearth of informa- 
tion as to the modus operandi of moth 
taxidermy, though most of the writers agree 
in the necessity of preserving some insects 
in this way. 

I think there is nothing which disfigures 
a cabinet or case of insects more than to see 
spots of yellow grease on the paper under 
some of the insects’ bodies, or excrescences 
of bright green verdigris round the pins and 
thoraces, or, again, the appearance of a soft 
downy mildew around the insects’ legs and 


bodies. But, perhaps, the worst and cer- 
tainly the most deplorable sight is to see 
myriads of tiny mites fecding upon your 
treasures, when first one wing and then 
another begin to fall off. 

The former mentioned evils, together with 
shrunken bodies, are bad, very bad ; but the 
presence of mites in a cabinet is a calamity, 
and when it does occur, the owner of the 
insects may justly blame himself for the 
grossest carelessness and neglect in the 
keeping of what should be his favourites. 
I am glad to say that mites cannot occur 1n 
a carefully kept cabinet; though, unfortu- 
nately, grease will occur, and appear unex- 
pectedly, in the best regulated collections ; 
and it is in order to prevent this oozing 
greasy matter that the stuffing of moths is 
recommended. 

Although Lord Walsingham's oollection 
of British Lepidoptera in the Natural 
History Museum at South Kensington 15 
certainly a very fine one, many of the 
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drawers are terribly disfigured by great 
patches of grease, which has exuded from 
the bodies of some of the specimens. It 
would be almost impossible, with any treat- 
ment, to make some of the insects there 
even presentable again; but, had the 
collector stuffed his specimens as he pro- 
cured them, I venture to think that Lord 
Walsingham’s cabinets would hardly exhibit 
their present deplorable condition. 

Having, then, seen how necessary it is to 
more effectively preserve our specimens, the 
question which naturally presents itself is, 
“ How can such a fragile thing as a moth, 
with all its delicate plumage, be stuffed?” 
It certainly is not the most easy of opera- 
tions, but if the reader will follow mv 
directions I feel sure that much of the 
difficulty will disappear. 

The way I found most successful—I may 
say, very successful—I will describe as clearly 
as possible; but in this, as in larvze-pre- 
serving, the entomologist must be prepared 
to exercise patience and gentleness, accom- 
panied with great dexterity of the fingers; 
and he must be able to make some of his 
own apparatus and instruments with which 
to operate, as only a few of the required 
implements can be purchased, while they 
can be made for a few pence, very quickly. 

To commence, then, let us presume that 
you have caught a specimen of S. Ligustri 
(the Privet-Hawk), and that you have killed 
it. Now, with a small pair of sharp 
manicure scissors (which may be purchased 
at any cutler's for about ls. 3d.) sever the 
abdomen from the thorax and wings. 
Then proceed to set the wings, legs, and 
antennæ, which are of course still attached 
to the thorax and head, in the usual 
manner, on the setting-board, and after 
arranging the plumage leave to dry as usual. 

Now take the body—the abdomen— which 
you have severed from the thorax and care- 
fully squeeze or press out the inside, holding 
it, with the thumb and finger, between two 
small pieces of very fine and very glossy 
transparent paper, so that the plumage— 
the “ down ” if you like—shall not be rubbed 
off, as it would be between the uncovered 
thumb and finger. Itis well to have some 
small strips of a good absorbent blotting- 
paper handy, to prevent any of the fluids 
from the body running round on to the 
plumage. Be careful to see that all the 
inside is removed from the interior of the 
skin; atthe same time mind that none of the 
entrail touches the plumage. 

When all the inside has been taken out it 
will be found that the skin is quite flat and 
that the sides of the opening. being closed 
in the process of squeezing, have adhered 
together. 

A "'stuffing-block " of suitable size will 
next be required. These are simply made 
of smali blocks of wood, with a deep little 
hole or well in the centre of each, varying 
in depth and diameter according to the size 
of the moth's body to be stuffed; and a 
short spike should protrude from the bottom 
of each, to fit into a small hole in the work- 
bench or table, to hold the block quite tight 
and steady. Across the top of the block 
and across the centre of the well a small 
slit should be cut, in which a needle can 
rest from which the skin can hang down 
into the well The well, which can easily 
be made with a centre-bit of a suitable size. 
should be lined fresh for each stuffing, with 
a circle, or ring of the glossy transparent 
paper, to prevent the plumage spoiling 
against the comparatively rough edges of 
the well. A set of blocks should be made of 
varying sizes of wells, from } to 2 or g in. in 
diameter, and from half an inch to an inch 
and a-half in depth. The illustration (fig. 1) 
will give some idea of one of these blocks 
ready for use. 


Having chosen a block of the size required 
for S. Ligustri, you proceed to run a needle 
just through the edge of the skin, across the 
middle of the opening. Then taking the 
needle with the skin hanging to it. carefully 
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lay it in the little groove running across the 
opening of the block, letting the skin, of 
course, rest into the well. 

Now take a surgeon's ball-headed probe—or 
a fine stick with a little wooden head of a 
pointed knob shape will perhaps answer 
better (fig. 2)—and carefully press back the 
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FIG. 2. 


edges of the skin against the sides of the 
well. Then procecd to fill the skin with 
fine cotton-wool on which has been sprinkled 
a little naphthalin or camphor, powdered ; or 
the inside of the skin may be painted with a 
little arsenic-soap before stuffing it. Lift 
the skin (by the needle running through it) 
out of the well occasionally to see that it 
"s ee evenly filled, and do not stuff too 
ull. 

Next take a needle—a fine beading needle 
answers well—and some very fine silk 
thread, and carefully draw the edges of 
the skin towards one another, making the 
junctures of the silk to meet exactly in the 
middle of the opening (like the spokes of a 
cart-wheel as arranged round the hub), so 
as to procure the natural contraction 
between the abdomen and thorax, which 
will have been destroyed by the separation 
of the one from the other. 
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This done, lift the stuffed skin out of the 
well, at the same time withdrawing the 
needle; and with a little diamond cement, 
or shellac, well worked into the surface of 
the wool, the silk strands, and edges of the 
skin, attach the abdomen again to the 
thorax, after having absorbed any moisture 
in the latter with a piece of blotting-paper. 
The edges of the skin round, the thorax 
should also be touched with cement before 
placing the two parts together. 

Remember to put the abdomen on the 
right way round. I once had a specimen 
shown me, which had been stuffed—and 
well stuffed—of which the operator was in 
many ways justly proud, for it would have 
been difficult to have told that the insect 
was ever in two parts, much less stuffed, 
but for the fact that the neat and natty- 
fingered operator somewhat failed in his 
knowledge of insect anatomy, and had 
attached the abdomen with the ovipostor 
upwards, which gave the moth a most 
curious and unnatural appearance in my 
eyes. But it was only after some consider- 
able argument and examination—on his 
part—of various insects that I could 
persuade him that the body should be the 
other way round. He seemed to think that 
the eggs might drop out if the ovipostor was 
underneath, which reminded one of the man 
who wished his nose was the other way up 
to facilitate his taking snuff. 

While referring to this extraordinary 
mistake, I should like to impress on my 
readers the importance of studying the gifts 
of Nature besides, or rather than, merely 
collecting them. ‘The anatomy of an insect 
i» far more interesting and instructive to 
the true entomologist than the mere 
collecting and accumulation of species or 
specimens; and remember that the owner 
of a very few specimens, whose structure 
and architecture he understands something 
about, will obtain far more enjoyment from 
his small possessions than the collector who 
owns every known species, and plenty of 
them, and knows nothing about them be- 
yond their classification and outward 
appearance. 

To return to my subject, the chief real 
difficulties of moth-stuffing consist in — (I). 
Keeping the plumage undamaged; (2) Pre- 
serving the natural shape and size of the 
abdomen ; and (3) Re-fixing the body in its. 
natural position, and so retaining the original 
appearance of the insect. But all these 
points may be neatly and nicely attended to 
by a little careful practice and patience. 


% How was I to know that the back wheel would go over my tail?” 
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3 N the present days of eving. 
M the organised walkinz tour 
has, I regret to observe, 
sone out of fashion, In 
the opinion. of the present 
Writer, however, thoe is no 
kind of tour whieh eves 
such a multiplicity of benefits; arsi so dew 
cares as a well-planned walks tonr 
through a picturesyue country, During the 
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Pedestrian Pour in Wales. 


By W. J. CLucas JOUGHIN. 


last twenty-five years we have enjoyed the 
varied delights of canoeing on British rivers, 
riding horseback across some interesting 
counties, tenting in wild places and in 
beautiful nooks, but none of these holidays, 
full as they were of health-giving pleasure, 
have left such a lasting impress on our 
minds as we received from our pedestrian 
tour in North Wales in the year 1876. 

We should, however, be able to give a 
reason for a preference, or an opinion, or 
doctrine. Blind love is such a poor affair at 
best that every boy might well cultivate the 
habit of analysing his likes and dislikes to 
discover how far they are based on common 
scnse—a quality of mind of more value to us 
than all the classics. There are spells of 
excitement and of luxurious ease in cycling, 
canoeing, and riding, which you do not get 
ona Walking tour, but the happiest people 
are those who pursue an even way, having 
Within themselves. sources of amusement 
which do not sieken or die out for lack cf 
arinicgaistiainulant. True, it is the apotheosis 
of echt to stretch out your limbs in a 
canoe which carries you along with the 
current without effort, ike a boy's dream of 
moving throush spaee by mere volition; but 
for all this you pay the price in care, and 
toil, and responsibility, as you struggle under 
(he burden of your canoe across country, or 
2qaabble with porters, railway officials, and 
oiher unfeeling brutes who insist on dealing 
With your beloved boat as if she were made 
of cast iron. 


A friend who once went six miles ona 
bicycle with his feet in air claimed a joy 
equal to that of the canocist; but both pay 
the piper afterwards! It is real nice, though. 
for a lazy chap to go up hill on horseback on 
a fine warm day. He can take his feet out 
of the stirrups, hang his arms down by the 
horse's shoulders, and place his head to rest 
on the mane; and when he comes to a moor 
or à mile of turf he has a rare galop. 
Please observe the fact that on riding tours 
in, these islands the gallops are very rare 
indeed, all the rest is pounding along on 
hard roads, the mile of turf being seldom 
found. 

Both horse and bike require care, both are 
liable to break down on a long journey, and 
neither can be conveniently taken to the ter 
of a high mountain. On our walk through 
Wales we met but two cyclists, onc of whom 
was almost carrying his machine into Bedd- 
velert, where it had to remain two days for 
repairs; and on a riding tour from the east 


const of England into Wales I once had te 


sell a good mare at a loss of six gnineas 
because she became too leg-weary to carry 
me farther with safety. 

Ergo, if you want to be free from all cate 
of machine, or horse, or boat, and to move 
at will, rest at your pleasure, or go in any 
direction where the spirit of your desire may 
lead you, sling a knapsack and set out with 
a congenial companion and a good stiek. 
You will.find time to critically note the 
various things of interest on the route, and 
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to talk to the people you meet. This last is 
of great benefit in passing through a new 
country. People have to be observed as well 
as things; and a guide that tells you whether 
the Rose and Crow" would be better for 
two boys than the King's Arms is often a 
better friend than a conventional guide-book. 
I pass over the superior advantages of 
walking as a means of muscular develop- 
ment, it is so well known; but I must take 
leave to enter my protest against the all- 
prevailing spirit of unrest which pursues 
most persons on their holidays. Itis not the 
distance we cover which denotes the benefit, 
mental or physical, but the acquisition of 
health, knowledge, and moral good. There 
is often more laughter, and other minor 
events, to be had out of a day'stramp through 
a country of hill and dale, hamlet and 
village, than you would find in a 
week of cycling; and every step 
of your journey seems to stamp 
into your mind's eye the various 
scenes of your day's march. 
C. and I were boys in our 'teens 


when we began to talk of a big The One Mile 


walk through some new country— 
that is to say, new to us, for we 
were born and bred remote from 
the main islands of Great Britain 
and Ireland, and grew up on our 
‘lonely island rocks like rugged 
colts. 

We only discovered by accident 
that there were such things as 
tourists’ knapsacks, and that nice 
people went on tramp. It came 
about in this way. C. and I were 
training for some athletic sports, 
and during our search for books of 
reference to direct us in the arts 
of the trainer we purchased a work 
entitled * Hints for Pedestrians " 
—now, I believe, out of print. 
The book, so far as we were then 
concerned, was a great disappoint- 
ment, as it was only a work 
{charmingly written) by a medical 
man whose name I have long for- 
gotten, on the poetry and practice 
of walkingtours. The book found 
in the two island youths material 
of the kind to be easily moulded 
into ardent dreamers of the joys 
awaiting any disciple who took 
the * Hints" seriously; and seri- 
ously enough we took them, as for 
a period of four years afterwards 
we discoursed almost daily on the 
time when we might cross to some 
terra incognita on the mainland 
of Britain, and start, as only youth 
can start, to realise long-cherished 
ideals, fashioned in us by the 
artistic sense and enthusiasm in 
the possibly extinct work alluded 
to above. 

It is highly probable that years 
of hard work, beforehand, con- 
tributed to a realisation of our 
dreams. We had saved our pocket- 
money, and in other ways had 
denied ourselves so many minor 
pleasures for the sake of this one 
great and éxtended delight that 
we found ourselves on setting out 
in the month of May as exuber- 
antly happy as trapped wild birds 
set free. 

Guided by the advice of our 
once despised “ Hints for Pedes- 
trians," we had purchased the best 
sort of knapsack, and had dressed 
ourselves in convenient attire. I 
remember that the ** Hints " afore- 
said warned the tourist against 
knapsacks that were suspended 
from the corners, instead of from 


the centre, but they did not advise the reader 
on what our first, and subsequent, experience 
proved to be of much the same importance— 
viz. to see that the knapsack was provided 
with canes to keep it from actual contact 
with the back. It would have saved us much 
needless sweating, as we found on subse- 
quent rambles with the strips of cane added. 

Our dress was a tweed knickerbocker suit, 
with spare trousers for evening wear, or as & 
change in case of wet weather. Instead of 
the under-vest and linen shirt we adopted 
the single flannel shirt, and of these we had 
but two—the object in packing your knap- 
sack being to keep it light. When fully 
made up, with bathing towel rolled on top, 
our knapsacks weighed eight pounds. The 
contents were a pair of socks, two pairs of 
stockings, six collars (woollen collars might 
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now be preferred), trousers, slippers, pocket- 
handkerchiefs, toothbrush, nailbrush, comb, 
nightshirt, extra woollen shirt. 

Boots might well take a whole chapter, 
so much might be said on the subject; but 
ours never gave us any trouble, so I will just 
say that we each wore a pair of shoes tested 
by a few weeks’ wear, low and broad in the 
heel, wide in the toe, and soft in the uppers. 
Clumped by one good piece of leather (for 
the soles should be thick) these gave us 
great comfort and wore well. Do not use 
boots—they impede the action of the ankle- 
joints, press the ligaments, and make you 
tired without your knowing the reason why. 
Did you ever see an athlete run a mile race, 
or walk for a championship, in boots ? 

The distance we tramped was 255 miles. 
We rested on Sundays—a practice I would 
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recommend on grounds of expediency as 
well as of religious principle. 

The cost of a walking tour is more than 
the uninitiated would calculate; each night 
being spent in a different hotel. Ten 
shillings a day will, however, be more than 
enough for Wales, while fifteen for Scotland 
would not be too much. 

Experience has taught us that it is better 
to march without the waistcoat, carrying it 
in the knapsack to be worn in the cool of 
the evening after the day's work. 

There is iu this “cool of the evening” 
something to dream about beforehand, the 
realisation of which is never disappointing. 
The contemplation of your arrival at some 
village hitherto unheard of, and entering, 
as guests for the night, some quaintly 
pretty wayside inn, conjures up scenes of 
rustic enjoyment and simple rural feasts. 
Here fowls lay every day, and bacon is home 
fed, and the milk is brought by some happy 
milkmaid warm from the milk-pail to the 
table. The bathein the river pool, after your 
day's march, and before your late dinner 
(which is best); the stroll afterwards 
through the places of interest in the neigh- 
bourhood; the quiet rest in the evening 
hour,—all form pretty conjectures beforehand 
which are frequently only a foretaste of the 
event. 

We were very happy in our first impressions 
of life in a wayside inn, Our first halting- 
place after leaving Chester was Rosset. To 
those who may know the ground this will 
appear a short day's journey, but, chaperoned 
by an old man whom the boys in the streets 
hailed as “Sponger,” and whom Sponger 
chased, much to our amusement, we spent 
a morning visiting the lions of Chester. 
Rosset, therefore, made a convenient resting- 
place for the first night, our decision wisely 
being to keep the first day's walk within 
fifteen miles, after which we made an average 
of twenty-three miles a day. 

It is so long ago that there seems no risk 
in saying that we stayed at what was then 
a little inn called the Golden Lion Hotel, a 
kind-looking hostess conducting us to a 
secluded: parlour opening into a garden of 
roses by a French window. 

The motherly care bestowed upon us by 
the hostess of the Golden Lion was but a 
type of what we met all along the line. 
Were our clothes quite dry? Were we 
quite sure we wouldn’t catch cold by bathing 
after walking so far? Did we always sleep 
on the straw palliasse instead of the teather 
bed? Was it not hard, and cold, and likely 
to give us rheumatism? To all such ques- 
tions we had a ready reply in our ruddy ap- 
pearance and abnormal appetites—the latter 
almost justifying Professor Wilson's well- 
known description of the pedestrian tourist. 
At Rosset (I blush to mention, but distinctly 
remember it) we ate a high-tea consisting 
of several chops of Welsh mutton plus 
eleven plates of bread and butter; and at 
one little inn, after a walk of three miles 
and a bathe before breakfast, we ate twelve 
boiled eggs (C. five, I seven), and all these 
super-ordinary relays were brought to us with 
much goodwill and laughter (in which the 
defendants joined) I recommend these 


high-teas and tall breakfasts to all 
pedestrians — they give grand staying 
powers! The midday meal was (and 


always should be) a mere trifle—a glass of 
milk and a few biscuits in a village shop, or 
some sandwiches and fruit by a brook, where 
you may dip your arms and your head (but 
not your feet) in cool running water. 

Too much stress cannot be laid on the 
need for preparatory training. Schoolboys 
are always fit for a pedestrian tour, but 
youths just turned from a city office, and 


who may be more used to riding than walk- . 


ing, are unequal to the strain of six or eight 
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hours’ walk. Yet by daily training for a 
few months beforehand comparatively poor 
walkers may be made ready for twenty 
miles a day. 

Don't sleep on feather beds: they weaken 
the back. If the landlady won't, or can't, 
muster the courage to let you lie on the 
straw mattress (as with us at Port Dinor- 
wig). pull the stupid thing on to the floor 
and stuff it under the bed! 

In the matter of rising and going to bed, 
let nature and your good sense be your guide, 
but don't sit up late, even though your chum, 
like mine, carries a flute and plays wood- 
land music in the stilly hours. Open your 
bedroom window generously wide, not a 
draughty half-inch, and let the perfume of 
the morning air, and the song of the merle, 
either be your lullaby or your signal for 
rising as you may feel disposed. 

By a reference to the manuscript Remi- 
niscences of C. it appears that our usual time 
for rising was seven o'clock, notwithstanding 
that we rose much earlier when at home. 
There is nothing to be gained by making a 
toil of a pleasure, yet the precious morning 
hours should not be dawdled away. By 
nine o'clock the pedestrian should be on 
his way, and we were never later. In all 
things, however, let nothing bind you. 
One of the great blessings of a pedestrian 
tour is its freedom from all obligations. It 
is true that you must have a plan mapped 
out before you start, but vou are not to be 
obliged to follow it if anv deviation seems 
more agreeable. Terrestrially speaking, you 
are as free as wildfowl—who always keep 
their pre-ordained route unless the wind 
changes, when off they go in another direc- 
tion! If I were walking through a country 
in July or August, I would prefer to start 
out an hour, or two or three hours, before 
breaktast, resting from noon until four 
o’clock, but this would not be wise for those 
who were unaccustomed to prolonged 
exercise while fasting. It will be seen that 
C. and I made the ascent and descent of 
Snowdon before breakfast, but both of us 
were, from very early days, habituated to 
hours of similar exertion before breaking 
fast. 

Ye merry month of May is the best month 
for those who can select their own time. 
The roads then are neither hot nor dusty, 
and the hedgerows, woods, and spreading 
landscapes are all fresh, and are changing 
from bud to leaf and blossom day by day. 
The songsters, too, are all in full song then, 
and the lengthening days, with your own 
increasing vitality, give you more hope 
and more endurance. 

There are two things you must always 
attend to—your diet and your sleep; and 
if any of the party would be better for a 
day’s rest let him have it, as he can, in all 
probability, follow up by train or coach the 
day after. 

Immediately after every day’s work strip 
and rub the legs vigorously with the hands 
for a quarter of an hour, after the manner 
of professional runners with their pupils, 
each performing the duty for the other. 
This will prevent morning stiffness and 
make the muscles more supple day by day by 
the action of what is known among athletes 
as “ caking ” the muscles. 

If I were to write out all the benefits to 
our minds by the walk from Rosset into the 
Vale of Llangollen this sketch would never 
be printed—it would occupy too much 
space. I recall a score of incidents by the 
way which have furnished me with amuse- 
ment for life, little pantomimes which were 
simple and innocent enough, but which kept 
the day full of fun. 

It was on a Saturday evening we reached 
Llangollen, but. having resolved not to stay 
in any town, we discovered that a unique 
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sort of inn stood on the bank of the Dee a 
mile or two along the vale. Several grours 
of people were returning up the vale w:t^ 
baskets containing the Saturday-even:n; 
purchases. Into one of these groups. coin- 
posed of young people, we ingratiated our- 
selves. The road is a tow-path of a canal 
whose translucent waters, gently flowinz 
between fern-clad banks, made a scene of 
repose by comparison with the swiít and 
rugged Dee which careers with loud music 
on the other side of the path. Here we first 
felt ourselves in “a foreign land." The 
language was strange to us, though we Son 
learnt from our laughing companions a few 
words of greeting in common use. in 
exchange for which we taught them some of 
our particular Gaelic, and gave them some 
astonishment by assuring them that, thouzh 
Britons, we were neither English, lri-h. 
Scotch, nor Welsh, and that we came írom 
a land where cats, and sometimes dog* and 
fowls, were tailless. Gulliver could not 
have produced more incredulity, nor Dean 
Swift more laughter. 

All the while we were sensible of the 
influence of the wondrous beauty of the 
vale. We approached Chainbridge Inn a- 
the gloaming stole down upon us from the 
wooded hills on either side. The novelty of 
the scene, and the freshness of the people. 
made an impression which no time, nor dis- 
tance, nor the hard hand of life have been 
able to efface. To be-able to live over again, 
in sleeping and in daydreams, a boy's first 
awakening to the beautiful in nature is a 
greater possession than gold, and is more 
precious than diamond  scarf.pins. Save 
your money, by all means, but save it to bur 
treasures which none can rob you of, and 
which will marshal themselves before vou :n 
your dark hours, not to torment your seul 
like spectres of evil deeds, but to bring vou 
comfort, and maybe to divert your mind 
from bodily suffering. 

A page might be written on the sojourn 
at Chainbridge, but we are not engaged 
upon a personal history; if we were, we 
should have to chronicle incidents by the 
way from Berwyn to Bala on the Monday 
following which have had a refining influence 
on our lives. 

The tramp through the wild country from 
Bala to Festiniog on the Tuesday wa- a 
great diversion. We met few people. and 
those we did meet could not speak Engli~h. 
Far from any habitation of man, we came 
upon two roads which were badly traced on 
our map. Fairly nonplussed, we look-i 
around for guidance. On the slope of a hi. 
away in the distance we espied a bits} 
(man or boy we knew not) driving or heni- 
ing sheep. With one finger curved in te 
mouth we could whistle, but with four 
fingers we could, in our own country, make 
the hills resound so that we could be heart 
a good mile away. We tried our best. Tie 
shepherd stopped, and looked in our dir=- 
tion—we signalled by waving our carpe tr. 
the air. He came--a boy with a dog at his 
heels. 

„Which of these roads leads to Festini . 
Owen?" l 

The boy shook his head and smiled ¿li> 
name evidently wasn't Owen), and sail. 
„No English.” 

Then we spread the map out to him «n 
the green turf, and signed to him to kneel 
down. Weall knelt around the map: th: 
dog looking intelligently at the unusus! 
proceeding. 

* Festiniog,” I said, pointing to the nan v 
on the map. 

„ Festiniokl" the boy said sharply ic 
reply. 

Then I pointed to one of the roads tli: 
lay before us, and said, in an inquiring tene. 
* Yes, Festiniok 1" 
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“No Festiniok !” with a shake of the head. 

Then I pointed to the other road, repeat- 
ing the name. 

" Yes, Festiniok!” he replicd, with a nod 
and a look of confidence. 

On receiving a penny he looked pleased, 
and said “Thank you”: all Welsh boys 
can say “ Thank you” in very good English 
—and I don't blame thein. 

Late in the afternoon. when we were 
abnormally hungry, we began to long for 
Festiniog, and looked for it on turning every 
corner in the road. At last we met a 
tolerably well-dressed young woman, carry- 
ing a small reticule. Saluting her, I 
politely inquired how many miles to 
Festiniog. Receiving no immediate answer, 
] held up my fingers and began to shout 
(you always do shout when you talk with 
anyone who does not understand your 
language), * Miles to Festiniog? One, two, 
three, four? Miles!  Festiniog! Miles! 
One? (touching one finger); two? (another 
finger); three? (another); four?” 

When I had quite finished, the young lady 
drew herself up an inch or two, put on a 
look of supreme dignity, and said, in fine 
commanding English, * About a mile and a- 
half, sir; follow this road and you will soon 
see it.” 

I do not forget my abashed look, feel it 
vet at times, and still see my companion 
rolling on the grass with “laughter, holding 
both his sides.” There was no time for 
apology; the girl was gone, and as she 
went she shook with the huniour of the 
situation. 

There are days when you have either to 
walk too far or too little. In such cases it 
is always better to walk the lesser distance. 
I have no record of the mileage from 
Festiniog to Beddgelert, but remember it 
was too far to add it to the ascent and 
descent of Snowdon, and not far enough to 
be a full day’s march, so we pushed on to 
the village of Rhuydd, at the foot of the 
mountain. Here the village inn was full, 
two tourists having arrived before us, so we 
took à room in a cottage, the window of 
which gave us a view of the peak of 
Snowdon as we lay abed in the moonlight. 
By this light we started at 3 A.M. to reach 
the summit in time to see the sunrise. The 
sun beat us by a trifle, but we saw him 
come up through the clouds, which lay five 
hundred feet beneath us, at 5.45 A.M., at 
which time we stood on the cairn dum- 
founded by a scene so grand that it must 
have been exceptional, as no tourist we met 
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saw anything to compare with it. The 
sublime combined with the awful to make 
a series of kaleidoscope effects of cloud-seas 
(stormy, yet motionless), lakes of fire, and 
burning worlds below. 

As a child crying with pain kept us 
awake most of the night in the cottage at 
Rhuydd, we slept on a foot-hill overlooking 
Llanberis, at which town we breakfasted, 
and where a waiter gave us some stuff for 
cocoa, which we called co-tee-co (coffee-tea- 
cocoa), which I have never forgotten, and 
here record it to that waiter's lifelong dis- 
grace. 

It is a long walk from Rhuydd, over the 
peak of Snowdon to Caernarvon, and thence 
to Port Dinorwig, carrying knapsacks; yet 
that walk in one day, without any fatigue, 
proves what may be done by healthy lads 
who do not smoke, or drink intoxicants, but 
who keep up their spirits by finding interest 
and amusement all along the route. 

On the way from Bangor to Llandudno, 
C., who sought for fun everywhere, put on 
a serious air, and tried to buy a baby from a 
woman who travelled in our direction. The 
woman, not knowing what we might be 
carrying in our knapsacks, shrank back, and 
scowled out, “No inteet!” On our way 
through the lovely vale of Llanrwst to 
Bettws-y-Coed we tried to hold converse 
with a score of school children. homeward 
bound, who but indifferently understood us, 
or we them, but they sang for us as only 
Welsh children can sing. Then we sang 
for them one of ourmarches. I cannot write 
out the tune, but the words lend themselves 


to the music, and you may swing along to 
it at four miles an hour while you sing. It 
goes this way: n 


* Jam-jajee, abba-jec-hoy, 
Ory-dory-pory, 
Highkee-pighkee, Sighkee-krighkee, 
Chillyawoolabadoree." 


Indeed, you should lay in a stock of march- 
ing music-—it shortens many a mile which 
might otherwise be dull and silent. 

By all means keep a diary. You will 
treasure it years afterwards more than you 
can imagine at the time of writing it. 

Our last day's walk proves that our 
marching did us no harm. According to 
C.’s diary we left Bettws (where we spent 
Saturday and Sunday) at 8.45 A.M. to catch 
a train at Glyndyfrdwy (pronounce it if you 
can—yet these Welsh names are very melli- 
flnous when properly sounded). The 
distance is twenty-six miles, and we got into 
the station at 2.55 P.M., five minutes before- 
the train was timed toleave. The distance 
was easily walked in one swinging march of 
six hours. 

We had been fourteen daysin the country, 
and had eleven days' tramping, travelling by 
railway one day to enable us to accomplish 
our circuit in the time at our disposal. A 
thousand events were crowded into those 
days, but they were not crammed in, and 
consequently have abided with us for life: 
remembrances of people, places, and things, 
which come up as we march the whole 
route over, again and again, while sitting 
silently by a winter fire. 


Homeward Bound! 


QT Memorable Gamping Out: 


THE STORY OF AN 


By Burnett FALLOW, 


INUNDATION. 


Author of ** How we went Shrimping,” 1 Wild-Forcling Expedition,” “ The Black Swan,” “ Jack Stovold,” etc. 


ye we had planned a summer 
outing that was to be a 
combination of boating, 
fishing, swimming. shoot- 
ing, painting, and sundries, 
such as go to make up a 
*al enjoyable camping out. Of course we 
wanted an ideal spot, and this was not casy 
o find. We might have searched a very 
ong time, and been disappointed in the end, 
nly we chanced upon an acquaintance, a 
andscape painter of some repute, who, 
wearing us discussing our plans, told us 
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PART I.—SUNSHINE! 


that all we required could be found at D., 
a small old-time village on the Sussex 


coast. He had spent the previous summer 
there, and could vouch for his recom- 
mendation. 


Early in August we were cn route for our 
destination. We had our first view of the 
sea as the train slowed down to the shabby 
little station. We agreed that it looked 
promising. 

A conveyance was at the station plying 
for hire. We were the only passengers to 
alight from the train, so there was no com- 
petition for the conveyance. The driver 


bustled round and collected our luggage. 
He seemed a bit surprised at both quantity 
and assortment; but respectfully inquired, 
* Where to, gents?” 

„% The Anchor,’” I replied ; for it was to 
this inn we had been directed. 

I may pass over the couple of days we 
spent at the village. Itisan old, historical 
place, much frequented by artists, and well 
merits a visit from the tourist. 

We soon made the acquaintance of an 
old boatman, and explained to him our 
requirements. 

“ Bless 'ee, gents; I knows the identical 
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At the Mercy of the Enemy, 


A MEMORABLE CAMPING OUT: THE STORY OF AN INUNDATION. 


spot!” he cried. “Natur 's made it 

specially for the likes o' you. Camped there 
wi my mates many a time when we've 
y bin out wi’ our big nets. Take ye down to 
* view it, in my boat, on the next ebb tide ?" 

We gladly accepted his proposal. Suffice 
it, we were enchanted with the spot. which 
exceeded our most sanguine expectations. 
In connection with it the old boatman had 
much to say. 

When the lord of the manor began the 
work of reclaiming a portion of the low- 
lving and submerged land extending north- 

(west of the Channel, the fishermen viewed 
athe proceedings with anything but’ favour. 

They foresaw serious damage to the fishing 

industry. However, at that time (some 

twenty years prior to the date of my story) 
the ery was “Land! land!” A fancied 
impetus had been civen to agricultural 
industries. So, whilst other landowners 
were destroying the beauties of the hills to 
the north, by bringing their slopes into 
Jeultivation, the lord of the manor determined 
to wrest his from the grasp of the sea. 
Large gangs of navvies were imported; a 
light railway constructed; barges char- 
tered; and for upwards of two years the 
work proceeded, and gave every promise 
of ultimate success. Huge balks of timber 
were driven deep into the mud, and then 
tanked with clay and gravel brought by the 
larges and by the railway. And at lasta 
mighty cheer from the workmen proclaimed 
that the sea had been penned back and 
given a new boundary. In this way some 
hundreds of acres of valuable land were 
brought under cultivation. 
|. On the day succeeding our visit we 
completed our preparations. We hired 4 
boat at so much per day for as long as we 
night require her. We then approached 
the agent to the lord of the manor, who 
traciously granted us a permit to encamp 
^n the site we had selected. A few stipula- 
dions were made, but only such as gentlemen 
vould have observed if they had not been 
iamed. Then the village store was over- 
anled. We had need of many articles we 
ad not brought from town. We had funds, 
othere was nostint. The only disappointed 
erson was the old boatman, who wanted to 
accompany us as cook's mate. He assured 
18 again and again that we could not 
ossibly do without him; and was quite 

jlisgusted when we finally announced our 
¿termination of trying. However, he was 
omewhat mollified when we engaged him 
o take our tent and sundry of our parcels 
othe camping ground; and also to bring 
t: a supply of bread every other day. 

At 4 A.M. we set off down the harbour on 
‘he ebb tide. It was a three-mile pull, but 
'n due time we landed at the breakwater. 

“This must have been a glorious spot 
fore the land was reclaimed!” enthusias- 
ically cried Harry East. 

“Twas, indeed, gents!” responded the 
ld boatman. An' you mark my words— 
he day "ll come when the sea "ll get back 

s own." 

"In what way?” asked Will West. 

“Well, gents, the lord o' the manor put 
ne greater part o' his capital into the. 
enture, and it's not made any great return. 
he sea has weakened the work o' twenty 
ears ago, an’ some day it Il get a grip. 
hen that time comes, where now you sees 
1e yellow bendin’ corn awaitin’ the reaper's 
ickle, it "ll have become “gain a part o' the 
arbour from which it never oughter been 
claimed.“ 

The old man had much more to say on 
ie subject; and the time came when we 
ad grim occasion to recall his forecast. 

Our goods and chattels were disembarked 
ithout delay and conveyed across the 
cakwater to the spot we had selected for 


like 


our camp. We had fixed upon a large 
mound, which appeared to have been 
formed at the time excavations were made 
to complete the breakwater. Deep pools 
were all around it, fed by a rivulet of fresh 
water which drained the reclaimed land, 
and which, at low tide. passed out through 
the breakwater by means of a sluice. We 
tested this water, and found it pure. 

Northward and westward of our camp, 
where in past years had extended vast mud 
flats, the ripening corn waved in the breeze. 
It seemed to speak to us of man’s power over 
the elements; at the same time we gave no 
thought to the enchained giant who might 
some day burst his bonds! 

We disposed of the garrulous old fisher- 
man at last, and set about preparing our 
camp. 

Harry East and Bily North (we had 
adopted what we choose to call nautical 
surnames) set about putting up the tent. I 
searched for driftwood to start a fire. Will 
West began the preparation of breakfast. 
An hour later we were more than ready for 
it; and not before the tent-pitchers had 
been calling us to Hurry up the pot!” 

Numerous vicissitudes such as usually 
befall campers out overtook us. Wesmutted 
our faces and hands, and choked with the 
smoke, and shed many tears from our 
smarting eyes. Some of our wood was 
damp, and it did smoke. No doubt the 
tent-pitchers had the best of it; but we 
could not make them believe it. But they 
didn't grumble at the eggs and bacon, 
cooked to a turn; in fact, they repeatedly 
asked for more. We seemed to have made 
one mistake—that we had only brought a 
big basketful of eggs instead of a barge- 
ful! And the tea—well, it was a trifle 
smoky, but not more so than we were 
accustomed to at our town diggings; and 
the pure morning air soon took the taste 
away. We united in declaring that never 
before had "'picnickers" embarked on a 
camp out under more auspicious circum- 
stances. 

From that time forth, during the next 
fortnight, each day succeeded the other 
without a shadow crossing the path of our 
enjoyment. Billy North declared he felt 
Tennyson's oft-quoted Brook. We 
others, less poetical,” agreed that a month 
would not be too long over which to pro- 
long our enjoyment. 

We were up each morning with the sun, 
and took an early dip. Then,as it suited 
our caprice, we took turns at rowing, fish- 
ing, strolling on the sands, generally ex- 
ploring, reading, sketching, music, singing 
—oh, but it was a happy time whilst it 
lasted, and we enjoyed it to the uttermost. 
Every minute counted—there was no idling 
time away. And we worked, too, and 
labour was a pleasure. 

Bass-fishing was in full swing, and more 
than one fine fish found its way into our 
pot. Then we caught, cooked, and ate our 
own shrimps and prawns. We added 
several fine specimens to our collection of 
birds—-gulls, a fine male cormorant, a fisli- 
hawk, ox-birds, shell-turners, and divers. 

And when evening came, and supper was 
over, we went and sat on the breakwater, to 
watch the sun dip, the return of the fishing 
fleet, and the night shadows steal with 
silvered sheen across the waters of the 
harbour. Finally, the day was done—the 
last faint breath of air dying away soft as 
the sleeping sigh of a tired child. And 
then we sought our tent and well-earned 
repose, lulled to sleep by the waves lapping 
the breakwater less and less distinct as the 
tide ebbed away towards the Channel. 

And thus the golden days glided swiftly 
past. Our skins browned and hardened, 
and glowed with the “pink” of health. 
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Possibly no four fellows ever felt more fit 
than did we. And the time was coming 
when we would have to summon all our 
physical endurance to our aid ! 


PART IL.—STORM|! 


SELDOM had such weather prevailed as 
we had experienced. Perhaps the last week 
had been somewhat too oppressively hot. 
During the middle of the day we had been 
compelled to seek the shadow of our tent. 

One evening we sat out on the breakwater 
and witnessed one of the most gorgeous 
sunsets I have ever seen; and it yet lives in 
my mind as the most memorable. I could 
not appropriately describe it; for it was so 
crowded with wild and fierce radiance, 
almost blinding in its intensity—fascinating 
yet repelling—a blending of colours such as 
no painter's brush could depict—that Billy 
North regrctfully cried, * There fades a 
fortune such as few painters ever grasp; for 
no mortal hand could do justice to that 
scene] We have seen it; and we shall 
remember it. Alas! that it should fade as 
a vision, and pass from off the face of the 
heavens unrecorded !” 

And we sat on in awed silence, watching the 
glorious panoramic display, feeling strangely 
dull and depressed as the cold grey tones 
of night succeeded the purple fires of the re- 
ceding sun. Then came one sudden icy 
blast, with edge as keen as sharpened sword, 
inducing in our bodies involuntary shudders 
as we turned towards our tent. 

"That scene was one of nature’s har- 
bingers," said Will West. 

“Of what?” said I. 

“Of that which is to come!" was the 
ambiguous reply. 

“A safe prophecy," laughed Harry East. 
"] should suggest a change of weather. 
Wind or wet." 

„Come, lads, to supper," said 1; it is all 
the ‘harbinger’ we require at present.” 

The next morning we were up at dawn, 
and saw a sunrise only one whit less mag- 
nificent than the display of the evening 
before. | 

At breakfast our old friend the boatman 
put in an appearance. 

‘You'll be 'avin' a change in the weather, 
gents, fore many more hours 'ave passed,” 
was his greeting. We old hands ain't seed 
sich signs for years as appeared last night 
an’ this mornin’ in the sky. Td 'ave the 
tent atauto if I were you ; or better to strike 
it an’ come up to ‘The Anchor’ till the 
storm's over. I'll help ship your goods." 

“ Oh, a storm will only make a change,” 
laughed Billy North. 

"A change as you Il not soon forget, 
gents.” 

“And where is it coming from?” asked 
Harry East. “The sky is as clear as a 
mirror.” 

“New moon last night—in a bad quarter— 
an’ with it spring tides. Look west’rd! 
See that purple an’ grey bank hangin’ over 
the horizon? That's the storm, gents. If 
you'll not be advised to clear out, take my 
tip an’ make all snug. ‘Twill be on you 
'fore night. PI look you up in the mornin’. 
Perhaps you Il 'ave canvas over your heads; 
but I reckon not!” 

To us the approaching warring of the 
elements was simply—a storm! We were 
not the sort to clear out for a few capfuls of 
wind. 

So the day glided on pretty much as usual 
—excepting that from some unexplained 
cause we could not catch a single fish, and 
had to content ourselves with tinned meat. 

About three o’clock the sun sank behind 
the cloud bank, which had been creeping to- 
wards the zenith since the morning. Almost 
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immediately after the disappearance of the 
sun, an unnatural, bluish darkness settled 
over the harbour and the open Channel 
southward of our position. Distant objects 
became blurred and indistinct. These 
warnings were not to be disregarded, and we 
did all we possibly could to strengthen our 
tent. 

Having made all snug. we gathered to- 
gether to await events. As we lounged out- 
side our tent, watching the different changes 
of the approaching storm, Harry East, who 
had been staring intently at the breakwater, 
suddenly startled us by saying: 

* We should be in a nice position if the 
break water was to give way!” 

“What put that idea into your head?” 
cried Billy North. 

„Well, partly from what the old boatman 
said; but in the main from my own obser- 
vations. Just run your eyes along the ridge 
of the embankment, and you will observe 
that about mid-channel—that is, opposite to 
us—it is hollow!” 

“You are right!” we cried breathlessly. 

* My opinion is,” continued Harry thought- 
fully, *that for years past—and unnoticed 
by those who should have kept an eye on a 
work of so much importance—the sea has 
been undermining it; and some day the old 
boatman's words will come true—the sea 
will get back its own.” 

„Oh, as to that,” replied I. we need not 
worry. Idaresay it will last the few days 
we shall be here.” 

“I am not altogether hinting at danger 
to ourselves—though it does count—at the 
present time; but I have almost convinced 
myself that a considerable subsidence has 
occurred since we have been here." 

"Nonsense! That is going a bit too far. 
Ah! here comes the storm. Inside, boys, 
and hold on to the roof." 

As long as we dared, we kept the tent 
open; for it was grand to watch the bursting 
of the storm. Some vivid flashes of light- 
ming shot athwart the sky, and distant 
thunder rolled across the heavens. 

* We've forgotten our boat!" suddenly 
‘cried Will West. 

„Oh, she'll ride out the storm,” replied I. 

* Our real danger seems to be from the 
fact it will be high tide just about the time 
the storm breaks. I say, it is possible we 
may be flooded out, if the waves break right 
over with any force." 

"Our high situation will save us," was 


my offhand reply; and Billy North con- 


curred. 

And yet, somehow, we all felt uneasy. It 
was that strange sensation of undefined 
dread which is more difficult to combat than 
actual danger. 

At last the storm broke. It was terrific 
whilst it lasted. The wind came upon us 
with a force that strained our tent-lines to 
their uttermost tension; but they held, and 
it seemed that the first shock was to be the 
«ost severe. 

] have since come to the conclusion that 
under less favourable circumstances the 
catastrophe that ensued might never have 
occurred. There is reason to suppose that 
the breakwater had become seriously under- 
mined. Then the storm burst just about the 
time of high spring tide. Thus the weight 
of water thrown against it was simply enor- 
mous. At last a portion of the earthwork 
was carried bodily away. The water poured 
through with a mighty rush, each moment 
widening the breach, until finally it began 
to wrest the great timbers from their 
bed. 

Harry East. attracted by the roar of the 
torrent, was the first to peep forth from the 
narrow slit we had in the side of onr tent. 

* Look, look 1" he cried. * The dam has 
burst] 


We crowded to the doorway, and tore it 
open; and, heedless of the raging storm, 
went forth. In an instant our tent, filled 
with wind, was torn from the ground and 
carried away to leeward. But this was 
only a minor disaster. For we stood there 
in direful peril of our lives! 

On either side, and all around our mound, 
swirled and seethed the rush of released 
water, each moment deepening and gather- 
ing force as the breach widened; and it 
seemed that in a very short space of time 
our destruction must follow. 

We were effectually cut off from the 
mainland by the torrent on either side of 
our mound. And yet we, fora space, forgot our 
great danger in watching the magnificent 
scene, as the flow of water extended over the 
fields of corn which had cost so much to 
produce. Acre after acre of the golden 
corn was ruthlessly beaten down and 
destroyed,.as the freed giant took back its 
own. 

“Our boat—our only hope—what has 
become of her?" at last cried Billy North. 
He forgot how hopeless an attempt to reacli 
her would have proved. 

But even as he spoke, torn from her moor- 
ings, she came through the breach, collided 
with one of the timbers, and went down like 
a stone. 

“We are doomed!” wildly cried Harry 
East. 

"Not yet,” hopefully responded Will 
West. We have still a couple of chances. 
If our mound is not washed away d 

“See; its sides are fast disappearing!” 
interposed Billy North. 

"We may save our lives by standing 
fast. As the basin of reclaimed land 
gradually fills, the rush of water must 
slacken. Even if our mound is eventually 
submerged, we may be able to swim ashore. 
So, lads, hope on. At the same time let us 
unite in heartfelt prayer for strength to 
meet whatever danger is before us.” 

And we did pray: and we 
strengthened. 

From that moment our courage rose, 
and we felt equal to do battle tor our 
lives. 


were 


As time passed on, our hope that the 


mound would be spared was ruthlessly torn 
from us. Higher and higher rose the water, 
and with no perceptible abatement of its 
force. At last we felt the soil crumbling 
beneath our feet. 

* It's all over, chums!" cried Billy North. 
" Come, just one handshake round the last 
we may ever take.“ 

Hands were given and taken in silence, 
our faces averted, and big choking lumps 
in our throats: we didn't want to unman 
each other. 
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“We must swim with the torrent until we 
find its force slacken,” said Billy North. 
We may then be able to either make for 
the shore, or support ourselves by one of the 
numerous balks of timber. In any case it 


must be each one for himself.” He paused 
a moment, and then cried " Good-byc, 
lads!” A moment later he took the fateful 


plunge, and was immediately swept away 
into the darkness which had now settled 
like a pall. 

For a time we others hesitated to take tbe 
plunge. It could not, however, be long 
delayed. The mound suddenly “caved,” 
and, jumbled up with a mass of débris, we 
were sucked down and carried away by the 
strong current. 


I quickly recovered my presence of mind 
and summoned all my energies to keep 
myself afloat. In this I succeeded, and later 
on found firm footing under me. I had been 
carried by an eddy straight into shallow 
water. Thankful for my escape, I shouted 
to my companions. But the storm still 
raged, and no response came. 

Then I set out for the village, where the 
story I told caused consternation among the 
fishermen. They took lanterns, and returned 
with me to the scene of the disaster. We 
were joined by Billy North, who had swam 
ashore on the side opposite to the village. 
and had thus been compelled to make a long 
détour. Our lanterns had attracted him, 
and we were again united. 

He could give no account of our missing 
companions. Once he thought he had heard 
shouts, but, if so, they gradually recede: from 
him. He thought they must be afloat on 
one of the timbers. In this surmise he was 
correct, We found them stranded at dawn, 
after the tide had ebbed, and not much the 
worse for their adventure. 


We finished out our holiday at “ The 
Anchor”; and there was also a consider- 
able amount of “ settling up” to be done for 
lost and damaged gear. In the end we had 
barely enough left to pay our fares back to 
town. But in spite of all we had gone 
through, we were unanimous in voting it a 
memorable camping out—and a delightful 
one | 

The dam has never been repaired, and to 
this day you may trace it along the seashore 
by the huge piles still rearing their seaweed- 
covered lengths out of the mud flats. And 
you may sail your boat, at both high and 
low water, through the breach made on that 
fateful summer day in past years. 

Where once the golden corn bowed proudly 
to the breeze, the sea now reigns supreme— 
it has fulfilled the old boatman’s prophecy 
—it has got back its own] 
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Goncerning GRanteys. 


AHE music of the sea is pass- 
ing away—if it be not al- 
ready gone. Not the music 
the sea makes, you under- 
stand—for that will con- 
tinue till “there shall be 
no more sea” — but the 
rough, wild, old songs, composed and sung 
hy sailors to lighten their labours at the 
windlass, capstan, pumps, halliards, etc. 
The rising generation of seamen may oc- 
vasionally hear a chantey aboard a sailing 
ship, but itis merely the faint echo of the 
ald sea music; for, even if the chanteyman 
snows the air and the words, the chorus 
vill be known to but few of his shipmates, 
ind after a few verses he will often give it 
ip in despair and disgust. The object of 
his article is that, after chanteys have ceased 
0 be sung at sea, the pages of the “ B.O.P." 
nay furnish a few examples for the amuse- 
nent or edification of its readers. 

The term * chantey" is from the French 
^anter — to sing — and pronounced 
‘shanty”; the song consisting of a few 
vords sung as a solo by the chanteyman, all 
iands joining heartily in the chorus. 

Any jingle of words will serve as a solo, 
rovided that the requisite number of 
vilables appear, but the refrains always 
cmain the same. 

There are three recognised classes of 
hese songs, which may be termed “ Cap- 
tan," “ Tops’l halliard," and “ Main tack" 
hanteys. 

The first is used when the crew are 
eaving on the windlass, the capstan, or 
ie pumps, and simply serve to lighten the 
eary monotony of the task. 

The following are examples of 


CAPSTAN CHANTEYS. 
“ HOMEWARD BOUND." 


We're home-wnrd bound, I 
Refrain. 
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I ee ee — — 2. 
say ; Good-bye, fare you well; Good-bye, fare you 


hear them 


Solo. 


well. We're homeward bound, my 
Refrain. 


— 3 


day. Hur- rah! my boys, we're homeward bound. 


“THE RIO GRANDE.” 
Selo. 
— — — — 
(SS 
a= a e W- 
Oh, was you ever in Bal - ti- more? 


Refrain. Solo. 


SS eens 
= FCC 

3 

Oh - - - Ri-o! Where pret - ty 

Refrain. 

Sat p ees —— ae 
———— mM 221 — 
wn by the shore. Oh, we're off to tlie Ri-o 
ä 
Ld SS ane tsa —.— 


-æ — : 
nile. And a-way, Ri-o! Oh - - Ri- o! So 


girls walk 
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you well, my  bon-ny young 


„ 


girl, For we're off to the Ri · O Grande! 


* HEAVE AWAY I" 


A8 I walked out oue 


e - ven- 
c een ped Sr cce ne bt i 
$t ESTEE 
E — —ͤ— ee == : 
ing, To view the coun- try round. 
Refrain. 


Heave & - Way, my 


oS eS uui bns i i 
55 — RN es cata 
GEE ep: — 


I chanced to sce a 


Heave a - way. 
t-r 
— 


— 
— 


— 4 
pret-ty fair maid a - sitting all on the 


Refrain. — SER 
SS = = Fa St 
óc — [—U Bo -p—e 
ground. And a - way, my jol - ly 


(SSeS 


boys, we're all bound to go. 


“ SALLY BROWN." 
Refrain. 


— a 
Sally Browii wasa creole lady. Way Ho- 
Solo. 
— aes et 
Roll and go. She married a man named 


Tim O° Grady. Bet my money on 


Sally Brown. 


The second class is sung when the crew 
are hauling on something heavy which yet 
comes in appreciably at every drag. The 
chorus gives the exact time for every pull, 
that all hands may lie back together, which 
is the object of the chantey. There are two 
pulls in the refrain. 

Here are a few specimens of 


TOPSL HALLIARD CHANTEYS. 


“ BLow! Boys, BLow!" 
Solo. 
"gc bil poa 
aa ot a AA —.— = _t-s— 5 - 
Oh see the ship come down the river. 
Refrain. A Solo 
e E EA oe 


S = ILI = 
== so mem 


Blow, boys, blow! The Yankee ship come 
( Pull.) (Lull. 


Refrain. 


river. Blow, my bully boys, blow ! 
( Pull.) ( Pull.) 


* BONEY.” 


lo 
Old Bo- ney was a 


war - ri - 
Refrain. Solo. 
5 
- or. Way! Hay! Hah! A  sol-dier 
(Pull.) (Pull.) 


and a war- ri or. Jean Fran - cois. 
(Pull.) (Pull.) 
“OLD HORSE." 
Solo. l 
— J J g 
I - - say, old man, your 
Refrain 


horse will die, Aud we say 80, and we 


(Pull.) 


D 
ce zx 
say, old man, your 


Refrain. 


horse will die. Oh poor old man! 
(Full.) ( Pull.) 


Solo. 
I 


hope 50. 
(Pull.) 


The third class is usually heard in heavy 
weather, when a pull is bad with all hands 
on the weather braces, or the main tack; 
when a few inches is all you may look to get 
at the best. There is but one heavy savage 
drag in the chorus. The following will give 
an idea of 


MAIN TACK CHANTEYS, 


“HAUL ON THE BOWLIN’.” 


“pp 
Haul on the bow-lin’, The bully ship's a - 


roll - ing. Haul on the bowliu', the bowlin' haul! 
Pull.) 


“Way! HAUL Away!” 


Solo. p 
EE EE ETE: 


Way ! haul a-way ! 


We nev - er willsur- 


ren -der. Way ! haul a-way ! Haul away Joel 
( Pull.) 


Of course, whenever two or more seamen 
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haul upon a rope. one of them will “ sing 
out," as it is called, to give time to the 
others that all may pull together; but that 
ludicrous cry — however interesting or 
amusing to the landsman's ear or intelli— 
gible and satisfactory to a seaman's—is not 
by any means *chanteying"; and singing 
out itself is in a great measure done away 
with by the advent of the clattering steam 
winch in sailing ships as well as in steamers, 
and the word nowadays is; “ Heave away, 
Carpenter!” or * Go ahead, Donkey-man ! " 


—and a man throws a couple of turns on 
N 


CONCERNING CHANTEYS. 


the winch end, and there you go. Kipling's 
lines — 
* * Goodbye, Romance! the skipper said ; 
He vanished with the coal we burn; 
Our dial marks full steam ahead, 
Our speed is timed to half a turn '"— 


size up the situation exactly; and all true 
seamen must lament with Clark Russell the 
change from wood and canvas to steel and 
steam. 

We must not forget, however, that the sea 
is more Ours now than ever it Was, and that 


it behoves us to keep abreast of the time— 
or rather well in the lead; and if we paus 
for a moment to listen to the old music, it is 
not with vain regret for a state of thing: 
that can never return, but with loving 
memories of the old sea life, whose ray 
angles and edges have been smoothed and 
rounded by time so that we remember the tune 
of the old chantey we sang at the pumps. 
but we are mercifully permitted to Forget the 
pain of our half-frozen fingers, the stinging 
sleet that cut our faces, and the drenching 
icy seas that beat upon us as we sang. 


JOOD old Jack, with his big 


chest, broad shoulders, and 
long. muscular limbs, was a 
gamekeeper of the best 
tvpe, and a great favourite 
with all us boys. In fact, 
there was inore of the boy 
than the man in him when he was amongst. 
boys; but amongst poachers—ah! to them 
he was a horse of quite another colour! 
They feared and hated him. And so did the 
gipsies, 

The remembrance of my old friend is 
associated with many a delightful adventure 
amongst the forest glades of a grand old- 
fashioned park in that picturesquely pastoral 
county, Warwickshire. How well I re- 
member its grassy glades and grandly large 
old trees ; its swift and silently flying owls 
and nimble squirrels; its rabbits and its 
deer; the cooing of its wood-pigeons, and the 
songs of its many different kinds of birds. 

With all of these Jack made us familiar. 
Never was a. man so brimful of anecdotes 
and stories of birds, beasts, and fishes (a 
river ran through the park), and many a 
delicious pork, pigeon, or rabbit pie did we 
enjoy with him, on the roots of some ancient 
forest monarch, where we sat amongst tall 
ferns in the ruddy and golden glow of 
Summer sunsets, or the quiet twilight of 
autumnal evenings, listening to his deeply 
interesting and wonderfully varied facts. 
To us he was the kindliest and most generous 
of men, and all his neighbours, especially 
the struggling poor, shared the love we had 
for him and his good and always cheerful 
wife. 

Amongst my remembrances of this sturdy, 
intelligent, and manly old companion is that 


of his helping myself and my younger 
brother on one occasion to bag a badger. 
A great naturalist living in our neighbour- 
hood, chatting with us one winter evening by 
a splendid big fire in the wainscoted hall, 
had told us that this animal, though shy and 
fierce in its wild state, was capable of being 
domesticated, and we boys wanted to try the 
experiment. He advised us to begin with a 
female badger, if we could bag one, because it 
was not so savage as the male; but he told 
us that it was neither easy nor safe to take 
either without great care and special pre- 
cautions, The best way was in using a trap- 
bag, such as we knew our gamekeeper Jack 
had. 

He pointed out as a common mistake the 
idea that the badger's legs are shorter on 
one side than they are on the other; the 
popular belief amongst the rustics being 
that these are so made to enable them to 
run along the sides of very steep hills when 
they are seeking food. They are by no 
means corumon in this country, and conse- 
quently very little is known about them. 
As a rule they do not move quickly, but 
cautiously and slowly. If irritated they 
make a kind of harsh grunting noise, 
bristling up their long hair. If attacked 
the badger defends itself bravely, as a 
bear does, by rearing itself upon its hind 
legs and energetically using its formidably 
strong front limbs, teeth, and claws. Its 
size is that of a fox, and its skin is like 
armour, it is so thick and hard. ‘To this 
fact is due the impunity with which they 
will overturn hives and rob bees of their 
honey. Occasionally they destroy frogs and 
rabbits, but in a general way their food is 
of a vegetarian kind—roots and fruits. 


by A t wali 


(With Illustrations by A. J, WALL.) 


They are sometimes caught and usd 
cruelly by being made to fight with dogs. 
usually to test the courage and desperate 
obstinacy of fox-terriers. In the old times 
this brutal form of sport was common, but 
of late years it has been sternly discourage! 
and should be, if, indeed, it is not, illegal. 

Badgers make their nests of dry grass. 
burrowing in holes in the earth, selectii - 
usually a light gravelly soil. In these they 
sleep heavily during the day, Their lags 
are short, their bodies broad and flat, and 
they are generally fat and well fed. Tbe 
localities in which they can be di~- 
covered most frequently are the deepe~t 
and most solitary depths of the wildest 
woods. 

The female bears young, three or more at 
a birth, and suckles them for a few weeks— 
generally five—after that the youngster 
live a i 

Sone dw days after this chat with our 
friend the naturalist, Jack and ourselves 
started on our badger-hunting expedition. 
It was soon after supper was over, when 
night had closed in very dark, but with a 
prospect of coming moonlight. We carrie! 
with us a bag to which a reeving cord wes 
attached, 

Having reached the desired spot with 
some climbing and scrambling, pushing our 
way amidst thorny briers and bushes. 
clutching wildly at low branches, arn! 
meeting with an occasional stumble and fai: 
in great beds of fern, we found the hole im 
which Mr. Badger resided. 

He was, we knew, from home, and as thy 
moon shone out we concealed ourselves fron: 
sight on a spot about twenty yards awus 
from its entrance, into which the bagr-trip 


KR wo 2 we 
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had been duly inserted, its mouth open for 
the beast's reception. 

We had been waiting about a couple of 
hours, when wc heard the scream of a mid- 
night owl and I saw what I at first thought 


HOW WE BAGGED A BADGER. 


was a fox approaching us. This was the 
badger, and directly it entered its hole it 
was in the bag. so that we only had to 
swiftly pull the cords and there we had it, 
vainly struggling to escape and ready to be 
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safely carried off for our purpose of dome:- 
tication. 

How we succeeded in that work is, how- 
ever, a story which I will reserve for some 
future occasion. 


So Simple: 


THE JUMPING AND THE SULKY SIXPENCES. 


HERE are several tricks in 

me} which the getting a coin 
into the hand without 
making use of anv of the 
obvious means is the object. 
and some of these are well 
known to the majority of 
young people; as, for instance, the shilling 
laid on a slab of marble or hard polished 
wood, which is to be secured without pick- 
ing it up with the fingers; and which is 
accomplished by pressing the palm of the 
hand hard on to it for a moment, and then 
sharply raising it and, at the same time. 
closing the fingers, when the shilling will 
be found between them and the palm. 
There is a scientific reason for this result, 
though very few care to think it out. By 
pressing on the coin, the palm acts exactly 
as the old-fashioned toy, “the sucker,” 
does, and, driving out any air there may 
be, causes à momentary vacuum between 
the metal and the skin : the outside pressure 
of the air then holds the coin against the 
hand. until the fingers have time to close 
on it. 

The object of the following experiment 
is the same as the preceding one, but the 
means used in accomplishing it are different. 
A sixpence is laid on a table and you are to 
vet it into your hand without touching 
either it or the table. To do this is so 
simple—when you know how! Hold your 
hand. as in the illustration, an inch or two 
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behind the coin, and as close to the surface 


of the table as you can, without actually ' 


TIM 
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touching it; then, having taken a good 
breath, blow sharply on the table an inch 


or so in front of the sixpence; the air, 
compressed by your act of blowing, pene- 
trates beneath the sixpence, and will have 
enough elasticity in expanding to make the 
coin jump into your hand. The illustration 
gives you a good idea of what your proper 
position should be, and if you follow it 
you will, with a little practice, be able to 
accomplish the trick with certainty. One 
word of warning—be careful the table is 
absolutely dry, otherwise your coin will 
remain a fixture, which no amount of blow-. 
ing can move. The very act of blowing 
once or twice is sufficient to damp the 
table; for your warm breath, striking the 
cold polished surface, is condensed into 
water. 

While writing the above another trick 
with a sixpence occurs to me, which is 
almost the exact opposite of the above, in 
that, instead of being a lively and sprightly 
coin, given to taking jumps, it is lethargic 
and disinclined to move when brushed the 
wrong way, or indeed in any way. 

Hold your hand out quite flat and place a 
sixpence on the palm, and then, handing an 
ordinary clothes-brush to an onlooker, tell 
him he may have the coin if he can fairly 
brush it off your hand. You will be quite 
safe ; he may brush till he, or you, are tired, 
but he will not get the sixpence. Of course 
he must not strike your hand with the brush, 
but proceed exactly as though he were 
brushing a coat. D 
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Fhe Ureathing Mists of "5 Wyddfa. 


By ALFRED COLBECK, 


Author of A Beduecin Captive,” ** Wrecked in the Great Russel," etc, 


CHAPTER 1. 
8 there a more 
: charming place 
for a holiday 


the 
four corners of our native 


within 


land than jeddgelert ? 
There may be places that 
vie with it in the estimation 
of some people, but, having tried it thrice, 
we four—Nim, Mos, Spinner, and myself, 
known to the other three as Scrib—should 
vote, if occasion required, unanimously for 
the little Welsh village in the midst of Snow- 
donia. 

Somewhere about the centre of the village, 
the waters of the Gwynant and the Colwyn 
meet and roll along the edge of the emerald 
strath, and splash their way down among 
the boulders through the beautiful Pass of 
Aberglaslyn. All around are the mountains, 
and directly behind the crowning peak of 
Y Wyddfa. The sea is not very far away ; 
only a short hours cycle run either to 


Carnarvon or Port Madoc, over roads so firm 
and smooth that the wheels revolve almost 
of their own accord. Lakes, and streams, 
and woods commingled in scenery the most 
varied, with air as pure as it can be, and fare 
to tempt and satisfy the most exacting 
appetite, all combine to make Beddgelert 
an ideal place to visit, and worth going to 
again and again. 

So we thought. We were lads from a 
Midland town, all of us under twenty, and 
doing our best to earn a livelihood for our- 
selves. After eleven months or more of the 
shop, and the school, and the bank, and the 
works, we were keen on our holidays, and 
managed to squeeze as much enjoyment 
into sixteen days as many would spread out 


Ld into sixteen weeks. 
here was always 
vx d some little scheming 


Vy. . beforehand to ensure 
5 freedom at the same 
, time. Mos was the 
RA teacher, and his holi- 
„ days were regulated by 
nk ee the local feast, and the 


rest of us worked to 

that. There were 
“fightings without and fears 
within” until we knew it was 
settled, and for four summers 
successively we contrived to be 
away together, each summer at 
Beddgelert. It is of an incident 
in the fourth summer that J 
have to tell, when we knew the 
place and its surroundings as 
familiarly, according to our own ideas, as 
the vicinity of our own homes. 

The summer before we had cycled there, 
and found it so enjoyable, although we were 
obliged to reduce our luggage to the 
scantiest proportions, that we resolved to 
cycle again. We made for Chester, and 
spent an evening in the old city. Next 
morning we were off early, and long before 
midday we were bowling along through 
Llangollen; by Bala and Doigelly we made 
our way to the coast, rounding into Bar- 
mouth in the late afternoon, with the golden 
shimmer of the setting sun upun the quiet 
waters of Cardigan Bay. Here we refreshed 
ourselves. 

The rest was welcome; so were the new- 
laid eggs and the fragrant coffee, and so 
were the soap and water. As fresh as ever, 
we set our faces to the Castle of Harlech. 
Spinner leading as usual, glancing at the 
now darkening coast-line stretching west- 
ward across the inlet towards Criccieth an! 
Pwllheli, passed it, and pressed on to 
Penrhyn-Deudraeth, and. making nothing 
of the longer way round, because it was 


THE WREATHING MISTS OF Y WYDDFA. 


easier, ran into Port Madoc, and forward to 
Tremadoc, and forward still through Glaslyn 
village to the Pass, and then, in a few 
minutes, and in the darkness, we dropped 
off our machines by the bridge that we 
knew so well, and where the Welsh tones of 
the late gossipers fell pleasantly upon our 
ears. 

We were expected, of course.  Good- 
hearted and motherly Mrs. Hughes, who 
had seen to our wants on the three previous 
visits and knew our tastes in culinary 
matters exactly, was waiting for us; her 
husband, with a smile upon his rugged 
face and a welcome in halting English 
upon his full lips, took charge of our 
machines. By the time we were ready for 
supper, supper was ready for us—smoking 
trout freshly caught in the Gwynant that 
very afternoon, and a pièce de résistanoe in 
the shape of a roasted shoulder of Welsh 
lamb. We needed no rocking that night. 
Our heads were scarcely on the pillows 
before we were sound asleep. 

Seven of the sixteen days passed swiftly 
by in climbing, and cycling, and rambling, 
and improvised picnics, except on the 
Sunday. We spent the Sunday quietly in 
the village and its immediate neighbourhood, 
visiting Gelert’s Grave, loitering down the 
Pass of Aberglaslyn, attending the religious 
‘services, and listening to the wonderful 
full-toned and well-balanced hymn-singing 
| these devout Welsh people. 


Nim and Spinner were both musical, and 
fairly revelled in it, striking in, if the tune 
were catchy, after the first verse, and 
inventing words of their own to suit the 
melody, for they knew no more &bout Welsh 
tan the man in the moon. Mos and I 
“sould only lay claim to very slender musical 

accomplishments: Mos confessed in con- 
rersation afterwards that he bad never got 
»eyond the Old Hundredth " on a concertina 
layed with one finger, a painful, droning, 
ingle note ata time; while I acknowledged 
hat my sole musical training had been 
onfined to & Jew's harp, on which I had 
ried a variety of light fantastic airs with 
ut indifferent success; and yet we were 
oth charmed and deeply stirred by the 
inging of these Welsh villagers, even if we 
lid not go into ecstasies like Nim and 
ipinner. Our two companions talked about 
eats and bars, rests and runs, notes 
ustained and minor keys, high tenor and 
Tound bass, how this stanza was repeated, 
nd hew the other strain came in, until 
dos and I were a bit tired of it. 

"Stop it! you fellows,” said Mos at last, 
'and talk about something intelligible." 

"Your education has been neglected. 
fos" Spinner remarked, with a superior 
nd tantalising air. 

"I know a good thing when I hear it,” 
nswered Mos, with a touch of resentment. 
le was rather a peppery fellow, and Spinner 
ould bring the warmth to the surface at any 
ime. “But to hear you and Nim jawing 
way after that fashion," he continued, is 
ike sending the Róntgen rays through the 
lusic and revealing the skeleton. What do 
ou say, Scrib?” 

“Just so,” I replied. 

There!“ ejaculated Mos conclusively, 
sif my agreement with him settled the 
latter. If you two are disposed to 
ontinue in the musical line, tune up, and 
ng us a stave or two in imitation of 
rese Beddgelerites, and we'll listen to 
du.“ 

What's that, Mos 1—Beddgelerites? It's 
eddgelert-ti-tes. Your education has 
tainly been neglected”; and Spinner 
liffed as if Mos were quite a questionable 
laracter. 

Or Beddgelertonians," suggested Nim. 
Very likely," I replied, if you roll it 


out so—Bedd-gel-ert-ooonians ; for that re- 
minds one of their singing." 

“ And proves, old Scrib," Spinner put in, 
" that you haven't half & bad voice, and, with 
cultivation, you would make a respectable 
baritone. I shall propose you for the choir 
when we get back home." 

“Oh! don't mention home," said I. “We 
have nine days yet, and we haven't done 
Snowdon. We cannot return without re- 
newing our acquaintance with Y Wyddfa, 
and we might as well attempt it to-morrow, 
if the weather is fine, as leave it until the 
last day. Those who agree say ‘Ay!’” 

“ Ay I" came from three throats at once. 

“Then that’s settled.” 

“ Only if the weather is fine,” said Mos. 

" What does it matter," asked Spinner, 
* whether the weather is fine or not? We 
have it to do, and we might as well do it to- 
morrow, whatever kind of weather it is. 
Why, last year there wasn't a breath of air, 
and the sun was simply frizzling—don't 
you remember? As we crossed the Saddle 
we were gasping like newly landed trout, 
and we were almost as badly in need of 
water. I would rather have rain than a 
repetition of last year's experience." 

"Only if the weather is fine," repeated 
Mos. My vote was given with that under- 
standing." 

“ Why, Mos,” exclaimed Spinner, “ you are 
the one man of the party with artistic 
tastes ; the only man among us, in fact, who 
can do anything with a brush, or a crayon, 
or a bit of chalk. And you are stipulating 
for fine weather in Snowdonia! What would 
Snowdonia be without its rain-clouds? 
Half its picturesqueness would be gone. The 
finest photographs you secured last year 
with that spindle-legged camera you boast 
about so much were taken on showery 
days.” 

"I wasn't thinking of artistic effects," 
said Mos. “I was thinking of danger." 

« And Mos is right," added Nim. 

" Danger? Pooh!" Spinner scornfully re- 
plied. * What danger can there be on the 
slopes of Y Wyddfa for those who know 
them as well as we know them? I tell you 
what, you two timidities had better cycle 
round to Llanberis and book to the summit 
by the mountain train." 

* Well, that isn’t a bad idea." said Nim. 
^I propose we all four do that—cycle to 
Llanberis by Corphwysfa, ascend the moun- 
tain by train, and return by Carnarvon and 
the Cwellyn Lake. It will make a splendid 
day. Are you ready to vote?” 

“No!” said I. “I have another idea, and 
I am willing to give in to the fine day if you 
will adopt it. It would scarcely be wise to 
adopt it without this proviso. We have 
been to the top of Y Wyddfa by three routes 
—from Rhyddu, from Plas Gwynant, and 
from Corphwysfa. There is another and 
shorter route, commencing directly at the 
back of the village and going straight over 
the top of Aran. It joins the Rhyddu path 
before you reach the Saddle, on the slopes of 
Llechog. I propose that we try this new 
route if the morning is fine. There must be 
a grand view from Aran.” 

Nim and Mos shook their heads, but 
Spinner said, There! that’s something like 
a proposal And it's a fair compromise. 
Why are you two lugubrious individuals 
shaking your noddle-boxes in that ridiculous 
fashion? Aren't you satisfied?” 

“ The risk is too great," said Mos. 

“What! In fine weather?” 
Spinner. 

" Yes, in fine weather,’ answered Mos. 
"You can never depend on the weather in 
these mountains, and we should be in queer 
Streets if we were befogged between Aran 
and Y Wyddfa." 

‘Queer streets indeed! 


asked 


We shouldn't be 
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in any streets at all,” protested Spinner, 
laughing. 

“No!” said Nim, “ but I fancy we should 
greatly desire to be. That’s just it. There 
are no streets. There is no path even over 
Aran, I'll warrant, and many an ugly place 
to fall into if the mists came on, and we did 
not know our whereabouts." 

„But there is a path, Nim," said I. “Its 
down here on the map," and I showed them 
the dotted lines. 

"You can never trust to dotted lines," 
Nim replied, after he had ‘passed his finger 
over them and measured the differences in 
the distances between this route and the 
others. “I think with Mos that it js inad- 
visable to attempt this route. Let us do the 
cycle round and try the train; it will be a 
new sensation." 

" Bother the train!” said Spinner. It's a 
desecration to run it to the top of Y Wyddfa. 
I don't want to see it even, but to keep on 
this side." 

" We seem to be hopelessly divided about 
to-morrow," I remarked. . 

^ We can agree to differ," said Mos. 

^ And separate," put in Spinner. 

"To meet again in the evening," Nim 
followed on, unless you two as a punishment 
for your perversity are doomed to wander 
all night upon the bleak mountains." 


“* Beware the pine-tree's withered branch! 
Beware the awful gvalanche !’” 


quoted Spinner, striking an attitude which 
threw us all into a fit of laughter. It helped 
to restore the pleasant relations which had 
been strained a little during our conversa- 
tion. 

“Look here!” burst in Nim, when the 
laugh had died away; you two are as 
stupid as they make ’em, and you will ven- 
ture on this harebrained attempt to reach 
Y Wyddfa over the top of Aran, whatever 
Mos and I may do or say. We know very 
well, Mos and I, that you'll have a high old 
scramble, and come back dead beat, if 
nothing worse; and we are not going to aid 
and abet you in your foolish enterprise. 
But Il] tell you what we'll do—if Mos 
agrees," and he looked at his cautious friend 
to see how he was taking it, but Mos squared 
his lips and reserved hisapproval. He wasn't 
going to commit himself until he knew what 
Nim had on.his mind. ‘ We'll abandon the 
train business, run up to Rhyddu on our 
machines, and make the ascent from there. 
We ought to meet on Llechog if all goes 
well, and in any case we ought to meet on 
the top of Snowdon. We can come down to- 
gether, and, if you chaps are as done up as 
I expect you will be, you can ride from 
Rhyddu on our machines. After the first 
mile, as you know, you can rest your feet 
and coast all the way." 

There was silence for a moment; then 
Mos said, “ It’s very like aiding and abetting, 
but I agree." 

* Nim, you're a brick !“ exclaimed Spinner, 
and I gave Nim a grateful look; for that 
arrangement about the machines was both 
thoughtful and kindly. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE morning was gloriously fine. There 
was a gentle breeze from a little north of 
west, with a soft fleecy cloud or two sailing 
across the deep blue of the heavens. We 
knew that the views in the mountains would 
be magnificent if the weather held anything 
like this; and, after a substantial breakfast, 
we started in high spirits, Nim and Mos one 
way on their machines, Spinner and I 
another with stout alpenstocks and knap- 
sacks packed to bursting with the good 
things Mrs. Hughes had considerately 
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provided. As we waved our hands to Nim 
and Mos, we said we would look out for 
them from the top of Y Wyddfa, never 
doubting but that we should be the first to 
reach the summit. 

We left the village almost immediately 
by a stony path that led upward towards a 
few meadows and a farmstead on the fairly 
level ground behind the first hill. These 
we had seen from the top of the precipitous 
rocks called Craig-y-Llan that form the 
eastern side of the Pass of Aberglaslyn. 
Behind the farmstead the second hill rises. 
In our fresh morning strength we made 
nothing of this, working our way easily, 
chatting and laughing and picturing to our- 
selves Nim and Mos pedalling slowly up the 
hill, or else, if they found the gentle head 
wind too much for them, tramping on with 
their machines beside them. We had 
literally to work our way, for there was not 
now even the semblance of a path. 

“Are you sure we are right?” asked 
Spinner, after we had been going some time. 
“ Of course we are. Do you doubt it?” 

"No; Iam under your charge. But I 
hope those dotted lines are not a fraud. I 
see nothing here corresponding to the dots, 
only scrub, and wiry grass, and tough 
heather, and slaty rock, and morass, Oh!” 
and he withdrew his boot which had said 
“squelch!” as it unexpectedly dropped into 
a miry hole hidden by grass of a richer 
green. We cannot cross here, Scrib." 

"^ We'll go round,” said I. “It’s dryer 
among those rocks to the right" As we 
turned away I continued, Path or no path, 
we cannot very well make a mistake. The 
dotted lines ran almost due north to the top 
of Aran, and when once we are there Y 
Wyddfa will be in sight. I expect Aran 
will open up as soon as we mount the 
shoulder of the next hill. Here's a view for 
you, Spinner!” and from the top of the 
rocks I pointed down to the dark waters of 
Llyn Dinas, and away to the woods at its 
eastern end. 

“ We want the camera now,” said Spinner en- 
thusiastically. Prime, isn’t it? We'll tell 
those chaps what they’ve missed. There’s 
that knob of a hill right under us where they 
say Vortigern made his last stand against 
the Roman general Aurelius. I suppose 
those things rest on very slender traditions. 
I cannot swallow Gelert’s Grave myself with- 
out a pinch of salt, and I should have 
greater difficulty still in swallowing Dinas 
Emrys." 

^ But the name is suggestive, Spinner," I 
said as we went on. “It must have been a 
fortified place, perhaps a refuge for the old 
British people who were pushed into these 
remote corners by their stronger and more 
disciplined foes. Vortigern’s connection 
with it may be a myth. So far as I remem- 
ber, Vortigern was the wicked old Britisher 
who invited Hengist and Horsa over to help 
him against the Picts and Scots, and gave 
them the kingdom of Kent for their trouble; 
and in my mind he is mixed up somehow 
with Stonehenge and the wise man Merlin. 
But my historical recollections are rather 
hazy. Wasn't Vortigern killed by lightning, 
or something of that sort, because he 
wouldn't listen to the warnings of a mission- 
ary from Gaul?” 

u It doesn’t much matter, Scrib, whether 
he was or he wasn't just now. I’m more con- 
cerned about reaching Yr Aran. Here we are, 
over the shoulder of the next hill, and he 
hasn't opened up yet. I feel like trans- 
ferring a part of the contents of my knap- 
sack to safer quarters. It would be easier 
to carry. and I think I should be better able to 
carry it." 

„Stop till we reach the top of Aran." 

„Let's be sharp about it, then, and put a 
kcener edge on our appetites as we go." 


WREATHING MISTS OF Y 


We pushed on in silence for some time. 
It was rough walking, and, to avoid a pile 
of rocks too big to climb, or marshy ground 
so soft and yielding that we did not care to 
venture across it, we had to make many a wide 
détour; but we were rewarded at last by 
seeing the unmistakable summit of Aran 
directly ahead of us, and not far away. 

The view had been extending as we 
advanced. With a run we gained the 
summit, and shouted in our admiration at 
the beautiful scene. Bwlch-cwm-y-llan was 
right before us, with Plas Gwynant directly 
below. Slumbering at the foot of Lliwedd 
was the lovely Llyn Gwynant, its blue 
rippling waters curled around the bend of 
that majestic outlier of Y Wyddfa. In the 
distance Moel Siabod closed the view. 
Across Plas Gwynant was the Cynicht. 
Southward the slopes of Aran fell away 
towards Beddgelert, hidden from view, but 
beyond a point of the emerald strath was 
visible, with the Pass of Aberglaslyn, and 
beyond again the Glaslyn valley right away 
to the sea. Westward, separated from us 
by Nant Colwyn, Moel Hebog, the Falcon 
Mount, upreared its massive shoulders, and 
more to the north the Cwellyn Lake glittered 
in the distance. Across the Bwlch-cwm-y- 
llan, lifting its peaked crown high abovethe 
rounded form of Llechog, was Y Wyddfa, 
the summit, the monarch of the mountains. 
It did not seem very far away, but we had 
been so long in reaching the top of Aran 
that we had given up all hope of welcoming 
Nim and Mos, and had submitted to the 
idea of being welcomed by those two 
worthies with a good-natured laugh as we 
climbed the final ascent beyond the Saddle. 

Spinner dropped into a nook of the rocks, 
and swung his knapsack round until it 
rested upon his knees. Always ready for a 
meal was Spinner. I did not feel parti- 
cularly hungry, and would rather have 
waited another hour; but I fell in with his 
mood and kept him company in the con- 
sumption of the toothsome viands, doing 
full justice to them, I must say, and reducing 
the weight of my knapsack to about the 
same as his. We were seated with our 
backs to the rocks and our faces southward, 
and we chatted about the sea, and the 
coastline, and the distances, and the heights 
of the hills, for half an hour or more, until 
we were roused by a whiff of damp wind 
and a fragment of white mist floating across 
our resting- place. Up I jumped at once 
and looked around. A light cloud had 
gathered about the crest of the mountain. 
I could see through it here and there. It 
was not a dense mist, and I hoped it would 
soon blow away. When we reached the top of 
Aran I had noticed that clouds were sailing 
across the blue from the north-west, and 
beginning to cling about the hills in the 
neighbourhood of Cwellyn Lake, but I did 
not anticipate any inconvenience, much less 
danger, from them. I saw now, however, 
that it would be best for us to cross the 
depression and reach the beaten path on 
the slopes of Llechog as soon as possible. 

“Come, Spinner!" said I. “We shall 
have to put our best leg first if we mean to 
reach the top of Snowdon in time to join 
Nim and Mos. We shall be glad of the 
machines, I fancy, when we get to Rhyddu." 

"So we shall" said Spinner as he rose 
and buckled his knapsack. “Hallo! we 
are in for a change of scene. They're 
dropping the curtain.“ And he looked 
around him in surprise. 

It was true. The light mist which had 
trailed across the crest of Aran, and for the 
moment enveloped us, was rolling like 
sinoke down the southern slope; and, 
although it left us clear, and in the sun- 
light. Y Wyddfa was lost to view, and 
thick nasses of cloud were sweeping down 
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the sides of Llechog into the cwm below. 
From these thick masses mists were drifting 
away and wreathing Lliwedd in their un- 
substantial drapery. Moel Hebog was also 
covered as far down as the pines. While 
we were watehing the transformation, in 
less than a minute, the wind had torn away 
a great sheet from the masses across the 
cwm, and wrapped it about us, suddenly 
limiting our vision to a circle of a few feet. 

“Well, Scrib, my boy,” said Spinner, a 
little doletully, “this wasn't in the pro- 
gramme. Do you think they'll ring up the 
curtain if we wait awhile?" 

“Pm afraid not,” I replied. 
for good by the look of it.” 

"Then we shall have to go on through 
the mist.” 

“ Or back again.” 

„Back again—to be chaffed by those 
two whirligigs who have gone riding up the 
high road! Never!” 

"It may be safer, Spinner. We know 
nothing at all about the way before us, but, 
with care, we may retrace our steps. AndI 
have an idea that if we return we shall soon 
drop below these clouds and see where we 
are going." 

“We have come past some nasty places, 
Scrib We should be certain to fall foul of 
them if we went back. It cannot be worse 
ahead. And, then, think what a rise Nim 
and Mos will take out of us when they know 
that we were driven back by the mist. 
Their path is as plain as a pikestaff, and 
they'll crow over us tremendously if we give 
in and return to Beddgelert from Yr Aran." 

After a moment's reflection I said, “ I'm 
willing to try, Spinner, but we must be 
cautious. Remember, we have no compass, 
and nothing to guide us if the mist con- 
tinues. Our way from here is due north, 
but we cannot be quite sure which is due 
north if we meet with any obstruction, and 
have to turn aside. We cannot be quite 
sure in any case in a mist like this. We 
may find ourselves moving in a circle." 

„Then we shall come back to Yr Aran." 

"And tramp back from Yr Aran after 
all." 

“If we are fairly beaten—yes! But we 
are by no means beaten yet. And, look - 
you! the mists are clearing. I can see the 
blue sky.” 

The mists were really drifting apart over- 
head, and a faint gleam of sunshine fell 
upon us, and moved away behind us down 
the hill. Our hopes revived. Suddenly, 
in front of us, the sun’s rays shot through 
the mists, which were wavering in the wind, 
and we could see the cwm below. The 
greens and browns were showing through 
the curtains of white moisture. We could 
see the Glaslyn Lake slumbering calmly, 
not a ripple upon its surface, at the foot of 
Lliwedd. The sunshine was gleaming upon 
Llyn Gader beyond Rhyddu, and on the 
higher bow-like waters of tiny Llyn Dywar- 
chen between the hills. The masses of 
vapour upon the sides of Llechog rolled 
apart and revealed the rounded ridge of the 
mountain, and above the ridge we could 
see the mists wreathing themselves in spiral 
motion around the peak of Y Wyddfa. I 
was fully reconciled to Spinner's suggestion, 
and thought that after all tbe mists would 
clear away. 

Isn't it glorious?” said Spinner. 

“Magnificent!” said IJ. But we must 
be moving." 

* Like the mists.” 

“Fortunately. I hope the mists will keep 
moving, and move away.” 

“Orelse that good King Sol—bless him 
for showing his old face again !—-will grow 


* It's dropped 


thirsty enough to drink them all up. I'm 
thirsty. Serib; aren't you?” 
"A trifle. But, I say, Spinner. be 
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cautious.” We had started while we were 
talking, and Spinner, who went first, was 
forging down hill in rather a_ reckless 
fashion. It was a fairly steep gradient, 
and a false step might have been followed 
by serious consequences. 

" Cautious is the word," replied Spinner, 
but putting it into very loose practice. 
“The sight of that curling crown around 
the head of Snowdon was like taking an 
observation at sea. We know where we are, 
and we are moving in the right direction." 

It's bad sailing, though.” 

“ Rather lumpy.” 

And so we scrambled down, chattering, 
and scarcely observant of the closing in of 
the mists, and the fact that they were be- 
coming denser than before. We had reached 
moderately level ground, and were brought 
up sharp against a heap of rock. 

„Hallo!“ said Spinner; here's a tidy 
obstruction; and, I say, they've dropped the 
curtain again. A bit too bad, isn't it, Scrib ! 
We cannot get over this, my son. We shall 
have to go round it Which side shall we 
go!" 

“To the left,” I replied. *' Here, let me 
go first," and I stepped before him. 

" Hadn't we better obey the customary 
instructions, and ‘keep to the right’?” he 
asked. 

"No," said IJ. Come along,” and I went 
forward, with my alpenstock in front of me, 
feeling the way. "There was soft greensward 
under my feet, and therefore little or no 
sound. After going about thirty yards I 
said “This is the way," and received no 
reply. A sensation of dead silence thrilled 
through me, swiftly succeeded by a horrible 
fear. I turned. Spinner was not behind 
me. Ishouted “Spinner!” and ran back. 
There was no answer. I reached the rocks 
and shouted again and again, “Spinner! 
Spinner!” But the name was beaten back 
upon me by the moist dense air. I was 
alone. Spinner had vanished. 


CHAPTER III. 


FoR a moment or two I stood in perfect 
amazement. The horrible fear returned. 
Then I thought he might be playing some 
trick upon me. Spinner.“ said I, lowering 
my voice, “if you are hiding, come out at 
once, man, and end my suspense. This is 
no place for tricks" I waited, but there 
was no response. I listened, but not a sound 
could I hear. The silence was painfully 
oppressive. Spinner was not playing upon 
my fears, and quietly laughing at me from 
some secure corner He was gone. But 
where? “Spinner!” I shrieked and yelled 
until J was hoarse with the exertion, and 
then I sat down upon a stone, put my head 
in my hands, bit my lips, and forced back 
the tears that were ready to start to my 
eyes. 

„This will never do,” said I, leaping to my 
feet again. “I must find him,” and I looked 
at the heap of rocks above me. “ He cannot 
have gone over there, and he did not follow 
me, so he must have turned to the right, 
thinking to meet me attheotherend Why 
didn't I insist on joining hands! Why 
didn't I look round sooner? Spinner!" I 
shouted again, in the hope of some response, 
in a voice hoarse, and troubled, and with 
tears in it; for I knew tbat the right of this 
ridge was dangerous, and that there were 
precipices, both natural and quarried, not 
very far away. 

There was nothing for it but to search 
along the right of the rocks. In a dozen 
yards or so I came to a place where the 
walking space narrowed down to three feet. 
On the left the rocks rose precipitously, and 
were lost in the mists; on the right they 


shelved rapidly, and a little farther on 
became quite vertical. It was impossible to 
say how deep the drop was, for the mists 
were waving and curling and rolling in the 
abyss, and I could not see more than ten or 
fifteen feet, perhaps not so far. The sea of 
moving vapour increased the awfulness of 
the scene tremendously, and impressed upon 
the imagination the fearful depth below. A 
shudder ran through me. Had Spinner 
fallen down there? I could see a picture of 
him lying at the bottom, bruised, and broken, 
and still; and I shut my eyes in the attempt 
to get rid of it, and paused to recover my 
breath and to steady my nerves, leaning 
back against the rocky wall. I tried to 
force myself not to think of him lying below, 
and partially succeeded, so that I was able 
to continue my search, until I came to where 
the space narrowed still further and ran toa 
point, joining the mass of rock alongside 
which I was walking. The swirling mists 
over the edge where the space narrowed 
were fearful to gaze upon, and I turned in 
dismay and gave my companion up for lost. 

As I turned, the picture of him, battered, 
and dead, and, oh! so still, in contrast with 
his liveliness a quarter of an hour before, 
presented itself more vividly than ever; and, 
overcome with sickness, I dropped upon the 
sward to save myself from reeling and join- 
ing him in those awful unknown depths 
below. I must have become unconscious for 
a few minutes. I remember coming to 
myself with the feeling of sickness still upon 
me and a shudder running through my 
nerves; I was very cold and clammy; my 
clothing was wet, and the moisture was 
hanging in tiny sparkling globules upon the 
hairy ends of the rough tweed I was wearing. 
I shook myself, clenched my hands, and set 
my face, struggled to my feet again, and, 
leaning against the rocky wall, regained the 
position at the foot of the mass where we 
had separated. Here I sat down, and to 
allay the sickness forced myself to eat a 
little. When I had recovered somewhat I 
debated with myself what it was best for me 
to do. The only course seemed to be to 
hurry back to Beddgelert over the top of 
Aran, tell my sad news, and secure assist- 
ance to search the cwm by way of Plas 
Gwynant for poor Spinner’s remains. 

It occurred to me, however, before leaving, 
to shout for help in the hope that some one 
might hear me, although I knew that my 
voice would not carry far through a mist so 
dense as that which now enveloped the 
mountains. I hollowed my bands, and with 
the utmost power of my lungs shouted 
through them, Help! help! help!" 

To my astonishment and relief there came 
an answering cry, clear and full, then another 
in a different tone, both from the direction 
of Yr Aran. Iran forward, renewing my cry 
in a frantic fashion, and soon perceived two 
figures coming down the hill. Of giant-like 
proportions they seemed to me, for through 
the vapoury medium they were magnified ; 
but when they reached me I saw that they 
were scarcely as tall as myself. They were 
quarrymen from the cwm below. They told 
me, in very indifferent English, that while at 
work an alpenstock, which they showed me, 
had come rattling down beside them. It 
was Spinners. I trembled with fear lest 
they should go on to say that he had 
followed, and was lying there as I had 
pictured him. But no; they said that they 
had ceased work and listened, and the faint 
sound of my first calls had reached them, 
So bringing the alpenstock, and a crowbar, 
and a length of rope, they had hastened up 
the path to see what was the matter, and 
whether they could render any assistance. 
I rapidly explained to them what had 
occurred, and they sympathised with me, 
noticing the distress I was in, and how pale 


I was, and they suggested that they should 
search along the edge where I feared Spinner 
had gone over. 

Their search was different from mine 
They went down on their hands and knees 
and scanned the ground carefully. Be:ore 
they reached the vertical part they stopped, 
pointed to certain marks, and spoke to each 
other in Welsh. Then they rose and 
entered into a brief animated discussion, 
pointing downwards and peering into the 
mist. They informed me that there was a 
ledge of rock below, uptilted, running tor 
some distance parallel with the grassy space 
on which we were standing, and that trey 
hoped to find my companion there. To 
reach it we should have to descend a litte 
way by a rough path that led down in:o 
the cwm, & path of which I had no know- 
ledge, and seldom used, except by the quarry- 
men. Thence it would be possible to get 
along the ledge. No time was lost. We 
slipped and scrambled down the path. 
and came to the point where the upti.ted 


` ledge abutted upon it. The Welshmen 


advised me to remain here while they turnei 
off to prosecute the search—in their kind- 
ness, perhaps, they asked me to stay, fearing 
what they would see, or fearing that there 
would be nothing to see except the jagged, 
slaty rocks and the mists floating in the 
abyss. They were gone, maybe, ten minutes. 
but to me, shivering there in the moisture 
alone, and consumed with apprehension. the 
ten minutes seemed an hour. Then one of 
them returned. 

‘Have you found him?” I asked ex- 
citedly. 

“Yes. He is there. We want you 
Come!” and he stretched out his hand to 
me. I grasped it, and proceeded along the 
ledge, guided and helped by the quarryman. 
There were gaps in the ledge. Where these 
occurred the rocks descended sheer into the 
cwm. We had to stride or jump acros 
them. 

“Is he alive?" I asked in a whisper. 
while my heart stood still. 

“Yes! We think so—only stunned. He 
must have struck his head against the sharp 
edge of a rock, and he is bleeding, and— 
and asleep. You will see." 

In my relief I drew a deep breath, and 
felt my heart bound within me. Then I 
told myself that I must be cool and steady. 
The men evidently desired my assistance. 
and I resolved that I would control myself 
and render all the assistance possible. 1 
inwardly prayed that God would belp me. 
and I went on with my nerves tense but 
firm, and my courage greatly strengthened. 
Fear left me, even when I jumped across 
the gaps, and the Welshman detected the 
difference in my feelings, and smiled. 

It was well for me that I had myself 
under control. Otherwise the sight of 
Spinner would have unnerved me. A thrill 
passed through me, but I recovered myself 
instantly. It was well for Spinner, t. 
that he was unconscious—asleep, as the 
quarryman had said—fora single movement. 
even the slightest that might accompany 
awakening consciousness, and the almot 
certain attempt that would have followed to 
extricate himself from his perilous position, 
would have sent him to his doom. He hai 
rolled between one of the gaps. There wa» 
a long gash across his forehead obliquely, 
and the blood had flowed over his face. and 
given him, with the deadly paleness that 
showed between, a ghastly appearance. He 
was like a dead man, but the quarrymen 
assured me that he was not dead, only in a 
swoon; and I took another firm grip of 
myself and braced my nerves ready for 
action. He was twelve or fifteen feet below 
us, laid lengthwise on the very edge of the 
precipice, and held in position by the strap 
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of his knapsack, which had caught around a 
jutting stone. If he should recover con- 
sciousness before we could reach him, if the 
stone were to give way beneath his weight, 
if the sharp edges were to cut through the 
leather, nothing could save him; he would 
be gone. 

The Welshman left behind had wedged 
the crowbar securely into a crack in the 
rock, twined the rope about it in a double 
loop, and fastened one end of the rope 
under his armpits. His companion was to 
hold on to the rope, leaning his back against 
the declivity, and digging his heels well 
into the soil; I was to attend to the loop 
around the crowbar, and slacken or tighten 
it according to instructions given me. The 
brave fellow descended a couple of yards or 
so to the left of the place where Spinner 
lay. It was a wise precaution. He could 
not avoid dislodging the looser stones in his 
descent. These went rattling down over 
the edge of the precipice. Any one of them 
might bave been fatal to Spinner if they 
had struck either him or the peg upon which 
he hung. Slowly he descended until he 
was abreast of him, then, with & quick 
movement, which severely tested the 
strength of his companion, he had him in 
his arms, and was drawn upwards with his 
burden. The descent was comparatively 
easy, but now the strain came. He could 
do very little to help himself. The rope cut 
into the rough hands of his companion, but 
he held on right nobly, and I tightened the 
loops, drawing them round and round, inch 
by inch, and up he came, until at last he 
was beside us, and poor Spinner was laid 
gently on the ground in a place of safety. 

One of the men had a tin flask filled with 
water. We gave Spinner a mouthful, which 
he swallowed, and I soaked my handker- 
chief and wiped the blood from his face. 
Presently he opened his eyes. 

" Hullo, Scrib, is it time to get up?" 
said he. 

“No, my boy; lie still." 

“T think I wil. I've got a nasty head- 
ache, Scrib, and Im afraid I shan't be 


worth much to-day.  Queer—yes! I'm 
decidedly queer this morning," and he 
lifted his hand to his forehead. 

* Poor old Spinner!" 

“Eh? What's that you say? Why, 
Scrib, we're out of doors What's the 
matter? Who are these two fellows? Ah! 
I remember. We started for Snowdon, and 
I fell going round those rocks. Yes, it’s 
misty. It isn't the sleep in my eyes which 
makes things dim. But, I say, Scrib, I’m 
falling again—falling |" and he clutched at 
me, and went off into a dead faint. 

„We must get him down into the cwm," 
said one of the men. “You had better go 
first," and he handed me Spinners knapsack 
and the crowbar, while he coiled the rope 
and hung it on his arm. ‘Can you cross 
the gaps without assistance?“ 

“Yes.” Ifelt that I could do anything 
now that Spinner was rescued. 

They carried him in turns, carefully 
handing him from one to the other across 
the breaks in the uptilted rock; and, when 
they reached the path, they went on first, 
and I followed closely. It was a breakneck 
descent out of the mists into the sunshine 
of the cwm, steep, and rough, and strewn 
with loose stones, but between them they 
carried him down without mishap. I 
watched beside him in the hut. One of the 
men prepared some tea, and the other went 
off to the little village in the valley, near 
the Gwynant Bridge, for further help. 
Spinner soon revived again. I bathed his 
face with warm water, and he swallowed a 
mouthfulof tea. He was carried down to 
the village on an improvised stretcher, and 
there a carriage was waiting to convey us to 
Beddgelert. Mrs. Hughes took charge of 
him. Nim and Mos had not returned, and 
she sent me flying down to Port Madoc on 
my machine to summon a doctor to attend 
to his wound. It was a deep and ugly cut, 
and required several stitches to draw it 
together; and, although it healed rapidly, 
and Spinner was able to return home with 
us, he will the mark on his forehead 
to the end of his days. 
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Over and over again I had to describe to 
Nim and Mos how the Welshmen found him. 
They were as full of admiration for them as 
I was myself. Ina few days, when Spinner 
was able to converse with us, we held a con- 
sultation as to how we could best express 
our gratitude. We had to call in Mrs. 
Hughes, who knew the two men very well: 
good, simple-hearted, God-fearing quarry- 
men they were, who could not be persuaded 
that they had done anything extraordinary, 
and who might resent any expression of 
gratitude beyond the thanks already given 
them, unless it were something very 
well chosen, and conveyed with a delicacy 
that could not possibly hurt their feelings. 

“ Are they singers?” asked Spinner, as if 
by a sudden inspiration. 

" Yes," answered Mrs. Hughes. “ Nearly 
all the quarrymen are singers, and these two 
have good voices. One is the leader at 
Bethania.” 

* Then what do you say, boys, toa Welsh 
Bible and a set of Welsh hymns and tunes, 
bound together in one volume?” asked 
Spinner. We had insisted upon sharing in 
whatever gift Spinner might see fit to make 
them. *'*Can such a book be obtained, Mrs. 
Hughes?! 

„Why. certainly. In Carnarvon you could 
buy a beautiful book like that, and it 
would be just what would most please them.” 

Into Carnarvon we went, Nim and I—Mos 
remained with Spinner—and we brought 
back a couple of volumes, one for each, the 
very best we could buy. Mrs. Hughes 
handled them reverently, with moist and 
glistening eyes, and assured us that they 
would be highly prized. We inserted a 
simple inscription and presented them to 
the men in thecwm. They lifted their caps 
to receive them. We were all there. We 
had made a special journey for the purpose. 
The spot high up above the quarry where 
Spinner had been snatched from death was 
pointed out to Nim and Mos, and away to 
the right, solemn, impressive, mysterious, we 
could still see the wreathing mists of Y 
Wyddfa. 


Munting in the Justralian Push. 


“ail was a lovely afternoon in 
the full tide of summer, in 
the year 1887, when a party 
of five of us was found 
seated in the train climbing 
up the “zigzag” railway 

that runs up for sixty miles 
from Sydney to the summit of the Blue 
Mountains in New South Wales, and then 
over into the valley beyond. 

The great heat had not yet descended 
upon the city of Sydney, but we were 
anxious to get away, in time, to cooler 
altitudes, So, with a goodly sized tent, 
that once did duty as a schoolhouse in the 
bush, and our camping outfit and utensils, 
we were found decamping from the oldest of 
the colonial cities late in the summer month 
of November. 

A beautiful prospect greeted us as soon 
as we left the plain below and began the 
ascent. Far away to the west stretched the 
fertile land—most of it under cultivation, 
and divided into orchards, fields, and 
meadows, and dotted with gum-trees and 
colonial villas and farmhouses. 

The air grew purer as we ascended, and 
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though the engine puffed slowly and 
laboriously up the grade we did not regret 
it, but enjoyed the advantage it gave us of 
viewing the landscape o’er. 

We were a strangely assorted party: the 
owner of the tent was a Scotchman, and 
with him there were his son, a lad of twelve 
or thirteen, and a man-of-all-work, erstwhile 
his coachman, who was to cook and wash 
up for us; and then came my comrade, a 
burly Englishman, with hair and beard as 
black as a raven’s wing; and myself, a tall, 
slim, fair youth, who prided himself on 
being a naturalist. 

Our destination was Katoomba, and lay a 
few miles along the summit of the moun- 
tain. 

By the time we got to the end of our 
journey, a change had come over the atmo- 
sphere: the sky became overcast and the 
rain began to fall, and continued drizzling 
all the evening. We were glad, therefore, 
to seek the shelter of a colonial hotel for the 
night. 


Early in the morning we were up and 


astir, for we had plenty to do in securing a 
good spot for the encampment, hiring a cart 


to take our things there, and in pitching our 
tent. So, immediately after breakfast, we 
left the friendly shelter of the primitive 
hotel, and found ourselves in the far-famed 
Australian bush. 

The sun was shining brilliantly, and a 
soft odour of eucalyptus filled the air from 
the blossoms on the gum-trees, and myriads 
of flies and insects buzzed and hummed and 
frolicked around us, while far and near 
resounded the loud, and not altogether 
unmusical, cr-rrr-rrr of the cicadae (or 
locusts, as they are popularly but erroneously 
called). 

Keeping our eyes open, so as not to tread 
on any snakes sleeping in the sunshine, and 
avoiding the nests of the great red and 
black varieties of the bull ant, we at last 
reached the edge of a great precipice, over 
which tumbled the stream that formed the 
Katoomba Waterfall. 

It was a magnificent sight to stand on the 
ledge of rock that jutted over the valley, as 
it lay some 1,500 or 2,000 feet below us, 
with the immense forests of gum, ti-tree, 
oak, wattle, and acacia trees of every 
variety, looking like gooseberry-bushes at 
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that depth. Perfect silence reigned beneath 
us, and we felt awed by the majesty of the 

hills and valleys that stretched away beyond 
and far out of sight. 

Retracing our steps, we fixed upon an 
eligible site for our canvas tent near the bed 
of the tumbling stream, and not far from 
the waterfall. Each member of the party 
was to be off to some duty, and we all fell 
to with a wil. There were forked saplings 
to be cut down, with which to make camp 
beds, and poles to be cut from the 
branches of trees to go from side to side 
and across the ends, over which sacks, filled 
with straw, were drawn, this making a com- 
fortable bed. 

The work was barely done when the brief 
twilight fell upon us, followed rapidly by 
the darkness of night, and, rough as our 
accommodation was, we turned in after our 
first meal in the bush,” and slept soundly 
till the morning 

Here we stayed for upwards of a month, 
examining the fauna and flora of the wilds, 
preserving in spirits various reptiles, such as 
snakes and lizards, and securing interesting 
specimens of the insect world to bring home 
to England. 

Christmas came and went, and, though it 
was the high noon of summer, we had our 
Christmas pudding at * Gumopolis,” as we 
termed the camp, and right royal was the 
feast in the comparatively cool wind of the 
mountains, while we pitied the poor folks 
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Two of our party made a dam in the 
stream just above the falls, which caused a 
grand accumulation of water, and so gave us 
the pleasure of many a cool plunge and 
brief swim. Our holiday was varied by 
excursions among the hills, such as to 
“ Jorett’s leap "—a precipice down the sides 
of which a convict jumped to escape 
his pursuers; and one day the owner of the 
tent and I hired a couple of horses and 
went for a forty-mile ride through the bush 
to visit the well-known Jenolan or Fish 
river caves—a marvellous and unique sight, 
and one I shall never forget. 

Descending into the very bowels of the 
earth, we discovered many winding passages 
leading in all sorts of directions, now up and 
then down, now to the left and then to the 
right, sometimes lofty with pillared columns 
like a cathedral, then so narrow that we had 
to crawl on hands and feet to penetrate them, 
and throughout all sorts of surprises awaited 
us. Most fantastic and beautiful limestone 
formations, stalagmites and stalactites as- 
suming every conceivable shape. Here was 
an object called Lot’s wife," and truly we 
thought we could dimly discern a female 
form encrusted with what appeared to be 
salt, but in reality was the lime from the 
water as it trickled down or fell from the 
roof of the cavern, And then “the celestial 
city" and "the casket” and “the grand 
staircase” 


and “the shawl,” all were 
exquisitely lovely and well repaid our 
journey. 


Not the least of the objects of interest was 


an underground river, which could only be 
reached by descending an iron ladder to a 
spot forty feet beneath the floor of the cave. 
So transparent were the depths of this 
river that, while bringing up the rear of the 
party led on by the guide, I walked into it 
up to my knees before being aware of its 
existence. 

Let me now come to the heart of my 
story; but as this chapter, which has been 
leading up to it, is, like many a sermon, quite 
long enough, I will reserve it for the next. 


CHAPTER II. 


SOME three weeks after our arrival we had 
a visitor.. A young man of the appropriate 
name of Walker appeared on the scene. 
While sitting on a fallen tree-trunk near 
* Gumopolis" we got into conversation about 
kangaroos and opossums. I had often 
heard of a possum up a gum-tree,” but had 
never seen one, and as for a kangaroo in its 
native wilds, what a treat it must be to see 
one after the poor cramped specimens one 
gazes at in the Zoo! 

He informed me that in a valley not far 
away we could see many. The spot was 
known as “ Konimba Valley,” and beyond a 
few semi-wild cattle and their drovers not a 
sound broke the stillness of the primeval 
forest. After some further conversation we 
determined to go for a three days' hunt. 
We at once began making our plans. He 
elected to take a hammock and a blanket for 
sleeping accommodation, and I provided 
myself with a piece of canvas 7 ft. by 4, 
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and my Scotch plaid, the former to stretch 
as a roof over me after the fashion of the 
camp beds, while ferns or grass was to do 
duty for a couch. We provided ourselves 
each with a double-barrelled gun and 
fifty cartridges, and, thus equipped, we 
salled forth on the afternoon of the ap- 
pointed day in our quest for os, not 
forgetting to take with us the inevitable 
" billy," which every colonial carries with 
him in his excursions. 

We travelled by rail for some twelve or 
fifteen miles. Upon leaving the train we 
made our purchases of rations for the three 
days and began our march. We soon left 
all signs of human habitation behind us and 
plunged once more into the bush. An hour 
or two of steady tramping brought us to the 
verge of the great valley into which we 
were to descend for our quarry. It was 
a glorious day, and, though heavily laden 
with our burden, we joyfully began the steep 
descent; fortunately for usa path had been 
cut down the great sides of the mountain, 
which made it easierthan it otherwise would 
have been. 

Half-way down Walker took me aside to 
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show me nothing less than a Bushranger's 
den. It was a cave formed by a huge 
longitudinal rock or boulder which lai 
keeled over, and thus formed a rude shelter. 
To our great amazement it was inhabited, 
for we could see the thin curl of blue smoke 
as it floated out from the face of the rock 
and into the clear atmosphere above. [t was 
too late, however, to turn back, and so we 
continued climbing, but the quick ear of the 
veteran (as we afterwards discovered him to 
be) heard our approach, and as we looked 
up we could discern his outline against the 
sky. But times had changed, and we had 
nothing to fear. 

We found the man's name was “ Kelly,” 
a cousin of a famous outlaw of that name, 
and he was the last of the race ; and though. 
because of certain services he had rendered 
the colonial Government, he had been 
pardoned, he still elected to live here— 
begging of all visitors a small fee for the 
honour of being permitted to see a real live 
bushranger, and snaring game for his daily 
needs. 

We continued our descent until another 
mile or two found us in the heart of tbe 
valley, and near a shallow running stream. 
It was an ideal spot for our camp; accord. 
ingly we halted, unlimbered, and sat down 
for a few moments' rest. The work of 


lighting a fire and setting on the "billy" 
was soon accomplished, and within half an 
hour we were enjoying our tea. 


How strange and romantic it seemed ie 
find ourselves so many thousands of miles 


from Old England, and all alone in the toli 
tude of this great sunlit valley. Overbeads 
large white cockatoo would go 
by, or a flock of green and red parrots w 
glance through the air and light on the 
trees near us; at our feet the lizards would 
peep in and out of the grass or from am 
the crevices of the rocks, and the busy st 
rushed to and fro, unheeding our 
and absorbed in their own tiny interests t 
duties, while the gentle murmur 
brook fell upon our ears. . éi 
We finished our meal in silence, 
hammock was slung between two ten 
ferns were cut down to form a bed o8 
ground over which I stretched my 
tent (if the small structure desery b 
name), and, having stored our provendar 
the miniature camp, we shouldered our gm 
and started out on our search for any foo 
kangaroo that might venture within 
of our death-dealing weapons. Ent 
time the shades of evening were vod 
There was an open grassy glade 1n the gs 
which afforded us light, and which 
knew would be patronised by the qoa rl 
My friend took to the right and I joa! 
the left of this. Suddenly I beard 4 de 
bang, which echoed far and near among 
hills around us. 1 looked across inqu 
in tbe direction in which W alker 
stalking, and he shouted across, “ iver 
hare} ” [ata 
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After turning it over on the ground and 
examining its fine proportions, we were 
about to resume our march, when an ominous 
sound fell upon our ears—the thunder of 
many hoofs came down the valley borne on 
the evening breeze. We both stopped and 
listened, and looked in the direction of the 
sound. We could see a darkly moving mass 
coming galloping down the open glade. 
Yes; it was the semi-wild cattle. The 
sound of the firing had startled them, and, 
led on by their bulls, they were charging 
down upon us for daring to disturb the 
solitude of their domain. 

We instantly separated, and each leapt 
behind a tree and stood with finger on the 
trigger awaiting developments. 

Unable to discover the authors of the 
outrage, the huge animals bellowed and 
stamped the ground with their feet, looked 
up and down the valley, and then, to our 
immense relief, rushed off in anew direction. 
We waited until they were well out of sight 
before we ventured to renew our aggression. 

But, though we searched high and low, 
not a single kangaroo appeared on the 
so.me, and, with increasing disappointment, 
we retraced our steps to the camp. 

After supper we determined to try our 
luck again. By this time it was dark, but, 
nothing daunted, we once more sallied forth. 
As we stole quietly along, a sound at last 
greeted us that made our hearts beat with 
excitement. We paused and listened. Yes; 
there was no mistaking it. Though we could 
see nothing, there fell upon our ears the 
gentle “thud! thud! thud!” which be- 
tokened the presence of the marsupials. 

We instantly saw to the priming of our 
guns and crept nearer, with finger on the 
trigger; but though we peered cagerly into 
the darkness under the gum-trees and wattle- 
bushes, we could discern nothing, and they 
were too wary to come into the open grassy 
glade, so I determined to stalk them down. 
Now, this is not quite the most harmless 
thing to do, for “an old man” kangaroo is 
" no small chiel,” standing, without his shoes, 
over six feet in height, and strong in 
proportion, especially in his hind legs. If 
brought to bay, he will turn on the pursuer, 
hug him round the chest, seize him with 
the teeth, and tear open his abdomen with 
his long, powerful toes. I was aware of 
this, and so crawled through the long grass 
very cautiously, dragging my gun with me, 
and making for the direction in which the 
“thud!. thud! thud!” of the kangaroos’ 
feet was heard as they hopped about the 
ground. 

In ten or fifteen minutes I had crept 
through the glade and was in the wood. 
Still nothing could be seen. A happy thought 
struck me. Why not imitate the “thud” of 
the animals, and so tempt some of them to 
approach me, mistaking me fora companion. 
The ruse was successful, and one of them 
hopped towards me, but the darkness had 
now become so pronounced that I could not 
sce it, and really began to regret my rash- 
ness. 'lo fire aimlessly would result in 
frightening the whole herd away, and could 
serve no purpose; and yet the prospect of 
being “gripped " by an unseen “foe” was 
still less pleasing. I was meditating a 
retreat when, all at once, a huge form loomed 
up beside me and a pair of arms encircled 
my waist. It was impossible to fire, so I 
shouted in stentorian tones, Walker!" and 
then in turn encircled “the old man” with 
both arms and tried to throw him; but the 
brute was powerful and cunning to a degree, 
and resisted with all his might. 

We panted and twisted and strained until 
the perspiration stood in great beads on my 
forehead, neither gaining any advantage 
over the other, This continued for twenty 
minutes or more, when suddenly there fell 


. preparatory to breakfast. 


on my ears the welcome sound of my com- 
rade’s voice, Hold on, I'm coming!” and 
the light of a lantern fell on the eerie face 
of the kangaroo, and ‘‘thwack! thwack! 
thwack!" resounded through the night air 
as Walker fell upon him with a stout 
branch of a gum-tree. The gallant brute let 
go his grip, and, turning round, with great 
bounds, clearing twenty feet at a time, disap- 
peared into the depths of the woods before 
we had time to fire a single shot. All the 
other members of the herd had fled long 
before the scuffle had ended. 


CHAPTER III. 


IT was useless to think of kangaroos any 
further that night, and so, as we turned home- 
wards, we kept our ears open to hear the 
movements of the opossums among the 
great limbs of the gum-trees. 

The moon would not be up yet for an 
hour or two; we had therefore to strain our 
eyes to see the dark forms of the pbalangists 
as they glided among the branches. No 
easy task, for the opossum is barely the size 
of an ordinary cat. 

We were walking in single file when, just 
as we entered the shadow of one of the trees, 
we heard the faint noise of breaking twigs 
and their rustle as they fell down the sides 
of the trunk. 

"Hush!"  whispered my companion. 
„There's an opossum.” 

“ Where ?" I queried. 

He pointed to a small dark form that 
could be dimly discerned against the sky. 
It was crouching close to the branch and 
lay quite still, and presented an easy shot. 
Walker fired, and the creature fell to the 
ground without a sound, shot through the 
head. We bagged several on our way home, 
where we arrived so thoroughly fatigued 
that we lay down at once and fell into a 
sound sleep. 

The night was very still, not even an 
insect's hum to be heard, and so our sleep 
was both profound and refreshing. No 
sooner had the sun risen next day 
than we were found at the brook washing 
our faces and hands in the glorious 
morning air, and filling the billy with water 
We needed no 
urging to eat, but made the viands, which 
consisted of tinned meat, bread and butter, 
and tea, disappear in a surprising manner. 

That morning we were more successful in 
sighting the quarry, and started several at 
full gallop, but still failed to bag any, 
as their peculiar, and accordingly swift, 
method of running, very like the bounding 
along of a great indiarubber ball hurled by 
a gun, needed very excellent marksmanship, 
and most of them were small specimens. 

We determined, in the afternoon, to try 
a new method—that is, to build a shelter 
or bower of the branches of trees near 
their feeding-ground, and await their 
approach. 

That evening found us ensconced in our 
original and frail structure, where, in spite 
of the clouds of mosquitoes that attacked 
every exposed part of our skins—face, neck, 
hands, and feet— we knelt patiently on, 
hour after hour, awaiting their approach. 
But the wind must have been in the wrong 
direction, or else the keen-sighted animals 
must have seen through the thin disguise, 
and we were once more disappointed and 
had to turn our attention again to the 
opossums. It was late that night before, 
weary and footsore, we turned in, the one to 
his hammock and the other to his bed of 
ferns on the ground. We were too weary 
and disappointed to speak. 

My friend Walker soon fell into a deep 
sleep, as one could tell by the sonorous 


sounds that issued from beneath tke 
blanket on the swinging hammock. I lav 
for some time awake, partly through tie 
excitement of the day and partly throust 
revolving in my mind the reason of our 
failure and trying to account for it. 

For some time no solution of the problem 
presented itself to me, until I remembere 
observing that these marsupials descendca 
from the hills around, and we were below 
them in the valley, so that, from ther 
position, they could easily see and avoid u». 
Now, I thought, if one of us could climb up 
to the face of the rocks, and then come 
down upon them as they were feeding. we 
might be able to take them in the flank. ! 
decided to put this plan into execution the 
very next morning. 

Having solved this difficulty, I was about 
to fall asleep, when there rushed past the 
head of my little canvas roof something in 
the nature of a heavy body, which I could 
hear distinctly leap on to the trunk of one 
of the trees to which Walkers hammer 
was attached, and begin to climb up with: 
its talons to the summit. Being both tired 
and sleepy, I thought I would wait until the 
morning before ascertaining the nature of 
our midnight visitant. However, the gun 
lay ready loaded at my side, so that was ali 
right. 

Four hours of unconsciousness passed 
away, and at three o'clock in the morning I 
awoke with a start, and crept out of mr 
frail shelter of canvas to survey the neigh- 
bourhood. It was yet dark, though the 
light was gradually spreading through the 
eastern sky. Walker was still in the land 
of Nod. With gun in hand, I slowly locked 
up the tall, even trunk of the tree nearest 
me until my eyes rested on the object of mv 
search, and there, on one of the main 
branches of the gum, sat “a native bear," 
one of the largest I bad ever seen. 

He was right over the hammock, but 
there was no help for it. In aloud whisper 
I cried, Walker! Walker!“ so as to 
arouse my somnolent friend and let him 
know it was not him I was aiming at. 
Thinking he had heard me, I raised my gun, 
took steady aim, and fired. 

A deep growl followed; bruin rose to his 
feet, swayed to and fro, and fell with a 
mighty crash through the air, and, alas! 
right on top of the hammock where my 
companion was sitting bolt upright in 
astonishment. Needless to say, the bam- 
mock broke down with the combined weight 
of the two; and, unfortunately, his gun. 
which was standing against the tree-trunk, 
being knocked over at the same time by the 
force of the impact, went off with a loud 
report. The whole thing happened >» 
suddenly, and was so eminently ludicrous. 
that I could not control myself, but burst 
into a loud roar of laughter, which certair.:y 
did not add to the equanimity of my friend. 
but was amply atoned for afterwards by 
profuse apologies on my part. 

Thus thoroughly, though rudely, awakened. 
we determined to open the day's campaben 
before we broke our fast. I broached the 
views I had formed overnight to my com- 
rade; he at once acquiesced and elected to 
keep in the valley while I climbed the face 
of the hills and drove the game down. It 
was to be our last day, so we determined to 
make the most of it. By this time the sun 
had risen and was bathing the deep brich* 
green foliage of the young gums, lighting 
up the tall grass, and filling the woue 
Australian landscape with gladness. A few 
small species of the flying fox were sti! 
gambolling among the higher branches of 
the trees, and we were being surrounded with 
all the sights and sounds of life that accem- 
pany the awakening day in the antipodes. 
Striking through the grassy glade, which wa» 
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now become familiar to us, we turned a little 
tothe left and marched on in silence till we 
reached the woods that skirted the moun- 
tain-side. 

We were in excellent time, for the animals 
were out feeding. We could not avoid 
startling some of these, and, as usual, they 
bounded upwards. 

I now left my companion and began to 
climb, feeling certain that, if the kangaroos 
failed us, there were sure to be some rock 
wallabies overhead. Once or twice I sur- 
prised some of the former as they fed 
among the trees and bushes. On one 
occasion I saw what looked like a kangaroo, 
and, with steady aim, fired. It did not move, 
and upon nearer inspection proved to be 
only the stump of a tree. Another time I 
shot at one as it flew along at full speed, 
but in vain. And now I was nearing the 
face of the mighty cliffs of sandstone above 
me—a few more yards and I would be at 
their feet. This made me morecautious. At 
last I broke through the intervening shrubs 
and stood face to face with the wall of rock 
that rose sheer up to the height of some two 
or three hundred feet above me. I was not 
mistaken; there, not fifty feet above me, 
stood a fine specimen of a rock wallaby. 
It had emerged from its lair and had leapt 
to the edge of the rock to look over at the 

intruder. 

It had evidently never seen a human 
being before, and stood wrapped in curiosity 
and wonder. ‘To take quick aim and pull 
the trigger of my gun was the work of a 
moment, and the creature fell dead, shot 
through the heart. It was not difficult to 
climb up by “the wallaby track” and throw 
down its body from the ledge on which it lay. 
It was still warm and beautifully brown 
and glossy. 

Elated with my prize, I went a little 
farther, when another started up and leapt 
among and around the rocks. I followed 
it, but it dashed past me and careered 
down the hill. Now,it is the habit of kan- 
garoos to run the moment they are surprised, 
but they never go far without stopping and 
standing quite still to listen. That is the 
moment of opportunity. It had gone a good 
distance before it could arrest the impetus 
of its rush. I was afraid it was too far off, but 
nevertheless fired. As soon as the smoke 
had cleared away I saw the quarry lying 
on the ground and struggling with a broken 
spine ; another shot put it out of its misery. 

Satisfied with these two fine specimens 
to add to my natural-history collection, 
I tied their tails together and ran trium- 
phantly down the hill, and, before I knew it, 
dashed into a large group of grey-coated 
kangaroos. The temptation was too great 
to be resisted. Asthestartled animals stood 


xm EADERS ot the “ B.O.P.” are 
all familiar with the doings 
of the Australian Eleven 
that last visited England, 
and many of the names of 
that very successful team 
are as well remembered as 
those of prominent English players. 
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Having returned to Australia, the team dis- 
banded, and each player retired to his own 


round in every conceivable attitude, with 
a quick glance I selected one of their 
number that stood erect nearest me, and, 
before it could recover from its astonish- 
ment, fired. At the report of the gun the 
whole school of them scattered and ran, save 
the single specimen that lay quiet and still 
on the ground; but before they had gone 
very far they presented to me the usual 
Opportunity, stopping to listen, and another 
was numbered with the dead. 

When I stood over this last one I was 
amazed at its proportions—standing on tip- 
toe it must have measured at least seven feet. 
Its legs were very large and sinewy, and its 
toes strong and formidable in appearance. 
Taking out my hunting-knife, I skinned the 
two wallabies and one of the kangaroos, 
which was evidently a young mother, for I 
found in its pouch the tiniest of kangaroos, 
not much larger than a mouse, its skin of a 
pinky hue, quite naked of hairs, and clinging 
to the microscopic teat of its mother. This 
little fellow I afterwards preserved in spirits 
of wine. 

Tying the three skins together with the 
ever-ready pocket-handkerchief, and shoul- 
dering the seven-footer, I marched down at 
a much slower pace, you may besure. Again 
fortune favoured me, for, making a détour and 
coming to a more open part of the country, 
I saw ahead of me a pair of strange-looking 
creatures—they appeared to be masses of 
dried grass or dark-coloured hay walking 
about as bipeds. They must be emus,” I 
exclaimed aloud in my excitement; but how 
was I to stalk them. 

I laid my burden on the ground and crept 
into some wattle-bushes near by to recon- 
noitre. Again my star was in the ascendant. 
The huge birds were nibbling the grass here 
and there, and gradually approaching in my 
direction. And—oh, what luck |—the wind 


was blowing from them straight into my 


face, so that, all unconsciously, they stalked 
nearer and nearer every few minutes, until 
they came within thirty yards of me. But 
would my cartridges, filled with No. 12 buck 
shot, kill such big birds? I determined to 
try, and, observing that they were about to 
move in a new direction and seemed already 
restless and uneasy, as if they suspected 
danger, I steadied the gun, the muzzle of 
which I had taken the precaution to point 
out through the shrubs in the right direction, 
and which now rested on a forked branch, 
and, running my eye along the barrel for the 
seventh time that morning, pulled the 
trigger. 

The effect was startling. Both birds 
bounded into the air; one of them, with 
a mighty rush, dashed off like the wind down 
the valley, and disappeared in the far 
distance; the other essayed to follow, but 
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have long been played between the Colonies. 
New South Wales and Victoria first met in 
1856—that would be in the height of the 
great gold fever. New South Wales and 
South Australia played their first contest 
in 1890 (Victoria had met South Australia 
for many years previous, the first match 
dating from 1874). The progress of the 
game in South Australia under that great 
player, George Giffen, and the improved 
railway communication between Sydney and 


staggered and fell, rose again, and ran on, 
limping painfully. Wild with excitement, 
I threw the gun to the ground and ran 
towards the wounded bird, determined to 
overtake it if I had to run a mile; but, spite 
of its wound in the leg, it was strong and full 
of vigour, and, though I ran with all my might, 
I was barely able to gain on it; and, to make 
matters worse, as I approached in the rear 
suddenly a cloud of dust filled the air and a 
shower of pebbles and earth from the 
creature’s feet was dashed full into my face, 
filling my mouth and eyes with grit. 

I involuntarily stopped and gave up the 
bird for lost, when, looking again at its re- 
treating form, to my joy I saw Walker 
rushing out of the wood on the right and 
standing with gun in hand awaiting its ap- 
proach. The emu was either too frightened : 
or bewildered to avoid this new source of 
danger. The result wasthat, in passing near 
him, it received the contents of his gun fullin 
its side, and, tumbling over on its head, gave 
a few violent kicks with its legs and then 
expired. 

I congratulated him on the achievement, 
and then related to him the occurrences of 
the morning. I am glad you succeeded in 
shooting the kangaroos, said Walker in 
reply, “for I have been out before and so do 
not mind my failure. But come, where are 
they! and how are we to carry them all to 
the camp?" I informed him that the best 
method was to make a rough stretcher out 
of the branches of the gum-trees, cover 
these with wattle-bushes, place everything 
thereon, and carry it between us. We 
accordingly did so, and as it was ten o'clock 
in the morning, and we had not yet broken 
our fast, we hastened towards the camp, and 
in half an hour's time entered it in triumph, 
flung down our burden to the ground, and 
prepared for our morning's meal, which, 
by the bye, consisted of kangaroo steaks and 
bread, which was an agreeable change from 
the tinned meat. 

That afternoon we packed up, and, leaving 
the big game near a clump of trees which 
we had marked, and which could be easily 
found when we sent for them from the town- 
ship of Konimba, we began our homeward 
journey. Needless to say, when we arrived at 
“ Gumopolis " they were glad to see us back 
safe and sound, and were deeply interested 
in the story of our adventures. Indeed, 
they laughed so heartily over the hammock 
incident that I was afraid Walker's dignity 
would suffer in consequence and he would 
be offended, but he took it very good- 
naturedly. The native bear, the “old man” 
kangaroo, and the “emu,” with some speci- 
mens of the grey phalangist, now adorn my 
private collection of natural-history speci- 
mens gathered from all parts of the world, 


northern State, Queensland, but the standard 
of cricket in The Land of the Banana” is 
not high, and the best representatives of the 
mother colony are not included in the 
matches. Tasmania may be included in the 
same class with Queensland. The matches 
with New South Wales are irregular; but 
Victoria sends a “Second Eleven” team 
annually to Hobart and Launceston (Tas- 
mania), and the matches prove very interest- 
ing, while at the same time “The Island 


colony (now State under the Common- 


State” is encouraged to continue its efforts 
to maintain the game at a high standard, 
the Victorian “Second Eleven” being men 
almost good enough to take part in the 


Adelaide, opened up the way for continuous 
home-and-home matches between these more 
distant colonies. 

New South Wales also engages the 


wealth), often to meet afterwards his 

 confréres of the Australian team in stern 
contest for supremacy among the States. 

Inter-Colonial (now Inter-State) matches 
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“First Grade” contests. The genial and 
famous H. Trott. captain of the previous 


Australian Eleven, this year takes the 
Victorian team to Tasmania. having 
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engage in a short match with the players of 
Western Victoria. 

The first match this season between New 
South Wales and South Australia was played 


— 


Scoring Board, Sydney Cricket Ground. 


recently resumed cricket after a long 
and severe illness consequent upon sun- 
stroke. 

The New South Wales team generallv sets 
out for its tour of the Southern St tes early 


at Adelaide on December 15, 1900, and 
following days. 

The South Australians were without the 
services of Darling and Jones, the captain 


and fast bowler respectively of the last 


names of International cricket fame: 
S. Gregory, Noble, Trumper, Donnan, Iredale. 
Kelly, and Howell (who bowled the whele 
ten wickets of Surrey for 28 runs last vear). 

Yet, despite the formidable appearance ot 
their opponents, the South Australians were 
easily successful, winning the match by an 
innings and 35 runs, the scores being: New 
South Wales, first innings. 279; Send 
innings, 261. South Australia, first innings. 
575. S. Gregory, with 51 and 81, was the 
most successful bat for New South Wales; 
while, for South Australia, Hill made 365. 
not out—a run for every day in the year. i! 
the last year of the nineteenth century. 

This remarkable score was made with al! 
the skill and variety of strokes for which 
this clever young batsman is famous. He 
surpassed in it his previous record of 360. 
made at Adelaide in 1893, and the recor. 
for Inter-Colonial cricket, 321, made by 
Murdoch for New South Wales v. Victoria in 
1882. Travers and Matthews. new and 
young bowlers for South Australia, were 
responsible for the small scoring of New 
South Wales; the former is left-handed, and 
promises to develop into a bowler famous 
for all the wiles peculiar to trundlers 
possessing that sinister delivery. 

At Melbourne New South Wales met 
Victoria, commencing on December 26, and 
the match, won eventually by Victoria by 
5 wickets, was remarkable for the smallness 
of the scores on a good wicket—New South 
Wales. first innings, 153 (S. Gregory, not 
out, 66): second innings. 135 (Iredale 55.) 


in December, travelling direct to Adelaide 
(South Australia), and, after the match with 
South Australia is over, returning. to meet 
Victoria at Melbourne, making latterly a 
short stav at Ballarat (Victoria) to enjoy 
the hospitality of the cricketers there and 


New South Wales Cricket Teain, 1901. 


Australian Eleven. Darling has retired 
permanently from cricket, having settled 
down as an agriculturist and sheep farmer, 
while Jones is disabled by à strain and is 
advised to rest at least for one season. 

The New South Wales Eleven included 


Victoria, first innings, 154; second innings. 
5 tor 136 (Trumble of Australian fame being 
the chief cause of success). 

The New South Wales team therefor 
returned from its tour much beaten, the 
record of Hill and the small scoring it 


Melbourne beiny subjects first in discussion 
among cricketers. 

The Australian Commonwealth Celebra- 
tions commenced in Sydney on January 1, 
1901, and the country plunged into revelry 
and rejoicing for a week. Amongthe many 
festivities and carnivals of sport, the Inter- 
State Match, New South Wales v. South 
Australia, was made an important feature. 
It commenced at the Sydney Cricket Ground 
(the best-appointed ground in Australia, if 
not in the world) on Saturday, January 5. 
The New South Wales team was altered by 
the omission of Howell (who still suffers 
from a strained leg contracted in England 
last year), Donnan, and C. Gregory (a 
younger brother of “ Syd"); the South 
Australian team underwent no important 
changes. 

Poidevin of Sydney University was among 
the new names in the New South Wales 
Eleven. For the past two or three years his 
performances have justified his inclusion in 
Inter-State matches, but he has had to wait 
his opportunity. He is also a tennis-player of 
much note, being runner up for the cham- 
pionship of New South Wales and holder 
for two years of the championship of Queens- 
land. 

The South Australians batted first and, 
though the wicket was perfect, made only 
157 runs. New South Wales then took the 
wickets and made the phenomenal score of 
918 runs for one innings. The runs were 
made in a little over nine hours, giving the 
fine rate of 100 runs an hour. 

This colossal score surpasses records in 
first-class cricket in bewildering manner. 
First, it surpasses the 775 made by New 
South Wales v. Victoria in 1882 in Sydney, 
when Murdoch made the record 321, beaten 
by Hill (as mentioned above) only this 
season. Next, it is greater than New South 
Wales's score against South Australia at 
Adelaide last season, 807. Also, it exceeds 
843, the total of New South Wales v. Tas- 
mania in 1898 at Sydney. Still further, it 
breaks the record of 843, the highest single 
score made by an Australian Eleven any- 
where—viz. in 1893, v. the Combined 
Universities. Then the record of 887 by 
Yorkshire v. Warwick in 1896 is left behind, 
and, further, it is remarkable for including 
not less than five centuries in its total, four 
individual centuries having been the pre- 
vious record—viz. Yorkshire v. Warwick, 
when Peel, Jackson, Wainwright, and Lord 
Hawke made centuries ; and in 1898, Derby- 
shire v. Hampshire, when Wright, Storer 
Chatterton, and Davidson were the century- 
getters for Derbyshire. 

New South Wales cricketers now hold 
more world’s records than any other State 
or English county. 

The scoring board (illustrated by Kerry 
& Co., Sydney) shows this phenomenal 
innings as recorded upon the fall of the 
tenth wicket, Poidevin being the not-out 
man with 140 to his credit, the fifth century 
of the innings. 

This scoring board is claimed to be the 
most complete in use; it was designed and 
constructed by Mr. E. J. Gregory (now 
deceased), the father of "Syd" and C. 
Gregory, and for many years caretaker of 
the Sydney Cricket Ground. 

It was first used in the season 1894-965. 
It is 65 ft. 6 in. long by 10 ft. wide, and 
rises above a refreshment-room 93 ft. by 
12 ft. In its front are in all 100 openings, 
the figures being brought opposite the 
necessary Spaces by rollers, of which there 
are no less than 400, with 100 figures upon 
the calico strips that revolve upon the 
rollers, each figure being 18 in. by 15 in. 

Besides the figures shown, the names of 
the batsmen and bowlers appear upon 
separate movable boards in large type, and 
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an index hand moves to point the name of 
the bowler performing at any over. As one 
prominent cricket writer expresses it: An 
utter Stranger visiting the ground during the 
course of a match need not ask a question of 
his fellow onlookers. The board will tell 
him the name of the side at the wickets, 
how many runs the fielding side has made, 
how many the batting side has made, and 
how many wickets have been lost in getting 
them. It will tell him the names of the 
batsmen at the wickets, and those of the 
bowlers ; it will apprise him of every change 
in the bowling and the number of runs and 
wickets against each bowler. In fact, it 
will tell him almost everything of the game 
he may wish to know." 

The other illustration shows the team 
which made the record score. The photo- 
graph includes the Eleven, with the twelfth 
man and also the umpire and manager. 
The five century-getters occupy the middle 
row, with Marsh upon the right. Marsh 
is an aboriginal; he was chosen for his 
fast bowling, and so far has performed well, 
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though, like most fast bowlers, his delivery 
is questioned. 

In the match, however, under notice, he 
bowled without challenge, securing 10 
wickets for 93 runs. 

The South Australians’ second innings 
closed for 156, leaving New South Wales 
the victors by an innings and 606 runs. 
Travers was the most successful bowler for 
South Australia. 

When we compare this position with New 
South Wales’s performances in the matches 
at Adelaide and Victoria, we see once more 
strikingly emphasised “the glorious un- 
certainty” which keeps the best game in 
all the world evergreen. 

New South Wales has, on three occasions, 
scored over 700 runs in an innings—a feat 
which no other Australian team has yet once 
accomplished in Australia. 

Mr. Percy K. Bowden, secretary of the New 
South Wales Cricket Association, was to visit 
England shortly, leaving Sydney ia March. 
Many matters concerning English v. Aus- 
tralian matches will receive his attention. 
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Some Curious and JYctable Facts about Qricket. 


R. A. C. MACLAREN scored 
424 for Lancashire o. 
Somerset, at Taunton, July 
16, 1895; this being the 
highest individual score 
ever made either in a first- 
class English match or in a 


county contest. 

The next highest individual scores in first- 
class matches are: 357, not out, by R. Abcl, 
for Surrey v. Somerset, at the Oval, May 30, 
1899; 344 by Mr. W. G. Grace, for M.C.C. 
v. Kent, at Canterbury, August 11, 1876 ; and 
388 by Mr. W. W. Read, for Surrey against 
Oxford University, at Kennington Oval, 
June 25, 1888. Other innings over 300 in 
first-class matches are: 321 by Mr. W. L. 
Murdoch, for New South Wales against 
Victoria, at Sydney, February 10,1882; 318, 
not out, by Mr. W. G. Grace, for Gloucester- 
shire v. Yorkshire, at Cheltenham, August 
17, 1876 ; 315, not out, by T. Hayward, for 
Surrey v. Lancashire, at the Oval, August 
19, 1898; 311 by J. T. Brown, for Yorkshire 
against Sussex, July 13, 1897; 304 by 
Major R. M. Poore, for Hampshire r. 
Somerset, at Taunton, July 21, 1899; 301 
by Mr. W. G. Grace, for Gloucestershire v. 
Sussex, at Bristol, August 3, 1896; 300 by 
J. T. Brown, for Yorkshire against Derby- 
shire, at Chesterfield, August 19, 1898; and 
300, not out, by V. Trumper, for the 
Australians against Sussex, at Brighton, 
July 29, 1899. 

The bighest individual score recorded in a 
second-class county match is 323, not out, by 
Mr. F. E. Lacey, for Hampshire e. Norfolk, 
ut Southampton, May 30,1887. Mr. Lacey 
was appointed secretary to the M.C.C. in the 
spring of 1898. 

A. E. J. Collins (in his fourteenth year) 
scored 628, not out, for Clarke's House, 
Clifton College v. North Town, June 26, 
1899; this being the highest individual 
score obtained in any match. 

Mr. A. E. Stoddart made 486, for the Hamp- 
stead Club against the Stoics, August 4, 1886. 

Mr. W. G. Grace made 400, not out, for 
the United South of England Eleven v. 
Twenty-two of Grimsby, at Grimsby, July 
10, 1876; this being the highest individual 
score ever obtained against odds. 

Other scores of 400 and upwards are: 419 
by Mr. J. S. Carrick, for West of Scotland 
v. Priory Park, at Chichester, July 13, 1885; 
417, not out, by J. Worrall, for Carlton v. 
Melbourne University (Australian record), 
February 1 and 8, 1896; 415, not out, by 
Mr. W. N. Roe, for Emmanuel College Long 
Vacation Club v. Caius College Long 
Vacation Club, at Cambridge, July 12, 
1881; and 404, not out, by Mr. E. F. S. 
Tylecote, for Classical v. Modern, at Clifton 
College, May 1868. 

The highest aggregate for a first-class 
match in England is 1.410 for 28 wickets, 
made in the Sussex v. Oxford University 
fixture, at Brighton, June 24, 25, and 26, 
1895. The world's record is 1,739 for 40 
wickets, compiled in the match between 
A. E. Stoddart’s Team v. New South Wales, 
at Sydney, February 5-11, 1898. The 
second aggregate is 1,553 for 33 wickets, 
made in the match between the Australian 
Eleven and the Rest of Australia, at Sydney, 
March 3-8, 1899. The next highest is 1,514 
for 40 wickets, registered in the match be- 
tween A. E. Stoddart’s Team r. All Australia, 
at Sydney, December 14-20, 1894. 

The highest aggregate in Gentlemen r. 
Players is 1,274, at Lord's, July 16, 17, 18, 
1900 (38 wickets), and in Oxford v. Cam- 
bridge, 1.300, at Lord's, July 6, 6, 7, 1900 
ve Kets) 
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Yorkshire compiled 887 against Warwick- 
shire, at Birmingham, May 8, 1896. The 
largest score: ever made in a first-class or 
county match. 

The Australians scored 843 against the 
Past and Present of Oxford and Cambridge 
Universities, at Portsmouth, July 31, August 
1 and 2, 1893 

New South Wales made 807 against South 
Australia, at Adelaide, December 16-20, 1899. 

The Non-Smokers, playing against the 
Smokers on the East Melbourne Ground, 
March 17, 1887, made 803. 

New South Wales obtained 775 against 
Victoria, at Sydney, February 10, 1882; 
Cambridge University 703 for 9 wickets 
(innings declared closed) against Sussex, at 
Brighton, June 19, 1890; Essex 692 against 
Somerset, at Taunton, July 12 and 13,1895; 
Sussex 686 (for 8) against Leicestershire, at 
Leicester, July 13 and 14, 1900; Hants 672 
(for 7) against Somerset, at Taunton, July 
20 and 21, 1899; Warwickshire 657 (for 6) 
against Hants, at Birmingham, July 25 and 
26, 1899; Oxford University 651 against 
Sussex, at Brighton, June 24, 25, and 26, 
1895; Derbyshire 645 against Hants, at 
Derby, August 2, 1898, and Gloucestershire 
634 against Notts, at Bristol, June 10, 1898. 

Mr. W. G. Grace completed his 100 
* centuries" in first-class matches by scor- 
ing 288 for Gloucestershire against Somerset, 
on May 16, 17, 18, 1895. During that season 
Mr. Grace, in his 48th year, made 9 *' cen- 
turies,” had an aggregate of 2,346, and an 
average of 51. In his career he bas com- 
piled 121 “centuries” in leading matches 
alone. He made 1,016 runs during May in 
1895. Between April 16 and May 31, 1900, 
T. Hayward scored 1,074 runs. 

The largest score ever made by Mr. 
Hornby in a county match was 188 against 
Derbyshire. He first played for his county 
in 1867. 

J. T. Tyldesley scored 200 for Lancashire 
against Derbyshire, on August 25, 1898; this 
being the highest score ever made by a 
Lancashire batsman at Old Trafford. 

From July 27 to August 10, 1898, W. G. 
Quaife, of Warwickshire, achieved the un- 
usual feat of subscribing six consecutive not- 
out innings, the scores being: 60 against 
Derbyshire, 117 against Hampshire, 157 and 
24 against Yorkshire, 52 and 61 against 
Essex; the grand total being 471. 

On August 18 and 19, 1898, J. T. Brown 
and J. Tunnicliffe scored 554 for the first 
wicket of Yorkshire against Derbyshire, at 
Chesterfield. This is not only the record for 
the first wicket, but the most productive 
partnership in first-class cricket. Brown 
made 300 and Tunnicliffe 243. Other not- 
able first-wicket partnerships are appended : 
On June 8, 1899, Mr. A. O. Jones and A. 
Shrewsbury scored 391 for Notts v. Glou- 
cestershire, at Bristol; Mr. Jones made 250 
and Shrewsbury 146. On August 9 and 10, 
1897, R. Abel and W. Brockwell scored 379 
for Surrey against Hampshire, at Kennington 
Oval; Abel scored 173 and Brockwell 225. 
On July 12 and 13, 1897, J. T. Brown and J. 
Tunnicliffe 378 for Yorkshire against Sussex, 
at Sheffield; Brown made 311 (his highest 
innings) and Tunnicliffe 142. On August 25 
and 26, 1892, Mr. H. T. Hewitt and Mr. L. 
C. H. Palairet 346 on behalf of Somersetshire 
against Yorkshire, at Taunton; Mr. Hewitt 
scored 201 and Mr. Palairet 146. On June 
24, 1895, Mr. G. L. Wilson and Marlow 303 
for Sussex against Oxford University, at 
Brighton; Mr. G. L. Wilson scored 174 and 
Marlow 130. On August 12, 1897, Mr. H. 
W. Bainbridge and W. G. Quaife 288 for 
Warwickshire v. Hants, at Southampton ; 


Mr. Bainbridge making 162 and W. G. Quaife 
178, not out. On July 15, 1869, Mr. W.G. 
Grace and Mr. B. B. Cooper, for the Gentle- 
men of the South v. The Players of the South. 
at Kennington Oval, 283; Mr. Grace making 
180 and Mr. Cooper 101 

On August 11 and 12, 1899, T. Hayward 
and R. Abel scored 448 for the fourth wicket 
of Surrey against Yorkshire, at the Oval. 
On July 21 and 22, 1899, Major R. M. Poore 
and Captain Wynyard made 411 for the 
sixth wicket of Hants e. Somerset. Gunn 
and Shrewsbury made 398 for the second 
wicket of Notts against Sussex, at Trent 
Bridge, Nottingham, in May 1890. Mr. 
A. C. MacLaren and A. Paul scored 363 for 
the second wicket of Lancashire against 
Somerset, at Taunton, July 15, 1895. 

The following have taken four wickets with 
four consecutive balls in important matches: 
J. Hide, for Sussex e. M.C.C., Lord's, May 12, 
1890; F. Shacklock, for Notts e. Somerset, 
Trent Bridge, June 1, 1893; W. Lockwood, 
for Surrey v. Warwickshire, Oval, August 24, 
1891 ; J. Wells, for Kent e. Sussex. Brighton, 
June 26, 1862; G. Nash, for Lancashire t. 
Somerset, Manchester, June 10, 1882; J. E 
Shilton, for Warwickshire v. Leicestershire, 
Birmingham, May 26, 1888; F. Martin, for 
M.C.C. v. Derbyshire, Lord's. May 20, 1895; 
and A. Mold, for Lancashire v. Notts, Trent 
Bridge, June 17, 1895. 

Four individual “ centuries" were made in 
the innings of Yorkshire v. Warwickshire, at 
Birmingham. on May 7, 8, and 9, 1896—viz. 
F. S. Jackson 117, Wainwright 126, Peel 210 
(not out), and Lord Hawke 166, and also by 
Derbyshire against Hampshire, on August 1, 
2, 3, 1898. 

Greatest number of individual hundreds in 
one season of first-class cricket: R. Abel 
(1900) twelve. In 1900 K. 8. Ranjitsinhji 
scored eleven, T. Hayward and C. B. Fry 
each ten; W. G. Grace (1871) and K. S. 
Ranjitsinhji (1896) each ten 

Highest season's aggregates in first-class 
cricket: K. S. Ranjitsinhji 3,159 in 1899, 
3.065 in 1900, 2,780 in 1896; W. G. Grace 
2,739 in 1871; and T. Hayward 2,693 in 1900. 
W. G. Grace has exceeded 2,000 runs in six 
seasons—Vviz. 1871, 73, 76, 87. '95, 96, and 
R. Abel also in 1896, '96, '97, '98, '99, and 
1900. 

W. G. Grace has five times scored three suc- 
cessive “ centuries "—Tviz. in 1871, 72, 73. 74. 
and 76. The feat has also been accom- 
plished by A. C. MacLaren in 1895, by Abel 
and Storer (W.) in 1896, by K. S. Ranjit- 
sinhji in 1896 and 1900, by J. T. Tyldesley 
in 1897, by A. C. MacLaren, in Australia, in 
1897, by Major R. M. Poore, T. Hayward. 
and G. H. Hirst in 1899, by R. E. Foster and 
C. B. Fry in 1900. 

W. G. Grace has seven times scored 1,000 
runs and secured 100 wickets in the same 
season— viz. in 1874, 75, 76, 77, 78, 85. 88. 
C. T. Studd in 1882, 83. George Giffen, on 
tour in England, in 1886, 93,96. G. E. Palmer. 
on tour in England, in 1886, Flowers (1883). 
G. Davidson (1895), Peel (1896), Hirst (1896 
and 1897). G. L. Jessop (1897 and 1900), 
T. Hayward (1897), E. Wainwright (1897). 
C. L. Townsend (1898 and 1899), F. S. Jackson 
(1898), W. Cuttell (1898), H. Trumble, on 
tour in England, in 1899, W. Lockwood 
(1899 and 1900), A. E. Trott (1899 and 1900). 
and W. Brockwell (1899) have also been so 
successful with bat and ball. 

A. E. Trott is the only cricketer who has 
ever captured over 200 wickets and made 
1,000 runs in the same season. In 1899 he 
obtained 239 wickets and 1,175 runs; and ir 
1900, 211 wickets and 1,337 runs. 

A-cricket ball;was thrown 140 yards by 
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SOME CURIOUS AND NOTABLE FACTS ABOUT CRICKET. 


Billy, the Aboriginal, at Clermont, Australia, 
December 19, 1872; 132 yards by W. F. 
Forbes (slightly assisted by wind), Eton 
College Sports, March 16, 1876. 

Arthur Mold, with the ball by which he 


bowied G. A. Lohmann in the Lancashire r. 
Surrey match, at the Oval, August 20, 1896, 
sent the bail 63 yards 6 inches. 
record distance. 

The best stand for the last wicket ina 


This is the 


63 


first-class match is 230, by R. W. Nicholls 
and Roche, for Middlesex against Kent, at 
Lord's, in June 1899. 

Dr. W. G. Graceis now the oldest cricketer 
playing first-class cricket. 
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What some Ramous Athletes have to Say as to Training. 


LL the world remembers Edward Hanlan, 
who a few years since won the cham- 
pionship of the world. He says: “In m 
opinion, after three years’ constant work 
at the oar, during which time I have rowed 
very many notable races, the best physical 
performances an only be secured through total abstin- 
ence from the use of alcohol and tobacco, and this is 
my rule. I believe that their use has a most injurious 

effect upon the system of an athlete by irritating the 
vitals, and consequently wrekening the system." 


Mr. Stanley P. Smith, the once famous Cambridge 
stroke and missionary in "China, is equally emphatic on 
this point. He says that it would be impossible to do 
your best if you took much in the way of stimulants. 
It is necessary for the oarsman to be fit. Diet, exercise, 


* early to bed, and early to rise, must all be practised. or 


else the best resulta will not be obtained. In the 
aquatic world abstinence from intoxicants and tobacco 


is essential. 


Another winner of the sculls at Henley, Mr. Montagu 


: Beauchamp, endorses this, and he, too, curiously enough, 


. swam the Channel, was equallv emphatic. 


is a missionary in China. 


The late Captain Webb, the old * B. O. F.“ writer who 
He was in 


the water twenty-one hour «nd three-quarters, The 


direct distance is twenty-fcur miles, but Captain Webb 


is estimated to have swum at least thirty-two iniles 
. through the tídes drifting him out of his direct course. 
In this big swim he abandoned spirits, and took as his 


staple drink hot coffee. His former experience had 


: shown him that spirituous liquors abstracted heat and 
reduced strength, and quite unfitted him for an arduons 


` path to-day will touc 


swim. He gave a piece of advice to all who are wish- 
ful to become expert swimmers: “If you are total 
abstainers, keep so.” 


strong, and very few men on the 


Runuers are equall 
4 the cigarette. The Rev. W. W. 


. Hough, a South London clergyman, was the first man to 
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win the Three Miles’ Race for Cambridge. In the tall, 
slight-looking, lovable clergyman and enthusiastic 
worker, who to-day is the head of the Corpus Christi 
Mission 1n the Old Kent Road, few would recognise the 
great runner. Yet like many another he has tusted of 
popular applause and its sweets to the full, and has 
deliberately chosen the path of blessed drudgery and 
self-abuegation. Tobacco and alcohol, he told the 
writer, would never help one to set up “records.” In 
bis training at Cambridge he used neither, and for 
three years in the Varsity sports he won honours for 
the Light Blues. Cold water, careful living, and early 
rising are the best means tw lead up to success. 


As to cricket, five members of Shaw’s famous team 
that visited Australia were abstainers; and Mr. W. L. 
Murdoch said of one of his celebrated Elevens tbat 
eight out of the team were abstainers, Dr. W. G. 
Grace, still our champion cricketer, says: “ Asa rule, 
all intoxicating drinks are quite unnecessary, and only 
make you more thirsty than you were before you took 
them. I have played many long innings withont 
taking anything to drink. Beer is a very bad thing 
for cricket, and so also is smoking." 


Mr. John A. Dixon, who forso many years captained 
the Nottinghamshire team, is a total abetainer and 
non-smoker, and has only this January received a testi- 
monial, which he handed over to the County Pro- 
feasionals team. This was a characteristic action of 
one who has often pleaded with the habitues of the Oval 
and other cricket-grounds not to offer players drink. 


Mr. K. J. Key, the late Surrey Captain, is also a total 
abstainer, and sois Mr. John Briggs. The latter does not 
smoke, and is convinced that tobacco is best left alone. 


Very few modern athletes have, on the track, won 
more honours or secured more prizes than the late Lord 
Mayor of Sheffield and his brother—Mr. J. C. Clegg and 
Mr. W. C. Clegy—both also very noted Association 
players. They are solicitors. and have been abstainers 
Mr. J. C. Clegg in 1868 won six first 


all their lives. 
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prizes. The following year he won eight. In 1870 he 
secured no fewer than thirty-one prizes, and in 1872 
thirty-four. Bver since their name has been a house- 
hold word in the Midlands, and these exploits are 
doubtless due to that steadiness of nerve and that 
hardness of muscle, combined with the healthy action 
of lungs and heart, resulting from strict abstinence. 


"ES Hon. Ion Keith Falconer, the great Cambridge 
list, and tbe first amateur champion who vanquished 
John Keen, and who died a missionary on the shores of 
the a Sea, never used to take any stimulant or to 
smoke 


John T. Brown, the Stndds, Albert Ward, Brockwell, 
Artbur Mold, the Steels, and many others all testify to 
the need for a careful life. From Australia we get the 
same story, Clement Hill and M. A. Noble both agree- 
ing witb living very carefully if you are to excel. One 
great cricketer says: “ I can tell of county captains, one 
great at the University and at Lord's, who bave dropped 
out because they dran It is the same, if not worse, 
with the professional.” 


Mr. C. W. Alcock, the Secretary ofthe Surrey County 
Cricket qiun, and the founder of the Football Associa- 
tion, is a lifelong abstainer from smoking, and is 
always fit. Mr Borradaile, of Essex, and Mr. F. E. 
Lacey, of the M.C.C. both agree that cricketers had best 
leave these habits alone. So in the football world. In 
the West Ham Club are total abstainers and nòn- 
smokers, and very well they havedone. The Renshaws, 
in the tennis world, W. Sturgess, the walking 
9 0 all advocate a policy of leaving aloue these 

in bita, 


One of the most famous mountaineers is Dr. Camp- 
bell, of the Normal Blind School, at Norwood. Ho used 
to find the best liquid form of nourishment was fresh 
eggs beaten in milk and carried in bottles, and he says 
that with this beverage he resisted the cold and fatigue 
as well as the best of the trained mountain igit 
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ITH the present Extra Special 
SUMMER NUMBER for 1901 we 
are giving, in addition to the 


wealth of black-and-white illustrations 
specially drawn for it, two splendid fine- 


OLD NURSERY 


( 64 ) 


Special JYotices. 


The subject of the two particular pictures 
will vary throughout the large edition of 
the Number we have printed, but there 
are two given in every copy issued. The 
selection includes the following : 
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RuvragE- 


ittle B.Q. Peep 
ort all his sheep, 
And did net knew 


W here te find them, 


He let them alene 


A\nd theycameheme, ns | 
With jelly geod tales 
behind them: 
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M. Hemy; “ Conjecture,” from the paint. 
ing by Frank Brangwyn, exhibited at the 
Royal Society of British Artists; ‘ Perils 
of the Deep,“ from the painting by Owen 
Dalziel, exhibited at the Royal Academy; 
"In the Teeth of the Storm," 
from the painting by Professor 
Van Hier. 


SINGLE PAGE PICTURES.—" A 
September Morning,” from tl:e 
paintirg by F. Cayley Robin- 
son, exhibited at the Roval 
Society of British Artists; The 
Last Voyage of Henry Hudson," 
from the painting by the Hon. 
John Collier; “The Cruiser s 
Captain," from the painting by 
W. H. Overend, exhibited at the 
Institute of Painters in Oil 
Colours; Sunset on the 
Thames,“ from the painting by 
Champion Jones, exhibited at 
the Royal Society of British 
Artists; Standards and Flags of 
All Nations. 


The copyright of these most 
attractive works of art was 
purchased by us, at the time 
of exhibition, for the. Boy's 
Own Paper, in which they 
subsequently appeared. In 
that form, however, they har” 
long been out of print; and 
80 many inquiries have bern 
made for copies by admirers. 
that we have thought it weli 
to issue them again with this 
Special SUMMER NUMBER. 


They do NoT, however, it 
should be carefully noted, cv 
within the scope of wr 
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tion" offers. 


This will be the very lis 
opportunity of ever obtainin: 
the plates thus reproduced. a: 
the expensive lithograp l 
stones have been effaced. and 


arl reproductions in colour, worthy of DouBLE Pace Pictures.—* A Moment no further re. issues will therefore *7 
framing for every British boy's snuggery. of Peril,” from the painting by Thomas possible. 
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